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IT  is  the  peculiar  infelicity  of  great  politicians,  that  they  have  to  tarry  a  much  longer 

le  than  other  celebrated  men  for  iJic  full  harvest  of  their  fame.     Not  that  posterity  will 

itimalely  pronoimce  less  justly  on  their  merits  than  on  those  of  others ;  but  in  the  very 

IwUtre  of  things  a  fair  adjudicalinn  cannot  take  place  so  soon.     The  merits  of  those  who  have 

achie^'cd  a  reputation  in  any  of  the  depaitmeuts  of  physical  science,  have  only  to  contend 

with  the  prejudices  of  the  past,  or,  at  most,  of  the  present;  with  the  prejudices  of  those 

who  despise  even  tnjth,  if  truth  come  not  in  the  guise  of  antiquit)',  or  of  those,  who  having 

long  committed  themselves  to  an  hypothesis,  are  now  ashamed  to  abandon  it.     The  young, 

liowever,  growing  up  with  no  theories  to  maintain,  and  no  prejudices  to  conquer,  will  become 

Uie  certain  proselytes  of  an  improved  philosophy ;  and  thus  a  single  generation  often  wit- 

nriKft  the  complete  demolition  of  certain  venerable  errors,  propagated  and  believed  through 

along  succession  of  ages.     Harvey  observed,  not  less  justly  than  wittily,  that  he  never  knew 

man  above  fort  i/,  who  could  be  got  to  believe  in  his  theorj'  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood : 

>c  might  have  added,  with  equal  truth,  that  there  was  scarcely  any  man  under  that  age, 

who  could  not  be  got  to  believe  in  it.     Far  different  is  it  with  the  merits  of  great  politicians. 

ley  have  to  contend  with  the  prejudices  not  only  of  the  past  and  of  the  present,  but  of 

\t  future,     nieir  principles,  even  when  just,  arc  founded  ou  inductions  necessarily  far  less 

rluaive  than  those  of  the  natural  philosopher.     Neither  can  the  experiments  (so  to  speak) 

"on  which  they  found  their  reasonings  be  repeated  at  their  pleasure  ;  they  recur  (and  then 

ia  eonnexion  with  a  perplexing  combination  of  new  circumstances)  at  long  intenals  ;  they 

depend  on  the  slow  revolutions  of  ages. 

Nor  is  this  all;  the  limitations  of  the  human  understanding  are  not  the  only  or  the 
aoM  formidable  obstacles  to  the  exercise  of  the  judgment,  when  it  attempts  to  form  an 
cstiinate  of  the  merits  of  a  great  politician.  Our  passions,  as  already  intimated,  still  more 
■ftctnally  conspire  against  us.  Political  parties  may  be  almost  said  never  to  die  ;  or,  at  all 
I,  the  lapse  of  many  ages  is  necessary  to  their  complete  extinction.  The  principles  and 
tdes  of  tliose  parties  still  live,  though  the  forms  and  modifications  in  which  they  are 
ited  charge  with  the  spirit  of  the  limes.  They  suflTer  metempsychosis  rather  than 
dissolution. 

Tlias  two  opposite  parties,  however  nearly  they  may  approach  one  another,  will  be 
diipcwd  to  palliate  the  errors  and  to  over-estimate  the  merits  of  their  respective  political 
SDoestors,  or,  at  all  events,  will  view  them  with  very  different  degrees  of  admiration  or 
abhorrence  ;  as  different,  indeed,  as  the  existing  tendencies  of  the  parties. 
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To  form  a  perfectly  ilispassionalc  opinion,  tlierefore,  of  any  celebrated  statesman,  we 
must  stind  at  a  very  remote  distance  in  point  of  time  from  the  scene  of  his  actions.  This 
will  be  made  at  once  apparent,  by  appealing  to  the  feelings  of  which  each  is  conscious  in 
reading  any  particular  period  of  history ;  say  of  English  history.  We  can  judge  with 
almost  perfect  cahnness  of  the  actors  in  all  the  great  events  which  preceded  tlie  Reforma- 
tion ;  not  the  faintest  passion  is  stirfed  within  us  ;  the  last  spark  has  expired  in  the  embers. 
After  that  great  epoch,  the  interest  we  feel,  though  still  comparatively  languid,  begins  to 
operate  on  our  judgment.  On  particular  questions  we  not  only  form  different  opinions,  but 
express  those  opinions  warmly,  though  still  it  may  be  without  rancour  or  Jinimosity.  As 
we  descend  do\vii  the  stream  of  ages,  and  arrive  at  the  successive  eras  of  the  Civil  Wars,  the 
Commonwealth,  the  Restoration,  the  Revolution,  the  inveteracy  of  party  spirit  comes 
gradually  into  full  play,  according  to  the  varying  complexion  of  our  political  sentiments, 
till  we  are  almost  incapacitated  for  a  sober  judgment.     The  past  still  exists  in  the  present. 

If  events,  comparatively  so  remote,  can  exercise  such  an  influence  over  us,  how  can  it  be 
otherwise  in  contemplating  those  with  which  the  name  of  Edmund  Burke  is  identified, 
and  in  which  he  acted  a  part  so  conspicuous  ?  Their  proximity  to  us  in  point  of  lime — their 
magnitude — and  their  overwhelming  influence  on  tlie  present  state  of  almost  all  civilized 
nations,  alike  tend  to  move  us.  Indeed  the  whole  surface  of  Europe  still  bears  the  visible 
marks  of  tliose  events.  Tlie  wind  has  not  yet  quite  subsided — the  sea  is  still  fxirrowed — 
though  tlie  fury  of  the  storm  has  spent  itself. 

The  difliculties  hitherto  stated  would  be  felt,  more  or  less,  in  allerapting  to  form  a  cor- 
rect estimate  of  the  tuerits  of  (iity  politician  who  lived  in  the  same  age  with  Burke.  There 
arc  other  difliculties,  however,  in  estimating  his  merits,  arising  from  the  peculiarities  of  his 
own  character.  Uis  was  a  mind  loo  independent  to  adopt  implicitly  the  views  of  any  party, 
and,  as  the  inevitable  consequence,  he  provoked,  at  one  period  or  oilier,  the  hostility  of  all; 
for  even  from  those  parties  with  which  he  most  nearly  symbolized,  he  often  diflfered  on 
most  imptortant  questions.  Many  of  his  opinions  were  to  be  found  in  the  creeds  of  aii 
parties ;  most  of  them  in  some  :  but  aii  of  them  in  none. 

The  difficulty  of  correctly  estimating  his  character,  has  been  still  further  increased  by 
the  violence  with  which  his  merits  have  been  maintained  and  disputed.  The  spirit  of 
panegyric  and  the  spirit  of  slander  have  both  done  their  utmost  nyon  him.  Tie  has  excited 
all  the  extremes  of  feeling,  from  the  most  idolatrous  enthusiasm  to  tlie  most  rancorous 
malice. 

Still  it  must  be  confessed  that  men  ore  now  in  a  far  better  situation  for  doing  him  justice 
than  his  contemporaries  could  be,  and  that  everj'  day  is  further  diminishing  the  diihculties 
of  the  task.  What  opinion  a  remote  posterity  may  form  of  his  political  merits,  many  will 
think  it  presumptuous  to  predict;  yet  we  feel  convinced  that  when  time  shiUl  have  cinan« 
cipated  future  generations  from  the  already  rusting  bonds  of  prejudice,  the  character  of 
Burke  as  a  political  philosopher  (whatever  deductions  may  be  made  on  the  score  of  human 
infirmity  and  passion)  will  rise  still  higher  and  higher.  The  richer,  for  delay,  will  be  the 
long  reversion  of  his  fame. 

The  preceding  observations  will  show  that  tlie  present  attempt  to  estimate  the  character 
of  Burke  is  not  undertaken  in  a  blind  ignorance  of  the  difhculties  of  the  task.     The  writer 
only  promise  that  he  M'ill  endeavour  to  maintain  an  unbiassed  judgment 
le  following  Essay  will  consist  of  three  parts  :  I.  A  rapid  sketch  of  Mr.  Burke's  life. 
IT.  An  analysis  of  his  character.     ItL  Some  brief  observations  on  his  principal  writings. 

Edmund  Burke,  oneof  tlic  greatest  men,  not  to  say  the  greatest,  in  an  age  unusually 
fertile  in  genius,  was  bom  in  Dublin  in  1730.  He  was  descended  from  a  respectable  family; 
a  family  which,  considering  it  was  not  of  patrician  rank,  might  almost  be  tenned  ancient 
Of  such  matters,  however,  the  reader  will  excuse  a  more  particular  mention.     Ednumd 
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Burke  was  one  of  the  few  wlio  could  dispense  with  pedigrees  and  heralds  ;  he  was  ennobled 
hr  genius.     His  works  fonn  his  best  emblazonry. 

His  father  resided  in  Dublin,  was  an  alloniey  by  profession,  and  in  extensive  prac- 
tice. His  mother's  maiden  name  was  Nagle,  of  a  re.<:pectable  family  residing  near  CasUe- 
towu  Roche.  Edmund  was  one  of  a  very  numerous  family  ;  all  of  whom  died  in  childhood, 
except  four; — himself,  two  brothers,  whose  names  were  Garrett  and  Richard,  and  a  sister 
named  Jolia.  Garrett  became  a  respectable  attorney.  Richard,  following  his  brother's 
/ortimes  in  Limdon,  obtained  no  mean  reputation  as  a  politician  and  a  lawyer.  Both 
possessed  much  of  the  brilliance  of  mind  which  so  eminently  distinguished  Edmund:  they 
died  unmarried. 

The  father  s  extensive  practice  enabled  him,  if  not  to  accumulate  wealth,  yet  to  provide 
no  despicable  competence  for  his  family.  Prior,  in  his  life  of  Burke,  declares  that  he  has 
abimdant  authority  for  saying  that  Edmund  received  "  at  one  time  or  another  not  less 
than  X  20,000  !  from  his  family." 

As  a  tendency  to  consumption  betrayed  itself  in  his  early  years,  his  parents  kept  him 
It  home  longer  than  is  usual.  Tlie  same  reason  at  length  induced  them  to  send  him  away 
from  Dublin  (Uie  air  of  which  was  thought  injurious)  to  Castletown  Roche,  Here  he  wai< 
put  to  school,  and  spent  several  years,  (some  say  five,)  tinder  the  discipline  of  a  village 
schoolmaster.  This  spot  was  ever  after  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  Burke  ;  as,  indeed,  almost 
any  place  must  necessarily  be.  which  is  sanctified  by  all  the  associations  of  a  happy  child- 
hood.     Near  this  spot  were  the  ruins  of  Spenser's  Castle,  a  circumstance  which  in  after- 

Ilife  tended  powerfully  to  confirm  Mr.  Burke's  early  attachment  From  Castletown 
Roche  he  was  removed  to  Dublin  ;  ImiI  did  not  stay  long  there,  as  his  health  further  de* 
clined ;  his  father  was  therefore  resolved  that  the  ivhole  period  of  his  boyhood  should  be 
spent  in  the  countrj-.  The  academy  of  Ballitore,  a  village  in  tlie  county  of  Kildare,  about 
thlJty  miles  south  of  Dublin,  being  then  in  considerable  repute,  Edmimd  was  sent  there.  It 
was  conducted  by  Abraham  Shackleton.  —  Young  Burke  was  at  this  time  in  his  twelfth  year. 
With  the  son  of  tlie  master,  Richard  Shackleton,  who  afterwards  became  master  himself, 
Edmund  formed  a  most  endeared  friendship  ;  it  lasted  through  the  whole  of  life, — neither 
chilled  by  time  nor  weakened  by  distance,  nor  even  by  the  immeasurable  intenal,  in  point 
of  station  and  pursuits,    which  Burke's  genius  and   fame  soon  placed  between  tliem. 

I  Affectionate  correspondence  and  mutual  visits  marked  the  whole  course  of  it,  till  Mr. 
Sbackleton's  death,  which  took  place  in  1792.  This  sets  Burke's  character  in  a  very 
toiiable  point  of  view.  Boyish  intimacies,  the  resvdt  generally  of  accident  rather  tlian 
knowledge  of  character,  are  seldom  lasting :  not  so  with  this.  Through  the  whole  of 
hii  illustrious  career,  his  early  and  humble  friend  found  Burke  still  the  same.  Tlie 
applauses  of  the  senate,  the  still  more  flattering  admiration  of  all  that  was  splendid  in  the 
world  of  literature,  could  not  diminish  his  relish  for  the  society  of  the  friend  of  his 
childhood. 
From  Mr.  Shackleton  most  of  the  infonnalion,  at  best  scanty,  which  has  reached  the 

Inorld  respecting  the  peculiarities  of  Mr.  Burke's  early  years,  was  obtained.  At  school, 
it  is  said,  he  displayed  little  of  that  splendour  and  originality  of  genius  for  which  he  was 
iftcrwards  so  eminently  distinguished  ;  indeed  some  of  his  peculiarities  were  such  as 
are  generally  supposed  to  be  dissociated  from  lofLy  intellect.  A  patient  assiduity,  a  tona- 
cioos  nenK'TV,  and  an  unrivalled  facility  of  acquisition, — these  appear,  in  his  early  years,  to 
have  been  his  chief  attributes  of  mind.  It  was,  perhaps,  well  for  his  future  fame  that  his 
more  splendid  factdties  did  thus  veil  themselves  ;  he  was  saved,  probably,  from  that  indo- 
Icoce  which  is  .so  often  connected  with  a  brilliant  and  precocious  intellect.  He  was  thus 
permitted  to  spend  the  whole  of  his  earliest  years  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  ;  in  the 
accnuulation  of  thuse  copious  materials  which  were  to  feed,  for  so  many  years,  the  fierce 
ml  prodigal  blaze  of  his  genius. 


^ 
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His  social  habibi  at  this  period  were  such  as  inarlied  him  more  or  less  tlirough  life  : 
he  was  raiher  fond  of  solitude,  though  of  a  warm  and  affectionate  disposition  ;  good 
tempered,  yet  somewhat  irritable ;  and  always,  not  merely  willing,  but  delighted,  to  impart 
what  he  knew.  This  was  his  great  characteristic  in  afler-years.  He  was  fond  of  commu- 
nicating knowledge.  This  was  from  no  pedantic  vanity;  he  could  not  help  it;  it  was  the 
mere  exuberance  of  a  mind  full  to  overflowing.  He  was  also  early  distinguished  by  a 
noble  independence  of  mind,  and  an  abhorrence  of  every  species  of  oppression.  At 
the  close  of  his  stay  at  Ballitore,  his  imagination  began  to  develope  itself.  His  first 
efforts  at  composition  were  (as  is  so  often  the  case)  in  verse.  They  consisted  of  a 
translation  of  the  30th  Idyllium  of  Theocritus,  and  several  scenes  of  a  play,  which  are 
now  lost. 

In  1744  he  quitted  BaUitore,  and,  at  the  early  age  of  fifteen,  entered  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  as  a  pensioner.  To  his  tutor.  Dr.  Pelissier,  a  man  of  little  talent  and  as  little 
knowledge,  Burke  owed  nothing  but  the  sage  advice,  that  midtifarious  reading  would  be 
more  advantageous  to  him  than  a  sedulous  attention  to  any  particular  pursuit ;  advice, 
which  the  excursiveness  of  Burke's  mind  rendered  perfectly  unnecessary. 

He  passed  through  the  usual  routine  of  L'niversity  education  with  credit,  but  nothing 
more.  He  was  still  in  his  chrysalis  state  ;  though  just  on  the  eve  of  his  splendid  trans- 
formation. Dr.  Ireland,  an  imexcepliunable  witness,  tells  us  that  he  was  *'  known  as  a 
young  man  of  superior,  but  unpretending  talents ;  and  more  anxious  to  acquire  knowledge 
than  to  diiplaif  it."  In  1746  he  was  elected  scholar  of  the  house,  an  honour  which,  as  it 
could  be  obtained  only  by  considerable  proficiency  in  the  classics,  is  at  least  a  creditable 
testimony  to  his  industry  and  attainments,  if  nut  to  his  genius.  He  commenced  A.  B. 
1747,  and  proceeded  A.  M.  1751,  in  his  twenty-first  year.  Tradition  says,  (and  the  cha- 
racter of  his  mind  and  his  subsequent  waitings  and  pursuits  afford  strong  confirmation 
of  it,)  that  his  most  cherished  studies  were  history,  political  and  moral  philosophy,  polite 
literature,  and  metaphy.sics :  the  last  formed  an  object  of  study,  chiefly  for  the  sake  of 
the  mental  discipline  they  afforded,  and  were  pursued  only  so  far  as  they  subserved  this 
end.  Some  of  his  critical  estimates  of  the  comparative  value  of  authors  were  not  a  little 
singular.  He  admired  Plutarch  beyond  almost  any  other  writer,  preferred  Euripides  to 
Sophocles,  and  maintained  tlic  superiority  of  the  .£neid  to  the  Iliad.  The  opinions 
which  great  men  have  formed  of  the  productions  of  kindred  genius,  are  far  from  being 
always  sound.  Their  concurrent  opinion  is,  indeed,  infallible  j  but  the  admiration  felt 
by  celebrated  individuals  for  particular  works,  is  often  the  result  merely  of  some  accidental 
circumstances  in  their  early  histor}',  or  may  be  traced  to  some  peculiarities  of  idiosyn- 
crasy ;  it  is,  therefore,  very  frequently  tmsoimd.  In  tlie  instances  above  mentioned, 
however  Burke  may  have  contradicted  the  judgment  of  universal  criticism,  he  was  at  least 
tnie  to  the  tastes  and  habitudes  of  his  own  mind.  The  philosophy  of  human  nature, 
whether  exliibited  in  the  history  of  communities  or  in  the  peculiarities  of  individual 
character,  was  his  favourite  study :  this  accounts  for  his  intense  admiration  of  Plutarch, 
and  his  preference  of  Euripides  to  Sophocles.  As  to  his  preference  of  Virgil  to  Homer, 
can  we  wonder  at  it  in  a  mind  so  highly  distinguished  by  its  elegance,  possessed  of  a 
taste  so  polished,  and  so  exquisitely  alive  to  the  more  refined  beauties  of  compo- 
sition ? 

While  at  College,  he  composed  a  translation  of  the  conclusion  of  the  second  Georgic 
of  Virgil :  tliis  fragment  still  remains.  The  reader  will,  iierhaps,  be  gratified  by  an  extract 
or  two.     It  shows  poetical  talent  of  no  mean  order. 

*'  IlapP7  the  man,  wlio,  vened  in  Nntore't  lavn, 
Fruni  known  eflSects  can  trace  lh«  hidden  cauie  1 
Him  not  the  terrors  of  the  vul^r  (hg,h\. 
The  rapuni  formi  and  terrors  of  the  nicht ; 
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Block  and  relciilless  fate  lie  tramples  on, 
And  all  the  rout  of  greedy  Acheron. 
Happy  whose  life  the  rural  god  approves, 
The  guardian  of  his  prowing  flocks  and  groves  ; 
Harmonious  Pan  and  old  Svlvanus.  join 
The  sister  nymphs,  to  make  liis  joys  divine ; 
Him  not  the  splendours  of  a  crown  can  please, 
Or  consul's  honours  bribe  to  quit  liis  ease. 
Though  on  his  will  should  crowding  armies  wait. 
And  !;uppliant  kings  come  suing  to  his  gate  ; 
No  piteous  objects  here  his  peace  molest, 
Nof  can  he  sorrow  while  another 's  blest ; 
His  food  alone  what  bounteous  nature  yields, 
From  bending  orchards  and  luxuriant  fields, 
Pleased  he  accepts,  nor  seeks  the  mad  resort 
Of  thronging  clients  and  litigious  court. 

■        •••■«•• 

Now  winter's  frozen  hand  benumbs  the  plain, 
The  winter  too  has  blessmgs  for  the  swain  ; 
His  grunting  herd  is  fed  without  his  toil, 
His  groaning  presses  overflow  with  oil ; 
The  languid  autumn  crowr'd  with  yellow  leaves, 
With  bleeding  fr\iitand  golden-bearded  sheaves. 
Her  various  products  scatters  o'er  the  land, 
And  rears  the  horn  of  Plenty  in  her  hand. 

Nor  less  than  these,  wait  liii>  domestic  life, 
His  darling  children,  and  his  virtuous  wife, 
The  day's  long  absence  they  (ogedier  mourn, 
Hang  on  his  neck,  and  welcome  his  return; 
The  cows,  departing  from  the  joyful  field. 
Before  his  door  their  milky  tribute  yield, 
While  on  the  green,  the  frisky  kids  engage, 
VVlth  adverse  horns,  and  countarfeited  rage. 
He  too,  when  marked  with  white  the  festal  day. 
Devotes  his  hours  to  rural  sport  and  play  ; 
Stretch "d  on  the  green  amid  the  jovial  quire. 
Of  boon  companions  that  surround  the  fire. 
With  front  enlarged  he  crowns  the  flowing  bowl 
And  calls  thee,  Bacchus,  (o  Inspire  his  soul ; 
Now  waim'd  with  wine,  lo  vigorous  sports  they  rise ; 
High  on  an  elm  is  hung  the  victor's  prire; 
To  him  'tis  given,  whose  force  with  greatest  speed 
Can  wing  the  dart,  or  urge  tltc  fiery  steed. 

Such  manners  made  the  ancient  Sabine:!  bold. 
Such  the  life  led  by  Romulu.H  of  old  ; 
By  arts  like  these  divine  Elruria  grows, 
From  such  foundations  mighty  Rome  arose, 
Whose  god-like  fume  tlte  world's  vast  circuit  (Alt, 
Who  with  one  wall  hath  circled  seven  vast  hulls ; 
Such  was,  ere  Jove  began  his  iron  reign, 
Ere  mankind  feasted  upon  oxen  slain, 
The  life  that  Saturn  and  his  subjects  led, 
Ere  from  the  land  offended  justice  fled  ; 
As  yet  the  brazen  use  of  arms  unknown. 
And  anvils  rung  with  scythes  and  shares  alone." 


Dnring  his  residence  iti  the  LTniversily  he  was  in  tlie  habit  of  atlenditig  tlie  meetings  of 
Ilistorical  Society,"  then  first  eslabli.shed.     It  consisted  of  the  students  of  Trinity 

allege;  it  was  kept  up  with  considerable  spirit,  and  numbered  amongst  its  members 
ly  who  afterwards  ranked  amongst  the  most  celebrated  men  of  Ireland.  Burke  corn- 
iced political  writer  while  at  the  L^niversity,  at  the  early  age  of  nineteen.  His  first  at- 
ipt  was  at  the  refutation  of  a  too  ambilious  apothecary,  named  Dr.  Charles  Lucas  j  a 


factious  but  insignificant  demagogue,  whose  importance  was  solelj  owing  to  tlie  absurd  and 
injudicious  severity  of  gorernment.  It  is  said  that,  in  this  youthful  effort,  Burke  refuted  his 
antagonist  by  the  very  same  species  of  argument,  wliich  he  afterwards  so  successfully  eni- 
ployed  against  Bolingbroke — tlie  reductio  ad  absurdum.  He  ironically  adopted  the  pre- 
mises of  his  opponent,  and  then  convicted  them  of  leading  to  pernicious  consequences. 

Having  been  always  designed,  it  is  said,  for  the  English  bar,  his  name  was  entered  at  the 
Middle  Temple  so  early  as  1747.  In  1750  he  arrived  in  London  to  keep  Terms.  He  has  re- 
corded the  feelings  witli  which  he  first  visited  the  metropolis  in  certain  letters  to  his  friends, 
still  preserA'ed.  They  are  written  in  a  very  lively  manner,  indicating  a  very  intelligent  and 
observant  mind,  and  betraying  in  almost  every  sentence  his  intellectual  tastes  and  pecu- 
liarities. He  calls  the  House  of  Commons  and  Westminster  Hall  (those  theatres  on 
which  he  was  destined  to  act  a  part  so  important)  tlie  "  chosen  temples  of  fame  ;"  with  his 
characteristic  taste,  speaks  of  the  stage  as  sunk  (as  it  assuredly  was)  in  the  lowest  degree ; 
while  he  breaks  out  into  rapture  when  expressing  the  emotions  with  which  he  visited  some 
of  tlie  more  splendid  monuments  of  art,  especially  Westminster  Abbey.  There  is  here  and 
there  a  floridity,  and  in  one  or  two  instances  even  a  degree  of  bombast  about  these  letters, 
which  Burke's  more  matured  taste  would  have  corrected.  Thus  in  one  part,  when  speak- 
ing of  so  plain  a  matter  as  the  encouragement  afforded  to  literature  in  England,  he  tells  his 
correspondent. — "  Notwithstanding  this  discouragement,  literature  is  cultivated  in  a  high 
degree.  Poetry  raises  her  enchanting  voice  to  heaven.  History  arrests  the  wings  of  Time 
in  his  flight  to  the  gulf  of  oblivion.  Philosophy,  the  queen  of  arts,  and  the  daughter  of 
heaven,  is  daily  extending  her  intellectual  empire.  Fancy  sports  on  airy  wing  like  a 
meteor  on  tlie  bosom  of  a  summer  cloud ;  and  even  Metaphysics  spins  her  cobwebs,  and 
catches  some  flies." 

This  would  not  have  been  mentioned,  were  it  not  that  Mr.  Prior  has  observed  that  tliese 
letters,  though  "  really  despatched  off  hand,"  as  he  expresses  it,  were  by  many  believed  to 
be  studied  compositions.  It  is  presumed  that  the  biographer  means  by  this,  that  the  style 
was  so  excellent  as  to  have  passed  for  deliberate  composition.  If  that  be  his  meaning,  few 
will  agree  with  him.  That  these  letters  want  altogetlier  the  simplicity  and  carelessness  of  ex- 
pression, which  will  always  characterize  the  genuine  epistolary  stvle, is,  indeed,  most  true; 
but  they  have  no  other  marks  of  deliberate  composition.  The  deliberate  composition  of 
one,  who  was  so  soon  to  write  the  "  Vindication  of  Natural  Society,"  could  not  have  re- 
sembled the  above  extract.  The  fact  is,  the  letters  bear  the  marks  of  haste,  but  not  of 
simplicity  ;  of  an  imagination  not  yet  sufficiently  accustomed  to  the  restraints  of  taste,  to 
yield  a  uniform  obedience  to  tliem,  when  carcfiil  composition  did  not  demand  it. 

Burke,  while  in  London,  studied  with  his  accustomed  ardour  and  diligence  ;  -but  it  has  been 
rightly  conjectured,  that  his  pursuits  were  somewhat  too  excursive  to  permit  him  to  obtain  a 
,  verj'  profound  knowledge  of  the  law ;  not  to  mention  tliat  his  health,  stUl  delicate,  demanded 
frequent  relaxation.  From  one  or  other  of  these  causes,  or  more  probably  from  both, 
ho  soon  abandoned  altogether  the  profession  to  which  he  had  been  destined  ;  a  step,  as 
may  be  imagined,  not  very  agreeable  to  his  father.  The  knowledge  he  had  obtained,  how- 
ever, was  respectable  and  of  considerable  use  to  him  in  after-life  ;  while  tlie  discipline 
whidi  his  legal  studies  afforded,  exerted  a  roost  beneficial  influence  on  the  general  charac- 
ter of  his  mind. 

Meanwhile  the  character  of  his  intellect  was  more  unequivocally  developing  itself.  This 
is  obvious  from  the  terms  in  which  he  expresses  himself  in  certain  letters  to  his  college 
friends. — It  was  at  this  time  that  he  became  acquainted  with  Arthur  Murjihy,  then  carrj*- 
ing  on  the  Gniy's  Iim  Journal. 

About  tliis  period,  it  is  sud,  he  ajiplied  for  the  Logic  chair  at  the  University  of  Glasgow, 
iben  vnc^nl-     It  has  been  plausibly  conjectured,  that  he  was  encouraged  to  this  act  of 
Uhful  ambition  by  the  fart  that  Ur.  Hiilchcson,  foruieriy  professor  of  Moral  Pliilosophy 
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at  Glasgow,  was  a  native  of  Ireland.    That  he  was  a  great  admirer  of  Huttheson  is  certain. 

It  was,  indeed,  the  '*  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of  our  Ideas  of  Beauty  and  Virtue,"  that  sug- 

ested  to  Burke  the  *'  Inquiry  into  our  Ideas  of  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful.''    Nevertheless, 

Fthe  story  of  this  application  for  the  Logic  chair  at  Glasgow  seemis  to  rest  on  no  sufficient 
jundations.  Dugald  Stewart,  who  certainly  had  access  to  the  best  sources  of  information, 
cpressly  declares  that  he  knew  of  nothing  to  justify  il. 

He  continued  to  pursue  his  studies  witli  undiminished  assiduity  ;  as.siduity,  in  fact,  just 

great  as  though  he  had  not  been  a  genius.     Nor  was  he  free  merely  from  that  intellectual 

iissipation,  which  so  often  enervates  minds  of  a  superior  order ;  he  was  equally  free  from 

^excesses  of  a  more  serious  character.     Vice,  scarcely  less  opposed  to  knowledge  than  to 
rirtue,  never  withdrew  him  fi-om  his  sludies.     Few  men,  indeed,  who  ventured  within  that 

{magic  circle  where  wit  and  genius  were  too  frequently  combined  with  profligacy,  ever 
came  out  more  untainted. — Garrick  was  now  amongst  his  acquaintance. 

There  is  abundant  reason  to  believe,  that  at  this  period  of  his  life  Burke  wrote  much 
and  frequently  for  the  various  periodicals  of  the  day.  These  early  efforts  are  now,  for  the 
roost  part,  unknown  ;  nor  has  the  public,  probably,  very  much  reason  to  regret  their  loss. 
Such  productions  are  often  hasty  ;  frequently  the  more  so,  that,  being  anonymous,  their 
autliors  feel  themselves  seciu^e  from  tlie  severity  of  criticism.  At  the  very  best,  they  are  written 
daring  a  writer's  apprenticeship  to  fame ;  and  a  tolerable  exemption  from  faults,  therefore, 
win  generally  be  their  highest  merit.  To  the  author  himself,  the  discipline  and  exercise 
of  mind  they  afford  are  exceedingly  valuable ;  the  more  so,  that  he  is  not  to  ans\vcr  for  the 
follies  of  an  inexperienced  pen  with  his  re])utation.  Thus  protected,  he  can  sustain  failures 
without  shame  if  not  without  disa])pointment,  and  can  learn  wi.sdom  from  experience 
at  sometliing  less  tliau  the  costly  jmce  at  which  experience  usuall}-  sells  her  lessons.  He 
can  correct  his  faults  and  polish  his  style  by  practice  and  repeated  effort,  without  .sacri- 

Ificing  his  fiiture  fame  in  the  verj-  process  by  which  he  is  learning  how  to  acquire  it. 
Burke's  first  important  work  was  the  celebrated  "  Vindication  of  Natural  Society," 
published  in  a  large  octavo  pamphlet.  It  was  written  in  imitation  of  the  style  and  reason- 
ing of  Lord  Bolingbroke.  Some  further  remarks  on  it  will  be  found  at  the  close  of  this 
Introductory  Essay,  to  which  place  we  refer  tlic  reader  for  the  observations  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  make  on  the  other  productions  of  our  author.  This  biographical  sketch  will  merely 
iicate  the  period  and  circumstances  of  their  publication. — This  first  efibrt  excited  con- 

iblc  attention. 
In  the  same  year  appeared  his  celebrated  Essay,  entitled  "  A  Philosophical  Enquiry  into 
Origin  of  our  Ideas  of  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful."    The  severe  application  which  this 
ication  demanded  seriously  injured  his  health,  and  compelled  him  to  seek  repose.    For 
purpose  he  visited  Bath  and  Bristol,  where  he  soon  recovered.     At  Batli  he  was 
[attended  by  his  countryman.  Dr.  Christopher  Nugent.     This  amiable  man  invited  Mr. 
Burke  to  his  house,  where  he  remained  till  the  re-establishment  of  his  health  ;  Jind  the  con- 
sequence of  this  visit  was  an  attachment  between  Burke  and  the  daughter  of  his  kind  host, 
Miss  Jane  Mary  Nugent     It  has  sometimes  been  asserted,  that  this  lady  was  a  calhoUc; 
and  that  Burke  kept  a  jiriest  in  the  house  for  her,  on  whom  he  was  in  tlie  habit  of"  play- 
ing ofThis  8ce]Dtical  raillery."    The  fact  is,tliat  though  Dr.  Nugent  was  a  catholic,  his  wife 
and  daughter  were  both  presbylerians. 

This  lady  was  well  worthy  of  Burke's  affections.  To  cousiderablc  endowments  of  intellect 
•he  added  the  utmost  amiability  of  disposition.  Proud  of  her  conquest  over  such  a  man, 
prood  of  his  genius,  and  still  prouder  of  his  affections,  he  was  the  object  of  almost  idola- 
trous attachment;  an<l  to  the  promotion  of  his  happiness  she  dedicated  her  whole  life.  It 
wat  well  for  him  that  it  was  so.  Never  did  man  need  more  tlian  he  diil  a  sanctuary  and  a 
tTrfuge  in  the  quiet  of  domestic  love  from  the  incessant  agitation  of  his  public  life  ;  a  spot 
Icf  in*  iolable  serenity,  round  whicli  the  storms  of  politics  might  roar  and  bluster,  but  never 
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enter.  Such  was  his  home,  justifying  his  own  strong  and  beautiful  language,  that 
"  every  care  vanished  the  moment  he  entered  beneath  his  own  roof."  He  was  fully  sen- 
sible of  his  wife's  w  orth  ;  as  appears  by  tlie  terms  in  which  he  always  spoke  of  her,  and  the 
Igony  of  affection  with  which  he  watched  o\'er  her  in  moments  of  decUning  health. 

In  1757  appeared,  in  two  volumes  octavo,  "  An  account  of  the  European  Settlements  in 
America.*'  The  authorship  of  this  work  has  been  long  disputed  ;  that  Mr.  Burke  had 
something  to  do  with  it,  however,  is  generally  acknowledged.  WTrile  many  have  attributed 
the  whole  of  it  to  him,  others  contend  that  lie  only  revised  it,  and  that  the  whole  or  nearly 
the  whole  was  the  composition  of  his  cousin  William  Bourke.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that 
it  was  a  joint  work,  lliough  it  is  now  impossible  to  assign  the  exact  proportions  in  which 
the  labour  was  distributed.  That  Mr,  Burke  wrote  a  large  portion  of  it,  internal  evidence 
will  permit  no  reader  of  discernment  to  doubt ;  and  that  there  was  much  he  did  not  write, 
the  same  evidence  proves  quite  as  conclusively.  His  remarks  on  our  North  American 
colonies  show  bow  carefully  he  had,  even  at  that  early  period,  studied  that  portion  of  our 
dependencies.  The  attention  he  paid  to  this  subject  was  not  lost;  it  prepared  him  for  the 
enlarged  and  accurate  views  he  subsequently  took  of  the  policy  adopted  in  reference  to 
America ;  and  wliich  he  so  often  and  so  eloquently  expounded  in  pfurliament  during  the 
American  war.  The  copy-right  for  this  work  is  alleged  to  have  brought  only  fifty  guineas. 
His  enemies  have  often  urged,  as  though  it  were  a  stain  on  his  character,  that  at  this  period 
of  his  life  Burke  wrote  for  subsisleiice.  This  charge,  as  it  happens,  is  nut  true  ;  but  if  it 
were,  it  could  never  be  worth  while  to  reply  to  it :  the  fools  who  can  think  there  is  any 
degradation  in  receiving  honest  remuneration  for  hard  literary  labour  are  not  to  be  rea- 
soned with. 

In  1757  a  new  edition  of  the  "  Essay  on  the  Sublime  and  Beaulifiid"  was  called  for, 
to  which  was  prefixed  the  Introductory  Chapter  on  Taste.  A  parentis  displeasure  can 
seldom  stand  out  against  a  son's  reputation.  Accordingl},  on  Burke's  presenting  his  father 
with  a  copy,  he  received  a  substantial  proof  of  reconciliation,  in  the  shape  of  dElOO. 

About  this  lime,  as  appears  by  a  letter  to  his  friend  Shackleton,  he  contemplated  emi- 
gration to  America.  Various  motives  have  been  conjectured,  but  none  entirely  satisfactory. 
It  was,  in  all  probability,  that  which  has  led  some  other  celebrated  men  to  meditate  the 
same  step — the  prospect  of  a  family  with  inadequate  means  of  providing  for  them.  It  may 
also  be  added,  that  Burke,  as  is  well  known,  was  through  his  whole  life  passionately  fond 
of  agriculture. 

Who  can  help  speculating  on  the  singular  events  which  might  have  taken  place  had  he 
emigrated  ?  He  who  took  so  wannly  the  side  of  the  colonists  at  home, — what  would  he 
have  done  in  the  very  tliick  of  the  conflict? 

It  was  about  this  time  that  be  commenced  his  "  Essay  towards  an  Abridgment  of  the 
English  History."  Eight  sheets  were  printed  by  Dodsley,  in  1757.  The  work,  from  some 
cause  or  other,  was  thrown  aside  ;  why,  is  not  known ;  though  it  has  been  plausibly  con- 
jectured that  he  was  induced  to  abandon  it  by  hearing  tliat  Hume  was  engaged  io  a 
similar  undertaking. 

In  the  beginning  of  1 758  was  bom  that  child  of  many  hopes  and  many  sorrows,  who 
was  to  be  for  so  many  years  the  object  of  almost  idolatrous  affection ;  the  promise  of  whose 
genius  and  virtues  filled  the  imagination  of  his  father  with  visions  never  to  be  realized, 
and  for  whom,  in  the  excess  of  parental  love, — that  only  passion  that  can  never  be  allied 
with  envy, — he  anticipated  a  fame  that  shotdd  eclipse  his  own. 

The  prospect  of  a  family  (though  that  prospect  was  never  realized)  roused  the  energies  of 
his  mind,  which,  indeed,  at  no  time  needed  much  stimulus,  to  still  more  strenuous  exertion; 
ttud  he  now  commenced  the  "  Annual  Register."  This  work,  the  design  of  which  was  ex« 
cellcnt,  was  executed  with  correHpmdiug  ability  for  ii  long  scries  of  years,  and  will  be 
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the  best  record  we  have  of  llie  history,  polilical  and  literary,  of  the  times.     Some  of 
early  volumes  passed  through  several  editions.     The   earliest  are,  of  course,   those 
hich  arc  enriched  with  the  most  frequent  eoutributions  of  Mr.  Btirke.     He  did  not,  how- 
er,  wholly  cease  to  write  for  it,  even  when  engaged  in  all  the  arduous  duties  of  his  politi- 
life;  he  still  often  favoured  it  with  occasional  sketches,  either  acLualty  written  by  himself 
at  his  dictation- 
There  coimot  be  a  doubt,  that  his  connexion  with  the  Annua!  Register  was  of  signal 
nricc  to  him  in  relation  to  his  subsequent  history.     It  compelled  him  to  study  the  polilical 
istory  of  all  Europe,  and  tended  to  familiarize  him  xvith  all  those  questions  which  he  was 
lined  to  discuss  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  on  which  he  often  displayed  such 
miuutc  and  accurate  knowledge. 

Amongst  the  illustrious  friends  to  whom  Burke's  talents  had  now  procured  him  an  intro- 

^dtiction,  may  be  mentioned  Dr.  Johnson,  George  Lord  Littleton,  Soame  Jenyns,  and  Sir 

ua  Re^TioMs.     He  was  also  introduced  to  Hume,  with  \vhom  however,  as  might  have 

expected,  he  never  became  intimate;  and  to  Adam  Smith.     About  this  period  Mr. 

urke  resided  occasionally  at  Plaistow ,  in  Essex. 

But  the  time  was  fast  approachiug  when  Edmund  Burke  was  no  longer  to  occupy  a  merely 

private  station,  or  exhaust  his  wondrous  talents  in  the  laborious  and  inadequately  renm- 

Dcral^d  drudgeries  of  periodical  literature;  and  as  though  he  anticipated  his  future  destinies, 

llis  studies,  at  this  lime,  were  beginning  to  be  wholly  or  chiefly  of  a  political  character. 

riic  amiable  and  accomplished  Lord  Charlemont,  of  whom  Burke  constantly  spoke  with 

tbusiastic  love  and  gratitude,  was  tlie  man  bj''  whom  he  was  irnniedialely  introduced  to 

e  attention  of  those  in  power.     This  nobleman  recommended  him  to  the  well  known 

8ingle-s|>eech  Hamilton,"  who  in  17C1  had  been  appointed  chief  secretary  to  Lord  Halifax, 

lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland.     This  gentleman  engaged  Mr.  Burke  in  a  somewhat  anomalous 

dttncter, — of  part  friend,  part  secretary.  What  share  Mr.  Burke  had  in  tlie  councils  of  the 

fovemmeut  cannot  now  be  ascertained ;  that  his  duties  were  arduous,  however,  is  obvious, 

for  be  speaks  of  "  a  long  and  laborious  attendance."     While  in  Ireland  he  spent  some  time 

unidst  the  scenes  of  his  childhood  and  youth;  and,  when  public  duty  permitted,  visited 

England   on  those  literary   undertakings  which  his  active  mind   cotdd    not  be  tempted 

wholly  to  forego.     In  1703  he  received  a  pension,  on  the  Irish  establishment,  of  £iiOO  per 

tnnum,  for  which  he  was  principally  indebted  to  Mr.  Hamilton.     He  enjoyed  it,  however, 

otIt  a  year  and  a  half; — it  appears  it  was  imparted  with  an  expectation  that  it  would  be 

paid  for  by  implicit  political  obedience.     Mr.  Burke,  however,  was  not  a  man  to  do  such 

feallT  and  homage  to  Mammon.     His  independent  and  lofty  spirit  could  not  sloop  to  such 

ifoooiiny.     Accordingly,  unwilling  tti  purchase  his  pension  by  such  an  enormous  outlay  of 

eomcience,  he  offered  to  relinquish  it.     Mr.  Hamilton,  who  managed  the  whole  matter  in  the 

tree  spirit  of  a  political  huckster,  had  the  meanness  to  accept  this  ofler.     The  whole  trans- 

iclion  1%  in  fact,  highly  honourable  to  Mr.  Burke's  character,  though  his  enemies  have 

gmerally  represented  it  otherwise.     The  particulars  have  transpired  within  a  few  years  only 

1     hf  Ibe  publication  of  a  letter  of  Mr.  Burke's  to  Mr.  Flood,  which  we  here  publish. 

^^^1^  Mr  DEAB  Flood, 

^m  "I  tliaak  yon  for  your  kind  and  most  obliging  letters ;  you  are  a  person  whose  good  ofllcps  are  not 
M- •»i»«,  and  to  whom  one  may  venture  to  be  obliged  without  danger  to  his  honour.  As  I  depend  upon 
I       y*»  dlkrrity,  so  I  shall  most  certainly  call  upon  your  friendship,  if  I  should  have  any  thing  to  do  in 

fnlMMl  {  this,  however,  is  not  the  cnse  at  present,  at  least  in  any  way  in  which  your  interposition  may 

Wmployetl  with  a  proper  attention  to  yourself;  a  point  which  I  fihatl  always  very  tenderly  consider 

iat  mtf  application  I  make  to  my  friends. 
"hi*  rery  (rue  that  there  is  an  eternal  ruplure  between  me  and  Hamilton,  which  was  on  my  side 

Odibrr  soaght  nor  provoked ;  for  though  his  conduct  in  public  affairs  has  been  for  a  long  time  directly 
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rontrary  to  my  opinions,  very  reproachful  to  himself,  and  extremely  disgustful  to  me ;  and  though  in 
prlTBte  he  has  not  juatly  fulfilled  one  of  his  engagements  to  me,  yet  I  was  so  uneasy  and  awltward  at 
coming  to  a  breach,  where  I  had  once  a  close  and  intimate  friendship,  that  1  continued  with  a  kind  of 
desperate  fideUty  to  adhere  to  his  cause  and  person ;  and  when  I  found  him  greatly  disposed  to  quarrel 
with  me,  I  used  such  submissive  measures  as  I  never  before  could  prevadl  upon  myself  to  use  to 
any  man. 

"  The  occasion  of  our  difference  was  not  any  act  whatsoever  on  my  part;  it  was  entirely  on  his,  by  a 
voluntary  but  most  insolent  and  intolerable  demand,  amounting  to  no  less  than  a  claim  of  servitude 
during  the  whole  course  of  my  life,  without  leaving  me  at  any  time  a  power  either  of  getting  forward 
with  honour,  or  of  retiring  witlt  tranquilhty.  This  was  really  and  truly  the  substance  of  his  demand 
upon  me,  to  which  I  need  not  toll  you  I  refused,  with  some  degree  of  indignation,  to  submit  On  this 
we  cetued  to  see  each  other,  or  to  correspond,  a  good  while  before  you  left  London.  He  then  com- 
menced, through  the  intervention  of  others,  a  negociation  with  me,  in  which  he  showed  as  much  of 
meanness  in  hia  proposals  as  he  had  done  of  arrogance  in  his  demands ;  but  as  all  these  proposals  were 
vitiated  by  the  taint  of  that  servitude  with  which  they  were  all  mixed,  his  negociation  came  to  nothing. 

"  He  grounded  these  monstrous  claims  (such  as  never  were  before  heard  of  in  this  country)  on  that 
pension  which  he  hud  prociircd  for  me  through  Colonel  Cunningharae,  the  late  primate,  and  Lord 
Halifax ;  for,  through  all  that  series  of  persons,  this  paltry  business  was  contrived  to  pass.  Now, 
though  I  was  sensible  that  I  owed  (his  pension  to  the  good  will  of  the  primate  in  a  great  degree,  and 
though,  if  it  had  come  from  Hamilton's  pocket,  instead  of  being  derived  from  the  Irish  treasury,  I  had 
earned  it  by  a  long  and  laborious  attendance,  and  might,  in  any  other  than  that  unfortunate  connexion, 
have  got  a  much  better  thing;  yet,  to  get  rid  of  hira  completely,  and  not  to  carry  a  memorial  of  such  a 
person  about  me,  I  offered  to  transmit  it  to  his  attorney  in  trust  for  him.  This  offer  he  thought  proper 
to  accept.  I  beg  pardon,  my  dear  Flood,  for  troubling  you  so  long  on  a  subject  which  ought  not  to 
employ  a  moment  of  your  thoughts,  and  never  shall  again  employ  a  moment  of  mine." 

Mr.  Burke's  silence  on  this  subject  was  as  Iionouralile  as  Oic  independent  part  he  had 
acted  in  the  transaction  itself.     Here  the  connexion  between  the  parties  totally  cease.d. 

While  in  Dublin,  in  1763,  his  unfortunate  friend  Barry-j.  (afterwards  the  well  known 
painter,  then  an  unfriended  son  of  genius,)  was  recommended  to  hira.  He  had  come  to  ex- 
hibit a  picture.  Mr.  Burke  looked  at  it,  approved  it,  and  asked  him  what  were  his 
prospects.  A  curious  occurrence,  well  worth  relating,  took  place  at  this  interview.  Burke, 
as  an  expcriraent,  thought  proper  to  defend  some  questionable  canon  of  taste  by  unsound 
hut  plausible  argument.  Barry  contested  it,  and  to  justify  himself  in  his  position  quoted 
firotu  a  certain  anonymous  essay,  as  he  said,  "  On  the  Sublime  and  Bcautifiil."  Burke  with 
great  gravity  began  to  depreciate  that  performance  as  the  production  of  some  nameless 
Bcribhler,  and  as  utterly  unworthy  of  being  ciled  as  an  authority.  This  provoked  Barry, 
who  was  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  essay,  almost  to  fury.  With  the  constitutional  ardour 
of  genius,  which  can  never  suffer  self-interest  to  check  its  enthusiasm  for  its  favourite  pur- 
suit, he  quite  forgot  that  Burke  was  his  promised  patron.  Nor  could  Burke  pacify  him  till  he 
had  told  him  that  he  was  himse/Jlho  author.  The  enthusiastic  son  of  genius,  starting  from 
his  seat,  enjbraced  Burke  with  ardour,  and  produced  a  very  unexceptionable  proof  of  his 
admiration  for  his  unknown  friend,  in  the  shape  of  a  MS.  volume  of  the  essay  transcribed  by 
himself!  It  was  well,  however,  for  Barry  thai  the  author  and  the  critic  happened  to  be  th« 
same  person. 

If  ever  indigent  genius  received  munificent  patronage,  Barry  received  it  from  Burke; 
patronage,  the  more  munificent  indeed,  that  Burke  could  ill  afford  it.  He  did  not  do  as  so 
many  others  have  done, — utter  a  few  words  of  very  frigid  advice  or  of  inefficacious  sympathy, 
nor  content  liimself  with  the  cheap,  because  insincere,  promises  of  more  substantial  support 
Tliough  possessed  of  little  himself,  he  aided  him  with  a  hberality  most  generously  dispro- 
portionate to  his  means.  Having  paid  his  passage  from  Dublin  to  London,  he  invited  him 
to  his  house ;  introduced  him  to  all  the  most  eminent  artists,  and  procured  him  respect* 
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einplo}inent.  Nor  did  his  friendship  end  here.  Convinced  of  the  artist's  talents, 
resolved  that  he  should  lack  no  fair  opportunity  of  aillivating  thera.  No  sooner, 
gfore,  were  his  means  equal  to  such  generosity,  than,  in  concurrence  with  Sir  J. 
[Keimolds,  he  advised  hira  to  travel  to  Italy  for  improvement,  offering  to  support  him  while 
'abroad.  Barr>'  was  absent  five  years,  during  the  whole  of  which  time  he  earned  not  a 
fiuthing,  but  was  supported  solely  at  the  expense  of  Burke  and  his  brother,  who  often  per- 
gerered  in  iheir  kindness  with  great  inconvenience  to  themselves.  Nor  was  it  pecuniary 
aid  alone  that  Burke  contributed  ;  he  gave  him,  what  was  at  least  equally  valuable,  his 
advice  as  it  regarded  the  course  of  his  studies.  This  he  communicated  in  a  series  of  letters, 
in  which  he  often  shows  himself  dee])ly  acquainted  with  the  great  principles  of  the  art. 
These  interesting  documents  are  all  printed  in  Barry's  Memoirs.  One  or  two  we  subjoin  as 
jcimcn. 


"  Mr  DEAR  BxaRy, 

"  I  am  gTpally  in  arrear  lo  you  on  account  of  correspondence ;  but  not,  I  assure  you,  on  account  of 
Rgard.  rstpi'm,  and  sincere  good  wishes.  My  mind  followed  you  to  Paris,  tlirougli  your  Alpine  jour- 
ney, and  to  Rome  ;  you  are  an  admirable  painter  with  your  pen  as  well  as  with  your  pencil  ;  every  one 
tovhom  f  showed  your  letters,  felt  an  interest  in  your  little  adventures,  as  well  as  a  satisfaction  in  your 
dneription  ;  because  there  is  not  only  n  taste,  but  a  feeling  in  what  you  observe,  something  that  shows 
ytn  have  an  heart ;  and  F  would  have  you  by  all  means  keep  it.  I  thank  you  for  Alexander ;  Reynolds 
Ktim  high  esteem  on  it,  he  lliinks  it  admirably  drawn,  and  with  great  spirit.  He  had  it  at  his  house 
ibr  aome  time,  and  returned  it  in  a  very  fine  frame ;  and  it  at  present  makes  a  capital  ornament  of  our 
tttde  dining-room  between  the  two  doors.  At  Rome  you  are,  I  suppose,  even  still  so  much  agitated  by 
4c  profusion  of  fine  things  on  every  side  of  you,  that  you  have  hardly  had  time  to  sit  down  to  metho- 
dieal  and  regular  study.  When  you  do,  you  will  certainly  select  the  best  parts  of  the  best  things, 
md  attach  yourself  to  thorn  wholly.  You,  whose  letter  would  be  the  best  direction  in  the  world  to  any 
othiv  painter,  want  none  yourself  from  me,  who  know  little  of  the  mailer.  But  as  you  were  always 
iiUgeDt  enough  to  bear  my  humour  under  the  name  of  advice,  you  will  permit  me  now,  ray  dear  Barry, 
CMcmore  to  wish  you,  in  the  beginning  at  least,  to  contract  the  circle  of  your  .studies.  The  extent  and 
npiiKtj  of  your  mind  carries  you  to  too  great  a  diversity  of  things,  and  to  the  completion  of  a  whole 
Mbre  you  are  quite  master  of  the  parts  in  a  degree  equal  to  the  dignity  of  your  ideas.  This  dispo- 
litiaa  uri»c%  from  a  generous  impatience,  which  is  a  fault  almost  characteristic  of  great  genius.  But 
IOm  a&alt  nevertheless,  and  one  which  I  am  sure  you  will  correct  when  you  consider  that  there  is  a 
|ml  daal  of  mechanic  in  your  profession,  in  which,  however,  the  distinctive  part  of  the  art  consists,  and 
viAoiit  which  the  first  ideas  can  only  make  a  good  critic,  not  a  painter. 

*•  I  caafeng  I  am  not  much  desirous  of  your  composing  many  pieces,  for  some  time  at  least.  Compo- 
litiaa  (thoagh  by  some  people  placed  foremost  in  the  hut  of  the  ingredients  of  an  art)  I  do  not  value 
afar  CO  highly.  I  know  none  who  attempts,  that  docs  not  succeed  tolerably  in  that  part ;  but  that  ex- 
<{BiaHc  masterly  drawing,  which  is  the  glory  of  the  great  school  where  you  are,  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of 
itffttw,  perhaps  to  none  of  the  present  age,  in  its  highest  perfection.  If  I  were  to  indulge  a  con- 
jectafc,  I  should  attribute  all  that  is  called  grealnejss  of  style  and  manner  of  drawing,  to  this  exact 
klkBwledge  of  the  parts  of  the  human  l>ody,  of  anatomy  and  perspective.  For  by  knowing  exactly  and 
taUtaaUy,  without  the  labour  of  particular  and  occasional  thinking,  what  was  to  be  done  in  every  figure 
they  dangned,  they  naturally  attained  a  freedom  and  spirit  of  outline ;  because  they  could  be  daring 
aitfaoot  being  abiard;  whereas  ignorance,  if  it  be  cautious,  is  poor  and  timid ;  if  bold,  it  is  only  blindly 
Pmaaiptaoaa.  Thia  minute  and  thorough  knowledge  of  anatomy,  and  practical  as  well  as  theoretical 
pea^eetsre,  by  which  I  mean  to  include  foreshortening,  is  all  the  effect  of  labour  and  use  in  particular 
and  not  in  general  compositions.  Notwithstanding  your  natural  repugnance  to  handling  of  car- 
jen  ought  to  make  the  knife  go  with  the  pencil,  and  study  anatomy  in  real,  and,  if  you  can,  in 
ftefocBt  ditceetions.  You  know  that  a  man  who  despises,  as  you  do,  the  minutim  of  the  art,  is  bound 
••  be  tfUtt  perfect  in  the  noblest  part  of  all,  or  he  is  nothing.  Mediocrity  is  tolerable  in  middling 
bat  not  at  aD  in  the  great.     In  the  course  of  the  studies  I  speak  of,  it  would  not  be  amiss  to 
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paint  portraits  often  and  diligently.  This  I  do  not  say  aa  wishing  you  to  turn  your  studies  to  portrait- 
painting,  quite  otherwise;  but  because  many  things  in  the  human  face  will  certainly  escape  you  '.vith- 
out  aomc  intermixture  of  that  kind  of  study. 

"  Well,  1  think  1  have  said  enough  to  try  your  humility  on  this  subject.  But  1  am  thus  troublesome 
from  a  sincere  anxiety  for  your  success.  I  think  you  a  man  of  honour  and  of  genius,  and  I  would  not 
have  your  talents  lost  to  yourself^  your  friends,  or  your  countrj',  by  any  means.  You  will  then  attri- 
bute my  freedom  to  my  soh'citude  about  you,  and  my  solicitude  to  my  friendship.  Be  so  good  to  con- 
tinue your  letters  and  observations  as  usual.  They  are  exceedingly  grateful  to  us  all,  and  we  keep 
them  by  us. 

"  Since  I  saw  yoti  I  spent  three  months  in  Ireland.  1  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Sleigh  but  C^BH 
day  or  two.  We  talked  much  about  you,  and  he  loves  and  esteems  you  extremely.  I  saw  nothinfl^l 
the  way  of  your  art  there  which  promised  much.  Those  who  seemed  most  forward  in  Dublin  when  we 
were  there,  are  not  nt  all  advanced,  and  seem  to  have  little  ambition.  Here  they  are  as  you  left  them: 
Reynolds  every  now  and  then  striking  out  some  wonder.  Barrett  has  fallen  into  the  painting  of  views. 
It  is  the  tnoat  called  for,  and  the  most  lucrative  part  of  his  business.  He  is  a  wonderful  observer  of  the 
accidents  of  nature,  and  produces  every  day  something  new  from  that  source,  and  indeed  is  on  the  whole 
8  delightful  painter,  and  possessed  of  great  resources.  But  I  do  not  think  he  gets  forward  as  much  as 
his  genius  would  entitle  hitfi  to ;  as  he  is  so  far  from  studying,  that  he  does  not  even  look  at  the  pic- 
tures of  any  of  the  great  masters,  either  Italians  or  Dutch.  A  man  never  can  have  any  point  of  pride 
that  is  not  pernicious  to  him.  He  loves  you,  and  always  inquires  for  you.  He  is  now  on  a  night'pieee, 
which  is  indeed  noble  in  the  conception  ;  and  in  the  execution  of  the  veiy  first  merit.  When  I  say  he 
does  not  improve,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  he  is  not  the  first  we  have  in  that  way,  but  that  his  capacity 
ought  to  have  carried  him  to  equal  any  that  ever  painted  landscape, 

"  I  have  given  you  some  account  of  your  friends  among  the  painters  here,  now  I  will  say  a  word  of 
ourselves.  The  change  of  (he  Ministry  you  know  was  pleasing  to  none  of  our  household. — Your  friend 
Will,  did  not  think  proper  to  hold  even  the  place  he  had.  He  has  therefore,  with  the  spirit  you  know 
to  belong  to  him,  resigned  his  employment.  But  I  thank  God,  we  want  in  our  new  situation  neither 
friends,  nor  a  reasonable  share  of  credit  It  will  be  a  pleasure  to  you  to  hear,  that  if  we  are  out  of 
play,  others  of  your  friends  are  in.  Macleanc  is  luider-secretary  in  Lord  Shelbume'a  office ;  and  there 
is  no  doubt  but  he  will  be,  as  he  deserves,  well  patronized  there." 

The  language  in  which  Barry  ever  after  spoke  of  Burke  is  equally  honourable  to  his  own 
gratitude  and  the  unbounded  benevolence  of  his  patron.  *'  I  am  your  property,"  be  write* 
on  one  occasion  to  Mr.  Burke;  "  you  ought  surely  to  be  free  with  a  man  of  your  own  inak> 
ing,  who  has  found  in  you,  father,  brother,  friend,  every  thing."  "  Mr.  Burke,"  he  said  on 
another  occasion,  "  has  been,  under  God,  all  in  all  to  me." 

Durke  was  now  observed  to  devote  bis  whole  energies  to  the  acquisition  of  political 
knowledge.  During  the  silling  of  parliament,  the  gallery  of  the  House  of  Commons  found 
him  an  eager  auditor  on  every  important  occasion.  He  himself  allenvards  admitted  that 
his  studies  were  indefatigably  directed  to  obtaining  a  thorough  kniowledge  of  the  histoiy 
and  the  principles  of  the  constitution,  the  state  of  all  our  principal  aflairs  domestic  and 
foreign,  and  especially  of  our  colonial  and  commercial  interests.  Politicnl  economy  he 
studied  with  the  utmost  diligence,  and  with  not  greater  diligence  than  success  ;  of  this  he 
afterwards  afforded  abundant  proofs  in  his  speeches  and  writings.  He  was,  indeed,  the  first 
statesman  who  ever  attained  any  verj'  large  and  comprehensive  views  on  the  subject. 

In  1764  Reynolds  and  Burke  originated  the  Literary  Club,  of  which  themselves  and 
Johnson  were  the  most  distinguished  members,  and  the  history  of  which  is  associated  with 
almost  every  considerable  name  which  adorned  the  literature  of  the  period. — But  Mr.  Rurke 
was  now  to  make  his  appearance  on  a  \i*idcr  theatre.  The  administration  was  already  totter- 
ing. Various  circumstances  had  concurred  to  render  it  unpopular ;  none  more  so  than  llie  pro- 
ceedings against  Mr.  Wilkes,  and  the  fatal  omission  of  the  name  of  the  Princess  Dowager  of 
Wales  in  the  Regency  Bill,  fi-amed  on  the  first  symptoms  of  alienation  in  the  royal  mind. 
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fncfcr  these  circumstances  Mr.  Pilt,  afterwards  Earl  of  Chatham,  was  applied  lo ;  but  as 
be  conditions  of  that  able  but  haughty  minister  were  such  as  royalty  could  not  comply 
ith,  and  the  will  of  royalty  itself  not  more  imperious  than  his  own,  the  negociations  were 
liandoncd. 

By  the  mediation  of  the  Dulce  of  Cumberland,  a  section  of  the  Whigs  entered  office 
ider  the  auspices  of  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham.  This  nobleman  was  a  man  of  no  mean 
lents  and  accomplishments ;  at  all  events  he  possessed  an  advantage  which  is  generally 
ipposed  to  argue  the  existence  of  them,  or  which,  if  it  can  be  obtained  without  them,  will 
far  lo  make  up  fur  their  absence ;  we  mean  popularity.  Those  virtues,  however,  for 
lich  he  was  mure  especially  popular,  he  rfi'rf  possess — and,  indeed,  the  only  way  lo  obtain 
%  character  for  them  is  to  possess  them  ;— the  virtues  of  consistency  and  integrity.  For  the 
reit,  his  talents  were  rather  useful  ibj^n  splendid;  he  was  characterized  chiefly  by  that 
pradence,  that  sobriety  of  mind,  that  practical  sense,  which  generally  accompany  the  virtues 
above  mentioned.  But  though  he  possessed  many  good  qualities,  he  had  no  such  super- 
fluity of  merit  as  could  atone  for  the  defects  of  the  cabinet  he  formed.  Its  great,  its  essen- 
tial vice  was  a  want  of  unity  ;  it  was  composed  of  men  of  all  shades  of  opinion,  of  all 
political  seels ;  while  some  of  them,  (a  still  more  dangerous  set,)  belonged  to  no  sect  at  all ; 
men  who  are  too  prudent  lo  commit  themselves  to  any  fixed  opinions,  and  who,  having  no 
certain  course,  can  manage  to  trim  their  sails  to  any  wind. 
Bom,  therefore,  with  the  elements  of  dissolution  within,  a  short-lived  existence  was 
redicted  for  it  Our  immediate  object,  however,  is  merely  lo  trace  Mr.  Burke's  con- 
dition with  it  ;  a  connexion  which  affected  his  whole  future  life.  In  July  1765,  at  the  in- 
of  Mr.  Fitzherbert  and  some  other  friends,  he  was  appointed  private  secretary  to 
[arquis  of  Rockingham.  He  had  scarcely  been  appointed,  when  a  strange 
report,  communicated  to  the  Marquis  of  Ropkingham  by  the  Duke  of  Newca.'ille,  for 
popoaes  which  none  can  doubt,  threatened  his  immediate  dismissal.  This  report  was 
aolllhig  less  than  that  Burke  was  a  papist  and  Jacobin  in  disguise.  The  frankness  and 
wident  honesty  with  which  these  charges  were  repelled,  and  the  honour  with  which  he 
ollered  to  resign  his  situation  rather  than  remain,  if  the  slightest  feeling  of  doubt  or  hesita- 
6aa  lingered  in  tlie  mind  of  the  Marquis,  removed  every  suspicion,  if  any  had  ever  existed, 
nay,  procuried  him  a  confidence,  which,  but  for  this,  he  might  not  so  soon  have  enjoyed ; 
"»  confidence  which,"  as  Lord  Charlemont  afterwards  said,  "  Lord  Rockingham  never  had 
occanon  to  repent'*  Through  the  interest  of  Lord  Vemey,  he  entered  parliament  as 
mrmher  for  Wendover. 

The  Rockingham  administration,  it  is  well  known,  entered  into  power  under  very  criti- 
cal circumstances.  The  stamp  act,  passed  in  the  previous  session,  was  spreading  discontent 
and  alann  through  otir  American  colonies,  and  inspiring  the  manufacturers  at  home,  who 
bcgm  lo  tremble  for  their  trade  to  the  American  ports,  with  discontent  almost  equally 

Tb«  session  opened  Jan.  14,  1766,  and  on  a  very  early  day  Mr.  Burke  delivered  his  first 
ipeeeb.  It  was  on  that  fruitful  theme  which  was  afterwards  to  excite  so  much  of  his  elo- 
^pMBoe,  America,  Litlle  of  this  first  effort  now  remains.  That  it  must  have  possessed 
no  ordinajy  excellence,  however,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  it  drew  from  Mr.  Pitt,  who 
feOoired  bim,  llie  most  marked  commendations.  After  this  he  spoke  very  firequently,  and 
meh  time  with  increasing  effect. 

The  parliamentary  reputation  of  Burke  was  not  of  slow  growth,  as  is  usually  the  case; 
it  bad  DO  alow  dawning  ;  ho  burst  at  once  into  a  blaze  of  celebrity.  Johnson  himself  has 
Wl  h  on  record,  "  that  probably  no  man  at  his  first  appearance  ever  obtained  so  much  repu- 
UtioQ  before." 

The  ipost  important  measure  on  which  the  Rockingham  party  resolved  was  that  which 
kmenca,  and  is  well  known  to  every  reader  of  this  jwrtion  of  our  history.     It 
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repealed  the  stamp  act  on  the  ground  of  expediency^  but  asserted  the  iegisiative  power  of 
Great  Britain  to  enforce  it,  if  she  thought  proper.  This  was  a  middle  course  between  the 
two  extreme  parties,  one  of  whom  denied  the  riglit  of  England  to  tax  the  colonies  at  all, 
while  the  other  not  only  maintained  that  right,  but  could  not  rest  satisfied  to  see  such  z 
weapon  rusting  in  its  scabbard.  Whether  the  measure  u*as  altogether  well  judged  or  not, 
it  bears  most  conclusive  internal  evidence  of  having  been  in  a  considerable  measure  the 
work  of  Mr.  Burke.  It  bears  the  very  stamp  of  his  policy.  His  principle  was  always  to 
apply  a  practical  remedy  to  a  practical  grievance,  and  never  to  discuss  abstract  principles,  or, 
at  all  events,  not  before  the  most  imperious  necessity  compelled  such  a  course.  The  measure 
answered  its  purpose ;  and  had  the  principles  it  recognised  been  adhered  to,  North  America 
might  long  have  remained  the  colonies  of  Britain. — Several  other  measures  were  passed 
this  session,  the  most  popular  of  which  was  Ihe  resoiution  against  general  warrants.  Under 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  Mr.  Wilkes  returned  from  banishment.  With  the  consummate  im- 
pudence which  marked  his  whole  career,  he  proposed  the  most  extravagant  terms  to  the 
Ministry.  By  the  .skilful  negociations  of  Mr.  Burke,  however,  he  was  again  induced  to 
retire  from  the  kingdom,  with  a  small  gratuity. 

Parliament  was  prorogued  in  June,  and  in  July  the  ministry  were  dismissed^  No 
pension,  or  sinecure,  or  reversion  awaited  any  of  them.  Mr.  Burke  soon  after  drew  up  that 
masterly  little  sketch,  entitled,  "  A  Short  Account  of  a  late  Short  Administration ;"  in  which, 
leaving  his  readers  to  form  their  own  judgment  of  th<it  administration,  he  simply  stated,  in  a 
few  paragraphs,  what  it  had  done  during  the  year  it  had  been  in  oflice. 

No  sooner  was  the  Rockingham  administration  dismissed,  than  Mr.  Pitt  was  applied  to 
to  form  a  new  one.  He  attempted  to  combine  it  out  of  the  elements  of  all  political  parties, 
and  he  produced  in  consequence  a  monster  of  inconsistencies,  every  oue  of  whose  members 
seemed  to  counterwork  the  other.  This  was  the  memorable  "  piece  of  joinery,"  gome 
years  aftenvards  so  happily  described  by  Mr.  Burke. 

Ten  days  after  the  dismissal  of  the  Rockingham  admimstration,  Burke  set  out  for  Ire- 
land, accompanied  by  his  wife  and  her  mother.  He  has  himself  stated  his  motives  for  this 
journey,  and  they  are  highly  honourable  to  him.  It  was  "  to  put  himself  out  of  the  nego- 
ciations which  were  then  carrying  on  very  eagerly  a:id  through  many  channels  with  the 
Earl  of  Chatham,  he  went  to  Ireland  very  soon  after  the  change  of  ministiT,  and  did  not 
return  until  the  meeting  of  parliament.  He  was  at  that  lime  free  from  any  thing  that  look- 
ed like  an  engagement."  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  he  might  have  had  a  place 
under  the  new  administration,  namely,  that  of  a  lord  of  trade,  and  that  be  was  advised 
by  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham  to  accept  it. 

The  session  of  1766  opened  with  unequivocal  symptoms  of  weakness  and  approaching 
dissolution  in  tlie  ministry.  A  resolution  that  the  land-tax  should  be  four  shillings  in  the 
pound,  was  carried  against  the  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  But  this  was  without  tlie 
camp;  more  formidable  (errors  were  withun.  Mutual  suspicion  and  distrust  had  spread 
weakness  through  every  part  of  the  administration. — Parliament  was  prorogued  in  July ; 
before  that  event  Burke  is  said  to  have  been  offered  a  seat  at  the  Treasury  Board,  but  tlie 
conditions  attached  to  the  offer  were  such  as  he  could  not  accept. 

No  sooner  had  the  next  session  opened,  than  he  distinguished  himself  by  a  most  elo- 
quent speech  against  the  mini.strj',  which  however,  soon  after  tlie  commencement  of  the  session^ 
received  an  accession  of  strength  from  the  Bedford  party,  terminating  in  what  is  osuaUy 
called  the  Grafton  administration.  The  chief  topics  which  engaged  Burke's  attention  were 
the  nulfnm  iempus  act,  the  public  distresses  consequent  on  the  deamess  of  provisions,  and 
the  affairs  of  the  East  India  company.  The  parliament  was  dissolved  in  March,  when 
Mr.  Burke  was  again  chosen  for  Wendover. 

It  was  at  tins  time  that  he  purchased  an  estate  in  Buckinghamshire,  called  Grogorie^, 
which  cost  not  less  than  X20,000.    Tlie  manner  in  which  the  money  was  raised  for  this 
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tt  has  oflen  led  to  snnni.scs  and  reports  not  ven'  favourable  to  Mr.  Burke's  character, 
all  of  which  appear  to  be  without  foundation.     The  simjile  fact  is,  that  the  larger  por- 
tion of  the  money  was  left  him  by  his  fatlier  and  elder  brother,  then  dead ;  and  the  rest 
i«ly  lent  him  by  his  patron  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  if  it  ought  not  rather  to  be 
lidered  little  more  than  a  just  return  for  the  faithful  and  indefatigable  services  of  his 

The  session  of  1768  opened  in  pcqilexities.     America  was  agitated  from  one  extremity 

the  other,  and   the  tone   of  remonstrance  was  fast  strengthening  into  that  of  defiance. 

,  together  with  other  topics,  (more  especially  the  flagrant  injustice  of  summoning 

Americans  to  England  for  trial,)  furnished  Mr.  Burke  with  matter  of  frequent  and  powerful 

! invective.  Unable  any  longer  to  carry  on  the  government,  Lord  Chatham  resigned.  At 
ibis  critical  moment,  as  if  to  increase  tlie  intricacy  of  this  confused  plot,  appeared  on  the 
Jtage  the  notorirms  Wilkes,  and  against  tlie  influence  of  both  court  and  legislature  gained  the 
plectiou  of  Middlesex.     His  election  and  consequent  prosecution,  as  is  well  known,  were 

ifuUowed  by  disgraceful  riots.  In  this  difficult  juncture  Burke  behaved  in  a  manner  worthy 
of  himself,  and  while  he  heartily  detested  the  demagogue,  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to 
defeat  the  unconstitutional  metliods  adopted  to  crush  him. 
At  this  period  Mr.  Gren%'ille  either  wrote,  or  caused  to  be  written,  a  pamphlet  entitled  "The 
Present  State  of  the  Nation."  It  was  an  elaborate  defence  of  the  Marquis  of  Bute's  mea- 
nim  and  his  own.  To  this  pamphlet  Mr.  Burke  replied,  in  his  celebrated  work,  entitled, 
"Observations  on  a  late  Pamphlet,  entitled.  The  Present  State  of  the  Nation."  It  is  an  ad- 
mirable piece,  distinguished  not  more  by  comprehensiveness  in  its  general  reasonings  than  by 
tttnute  accuracy  of  delad  in  the  statements,  fmancial  and  commercial,  on  which  his  reason- 
ings were  founded.  As  this  microscopic  accuracy  was  the  point  in  which  Mr.  Grenville 
most  prided  him.self,  Mr.  Burke's  reply  was  the  more  galling.  It  showed,  moreover,  that 
Ihere  was  scarcely  any  subject  which  could  come  amiss  to  one  who  added  to  natural  en- 
(kMrments  so  rare  a  knowledge  almost  universal. 

The  session  of  1770  was  a  most  important  one.  His  most  strenuous  eflbrts  were  those 
nade  in  favour  of  the  bounty  on  the  exportation  of  foreign  com,  in  support  of  the  bill  for 
legulaling  controverted  elections,  and  in  a  speech  proposing  a  censure  on  ministers  for  their 
Ainrrican  policy.     It  was  in  this  session  that  Mr.  Fox  made  his  first  speech — a  speech  to 

I  which  Burke  replied,  and  with  some  severity. 
About  this  period,  Mr,  Burke  drew  up  a  petition  from  the  Freeholders  of  Middlesex, 
pnjing  for  a  new  parliament.     With  the  same  object  he  pubhshed  his  powerful  work  en- 
tilled,  **  Thoughts  on  the  Present  Discontents.'* 

The  session  of  1771  found  him  as  indefatigable  as  ever  in  the  ranks  of  opposition.     He 

cinefly  signalized  himself  by  the  active  part  he  took  in  the  support  of  a  measure  of  Serjeant 

Glyiro,  for  an  inquiry  into  the  administration  of  justice  in  Westminster  Hall ;  of  a  bill  to 

••certain  the  rights  of  electors  in  choosing  their  own  representatives,  and  those  nf  juries  in 

eaiea  of  prosecution  for  libel,  a  bill  which  was,  in  fact,  his  own  ;  and  in  opposing  government 

to  ibe  unhappy  affair  of  Falkland's  Island.     But  the  most  important  service  he  rendered 

datittg  this  session,  however  comparatively  insignificant  it  might  have  appeared  then,  was 

^^^Bleicaic«  of  the  publication  of  the  proceedings  in  parliament.     This  led,  not  to  the  recog- 

^HMw,  indeed,  but  to  what  is  practically  as  good,  an  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  the  most 

^PMoallie  privileges,  (next  to  the  privileges  of  our  great  charters,)  which  this  country  pos- 

waMt.    Though  never  as  yet  formally  recognised,  prescription,  joined  with  public  opinion, 

1ms  rendered  the  privilege  as  sacred  as  law  could  make  it.  No  goveniment  would  be  so  mad 

as  to  invade  it ;  and  if  any  were  so  mad,  it  would  be  impossible  that  the  attempt  should  bo 

Mcce«sful. 

Id  1771  Burke  was  appointed  agent  to  the  State  of  New  York,  a  situation  worth  about 
XlOOO  a  year.    This  situation  aflbrdcd  bis  observant  and  capacious  mind  the  fullest  oppor- 
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tunkies  of  obtaining  a  thorough  knowledge  of  American  affairs.  In  the  short  session  whlcli 
ended  1772,  nothing  of  much  consequence  was  done.  lie  distinguished  himself  chiefly  in 
opposing  the  petition  of  certain  clergymen,  who  prayed  to  be  relieved  from  the  necessity  of 
subscription  to  the  Articles ;  in  advocating  with  consummate  ability  the  repeal  of  the  Test 
Act,  a  motion  for  which  passed  by  a  great  majority  in  the  lower  house  but  was  rejected  in 
the  lords  ;  in  opposing  the  "  Royal  Marriage  Act ;"  in  defending  a  bill  for  securing  private 
property  against  dormant  claims  of  the  church  ;  and  anotlier  for  the  relief  of  Protestant 
dissenters.  In  this  summer  and  tlialof  1773  he  visited  France,  where  he  saw  that  splendid 
vision  of  royal  beauty  and  grandeur,  which  he  afterwards  described  with  such  rare  felicity 
in  his  "  Reflections  on  tlie  French  Revolution."  Even  at  this  early  period  he  obsen'ed 
with  alarm  and  sorrow,  that  combination  of  genius  and  atheism,  which  was  slowly  prepar- 
ing the  Revolution.  He  even  made  alhision  to  this  state  of  things  in  the  following 
parliament. 

The  **  East  India  Company"  formed  the  great  subject  of  dissension  throughout  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  next  session  ;  a  subject  on  which  Burke,  even  at  this  period,  displayed  ex- 
tensive knowledge.  Just  about  this  time,  it  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Flood  in  the  Irish 
parliament,  to  impose  a  tax  on  absentees, — a  measure  which  was  approved  by  govern- 
ment. Sir  Charles  Bingham  wrote  to  Mr.  Burke  for  his  opinion ;  this  he  gave  against  it, 
in  the  strongest  manner,  in  a  letter  which  will  be  found  in  these  volumes.  The  measure 
was  abandoned,  and,  as  it  is  thought,  mainly  through  Mr.  Burke's  arguments. 

England  was  now  on  the  eve  of  the  American  war.  Boston  was  in  a  state  of  actual 
insurrection,  and  it  was  become  but  too  obvious  to  the  most  careless  obsener,  that  the 
dispute  must  be  submitted  to  the  arbitration  of  the  sword. 

The  ministry  still  obstinately  devoted  to  tlieir  frantic  policy,  adopted  the  most  rash 
measures  against  the  state  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Burke,  though  almost  alone,  steadily 
opposed  them.  He  also  took  a  leading  part  in  the  Grenville  Election  bill,  the  Quebec  bill, 
and  several  others  that  affected  America.  But  his  most  splendid  eflbrt  was  his  speech  in 
favour  of  Mr.  Fuller's  motion  for  repealing  the  abhorred  tea-duty.  It  is  equal  in  beauty  to 
any  speech  Mr.  Burke  ever  composed ;  and  in  nerve  and  force, — in  all  tlie  essentials  of 
powerful  eloquence, — surpasses  most  of  them. — ^This  is  the  celebrated  speech  on  '*  American 
Taxation."     It  was  the  first  speech  he  could  be  prevailed  on  to  publish. 

Durinsf  the  summer,  Dr.  Johnson,  and  some  other  friends,  spent  some  time  at  Gregories^ 
when  after  viewing  the  grounds,  the  moralist  uttered  the  expression,  "  Non  equidem 
invideo ;  miror  magis ;"  and  upon  leaving  him,  struggling  apparently  betwceu  his  love  for 
his  friend  and  his  abhorrence  of  his  friend's  politics,  said, — "  Farewell,  my  dear  sir,  and  re- 
member that  I  wish  you  all  the  success  which  ought  to  be  wished  you,  which  can  possibly 
be  wished  you  indeed — by  an  honest  man.'* 

In  the  autumn  parliament  was  dissolved  ;  and  a  difference  with  Lord  Vemey  excluding 
him  from  Wendover,  he  was  elected  for  Malton.  Malton,  however,  was  not  yet  to  have  the 
honour  of  being  so  magnificently  represented,  for  just  as  the  election  had  terminated,  a 
deputation  from  Bristol  arrived  with  the  flattering  invitation  to  become  a  candidate  for  that 
city.  Burke  immediately  decided  ;  threw  himself  into  a  post-chaise,  and  by  travelling  night 
and  day  with  incredible  speed,  in  about  four  and  forty  hours  reached  Bristol.  Without 
Testing  a  moment,  he  repaired  to  the  Guildhall,  and  addressed  a  powerful  s|>eech  to  the 
electors.  He  had  been  nominated  at  a  late  period,  and  the  canvass  of  his  opponents  was 
[already  far  advanced ;  yet,  nothing  daunted,  he  ventured  on  the  contest,  which  continue<l  to 
the  very  last  moment.  It  terminated  in  his  fjivour.  In  returning  thanks  for  his  election,  be 
took  an  opportunity  of  entering  largely  into  the  mutual  duties  of  representatives  and  thas 
constituents. — Other  observations  on  this  speech  will  be  postponed. 

The  "  Boston  Port"  measures  produced,  as  had  been  predicled,  the  most  disastrous 
suits.     Tliey  exa8))erated  the  spirit  of  all  America ;  they  necessitated  and  they  justifi^j 
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efence;  and  they  led,  {worst  of  all»)  to  the  Congress,  thus  giving  unity  and  concentration 
to  the  hitherto  vague  and  wavering  spirit  of  hostility.  The  ill-omened  nature  of  the  impend- 
ig  war  Avas  now  beginning  to  be  seen  at  home,  and  petitions  floived  into  the  houses  uith- 
ut  namber,  imploring  a  change  of  policy. 
A  powerful  testimony  to  Burke's  far-sighted  wisdom  was  at  this  time  given  by  the  ministry, 
though  loo  late.  Lord  Chatham  was  now  willing  to  atlopt  the  Declaratory  Act. 
buadant  evidence  was  also  given  at  the  bar  of  the  house,  that  America  would  have  been 

quil,  had  the  policy  of  tlie  Rockingham  administration  been  adhered  to. 
In  the  session  of  1775,  Mr.  Burke  introduced  his  famous  propositions  on  the  subject  of 
American  Conciliation."    This  is  the  most  elaborate  of  his  speeches  on  the  subject  of 
merica,  and  «me  of  the  most  powerfijl  he  ever  delivered.     In  this  speech  he  went  some- 
bat  further  than  he  had  as  yet  done,  though  he  still  cautiously  avoided  the  question  of 
right,  and  contented  himself  with  denying  altogether  the  possible  expediency  of  taxing 
America.     Tlic  time  had  arrived,  in  his  ojiiniou,  when  something  more  was  necessary  for  the 
tnoquillizalion  of  the  colony,  than  the  abandonnienl  of  an  odious  tax.     The  Americans 
ould  formerly  have  been  satisfied  with  that ;  they  wotdd  now  be  satisfied  with   it  no 
~  Tliey  demanded  a  pledge  against  the  possible  recunence  of  the  system.     His 

ice  of  this  advance  on  his  old  position  was,  that  a  great  change  of  circumstances  de- 
mandid  a  change  of  policy. — The  whole  speech  is  full  of  the  roost  important  principles, 
sdumed  and  enforced  with  all  the  prodigal  illustrations  of  his  iancy.  Mr.  Fox  said  of  it, 
'  Ijet  gentlemen  read  lliis  speech  by  day,  and  meditate  upon  it  by  night ;  let  them  peruse  it 
again  and  again,  study  it,  imprint  it  on  their  minds,  impress  it  on  their  hearts — they  would 
Ibcre  learn  that  representation  was  the  sovereign  remedy  for  every  evil." 

The  elfH|uent  wannngs  of  Burke,  however,  were  poured  forth  in  vaiu.  The  infatuated 
■JaistTT  had  no  car  for  Cassandra's  melancholy  prophecies.  '  Hostilities,  in  fact,  had 
ilmdy  commenced  at  Lexington,  at  Concord,  and  at  Bunkers  Hill;  and,  more  than  all. 
General  Washington  had  been  appointetl  to  the  command  of  the  colonial  forces. 

.^t  home  the  violence  of  party-spirit  seemed  the  echo  of  the  turbulent  state  of  affairs  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic ;  and  Mr.  Burke,  as  the  principal  organ  of  the  opposition,  was, 
of  course,  assailed  with  a  prodigious  quantity  of  abuse.  In  the  summer  of  1775  he  again 
visited  France. 

in  the  Odlowing  session,  the  haughty  tone  of  tlie  address  again  called  him  to  offer  a  power- 
fnl  but  iued'ectual  protest  against  an  obstinate  appeal  to  force  in  the  disputes  with  America. 
Nor  did  he  stop  here  ;  five  weeks  afterwards  he  brought  forward  a  second  scheme  of  con- 
ciBilioQ  viHth  America,  founded  on  the  statute  of  Edward  I.  de  tallagio  non  cortcede/tdo- 
Tbi»  speech  is  said  to  have  been  a  very  wonderful  effort  of  oratory,  but  as  scarcely  a  vestigt- 
«if  it  remains,  it  is  impossible  to  judge  of  its  merits.  The  fate  of  this  motion  lingered 
lhnili|^  a  long  debate,  which  pressed  into  it  all  the  abilities  of  the  hou^e.  It  was  then 
aiRalivBd.  Tlie  division,  however,  afforded  a  more  favourable  indication  of  the  state  of 
poblic  fc^ng  with  respect  to  America,  than  had  been  given  for  a  long  time.  It  was  105 
tpioA  210;  making  the  minority  prcciitely  one  half 

A  few  days  after  this  Burke  poured  forth  his  indignant  eloquence  against  what  was 
called  the  **  Starvation  Plan."  But  it  was  of  no  avail ;  the  ministry  still  madly  persevered. 
PftitioDS  and  remonstrances  from  merchants,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  were  treated  with  a 
Mil  of  ostentation  of  insolent  neglect,  which  at  length  provoked  Mr.  Burkt?  to  move  a  re- 
■olotion  in  the  shape  of  a  taunt,  to  the  effect  that  *'  the  house  knowing  all  things  relative  to 
AiMrica,  needed  no  further  information." 

BtUDoar  was  not  one  of  Burke's  main  characteristics.     This  session,  however,  he  sig- 

himself  by  a  piece  of  wit  worth  relating.   Mr.  David  Hartley,  who  was  as  strenuously 

to  the  American  war  as  Burke  himself,  proposed  a  measure  of  conciliation.     Ho 

•doum'ledgcd  to  be  an  estimable  and  enlightened  man ;  but  the  defects  of  his  elo- 
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queucc  were,  at  least,  as  conspicuous  as  auy  of  his  other  qualities.  But  as  men  are  ofteu 
apt  to  pride  themselves  most  where  they  have  least  reason,  and  to  affect  just  tliat 
character  which  they  are  least  capable  of  sustaining,  it  can  excite  no  surprise  that  Mr. 
Hartley  should  have  sometimes  favoured  tlie  house  with  some  very  lengthened  specimens 
of  his  oratory.  On  the  present  occasion,  having  driven  from  the  house  the  larger  part  of 
his  audience,  he  suddenly  asked  that  the  Uiot  Act  might  be  read  for  the  purpose  of  illus- 
trating some  part  of  his  argument.  Burke  had  been  long  expecting  in  agony  the  conclu- 
sion of  his  harangue.  It  was  beyond  mortal  patience  to  endure  it  longer.  Suddenly  start- 
ing up,  he  exclaimed,  "  Tlie  Riot  Act !  my  dear  friend,  the  Riot  Act !  to  what  purjiosc  ? 
don't  you  see  that  the  mob  is  completely  dispersed  ?" 

The  session  of  1776-7  set  in  with  the  most  tempestuous  debates.  The  address 
again  called  forth  from  Mr.  Burke  remarks  which  have  been  charged  with  unjustifiable 
violence.  Their  defence  must  be  laid  in  the  urgency  of  the  occasion.  At  length  finding 
all  their  efforts  to  oppose  the  insane  obstinacy  of  ministers  ineffectual,  Lord  Rockingham's 
party  determined  to  absent  themselves  from  parliament,  and  no  longer  endure  the  humilia- 
tion of  seeing  measures  passed  which  they  believed  fraught  with  calamities  to  the  coun- 
try, and  to  which  they  could  offer  no  availing  resistance.  Two  addresses,  one  to  the  king 
and  the  other  to  the  colonies,  were  drawn  up  in  explanation  of  this  conduct  by  Mr.  Burke. 
These  documents  are  inserted  in  his  works. 

Tliis  step  has  been  often  blamed,  and  with  reason.  It  certainly  is  not  justifiable,  and 
nothing  but  the  almost  unprecedented  exigencies  of  the  situation  could  afford  even  a  shadow 
of  an  apology  for  it.  No  circnrastance,  however,  can  fully  excuse  a  member  of  parliainent 
in  abandoning  his  post,  any  more  than  the  most  terrific  tempest  coidd  excuse  a  pilot  for  leav- 
ing the  helm  while  the  ship  held  together.  When  a  statesman  cannot  frustrate  a  ruinous 
policy,  he  must  endeavour  to  ameliorate  it ;  and  when  lie  can  neither  prevent  nor  ameliorate, 
it  is  still  his  duty  to  protest  against  it.  He  must  encourage  future  patriots  in  situations  of 
trial  and  difficulty  by  an  example  of  constancy  and  fortitude,  and  not  furnish  them,  perhaps 
in  less  pressing  circumstances,  with  a  precedent  for  a  pusillanimous  abandonment  of  their 
duty  Such  tlioughls  as  these  appear  to  have  operated  on  the  minds  of  the  seceders  ;  at 
all  events,  this  unprecedented  policy  was  not  persisted  in.  While  persisted  in,  however,  it 
was  to  be  defended ;  and  this  called  forth  the  eloquent  letter  to  the  "  Sheriffs  of  Bristol." 

In  this  session,  Mr.  Burke  attacked  tlic  ministry  for  that  prodigal  expenditure  which  was 
so  rapidly  swelling  the  amount  of  the  civil  list.  But  one  of  his  happiest  efforts  was  his 
speech  on  tlie  debate  re<s]>ectin;g  Lord  Pigot's  recall  from  Madras.  "  It  excited,"  we  are 
told,  "  such  sudden  and  extraordinary  bursts  of  approbation  as  were  not  warranted  by  the 
usual  practice  of  the  house."  This  speech  is  remarkable  as  the  first  in  which  Burke  hinte<l 
his  suspicions  of  Hastings. 

The  session  of  1778  was  still  more  laborious  than  those  which  preceded  it.  All  that 
can  be  attempted  here  is  a  bare  enumeration  of  the  chief  points  to  which  his  ever  active 
Tuind  directed  itself  On  the  6th  of  February,  he  demanded  certain  papers  relative  to  the 
employment  of  the  Indians  in  the  American  war,  and  on  that  occasion  poured  forth,  it  is 
recorded,  one  of  the  most  overpowering  displays  of  eloquence.  Unhappily  not  a  shred  of 
this  celebrated  speech  remains.  Of  its  surpassing  excellence,  however,  some  idea  may  be 
formed,  from  the  fact  that  a  very  competent  judge  has  said,  "  that  ho  who  had  not  heard  that 
speech  had  not  witnessed  the  greatest  triumph  of  eloquence  within  memory."  A  very  few 
rdays  after  this,  Lonl  North,  too  late  repenting  of  his  folly,  proposed  a  plan  of  conciliation 
almost  wholly  founded  on  the  very  scheme  of  Mr.  Burke  rejected  three  years  before.  But 
the  opportune  moment  had  gone  by;  America  would  no  longer  listen  to  it;  she  would 
no  longer  be  a  mere  colony  ;  absolute  independence  alone  would  satisfy  her. 

The  attempt  to  remove  certain  heavy  restrictions  on  the  trade  of  Ireland,  of  course,  met 
with  the  approbation  and  support  of  Burke.     But  Uie  narrow  spirit  of  Bristol,  jealous  for  iU 
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ommercia]  interests,  was  alarmed.     Burke,  however,  was  resolved  to  preserve  his  inde- 
ience,  though  at  the  expense  of  his  popularity.     He  accordingly  persisted  in  his  course  ; 
as  the  consequence,  his  patriotism  cost  him  much  of  the  favour  of  his  constituency. 
defended  his  conduct  in  "  Two  letters  to  Gentlemen  of  Bristol,  on  the  Bills  relative  to 
Trade  of  Ireland."     These  letters  are  full,  not  only  of  manly  sentiments,  sentiments 
l»  as  it  becomes  an  independent  representative  to  maintain,  but  of  the  most  enlarged 
d  comprehensive  commercial  principles;  principles  which  unfortunately  were,  at  that 
far  in  tlie  advance  of  the  age. 

r  was  this  the  only  point  in  which  he  gave  umbrage  to  his  constituents.     As  nar- 

-mmded  in  their  general  policy  as  they  were  selfish  in  their  commerce,  the  people  of 

stol  could  not  sympathize  with  his  support  of  Sir  George  Savi]le*s  bill  for  the  relief  of 

Koman  catholics.    The  loss  of  popularity,  however,  at  Bristol,  was  counterbalanced  by 

ession  of  that  most  exchangeable  commodity  at  Dublin,  which,  in  a  sudden  paroxysm 

gratitude  and  admiration,  even  proposed  a  statue  to  his  honom-. 

At  this  period  an  occurrence  took  place,  which  displayed  to  great  advantage  Burke's 
stoncy  in  friendship.  Admiral  Keppel  had  been  gHilty,  it  appears,  of  an  indecisive 
tction  with  the  French  fleet  during  the  summer  !  Fur  this  he  was  summoned  before  a 
court-martial.  Mr.  Burke  had  long  felt  for  him  the  most  ardent  friendship,  and  was  now 
indeiattgable  in  showing  it.  He  attended  him  throughout  the  anxious  scene  of  his  trial  at 
Portsmoutli;  cheered  and  encouraged  him;  and  is  even  reported  to  have  aided  in  pre- 
paring his  defence. 

A  well-known  piece  of  parliamentary  vrit,  with  which  he  anmsed  the  house  about  this 
time,  deserves  to  be  recorded.  The  catholics  in  Scotland  having  suffered  from  the  violence 
of  certain  popular  tumults,  prayed  for  compensation,  Mr.  Burke  was  deputed  to  present  the 
petition.  Seeing  Lord  North  asleep,  (an  indecorum  of  which  that  nobleman  was  frequently 
ly,)  just  when  he  was  tracing  the  outrages  of  tlie  people  to  the  indolence  of  gnvennnent, 
exclaimed,  "  Behold  what  I  have  again  and  again  said ;  government,  if  not  defunct,  at 
slunil>ers ;  brother  Lazarus  is  not  dead,  only  sleepeth." 

•  political  horizon  at  the  commencement  of  1779  wore  a  yet  more  tempestuous  and 
tening  aspect  than  in  the  preceding  year.  America  still  in  arms  and  Ireland  nearly 
rebellion,  were  almost  equally  subjects  of  alarm.  It  may  be  readily  imagined  that  tlie 
tkarrassnienta  of  ministers  met  with  little  mercy  from  Burke,  who  taunted  them  in  the  se- 
strain  of  irony  with  their  unsuccessful  attempts  to  subdue  America,  and  told  them 
notliing  but  impotence  prevented  them  from  pursuing  the  same  desolating  policy  with 
t  to  Ireland. 
Moved  by  the  condition  of  the  sister  island,  Lord  North  now  tardily  brought  for^vard  his 
plas  of  commercial  relief.  To  this  Burke  gave  a  decided,  but  not  very  prompt,  support ;  not 
because  he  did  not  approve  it,  but  because^  in  his  opinion,  the  long  delay  had  diminished 
tbe  clainia  of  gratitude,  and  rendered  the  measures  of  government  rather  the  result  of  ne- 
eeanty  than  an  expression  of  hearty  good-will.  Hence  he  was  even  slandered  in  Ireland 
■  cold  friend  to  his  country  ;  an  impression  which  was  removed  by  his  letter  to  Thomas 
orgh,  Esq.  in  which  he  explained  the  motives  which  had  actuated  him ;  and  proved  that 
lie  was  offended  not  because  government  had  conceded  too  much,  but  because  it  had  not 
eoaeeded  enough. 

Bat  Mr.  Burke  was  now  to  display  his  eloquence  and  his  extensive  knowledge  of  all 
tor  political  interests  in  another  splendid  effort.  Taxes  liad,  of  course,  increased  in  pro- 
portion to  the  expenses  of  a  costly  and  ruinnus  war,  and  the  people  at  length  became 
dnnorotM  for  reform.  Mr.  Burke  undertook  the  arduous  task  of  constructing  a  measure  on 
ibia subject.  His  celebrated  speech  on  ''  Economical  Reform"  was  the  result. 
On  th4}  J 5th  of  December,  he  gave  a  simple  and  perspicuous  account  of  the  course  he 
to  adopt,  and  on  the  11th  of  Febniary  explained  and  illustrated  the  plan  itself  in  a 
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speech,  which  forms  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  astonishing  productions  of  his  great 
genius.  The  whole  scheme  was  comprised  in  five  bills,  and  embraced  a  compass  and  variety 
of  objects  which  none  but  a  raind  of  the  most  comprehensive  order  could  have  grappled  with. 
Nn  man  but  himself  could  have  dealt  witlj  a  subject  so  wide  in  its  range,  and  so  multifari- 
ous in  its  details,  or  wound  his  way  through  such  a  labyrinth  and  complication  of  perjtlexities. 
The  real  difficulty  in  all  such  cases  is  to  do  w  hat  Burke  did — to  combine  a  practical  and 
efficient  plan  of  reform  with  a  due  regard  to  aO  existing  interests — to  conciliate  the  past 
and  the  future — to  pull  down  without  reckless  demolition,  and  to  rebuild  with  a  due  adap- 
tation  of  the  new  to  the  old.  This  it  is  which  renders  the  work  of  a  wise  reform  so  arduous, 
which  demands  such  consummate  judgment  in  achieving  it,  and  which  must  give  to  every 
measure  that  shall  really  effect  it  an  intricate  and  anomalous  appearance.  This  complication 
is  the  necessary  result  of  the  variety  of  designs  which  it  is  intended  to  subserA'e.  There  is, 
no  doubt,  a  shorter,  but  not  "  a  more  excellent  way" — the  summary  method  of  entire  demoli- 
tion ;  this,  it  is  tnie,  is  very  simple  ;  it  requires  little  intellect  and  no  judgment.  But  the 
mischief  is,  that  the  same  short-sightedness  which  has  been  unable  to  estimate  the 
magnitude  of  such  changes,  has  been  equally  nnable  to  anticipate  half  the  purposes  which 
the  new  fabrics  ought  to  serve.  Tliey  are  constructed  for  simplicity — and  it  is  found  that 
in  spite  of  ingenious  theories,  human  .society  will,  after  all,  be  a  very  complicated  thing. 
Burke's  plan  of  economical  reform  was  nothing  of  this  kind  :  with  the  skill  of  a  consummate 
politician,  he  grappled  with  the  great  problem,  to  produce  as  much  practical  good  as  possi- 
ble with  the  least  possible  change,  and  to  effect  a  really  beneficial  reform  witli  little  inci- 
dental c\il. 

The  chief  points  it  embraced  were  an  abolition  of  all  the  inferior  royal  jurisdictions ;  of 
an  immense  number  of  useless  offices  in  the  royal  household  ;  some  of  the  civil  departments 
of  the  mint  and  the  ordnance ;  of  the  patent  offices  of  the  exchequer ;  the  regulation  of  the 
army,  navy,  and  pension  pay-offices;  and  a  new  adjustment  of  the  civil  list.  Of  the  innu- 
merable testimonies  to  the  extraordinary  merit  of  this  speech,  fow  are  more  remarkable  than 
that  of  Gibbon.  "  Mr.  Burke's  Reform  Bill,"  says  the  historian,  "  was  framed  with  skilly 
introduced  with  eloquence,  and  supported  by  numbers.  Never  can  I  forget  the  delight  willi 
which  that  diffusive  and  ingenious  orator  was  heard  by  all  sides  of  the  house,  and  even  by 
those  whose  existence  he  proscribed."  Tliat  of  Mr.  Dmiuing  is,  to  say  the  least, 
equally  strong.  "  It  must  remain  as  a  monument  to  be  handed  down  to  posterity 
of  his  uncommon  zeal  and  imrivalled  industry,  astonishing  abilities  and  invincible 
perseverance.  He  had  undertaken  a  task  big  with  labour  and  difficulty ;  a  task  that  em- 
braced a  variet}'  of  the  most  important  objects,  extensive  and  complicated ;  yet  such  w«e 
the  eminent  and  unequalled  abilities,  so  extraordinary  the  talents  and  ingenuity,  and  such 
the  fortunate  frame  of  the  honourable  gentleman's  mind,  his  vast  capacity  and  happy  con- 
ception, that  in  his  hands,  what  must  have  proved  a  vast  heap  of  ponderous  matter,  com- 
posed of  heterogeneous  ingredients,  discordant  in  their  nature  and  opjiosite  in  principle,  wm 
so  skilfully  arranged  as  to  become  quite  simple  as  to  each  respective  part,  dependent  on 
each  other;  and  the  whole  at  the  same  time  so  judiciously  combined,  as  to  present  nothing 
to  almost  any  mind  tolerably  intelligent,  to  dividi-,  puzzle,  or  distract  it." 

Applause,  however,  was  almo&tall  he  obtained;  his  project  sharing  the  usual  fate  of  op- 
position measures.  Tlie  principal  clauses  were  debated  through  the  months  of  March, 
April,  and  Maj'.  In  these  debates  the  motion  for  abolishing  the  office  of  third  secretary  of 
state  was  lost  by  a  majority  of  seven,  but  that  for  extinguishing  the  board  of  trade  carried 
by  a  majority  of  eight.  Shortly  after,  many  of  the  clauses  were  rejected  by  large  majorities. — 
Other  measures,  more  especially  connected  with  the  renewal  of  ihe  East  India  charter,  and 
the  re<iolution  of  Mr.  Dunning  respecting  the  diminishing  of  the  influence  of  the  Crown, 
occupied  Burke  during  the  rest  of  the  session. 

After  the  melancholy  riots  stirred  up  by  the  fanatical  Lord  George  Gordon,  Mr  Buri»| 
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fliile  urging  condign  pumnhment  on  the  principal  offenders,  showed  his  humanity  by 
[exerting  himself  to  procure  pardon  for  some  of  the  sabonlinate  agents. 

About  the  same  time  he  drew  up  the  heads  of  the  plan  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade. 
[t  is  (o  he  found  in  his  works,  and  is  creditable  to  liis  wisdom  and  his  humanity.      It  was 
ipracticable,  however,  to  bring  it  forward  at  thai  time.     This  great  achievement  w^as  re- 
red  for  \V IL BE  R FO RC E. 

In  the  autumn  parliament  was  dissolved ;  and  on  repairing  to  Bristol,  he  found  his  cou- 
N  in  no  very  propitious  mood,     Tlieir  prt'jiidiees,  duly  inflamed  by  the  industry  of 
Mimiatiirs,  had  j)oi.soned  their  minds  against  him.    Resolved,  however,  that  he  would 
iaoither  abandon  the  contest,  if  a  reasonable  prospect  of  success  remained,  nor  persist  in  it 
[merelv  for  the  sate  of  opposition,  he  called  a  meeting  at  the  Guildhall  on  the  0th  of  Sep- 
[|cniher,  to  enable  him  to  fonn  an  opinion  of  the  issue  of  an  election.     On  this  occasion,  he 
; defended  himself  at  great  length  from   the  charges  which  had  been  brought  against  him. 
The  principal  seemed  to  he  lliat  he  had  not  visited  the  cit}'  so  frequently  as  he  ought,  in 
other  words,  that  he  had  not  practised  with  sufficient  assiduity  the  base  and  common  arti- 
fices for  gaining  popular  favour.     No — he  had  preferred  serving  his  constituents  to  flatteriuf? 
Uiem.     Tlie  other  objections  were  to  liis  votes  on  the  Insolvent  Debtors'  Bill,  the    Irish 
Trade  Act,  and  the  measures  of  Relief  to  the  Roman  Catholics.     On  all  these  questions, 
Mr.  Burke's  conduct  was  an  honour  to  him. 

The  whole  speech  breathes  the  spirit  of  manly  independence  and  a  sustaining  conscious- 
ness of  integrity.  It  is  full  of  the  most  magnanimous  seiiliruents  ;  seutiuienls  such  as 
it  should  be  the  ambition  of  every  representative  of  the  people  to  imbibe  and  act  upon.  While 
he  boldly  defends  his  conduct,  and  will  not  acknowledge  himself  in  the  wrong  when  hcd<tes 
not  feel  himself  to  be  so,  he  is  singularly  temperate  in  his  expressions.  The  spirit  which 
perrades  it  is  just  what  it  ought  to  be  ;  he  neither  cringes  to  public  opinion  nor  insults  it. 
The  altitude  he  assumed  was  such  as  became  a  man ;  neither  that  of  servility  nor  defi- 
ance.— As  the  prospect  of  .success  in  his  estimation,  was  not  such  as  justified  a  contest,  he 
declined  tlie  election,  carrying  away  with  him  the  most  honourable  testimonies  to  his  ardu- 
ous services  and  his  invincible  integrity.  The  concluding  sentences  are  well  worth  citing- 
"  *  But  if  I  profess  all  this  impolitick  stubbornness,  I  may  chance  never  to  be  elected  into 
pariiament.'  It  is  certainly  not  pleasing  to  be  put  out  of  the  publick  service.  But  I  wish 
tobe  a  member  of  parliament,  to  have  my  share  of  doing  good  and  resisting  evil.     It  would 

»lberefore  be  absurd  to  rcnoinice  my  objects,  in  order  to  obtain  my  seat.  I  deceive  myself 
indeed  most  grossly,  if  1  had  not  much  rather  pass  the  remainder  of  my  life  hidden  in  the 
ncCMCS  of  the  deepest  obscurity,  feeding  my  mind  even  with  the  visions  and  imaginations 
of  toch  things,  than  to  be  placed  on  the  most  splendid  throne  of  the  universe,  tantalized 
with  a  denial  of  the  practice  of  all  which  can  make  the  greatest  situation  any  other  than  the 
greatrst  curse.  Gentlemen,  I  have  had  ray  day.  I  can  never  sulTiciently  expre.«?8  my  grati- 
tude to  you  for  having  set  me  in  a  place,  wherein  1  could  lend  the  slightest  help  to  great 
and  laudable  designs.  If  1  have  had  ray  share,  in  any  measure  giving  quiet  to  private 
pTopcTty,  and  private  conscience;  if  by  my  vote  I  have  aided  in  securing  to  families  tlic 
be«t possession,  peace  ;  if  I  have  joined  in  reconciling  kings  to  their  subjects,  and  subjects 
to  their  prince  ;  if  I  have  assisted  to  loosen  the  foreign  holdings  of  the  citizen,  and  taught 
him  to  look  for  his  protection  to  the  laws  of  his  country,  and  for  his  comfort  to  the  good-will 
of  ktH  counlr}-men  ; — if  I  have  tlius  taken  my  j>art  with  the  best  of  men  iti  the  best  of  their 
actiona,  1  can  shut  tlie  book  ; — I  might  wish  to  read  a  page  or  two  more — but  tliis  is  enough 
for  mj  measure. — 1  have  not  lived  in  vain. 

**  And  sow,  Gentlemen,  on  this  serious  day,  when  I  come,  as  it  were,  to  make  up  my  ac- 
count with  you,  1^  me  take  to  myself  some  degree  of  honest  pride  on  the  nature  of  the 
jes  that  are  against  me.     I  do  not  here  stand  before  you  accused  of  venality,  or  of  neg- 
^uf  duly.     It  is  not  said,  that,  in  the  long  period  of  my  service,  I  have,  in  a  single 
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instance,  sacrificed  the  slightest  of  your  interests  to  my  ambition,  or  to  my  fortune.  It  is 
not  alleged,  that  to  gratify  any  anger,  or  revenge  of  my  own,  or  of  my  party.  I  hare  had  a 
share  in  wronging  or  oppressing  any  description  of  men,  or  any  one  man  in  any  descrij>tion. 
No  !  the  charges  against  me  are  all  of  one  kind,  that  I  have  pushed  the  principles  of 
general  justice  and  benevolence  too  far;  further  than  a  cautious  policy  would  warrant; 
and  further  than  the  opinions  of  many  would  go  along  with  me, — In  every  accident  which 
may  hapjien  through  life — in  pain,  in  sorrow,  in  depression,  and  distress^I  will  call  to  mind 
this  accusation,  and  be  comforted. 

"Gentlemen,  1  submit  the  whole  to  your  judgment.  Mr.  Mayor,  I  thank  you  for  the 
trouble  you  have  taken  on  this  occasion  :  In  your  state  of  htalth,  it  is  particularly  obliging. 
If  this  company  should  think  it  advisable  for  me  to  withdraw,  I  shall  respectfully  retire; 
if  you  think  otherwise,  I  shall  go  directly  to  the  Council-house,  and  to  the  Change,  and, 
without  a  moment's  delay,  begin  ray  canvass." 

Thus  dismissed  from  Bristol,  he  sought  Malton  once  more  ;  and  for  this  place  he  sat  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  his  parliamentary  career. 

In  the  session  of  1780-81,  Mr.  Burke  was  principally  engaged  on  the  rupture  with  Hol- 
land ;  the  East  India  company's  affairs;  Mr.  Fox's  motion  for  an  inquiry  into  the  conduct 
of  the  war :  not  to  mention  others.  In  February  his  Reform  Bill  was  again  brought  for- 
ward, when  he  once  more,  to  the  wonder  of  the  house,  adorned  that  (as  was  thought)  ex- 
hausted subject  with  a  profusion  of  new  arguments  and  illustrations.  In  the  debate  on  this 
subject  Mr.  Pitt,  for  the  first  time,  addressed  the  house.  In  the  same  session  he  opposed 
Mr.  Fox's  motion  for  the  repeal  of  the  "  Marriage  Act." 

In  November  1781,  he  renewed  his  attacks  on  the  ministrj'  for  their  obstinate  perseverance 
in  the  war.  One  of  his  most  brilliant  efforts  was  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Lawrence,  the  American 
envoy  to  Holland,  who  having  been  captured  on  his  voyage,  had  been  sent  to  the  Towct. 
He  was  exchanged  for  General  Burgoyne.  During  the  remainder  of  this  session  Burke  was 
incessantly  engaged  with  a  vast  multiplicity  of  business,  more  especially  connected  with  tl)e 
war.  It  ended  in  March  1 792  with  the  resignation  of  the  ministry,  and  the  llockingham 
party  once  more  entered  office. 

The  province  which  fell  to  Burke  was  the  paymastership  of  the  forces,  and  a  seat 
in  the  privy  council.  That  he  was  not  admitted  into  the  cabinet  has  excited  consiilcrable 
surprise:  yet  why  ?  Wliodoes  not  know  that  politics  afford  innumerable  illustrations  of  the 
truth,  that  the  "  race  is  not  always  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong."  Party  arrange- 
ments must  often  depend  on  far  other  things  than  talent  and  worth;  rank  and  wealth 
will  often  outbid  genius  and  knowledge. 

The  new  ministry  were  received  with  suspicion  and  coldness  by  the  king,  and  no  wonder; 
kings  cannot,  any  more  than  their  subjects,  feel  cordially  towards  those  who  have  long  thwart- 
ed their  wishes.  Even  if  their  counsel  should  be  wholesome,  it  will  still  be  nauseous. 
The  most  salutary  medicines  cannot  be  matle  palatable. — Burke  proved  in  office  the  same 
ever  active  man  that  he  had  been  in  opposition.  His  *'  Reform  Bill,"  though  curtailed  of 
some  of  its  fair  proportions,  (sacrifices  which  he  was  compelled  to  make  to  propitiate  the 
enmity  of  the  lords,)  passed  both  houses,  while  his  own  office  was  subjected  to  a  thorrmglt 
reform,  a  reform,  however,  not  more  extensive  than  judicious.  It  demanded  moreover 
such  sacrifices  on  his  own  part  as  rendered  it  doubtful  which  was  most  to  be  admired,  the 
genius  which  could  devise,  or  the  disinterestedness  which  could  effect  it.  Certain  per- 
i^quisites  of  his  office,  amounting  nearly  to  JCIOOO  a  year,  he  magnunimoiLsly  tlirew  into  the 
public  treasury. 

The  ministry  had  hardly  time  to  arrange  their  plans  when  Lord  Rockingham  suddenljr 

led.     Lord  Shclbume,  a  man  who,  whatever  his  talents,  had  unhappily  oblnincd  an  ill 

reputation,   succeeding,   several  of   the  ministry,   amongst   whom   was   Burke,  reragncd. 

He  has  generally  been  blamed  as  the  cause  of  this  secession.  He  appears,  however,  to  have 
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Lliad  no  greater  shsire  in  llie  mailer  than  Mr.  Fox.  The  fact  is,  the  mutual  dishkeof  all  the* 
parlies  would  have  rendered  a  vigorous  policy  utterly  impraclicablo;  there  could  have  been 
no  confidence,  and  consequently  no  unity. 

No  sooner  had  the  parliament  assembled,  than  Mr.  Burke  again  assumed  his  ancient  place 
^on  the  benches  of  opposition,  and  poured  out  a  torrent  of  ridicule  and  invective  ou  the 
[king's  speech.     On  one  or  two  of  tljese  occasions,  Mr.  Pitt,  who  had  been  chanct^llor  of  the 
eschecjaer,  was  provoked  into  a  somewhat  ludicrous  display  of  petulant  indignation.  In  the 
in.  Lord  Shelbume  found  out  his  mistake.     At  length,  conscious  of  his  weakness,  he 
Itched  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  to  endeavour  to  negociate  a  coalition  with  Mr. 
iFox.   This  was  the  last  interview  these  celebrated  men  ever  had.    As  Mr.  Fox  would  hear  of 
|>liothing  while  Lord  Slielbunie  still  remained  premier,  it  was  totally  unsuccessfuL     Acting 
on  this  resolution,  he  supported  Lord  North,  wlio  still  mustered  a  considerable  party  around 
his  banner,  and  the  jimction  of  the  two  effected  the  overthrow  of  the  ministry.     Mr,  Fox  im- 
mediately took  their  place,  forming,  witli  Lord  North,  that  ill-fated  thing  called  The  Coalition. 
Thus  Mr.  Burke  once  more  became  pay-master.     He  has  been  often  severely  blamed  for 
the  part  he  took  in  this  affair ;  especially  as  he  had  so  long  and  so  often  denounced  the 
policy  of  Lord  North.     This  censure  is  not  without  reason,  though  it  must  be  admit- 
tfd  that  he  was  placed  in  a  very  difficult  situation.     He  was  probably  induced  to  yield  by 
the  unanimous  solicitations  of  his  party,  and  perhaps  hoped  by  this  union  to  prevent  a 
recurrence  of  that  disastrous  policy,  which  he  had  so  often  and  so  eloquently  condemned. 

In  May  he  opposed  Mr.  Pitt's  motion  for  parliamentary  reform  in  a  .speech,  some  few 
panages  of  which  appear  in  his  works.     It  led  to  some  severe  debatuig  between  him  and 

When  parliament  broke  up,  tlie  ministry  spent  the  recess  principally  in  framing  the 
£unou»  "  India  Bill,"  on  which  Mr.  Fox  had  resolved  to  suspend  his  fortunes.  In  the  details 
of  this  me4L5ure  Mr.  Burke  is  weU  known  to  have  taken  a  verj'  active  share.  lie  knew  in- 
comparably more  on  the  subject  than  any  other  member  of  the  ministry.  But  tlumgli  he 
most  have  given  important  assistance  in  the  details,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  general 
principles  of  the  measure  were  at  all  to  his  taste ;  tlie  whole  bill  bore  none  of  the  marks  of 
his  cautious  and  practical  policy. 

That  some  important  mea.sure  had  already  long  been  demanded  by  the  state  of  India  was 
indi^utable.  'ITie  gross  misgovernment  of  that  great  enjptre  had  again  and  again  roused 
the  indignation  of  parliament.  Whether  this  measure  was  precisely  the  one  that  was  needed 
WMM  another  question  ;  that  it  was  not  prude/itly  framed  can  hardly  admit  of  a  doubt.  Its 
chief  features  were  as  follows :  it  consigned  the  government  of  India  to  certain  commissioners ; 
Ihoe  commissioners  were  to  be  chosen  by  the  kgiaiature :  it  struck  out,  at  one  stroke,  the 
charter  of  the  company  :  it  attempted  no  adjustment  of  the  great  interests  which  had  already 
qvnng  up,  and  which  it  would  so  seriously  affect ;  it  offered  no  compromise — no  compcn- 
Mlioi) :  in  a  word,  its  details  presented  little  of  that  caution  and  practical  wisdom,  which, 
both  for  the  sake  of  those  who  propose  it  and  those  who  maybe  affected  by  it,  should  distin- 
goiah  every  measure,  embracing  such  magnitude  and  complication  of  interests,  and  pro- 
Tokingsuch  a  weight  of  opposition.  These  were  \he  real  objections  to  which  this  bdl  was 
liable.  Those,  however,  on  which  the  inveteracy  of  hostile  faction  fixed,  were  of  a  very  dif- 
ftrcnt  nature,  and  indeed  were  so  utterly  absurd,  that  nothing  but  the  violence  of  party 
emlil  have  invented  or  the  credulity  of  party  believed  them.  The  bill  was  represented 
aa  a  crafty  design  upon  the  king's  prerogative  1  This  objection  to  it,  absurd  as  it  wa«, 
rered  its  puqwsc  at  the  time  ;  for  kings  are  generally  ready  enough  to  favour  those  who 
a  vigilant  jealousy  for  their  power,  and  to  discredit  those  who  oidy  appear  to  be  in- 
4Ubricnt  1o  it* 

It  waa  on  the  first  of  December  that  Burke  delivered  that  celebrated  speech  which,  in 
hia  worka,  goes  under  Ihe  name  of  the  "  Speech  on  Mr.  Fox's  India  Bill."     His  chief  argu- 
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luent  in  defence  of  a  measure  of  such  immense  magnitude  and  daring  innovation,  was  the 
alleged  necessity  of  the  case. 

The  bill  passed  "  the  house  of  commons ;"  but  the  king,  abBiirdly  terrified  about  his  pre- 
rogative, exerted  all  his  secret  inSuence  to  procure  its  defeat  in  the  lords.  It  was  ac- 
cordingly rejected ;  ministers  summarily  dismissed  from  office ;  while  the  youthful  but  am- 
bitious Pitt  succeeded  to  the  premiership.  A  strange  and  fearful  struggle  now  ensued  be- 
tween the  royal  will,  which  had  fixed  on  Mr.  Pitt,  and  the  house  of  commons  who  were  as 
determined  on  thwarting  it.  It  was  one  of  those  great  emergencies,  which  show  that 
even  the  happy  balance  which  is  generally  maintained  in  the  several  parts  of  our  constitu- 
tion, is  no  infallible  security  against  the  infinite  combinations  of  political  events. 

In  these  debates,  Mr,  Burke  took  a  less  active  part  tlian  might  have  been  expected.  He 
always  affirmed  however  that  Mr.  Pitt's  ambition  had  out- travelled  his  integrity,  and  '*  that 
he  had  not  obtained  his  power  by  fair  means." 

This  hard-fought  jK)litical  struggle  was  maintained  by  the  minister  with  a  cool  courage 
and  perseverance  almo.st  incredible.  Constantly  disgraced  and  out-voted,  he  still  kept  his 
ground ;  till  after  numberless  defeats  his  pertinacity  was  rewarded  with  success.  The  opposi- 
tion majority,  which  had  once  been  fifty-four,  was  at  length  broken  down  to  one.  At  this 
critical  mcraiout  Mr.  Pitt  advised  the  daring  mea.sure  of  dissolving  parliament.  The  advice 
was  adopted,  and  it  is  well  known,  vnth  signal  success;  no  less  than  160  members  of  the 
old  parliament  being  thrown  out. 

Mr.  Burke  was  again  returned  for  MaIton,but  the  elements  of  his  political  power  were  in 
great  measure  gone.  Both  he  and  Mr.  Fox  met  only  strange  faces,  and  received  nothing  more 
than  the  cold  reception  uhich  strangers  generally  give.  Mr.  Fox,  however,  won  back  part 
of  his  lost  influence  much  sooner  than  Burke.  The  former  wa.s  master  of  all  tlie  persuasive 
arts  of  conciliation  so  necessary  in  the  management  of  a  popular  audience  ;  tlie  latter  took 
no  pains  to  soften  an  obnoxious  declaration,  or  conciliate  an  exasperated  opponent.  This, 
of  course,  increased  still  more  the  ill-will  of  the  house,  till  llie  hostility  of  that  honourable 
assembly  manifested  itself  in  a  manner  not  very  creditable.  No  sooner  did  Burke 
rise  to  speak  tlian  the  house  resounded  with  coughing  and  other  equally  agreeable  noises. 
So  systematic  and  so  persevering  were  these  attempts  to  put  him  down,  thai  they  often  dis- 
concerted, and  once  or  twice  absolutely  silenced  him.  On  one  occasion  he  parenthetically 
remarked,  "  that  he  could  train  a  pack  of  hounds  to  yelp  with  more  melody  and  equal  com- 
prehension." After  making  every  allowance  for  the  injudicious  frequency  and  the  enor- 
mous length  of  his  speeches,  such  opposition  to  such  a  man  was  in  the  last  degree  disgrace- 
ful to  the  assembly  which  could  indulge  in  it. 

An  amusing  anecdote,  illustrative  both  of  the  character  of  the  opposition  that  was  mani- 
fested, and  the  want  of  temper  and  coolness  on  his  part  to  meet  it,  may  be  related  here. 
He  had  just  risen,  on  one  occasion,  with  a  formidable  roll  of  papers  in  his  hand,  when  a 
country  gentleman  had  the  impudence  to  get  nji  and  express  a  modest  hope  that  the  hon- 
oural>le  member  did  not  mean  to  read  "  that  large  bundle  of  papers,  and  bore  them  with  a  long 
speech  into  the  bargain." — Burke  was  silent ;  but  it  was  the  silence  not  of  conti  mpt,  l»ut 
indignation.  He  rushed  out  of  the  house  imable  to  utter  a  syllable.  "  Never  before,"  said 
Sir  George  Selwyn  in  relating  the  story,  "  never  before  did  1  sec  the  fable  realized, — A  lion 
put  to  flight  by  the  braying  of  an  ass." 

His  first  eflbrt  in  the  new  parliament  was  in  moving  an  address  to  the  king  on  the  late 
dissolution.  But  the  minister  was  now  secured  by  his  new  conscripts,  and  only  deigned 
to  reply  by  his  majorities.  Nay,  the  latter  parts  of  Burke's  speech  were  even  received  w  ith 
laughter  ;  yet  it  contained,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Fox,  "  enough  to  make  the  fame  of  many 
men."  On  this  occasion  he  pointed  out  many  uf  the  deficiencies  of  Mr.  Pitt's  India  Bill 
According  to  Sir  John  Malcolm,  events  abundantly  justified  Mr.  Burke's  representations. 

In  the  month  of  April  the  University  of  Glasgow  elected  him  Lord  Rector;  and  repeated 
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the  bonoiir  in  the  following  November.  He  was  installed  amidst  a  splendid  assemblage  of 
all  tbe  principal  literati  of  the  North.  About  this  period  he  jmid  his  last  visit  lo  Dr. 
Johnson,  then  on  his  death -bed.  On  this  occasion,  the  Doctor  paid  a  most  toucliing  tribute 
lo  the  conversational  powers  of  his  friend. — "  I  fear,'*  said  Burke,  *'  the  presence  of  strangers 
is  oppressive  lo  you,"  *'  No,  sir,"  was  the  reply,  "  it  is  not  so :  and  I  must  be  in  a  wretched 
eoodilion  indeed,  when  your  company  would  not  be  a  delight  to  me," 

Tbe  session  of  1785  found  Mr.  Burke  still  foremost  in  tlie  forlorn  hope  of  opposition.  He 
resisted  with  spirit  the  ministerial  |iroposals  for  a  sinking  fund,  as  well  as  those  respect- 
ing Ireland.  When  Mr.  Pitt  ventured,  during  this  session,  to  drop  some  hints  on  the  necessity 
«f  reform  in  the  representation,  Mr.  Burke  very  fairly  asked  him,  how  he,  of  all  men,  could 
imagine  that  the  people  were  unfairly  represented ; — he,  who  owed  his  whole  influence  to 
the  existing  .system  ?  When  speaking  on  the  minister's  bill  for  regulating  public  oflices, 
ftigntatized  by  Sheridan  as  a  "  rat-catc!iing  measure,"  Burke  contrasted,  in  a  most  extraor- 
difury  manner,  the  scrupulous  and  ostentatious  economy  which  was  affected  at  home,  with 
tbe  spendthrifl  prodigality  which  characterized  his  Indian  policy.  "  Tlie  minister,"  said 
be,  **  was  desirous  to  draw  a  resource  out  of  the  crumbs  dropped  from  t!ie  trenchers  of 
pennTT.  He  was  rasping  from  the  marrowless  bones  of  skeleton  establishments  an  empi- 
rical alimentary'  powder,  to  diet  into  a  similitude  of  health  the  lauguishing  chimeras  of 
(nudulent  reformation.  But  while  parliament  looked  with  anxiety  at  his  desperate  and 
faiborious  trifling,  while  they  were  apprehensive  that  he  would  break  his  back  with  stooping 
to  pick  up  chaff  and  straws,  he  recovers  himself  at  an  elastic  bound;  and  with  a  broadcast 
■wing  of  his  arm,  he  squandered  over  his  Indian  field  a  sum  far  greater  than  the  amoimt  of 
all  these  establishments  added  together," 

India  was  now,  indeed,  the  scene  which  was  to  occupy,  for  many  years,  Burke's  untiring 
doqtteoce.     As  though  he  anticipated  this,  he  was  incessantly  engaged  in  making  himself 
intimately  acquainted  with  its  whole  condition. 

Ob  the  twenty -eighth  of  February,  he  delivered  his  celebrated  speech  on  the  Nabob  of 
Aroot's  debts.  These  debts  it  was  proposed  by  tbe  ministry  to  carry  to  the  account  of  the 
pwple  of  England  ;  debts  which  Burke  contended  were  absolutely  fictitious,  the  result  of  a 
■Oft  complicated  series  of  intrigues  on  the  part  of  the  company's  agents,  entered  into 
pmelj  for  iheir  own  aggrandizement.  The  merits  of  this  speech  will  be  estimated  here- 
licT ;  we  may  here  remark,  that  it  displayed  in  every  part  the  most  wonderfid  familiarity  with 
our  In<lian  aflairs,  and  opened  to  the  light  of  day  all  its  darkest  recesses  of  intrigue.  All 
this,  however,  was  but  a  prelude  and  preparation  for  those  more  gigantic  efforts,  which  he 
•ftetw^rds  made  to  expose  to  the  people  of  England  the  whole  system  of  our  Eastern  tyranny, 
ad  to  obtain,  if  possible,  a  severe  but  salutary  exercise  of  retributive  justice.  In  pursuance 
of  this  design  he  mored,  in  1786,  for  the  prosecution  of  Governor-General  Hastings. 

mere  embarking  on  such  an  enterprise  was  itself  an  indication  of  invincible  energy  of 
and  wonderful  confidence  in  his  own  powers.  An  ordinar)'  man  woidd  as  soon  have 
•drentnTed  on  the  labours  of  Hercules.  The  difficidties  of  the  task  are  obvious.  The 
of  the  alleged  crimes  was  thousands  of  miles  distant,  rendering  it,  of  course,  propor- 
bly  difljcult  either  to  excite,  in  behalf  of  the  oppressed,  popular  sympathy  at  home,  or 
lo  procure  evidence  against  the  guilty  from  abroad.  In  addition  to  this,  In<lia,  however 
iB-|poTen>ed,  bad  been  the  source  of  enormous  riches  to  this  country, — and  men  never  like 
to  pry  too  curiously  into  profitable  abuses.  Further,  the  object  of  the  impeachment  was  a 
man  of  rast  and  splendid  fortune  ;  was  favoured  with  the  oblique,  but  scarcely  on  that  ac- 
cotnt  les»  powerful,  support  of  royalty,  and  was  intrenched  in  an  almost  impregnable  for- 
of  patronage  and  influence.  If  guilty,  he  had  been  at  least  sncccssfid  ;  and  successful 
If,  wc  all  know,  will  oi\en  excite  more  sympathy  than  baffled  virtue.  The  dazzled 
e  are,  in  snob  cases,  incapacitated  for  judging  impartially  ;  all  the  loathsome  de- 
af guilt  disappear  under  the  cosmetics  which  fortime  can  apply.     Yet  in  spile  of 
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all  these  obstacles  Mr.  Burke  entered  fearlessly  upon  this  almost  desperate  enterprise.  By 
his  persevering  eloquence  he  gradually  won  over  the  nation  to  his  views,  and  even  forced  the 
minister,  who  had  previously  betrayed  partiality  for  the  accused,  to  maintain  a  rigid  neu- 
trality. The  motives  which  actuated  him  were  of  course  questioned.  By  some  it  was  even 
insinuated,  that,  perceiving  the  ordinary  avenues  to  fame  and  power  shut  against  him,  he  had 
resolved  on  opening  one  for  himself,  and  now  sought  upon  the  niightv  field  of  our  Indian  em- 
pire an  adequate  theatre  for  the  display  of  his  ambitious  eloquence.  To  those,  however,  who 
have  carefully  investigated  the  wliolc  history  of  this  grand  impeachment,  no  motives  will 
appear  powerful  and  enduring  enough  to  sustain  any  one  under  tlie  fatigues  of  such  years  of 
unremitted  toil  repaid  by  unremitted  slander,  but  a  love  of  justice  and  an  abhorrence  of  op- 
pression. Owing  to  a  variety  of  causes,  but  to  nothing  more  than  to  the  sheer  weariness 
of  the  national  mind,  occasioned  by  the  length  of  tlie  trial,  be  failed  in  convicting  the  accused ; 
and  since  Hastings  was  acquitted,  he  must  be  entitled  to  be  considered  legally  innocent. 
All,  however,  except  those  who  were  interested  in  his  acquittal  in  some  way  or  other,  are 
morally  convinced  that  his  guilt  was  great.  Posterity,  we  are  persuaded,  will  confirm  this . 
judgment,  and,  indeed,  impartial  history  has  already  deliberately  recorded  it"  Whether  he 
was  guilty  to  the  extent  Burke  believed  is  another  question. 

It  is  observable,  however,  that  he  escaped  chiefly  by  an  artful  application  and  overstrained 
use  of  the  technicalities  and  forms  of  law.  He  was  impeached  on  grand  principles  of  national 
justice,  and  he  was  saved  by  a  dexterous  use  of  quibbles  and  punctilios.  That  must  ever 
be  questionable  innocence  which  escapes  condemnation  on/y  ^y  ^  A^^^  in  the  indictment 
The  firmest  conviction  of  his  guilt  remained  on  Mr.  Burke's  mind  to  the  end  of  life. 

The  conduct  of  the  India  House  itself,  who  liad  the  best  means  of  information,  and  who 
were  undoubtedly  much  interested  in  the  reputation  of  their  agent,  is  one  of  the  strongest 
presumptions  against  Hastings.  It  was  not  till  after  the  impeachment  had  been  menaced  that 
they  thought  proper  to  defend  him,  and  even  then  only  partially  and  hesitatingly.  Strong 
dissatisfaction  with  his  proceedings  had  been  often  expressed  by  the  court  of  directors,  and 
his  recall  determined  on.  Yet  these  measures  of  the  directors  were  always  defeated  by  the 
court  of  proprietors.  Now  as  the  latter  were  not  in  a  situation  to  form  so  correct  a  judgment 
on  Hastings's  conduct,  though  they  could  quite  as  fully  appreciate  the  gain  it  brought  them, 
it  became  pretty  generally  understood  that  the  judgment  of  the  one,  given  as  it  was  against 
interest,  was  a  fair  indication  of  the  governor's  merits  ;  that  of  the  other,  as  evidently  dic- 
tated by  interest,  a  tribute  of  their  admiration  of  his  policy.  Indeed  this  was  the  only 
rational  way  to  account  for  this  mystery  of  contradictory  proceedings.  In  1785  Hastings 
voluntarily  repaired  to  England,  when  the  company  just  completed  the  circle  of  their  incon- 
sistencies by  voting  their  thanks  for  his  long  and  meritorious  services! 

The  conduct  of  the  trial  was  committed,  by  the  House  of  Commons,  to  a  body  of  managerB, 
the  chief  of  whom  were  Burke,  Fox,  and  Sheridan.  The  first  of  these  was  of  course  the 
animating  soul  of  all.  His  assiduity  in  collecting  information  was  as  great  as  his  skill  in 
arranging  and  employing  it;  and, indeed,  his  efforts  throughout  the  whole  trial  were  almost 
superhuman.  For  many  weeks  together  ho  divided  his  whole  time  between  Westaninrter 
Hall  and  the  House  of  Commons,  staying  frequently  from  nine  in  the  morning  till  seven  in 
llie  evening,  and  even  till  a  later  hour. 

In  the  session  1786,  he  declared  his  intention  to  proceed  by  impeachment.  In  April  h<? 
delivered  in  the  charges ;  in  the  course  of  the  sesvsion  he  opened  the  principal  of  thfin,  and 
obtained  Mr.  Pitt's  assent  to  all.  With  this  conduct  of  the  minister,  tlie  friends  of  Ha«t> 
ings  were  not  a  little  chagrined,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  they  had  l>een  en- 
couraged to  hope  he  would  support  them.  A  committee  of  impeachment  was  then  formed, 
and,  after  some  preparatory  steps  in  tlie  session  of  1787-8,  the  trial  commenced  in  West" 
minster  Hall,  in  the  presence  of  almost  all  tiiat  was  august  and  imposing  in  the  cmpin*.     The 
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[iBtrodactory  matter  occupied  two  days,  after  which  Mr.  Burke  commenced  his  celebrated 
'Opening  speech.     For  four  successive  days  did  he  renew  the  tempest  of  invective  and  elo- 
quence, each  time  occupying  about  four  hours.     In  April  of  l7Hi)  (to  vrhich  period  the 
proceedings  were  postponed,  on  account  of  the  king's  health  and  the  absence  of  the  judges) 
be  deHvered  another  powerful  speech  on  the  6th  charge.     As  a  new  parliament  reassembled 
in  1790,  it  now  became  a  question  whether  the  impeachment  had  not  terminated  with  the 
diasolation.     After  much  debate,  in  which  Mr.  Pitt  displayed  great  candour  as  well  as  great 
power  of  argument,  tlie  point  was  decided   in   the  negative.     But  fresh  causes  of  delay 
■praDg  up,  all  aggravated  by  the  diminution  of  interest  in  the  fickle  public.     In  a  word, 
owing  to  one  cause  and  another,  the  trial  lingered  tlirough  the  enormous  term  of  seven 
years,  that  is,  till  1705,  when,  after  another  powerful  display  of  eloquence  in  the  "Reply," 
which  was  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  the  opening  speech,  the  prisoner  was  acquitted.     Each 
party  of  course  accused  the  other  of  being  the  cause  of  the  delay.     It  does  not  appear, 
Ikowever,  to  have  been  fairly  altribulable  to  the  managers  :  they  had  an  obvious  interest  in 
pushing  forward  tlic  trial  with  all  diligence.  They  knew  that  public  feeling  on  such  a  subject 
coold  not  long  be  maintained ;  that  therefore  despatch  would  be  wisdom  :  the  other  party 
Imew  tlie  fact  equally  well,  and  that  their  policy  was  as  obviously  delay ;  not  to  mention, 
(JbMby  prcdonging  tlie  trial  to  such  an  extraordinary  period,  they  would  give  it  somewhat 
of  the  appearance  of  persecution.    Mr.  Burke  was  often  accused  of  pursuing  Hastings  with 
of   vindictive  ferocity,  and  with  employing  unfair   invective    to  produce  an    ira- 
lion  of  guilt ;  yet  Mr.  Pitt's  declaration  in  Uic  course  of  the  proceedings  was  repeated 
explicit,  that "  Mr,  Burke  had  conducted  the  charge  with  every  degree  of  fairness, 
•penoesftf  and  candour."     He  has  also  been  censured  for  the  intemperate  and  violent  lan- 
{B  be  employed  in  these  speeches.     On  oratorical  grounds,  indeed,  this  was  decidedly 
ig.  Eveja  if  borne  out  by  truth,  such  language  gave  his  charges  an  appearance,  at  least,  of 
[cxiiggCTSlion;  nothing   could   have  justified  it  but  such  evidt-nce   as  the  circumstances 
*f  the  cnae  precluded  the  possibility  of  furnishing.     Had  he  attempted  less,  probably  he 
lWOoM  hftve  obtained  more.     He  appeared  to  take  for  granted,  that  every  one  was  as  well 
ited  with  the  subject  as  himself;  he  forgot  that  his  own  mind  had  been  gradually 
up  to  its  present  heat  of  passion  by  the  long  studies  of  years,  and  that  what  was 
sober  statement  and  cold  tnitli  to  him,  might  appear  eminently  improbable  to  others.     Yet 
admitted  by  many  of  his  opponents,  that  if  Mr  Burke  believed  his  charges  true,  (and 
also  admitted  that  none  was  so  likely  to  form  a  correct  opinion  of  the  matter  as  Mr. 
BurkeJ  scarcely  any  violence  of  language  was  to  be  wondered  at.     There  is  a  remarkable 
tdmunon  of  this,  contained  in  one  of  Cowper's  letters.  It  has  never,  so  far  as  we  know,  been 
isfciiud  to;  yet  as  coming  from  one  at  such  an  immeasurable  distance  from   political  strife, 
from  one  whose  very  nature  was  gentleness,  and  who,  above  all,  felt  no  inconsiderable  sym- 
pslhy  with  Hastings  himself,  is  not  unworthy  of  the  reader's  notice. 

The  labours  of  Mr.  Burke  in  this  cause  were  of  a  more  arduous  description  than  in  any 
ndier,  and,  in  his  opinion,  of  greater  value;  an  opinion  which  perhaps  an  impartial  poste- 
rity win  confirm.  Thus,  he  writes  in  his  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  "  Were  I  to  call  for 
1  reward,  (which  I  have  never  done,)  it  should  be  for  those  (exertions)  in  which  for  fourteen 
yean,  without  intermission.  I  have  showed  the  most  industry,  and  had  the  least  success ; 
I  mean  in  the  affairs  of  India.  They  are  those  on  which  I  value  myself  the  most ;  most  for 
Uie  Importance;  most  for  the  labour;  most  for  the  judgment ;  most  fur  constancy  and  per- 
in  the  pursuit.  Others  may  value  them  most  for  the  intention.  In  that  surely 
IktBf  axe  not  mistaken." 

KcTCT  was  so  much  eloquence  poured  out  in  one  flood  as  on  this  occasion.  All 
the  greateat  orators  of  an  age  famed  for  its  oratory,  exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost. 
Borifce,  Fox*  Sheridan,  Windham,  followed  each  other  in  apparently  endless  succession, 
stiiking  language  of  Mr.  Erskine,   "  shook  the  walls  of  Westminster 
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Hall  with  anathemas  of  superhuman  eloquence."  Mr.  Burke  never  spoke  with  sucli 
transcendent  effect  as  on  this  memorable  occasion. — ^The  description  of  the  enormities  of 
Debi  Sing,  one  of  the  worst  agents  of  Indian  tyranny,  excited  a  thrill  of  ungovemabl© 
horror  and  suppressed  mutters  of  execration  through  the  whole  assembly,  while  many  of 
the  female  part  of  the  audience  fainted.  Even  the  sternness  of  Lord  Thurlow  was  for  a 
moment  melted,  and  he  observed,  in  reference  to  the  effect  of  the  speech,  *'  their  lordships 
all  knew  the  effect  upon  the  auditors,raany  of  whom  had  not  to  that  moment,  and,  perhaps, 
never  would,  recover  from  the  shock  it  had  occasioned."  The  following  is  the  testimony  of 
a  political  op]<Qnent.  **  Never  were  the  powers  of  that  wonderful  man  displayed  to  such 
advantage  as  on  this  occasion ;  and  he  astonished  even  those  who  were  most  intimately 
acquainted  with  him,  by  the  vast  extent  of  his  reading,  the  variety  of  his  resources,  the 
minuteness  of  his  information,  and  the  lucid  order  in  which  he  arranged  the  whole  for  the 
support  of  his  object,  and  to  make  a  deep  impression  on  the  minds  of  his  hearers."  Of 
these  speeches  no  adequate  report  was  taken  at  the  time,  Mr.  Burke,  however,  fully  in- 
ten<lcd  t»»  publish  them  in  one  great  work,  for  which  he  had  made  considerable  preparations 
before  his  death.  On  his  death-bed  he  commissioned  his  friends  Dr.  Lawrence  and 
the  Bishop  of  Rochestfr  to  superintend  the  publication  of  all  that  seemed  in  a  state  fit 
for  the  press.     The  task  was  not  completed  for  twenty-eight  years  after  Mr.  Burke's  death. 

It  is  true  these  speeches,  as  published,  betray  in  many  parts  the  want  of  the  last  touches 
of  Uie  great  toaster;  yet,  imperfect  as  they  are,  they  are  moat  splendid  performances. 
They  could  not,  of  course,  be  included  in  this  edition.  This,  however,  contains  all  be- 
sides, whether  published  in  Burke's  life-time  or  posthumous. 

Mr.  Burke  scarcely  relaxed  his  efforts  in  jiarliament  during  even  the  most  agitat- 
ing periods  of  the  impeachment.  He  took  an  active  part  in  thii  debates  on  the  extension 
of  the  power  of  the  governor-general  of  India,  the  constitution  of  the  government  of 
Canada,  and  several  other  questions.  It  is  to  his  honour,  too,  that  he  ever  exerted  himself 
to  procure  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  a  measure  by  this  time  0[)enly  taken  up  by  Mr. 
Wilberforce. 

Another  fierce  battle  in  the  ranks  of  opposition  was  now  at  hand.  In  the  autumn  of 
1788  the  alarming  state  of  the  king's  health  forced  the  Regency  (jueslion  on  tlie  attenliou 
of  parliament.  Mr.  Pitt  persisted  in  finding  a  regent,  as  every  one  knows,  somewhere  else" 
than  in  the  Prince  of  Wales,  .\gainst  all  the  strange  legal  fictions  by  which  the  prime 
minister  prosecuted  his  ambitious  project,  Btirke  poured  out,  night  after  night,  in  one  cease- 
less flood, — wit,  sarcasm,  argument,  and  ridicule.  The  rapid  improvement  of  the  king** 
health  at  the  end  of  February  1789,  rendered  it  unnecessary  to  pursue  ihis  unhappy  topic 
further.  On  this,  as  on  some  other  occasions,  Mr,  Burke  has  been  severely  blamed  for  in- 
temperate language;  and  it  must  be  confessed  not  unjustly. 

Wenuw  come  to  the  closing  scene  of  Mr.  Burke's  political  life.  From  1780,  the  period 
at  wliich  the  French  Revolution  broke  out,  scarcely  a  moment's  peace  awaited  him. 

On  the  causes  of  the  French  Revolution,  its  histor}',  or  the  character  it  assumed,  il  is  not 
necessary  here  to  enter.  We  shall  even  postpone  to  a  subsequent  page  all  remarks  on  the 
c«)nsistency  or  inconsistency,  the  correctness  or  incorrectness,  of  Mr.  Burke's  opinions  on  the 
subject.  Such  observations  will  be  introduced  with  greater  ])ropriety  when  we  s]>eak  of  his 
character  as  a  statesman.     We  are  at  present  only  concerned  with  his  history. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  commencement  of  the  French  Revolution  was  hailed  in  Eng- 
land by  the  sanguine  and  the  ardent  witli  shouts  of  trium])h  and  exultation.  Nor  was  this 
to  l>e  wondered  at.  The  great  drama  opened  with  some  most  imposing  and  auspicious 
scenes,  and  gave  but  faint  indications  of  the  terrific  catastrophe  in  which  the  curtain  was 
to  fall.  H  ad  it  been  conducted  with  any  measure  of  prudence,  with  any  regard  whatever  to  the 
great  principles  which  should  regulate  all  extensive  changes,  which  ought  to  detonuiuo  both 
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[tiietr  extent  and  their  rapidity,  it  would  have  justified  the  rapture  which  it  at  first  inspired, 
lid  indeed  was  its  dawning  ;  so  well  calculated  was  it  to  operate  on  sanguine  tempera- 
its,  none  can  be  surprised  that  tliousands  should  ha^  e  hailed  it  as  the  first  rising  of  the 
orb  of  freedom.     Nay,  had  any  one  pretended  to  foretell  at  the  very  commencement  of  the 
Revolution,  and  before  its  character  had  more  unequivocally  displayed  itself,  all  the  horror* 
which  should  crowd  into  its  brief  history,  not  only  would  he  not  have  been  believed,  hut  he 
would  not  have  deserved  to  be  believed.     He  would  have  acted,  not  the  part  of  a  profound 
statesman,  but  of  a  political  empiric,  since,  however  his  predictions  might  have  coincided 
with  the  event,  he  could  not,  at  tliat  period,  have  rested  Iheni  on  data  sufficiently  certain 
and  extensive.     All  that  could  be  expected  of  a  profound  political  philosopher  at  that  early 
stage, — of  one  like  Burke,   whose   experience  was  the  result  f>f  long  observation — was 
that  he  should  not  sympathize  with   the  (jrdour  of  admiring  ignorance;  that  he  should 
itiently  wait  for    ome  fiulher  evidence  to  warrant  a  deliberate  judgment,   and  reserve 
contempt  or  his  homage  till  the  gradual  evalulion  of  the  plot  should  disengage  it  from 
leof  its  early  intricacies.     This  was  most  precisely  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Burke.     It  is  on 
and  we  shall  immediately  adduce  the  proof  of  it,  that  while  others  were  in  a  phrensy 
'rapture  and  exultation,  and  were  ready,  with  that  plenarj'  faith  which  is  the  certain  mark 
ignorance,  to  interpret  those  liery  signs  which  were  tracking  the  heavens  as  the  most  aus- 
|)icious  of  omens,  he  was  contemplating  them  with  a  curiosity  more  nearly  allied  to  awe 
lan  admiration, — wrapped  in  a  gaze  of  philnsr>phic  doubt  and  w^onder.     The  following  lel- 
•r,  written  on  the  ninth  of  August  1789,  only  a  week  or  two  after  the  storming  of  the  Bas- 
le, will  fully  justify  the  representation  just  made. 

**  A9  to  u«  here,  our  thoughts  of  every  thing  at  home  are  suspended  by  our  astonishment  at  the  won- 
derful spectacle  which  is  exhibited  in  a  neighbouring  and  rival  country.     What  spectafors,  and  what 
i!  England  gazing  nith  astonishment  at  a  French  struggle  for  liberty,  and  not  knowing  whether  to 
or  to  applaud. 

thing,  indeed,  though  I  thought  I  saw  something  like  it  in  progrees  for  Bevcral  years,  has  aliil 

\X  in  it  paradoxical  and  mysterious.     The  fipirit  it  is  impossible  net  to  admire;  but  the  old 

ferocity  has  broken  out  in  a  shocking  manner.     It  is  true,  that  this  may  be  no  more  than  a 

explosion;  if  so,  no  indication  can  tic  taken  from  itr  hut  if  it  should  be  character,  rather  than 

.tben-that  people  are  not  fit  for  liberty,  and  must  have  a  Kfrong  hand,  like  that  of  their  former 

■■ftm,  to  coerce  them. 

Ifm  roust  have  a  certain  fund  of  natural  moderation  tn  qualify  them  for  freedom,  else  it  becomes 
lo  themselves,  and  a  perfect  nuisance  to  ever}'  body  else.  What  will  be  the  event,  it  is  hard,  I 
Ihttk,  frill  to  My.  To  form  a  sohd  constitution  requires  wisdom  as  well  as  spirit ;  and  whether  the 
l^reaeii  have  wise  heads  among  them,  or  if  they  possess  such,  whether  they  have  authority  equal  to 
tficir  wudom,  is  yet  to  be  seen.  In  the  mean  time  the  progress  of  this  whole  affair  is  one  of  the  most 
enrioas  matters  of  speculation  that  ever  was  exhibited." 


In  the  mean  time,  as  he  saw  that,  whether  for  good  or  for  evil,  the  Revolution  must  lead 
»  "    10.  consequences,  he,  as  usual,  opened  wide  his  capacious  mind  to  every  source 

.!  tj.     Numerous  correspondents  at  Paris  were  constantly  transmitting  to  him,  at 

lit  porttcolar  desire,  every  important  fact,  whether  of  a  public  or  of  a  private  nature, 
were  Monsieur  Dupont,  M.  de  Menonville,  and  other  Frenchmen  ;  Thomas 
Christie,  Anacharsis  Clootz,  and  foreigners  of  less  note.  To  M.  de  Me- 
oemiDc,  as  the  Revolution  proceeded,  he  conveyed,  in  some  beautiful  letters,  his  gradually 
JMrett-ving  persuasion,  that  it  was  fast  developing  a  character  decidedly  unfavourable  to 
•■▼  thing  like  rational  freedom ;  that  it  Avas  not  merely  marked  with  incidental  extrava- 
gaooeSf  but  was  animated  with  a  spirit  of  reckless  and  boundless  change,  which  must  issue 
k  II0  moat  disastrous  consequences.  It  was  Burke's  great  merit  that  he  saw  these  ten- 
at  au  earlier  period  and  with  greater  clearness  than  others. 
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But  though  Burke's  opinions  were  gradually  becoming  daily  more  and  more  adverse  to 
the  Ilevolution,  it  was  not  he  who  first  introduced  the  subject  into  the  British  parliament. 
On  the  contrary,  having  heard  that  Mr.  Fox  had  expressed  hiii  decided  approbation  of  the 
Revolution,  (a  circumstance  at  which  Burke  did  not  hesitate  to  indicate  his  surprise,)  he 
resolved  not  to  intrude  his  opinions  on  the  house,  unless  circumstances  should  most  impera- 
tively demand  it.  This  resolution  could  not  long  be  kept.  The  subject  was  itself  too  ex- 
citing ;  and  it  necessarily  came  across  too  many  subjects  o(  discussion  to  permit  its  being 
long  kept  out  of  parliament. 

In  the  beginning  of  February  1790,  Mr.  Fox  took  occasion,  in  the  debates  on  the  army 
estimates,  to  give  unequivocal  utterance  to  his  admiration  of  the  Revolution,  and  was  moHt 
lavish  in  praise  of  Uiose  very  points  which  were  considered  in  England  precisely  of  the 
most  dubious  character.  These  sentiments  met  with  very  strong  cen.sure  from  several  per- 
sons, but  from  none  more  than  from  Mr.  Burke,  who  no  longer  hesitated  to  reprobate  the 
whole  Revolution  in  the  strongest  language.  At  an  earlier  stage,  Mr.  Pitt  had  been  surpris- 
ed into  the  expression  of  feehngs  somewhat  favourable  to  its  progress ;  he  now,  however, 
renounced  all  sympathy  with  it,  and  expressed  the  highest  admiration  of  Mr.  Burke's 
speech.  The  fact  that  Mr.  Pitt's  opinions  had  been  rather  in  favour  of  than  against  Abh 
Revolution,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  Mr.  Burke's  speech  contained  not  the  shadow  (n^H 
compliment  to  the  minister,  ought  to  be  a  sufficient  vindication  of  Burke  from  the  absurd 
charge  that  his  alleged  revolution  of  sentiment  was  a  revolution  of  interest.  Mr.  Fox's 
reply  to  Mr.  Burke  was  calm ;  it  indicated  scarcely  a  trace  of  those  feelings  which  this  un- 
happy difference  of  opinion  was  soon  to  exasperate  into  the  fiercest  animosity.  On  the 
contrary,  it  was  full  of  compliment.  It  contained  the  memorable  acknowledgment,  that 
"  he  had  gained  more  by  the  conxcrsation  of  Mr.  Burke,  than  by  all  other  men  and  books 
put  together ;"  and  it  even  acknowledged  that  his  speech  on  lliis  very  occasion,  **  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  observations,  was  one  of  the  wisest  and  most  brilhant  flights  of  oratory 
ever  delivered  in  that  house." 

But  it  was  fated  that  even  that  first  evening  of  discussion  should  not  pass  away  in  peace. 
The  feelings  which  perhaps  nothiug  could  have  repressed  long,  were  fanned  into  a  prw- 
mature  blaze  by  the  breath  of  Mr.  Sheridan.  That  gentleman,  in  his  ardent  admiration  of 
the  French  Revolution,  hesitated  not  to  charge  Mr.  Burke  with  treacher\',  not  only  to  his 
party,  but  to  universal  freedom,  and  with  having  slandered  and  belied  the  French  nation. 
At  these  insinuatinns,  or  rather,  undisguised  charges,  Mr.  Burke  naturally  fired ;  and  after 
administering  severe  rebuke,  declared  that  he  and  Mr.  Sheridan  were  now  separated  in 
politics  for  ever.  As  this  rupture  menaced  the  stability  of  the  party  of  which  these  two 
celebrated  men  were  such  distinguished  supporters,  a  meeting  was  procured  between  iheni 
by  some  of  their  friends,  at  Burlington  House,  for  the  purpose  of  attempting  a  reconcilia- 
tion. The  discussion  lasted  for  five  hours;  but  led,  as  too  often  happen.s  in  such  cases,  lo 
results  the  very  opposite  to  those  intended.  It  exasperated  a  seriou.s  difference  into  inve- 
terate enmity. 

The  discussion  on  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  was  the  next  occasi 
difference  with  his  old  friends.     It  is  well  known  that  he  had  once  been  one  of  the 
strenuous  advocates  of  that  repeal,  and  even  at  this  time  declared,  that  had  it  been  pro] 
a  few  years  sooner  he  should  have  voted  for  it.     He  now  affirmed,  that  in  his  opinion 
were  such  indications  of  a  violent  spirit  on  the  part  of  the  dissenters,  as  rendere<l  the  rr 
inexpedient     By  these  views  he  said  he  had  been  actuated  when  the  question  was  broi 
forward  in  1787,  and  1789.     On  these  occasions,  as  he  had  not  been  able  to  vote  for 
repeal,  he  had  contented  himself  with  not  voting  against  it.     At  the  present  time  he  con- 
tcnde<l,  that  in  his  opinion  he  saw  sufficient  reason  to  go  a  step  further.     The  motion  was 
Inst  by  the  immense  majority  of  189. — Of  this  vote  it  is  impossible  to  attempt  any  vindica- 
tion.    It  was  a  serious  error  of  judgment.     It  was  one  of  the  many  instances,  in  which  his 
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evn  of  the  French  Re\'olulion,  (in  the  main  correct,)  betrayed  him  into  extravagances  on 
ibonJinate  points.  But  at  present  we  shall  say  no  more  on  this  subject :  suffice  it  to  ob- 
e,  that  if  it  were  abatrnctedly  just  for  dissenters  to  be  indulged  with  the  repeal  of  the  ob- 
noxious acts,  Mr.  Burke  was  bound,  even  on  his  own  system  of  politics,  to  vote  for  it,  since 
be  himself  was  often  the  foremost  to  maintain,  tbattlie  most  infallible  method  of  exlinjipiish- 
ing  the  flame  of  faction,  is  to  remove  the  fuel  which  feeds  it — the  well-founded  but  neglected 
complaints  of  a  discontented  people. 

In  the  same  session  he  opposed  theraeasureof  parliamentary  reform  introduced  by  Mr.  Flood. 
Mr.  Burke  was  now  soon  to  send  forth  to  the  world  that  work,  which,  as  a  literary  per- 
formance  at  least,  was  to  eclipse  the  fame  of  all  his  previous  productions, — his  "  Reflections,*' 
It  appear*  that,  immediately  after  the  rupture  with  Mr.  Sheridan,  he  had  resolved  to  record 
his  deliberate  opinion  of  the  stupendous  changes  which  had  taken  place  in  France.     He 
Hietermined  to  do  this  from  a  twofold  motive;  to  secure  for  himself  an  authentic  account  of 
Hvs  opinions,  and  to  furnish  the  people  with  (what,  in  his  opinion,  they  much  needed)  an 
Vdaborate  work  on  the  subject.     Throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  year  1790  he  was  per- 
petually employed  upon  this  celebrated  performance,  and  he  worked  at  it  with  his  accustomed 
ardour  and  diligence.     It  was,  however,  by  no  means  a  hasty  perftirmance,  either  as  regards 
I     the  matter  or  the  composition.    As  respects  the  principal  topics  with  which  it  is  occupied, 
he  had  been  incessantly  revolving  them  during  the  whole  of  a  long  political  life;  and  the 
vhole  work  was,  in  fact,  little  more  than  an  application  of  great  principles,  repeatedly  as- 
nrted  in  his  previous  works,  to  a  particular  series  of  events.     Even  before  he  began  to  write 
the  work  in  form,  many  isolated  papers  and  scattered  tlioughts  had  been  already  committed 
1o  paper.     These  he  expanded,  carefully  revised,  and  then  wrought  into  the  body  of  the 
work.     It  was  published  in  the  month  of  November  1790.     Of  the  literary  merits  of  this 
work  we  shall  speak  more  particularly  hereafter.     We  are  now  merely  giving  its  history. 
Ko  aoooer  was  it  published  than  it  was  eagerly  devoured  by  all  classes ;  and  in  truth  it 

E—"id  a  banquet  so  rich  and  curious  as  to  suit  all  diversities  of  taste  and  appetite.  Those 
coincided  in  his  views,  and  those  who  differed  from  him,  of  course  read  it;  while  those 
eschewed  politics  altogether,  found,  in  the  splendour  of  the  imagery  and  the  beauty  of 
Ae  style,  attractions  little  inferior  to  those  of  poetry  and  romance.  Not  less  than  thirty 
thoneand  copies  were  sold  within  a  year  of  its  publication.  Nor  was  its  celebrity  conhned 
bEn^snd.  M.  Dupont,  the  friend  of  Burke,  translated  it  into  French,  and  thus  extended 
teftflM  to  the  larger  part  of  civilissed  Europe.  The  admiration  and  applause  it  excited 
wia  most  intoxicating.  Even  crowned  heads  condescended  to  read  and  patronize  a  book, 
which  promised  to  be  a  more  effectual  safeguard  to  their  thrones  than  all  the  hosts  of  des- 
podam.  The  Emperor  of  Germany,  the  Princes  of  the  House  of  Bourbon,  Catherine  of 
Rmsia,  Stanislaus  of  Poland,  George  the  Third,  all  gave  the  author  the  most  flattering 
ttirits  of  their  approbation,  or  presents  still  more  flattering.  '*  For  some  lime,"  as  Sir 
I  Robert  Walpole  said  in  reference  to  Lord  Chatham  in  the  height  of  that  minister's  popu- 
Htbitj,  **  it  rained  gold  snuff-boxes."  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  the  University  of  Oxford, 
^BhI  imiBberieas  distinguished  individuals  botli  at  home  and  abroad,  were  equally  loud  in 
Bvir  pwiaea.  The  most  remarkable  t^^stimonies  to  the  immense  literary  merits  of  this 
walk  are  those  of  Gibbon  and  Lord  Erskine  ;  and,  as  coming  from  men  who  in  many  respects 
(Sftred  to  widely  from  him  in  opinion,  are  worth  citing.  "  Burke's  book,"  said  Gibbon, 
**  b  a  most  admirable  medicine  against  the  French  disease. — I  admire  }jis  eloquence ;  I 
appfore  his  politics;  I  adore  his  chivalry  ;  and  I  can  almost  forgive  his  reverence  for  church 
eHibliiinDents.^  *'  t  shall  take  care,"  says  Erskine,  "  to  put  Mr.  Burke's  work  on  the 
ItaMh  Rew-olulion  into  the  hands  of  those  whose  principles  are  left  to  my  formation.  I 
than  lake  care  that  they  have  the  advantage  of  doing,  in  Uie  regular  progression  of  youth- 
Ai  ftndieay  what  I  have  done  even  in  the  short  intervals  of  laborious  life;  that  they 
tranachbe,  witli    their  own  hands,  from  all  the  works  of  this  most  extraortlinary 
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person,  and  from  the  last  among  the  rest»  tbe  sauutlesl  tmtlis  of  religion;  the  ju.ste*it  prin- 
ciples of  morals,  inculcated  and  rendered  delightftil  by  the  most  sublime  eloquence ;  the 
highest  reach  of  philosophy,  brought  down  to  the  level  of  common  minds,  by  the  most  cap- 
tivatinjs;  taste;  the  most  enlightened  obser\'alious  on  history,  and  the  most  copious  collec- 
tion of  useful  maxims  from  the  experience  of  common  life." 

The  "  Reflections"  of  course  provoked  innumerable  replies.  The  most  celebrated  of 
these  were  the  "  N'indiciie  Gallicae  "  of  Sir  James  Macintosh,  by  far  the  most  able  of  them  alL 
It  was  sober  and  argumentative.  Tom  Paine  also  replied  in  "  The  Rights  of  Man."  Some 
of  Mr.  Burke's  more  careless  positions  were  also  taken  up  with  great  power  in  Robert  Hall's 
"Apology  for  the  Freedom  of  the  Press." 

The  gentleman  to  whom  the  '*  Reflections  "  were  addressed  having  written  a  short  letter 
in  reply,  Mr.  Burke  was  induced  to  publish  his  "  Letter  to  a  Member  of  the  National  As- 
sembly," in  which  he  enforces  and  illustrates  the  great  arguments  contained  in  the  "  Reflec 
lions/'  This  was  soon  followed  by  a  pamphlet,  entitled  "  Hints  for  a  Memorial  to  M.  de 
Montmorin."  The  object  of  it  was  to  urge  the  mediation  of  the  British  government  between 
the  French  monarch  and  his  people.  The  negociation  was  to  proceed  on  the  concession  of 
a  free  constitution  to  the  French. 

A  complete  alienation  between  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Burke  was  now  at  hand.  The  former 
still  continued  to  declare  his  unsuspecting  confidence  in  the  principles  of  the  Revolution, 
and  to  atigur  from  that  event  the  most  auspicious  results.  Tliis  was  the  case  in  the  debate 
on  the  Russian  armament,  when  Mr.  Burke  wa-s  prevented  from  replying  by  the  lateness  of 
the  hour,  and  the  loud  cries  of  question  with  which  he  was  assailed.  In  tlie  debate  on  the  Bill 
for  providing  a  constitution  for  Canada,  Mr.  Fox  indulged  in  a  still  more  full  expression  of 
his  opinions.  On  the  sixth  of  May,  in  the  discussion  on  the  same  bill,  Mr.  Burke  took  the 
opportunity  of  rising  to  reply.  When,  however,  he  alluded  to  the  French  Revolution,  he 
was  Tehemently  called  to  order  by  the  opposition.  Even  Mr.  Fox,  who  had  himself  been  so 
explicit  in  the  previous  debate,  assailed  him.  Mr.  Burke,  in  spite  of  their  interruptions,  re- 
sumed his  argument,  but  the  violent  cries  of  order  at  length  compelled  him  to  desisL  The 
termination  of  the  afl'air  was  a  striking  evidence  of  the  dissolution  of  all  the  lies  of  party; 
for  while  Lord  Sheffield  and  Mr.  Fox  severally  moved  and  seconded  a  vote  of  censure 
on  Mr.  Burke,  for  adverting  to  French  affairs,  Mr.  Pitt  undertook  his  defence  ! 

Mr.  Fox  followed  Mr.  Pitt  in  a  .speech,  in  which  recent  animosity  and  the  remains  of  an* 
cient  friendship  seemed  struggling  for  the  mastery.  He  now  soothed,  now  exasperated  his  old 
associate.  His  whole  speech  was  an  alternation  of  sarcasm  and  compliment  As  pain,  how- 
ever, always  produces  a  more  vivid  impression  than  pleasure,  the  sarcasms  were  better  r&» 
membered  than  the  compliments,  and  Mr.  Burke  declared  that  Mr.  Fox's  conduct  had 
wounded  his  feelings  more  deeply  than  any  occurrence  of  his  \vhole  life.  In  his  reply  be 
complained  most  poignantly  of  the  severity  of  the  attack  which  had  been  made  upon  him, 
and  especially  of  the  elaborate  mention  of  light  and  trifling  things,  uttered,  as  he  declared,  at 
the  distance  of  many  years  and  in  the  confidence  of  private  friendship.  He  concluded  by 
declaring,  that  if  he  must  purchase  his  adherence  to  his  present  principles  by  the  sacrifice 
of  ancient  friendship,  he  was  prepared  even  for  such  an  alternative.  "  Fly,"  said  he,  "  froB 
the  French  constitution  !"  Mr,  Fox — "  There  is  no  loss  of  friendship."  "  1  regret  to  say, 
there  is,"  replied  Burke — "  I  know  the  value  of  my  line  of  conduct ;  I  have,  indeed,  made 
a  great  sacrifice  ;  I  have  done  my  duty  tliough  I  have  lost  my  friend,  for  there  is  something 
in  the  detested  French  constitution  that  envenoms  every  thing  it  touches."  Mr.  Fox, 
shocked  at  this  melancholy  terminaticm  of  a  long  and  tender  friendship,  showed  at  once  llie 
depth  of  his  sorrow  and  the  nobleness  of  his  disposition,  V>y  bursting  into  tears.  Each  party  has 
been  severally  charged  with  having  premeditated  an  attack  on  the  other  ;  but  neither  justly. 
The  whole  quarrel  sJiows  tlie  contrary.  Its  gradual  progress  from  warmth  tn  auimoaity, 
and  from  animosity  to  rancour,  is  just  what  might  be  expected  from  a  scries  of  mulual 
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nf)Catioiis>  which  afforded  no  pause  in  winch  the  judgment  mighl  resume  its  right  ; 
lot  to  mention  that  the  whole  took  place  in  the  presence  ol"  thirtl  parties.     As  lljc  dispute 
ras  public,  pride  rendered  retreat  impossible. 
After  this  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  tlie  breach  became  wider  and  wider.   The  topics 
OQ  which  the  two  statesmen  diflered  were  not  of  a  transitory  nature  or  of  secondary  im- 
icc ;  the  inli-oduction  of  those  topics  into  debate  did  not  depend  on  a  specific  dis- 
Ava  ;  they  came  in  contact  with  almost  every  point  of  the  wide  field  of  politics. 
As  Mr.  Burke  was  now  openly  accused  of  treason  to  his  former  principles  and  parly,  he 
led  it  right  to  attempt  to  justify  his  opinions,  and  to  show  that  he  was  still  in  all  cssen- 
poinls  unchanged  ;  that  he  had  not  apostatized  from  his  former  principles,  but  that  his 
lends  had  gone  beyond  thcni.     For  this  purpose  he  published  his  "  Appeal  from  the  New 
the  Old  Whigs,"  in  which  he  endeavours  to  show  that  the  Whigs  of  tlie  era  of  the  Revo- 
ition  held  the  same  doctrines  as  those  of  the  Reflections.     The  defects  of  this  work,  which 
our  opinion  are  serious,  will  come  hereafter  into  consideration. 

In  the  close  of  the  year  1791,  Mr.  Burke  put  forth  a  paper,  under  the  title  of  "  Thoughts 

French  AfTairs."    Tlie  principles  it  was  designed  to  enforce,  are  these, — tliat  no  internal 

wotdd  produce  a  counter-revolution  in  France;  that  the  system  would  strengthen  tlie 

it  continued ;   and  that  so  long  as  it  existed,  it  would  be  the  interest  of  France  to 

i^lurb  and  distract  all  foreign  governments. 

AIx>at  the  same  period,  he  once  more  exerted  himself  on  behalf  of  the  Irish  Catholics, 

linst  the  severity  of  the  penal  laws.     It  was  on  this  occasion  that  he  wTotc  the  letter  to 

UerculcB  Langrishe.     The  Bill  soon  after  introduced  into  the  Irish  parliament,  conferred 

the  catholics  the  privileges  of  practising  law  ;  intermarrying  with  protestants;  together 

ith  several  other  important  advantages, in  connexion  with  education  and  commerce;  and, 

length,  the  elective  firanchisc. 

Il  was  at  this  time  death  robl>ed  him  of  as  dear  a  friend  in  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  as 
»htics  had  .snatched  from  him  in  Charles  Fox.  This  celebrated  man,  and  not  more 
lebraled  for  his  genius  than  his  worth,  died  in  Fcbniary,  1792,  leaving  Mr.  Burke  one  of  his 
tecuturs ;  he  also  left  him  the  sum  of  j£2{)00,  and  a  cancelled  bond  to  the  same  amount. 
Kcvrr  was  friendship  niorc  pure  or  ardent  than  that  which  subsisted  between  these  two 
itlemcn.  Mr.  Burke  drew  up  the  following  eulogy  for  him,  which  a  competent  judge 
pbatically  pronoimccd  the  cjilogiuin  of  Parrhasius,  spoken  by  Pericles.  "  It  is,"  said 
apolitical  opjxjnent,  "as  fine  a  portrait  as  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  ever  painted." 

Uu  iSneas  was  long,  but  borne  with  a  mild  and  chccrrul  fortitude,  without  the  least  mixture  of  any 
1W19  ixritable  or  querulous,  agreeably  to  the  placid  and  even  tenor  of  his  whole  life.  He  had,  from 
of  his  malady,  a  dititinct  view  of  his  dissolution ;  and  he  contemplated  il  with  that  en- 
ipoRire,  which  nothing  but  the  innocence,  integrity,  and  nscfnlnes*  of  his  life,  and  an  unaffected 
tdbmiasioo  to  the  will  nf  Providence,  could  bestow.  In  this  situation  he  had  every  consolation  from 
jfly  ti?iidrme8«,  which  his  own  kindness  to  his  family  had  inifeed  well  deserved. 
"  Sir  Joihiin  Reynolds  wa«,  on  very  many  accounts,  one  of  the  most  memorable  men  of  his  time.  He 
Wju  the  first  Knglishman  who  added  the  praise  of  the  elegant  arts  to  the  other  glories  of  his  conntiy. 
In  tsstr,  in  grace,  in  facility,  in  happy  invention,  and  in  the  richness  and  harmony  of  colouring,  he  was 
«^b1  to  the  great  masters  of  the  renowned  ages.  In  portrait  he  went  be3'ond  them ;  for  he  communi- 
la  that  department  of  the  art  in  which  Enghsh  artists  are  the  most  engaged,  a  variety,  a  fancy,  and  b 
«krivi!d  from  the  higher  branches,  which  even  those  who  professed  them  in  a  superior  manner  did 
Bit  ahrmys  frcterte  when  they  delineated  individual  nature.  Hi«  portraits  remind  the  spectator  of  the 
ivitnlkia  of  history  and  of  the  amenity  of  landscape.  In  painting  portrait.i  he  appears  not  to  be  raised 
apoB  Aai  platform,  but  to  descend  to  it  from  a  higher  sphere.  His  paintings  illnstralc  h\ti  It-ssons,  and 
bk  le«aau  aecm  to  have  been  derived  from  his  paintings.  He  possessed  the  theory  as  perfectly  as  the 
pwrticg  of  liis  Ml.     To  be  such  a  painter,  he  was  a  profound  and  penetrating  philosopher. 
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"  In  full  happiness  of  fort'ign  and  domestic  fame,  admired  by  the  expert  in  art  and  by  the  learned  in 
science,  courted  by  the  great,  caressed  by  sovereign  powers,  and  celebrated  by  distinguished  poets,  his 
native  humility,  modesty,  and  candour  never  forsook  him,  even  on  surprise  or  provocation ;  nor  was  the 
least  degree  of  arrogance  or  assumption  visible  to  the  most  scrutimzing  eye  in  any  part  of  his  conduct 
or  discourse. 

"  His  talents  of  every  kind — powerful  from  nature,  and  not  meanly  cultivated  by  letters — his  social 
virtues  in  all  the  relations  and  in  all  the  habitudes  of  life,  rendered  him  the  centre  of  a  very  great  and 
unparalleled  variety  of  agreeable  societies,  which  will  Ije  dissipated  by  his  death.  He  had  too  much 
merit  not  to  provoke  some  jealousy,  too  much  innocence  to  provoke  any  enmity.  The  loss  of  no  man 
of  his  time  can  be  felt  with  more  sincere,  general,  and  unmixed  sorrow. 

"  Hail :  and  farewell  •*' 

During  tliis  session,  Burlte  opposed  Mr.  Grey^s  motion  for  Parlianientary  Reform,  and  the 
Unitarians'  Petition  introduced  by  Mr.  Fox.  But  the  most  important  event  of  the  se&sion 
was  llie  complete  schism  which  took  place  in  the  Wiig  party  on  the  question  of  the  procla- 
mation against  seditious  doctrines  and  writinijs.  At  this  point  the  Duke  of  Portland's 
friends,  forming  the  more  moderate  party,  left  Mr.  Fox.  In  the  mean  time  changes  not  less 
important  had  been  taking  place  on  the  ministerial  side.  Mr.  Pitt,  finding  the  chancellor, 
who  had  so  long  and  so  quietly  home  the  yoke,  suddenly  refractory,  sought  to  strengthen 
himself  by  a  junction  with  the  Portland  party.  In  this  arrangement  efforts  were  made  to 
inclurle  Mr.  Fox;  but  as  he  persisted  in  refusing,  unless  Mr.  Pitl  would  resign  the  ofBce  of 
premier,  they  proved  futile. 

In  the  midst  of  parliamentary  duties,  Mr.  Burke  did  not  forget  France  for  an  instant. 
Ft  absorbed  his  time  and  his  thoughts.  In  November  he  drew  up  '*  Heads  for  Consideration 
on  the  Present  State  of  Affairs."  Its  object  was  to  excite  war,  and  to  show  that  no  country 
in  Europe  could  successfully  wage  war  with  France  unaided  by  England.  He  was  still  as 
diligent  as  ever  in  obtaining  information  of  the  state  of  France.  He  even  sent  his  son  to 
the  French  princes,  staying  at  Coblentz.  On  his  return,  he  brought  over  M.  Cazales,  a  mem- 
her  of  the  National  Assembly,  and  distinguished  as  the  opponent  of  Mirabeau.  By  his  son's 
efforts  he  also  ojjcned  a  correspondence  with  some  of  the  ministers  of  Austria  and  Prussii. 

No  stMjuer  did  parliament  meet  than  he  again  came  into  collision  with  Mr.  Fox.  Indeed, 
tliey  had  some  words  on  the  very  first  day  of  tlie  session,  as  well  as  on  the  two  following 
days,  more  especially  on  Mr.  Fox's  motion  to  send  an  ambassador  to  Paris  to  treat  with 
the  republican  government.  But  their  final  quarrel  was  on  the  28th  December,  on  llic 
second  reading  of  the  Alien  Bill.  On  this  occasion  Mr.  Burke's  conduct  showed  the  influence 
which  his  horror  o(  0\e  French  Revolution  had  exerted  on  his  imagination,  and  into  what 
egregious  acts  of  Lujudicious  violence  and  bad  taste  it  could  someLtines  force  him.  AAer 
mentioning  tliat  he  understood  that  8000  daggers  had  been  ordoi'ed  from  Birmingham, 
he  drew  one  from  under  his  coat,  and  exclaiming,  "This  is  what  yon  are  to  gain  by  an  alli- 
ance with  France,  this  is  your  fraternization,"  he  threw  it  on  the  floor.  At  llie  close  of  his 
speech,  addressing  himself  to  Mr.  Fox,  he  exclaimed,  *'  My  Right  Honourable  friend  no 
more."  No  sooner  had  he  said  this,  than  he  darted  across  the  house  and  seated  himself  by 
the  side  of  Mr.  Pitt,  on  llie  ministerial  benches. 

All  this,  admirers  as  wc  arc  of  Mr.  Burke,  we  are  constrained  to  pronounce  in  very  had 
taste.  The  very  idea  of  deliberately  procuring  a  dagger,  concealing  il  under  hi.«;  coat, 
drawing  it  «)ut  just  at  the  critical  moment,  and  hurling  it  on  the  floor  with  such  theatrical 
violence  of  gesture,  betrayed  a  coolness  and  premeditiilion  which  may  do  very  well  fur  stage- 
effeclT  hut  is  utterly  irrcconcileablc  with  genuine  natural  emotion.  It  must  have  been,  and 
could  but  be  Mt  to  be  a — see  tie. 

'ITje  "Traitorous  Correspondence  Bill,'*  and  some  other  measures,  drew  from  him  several 
eloquent  speeches.     This  was  the  last  parliament  in  which  he  sat. 

The  war,— that  war  which  was  destined  to  rage,  «ith  pauses  few  and  transient,  for  more 
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twenty  years,  was  now  at  hand,  accelerated  by  the  execution  of  Louis  XVL  and  tlie  vio- 
ce  of  the  National  Asserably-     Mr.  Burke,  as  is  well  knov^Ti,  was  one  of  the  most  vehe- 
Qt  and  strenuous  advocates  of  llic  war,  much  more  so  in  fact  than  Mr.  Pitt,  who,  indeed, 
er  carried  it  on  vigorously  enough  to  please  him.     That  Mr.  Burke  was  wrong  in  tliis 
duct  we  have  no  doubt.  It  was  another  proof  of  the  excess  tct  %vhich  his  terrors  could  urge 
his  imagination.     But  on  this  matter  we  reserve  further  observations  till  a  subsequent 
It  is  worth  remarking,  that  during  the  war  special  messengers  were  frequently  sent 
to  Mr.  Burke,  as  to  a  minister  of  state,  upon  the  arrival  of  any  importJint  intelligence. 
It  was  about  the  same  time  that  he  wrote  his  pamphlet,  entitled  '*  Obser\ations  on  the 
Conduct  of  the  Minority  j"    one  of  the  greatest  stains  on  his  character.     It  was   ad- 
dressed to  the  Duke  of  Pordand.     Postponing,  as  usual,  all  further  remarks,  it  will  suffice 
to  say  here  that  it  was  written  iu  the  form  of  a  strictly  private  letter,  that  it  was  jxuLlished 
^hrilhout  Mr.  Burke's  consent  by  his  amanuensis,  who  had  surreptitiously  obtained  a  copy. 
^Blhout  the  same  time  he  wrote  another  on  the  "  A  Hairs  of  the  Catholics.'*    It  was  addressed 
^no  his  son,  and  will  be  found  in  these  volumes. 

In  November  1793,  he  published  another  piece  on  that  exhauslless  theme — French 
■ffittis.  It  was  entitled,  "  Remarks  on  the  Policy  of  the  Allies."  It  attributed  the  disasters 
of  tlie  war  to  want  of  combination  and  energy  on  the  part  of  the  allies — to  mutual  jealousies 
— to  cowardice  in  some,  and  secret  love  of  revolutionary  principles  in  others.  He  also 
wrote  a  very  able  preface  to  Mr.  William  Bourke's  Translation  of  Brissot's  Address  to  his 
Comtitncnts,  which  contains  a  brilliant  and  masterly  sketch  of  the  Brissotin  and  Robespierre 
frctioD.  In  parliament,  Mr.  Burke  scarcely  spoke  at  all  till  quite  towards  the  close  of  the 
wssion. 

The  parliament  broke  up  in  July  1794.     Soon  after,  the  Duke  of  Portland's  party  joined 

the  ministry,  a  step  which  was  strongly  urged  by  Mr.  Burke,  and  mainly  eflccted  by  his 

mediation. 

The  darkest  hour  of  Mr.  Burke's  life  was  now  drawing  on ;  a  calamity  awaited  him 

liich  did  more  to  paralyze  his  energies  and  to  hasten  his  death  than  all  the  agitating  con- 

cts  and  labours  of  his  past  life  put  together.  We  allude,  of  course,  to  the  death  of  that  only, 

at  licliived  son,  from  whom  he  had  hoped  so  much — to  whom  he  looked  as  the  slay  and 

nlace  of  his  declining  age,  and  as  the  heir  not  only  of  his  fame,  hut  of  a  fame  still  brighter 

bis  own.   That  young  Burke  possessed  almost  all  to  justify  a  father's  affections  is  well 

He  was  distinguished  by  excellent  talents,  and  these  talents  had  been  most  assidu- 

Ij  cultivated.   That  his  knowledge  was  extensive  who  can  hesitate  to  believe,  when  it  is 

ered  that  his  studies  were  directed,  and  his  mind  fonned,  under  such  a  father— a  man 

of  boundless  knowledge — a  man  whose  most  casual  conversation  was  rich  with 

cUoQ — a  man,  too,  who  believed  that  almost  every  thing  might  be  accomplished  by 

iostry,  and  who  was  such  an  enemy  to  those  great  allies  of  ignorance, — sloth  and  dissipa- 

?  To  all  this  the  yonih  added,  what  was  still  more  delightfid,  the  utmost  amiability  of 

(fiqXMitiou  and  the  most   entire    devotedncss   of  affection  to  his  parents.      These   real 

aoooinpli.shments,  and  real  excellences,  the  father's  ardent  imagination  had  decked  out  in 

cdestial  coKmrs  and  ideal  graces,  and  on  this  picture  of  imaginary-  perfection  his  fancy  had 

been  accuatomed  to  feast  itself  for  years  ;  who  can  wonder  then  that  he  should  have  watched 

with  aiuciety  so  intense  the  opening  of  this  fair  flower,  or  that  he  should  have  felt  with 

orenrbelming  anguish  the  rude  stroke  that  laid  its  young  beauty  iu  the  dust  ? 

Tbia  calamity  was  felt  to  be  the  greater,  as  indeed  must  always  be  the  case,  because  it 
ftU  juft  when  the  father's  fairy  visions  seemed  on  the  very  eve  of  being  realized.  The 
hanrcrt  wa«  blighted  just  when  the  joyous  husbandman  was  putting  in  his  sickle. 

It  appears  that  exactly  when  the  fatal  sjTuptoms  of  his  son's  last  illness  disclosed  them- 

Mr.  Burke  had  relinquished  to  him  his  seat  for  Malton,  and  had  even  procured  for  him 

Imcntofsccretarv  to  Lord  Filzwilliani,  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,    Dazzled' 
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bright  scenes  which  his  ho|>e8  had  conjured  up,  he  could  not  see, — what  every  one  else  saw 
plainly  enough, — that  iJje  days  of  his  son  were  already  numbered.  Of  all  this  ho  was  totally 
uncoust'ious,  and  nn  one  dared  to  tell  him.  Dr.  Brocklesby,  the  physician  of  the  family, 
declared  from  his  long  knowledge  of  the  intensity  of  Burke's  atTeclion,  that  any  such  dis- 
closure would  probably  be  fatal,  and  short  as  was  the  term  of  ihc  son's  existence,  would 
render  that  of  the  father  still  shorter. 

Young  Burke  was  now  removed  to  Cromwell  House,  near  Brompton,  for  the  sake  of  the 
countrj'  air.  Tlie  unhappy  father,  who  still  never  thought  of  danger,  selected  for  him  this 
residence  so  near  town,  that  he  miglit  be  ready  to  depart  for  Ireland  at  a  moment's  notice, 
as  soon  as  his  health  permitted.  Here,  however,  all  the  symptoms  rapidly  grew  worse,  and 
the  physician  no  longer  able  to  disguise  the  tnith,  disclosed  the  horrors  of  the  case  jusl  a 
week  before  its  fatal  termination.  From  this  mt>ment,  Burke  abandoned  himself  to  all  the 
desperation  of  sorrow ;  "  his  was  a  grief  which  would  not  be  comforted." 

Young  Burke  passed  the  night  before  his  dissolution  in  much  pain  and  restlessness.  Early 
in  the  morning,  he  heard  the  voice  of  soiTow  in  the  adjoining  apartment,  where  his  parents 
had  spent  a  night  of  yet  deeper  wretchedness.  Anxious  to  alleviate  their  sorrows,  he  re- 
solved if  possible  to  delude  them,  by  ai\  affectionate  deceit,  into  the  belief  that  he  wa* 
stronger  than  he  really  was.  Rising  with  some  difficulty,  he  requested  to  be  supported  to 
the  door  of  the  apartuicnt  in  which  his  father  and  mother  were  sittijig.  There  he  dismissed 
his  attendants;  and  making  a  last  effort,  walked  twice  or  thrice  across  the  room.  But  his 
parents  were  not  to  be  deceived.  They  looked  on  him  in  silent  agony.  Finding  his  efforts  to 
console  them  vain,  "  Speak  to  me,"  said  he,  '*  my  dear  father — speak  to  me  of  religion — speak 
to  me  of  morality — speak  to  me  of  indifferent  matters,  for  1  derive  much  satisfaction  from 
all  you  say."  Hejiring  the  wind  whistling  tlirough  the  trees,  he  was  reminded  of  the 
noble  lines  of  Milton  : 


"  His  pmise,  ye  winds,  ihat  from  four  quarters  blow, 
Breaihe  soft  or  loud  ;  and  wave  your  tops  ye  pin«s. 
\V  ith  every  plant,  in  sign  of  worship  wave." 


These  lines  he  repeated  twice :  he  had  just  strength  to  repeat  them  the  second  time,  when, 
exhausted  by  the  effort,  he  staggered  across  the  room  and  fell  in  a  state  of  insensibility 
into  liis  father's  arms :  shortly  after  whicli  he  expired. 

The  grief  of  Burke  was  appalling.  He  would  now  sit  in  that  unnatural  calmness  of 
despair,  which  is  yet  more  terrific  than  the  most  stormy  displays  of  passion,  and  now  burst* 
ing  into  a  frenzy  of  grief,  would  rush  into  the  chamber  where  his  son  lay,  and  throwing 
himself  on  the  body,  call  in  accents  of  the  roost  fearful  anguish  for  "  the  hope  of  bU 
age,  the  stay  of  his  life,  the  only  comfort  of  his  declining  and  now  joyless  years."  Ue  was 
prevailed  upon  after  the  first  day,  though  with  some  difficulty,  to  promise  that  he  would 
sec  the  corpse  no  more;  a  promise  which  he  kept.  The  mother  was  equally  distracted; 
to  Mr.  Burke's  frequent  efforts  to  get  her  away  from  the  room,  her  only  reply  was,  "  No, 
Ednnmd,  while  he  remains  tliere,  1  will  remain."  ,\t  length,  ho\vever,  her  husband 
prevailed. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  had  painteil  an  admirable  portrait  of  yoimg  Burke.  This,  Buikc 
ordered  to  bo  engraved ;  and  in  the  affecting  and  beautiful  inscription  which  he  placed 
under  it,  exhibited  at  once  his  taste  and  his  sensibility.  It  was  an  expression  of  sorrow, 
such  as  one  might  naturally  expect  from  such  a  man  as  Burke.  The  lines  were  from  Dry- 
den'si  poom  of  Eleonora — 

"  As  prvcious  gutns  are  not  for  common  fire, 
lliuy  but  perfume  the  temple  and  expire; 
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So  was  he  soon  exhaled  and  vanish'd  hence, 
A  short  swcei  odour  at  a  vast  expense." 

[Underneath  these  exquisite  lines  were  the  words, 

"  O  dolor  atque  decus." 

It  is  hardly  matter  of  surprise,  that  such  a  stroke  as  this  should  have  utterly  unfilled  Burke 

jr  politics.     The  only  wonder  is  that  he  should  ever  have  recovered  hi.s  elasticity  of  mind 

iciently  to  enter  that  scene  of  strife  again.     It  was  well,  however,  that  this  was  tlie  case. 

was  tlie  only  means  left  of  weaning  him  from  the  perilous  indulgence  of  solitaiy  grief; 

ic  onlj  tiling  which  called  off  the  vultures  of  memory  from  preying  on  his  vitals. 

In  1795  he  wrote  his  letter  on  the  Catholic  Question,  addressed  to  \V.  Smith,  Esq.  in 

jIv  to  one  from  that  gentleman.     It  contains  an  admirable  discussion  of  all  the  chief 

)ics  connected  with  it.     A  letter  on  the  same  subject  to  Sir  Hercules  Langrislie  (the 

•Bcond  to  that  gentleman)  soon  followed. 

Bis  sarcastic  letter  to  Wilham  Elliot,  Esq.  in  defence  of  his  conduct  against  the  attacks 
of  the  minority,  was  his  next  publication. 

Another  piece  written  about  the  same  time,  displaying  liis  extensive  knowledge  of  the 

'tr  ■    ^     t  facts  connected  with  the  state  of  the  country,  and  full  of  the  most  enlightened 

-s  of  political  economy,  was  his  "Thoughts  and  Details  on  Scarcity.'"    It  was  ad- 

id  to  Mr.  Pitt. 

In  1795, — and  not  till  then,  be  it  recollected, — after  the  publication  of  by  far  the  larger 

'part  of  those  works  which  it  was  alleged  he  had  WTilten  to  secure  himself  the  favour  of  the 

Crown,  and  more  ihsujivej^ears  after  the  principal  of  them,  he  received  his  pension.     That 

pension  was  unsolicited,  and,  as  was  said,  originated  in  the  express  desire  of  the  king.     Il 

vss  sercrely  reflected  on  in  the  House  of  Lords,  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford  and  the  Earl  of 

laderdale,  attacks  which  elicited  Mr,  Burke's  celebrated  "  Letter  to  a  noble  Lord  in  De- 

of  his  Pension."  More  of  this  hereafter. 
_His  last  publication,  one,  it  may  be  said,  which  displays  his  intellectual  greatness 
It  as  strongly  as  any  of  his  earlier  productions,  was  his  "  Letters  on  a  Regicide  Peace." 
were  called  forth  by  the  disasters  of  the  war,  and  were  intended  to  animate  to  renewed 
[exertions  the  drooping  energies  of  the  nation.  These  letters  are  four  in  number  ;  two  ap- 
rpeared  in  his  life-time,  and  two  are  posthumous. 

But  Mr.  Burke  was  now  fast  arriving  at  the  close  of  his  long  and  arduous  career.  Grief 
ind  toil  had  at  length  broken  down  energies,  which  were  at  one  time  equal  to  almost  any 
ID<— qre  of  human  endurance  or  exertion.  As  often  happeus  in  cases  where  the  strenglli 
htf  been  long  overtasked,  he  sank  almost  at  once  into  tlie  last  stage  of  debility  and  pros- 
trttMML  It  was  even  reported  that,  towards  the  close,  his  mind  partook  of  tlie  decay 
rtuch  had  touched  his  outward  frame.  This,  however,  was  wholly  untrue ;  it  shone  out 
■n  its  lustre  even  to  the  last,  unsmothcrcd  amidst  the  falling  niins  of  the  body,  that 
frail  tenement  which  indeed  its  own  fierce  fires  had  been  the  principal  means  of  bringing 
the  ground. 

FindiDg  medical  skill  unavailing,  he  repaired  to  Bath  for  the  benefit  of  the  waters.  He 
mnuaed  tliere  for  four  months,  but  without  any  nialerial  improveinont  of  his  health.  At 
leogth,  despairing  of  any  change  for  the  better,  he  resolved  on  being  removed  to  Beacons- 
field.  **  Il  is  so  far,  at  least,"  said  he,  "  on  ray  way  to  the  tomb,  and  I  may  as  well  travel  it 
aire  as  dead."  The  same  sentiment  he  yet  more  louchingly  expressed  iu  a  .short  letter  to  a 
fisend  at  this  period.  "  I  have  been  at  Batli  these  four  months  to  no  purjiose,  and  am 
tWrefore  to  be  removed  to  my  owu  house  at  Beaconsfietd  to-morrow,  to  be  nearer  to  a 
liifaitation  more  permanrnt,  humbly  and  fearfully  hoping  that  uiy  better  part  may  find  a 
htUrr  mansion." 
Even  amidst  the  debility  of  his  present  state,  he  still  bruko  out  into  momf'ntary  ardour 
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when  ibc  state  of  public  a^Tairs  was  menlioned,  and  urged  with  the  same  energy  the  course 
of  conduct  which  he  had  so  long  and  eloquently  advocated.  On  all  other  topics,  how- 
ever, he  was  pt-rfpctly  calm,  waiting  witli  composure  the  hour  of  his  departure,  A  few 
liours  before  his  dissolution  he  sent  afl'ectionate  remembrances  to  many  of  his  friends,  ex- 
pressing forgiveness  of  any  injuries  he  might  have  received,  and  requesting  their  forgiveness 
of  those  he  might  have  oflTored.  He  then  listened  to  some  religious  papers  of  Addison. 
Shortly  after,  while  being  conveyed  to  his  bed,  he  expired.  A  post  mortem  examination 
showed  an  enlargement  of  the  heart. 

His  fuucral  was  attended  by  a  large  concourse  of  men  of  rank  and  high  official  station 
The  pall  was  supported  by  the  Dukes  of  Portland  and  Devonshire,  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
the  Speaker  of  the  Commons,  llic  Earl  FilzwilUam,  and  Inchiquin,  Sir.  G.  Elliott,  and 
Mr,  Windham.  Mr.  Fox  proposed  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  he  should  be  interred 
with  public  honours  in  Westminster  Abbey.  This  however  was  impossible  by  llie  tcnour 
of  the  will  itself,  part  of  wliich,  as  a  display  of  unostentatious  and  simple  greatness,  we 
subjoin. 

•*  If  my  dear  son  and  friend  had  survived  me,  any  will  would  have  been  unnecessary  ;  but  since  it  has 
pleaded  God  to  call  him  to  himself  before  his  father,  my  duty  calls  upon  me  to  make  such  a  disposition 
of  my  worldly  effects  as  seems  to  my  best  judgment  most  equitable  and  reasonable;  therefore,  I, 
Edmund  Burke,  late  of  the  parish  of  St.  James,  Westminster,  though  HuSering  under  sore  and  inex* 
pressible  affliction,  being  of  sound  and  disposing  mind,  do  make  my  last  will  and  testament  in  manner 
following  : — 

"  First,  according  to  the  ancient,  good,  and  laudable  custom,  of  which  my  heart  and  imderstanding 
recognise  the  propriety,  I  bequeath  my  soul  to  God,  hoping  for  his  mercy  through  the  only  merits  of 
our  Lord  and  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ  My  body  I  desire,  if  I  should  die  in  any  place  very  convenient 
for  its  transport  thither,  (but  not  otherwise,)  to  be  buried  in  the  church,  at  Beaconsfield,  near  to  the 
bodies  of  my  dearest  brother  and  my  dearest  son,  in  all  humility  praying  that,  as  we  have  lived  in  per- 
fect unity  together,  we  may  together  have  a  part  in  the  resurrection  of  the  just. 

"  I  wish  my  funeral  to  be  (without  any  punctiliousness  in  that  respect)  the  same  as  that  of  vaj 
brother,  and  to  exceed  it  as  httlc  as  possible  in  point  of  charge,  whether  on  account  of  my  family 
or  of  any  others  who  would  go  to  a  greater  expense  ;  and  I  desire,  in  the  same  manner  and  with  the 
same  qualifications,  that  no  monument  beyond  a  middle-sized  tablet,  with  a  small  and  simple  inscription 
on  the  church-wall,  or  on  the  flag-stone,  be  erected.  I  say  this,  because  I  know  the  partial  kindness  to 
me  of  some  of  my  friends.     But  I  have  had,  in  my  life-time,  but  too  much  of  noise  and  compliment." 

Mr,  Burke  was  about  five  feet  ten  inches  in  height,  he  was  well  formed,  though  never 
remarkably  robust.  In  youth  his  countenance  was  exceedingly  expressive,  and  might 
even  be  considered  handsome.  It  presented,  however,  none  of  tliose  striking  peculiarities 
which  one  might  have  expected  from  a  man  of  such  genius  and  such  energies ;  and  w 
therefore,  except  when  much  excited,  apt  to  disappoint  the  spectator. 


M 


It  is  now  time  to  proceed  to  the  second  part  of  this  Essay — an  analysis  of  Burke's  genius. 
The  chief  elements  of  Burke's  intellectual  character  are  easily  discerned.  His  was  one  of 
the  few  minds  which  combine  gpreat  vcrsatilit}'  with  great  strength  ;  it  presented  a  singular 
harmony  of  almost  every  species  of  mental  excellence.  Though  he  possessed  such 
wonderful  variety  of  talents,  this  was  not  purchased,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  at  the  dear 
price  of  comparative  feebleness  in  each  part.  There  was  exquisite  symmetry,  but  the  pro- 
{>ortions  were  colossal.  All  his  ^>owers  indeed  were  enjoyed  severally  in  such  perfection 
as  to  insmre  no  ordinary  fame  in  any  department  of  literature  or  philosophy  to  which  lie 
night  devote  himself  We  say  no  ordinary  fame,  because  perhaps  the  verj'  higliest  dis- 
tmetion  in  each  department  of  human  knowledge,  must  always  be  reserved  for  minds  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  that  department,  and  indefatigably  devoted  to  its  ctdtivation ; — minds  (if  w« 
may  so  speak]  of  one  faculty,  where  no  rival  powers  divide  the  empire  of  the  soul,  where 
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of  pursuits  does  not  distract  or  perplex,  its  ewcrgios,  and  where  consequently  the  mind 
If  with  singular  unity  and  constancy  of  p«r^>ose.  Where  there  is  great  equality 
ulties,  however  wonderful  the  progress  which  may  he  raade  in  several  branches 
science  or  philosophy,  the  extent  and  discursiveness  of  such  attainments  will  be  incora- 
ible  with  unquestionable  superiority  in  any  one  of  them.  Whatever  facility  the 
itathletes  of  Greece  might  evince  in  their  many  exercises,  it  was  very  rarely  that  they  were 
not  over-matched  at  any  one  of  tliem  by  men  who  had  accustomed  themselves  to  that 
flOMlcsse  alone.  But  though  a  mind  which  possesses  one  talent  in  unusual  perfection  will 
generally  attain  a  superiority  over  a  mind  of  more  various  i>owers,  in  that  particular  point 
irhere  it  is  adapted  to  excel,  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  there  are  some  kinds  of  intellectual 
ce  towarfls  which  a  solitary  talent  can  do  little  ,  they  ahsolulely  require  great  flexi- 
ahd  variety,  as  well  as  strength  of  faculties.  Such  a  genius  must  the  orator,  critic, 
.Morian,  and  politician  possess ;  and  such  a  genius  was  that  of  Burke. 
So  far  of  the  general  characteristics  of  Burke's  mind :  let  us  now  descend  to  a  more 
iuute  examination.  And,  first,  of  those  powers  which  must  be  the  noblest  in  any  man, 
^powers  of  speculation  and  argument.  And  here  it  may  be  remarked  in  general,  that  the 
philosophic  qualities  of  Burke  have  not  been  appreciated  so  highly  as  they  ought  to 
have  been,  owing  to  that  surpassing  splendour  of  imagination  with  which  their  exercise  is 
«Ter  accompanied,  and  in  which  they  are  almost  lost.  While  there  are  thousands  who  can 
y  appreciate  the  force  of  reasoning  if  nakedly  stated,  or  tlie  beauties  of  ])oelry'  if  professing 
be  poetrj'  alone,  there  are  few  who  can  properly  estimate  that  rare  union  of  Ijoth,  which 
mes  arrays  philosophy  in  the  ornaments  of  the  imagination,  and  encircles  the  severe 
88  of  wisdom  with  the  magic  cestus  of  Venus.  To  appreciate  fully  these  complex 
cxlribilions  of  intellectual  excellence  is  no  easy  task ;  the  very  variety  is  apt  to  confound 
lk«  judgment  There  are  comparatively  few  who  are  so  practised  in  analytical  criticism 
M  to  be  able  at  once  to  enjoy,  unperpjlexed,  these  magnificent  harmonies  of  intellect  as 
a  whole,  and  to  discriminate  the  several  parts  as  they  melt  and  blend  into  one  another  in 
&I1  the  intricacies  of  this  mazy  music. 

In  wich  minds  as  that  of  Burke,  the  strength  of  the  tree  {to  change  the  figure)  is  par- 
tiiUj  hidden  even  by  the  luxuriance  of  the  foliage  :  or  (as  in  the  human  body)  the  exquisite 
adri|)laiion  of  every  joint  and  muscle  to  some  purpose  of  strength  and  wlility,  is  concealed  by 
lliat  aoA  exterior  covering,  which  throws  over  the  harsh  lines  and  abrui)t  anglcsjaud  all  tlie 
ilefbrmilies  of  the  internal  mechanism,  a  veil  of  grace  and  of  beauty. 

The  peculiar  departments  of  philosophy  which  Burke  was  qualified  la  fill  cannot  very 
wcD  be  mislaken  by  any  one  who  has  closely  examined  his  life  or  his  writings.  But  before 
proceeding  further,  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  one  or  two  observations. 

Not  only  arc  there  the  more  generic  differences  of  mind  predisposing  men  to  piu^uits  sepa- 
-  ♦  '  '  '  ''  f  N\i<lest  intervals,  as  poetry  and  mathematics,  for  instance  ;  but  there  are  also 
M^cific  varieties  of  mcntil  structure,  which  fit  the  mind  rather  for  one  branch 
i\  pursuit,  than  for  another.  To  say,  as  is  often  said  that  a  man  has  a 
,rf\  },hii^>s^,yn.,„i  mind,  is  not  to  say  he  would  excel  in  every  branch  of  philosophy  to 
•hicli  be  might  devote  himself  To  suppose  this  would  be  much  the  same  as  to  suppose 
ikal  Uie  man  o(  taste  ccmld  attain  equal  eminence  in  all  the  fine  arts.  It  is  true  that  in  the 
ikeawcwy  or  establishment  of  any  imj>«>rtant  truth,  the  processes  of  mind  concerned  in  these 
GMM  are  essentially  the  same,  whatever  the  subject  matter  on  which  it  is  engaged.  The 
■ere  process  of  reasoning,  for  instance,  is  the  same  whether  the  jjrcraises  and  conclusion 
eoosist  of  propositions  in  mathematical  or  political  science;  and  an  induction  of  facts  is 
ftin  the  «me,  whether  the  facts  which  constitute  it  be  gathered  from  physical  or  moral 
plulowyby.  Yet  the  infinitely  varied,  though  ollcn  slight,  diversities  which  the  intel- 
leetnal  character  presents,  diversities  rosulling  tilhcr  from  original  structure  or  from 
the  nrfhieaoo  of  circnmstances  in  early  life,  shall  impart  to  minds  of  equal  power  an  ap- 
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litudc  for  carrj'ing  on  tlie  same  general  processes  in  some  particular  branches  of  philosophy 
ralher  than  others.  Thus  we  may  see  one  man,  whose  intensity  of  abstraction  shall  peculiarly 
lit  liim  for  an  investigation  of  the  phenomena  of  mental  philosophy ;  and  another,  whose 
powers  of  observation  and  comparison  shall  mark  hira  out  for  the  extensive  indnctiims  of 
physical  science.  One  man  shall  excel  in  the  analysis  of  some  complicated  object,  and 
another  for  a  comprehensive  survey  and  comparison  of  independent  facts.  One  individual 
shall  be  capal>le  of  the  most  splendid  achtevenieiils  in  the  exact  sciences,  but  shall  be  baffled 
and  confounded  in  all  altempLs  at  Llie  rougher  compulation  of  moral  evidence,  and  this  too  in 
great  measure  owing  to  the  very  nicety  and  over-accuracy  of  his  intcllcetuul  habits,  while  an- 
other who  has  gained,  by  long  familiarity,  prodigious  practical  sagacity  in  estimating  thecom- 
plicatedcleraenlsof  moral  and  pohticulrea-soning,  has  neither  precision  nor  patience  enough 
for  the  refinements  and  sublilty  of  abstract  pliilosophy. 

The  jjeculiarities  of  Burke's  genius  were  early  manifested  and  strongly  marked.  It  was 
evidently  characterized  rather  by  comprehensiveness  than  by  subtilty ;  by  an  aptitude  for 
inductive  science,  rather  than  for  abstract  reasoning.  This  in  our  ojjinion  is  siiiBciently 
evident,  even  in  his  "  Essay  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful."  That  ])erf<.trniauce  is 
valuable,  not  so  much  as  a  close  and  subtle  analysis  of  the  mental  phenomena,  which  it 
professes  to  examine,  as  a  collection  of  curious  observations  on  the  sources  from  which 
tliesc  emotions  flow.  It  is  valuable  rather  as  a  niost  extensive  induction  of  facts,  than  as 
an  instance  of  their  successful  application,  and  contains  rather  the  elements  of  a  correct 
theory,  than  a  systematic  exposition  of  the  theory  itself.  Though  it  is  well  known  that 
Burke  studied  metaphysical  science  much  in  his  youth,  it  was  always  ratlier  as  a  discipline 
and  exercise  of  tlu-  mind,  (for  which  purpose  indeed  it  transcends  all  branches  of  philo- 
sophy,) than  because  he  loved  it,  or  was  ever  likely  to  become  a  master  in  it. 

If  llieso  observations  on  the  character  of  Burke's  intellect  be  well  founded,  wo  cannot 
wonder  that  he  should  have  chiefly  addicted  himself  to  the  science  of  govcniinenl  and 
political  economy,  by  far  the  most  difficult  and  complicated  branches  of  iaduclive  philoso- 
phy, demanding  in  a  peculiar  degree  comprehensiveness  of  intellect  and  superlative  powers 
of  observalion  and  comparison.  These  arc  absolutely  requisite,  since  the  pheuumeua  which 
must  decide  all  the  profound  itroblem-f  with  which  they  are  conversant,  arc  beyond  all  com- 
parison more  diversified  and  perplexing,  than  those  in  auy  other  department  of  human 
inquirj*. 

The  very  same  habitudes  of  mind,  we  have  already  observed,  characterized  his  attempts 
in  intellectual  philosophy ;  not  to  mention  that  they  appear  equally  strong  in  his  attach- 
ment to  agriculture,  of  which  he  was  passionately  fond.  Indeed,  he  was  said  to  be  one  of 
llie  best  farmers  of  his  day.  In  the  sciences  of  government  and  political  economy,  he  wis 
qualified  to  be  a  philosopher  of  the  very  highest  order.  The  very  complexity  of  the  in- 
quiries connected  with  them,  just  suited  his  comprehensive  and  far-seeing  intellect.  These 
observations  will  be  hereafter  more  fully  illustrated,  when  we  come  to  speak  of  him  as  a 
stalesmtm,  and  to  characterize  his  political  writings.  It  is  only  necessary  at  present  just  to 
indicate  these  peculiarities. 

Of  the  singular  adaptation  of  his  intellect  to  the  departments  of  science  we  have  nien- 
JioDcd.  there  can  hardly  be  more  conclusive  prwjf  than  is  furnished  in  the  fact,  that,  in  an 
Age  when  tlic  great  principles  of  political  economy  were  so  little  understood,  he  should 
have  attained  by  his  own  miaided  cHorls  such  an  extensive  knowledge  of  them.  Adam 
Smitli  declared  that  he  was  the  only  man,  who,  without  any  communication  l)etwecn  ihein* 
had  arrived  at  the  same  conclusions  with  himself  Ltl  it  Ik:  here  recollected  that  Adam 
Smitli  had  spent  years  of  unremitted  and  secluded  study  in  the  cultivation  of  tliih  science^ 
while  it  formed  only  one  of  the  multifarious  pursuits  to  which  Biirko  devoted  his  excursive 
and  ever-active  genius. 

Of  the  imagination  of  Burke  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  more  than  a  few  words.     It  was 
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\y  the  distinguishing  aUrilmlc  of  his  mind,  and  is  impressed  on  almost  every 
he  wrote.  It  is  not,  as  in  other  men,  an  occ.isional  and  transient  gleam,  illumining 
page  at  long  intervals;  it  shines  on  with  a  steady  and  overpowering  lustre  from  f»ne  end 
his  H'orks  to  tl)e  other.  So  ra])id  and  powerful  is  his  perception  of  analogies  that  his 
difficulty  is  in  selection.  The  language  of  poetry  is  his  mother-tongue;  and  beautiful 
',  iiistead  of  being,  as  in  tlie  case  of  many  writers,  long  sought  and  coyly  won,  ap- 
pMB  to  come  uncalled,  and  to  thrust  itself  upon  him.  80  active  is  his  imagination,  that 
the  slightest  eflbrt  of  reasoning,  ihe  faintest  breath  of  passion,  is  sufficient  to  excite  this 
obedient  facidly  into  exercise,  and  it  is  immediately  present  with  some  beautiful  and  im- 
presnve  illustration,  (often  brought  from  tlie  remotest  realms  of  science,)  with  which  to 
idom  and  illustrate  each  new  creation  of  thought  or  sentiment. 
The  illustrations  of  Burke  astonish  not  more  by  their  beauty  than  their  variety.  Every 
ccics  of  knowledge,  every  region  of  art  and  science,  is  laid  under  tribute  to  su}>ply  the 
lU,  or  rather  minister  to  the  luxuries,  of  this  prodigal  faculty.  Not  content  with  the 
boaodless  range  of  external  nature,  or  the  wide  field  of  historical  and  classicid  allusion, — 
abstract  and  physical  science,  the  most  familiar  and  domestic  arts,  the  ])rofessions,  nay,  the 
huMlicrafts,  practised  by  all  classes  of  men,  must  yield  up  their  peculiar  mysteries,  their 
BMMlrecuudite  and  technical  phraseology,  to  furnish  the  materials  of  his  illustrations.  The 
:abularies  of  astronomy  and  mechanics,  surgery  and  medicine,  agriculture  and  manufac- 
M,  Jill  sup})ly  him  with  analogies  with  which  to  illustrate  or  adorn  moral  and  political 
ilh.  His  knowledge  reminds  one  of  the  fabled  use  of  comets,  which  are  employed,  as  some 
»bers  tell  us,  to  bring,  by  immense  and  eccentric  revolutions,  fuel  to  the  sun.  In  the 
manner  Burke's  knowledge  furnished  him,  from  every  realm  of  human  speculation,  fresh 
OHlter  \o  feed  the  ever-blazing  orb  of  his  imagination.  The  dres.s  in  which  his  thoughts  must 
habite<1,  like  that  ^nth  which  modem  luxury  clothes  our  bodies,  was  the  costly  produce 
the  most  various  industry,  and  furnished  by  the  contributions  of  every  clime  under  heaven. 
But  the  illustrations  of  Burke  are  remarkable  not  only  for  their  beauty  and  variety :  they 
not  lew  remarkable  for  tlicir  novelty.  He  affords  a  conclusive  proof  of  the  shallowuess 
a  certain  modem  theory,  that  comparative  ignorance,  miscalled  the  simplicity  of  nature, 
itbe  natural  ally  of  the  imagination  ;  that  civilii:atiou  and  knowledge  will  propnrtionably 
iht?  sphere  of  its  exercise ;  and  that  an  era  of  great  refinement,  therefore,  will  be 
ra  of  ilB  decline.  Tlie  fallacy  of  such  reasoning  may  be  easily  shown  ;  for  though  it  is 
thai  in  such  an  age  many  of  the  images  (and  those  of  course  the  most  obvious)  which 
at  first  common  ])ropcrty,  will  have  become  appropriated  by  those  writers  who  arc 
lalc  enough  to  be  first,  the  want  of  these  will  be  more  than  made  up  to  a  highly 
iai^nattrcmind,  by  the  endless  sources  of  new  analogies,  which  an  increase  of  knowledge 
canoot  fail  to  supply ;  and  as  these  analogies  are  less  likely  to  be  observed  by  the  gcuer- 
iBcn,  .so  they  will  necessarily  afford  delight  proportioned  to  tlieir  novelty.  IIlus- 
I,  when  just,  please  as  tjjey  are  unexpected. 
Borkc  was  probably  the  greatest  master  of  metaphor  the  world  has  ever  seen.  It  is  the 
of  illustration  which  he  generally  employs,  and  is  decidedly  the  most  effective, 
opecially  to  the  orator.  It  is  so,  because  it  Is  the  most  compact  and  energetic;  it  does  not 
bfvak  in  on  the  continuity  nf  close  reasoning,  or  suspend  the  current  of  impas.sioncd  feeling; 
jk  Expenses  with  the  frigid  fonnalities  of  fully -stated  com]>aTison,  and  is  wrought  into  the 
rciy  subclance  of  the  sentiment  it  illustrates.  Such  are  the  metaphors  of  Burke ;  a  com- 
plcte  transfer  of  language  from  one  object  to  another  takes  places;  his  ideas  axe  depicted 
bc&ire  tis.  His  metaphors  are  not  movable  figures,  (clumsily  introduced  by  tlie  phrases, 
"Kke,"  and  "  like  as,")  which  may  be  detached  from  the  page  without  doing  any  injury  to 
lltt  necaing ;  the\'  are  chiselled  into  the  solid  mass  of  the  reasoning  itself.  They  arc  not 
ornaments  on  the  body  of  thought,  which  may  be  removed  witliout  any  other  differ- 
Uian  tliat  of  leaving  it  in  more  simple  attire  ;  they  are  the  very  body  of  thought  itself; 
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the  very  form  winch  it  inspires  and  animates,  and  in  which  alone  it  holds  intercourse 
with  us.  They  arc  the  eyes  through  which  ils  intelligence  looks  out  upon  us,  the  coun- 
tenance on  which  its  varying  feelings  are  impressed,  the  voice  in  which  it  makes  itself 
known  to  us.     To  destroy  the  metaphor  would  be  to  destroy  the  sentiment. 

This  excessive  activity  of  imagination  sometimes  leads  Burke  into  errors  in  point  of  taste 
The  reader  is  every  now  and  then  startled  by  a  broken  metaphor,  and  sees  the  members  of 
two  or  more  incongruous  images  suddenly  forced  into  unnatural  union.  The  fact  is,  Burke's 
images  crowd  upon  him  so  fast,  and  with  such  impurtwnily,  that  before  he  has  done  %\-ith 
one,  another  has  taken  possession  of  his  mind.  The  electric  fire  of  his  genius  fuses  into 
one  mass  the  hardest,  most  inilexible,  and  most  heterogeneous  materials. 

These  violations  of  taste,  however,  are  far  less  frequent  than  has  often  been  represented. 
To  hear  some  critics  talk,  one  woidd  think  that  they  are  to  be  met  with  in  every  page,  and 
that  his  imagination  was  in  perpetual  revolt  against  the  laws  of  taste.  Nothing  can  be 
more  remote  from  truth  than  such  a  supposition.  The  fact  is  so  far  otherwise,  that  Burke*« 
taste  was  little  inferior  to  his  imagination.  We  are  far  from  saying  that  there  are  not  many 
Wolalions  of  the  principles  of  taste  to  be  met  with  in  his  writings ;  but  the  great  question 
is,  what  proportion,  after  all,  do  they  bear  to  the  number  of  instances  in  which  he  has 
obeyed  them.  Absolutely  none.  Considering  how  much  he  wrote,  and  with  what  ra- 
pidity he  composed,  the  wonder  is  that  his  violations  of  taste  should  not  have  been  more 
frequent,  for  had  not  his  taste  been  highly  cultivated,  his  prodigious  powers  of  imagination 
would  have  borne  him  on  to  boundless  extravagances.  When  fairly  filled  with  the  gale,  it 
reqiured  no  ordinary  tackling  to  hold  such  breadth  of  canvass  to  the  mast.  Those  who 
have  no  imagination,  or  but  little,  have  small  cause  to  plume  themselves  on  the  attainment 
of  a  cold  correctness  ;  it  is  a  virtue  which,  like  the  temperance  of  old  age,  they  cannot  help 
practising.  But  no  ordinarj'  measure  of  tiiste  will  control  such  an  imagination  as  that  of 
Burke.     None  but  Apollo  himself  couhl  drive  such  steeds  of  fire, 

Wliilc  it  may  be  conceded  that  he  sometimes  errs  most  egrcgiously  against  taste  and 
propriety,  it  cannot  he  denied  tliat  his  very  faults  are  often  splendid  ones,  and  displi^ 
unbounded  power  over  language.  Even  when  we  see  that  he  has  failed,  it  is  often  impos- 
sible not  to  admire  the  dexterity  with  which,  somehow  or  other,  he  manages  to  mould  the 
most  incongruous  elements  of  imagery  into  something  like  unity  and  harmony,  and  the  sort  of 
magical  facility  and  ease  with  which  he  makes  the  most  abrupt  transitions.  The  manner, 
too,  in  which  he  recovers  himself  when  careering  on  the  very  borders  of  extravagance  i« 
inimitable.  One  moment  he  seems  trembling  on  the  brink  of  absurdity,  and  anon,  like  s«nie 
skilful  charioteer  who  has  been  driving  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  he  suddenly  turns  the 
glowing  wheels  of  his  fancy,  and  is  once  more  in  a  secure  and  beaten  track.  Some  of  these 
instances  are  almost  miracles  of  combined  powers  of  imagination  and  taste,  perfect  feats  in 
the  art  of  composition.     Take  the  following  brief  specimens. 

*•  I  know  not  how  it  has  happened,  but  it  really  seems,  thnt,  wliilst  his  Grace  was  meditnting  hi» 
well-considered  censure  upon  rae,  he  fell  into  a  sort  of  sleep.  Homer  nods;  and  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
may  dream ;  and  as  dreams  (even  his  golden  drenraif)  are  apt  to  be  ill-pieced  and  incongruousl).  pot 
together,  his  Grace  preserved  his  idea  of  reproach  to  mf.  but  look  the  subject-matter  from  the  Crown 
grants  to  his  mm  famtly.  This  is  'the  Kluff  of  which  his  dreams  are  made.'  In  that  way  of  puttiof 
things  together  hi»  Grace  is  perfectly  in  the  right.  The  grantx  to  the  house  of  Russel  were  so  eIJO^ 
mous,  as  not  only  to  outrage  economy,  but  even  to  stagger  credibility.  The  Duke  of  Bedford  is  the  Irri- 
athiin  among  all  the  creatures  of  the  Crown,  lie  tumbles  about  his  unwieldy  bulk ;  he  plays  and 
froUcks  in  the  ocean  of  the  royal  bountj*.  Huge  a«  he  is,  and  whilst  •  he  lies  floating  many  a  rood,' 
he  is  still  a  creature.  His  ribs,  his  fins,  his  whalebone,  his  bluWwr,  the  very  spiracles  through  which 
he  spools  a  torrent  of  brine  against  his  origin,  and  covers  me  all  over  with  the  spray — every  thing  rf 
him  and  about  him  is  from  the  throne.  Is  it  for  him  to  question  the  dispensation  of  the  royal 
favour  ?" 
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philosophers  are  no  triflers;  brave  sans-nilottes  are  no  formalists.  They  will  no  more  regart! 
H  M&rqnis  of  Tavistock  than  an  Abbot  of  Tavistock ;  the  Lord  of  Wnbum  will  not  be  more  respectable 
in  thtirejeB  than  the  Prior  of  Wohum  ;  they  will  make  no  diflerence  lietween  the  superior  of  a  Covent 
Guden  of  nuns  and  of  a  Covent  Garden  of  another  description.  They  will  not  care  a  nish  whether  his 
ccmi  IB  long  or  short;  whether  the  colour  be  purple  or  blue  and  buff.  They  will  not  trouble  their 
|lttada  with  what  part  of /itV  head  his  hair  is  cut  from ;  and  they  will  look  uith  equal  respect  on  n 
:  iBomre  and  a  crop.  Their  only  question  will  be  that  of  their  Legtvdre,  or  some  other  of  their  legisla- 
[im  bulrhers,  how  he  cuts  up?  how  he  tallows  in  the  cawl,  or  on  the  kidneys? 

Is  it  not  a  singular  phenomenon,  that  wliilst  the  sans-culotte  carcase-butchers,  and  the  phitosophera 
l«f  the  shambles,  are  pricking  their  dotted  lines  upon  his  hide,  and  like  the  print 'of  the  poor  ox  that 
•e  see  at  the  shop-windows  at  Charing-cross,  alive  as  he  is,  and  thinking  no  harm  in  the  world,  he  is 
i  divided  into  rumps,  and  sirloins,  and  briskets,  and  into  all  sorts  of  pieces  for  roasting,  boiUng,  and 
iieving;  that  all  the  while  they  are  measuring  Arm,  his  Grace  is  measuring  me :  is  invidiously  compar- 
ing the  bounty  of  the  Crown  with  the  deserts  of  the  defender  of  his  order,  and  in  the  same  moment 
Civming  on  those  who  have  the  knife  half  out  of  the  sheath — poor  innocent ! 

Pleas'd  lo  the  last,  he  crops  the  Bowery  food. 
And  licks  the  hand  just  rais'd  to  shed  his  blood." 

Oticc  more : 

I  thank  you  for  the  bundle  of  state-papers  which  I  received  yesterday.  I  have  travelled  through 
I  ftie  nrgociation ;  and  a  sad,,  founderous  road  it  is.  There  is  a  sort  of  standing  jest  against  my  country- 
•fn,  that  one  of  them  on  his  journey  having  found  a  piece  of  pleasant  road,  he  proposed  to  his  com- 
ion  lo  go  over  it  again.  This  proposal,  with  regard  to  the  worthy  traveller's  final  destination,  was 
[mtlinly  a  blunder.  It  was  no  blunder  as  to  his  immediate  satisfaction  t  for  the  way  was  pleasant, 
[in  the  irksome  journey  of  the  regicide  negociations  it  is  otherwise  :  our  '  paths  are  not  paths  of 
pleaaantnrss,  nor  our  ways  the  ways  to  peace.*  All  our  mistakes,  (if  such  they  are,)  like  those  of  our 
Hibemian  traveller,  are  mistakes  of  repetition;  and  they  will  be  full  as  far  from  bringing  us  to  our 
place  of  rest,  as  his  well-considered  project  was  from  forwarding  him  to  his  inn.  Yet  I  see  we  per- 
Kvm.  Fatigued  with  our  former  course,  too  listless  to  explore  a  new  one,  kept  in  action  by  inertness, 
fiwg  only  because  we  have  been  in  motion,  with  a  sort  of  plodding  perseverance,  we  resolve  to  raea- 
nre  bad  again  the  very  same  joyless,  hopeless,  and  inglorious  track.  Backward  and  forward;  oscil* 
htiaa  not  progression ;  much  going  in  a  scanty  space ;  the  travels  of  a  postilUon,  miles  enough  lo  circle 
dM  globe  in  one  short  stage ;  we  have  been,  and  we  are  yet  to  be  jolted  and  rattled  over  the  loose, 
■itfJared  stones,  and  the  treacherous  hollows  of  this  rough,  ill  kept,  broken  up,  treacherous  French 
ijrr 

cc  the  foUnwing : 
*  The  October  Politician  is  so  full  of  charity  and  good  nature,  that  he  supposes,  that  these  very 
I  Bobbers  and  murderers  themselves  are  in  a  course  of  melioration;  on  what  ground  I  cannot  conceive, 
tatcpC  on  the  long  practice  of  every  crime,  and  by  its  complete  success.  He  is  an  Origenist,  and  be- 
fiKves  in  the  conversion  of  the  devil.  All  that  runs  in  the  place  of  blood  in  his  veins  is  nothing  but 
lite  milk  of  human  kindness.  He  is  as  soft  as  a  curd,  though,  as  a  politician,  he  might  be  supposed  to 
be  Mafdeof  sterner  stuff.  He  supposes  (to  use  his  own  expression)  '  that  the  salutary  truths,  which  he 
JnrnfcntNi^  are  making  their  way  into  their  bosoms.*  Their  bosom  is  a  rock  of  granite,  on  which  false- 
bns  long  since  built  her  strong  hold.  Poor  Truth  has  had.  a  hard  work  of  it  with  her  little  pick- 
Nodung  but  gunpo^'der  will  do." 


extraordinary  r/tnVfng.w  with  which  Burke's  itnagination  exercised  itself  forms  a  well- 

feaCare  in  his  character,  and,  indeed,  very  inalerially  tended  lo  mould  and  fonn  it. 

fit  has  been  asserted  by  no  mean  masters  in  mental  science^  that  whenever  the  mind  forms 

1  vind  conception  of  absent  objects,  it  for  the  moment  believes  ihem  acliially  present,  till 

Uie  oblnnions  of  the  external  world  awaken  it  from  its  dream  of  abslracliou.     Whether  Uiis 
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theory  be  accurate  or  not,  as  applied  to  men  in  general,  we  sliall  not  stay  to  inquire;  as  ap- 
plied to  Burke  it  is  scarcely  more  than  sober  truth.  So  intense  was  his  imagination,  that 
whatever  he  conceived,  was  conceived  with  a  vividness  only  second  to  that  which  the 
actual  piesence  of  the  object  would  have  inspired.  His  ideas  resemble  those  sp^c/ra  which 
haunt  a  diseased  vision,  and  affect  the  mind  with  the  force  of  real  sensations. 

Tliat  lliis  excessive  vividness  of  imagination  exerted,  in  many  cases,  an  unfavourable 
influence  is  evident.  It  often  disturbed  the  exercise  of  judgment,  and  exacerbated  the 
violence  of  his  passions. 

It  sometimes  deluded  his  judgment  ^  by  submitting  false  materials  to  its  decisions.  Proba- 
bility was  frequently  magnified  into  certainty,  and  fictions  transmuted  into  realities. 
When  his  passions  were  asleep,  and  his  judgment  calm,  no  man  could  display  more  perspi- 
cacity; the  range  and  comprehensiveness  of  his  intellect  peculiarly  fitted  him  for  grappling 
with  the  most  difficult  and  complicated  subjects.  But  his  imagination  was  capable  of  lead- 
ing him  into  the  wildest  extravagances. 

Tlius,  correct  as  he  was  in  the  main  in  his  estimate  of  the  French  Revolution,  so  far  as 
France  itself  was  concerned,  his  terrors  of  its  immediate  consequences  in  our  own  couDtiy 
often  wore  almost  a  frantic  and  ridiculous  air,  and  betrayed  him  into  the  most  unjustifiable 
excesses  of  conduct  and  intemperance  of  expression.  At  lengtli  be  could  see  nothing  except 
through  tliis  gloomy  spectrum.  "Wlicrever  he  went  the  horrid  phantoms  of  the  Revolution 
haunted  his  imagination.  Evq^y  circumstance,  however  trivial  or  unimportant,  was  inter- 
preted into  some  significant  omen,  and  tortured  into  my.sterious  connexion  with  the  events 
which  were  transpiring  on  the  continent.  An  amusing  instance  of  the  extent  to  which  his 
terrors  on  tliis  subject  could  carrj'  him,  is  recorded  in  Prior's  life  of  him,  which  we  shall  ex- 
tract for  the  gratification  of  our  readers.  The  incident  occurred  on  the  night  of  the 
memorable — the  eternal  rupture  between  him  and  Charles  James  Fox. 

"The  most  powerful  feelings,"  says  Mr.  Conu'en,  after  the  first  open  rupture  between  Burke  andFco^ 
"  were  manifested  on  the  adjournment  of  the  house.  Vhitst  I  was  wailing  for  my  carriage  Mr.  Burke 
came  up  to  me  and  requested,  as  the  night  was  wet,  I  would  set  him  down. — I  could  not  refiise — though 
I  confess  I  feh  a  reluctance  in  complying.  As  soon  as  the  carriage-door  was  shut,  he  complimented 
me  on  my  being  no  friend  to  the  revolutionary  doctrines  of  the  French,  on  which  he  spoke  willi  grrtt 
warmth  for  a  few  minutes,  when  he  paused  to  afford  rac  an  opportunity  of  approving  the  view  be  had 
taken  of  those  measures  in  the  house.  Former  experience  had  taught  me  the  consequences  of  diflcT' 
ing  from  his  opinions,  yet  at  the  moment  I  could  not  help  feeling  disinclined  to  disguise  my  sentiments. 
Mr.  Burke,  catching  hold  of  the  check-string,  furiously  exclaimed,  '  You  arc  one  of  these  people!  set 
me  down!'  With  some  difficulty  I  restrained  him; — we  had  ihen  reached  Charing  Cross — a  silence 
ensued,  which  was  preserved  till  we  reached  his  house  in  Gerrard  Street,  when  he  hurried  out  of  Ibe 
carriage  without  speaking,  and  thus  our  intercourse  ended." 

Now  Burke  was  here  in  error,  not  in  thinking  the  French  Revolution  an  event 
full  of  terror,  but  because  he  acted  as  though  England,  and  not  France,  were  the  scene  of 
it.  Such  a  man,  as  Cicero  says  of  the  orator  who  begins  to  declaim  witli  violence  before 
his  audience  is  prepared  to  synipathize  with  his  emotions,  must  appear  "  like  a  madmiB 
amongst  the  sane  and  the  sober,"  Croaker,  in  Goldsmith's  inimitable  comedy,  is  ridiculous, 
not  for  thinking  that  earthquakes,  and  conflagrations,  and  consjuracies  are  very  terrible,  but 
for  permitting  his  imagination  to  be  so  possessed  by  them,  that  at  length  he  fancied  orcty 
thing  a  sign  of  their  a|)])roach — interpreted  ever)'  letter  a.n  the  work  of  an  incendiarj- — read 
conspiracy  in  every  face  he  saw,  and  detected  poison  in  everj'  morsel  he  tasted. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  Ui  add,  that  the  same  excessive  vividness  of  the  imngioatioo 
tended  to  inflame  the  passions.  It  is  not  only  a  Jhct,  that  strong  passions  and  a  powediil 
imagination  generally  go  together,  but  we  may  account  for  their  conjunction.  We  may  *r« 
not  only  that  it  may  be  so,  but,  to  a  great  extent,  tliat  it  must  be  so.     When  there  is  Utile 


imagination,  tlie  actual  presence  of  the  propeT  sltmulus  can  alone  rouse  the  passions  to  their 
foil  crnergy.  To  an  imagination  so  vivid  as  lliat  of  Burke,  those  ohjects  are,  as  it  were, 
erer  present.  They  leave  the  soul  no  time  for  repose. 
The  knowledge  of  Burke  was  almost  boundless  ;  probably  as  various,  as  extensive,  and  as 
.as  was  ever  obtained  by  the  mind  of  one  num.  The  well-known  declaration  of 
J  II   on   this  subject,  may  justly  bo   considered   unexaggerated,   since    he  was  not 

|onlj  a  most  competent  judge,  but  by  no  means  in  the  habit  of  indulging  in  a  lavish  admira- 
tion of  «wy  man,  *'  Enter  upon  what  subject  you  will,"  said  he,  "  and  Burke  is  ready  to 
meet  Tou."  It  has  been  already  remarked  that  all  Burke's  early  years  \vere  unremittingly 
[devoted  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  He  had  time  to  traverse  the  whole  circle  of 
Ibcntnre  and  science,  before  he  was  necessitated  to  fix  on  any  particular  department  for 
tbe  exhibition  of  his  own  powers.  Not  that,  during  any  part  of  his  life,  he  relaxed  his  in- 
Idustry,  for  he  pursued  knowledge  with  the  same  insatiable  avidity  at  tlireescore  as  at  twenty. 
He  was  indeed  one  of  the  few  wvn  whose  industry  was  equal  to  his  genius,  and  he  fur- 
nishes a  memorable  example  of  what  both  united  can  accomplish. 

If  auy  man  could  have  dispensed  with  that  vulgar  virtue,  (as  it  is  too  oflen  considered,) 
— industry,  it  was  Burke.  But  he  knew  its  value  too  well.  "  I  have  no  time,"  he  was  in 
tbe  hal)it  of  saying,  "  to  be  idle ;"  aiul  he  used  to  boast  that  lie  had  *'  none  of  that  master- 
\n<x^siothf  in  his  composition.'' 

His  powers  of  acquisition  must  have  been  enormous  ;  and  they  were  kept  in  perpetual 
Icxcrcise.  His  faculty  of  attention  was  strong,  and  his  memory  tenacious  to  a  very  cxtraor- 
[£mjj  degree. 

voracious  appetite  for  knowledge  led  him  lo  cultivate,  with  almost  equal  assiduity, 
species  of  it.  He  h.nd  none  of  that  arislocratical  sconi,  (if  we  may  so  speak,)  which 
genius  often  dis])lays  for  all  but  tlie  sublime  or  the  beaulifiil — for  every  thing  which  can- 
not boast  affinity  to  elegant  literature  or  the  more  dignified  branches  of  science  ;  a  feeling 
wiufcfa  resembles  nothing  so  much  as  the  contempt  with  which  anslocracy  of  rank  will 
Itme^  look  down  on  the  vulgarities  of  trade  or  handicraft.  Burke  had  no  sympalliy 
such  folly.  In  the  true  love  of  intellectual  improvement,  he  would  spread  his  sail  to 
vind,  and  fearlessly  embark  for  any  destination,  which  promised  lo  reward  by  discovery 
spirit  of  enterprise ;  unconcerned  where  tliat  spirit  led  him,  whether  to  the  cold  and 
trgions  of  philosophical  speculation,  or  the  more  genial  climes  of  poetry  and  elo- 
qnenee.  The  fine  arts,  and  the  principles  of  philosophical  criiicism  in  which  they  are  all 
(bmided,— elegant  and  classical  literature, in  the  widest  acceptation  of  these  words, — political 
science,  in  all  its  branches  and  minutest  details, — agriculture,— to  all  these  the  wondrous 
flexibility  and  versatility  of  his  powers  appeared  lo  adapt  them.selvcs  with  almost  equal 
bdliiir. 

This  avidity  for  everv^  species  of  knowledge  was  well  conjoined  with  a  mind  of  such  versa- 
tile character.  There  are  few  men  who  cfuihi  have  turned  ihemselves  to  such  variety  of 
ponEOttR.  To  him,  tho  vast  and  minute,  the  great  and  the  little,  seemed  equally  easy. 
like  tbe  spirits  of  Milton,  his  intellect  could  dilate  so  as  lo  fill  the  circumference  of  the 
tnpleat  science,  or  contract,  when  necessary,  within  the  narrow  compass  of  the  most  insig- 
nificant snbject  of  investigation.  These  peculiarities  of  mind  were  never  more  conspicuously 
ditpiMytd  than  in  his  labours  on  the  American  and  Indian  questions.  Not  confining  him- 
^mITIo  those  great  general  principles,  on  which  a  sjdeudid  doqiuMice  best  loves  to  expend 
be  could  descend  with  equal  ease  into  the  roost  intricate  labyrinth  of  details.  The 
mtnnte  provisions  of  a  comprehensive  act  of  legislation — the  most  wearisome  dnulge- 
lica  of  paxliamentary  committees — the  dryest  and  most  tedious  invt'sligatious,  necessary 
far  dfawiog  op  elaborate  reports, — to  all  this  his  patience  and  his  industry  were  fully  equal. 
Some  of  the  public  documents  he  drew  up,  are  generally  allowed  to  be  perfect  models  of  that 
of  coiupoaition. 
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Burke  was  amongst  tlie  few  whose  conversational  powers  were  fully  equal  to  tliose  he 
displayed  in  public  speaking  and  composition.  It  is  in  general  tlje  lot  of  humanity  to  shine 
only  in  one  department.  He  irrathated  every  sphere  in  which  he  moved.  What  he 
was  in  public,  lie  was  in  private  ;  like  the  star  which  now  precedes  and  now  follows  the 
sun,  he  was  equally  briUiant  whether  he 

Flamttd  in  the  forehead  of  the  morning  sky, 

cried  on  with  a  milder  lustre  the  modest  hosts  of  evening. 

He  talked,  said  John.son  on  one  occasion,  when  speaking  of  the  copiousness  of  his  elo- 
quence, because  his  mind  was  full.  "  He  pours  fortli  his  eloquence,"  said  the  same  great 
critic,  on  another  occasion,  **  like  a  perpetual  stream." 

It  has  often  been  disputed  whether  or  not  Burke  possessed  wit.  In  the  mean  lime,  it  has 
not  been  sufficiently  considered  what  is  to  be  understood  by  that  ambiguous  term.  There 
are,  it  is  well  known,  few  words  in  our  language  which  are  used  with  (p-ealer  latitude,  or 
which  comprehend  under  them  so  many  specific  varieties.  This  is  sufficiently  shown  in 
the  celebrated  description  of  Barrow,  who,  tlespaaring  of  being  able  to  confine  witliin  the 
limits  of  strict  logical  definition  such  a  Proteus-like  and  multifomi  thing,  contented  himself 
with  specifying  its  shapes  and  appearances. 

Now,  if  by  wit  be  meant  the  broad  humour  which  enters  so  largely  into  the  composi- 
tion of  farce  and  drollery  ;  or  if  it  be  intended  to  imply  an  aptitude  for  punning;  or,  in  a 
word,  if  by  wit  be  meant  any  of  its  lighter  and  more  playfid  species,  then  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted,  tlial  in  these  Burke  did  not  excel ;  at  least,  whatever  powers  of  this  kind  he  might 
possess,  they  were  in  no  sort  of  proportion  to  his  other  intellectual  endowments.  It  is  true 
that  Burke  was  fond  of  punning;  his  success,  however,  was  not  equal  to  his  ardour  in  the 
pursuit.  Again,  if  by  wit  be  meant  that  caustic  and  subtle  irony,  which  is  the  more  powerful 
from  the  calmness  of  the  style  and  stings  the  deeper  from  the  collected  manner  of  hira  who 
utters  it, — neither  did  Burke  pos.sess  much  of  this.  But  if  by  wit  be  meant  any  of  it» 
forms  compatible  with  fierce  invective,  his  speeches  abound  with  innumerable  instances 
of  the  highest  merit.  Such  descriptions  as  that  of  the  notorious  Paul  Benfield  will 
immediately  occur  to  the  mind  of  every  reader.  If  his  sarcasm  were  somewhat  more 
compressed,  it  would  often  be  equal  to  any  in  Junius.  But  compression  was  not  Burke^s 
forte ;  his  wit  partook  of  that  diffuseness  which  so  generally  distinguishes  his  style.  But 
wit  suffers  more  from  such  diffuseness  than  ahnost  any  otlier  form  of  thought. 

After  all,  perhaps  Burke's  inferiority  even  in  the  lighter  kinds  of  wit  is  to  be  attributed, 
rather  to  circumstances  than  to  any  natural  deficiency,  for  he  often  displayed  the  keenest 
relish  of  the  ludicrous.  But  the  fact  was,  hi.s  pursuits  throughout  life  were  of  a  uniformly 
grave  and  severe  character — calculated  to  excite  the  in  tensest  feelings — and  leaving  but 
little  time  or  inclination  for  the  cullivalion  of  what  was  to  minister  merely  to  amiisemeDt 
In  those  forms  of  wit,  however,  which  arc  compatible  with  the  habitudes  of  thought  and 
feeling  which  the  nature  of  his  pursuits  engendered,  he  was  by  no  means  deficient. 

The  styie  of  Burke  reflects  the  cliaracter  of  his  intellect.  It  possesses  all  the  compass, 
copiousness,  flexibility,  and  various  beauty  of  the  mind  of  which  it  is  the  instrument  II 
may  be  safely  said  that  there  never  was  a  man  under  whose  hands  language  was  more 
plastic  and  ductile.  No  matter  what  his  subject — no  matter  what  the  modification  of 
tliought  which  demands  expression — he  has  always  at  command  language  at  once  the  ino«t 
appropriate  and  tlie  most  beautiful.  As  to  tlie  materials  of  his  style,  his  vocabulary  WM 
as  extensive  as  his  knowledge, — and  that  was  boundless.  It  consisted  of  the  accuraulaU*d 
spoils  of  many  languages  and  of  all  ages.  Not  only  so,  the  technicalities  and  appropriatrd 
phraseology  of  almost  all  sciences  and  arts,  professions  and  modes  of  life,  were  familiar  to 
him,  and  were  ready  to  express  in  the  most  emphatic  and  energelic  manner  the  cxhaustlos* 
metaphors  which  his  imagination  supplied  from  those  sources.     What  is  not  u  little  re- 
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larkable,  he  could  employ  with  equal  power  ail  the   elements  of  our  copious  language, 
Eombining  the  eloquence  and  richness  of  a  classical  diction  with  all  llic  nerve  and  t-'ucrgy 
our  Saxon  vernacular.     For  lofty  or  dignified  sentiment,  he  has  at  cumuiand  all  tlje 
la^nificence  of  the  former ;  while  to  give  point  and  energy  to  sarcasm,  and  ridicule,  and  in- 
vective, he  can  eujploy  the  full  powers  of  the  latter.  In  this,  he  reuiarkably  rescniblcd  Millou; 
and  IB  this  combinationof  excellences,  scarcely  any  other  authors  have  even  approached  them. 
Thus  copious  is  his  diction ;  his  method  of  employing  it  is  altogether  inimitable ;  the  archi- 
tecture is  as  beautiful  as  the  materials  are  rare  and  costly.     The  structure  of  his  style  is 
fiill  of  grace,  ease,  and  nature,  and,  in  innumerable  passages, "  as  musical  as  is  Apollo's  U're." 
A  perfect  master  of  all  the  arts  of  rhetoric,  he  employs  them  witliout  the  slightest  appear- 
ance of  affectation. 

His  style  is  equal  to  all  the  exigencies  of  thought,  and  transforms  itself  with  every  change 

[^  sentiment  and  emotion.     It  now  puts  on  the  decent  simplicity,  the  unadorned  grace 

to  artless  narration  or  didaelive  severity,  and  now  arrays  itself  in  all  the  ponij)  and 

*ouaness  of  expression,  to  do  justice  to  some  splendid  illustration  or  some  sublime  and 

l^evaled  sentiment.     At  one  time,  it  ilows  on  in  gentle  murmurs  through  scenes  of  exquisite 

and  tranquil  beauty,  like  the  stream  of  summer;  at  another,  rolls  on  with  the  majestic  flood 

of  a  full  and  mighty  river,  or  pours  out  in  foam  and  cataract  its  terrible  tumult  of  waters. 

As  to  the  oratorical  excellences  of  style,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  he  is  less  distin- 
'|iiished  for  energy  than  for  elegance.  Not  that  he  is  not  often  energetic  in  the  highest  de- 
igpee;  but  this  does  not  form  his  principal  characteristic.  Energy  depends  principally  on 
|l«ro  things ;  the  force  of  single  terms,  and  compactness  and  brevity  of  expression.  Now 
Iboogfa  Burke,  as  already  intimated,  had  unbounded  power  over  every  species  of  words,  it 
[was  not  so  easy  for  him  to  confine  himself  to  the  fewest  possible  number.  Thus  his  style 
i  always  full  and  copious,  and  m  many  places  even  diffuse.  This  may  be  accounted  for  by 
[two  causes  :  first,  tlie  rapidity  with  which  he  often  ixrote,  and  which  alone  enabled  him  to 
i  Wnle  to  frequently,  and  so  much ;  secondly,  the  exuberant  fulness  of  his  own  mind,  which 
perpetually  escaping  from  that  narrow  channel,  in  which  nevertheless  the  compressed 
would  have  rushed  with  the  greatest  impetuosity.  He  could  not  bear  such  restraints ; 
burst  asunder  the  embankments  of  a  concise  and  energetic  style;  the  bed  of  the  river 
lallTjrH  itself  to  the  volume  of  the  waters. 

There  are  two  faults  of  style  with  which  Burke  has  been  sometimes  charged  ;  innova- 
tioDS  to  language,  and  occasional  coarseness  and  vulgarity  of  expression.  These  impro- 
pielica,  however,  are  comparatively  rare,  and  may  well  be  pardoned  in  one  who  wrote  so 
■adia  and  who  in  general  wrote  so  surpa.ssingly  well.  They  are  suthcientl}'  excused  by 
^ibo  occcaaary  haste  with  which  he  was  often  obliged  to  write ;  he  was  rarely  permitted  time 
careftil  elaboration. 

As  to  the  alleged  instances  of  vulgar  and  coarse  expression,  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that 
Likcy  occur  principally  in  his  speeches,  where  strong  impression  is  the  great  object.     Now 
is  a  sound  maxim  of  the  rhetorical  art,  that  a  considerable  accession  of  energy  is  cheaply 
by  a  slight  sacrifice  of  elegance.     Where  this  is  the  case,  the  offence  against 
lia  visoial ;  not  that  it  is  asserted  that  all  Burke's  oflences  of  this  kind  are  so,  for  it  can- 
bo  denied  that  he  occasionally  makes  a  considerable  sacrifice  of  elegance  for  a  very 
NMiderablc  accession  of  energy. 
Tbo  Tcry  vulgarities  of  Burke  arc  those  of  a  superior  mind,  a  mind  of  the  highest 
nnginality  and  invention  ;  while  they  are  often  so  closely  connected  with  touches  of  sur- 
ibeanty,  as  to  make  it  doubtful  whether  such  deformities,  after  all,  are  not  worth  pre- 
■svia^  Ibr  the  excellences  which  are  found  in  their  neighbourhood. 

Hafing  attempted  this  brief  analysis  of  Burke's  intellectual  character,  it  will  be  proper 
lolooli  at  il  in  the  principal  aspects  in  which  it  actually  exhibited  itself  in  pubhc  life;  in 
witrdA,  to  c(.nt»  inplate  him  as  a  staiff^oj^  and  an  orator. 
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It  has  been  already  remarked,  that  the  original  structure  of  his  mind  was  in  many  respects 
peculiarly  adapted  to  the  pursuit  of  political  science.  His  coinprulicnsivcness  and  range 
ofthought ;  his  amazing  facility  of  acquisition;  his  untiring  patience  of  research  ;  his  equally 
astonishing  rapidity  of  comparison,  selection,  comhination,  which  enabled  him,  in  an  in- 
credibly short  time,  to  extricate  the  great  facts  and  leading  principles  decisive  of  an  impor- 
tant question  from  the  complicated  knot  of  detail  with  which  they  were  involved; — all 
these  admirably  filled  him  for  political  speculation;  and  had  the  excessive  activity  of  his 
imagination  always  permitted  a  calm  exercise  of  his  judgment,  he  would  probably  have 
been  the  most  sagacious  jiolitician  the  world  has  ever  seen ;  as  it  is,  he  is  entitled  to  rank 
amongst  the  very  foremost  of  them. 

As  the  degree  of  political  sagacity  he  possessed  has  often  been  warmly  debated,  no 
apology  is  necessary  for  entering  on  the  subject  at  some  length.  While  some  have  ex- 
travagantly inve.%ted  him  with  a  degree  of  foresight  which  the  complexity  of  human  affairs 
denies  to  mortal  intellect,  and  have  spoken  as  though  he  did  not  proceed  on  the  calcula- 
tions of  a  fallible  and  erring  wisdom,  but  read  imnu'diately  from  the  inspired  scroll  of  a  sort 
of  political  apocalypse,  others  have  as  absurdly  denied  to  him  any  more  than  the  sagacity 
of  an  ordinary  judgment,  and  that  judgment,  too,  often  overborne  by  the  activity  of  his  imagi- 
nation and  the  violence  of  his  passions.  Both  these  opinions  are  equally  remote  from  the 
truth.  That  Burke's  views  were  often  eiToneous,  his  predictions  hasty  and  contradicted  by 
the  event,  sufficiently  appears  from  many  ]>arts  of  his  speeches  and  mri lings.  He  who 
could  declare  in  1790  that  France  must  "  now  be  considered  expunged  out  of  the  system 
of  Europe,"  and  who  therefore  argued  that  it  wasu.seless  for  England  to  maintain  a  large 
force  in  opposition,  and  all  this  only  two  years  before  tliat  power  made  such  extensive  and 
alarming  conquests  as  to  induce  him  to  declare  that  nothing  less  than  tlie  confederacy  of  all 
Europe  could  check  the  progress  of  her  formidable  ambition,  undoubtedly  shows  that,  what- 
ever his  general  sagacity,  he  is  not  exempt  from  the  infirmities  and  the  rashness  which 
must  always  characterize  human  judgment.  It  is  observable,  however,  that  these  itifinni- 
ties  of  judgment  usually  show  themselves  in  subordinate  points  only,  or  in  an  extravagant 
and  exaggerated  representation  of  what  was  substantially  important  truth ;  his  general 
estimate  of  vast  and  complicated  questions  was  worlliy  of  the  reach  and  comprehensiveness 
of  his  intellect  On  the  other  hand,  to  represent  his  sagacity  as  only  on  a  level  with  thtl 
of  ordinary  men,  is  nearly  as  ridiculous  as  to  invest  him  with  the  spirit  of  prophecy.  The 
whole  tenor  of  his  writings  bears  testimony  to  the  general  profundity  and  accuracy  of  his 
speculations.  Tliat  these  qualities  distinguish  iu  the  highest  degree  his  earlier  pilitical 
writings,  tliose  who  are  the  foremost  in  impeaching  his  judgment  are  not  slow  to  «U 
mit.  Let  any  impartial  man  calmly  survey  the  whole  of  Burke's  political  history,  and  he 
cannot  fail  to  admit  his  extraordinary  sagacity';  let  him  compare  his  opinions  on  the  subject 
of  the  American  war,  uttered  many  years  before  the  termination  of  the  struggle, 
with  the  events;  let  hiui  compare  his  opinions  on  the  Roman  Catholic  aifairs,  with  whsl 
expediency,  as  well  as  justice,  has  since  declared  to  be  enlightened  policy  ;  let  him  compare 
his  sentiments  on  air  the  subjects  connected  with  our  commercial  policy  and  economical 
science  generally,  respecting  which  tlic  nation  was  at  that  period  so  profoundly  ignoranti 
with  tlie  gradual  progress  of  opinion  since ;  or  even  that  which  offended  his  early  ad- 
mirers most — his  spccidations  respecting  the  character  and  tendencies  of  the  French 
Revolution,  with  the  whole  subsequent  history  of  that  Revolution  :  let  any  man  do 
this,  and  it  appears  to  us  impossible  not  to  admit,  whatever  deductions  may  be  mofle  for 
subordinate  errors  or  occasional  exaggerations,  that  in  the  greater  number  of  cases,  and 
tlittse  too  the  most  im|)ortant,  he  saw  much  farther  and  more  accurately  than  any  ^Hililicisn 
of  his  time.  It  is  no  slight  confirmation  of  this,  that  almoMt  all  the  politicians  of  his  tiiM 
concurred  in  this  opinion. 

It  has  been  affirmed  in  a  very  splendid  critique  on  the  character  and  Junius  of  Burke  in- 
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yean  ago  in  the  Edinburgh  Re\-ie\v,*  that  the  admission  that  the  perspicacity 
!e  18  apt  to  be  disturbed  by  the  violence  of  his  passions,  "  operates  a  release  from  the 
ole  debt  of  deference  and  respect."  The  passage  is  as  follows  :  "  It  is  said  that  the 
ity  and  penetration  winch  we  are  bid  to  reverence,  were  never  at  fault,  unless  on  points 
where  strong  feelings  interfered.  The  pro]»osilion  must  be  admitted,  and  without  any 
^Quali/ication.  But  it  leads  not  to  an  abatement  merely — it  ojjerates  a  release  of  the  whole 
^Bt))t  of  deference  and  respect  For  one  clever  muni's  opinion  is  just  as  good  as  another's,  if 
Hk^fA  are  eijualltf  uninjiucnced  hi/  passions  and  feelings  of  every  kind^  We  are  here  told,  if 
niiere  be  any  meaning  in  language,  that  except  so  far  as  prejudice  or  passion  clouds  the 
jodgment,  the  speculative  powers  of  all  intellects  are  equal ;  or,  if  the  reader  please, 
{for  it  will  not  mend  the  matter,)  in  all  clever  men.  We  say  this  will  not  mend  the  matter, 
siDce,  by  clever  men,  tlie  critic  can  hardly  mean,  all  men  as  clever  (we  detiist  the  word  as 
applied  to  Burke,  but  it  is  not  of  our  choosing)  as  Burke ;  for  then  this  proposition 
would  descend  from  a  most  startling  paradox  into  the  most  insignificant  of  truisms.  It 
^WOOld  only  mean,  that  where  prejudice  and  passion  do  not  ititerfure,  the  opinions  of  a 
as  clever  as  Burke  are  wortli  just  as  much  as  those  of  Burke.  In  other  words,  tliat 
Ibe  opinions  of  Burke  are  worth  as  much  as  those  of  Burke  ;  a  proposition  not  likely  lo  be 
enied.  To  say  any  thing  lo  tlie  purpose,  therefore,  the  critic  must  mean,  that  where  pas- 
ion  and  prejudice  do  not  interfere,  the  opinions  of  men  of  vurifing  intellectual  endowments 
ill  be  equally  valuable ;  in  other  words,  that  the  talents  for  pure  speculation  are  in 
mankind  equal.  Taken  in  the  former  sense,  the  proposition  is  nugatory  ;  in  the  latter  it 
ibsnrd,  and  contrary  to  fact. 

Happily,  however,  the  reviewer  corrects  his  own  fallacy  within  a  few  pages,  and  un- 
iouffiy  does  homage  to  Burke's  prodigious-aupcriorily  to  otlier  '*  clever"  men  in  poli- 
speculation.  Speaking  of  the  correctness  of  his  views  on  all  subjects  connected  with 
pofitical  economy,  the  reviewer  observes,  "  he  always,  from  a  very  early  period,  and  before 
■mnd  principles  were  disseminated  on  questions  of  political  economy,  held  the  most  en- 
Ughtmed  opinions  on  all  subjects  of  mercantile  policy.  Here  his  mind  seemed  warped  by 
M  Inaa,  and  his  profound  understanding  and  habits  of  observation  led  him  right,"  To  ap- 
ply, then,  the  reviewer's  former  reasoning, — would  the  opinions  of  am/  *'  clever  man  "  on  these 
■met  difficult  of  all  subjects,  be  equally  valuable  with  those  of  Mr,  Burke — especially  at  the 
poiod  in  which  he  lived  ?  If  not,  we  may  estimate  the  degree  of  his  superiority  to  the  genc- 
ftfty  of  men,  in  comprehensiveness  and  accuracy  of  judgment,  by  how  much  his  views 
were  iDore  correct  tlian  theirs.  Now  it  is  needless  to  say,  that,  with  the  exception  of  Adam 
8aritb«  he  was  by  far  the  most  enlightened  economist  of  his  day. 

But,  iu  fact,  when  we  estimate  the  abstract  talents  for   speculation  which  a  man  may 
poiitu,  we  never  dream  of  depreciating  them  because  they  may  be  sometimes  rendered 
pnetically  useless  by  the  ascendancy  of  the  passions.     One  faculty  may  be  overborne  by 
BBoUieT;  but  this  docs  not  render  that  faculty  abstracledli^  the  less  in  power.      Now  in  esti- 
miting  the  character  and  extent  of  Burke's  genius,  (the  professed  object  of  the  reviewer,)  this 
ahitmct  greatness  is  all  that  we  have  to  look  at.     We  should  not  deny  the  existence  of 
tpkwHid  powers,  because  we  may  deplore  their  occasional  perversion,  or  affirm  that  a  man 
mi|$Ut  as  well  be  without  them,  because  they  were  sometimes  practically  useless.     JSx- 
frBorc&wry  sagacity  is  still  more  than  ordinnnf  sagacity,  though,  when  obscured  by  pas- 
it  may  be  of  no  more  than  ordinary  value. 
It  w«ild  be  unpardonable  not  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  subject  of  liurke's  alleged  in- 
lea.     His  conduct  at  the  period  of  the  French  Revolution  subjected  him  to  a 
of  a  total  political  apostacy.     T'his  charge,  so  far  as  atlects  Burke's  integrity,  will 
lwfraft<T  come  under  consideration.     We  are  here  concerned  with  it  merely  as  a  change  of 
political  ophuon,  supposed  to  be  sincere,  but  alleged  to  indicate  a  mind  in  its  dotage,  a 

^_  •  Vol.  45,  No.  92.  Art.  I.  1807. 
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judgment  under  the  tvranny  of  a  distempered  imagination.  Now  we  must  confess  that  we 
can  see  nothing  like  the  astoniRbingrevoUvtiou  in  all  his  sentiments  and  modes  of  thinking, 
which  some  affect  to  discov(?r.  We  are  far  enough  from  contending  that  }iis  consistency 
extends  to  every  subordinate  topic  and  every  particular  expression.  We  would  never 
subject  tlie  voluminous  works  of  Burke  to  the  same  severe  sort  of  criticism  which  we 
should  apply  to  acts  of  parliament,  lu  llic  course  of  so  long  a  jiolitical  life  some  changes 
of  opinion  might  naturally  be  looked  for  ;  and  in  writings  of  such  extent,  produced  at  such 
long  intervals,  composed  many  of  them  with  much  haste,  and  under  the  excitement  of 
different  and  often  opposite  emergencies,  it  would  be  miraculous  indeed  if  there  were  no 
discrepancies  of  statement.  Neither  is  it  asserted  that,  even  with  respect  to  the  events  of  the 
French  Revolution,  he  was  not  hurried  by  passion  into  extravagancies  and  exaggerations, 
to  defend  what  was  true  by  illogical  argument  or  plausible  sophistry,  or  that  in  one  or 
two  instances  he  was  not  betrayed,  as  will  hereafter  be  shown,  into  gross  inconsistencies, 
more  especially  in  his  reasonings  from  the  English  to  the  French  Revolution.  All  that  is 
contended  for  is,  that  tliroughoiit  life  the  general  spirit  and  fendencij  of  his  politicnl  system 
was  still  the  same ;  so  much  so,  that  a  careful  consideration  of  his  conduct  and  his  writings 
before  the  French  Revolution,  would  have  enabled  an  impartial  observer  to  predict  that 
that  event  would  not  meet  with  his  apijrobalion.  The  chief  characteristics  of  his  whole 
system  of  political  opinion,  were  a  horror  of  the  abstract  principles  of  political  science 
as  applied  to  the  actual  circumstances  of  nations ;  an  opposition  to  all  changes  of  any  magni* 
tude,  if  proposed  to  be  suddenly  accomplished;  the  application  of  practical  remedies  to  prac- 
tical grievances,  without  any  regard  to  theoretical  perfection  ;  and  the  timely  and  therefore 
gradual  refonn  of  abuses  and  corruptions.  These  are  the  leading  principles,  which,  if  we 
mistake  not,  will  be  found  to  ponadc  his  whole  system  of  politics ;  this  was  the  spirit  that 
informed  and  animated  it.  We  are  not  now  contending  that  that  system  was  either  right  or 
wrong,  or  if  neither  the  one  or  the  other,  how  far  it  partook  of  both  ;  its  general  consistency 
is  all  that  is  contended  for.  His  system  might  somewhat  vary  in  appearance;  it  was  its 
very  character  to  do  so;  it  might  put  on  different  aspects  with  different  circumstances;  it 
might  even  submit  to  some  important  modiiications ;  it  might  have  iLs  youth,  its  maturity, 
its  period  of  hoary  experience,  or,  if  its  enemies  will,  its  dotage  ;  its  essentia!  identity  through 
all  these  changes  is  all  that  is  at  present  maintained.  It  was  just  these  principles  which 
actuated  him  throughout  the  whole  of  the  American  War.  He  never  debated  (till 
actually  compelled)  whether  it  was  abstractedly  right  to  tax  the  colonics  or  not;  he  declared 
that  he  "  abhorred  such  abstractions ;"  his  argiraicnts  constantly  were,  that  -it  was  tiMur- 
pcdieiU  to  do  so,  because  it  was  a  great  and  dangerous  innovation  :  and  that  **  it  was  best  to 
let  well  alone."  It  was  this  same  principle  which  induced  him  to  opjiose  parliamentaiy 
reform  throughout  the  \\  hole  of  his  long  political  career ;  it  was  these  principles  which  per- 
vaded the  whole  of  his  admirable  plan  of  economical  reform,  and  determined  him  equally 
both  in  what  he  did  tuul  in  what  he  left  undone.  And  we  hesitate  not  to  say,  tliat  the  opi^ 
nions  he  formed  of  the  French  Revolution  were  not  really  (thotigh  apparently)  ia 
stricter  harmony  with  those  principles,  than  his  conduct  on  all  the  occasions  to  which  wc 
have  referred.  This  we  are  convinced  any  close  and  impartial  student  of  his  works 
will  admit. 

That  these  principles,  when  applied  under  totally  different  circumstances,  would  bear 
the  appearance  of  inconsistency,  may  be  easily  conceived.  Now  called  to  resist  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  Crown,  and  now  the  excesses  of  the  people — now  employed  in  defending  one 
part  of  the  ctmslitution,  and  now  another,  he  would  be  thought  by  many  to  be  a  traitor  to 
each  party,  while  in  fact  he  was  the  friend  of  all,  and  was  but  varying  his  means  to  wain- 
tain  the  unity  of  his  end. 

Tliis  ttpf>oarance  of  inconsistency  would  be  the  greater  on  another  account,  ll  is  ob- 
vious, that  unless  the  human  mind  were  far  more  free  from  the  inllucncc  of  passion  than 
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lluit  of  Burke  was,  or  than  that  of  any  man  can  be,  and  much  more  cautious  and  temper- 
ate in  the  expression  of  opinion  than  llie  excitement  of  politics  will  ever  permit,  the  natural 
rebemence   witli  which  a  man,  professing  lo  a|)ply  the  same  general  principles  under 

Idiflcrent  circumstances,  would  express  himself  in  any  particular  emergency,  would  give 
)im  the  appearance  of  deserting  his  own  principles.     The  moments  of  passion  are  not  those 

ffvtx  scrupulrmsly  weighing  the  abstract  and  literal  consistency  of  every  expression  we  now 
Otter,  with  former  expressions.  Some  deduction  is  to  he  made  in  each  case  for  some  ex- 
aggerations into  which  the  intensity  of  present  feeling  has  betrayed  us.  A  pure  intelligence 
alone  could  express  itself  with  such  cold  caution,  and  uiete  out  its  words  with  such  scru- 

Ipttloos  accuracy,  as  to  make  the  same  general  principles  appear  the  same  under  the 
infiuile  diversities  of  times  and  circumstances ; — not  lo  meTition,  that  even  then  it  would 
require  almost  as  complete  an  exemption  from  prejudice  in  those  who  should  venture  to 
louDce  on  the  substantial  identity  of  such  principles :  without  this  tliey  would  be  ill 

[qualified  for  the  office  of  interpreters. 

In  maintaining,  be  it  remembered,  that  the  same  cardinal  principles  characterized 
Bnrite^s  political  system  throughout  the  whole  of  his  career,  it  is  not  asserted  that  he  was 

[Bol  inconsistent  on  some  particular  points ;  points  which  will  liereafler  come  more  speci- 
ficaDy  under  consideration  ; — still  less,  tliat  the  vehemence  of  feeling  might  not  often  betray 
ItiiD  into  serious  exaggeration  or  the  utmost  intemperance  of  expression.     All  this  may  be 

[bdiered  without  affecting  the  general  cousistemy  of  his  political  opinions.     Burke  has 

[lumself  vindicated  this  general  consistency  in  a  passage  of  such  beauty  that  we  cannot 

[lefrain  from  citing  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  reader. 

I  pass  to  the  next  head  of  charge,  Mr.  Burke'a  inconsistency.  It  is  certainly  a  great  aggravation 
lef  hi«  fault  in  embracing  false  opinions,  that  in  doing  so  he  is  not  supposed  to  fill  up  a  void,  but  that 
he  u  guUtjr  of  a  dereliction  of  opinions  that  are  true  and  laudable.  This  is  the  great  gist  of  the  charge 
Against  hiro.  It  is  not  so  much  that  he  is  wrong  in  hia  book  (that  however  is  alleged  also)  as  that  he 
has  therein  belied  his  whole  life.  I  believe,  if  he  could  venture  to  value  himself  upon  any  thing,  it  is 
Ol  tlvc  rirtuc  of  consistency  that  he  would  value  himself  the  most.  SlTip  him  of  this,  and  you  leave 
hia  Baked  indeed. 

••  la  the  caae  of  any  man  who  had  written  something,  and  spoken  a  great  deal,  upon  very  muldfa- 
riiwi  matter,  during  upwards  of  twenty-five  years'  jiublick  service,  and  in  as  great  a  variety  of  important 
erratM  as  perhaps  have  ever  happened  in  the  same  number  of  years,  it  would  appear  a  litUe  hard,  in 
■rier  to  charge  such  a  man  with  inconsistency,  to  see  collected  by  his  friend,  a  sort  of  digest  of  Ms 
•^lligs,  c»en  lo  fcuch  as  were  merely  sportive  and  jocular.  This  digest,  however,  has  been  made,  with 
e<|DBl  pains  and  partiality,  and  wilhout  bringing  out  those  passages  of  his  writingis  which  might  tend  to 
•hoar  with  what  restrictions  any  expressions,  quoted  from  him,  ought  to  have  been  understood.  From 
a  great  statesman  he  did  not  quite  expect  this  mode  of  inquisition.  If  it  only  appeared  in  the  works 
sf  wmaon  pamphleteers,  Mr.  Burke  might  safely  trust  to  hi*  reputation.  When  thus  urged,  he  ought, 
ptrbapig  to  do  a  little  more.  It  shall  be  as  little  as  possible,  fur  I  hope  not  much  is  wanting.  To  be 
telaOy  snent  on  his  charges  would  not  be  respectful  to  Mr.  Fox.  Accusations  sometimes  derive  a  weight 
firm  the  prrsonri  who  make  them,  to  which  they  are  not  entitled  for  their  matter." 


I 


*•  A  maDi,  who,  among  various  objects  of  his  equal  regard,  is  secure  of  some,  and  fiill  of  anxiety  for 
the  face  of  others^  is  apt  to  go  to  much  greater  lengths  in  his  preference  of  the  objects  of  his  immediate 
wBritmif  than  Mr.  Burke  has  ever  done.  A  man  so  circumstanced  often  seems  to  undervalue,  to  vilify, 
ahMKt  to  reprobate  and  disown,  those  that  are  out  of  danger.  This  is  the  voice  of  nature  and  truth, 
aad  aot  of  hiconsistency  and  false  pretence.  The  danger  of  any  thing  very  dear  to  us  removes,  for  the 
awBfcUt.  every  other  affection  from  the  mind.  When  Priam  had  his  whole  thoughts  employed  on  the 
Wd|jr  o^  fats  Hector,  he  rcjwls  with  indignation,  and  drives  from  him  with  a  thousand  reproaches,  his 
anivilig  soaa,  who  wifh  an  ofUcious  piety  crowded  about  him  to  offer  their  assistance.  A  good  critick 
I  Bo  better  than  Mr.  Fox)  would  say,  that  this  is  a  master-stroke,  and  marks  a  deep  under. 
of  nature  in  the  father  of  poetry,     lie  would  despise  a  Zoilus,  who  would  conclude  from  this 
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passage  that  Homer  meant  to  represent  this  man  of  affliction  as  hating,  or  being  indifTerent  and  eolrl 
in  his  affections  to  the  poor  rclicks  of  his  house,  or  that  he  preferred  a  dead  carcass  to  his  living 
children. 

"  Mr.  Eurke  does  not  stand  in  need  of  an  allowance  of  this  kind,  which,  if  he  did,  by  candid  critickB 
ought  to  be  granted  to  him.  If  the  principles  of  a  mixed  constitution  be  admitted,  he  want*  no  more 
to  justify  to  consistency  every  thing  he  has  said  and  done  during  the  course  of  a  political  life  just  toacb- 
ing  to  its  close.  I  believe  that  gentleman  has  kept  himself  more  clear  of  running  into  tlie  fa.shion  of 
wild,  visionary  tlieorics,  or  of  seeking  popularity  through  every  means,  than  any  man  perhaps  ever  did 
in  the  same  situation. 

"  He  was  the  first  man  who,  on  the  hustings,  at  a  popular  election,  rejected  the  authority  of  instruc- 
tions from  constituents;  or  who,  in  nny  place,  has  argued  so  fully  against  it.  Perhaps  the  discredit 
into  which  that  doctrine  of  compulsive  instructions  under  our  consHtution  is  since  fallen,  may  be  due, 
in  a  great  degree,  to  his  opposing  himself  to  it  in  that  manner,  and  on  that  occasion. 

"  The  reformers  in  representation,  and  the  bills  for  shortening  the  duration  of  parliaments,  he  uni- 
formly and  steadily  opposed  for  many  years  together,  in  contradiction  to  many  of  his  best  friends. 
These  friends,  however,  in  his  better  days,  when  they  had  more  to  hope  from  his  service  and  more  to 
fear  from  his  loss  than  now  they  have,  never  chose  to  find  any  inconsistency  between  his  act«  and  ex- 
pressions in  favour  of  liberty,  and  his  votes  on  those  questions.     But  there  is  a  time  for  all  things." 

As  efforts  have  been  made  to  prove  the  inconsistency  of  Mr,  Burke,  on  ^cyxwc  fundnmattal 
points,  by  comparing  certain  delached  sentences  from  his  earlier  and  later  writings 
apparently  involving  important  discrepancies,  we  think  it  but  just  to  his  memory  to  cite 
some  more  unequivocal  passages  from  llie  very  same  works  tending  to  show  the  substantial 
identity  of  his  political  creed ;  that  is,  with  due  allowance  for  the  wide  diversity  of  cir- 
cumstances in  which  he  acted.  It  will  be  seen  that  our  citations  will  have  this  incon- 
testable advantage  over  those  to  which  we.  have  refened,  that  whireas  the /(j^/fr  arc  the  most 
iiilemj)erate  expressions  in  favour  of  those  opinions  M'hich,  at  the  time  he  wrote,  demanded 
(as  he  thought)  the  most  strenuous  defence,  the  former  on  the  contrai-y  will  contain  the  im- 
equivocal  recognition  of  those  opinions  which  at  sucli  limes  were  most  ulieu  from  the  objects 
he  had  immediately  in  view.     Our  citations  will  have  all  the  force  of  admissions. 

And  first  a  few  sentences  from  the  "  Thoughts  on  the  Present  Discontents." 

*'  If  I  wrote  merely  to  please  the  popular  palate,  it  would  indeed  be  as  little  troublesome  to  me  as  to 
another,  to  extol  these  remedies,  so  famous  in  speculation,  but  to  which  their  greatest  admirers  have 
never  attempted  seriously  to  resort  in  practice.  I  confess,  then,  that  I  have  no  sort  of  reliance  upon 
either  a  triennial  parliament,  or  a  idace-bill." 

"  Our  constitution  stands  on  a  nice  equipoise,  with  steep  precipices  and  deep  waters  upon  all  sides  of 
it  In  removing  it  from  a  dangerous  leaning  towards  one  side,  there  maybe  a  risk  of  oversetting  it  on 
the  other.  Every  project  of  a  material  change  in  a  government  so  compUcated  as  ours,  combined  at  the 
same  time  with  external  circumstances  still  more  complicated,  is  a  matter  full  of  difficulties :  in  which 
a  considerate  man  will  not  be  too  ready  to  decide ;  a  prudent  man  too  ready  to  imdertake ;  or  an  honeit 
man  too  ready  to  promise.  They  do  not  respect  the  publick  nor  themselves,  who  engage  for  mare 
than  they  are  sure  that  they  ought  to  attempt,  or  that  they  are  able  to  perform.  These  arc  my  senti- 
ments,  weak  perhaps,  but  honest  and  unbiassed;  and  submitted  entirely  to  the  opinion  of  grave  men, 
well  affected  to  the  constitution  of  their  countr}*,  and  of  experience  in  what  may  best  promote  or 
hurt  it." 

'The  following  sentences  are  from  the  "  Speech  on  American  Taxation.*' 

"  Again,  and  again,  revert  to  your  old  principles — seek  peace  and  ensv^  it — leave  America^  if  $kt 
hiu  tasable  matter  in  her,  to  too-  hrmetf.  J  am  Hfit  here  going  into  the  distinctions  of  rigktt,  not  «tf» 
tempting  to  m«rk  their  boundnrtfi,  I  do  not  enter  inio  then  melaphyaical  dintinetitms ;  /  hatt  tkt 
t'frtf  snund  of  them.  Leave  the  Americans  a*  they  anciently  flood,  and  thrjie  dutinctians,  bom  of  m» 
unhappy  co}ttcat,  will  die  along  with  it.      They  and  itr,  and  their  and  our  anrestorit,  Imv*  been  happy  to^ 
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dwr  that  tyttem.  Let  the  memory  ofatl  actions,  in  coniradiclion  to  that  good  old  mode,  on  both  sidea,  be 
ettmgnuked /or  ever.  Be  content  to  bind  America  by  (au-K  of  trade  ;  you  have  always  done  it.  Let  thin 
ir  fOttr  rftMOd  /"or  binding  tkvir  trade.  Do  not  burthen  f/ivm  by  tu,ies  ;  you  tteti'  not  uned  to  do  xo  from 
the  beginning.  Let  this  be  your  reajion  for  not  ttu-ing.  These  are  the  arguments  of  states  and  king- 
Leat?e  the  re^tt  to  the  schools  :  for  there  only  they  may  be  discussed  with  safety.^* 

Let  us  hear  him  on  tlie  subject  of  the  duties  of  reprrspntativcs  aud  their  constituents,  in 
ihc  very  flower  of  his  popularity,  just  after  his  election  at  Bristol. 

"  He  tells  yoB,  that  •  the  topiek  of  instructions  has  occasioned  much  altercatioti  and  uneasiness  in 
this  city ;'  &nd  he  expresses  himself  (if  I  imdcrstand  him  rightly)  in  farour  of  the  coercive  authority  of 
neh  instructions. 

"  Certainly,  gentlemen,  it  ought  to  be  the  happiness  and  glory  of  a  representative  to  live  in  the  strictest 
nnion,  the  closest  correspondence,  and  the  most  unreserved  communication  with  his  constituenls.  Their 
viahes  ought  to  have  great  weight  with  him;  their  opinion  high  respect;  their  business  unremitted 
atiration.  Il  is  his  duty  to  sacrifice  his  reposp,  his  pleasures,  his  satisfactions,  to  theirs;  and  above 
ill,  erer,  and  in  all  cases,  to  prefer  their  interest  to  his  own.  But,  his  unbiassed  opinion,  his  mature 
jndgmrnt,  his  enlightened  conscience,  he  ought  not  to  sacrifice  to  you,  to  any  man,  or  to  any  set  of 
Ben  liring.  These  he  docs  not  derive  from  your  pleasure ;  no,  nor  from  the  law  and  the  constitution. 
Tlify  are  a  trust  from  Providence,  for  the  abuse  of  which  he  is  deeply  answerable.  Your  repreacnta- 
life  ovrs  you,  not  his  industr)*  only,  but  his  judgment  j  and  he  betrays,  instead  of  serving  you,  if  he 
■yifiees  it  to  your  opinion. 

•My  worthy  colleague  says,  his  will  ought  to  be  subservient  to  yours.  If  that  be  all,  the  thing  is  in- 
DOemt.  If  government  were  a  matter  of  will  upon  any  side,  yonrs,  without  qupstion,  ought  lo  In- 
■fterior.  But  government  and  legislation  are  matters  of  reason  and  judgment,  and  not  of  inclination  ; 
■ad  what  sort  of  reason  is  that,  in  which  the  dcterminafion  precedes  the  tlisrtission ;  in  vrhich  one  set  of 
am  deliberate,  and  another  decide;  and  where  those  who  form  the  conclusion  arc  perhaps  three  hun- 
dred miles  distant  from  those  who  hear  the  arguments  ? 

•*  To  deliver  an  opinion,  is  the  right  of  all  men ;  that  of  constituents  is  a  weighty  and  respectable 
opinkm,  which  a  representative  ought  always  to  rejoice  to  hear ;  and  which  he  ought  always  most 
Wtnoaly  to  consider.  But  authoritative  instnietions  ;  mandates  issued,  which  the  member  is  bound 
Ifafly  and  implicitly  to  obey,  to  vote,  and  to  argue  for,  though  contrary  to  the  clearest  conviction  of 
hi*  jadgnent  and  conscience, — these  are  things  utterly  unknown  to  the  laws  of  this  land,  and  which 
ijue  from  a  fundamental  mistake  of  the  whole  order  and  tenour  of  our  constitution." 


n  his  "Speech  on  Conciliation  with  America"  he  again  gives  full  expression  to  liis  ab- 
cc  of  abstract  politics. 


Sir,  1  think  you  must  perceive,  that  1  am  resolved  this  day  to  have  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the 
too  of  the  right  of  taxation.  Some  gentlemen  startle — but  it  is  true;  I  put  it  totally  out  of  the 
It  i«  less  than  nothing  in  my  consideration.  I  do  not  indeed  wonder,  nor  will  you,  Sir,  that 
fnflrakrn  of  profound  learning  are  fond  of  displaying  it  on  this  profound  subject.  But  my  considera- 
tka  ia  narrow,  confined,  and  wholly  limited  to  the  policy  of  the  question.  1  do  not  examine,  whether 
Ap  gMtig  away  a  man's  money  be  a  power  excepted  and  roservtd  out  of  the  general  trust  of  govcm- 
^pMi  and  how  far  aU  mankind,  in  all  forms  of  polity,  arc  entitled  to  an  exercise  of  that  right  by  the 
darter  of  natnre.  Or  whether,  on  the  conlrarj-,  a  right  of  taxation  is  necessarily  involved  in  the 
leorral  principle  of  legislation,  and  inseparable  from  the  ordinary  supreme  power.  These  are  deep 
^patiocn*  wbere  gn-nt names  militate  against  each  other;  where  reason  is  perplexed  ;  and  an  appeal  to 
■Aorltfe*  only  thickens  the  confusion.  For  high  and  reverend  authorities  lift  up  iheir  heads  on  both 
^■M }  and  there  is  no  suri*  footing  in  the  middle.  This  point  is  the  grent  Si-rbmian  bog,  hettri,rf  Daminta 
mtJ  .IfoKa/  Casiug  old,  where  armies  ichoie  have  sunk.  I  do  not  intend  to  be  overwhelmed  in  that  bog', 
tboogh  in  «ach  respectable  company.  The  question  with  me  is,  not  whether  you  have  a  right  to  ren- 
'yoor people  miserable;  but  whether  it  is  not  your  interest  to  make  them  happy.  It  is  not  what  a 
lella  ne  f  may  do;  bat  what  humanity,  reason,  and  justice,  tell  me  I  ought  to  do." 
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Again: 

"  I  do  not  know,  that  the  colonics  have,  in  any  general  way,  or  in  any  cool  hour,  gone  much  beyond 
the  demand  of  immunity  in  relation  to  taxes.  It  is  not  fair  to  judge  of  the  temper  or  dispositions  of 
any  man,  or  any  set  of  men,  when  they  are  composed  and  at  rest,  from  their  conduct,  or  their  expres* 
sions,  in  a  state  of  disturbance  and  irritation.  It  is  besides  a  very  great  mistake  to  imagine,  that  man- 
kind follow  up  practically  any  speculative  principle,  either  of  government  or  of  freedom,  as  far  as  it 
will  go  in  argument  and  logical  illation.  We  Englishmen  stop  very  short  of  the  principles  upon  which 
we  support  any  given  part  of  our  constitution ;  or  even  the  whole  of  it  together.  I  could  easily,  if  I 
had  not  already  tired  you,  give  you  very  striking  and  convincing  instances  of  it.  This  is  nothing  but 
what  is  natural  and  proper.  All  government,  indeed  ever}*  human  benefit  and  enjoyment,  every  virtue, 
and  every  prudent  act,  is  founded  on  compromise  and  barter.  We  balance  inconveniences;  we  give 
and  take  ;  we  remit  some  rights  that  we  may  enjoy  others  ;  and,  we  choose  rather  to  be  happy  citizens 
than  fsubtle  disputants.  As  we  must  give  away  some  natural  libort)-,  to  enjoy  civil  advantages  ;  so  we 
must  sacrifice  some  civil  liberties,  for  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  communion  and  fellowship 
of  a  great  empire.  But,  in  all  fair  dealings,  the  tiling  bought  must  bear  some  proportion  to  the  pur- 
chase  paid-  None  will  barter  away  the  immediate  jewel  of  liis  soul.  Though  a  great  house  \h  apt  to 
make  slaves  haughtj*,  yet  it  is  purchasing  a  part  of  the  artificial  importance  of  a  great  empire  too  dear, 
to  pay  for  it  all  essential  rights,  and  all  the  intrinsick  dignity  of  human  nature.  None  of  us  who  would 
not  risk  his  life  rather  than  fall  under  a  government  purely  arbitrary.  But  although  there  are  tame 
amongst  uaivho  think  our  cotuttitution  watdt  many  improvements,  to  make  it  a  eompUte  tyatem  of  liberty: 
perfiapH  none  trho  are  nj  that  opinion  would  think  it  right  to  nini  at  suck  improvement,  by  dixturhing  hu 
country,  and  risking  every  thing  tftct  is  dear  to  him.  In  every  arduous  enterprise,  we  consider  whalvt 
arv  to  lose,  as  well  an  what  we  are  to  gain;  and  the  more  and  better  ttake  of  liberty  every  peoplv  potamt% 
the  leKK  thty  will  hazard  in  a  vain  attempt  to  make  it  more.  These  are  the  cords  of  man,  Man  acts  from 
adequate  motives  relntite  to  his  intervnt  ;  and  not  on  metaphysical  speculations.  Aristotle,  the  gtOOi 
master  of  reasoning,  cautions  us,  and  tcith  great  wtigftt  and  propriety,  against  this  tpeeiee  of  delutit* 
geometrical  accuracy  in  moral  argumenta,  tu  the  rnont  faUacioujt  of  all  sophistry." 

In  his  "  Letter  to  the  Sheriffs  of  Bristol,"  there  are  expressions  yet  more  remarkable. 
Thus,  speaking  of  tlic  legislative  power  which  Enjjland  claimed  to  exercise  over  her  colo- 
nies, he  tell.s  us  : 

"  I  had  indeed  very  earnest  xinshes  to  keep  the  whole  body  of  this  authority  perfect  and  entire  aa  I 
found  it :  and  to  keep  it  so,  not  for  our  advantage  solely  ;  but  principally  for  the  sake  of  those  on  whose 
account  all  just  anthoritj'^  exists ;  I  mean,  the  people  to  be  governed.  For  I  thought  I  saw,  tliat  many 
cases  might  well  happen,  in  which  the  exercise  of  every  power  comprehended  in  the  broadest  idea  of 
legislature,  might  become,  in  itjs  time  and  circumstances,  not  a  little  expedient  for  the  peace  and  union 
of  tlie  colonies  amongst  themselves,  as  well  as  for  their  perfect  harmony  with  Great  Britain.  Thinking 
so,  (perhaps  erroneously,)  but  being  honestly  of  that  opinion,  1  was  at  the  same  time  very  sure,  that  the 
authority,  of  which  I  was  so  jealous,  could  nut  under  tlie  actual  circumstances  of  our  plantations  be  at 
all  preserved  in  any  of  its  mrmlKirs,  but  by  the  greatest  reserve  in  its  application  ;  particularly  in  those 
delicate  |)oint9,  in  which  (ho  fei-lings  of  mankind  are  the  most  irritable.      •      •     •     • 

•*  It  is  so  with  regard  to  the  exercise  of  all  the  powers,  which  our  constitution  knows  in  any  of  its 
parts,  and  indeed  to  the  substantial  existence  of  any  of  the  parts  themselves.  The  king's  negative  V> 
bills  is  one  of  the  most  indieputed  of  the  royal  prerogatives;  and  it  extends  to  all  caseK  whatsoever.  I 
aa  far  from  certain,  tliat  if  several  laws,  which  I  knoAV,  had  fallen  under  the  stroke  of  that  Bceptrc,  Lhst 
the  publick  would  have  had  a  vcrj*  heavy  loss.  But  it  is  not  the  propriety  of  the  exercise  which  i*  in 
qucjtiion.  The  exercise  itaelf  is  wisely  forborne.  Its  repose  may  be  the  preservation  of  Us  existence; 
and  its  existence  may  be  tlie  means  of  saving  the  constitution  itself,  on  an  occasion  worthy  of  hnngin; 
it  fortJi.  As  thr  diNpulantN,  whose  accurate  and  logical  reasonings  have  brought  us  Into  our  present  coo- 
tlition,  think  it  almurd,  that  powers  or  members  of  any  conjslitution  should  exist  rarely  or  never  lo  It* 
exereiaed.  1  hope  I  shall  be  excuseU  in  mentioning  another  instance,  tliat  is  materiah  We  kno«r,  that 
the  convocation  of  the  clergy  had  formerly  been  called,  and  tat  witli  nearly  as  much  regnlarity  lo 
liUdinriM  ajt  parliament  itiiclf.     It  is  now  called  for  form  only,     it  sitjs  for  the  piu-posc  of  making 
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eedesastical  compliments  to  the  king ;  and,  when  that  grace  is  said,  retires  and  is  heard  of  no 
■arc     It  is  however  a  port  of  the  conitiitution,  and  may  be  caMcd  out  into  act  and  encrgj'  whenever 
iere  is  occasion,  and  whenever  those  who  conjure  up  that  spirit  will  choose  to  abide  the  consc(juences. 
ia  wise  to  permit  its  legal  existence ;  it  is  much  wiser  to  continue  it  a  legal  existence  only." 

Again: 

"  These  were  the  considerations,  gentlemen,  which  led  mc  r.irly  to  tlunk,  that,  in  the  comprehcn- 
HTe  dooninion  which  the  Divine  Providence  had  put  into  our  hands,  instead  of  troubling  our  under- 
standings with  speculaUons  concerning  the  unity  of  empire,  and  the  identity  or  distinction  of  legisla- 
tive powers,  and  inflaming  our  pa^tsiuns  with  the  heat  and  pride  of  controversy,  it  was  our  duty,  in  all 
sobemeas,  to  conform  our  government  to  the  character  and  circumstances  of  the  several  people  who 
composed  this  mighty  and  strangely  diversified  mass.  I  never  was  wild  enough  to  conceive,  that 
one  method  wonid  serve  for  the  whole  ;  that  the  natives  of  Hindoston  and  those  of  Virginia  could  be 
ocdered  in  the  same  manner ;  or  that  the  Cutchery  court  and  the  grand  jury  of  Salem  could  be  regu- 
ktei  on  a  similar  plan.  I  was  persuaded  that  government  was  a  practical  thing,  made  for  the  happi- 
neas  of  mankind,  and  not  to  furnish  out  a  spectacle  of  uniformity,  to  gratify  the  schemes  of  visionary 
politicians.  Oar  business  was  to  rule,  not  io  wrangle  ;  and  it  would  have  been  a  poor  compensation 
Hat  we  had  triumphed  in  a  dispute,  whilst  we  lost  an  empire." 


k 


What  follows,  however,  is  still  more  remarkahle.     Part  of  it  is  exactly  like  mucb  in  the 
**  Rtrflections,"  and  indeed  might  almost  be  imagined  to  be  cited  from  ihence. 

"  If  any  ask  me  what  a  free  government  is,  I  answer,  that,  for  any  practical  purpose,  it  is  what  the 
people  think  so;  and  that  they,  and  not  I,  are  the  natural,  lawful,  and  competent  judges  of  this  matter. 
I  If  they  practically  allow  me  a  greater  degree  of  authority  over  them  than  is  consistent  with  any  correct 
ideas  of  perfect  freedom,  I  ought  to  thank  them  for  so  great  a  trust,  and  not  to  endeavour  to  prove  from 
thence,  that  they  have  reasoned  amiss,  and  that  having  gone  bo  far,  by  analogy,  they  must  hereafter 
have  no  enjoyment  but  by  my  pleasure. 

"  If  we  had  seen  this  done  by  any  others,  we  should  have  concluded  them  far  gone  in  madness.     It 

is  melancholy  as  well  as  ridiculous,  to  observe  the  kind  of  reasoning  with  which  the  publick  has  been 

amnaed,  in  order  to  divert  our  minds  from   the  common   sense    of  our  American  policy.     There  are 

fnfle,  who  have  split  and  anatomised  the  doctrine  of  free  government,  as  tf  it  were  an  abstract  ques- 

liPBi  cooceming  metaphysical  liberty  and  necessity,  and  not  a  matter  of  moral  prudence  and  natural 

fcllin^.     They  have  disputed,  whether  liberty  be  a  positive  or  a  negative  idea;  whether  it  docs  not 

eomnst  in  being  governed  by  laws ;  without  considering  what  are  the  laws,  or  who  are  the  makers ; 

vllellirr  man  has  any  rights  by  nature;  and  whether  all  the  property  he  enjoys  be  not  the  alms  of  his 

^JDrennnent,  and  his  life  itself  their  favour  and  indulgence.      Others,  corrupting  religion,  as  these  have 

^Hlncrted  philosophy,  contend,  that  Christians  are  redeemed  into  captivity,  and  the  blood  of  the  Saviour 

^Hi  nnkiod  has  been  shed  to  make  them  the  slaves  of  a  few  proud  and  insolent  sinners.     These  shock- 

^fHf  eiireuita  provoking  to  extxemes  of  another  kind,  speculations  are  let  loose   as  dcstnictive  to  all 

andwrity,  OS  the  former  are  to  all  freedom;  and  every  government  is  called  tyranny  and  usurpation  which 

it  not  formed  on  their  fancies.     In  this  manner  the  stirrcrs-up  of  this  contention,  not  satisfied  with  dis- 

tneting  oar  dependencies  and  filling  them  with  bIoo<l  and  slaughter,  are  corrupting  our  understandings; 

flwjr  are  endeavouring  to  tear  up,  along  with  practical  liberty,  all  the  foundations  of  human  society,  al! 

£tj  and  justice,  religion  and  order. 
Civil  ftrtdom,  gmtftmett,  is  not,  at  many  have  endeavoured  to  persuade  you,  a  thing  that  lien  hid  in 
}K/flh  of  al}»truHe  teivnce.  It  ia  a  httuing  and  a  benejit,  not  an  abstract  jtpeculation  ;  and  all  the  jttst 
piM^f  that  can  be.  upon  it  is  of  no  coarite  a  teseturo,  as  perfectly  to  suit  the  ordinary  capacities  of  those 
mIo  are  to  enjoy,  and  of  those  who  are  to  defend  it.  Par  from  any  resemblance  to  those  propositions  in 
givmrtry  and  melaphytick*,  which  admit  no  medium,  but  must  be  true  or  false  in  all  their  latitude:  social 
^md  tivil freedom,  like  a/l  ofhrr  things  in  common  liftf,  are  variously  mixed  and  moiiified,  enjoyed  in  very 
di^€r*mt  degrees,  and  shaped  into  an  injinile  diversity  of  forms,  according  to  the  temper  and  circumstances 
•ferery  eommuntty.  The  extreme  of  liberty  (which  is  its  abstract  perfection,  but  its  real  fault  J  oblatns 
••  vArre,  nor  ought  to  obtain  any  where.     Because  extremes,  as  vt  all  htoic,  in  every  point  which  relatet 
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either  to  our  duties  or  xatitfaclioruf  in  dje,  are  deitlructive  both  to  virtue  and  enjoyment,  Lilttrty  loo  must 
be  limtled  irt  order  to  be  posheased.  The  decree  of  v  yi,;i,'„/  it  is  imposiibte  in  any  case  to  gettie 
preeisely." 

We  shall  close  these  citations  with  one  or  two  extracts  froin  the  '*  Speech  on  Economical 
Reform." 

"  Early  reformations  are  amicaLle  nrrangeracnts  with  a  friend  in  power;  late  reformations  are  temui 
imposed  uihjij  a  conqucreil  enemy :  early  reformations  are  made  in  cool  blood ;  late  reformation*  are 
made  under  a  state  of  inflammation.  In  that  state  of  things  the  people  behold  in  government  nothing 
that  is  respectable.  They  see  the  abuse,  and  they  will  sec  nothing  else — They  fall  into  ihe  temper  of 
a  furious  populace  provoked  at  the  disorder  of  a  house  of  ill  fame ;  they  never  attempt,  to  correct  or 
regulate  ;  tliey  go  to  work  by  the  shortest  way — They  abate  the  nuisance,  they  pull  down  the  house. 

"  7'Ais  t*  wy  opinion  with  regard  to  the  true  interest  of  governntefit.  But  ajt  it  i*  the  interest  0/ 
gotemment  that  refontMtion  should  be  early,  it  i'«  the  interest  of  the  people  that  it  should  be  temperate. 
It  is  their  interest,  beeaune  a  temperate  reform  is  permanent ;  and  because  it  has  a  principle  of  growth, 
ff'hcneper  we  improve,  it  is  right  to  leave  room  for  a  further  improvement.  It  is  right  to  consider,  to  look 
olnmt  wjt,  toeramine  the  effect  of  what  ire  have  done. — Then  we  can  proceed  tn'th  confidence,  because  ut  can 
proceed  with  intelligence.  Whereas  in  hot  reformations,  in  what  men,  more  zeolouM  than  considerate,  ccU 
making  clear  work,  the  whole  is  generally  so  crude,  so  harsh,  so  indigested ,  mixed  with  so  much  impru- 
dence, and  so  much  injustice:  so  contrary  to  the  whole  course  of  human  nature,  and  humnn  instituticms, 
that  the  very  people  who  are  most  eager  for  it  are  among  the^rst  to  grow  disgusted  at  what  they  huve  done. 
Then  some  part  of  the  abdicated  f^rievanre  is  recalled  from  its  exile  in  order  to  become  a  corrective  of  the 
correction.  Then  the  abuse  assumes  nil  the  credit  and  popularity  of  a  reform.  The  very  idea  of  purity 
and  disintfrealcdneas  in  politicks  falls  into  disrepute,  and  is  considered  as  a  vision  of  hot  and  ine-tptri- 
eneed  men :  and  thus  disorders  become  incurable,  not  by  the  virulence  of  their  own  quality,  but  by  iks 
unapt  and  violent  nature  of  the  remedies.  A  great  part,  therefore,  of  my  idea  of  reform  is  meant  to 
operate  gradually  j  some  benefits  will  come  at  a  nearer,  some  at  a  more  remote  period.  We  most  no 
mgre  make  haste  to  be  rich  by  parsimony,  than  by  intemperate  acquisition." 

Those  who  cannot  see  in  these  extracts  the  same  general  spirit  and  teiidencj/  which 
characterized  the  whole  of  Burke's  political  system,  must  surely  he  blind. 

Thus  far  on  the  mere  consistency  of  Burke's  system.  Of  its  sountlness  or  unsoundness 
we  feel  ourselves  hardly  called  upon  to  venture  anoj)inion.  We  fcol  little  hesitation,  how- 
ever, in  saying  that  it  was  founded  on  just  and  comprehen.sive  principles  and  a  profound 
knowledge  of  the  great  laws  and  necessary  conditions  of  human  society.  That  Burke 
Bometiiues  carried  his  principles  too  far — that  he  occasionally  erred  in  the  application  of 
them — tliat  his  reverence  for  ancient  institutions  was  now  and  then  excessive  and  absurd— 
that  his  reforms  would  have  been,  in  many  cases,  more  wary  and  gradual  than  circum> 
stances  warranted  or  than  llie  most  jealous  caution  required,  is  only  to  affirm,  what  is  very 
true,  that,  such  is  the  infirmity  of  the  human  mind,  men  cannot  hohl  any  opinions,  not  even 
the  wisest,  without  deviating  into  occa.siojial  extravagance*  and  that  their  verj'  adherence  to 
profound  general  maxims  will  sometimes  incapacitate  for  a  judicious  apphcation  of  them  to 
particular  circumstances. 

Thus  Burke's  horror  of  abstract  principles  was  in  some  instances  carried  to  almost  absurd 
and  dangerous  extent.  In  his  work  on  the  French  Revolution,  for  instance^  while  ex- 
ploding some  of  the  "  rights  of  men,"  some  of  which  it  must  be  confessed  were  absurd 
enough,  and  while  exposing  the  mischievous  consequences  which  visionarj'  politicians 
would  have  grafted  upon  them  all,  he  gives  but  too  much  reason  to  lament  that  hr  has 
.sometimes  incautiously  inveighed  against  some  of  the  real  "  rights  of  men."  In  bin 
engerncss  to  demolish  some  jTcmiciotis  errors  he  is  in  danger  of  destroying  some  salutary 
truths.     'I'he  particidar  instances  will  be  mentioned  hereafter. 

But  a  word  or  two  more  on  Burke's  unmeasured  invective  against  tlic  abstract  principloii 
of  political  science.     As  tlic  tendency  of  all  impro\  einents  in  govennnent  and  legislation  is 
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ich  stUl  nearer  and  nearer  to  tbeorelical  perfection,  al though  they  will  assuredly  never 
it,  it  can   never   be    wise   to  declaim  against  abatract  political  science,  uith  the 
iscriiutnitc   violence  which   too  often   characterizes  the  writings  of  Iturke-     To  view 
with   such    habitual  and    excessive   suspicion,    to   pursue   it  with  such    immitigable 
and  hatred,  is  to  repress  the  very  attempt  to  purily  it,  or  to  apply  its  princiiilcs  with 
csautioD  and  wisdom  ;  to  induce  an  iudolent  and  contented  accptiesccncc  in  the  present  state 

KWiy  government ;  to  multiply  the  obstacles  in  tlie  way  of  all  future  improvement ;  and,  re- 
>tely,  even  to  engendt-r  a  bdief  lliat  a  narrow  expediency  is  every  thing  in  politics,  and 
that  this  science,  unlike  every  other,  is  not  subject  to  any  great  laws  and  general  principles. 
1th  respect  to  the  modes  of  introditdng  and  appitfiitg  these  general  principles,  indeed, 
nog  can  be  more  just  than  his  great  doctrine,  that  all  this  must  be  determined  liy  the 
iial   circumstances  of  nations.     This  truth  lie  has  slated   more  frequently  than    any 
ler  ;  has  enforced  it  with  every  species  of  argument,  and  illustrated  it  with  all  the  prodi- 
itv  of  his  boundless  imagination.     As  the  progress  of  all  states  is  from  ignorance  to  know- 
?■,  firom  slaverj-  to  freedom,  from  bad  government  to  good,  and  that  too  by  a  long  series 
ahnost  imperceptible  changes,  numberless  interests  at  variance  with  more  enlightened 
iciplcR  of  government  an<l  legislation  will  have  sprung  up  and  consolidated  themselves 
>re  the  discovery,  or  at  all  events  before  the  general  recognition  of  such  principles.     In 
iging  these  principles  therefore  into  operation,  statesmen,  if  tliey  would  act  with  wisdom, 
act  with  caution,  and  submit  the  truths  which  an  enlightened   political  philosophy 
discovered  to  be  modified,  at  least  for  a  lime,  by  circumstances.     This  they  must  do, 
ihey  would  attempt  changes  of  such  suddenness  and  magnitude,  as  would  involve 
Erenal  ruin,   or  inflict  more  misery  than  they  would  remedy ;  it  is  the  course  which 
icy,  interest,  and  a  profound  knowledge  of  human  nature,  would  alike  concur  in  dictating. 
even  when  such  principles  frnve  been  introduced  as  far  as  circumstances  will  permit, 
will  be  still  far  enough  from  operating  with  the  precision  and  uniformity  of  theoretical 
lection.     Numberless  anomalies  will  still   exist  in   the  infinite   complexity  of  human 
lo  shame  the  profinmdcst  masters  of  political  wisdom. 
a  political  taclicion,  Burke  was  far  inferior  to  many  of  his  contemporaries.    There  was, 
:!,  a  singular  disproportion  between  his  knowledge  of  human  nature  in  general,  and 
knowledge   of  individual    character;    or   if  he   possessed  the  latter  at  all,  he   was 
lg«Iy  incapable  of  using  it  to  any  practical  purpose.     None  understood  belter  than  he 
that  abstract  principles  of  policy  must  be  modtlied  by  actually  existing  circumstances; 
this  very  same  maxim,  of  such  profound  truth  and  such  immense  value,  he  showed  a 
lar  inability  to  apply  lo  individual  conduct,  on  the  small  scale  and  within  the  limited 
of— parties.    In  the  comluct  of  any  measure,  he  never  deigned  to  consult  prejudices  or 
Hoflcn  enmity.     He  had  no  patience  to  bear  with  folly ;  he  was  only  irritated  by  it, 
far   from    any   attempt   to   conciliate  his  jjolitical   opponents,   he   often    exasperated 
tilily  by  setting  them  all  at  open  defiance,  and  xioidd  frequently  pour  out  Uie  most 
acorn  and  invective,  when  the  most  guarded  and  temperate  style  of  expression  was 
Itaal  to  success.    Never  checking  the  im]ietuosity  of  his  passions,  he  often  contended  for 
trifles  with  a  pertinacity  which  could  only  have  been  justified  in  the  defence  of  prin- 
of  vital  importance  ;  trifles,  the  timely  and  graceful  concession  of  which  would  have 
aacce^s,  which  would  have  far  more  than  counterbalanced  such  a  sacrifice.     Ho 
jcd  nicely  to  calculate,  with  a  view  to  his  own  conduct,  the  temper  and  conduct 
ic  House,  or  the  exact  relations  of  parlies  in  it;  thus  he  never  cared  to  conceal  or  disguise 
opinionx  on  any  subject  wliatcver,  but  uniformly  expressed  them  boldly  and  fidly.    Now, 
we    may  admire   the    blunt    honesty    of   such   conduct,   nont;   tan  commend  its 
ice ;  notliing  but  the  most  imperious  necessity  could  justify  it.     This  impetuosity 
iper  he  himself  deeply  lamented  in  a  beautiful  letter  to  Charles  James  Fox,  from  which 
ir«3Uract  tlie  follow  ing  curious  passage  : 


"  For  my  part,  I  do  all  I  can  to  give  ease  to  my  mind  in  this  strange  position.  I  remember,  some 
years  ago,  wlien  I  was  pressing  some  poinU  with  great  eagerness  Hnd  anxiety,  and  complaining  with 
.  great  vexation  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond  of  the  little  progress  I  made,  he  tuld  me  kindly,  and  I  believe 
very  truly,  thnt,  though  he  was  far  from  thinking  so  himself,  other  people  could  not  be  persuaded  I  had 
not  some  latent  private  interest  in  pushing  these  matters,  which  I  urged  with  an  earnestness  so  extreme, 
and  so  much  approaching  to  passion.  He  was  certainly  in  the  right  I  am  thorouglily  resolved  to 
give,  both  to  myself  and  to  my  friends,  less  vexation  on  these  subjects  than  hitherto  I  have  done ; — 
much  less  indeed. 

"  If  you  should  grow  too  earnest,  you  will  be  still  more  inexcusable  than  I  was.  Your  ha \ing  en- 
tered into  affairs  so  much  younger  ought  to  make  them  too  familiar  to  you  to  be  tlie  cause  of  much  agi- 
tation, and  you  have  much  more  before  you  for  your  work.  Do  not  be  in  haste.  Lay  your  foundations 
deep  in  publick  opinion." 

It  was  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  such  causes  as  these,  insignificant  as  they  may  at  first 
appear,  that  Burke,  with  powers  so  Iranscendant,  exercised,  compamtiveh/  speaking,  so  small 
an  influence  in  the  House  of  Commons.  These  causes  may  appear  insignificant,  but  ihcy 
are  not  really  so ;  nor  will  they  be  so  considered  by  any  who  have  reflected  at  all  on  the 
comparatively  trivial  circumstances  which  will  often  baffle  the  efforts  ofpolititiuns  and  deter- 
mine the  fate  of  the  best  concerted  measures.  This  renders  it  necessary  for  the  statesman  to 
neglect  no  legitimate  source  of  influence;  just  in  that  proportion  will  he  multiply  the  pro- 
babilities of  success  and  diminish  those  ol"  his  failure.  Nnlhing  that  can  in  any  degree 
or  by  any  possibility  affect  his  influence  can  with  safety  be  neglected,  for  just  in  that  pro- 
portion will  he  lose  or  gain  in  moral  power^ — the  only  power  which,  in  a  free  country,  be 
has  to  trust  to.  And  surely  by  how  much  more  feeble  the  causes  which  may  affect  his 
destinies,  the  greater  the  folly  which  attaches  to  his  negligence,  an<l  the  more  ignominious 
his  overthrow.  Burke  would  have  been  the  first  to  acknowledge,  in  theory,  the  value  of  tliese 
maxims,  however  difficult  the  impetuosity  of  bis  temper  might  render  it  to  reduce  them  to 
practice.  But  we  shall  say  no  more  at  present  on  these  peculiarities  of  his  character,  as 
they  will  necessarily  come  again  into  consideration  when  we  treat  of  him  as  an  orator. 
Over  this  part  of  his  cb.aracter  they  exerted  an  influence  quite  a.s  pernicious,  and  indeed  for 
the  very  same  reasons ;  since  in  his  case  the  success  of  ihc  orator  wotdd  be  the  success  of  the 
politician.     The  most  effective  advocacy  of  a  measure  is  that  which  is  shown  by  carrj'ing  it 

As  an  ORATOR  Bnrke  will  never  be  ranked  amongst  the  very  first  masters  of  the  art,  so  long 
u  the  professed  object  of  oratory  shall  be  coiwiction  attd  persuasion.  Not  that  we  for  a 
moment  assert  that  the  degree  of  eloquence  possessed  by  an  orator  is  always  to  be  estimated 
by  his  success  ;  V)y  no  means  ;  for  as  on  the  one  hand  there  arc  many  cases  in  which  thedi- 
vinest  eloquence  will  in  vain  contend  against  the  prejudices  of  an  audience  predetermined  not 
to  be  convinced,  so  there  are  many,  where  the  passions  have  already  spoken  more  eloquently 
tlian  the  orator :  the  questiou,  in  such  instances,  is  not  how  much,  but  how  little  oratorical 
skill  is  necessary  to  success.  But  tliough,  owing  to  these  causes,  the  eloquence  of  an  orator 
is  not  to  be  estimated  by  his  success^  it  may  very  safely  be  estimated  by  its  adaptation  to 
produce  success.  That  is  tlie  greatest  eloquence,  which,  ceteris  paribus,  is  most  likely  to 
effect  persuasion  ;  where,  all  the  circumstances  of  the  audience  being  considered,  there  is 
a  wise,  a  practical  adaptation  of  o//  the  parts  of  the  speaker's  address  to  this  great  object. 
Now  this  highest  degree  of  oratorical  excellence  cannot,  in  our  opinion, be  predicated  of  Burkr. 

To  this  comparative  inferiority  many  causes  contributed.  In  tlic  first  place,  sotnc  of 
the  ver>'  excellences  of  his  intellect  oper?ited  against  him ;  and  the  sufierlative  degree  hi 
which  he  possessed  certain  faculties,  was  an  obstacle  to  success.  There  is  too  much  bolli 
of  general  disquisition  and  of  fancy  in  his  speeches  ;  too  much  both  of  poetry  and  philo> 
Rophy.  But  these  remarks  will  be  belter  understood  when  wc  have  made  one  or  two  of  a 
more  general  character. 
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id  of  oratoiT, — and  that  it  is  so  of  the  political  orator  is  universally  admitted, — 
•tii'iO^ticJion  and  persuasion  of  the  audience,  then  every  thin<»  uuist  he  strictly  siihordi- 
lu  that  end ;  just  as  in  any  other  allempt  to  aeconijjlish  an  object  by  the  skilful  use 
appropriate  means.     In    all  such  cases,   every   thing  is  valuable    or  beautiful   solely 
its  relation  o(  fitness  to  the  designed  end.     'Dius,  peculiarities  of  thought  or  of  slyle, 
which  would  justly  be  accounted  excellences  in  some  de|:artments  of  coujposilidii,  may 
serious  defects  in  others.  Acting  on  this  maxim,  the  really  great  orator  will  be  willing  to 
rifice  any  of  his  own  tastes  and  predilections  for  tlie  sake  of  his  object,  and  he  ready  to 
idou  particular  arginuents,  or  illustrations,  or  a  certain  method,  abslracledly  the  Lest, 
his  opinion,  if,  by  such  deviation,  he  can  produce  a  deeper  impression   on   his  audi- 
»ce.     If  he  be  a  philosopher  as  well  as  orator,  he  will  studiously  lay  aside  the  former 
character  when  he  assumes  the  latter,  or  compel  it,  notwithstanding  its  alistracledly  more 
dignified  character,  to  undertake  for  a  while  the  office  of  a  handmaid  and  menial  to  elo- 
qoence.     If  characterized  by  a  powerful  imagination,  he  will  endeavour  rather  to  repress 
llian  to  excite  it  to  its  full  energy,  to  allay  and  temper  its  splendour  down  Ut  ihat  sober 
^pbt  which  may  enable  his  audience  to  see  his  argument  more  clearl}',   instead  of  being 
^bzzled    and   confounded.      In   the   selection   and   arrangement    of  arguments — in   the 
smnbcT  and  extent  of  his  illustrations,  he  will  be  guided  simply  by  their  conduciveness  to 
the  proposed  end ;  he  will  abstain  from  indulging  even  in  his  most  cherished  specula- 
tions, or  from  employing  his  most  brilliant  ornaments,  if  he  tliinks  that  his  audience  will  not 
Cneciatc  the  one,  or  will  he  lost  only  in  profitless  admiration  of  the  other.     He  will  thus 
constantly  practising  tlie  duties  of  self-denial — constantly  mortifying  the  propensities  of 
le  part  of  his  intellectual  nature.     He  will  understand  well  that  the  value  of  things 
dkaagtrs  with  time  and  i>lacc ;  that  in  Robinson  Crusoe*s  island  a  pound  of  gunpowder  is 
whole  chests  of  Spanish  ingots. 
le  great  elements  of  the  highest  style  of  eloquence,  those  which  eonslilule  the  ^e'vonjt, 
nameless  energy  of  the  ancients,  are  close,  rapid,  powerful  prdcdai/  reasoning,  animated 
inteiise  passion.     These  are  the  great  elements  :  philosophical  reflection  and  splendid 
Ige^  are  valuable  only  as  occasional  auxiliaries,  and  are  afways  of  subordinate  impor- 
IjcI  any  one  look  at  the  orations  of  Demosthenes  :  his  elo([uence  has  but  few  traces 
Neither  of  the  above  qualities.     His  philosophy  never  assumes  the  form  of  abstract  propo- 
or  general  reflections  ;  it  is  rather  an  application  of  them  to  particular  circumstances. 
Atte history,  his  eloquence  is  philosophy  teaching  by  examples.    In  the  same  manner,  his 
■ttstraiions  are  almost  always  in  the  form  of  metaphor ;  characterized  by  force  far  more  than 
mf  beauty,  and  expressed  with  the  utmost  possible  conciseness.     Not  an  epithet  is  wasted 
JB  mere  ornament. 
Ill  is,  indeed,  important  that  the  orator  should  be  capable  of  taking  comprehensive  views 
[the  topics  under  discussion  ;  and  that  he  should  possess  an  imagination  that  can,  upon 
occasions,  render  argument  more  perspicuous  by  just  illustration.     IJut  it  is  of  still 
importance  that  he  should  possess  a  judgment  equal  to  the  management  of  these  ambi- 
jmd  rebellious  faculties. — If  we  examine  Burke's  speeches  on  the  foregoing  princijiles, 
^har  defects  become  immediately  apparent.     He  is  too  philosophical  and  too  imaginative. 
man  who,  with  a  very   philosophical  mind,  has  somehow  or  other  become  an  orator, 
always  find  it  hard  to  struggle  against  the  bias  of  his  nature,  especially  if  nature  has 
fixed  by  long  habit ;  his  mind  will  be  sure  to  indicate  its  tendencies,  and  often  just 
iLcy   ought  to  be  repressed;    he  will  be  fond  of  tracing  particular  instances  to 
rules,  and  of  ascending  from  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  case  before  him  to 
of  universal  applicaliim ;  of  doing  this  formally  and  explicitly,  even  where  such  a 
reiinvnce  is  already  tacitly  admitted;  of  entering  into  elaborate  disquisition  on  the  abstract 
cacfltnice,  beauty,  and  grandeur  of  such  princij>les,  and  their  mutual  harmony.    Such  dis- 
inattcr  as  this  has  become  liis  delight,  and  he  ammd  relrain  from  it.     To  give  it 
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up,  would  be  to  do  violence  lo  all  the  tendencies  of  his  nature  and  all  the  habits  of  his  life; 
he  would  sooner  hazard  his  success  as  an  orator,  than  sacrifice  his  tastes  as  a  philosopher. 
He  forgets,  or  remembers  to  no  purpose,  tliat  others  have  no  sympalhy  with  tliese  peculiar 
pleusurcs;  that  his  intellect  is,  perhaps,  the  only  one  in  the  au«lience,  which  dwells  with 
delight  on  such  abstractions;  and  that  where  the  great  principles  which  he  is  so  fond  of 
explaining  and  illustrating,  are  viewed  only  in  their  />rad/ca/ relation  lo  ihe  matter  in  handy 
and  not  as  subjects  of  speculative  interest,  any  elaborate  statement  of  them  must  nece&sarUif 
be  tedious. 

The  speeches  of  Burlie,  considered  merely  as  speeches^  arc  full  of  splendid  errors  of  this 
descripljon.  He  can  seldom  confine  himself  to  a  simple  business-like  view  of  the  subject 
under  discussion,  or  to  close,  rapid,  compressed  arginneutation  on  it.  On  tlie  contrary,  Le 
makes  boundless  excursions  into  aU  the  regions  of  moral  an<l  political  philosophy  ;  is  per- 
petually tracing  up  particular  instances  and  subordinate  principles  to  profound  and  compre- 
hensive maxims  ;  amplifying  and  expanding  the  most  meagre  materials  into  brief,  but  com- 
prehensive, dissertations  of  political  science,  and  incrusling  (so  to  speak)  the  ff«c/eM5  of  the 
most  insignificant  fact  with  the  most  exquisite  crystallizations  of  truth ;  while  the  whole 
composition  glitters  and  sparkles  again  with  a  rich  profusion  of  moral  reflections,  equally 
beautiful  and  just.  Indeed  it  may  be  said,  that  in  adorning  and  illustrating  a  dry  or  common- 
place topic,  in  making  even  the  most  barren  subject  of  dis<iuisition  suddenly  and  mira- 
culously fertile,  scarcely  any  author  has  even  approached  Burke.  These  very  peculiarities, 
however,  were  often  unfavourable  to  his  success  as  an  orator. 

But  there  was  another  quality  of  Burke's  mind,  almost  as  unfavourable  to  the  attainment 
of  the  highest  oratorical  excellence,  as  his  excessive  tendency  to  philosophic^  speculation: 
we  mean  the  exuberance  of  his  fancy.  Where  this  faculty  is  not  used  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  iUustration,  subordinated  to  the  great  object  o(  conviction,  it  is  sure  lo  exert  a  pernicious 
influence  ;  and  where  it  «  so  used,  it  will  be  used  si>aringly.  When  a  speaker  indulges  in 
very  lengthened  or  elaborate  imagery,  a  suspicion  is  sure  to  be  engendered,  {aud,  except  in 
one  or  two  instances  of  very  extraordinary  mental  structure,  that  suspicion  is  uniformly 
just,)  that  he  is  scarcely  in  earnest ;  that  if  he  has  an  object,  it  is  to  commend  Jiis  own  elo- 
quence, rather  than  to  convince  his  audience;  that  his  inspiration  is  not  the  inspiration  of 
nature :  and  for  this  very  suflicient  reason,  that  it  is  not  natural  f-jr  intense  emotion  to  ex- 
press itself  in  the  fantastic  forms  of  laboured  imagery.  It  has  no  business  to  go  in  search 
of  remote  or  curious  analogies.  It  will  often  express  itself  figuratively,  indeed,  but  the 
figures  will  be  comparatively  rare,  briefly  expressed,  anil  in  the  condensed  fonu  of  metaphor. 
Ulysses-like,  the  true  orator  is  resokiltly  bent  on  pursuing  his  voyage,  and  the  syrens  of 
imagination  sing  in  his  ear  in  vain. 

When  illustration  is  very  abundant  aud  elaborate,  even  the  admiration  it  may  excite  will 
often  be  any  thing  but  friendly  to  the  spcsiker's  proj'essed  object,  nay,  tlie  very  reverse ;  the 
admirutiun  will  resemble  that  which  is  excited  by  a  fine  piece  of  poetiy.  If  the  orator  be 
really  successfid,  his  hearers  will  be,  at  the  moment  of  his  success,  quite  unconscious  of  his 
oratorical  merits. 

That  it  is  possible  to  indulge  in  such  exuberance  of  illustration,  as  to  suspend  the  current 
of  strong  passions,  and  defeat  the  orator's  avowed  object,  it  is  needless  to  say.  Such 
compositions,  however  beautiful  tlie  flowers  of  rhetoric  which  cover  their  surface,  re- 
semble somo  country  brooks,  whose  beds  shoot  up  such  luxuriant  vegetation,  as  almost  to 
choke  the  channel  of  the  waters.  The  rivers  ceased  to  How,  said  the  fable,  at  the  lyre  of 
Oipheus ;  aiid  the  music  of  the  imagination  will  sometimes  operate  with  equal  power  on  i}«> 
tide  of  passion. 

Burke's  im.'iginalinn  does  not  often  betray  him  into  5iw:A  excesses ;  yet  it  cannot  be  denied  ilml 
in  his  speeches  it  is  often  abused :  the  faults  arc  of  the  same  kind,  tliey  difler  only  in  degree.  It 
jnust  at  the  same  timebe  acknowledged,  that  the  profuse  employment  of  imagination  is,  in  Durkc^ 
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MiOHTOt  a5ectation  ;  he  is  one  of  the  few  above  referred  ta,  in  whom  prodigality 
of  tBltstration  was  natural,  and  was  perfectly  comjtatible  with  intense  emotion.  Still 
this  does  not  affect  the  observations  just  made  on  his  character  as  an  orator.  An  ex- 
ubemnt  imagination  will  produce  the  same  effect  on  the  audience,  whatever  the  idiosyn- 
ies  of  the  speaker;  simply  because  they  will  jud(?c  from  what  they  know  to  be  the 
age  of  human  nature,  and  not  from  individual  peculiarities ;  they  know  and  feel  that 
such  exuberance  is  not  usually  the  natural  ally  of  strong  emotions.  As  liuman  nature  is 
ally  constituted,  it  must  be  unfavourable  to  the  exercise  of  intense  passion. 
o  illustrate  these  ubsenatious,  il  is  only  necessary  for  the  reader  to  compare  two  or 
lliree  passages  of  Demosthenes — who  is  universally  admitted  to  be  far  superior  lo  everj'  other 
>$B$DTt  and  in  nothing  so  much  as  in  his  sternly  subordinating  every  thing  to  the  great  pur- 
^pSie  of  persuasion — with  some  of  Burke  on  somewhat  similar  topics.  The  superiority  of 
ihe  former  for  the  practical  purposes  for  which  they  were  composed  cannot  fail  to  be 
perceived. 

The  character  of  Cicero,  in  many  respects,  bore  a  wonderful  resemblance  to  that  of 
Burice :  they  resembled  each  other  in  versatility  of  talents,  in  extent  and  variety  of  know- 
ledge, in  the  unusual  degree  in  which  they  both  conjoined  some  of  the  great  elements  of  the 
philosophical  and  oratorical  characters,  and  in  splendour  of  imagination.  It  might  be 
reasonably  expected,  therefore,  that  his  Orations,  tis  such,  would  display  some  of  the  same 
excellences  and  the  same  defecLi.  The  most  casual  examination  evinces  the  justice  of  this 
representation.  They  arc  marked  by  the  same  excess  of  disquisition  and  reilecliou;  ihe 
'tame  beautiful,  but  needless,  amplification  of  important  truths. 

'l*hat  Burke's  speeches  were  characterized  by  the  peculianties  which  we  have  attributed 
them — that  they  were  deficient  in  exact  adajitation  lo  a  particular  audience  and  the  parti- 
occasion — is,  in  our  opinion,  confirmed  by  two  circumstances.     The  first  is,  that  they 
are  read  with  at  least  as  much  interest  as  they  could  have  been  listened  to  ;  not  to  say  with 
This  could  not  have  been  the  case,  had  the  great  peculiarities  of  the  "  agonistical  ^' 
'ptjrle*  as  Aristotle  terras  it,  been  preserved.     "  Burke's  speeches,"  says  the  able  critic  in 
£cKnburgh,  to  whom  reference  has  been  already  made, "  differ  not  at  all  from  his  pam- 
ihese  are  written  speeches,  as  those  are  spoken  dissertations,  according  as  any  one 
if  otrer-studious  of  method  and  closeness  in  a  book,  or  of  ease  and  nature  in  an  oration." 

The  second  circumstance  is,  that  they  are  read  with  just  as  much  interest  now,  and  will 
he  throughout  all  time,  as  when  they  were  first  given  to  the  world.  This  is  because  lliey 
are  not  so  exclusively  adapted  to  the  audience  and  the  occasion  as  the  speeches  of  the 
|(Teate«t  masters  of  the  art ;  more  especially  of  Demosthenes  himself.  They  are  not  cal- 
culated for  the  meridian  of  the  House  of  Commons  merely  ;  they  will  enchant  aU  posterity, 
is  Is  attributable  to  the  large  infusion  of  general  reasoning  and  beautiful  reflection,  of 
d  specidation  and  exquisite  imagery,  they  contain  ;  rendering  them  interesting 
\\y  lo  some  men,  but  to  the  w  iiolc  race  ;  and  not  to  one  age  or  country,  but  to  all.  The 
pecnliarities  which  detract  from  their  merit  as  speeches,  increase  their  value  as 
itical  dissertations. 

This  is  the  main  reason  why  readers  who  arc  only  superficially  acquainted  with  the  prin- 
dplea  of  rhetoric  so  generally  prefer  the  orations  of  Cicero  to  those  of  Demosthenes,  They 
htget  that  the  qualities  for  which  they  chietly  admire  the  former  (and  which  alone  could  stir 
sudl  instant  enthusiasm  in  readers  at  such  remote  distance  in  point  of  time,  and  who  have 
BO  irmpathy  with  the  subjects  of  which  they  treat)  are,  after  all,  those  which  have  the  least 
eoBDexion  with  his  oratorical  merits.  Upon  a  careful  comparison  of  the  orations  of  both, 
bo«rc%eT»  for  the  ver)puq)ose  of  analyzing  their  merits  as  orations — upon  viewing  ihcra  simply 
with  reference  to  the  audiences  to  which  they  were  addressed,  and  the  purposes  for  which 
dWf  were  professedly  composed,  the  illusion  vanishes.  Not  that  llic  orati4ms  of  Demosthenes 
erer  become  equally  interesting  in  the  same  sense  w  ilh  those  of  Cicero  or  Burke,  and  sim- 
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ply  because  they  want  an  equal  (|iiantily  of  matter  of  universal  interest  But  as  specimens 
of  oratory,  tliey  cannot  fail  io  fill  an  intelligent  reader  with  a  far  profoundcr  admiration. 
Their  exquisite  adaptation,  in  all  their  parts,  for  the  purposes  which  they  were  designed  to 
accomplish,  will  appear  more  and  more  on  each  perusal,  and  tlieir  very  inferiority  as  general 
compositions  will  be  seen  to  be  the  necessary  consequence  of  their  surpassing  merit  as 
orations. 

To  attain  this  critical  taste,  however,  much  labour  is  necessary.  The  orations  of  Cicero 
and  Burke  are  easily  understood,  and  consequently  appreciated,  and  for  the  very  reasons 
above  stated ;  but  to  enter  into  the  spirit  aud  appreciate  the  merits  of  Demosthenes,  his 
readers  must  endeavour  to  transport  themselves  into  a  different  age  ;  to  become  Greeks ;  to 
imagine  themselves  part  of  his  audience;  they  must  attain  a  profound  knowledge,  not  only 
of  the  language  in  which  the  orator  spoke,  but  of  the  whole  history  of  the  age. 

It  is  an  unhappy  circumstance  connected  with  the  most  perfect  specimens  of  political 
oratory,  that  they  must  be  less  generally  read,  and  less  generally  admired,  than  many  of  an 
inferior  order  ;  while  these  latter,  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  philosophy,  and  adorned  with  all 
the  graces  of  imagiitation,  will  preserve  an  auiaranthiue  freslmess  and  beauty  through 
all  ages. 

Considered  in  this  light,  the  speeches  of  Burke  aro  beyond  all  praise,  and  justly  deserve 
to  be  reckoned  amongst  the  most  wonderful  productions  of  the  human  mind. 

The  inauspicious  effects  which  Burke's  impetuosity  of  temper  had  on  his  influence  as  a 
politician,  has  been  already  remarked.  It  interfered  not  less  seriously  witlj  his  success  as 
an  orator. — The  manner,  the  time,  the  circumstances,  were  seldom  regarded. 

Of  many  of  the  inferior  accomplishments  of  an  orator  Burke  was  almost  wholly  destitute. 
His  voice  was  harsh  and  unmusical ;  his  pronunciation  strongly  marked  witli  his  native 
iiccent ;  and  his  manner  awkward.  To  these  things  the  feeble  impression  which  manv  of 
his  speeches  made  on  delivery  must  in  a  measure  be  attributed.* 

It  is  perhaps  foolish  to  conjecture  in  what  department  a  man  of  rare  genius,  like  that  cd 
Burke,  would  have  acquitted  himself  to  most  advantage,  especially  when  he  has  attained 
such  eminence  in  those  which  lie  has  actually  filled.  Yet  if  conjecture  might  be  indulged 
for  a  moment  on  such  a  subject,  wc  should  say  thai  he  was  best  fitted  for  ihc  office  of  HIS- 
TORIAN. In  that  species  of  composition,  it  seems  highly  probable  that  he  would  have 
surpassed  any  historian  that  ever  lived,  both  in  variety  and  degree  of  excellence. 

To  produce  a  finished  history  demands  as  great  a  diversity  of  talents  and  accomphsh- 
ments,  as  can  well  be  conceived.  Some  of  them  are  not  <jften  met  with  at  all  ;  while  a 
combination  of  the  whole  is  a  jjhcnoraenon  indeed.  IMany  of  them — equally  necessarv — 
are  almos^t  incongnious  and  inconsistent ;  as  a  cautious  judgment  and  a  splendid  imagina* 
lion.  Nor  is  this  all ;  his  qualifications  are  partly  the  gift  of  nature,  partly  the  acquisition 
of  industry.  Now  when  nature  has  done  her  part,  and  mingled  the  requisite  elements  rf 
mind  in  due  proportion,  it  will  be  happy  if  that  harmony  be  not  disturbed  by  the  very  dis- 
ciphne  necessary  tor  using  them  with  eflecl ;  it  will  be  well,  if  the  process  necessary  fiyr 
obtaining  the  acquired  qualifications  do  not  impair  tlie  natural.  Those  who  conndtV 
the  usually  hebetating  influence  of  dry  and  long-continued  research,  even  on  povirefibl 
minds,  will  not  think  this  danger  small. 

To  form  a  perfect  historian,  a  sagacious  and  comprehensive  mind,  and  a  calm  and  clear* 
ughted  judgment,  must  be  united  to  a  splendid  and  powerful  imagination.  Without  the 
former,  history  will  be  divested  of  those  great  lessons  which  have  entitled  it  to  tlje  proud 
distinction  of  licing  philosophy  teaching  by  examples ;  without  the  latter,  il  will  be  luld 

*  It  wnf  often  obtcrred  by  mstny  of  the  nwsl  rclebntcd  of  Burke'*  audilon,  thai  the  very  ■peerh«t  which  thftv  hail  lisMlvA 
to  with  turh  dnubtftii  intercit  id  the  Hoiuv  of  Commous,  iojpired  them  with  the  most  enthutiattic  iulmiration.  <m  ftM.  A 
ftraagcr  cooGnnatjun  of  the  correctueH  of  the  viewi  we  have  ende&vourcd  to  explain,  cannot  well  be  unagined. 
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loot  Tiridness  or  impression  ;  and  in  either  case,  it  must  sink  down  into  a  dry  and  bar- 
ren chronology.  But  more  than  this.  To  many  of  the  highest  elements  of  the  philnsophic 
and  poetical  characters,  roust  be  added  all  the  indoinilahle  patience  and  dull  industry  of  a 
E)utch  commentator ;  a  capacity  of  research  which  \pill  shrink  from  no  details,  however 
Ijerplexing  or  insignificant,  nor  leave  any  sources  of  information  unjjerused,  however  un- 

Elh  their  style  or  vohnninous  their  contents.  Still  further  ;  tliere  must  not  only  be  this 
srrt/y  for  dry  research,  but  all  the  tasks  which  such  research  can  impose  must  be  en- 
ed  witliout  impairing  the  vigour  of  the  reason  or  dimming  the  lustre  of  the  fancy.  These 
Er  faculties  must  submit  to  be  checked  and  repressed  without  impatience;  and  yet  to 
amidst  inactivity  all  their  freshness  and  vigour,  in  defiance  of  the  stupifying  influence 
h  uncongenial  pursuits.  Judgment  must  patiently  stand  by  till  the  most  laboured  and 
tttlsome  research  has  supplied  all  the  materials  which  are  to  exercise  it ;  and  imagination, 
■extinguished  by  all  the  foul  and  raephitic  vapours  of  these  sublenaueous  recesses,  must 
igain  brighten  up  the  moment  it  emerges  from  them,  and  be  ready  once  more  to  shed  over 
^  composition  its  immortal  radiance.  In  a  word,  2i  perfect  historian  would  be  a  creature 
Bde  up  of  incongruities  and  contradictions  ;  a  hai-mony  of  discords  ;  a  being  bora  under 
lie  contending  influences  of  Mercury  and  Saturn. 

—Such  a  perfect  historian  was  of  course  never  seen ;  yet  it  is  not  too  much  to  affirm  that 
Brke  approached  more  nearly  to  such  various  intellectual  excellence,  and  more  nearly  re- 
toocilcd  these  apparent  contradiclinns  and  inconsistencies,  than  any  other  man.  To  pro- 
id  talents  for  speculation,  especially  in  the  department  of  political  science,  he  added 
^Ihe  splendour  of  an  imagination  seldom  equalled  and  never  surpassed.  With  these 
conjoined,  in  most  marvellous  union,  the  utmost  patience  of  investigation,  an  industry 
to  the  most  tedious  and  uninteresting  research.  Seldom  before  have  these  more  homely 
lionflebold  virtues  of  intellect  been  associated  with  the  corouetted  splendours  of  genius.  Not 
soly  so.  As  the  philosophical  and  imaginative  faculties  never  unfitted  him  for  tlie  meanest 
Igehes  of  investigation,  so  they  recovered  all  their  elasticity  at  a  single  bound,  the  mo- 
lt he  bade  them  resume  their  proper  office.  He  prcscn'cd,  strange  to  say,  all  the 
glow  of  intellectual  health,  amidst  the  daily  and  nightly  toil  of  the  shop  and  the 


Ls  lo  style,  it  has  been  already  remarked  that  he  was  master  of  all  its  various  excel- 
It  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  history  has  not  that  scene  for  which  he  could  not 
lltve  mixed  appropriate  colours. 

Above  all,  his  diversifiied  powers,  if  exercised  on  remote  events,  would  have  had  nothing 
lo  fear  from  the  violence  of  passion;   that  judgment  which,  where  prejudice  had  no  room 
itc,  (as  in  political  economy,  for  instance,}  uniformly  showed  itself  so  singularly  per- 
;iuus  and  comprehensive,  would  never  have  been  misled  by  any  sinister  bias. 

imagination  loves  to  dwell  on  the  beauties  of  the  work  which  such  various  powers — 

Imirably  attempered  and  proportioned— might  have  produced,  had  they  been  employed 

leir  full  maturity,  on  some  grand  and  inspiring  theme  of  history  ;  it  loves  to  dwell  on 

pn>fouml  principles   of  political   wisdom,  and  the  ennobling  and   sublime  sentiments, 

ich  would  perpetually  have  dignified  the  page;  on  the  splendour  of  illustration  which 

Id  have  adorned  it !     Under  the  fecundity  of  such  a  genius,  even  the  dullest  periods — 

sterile  and  desolate  patches  of  history,  would  have  become  rich  in  philosophy  and 

aiid  under  the  magic  influence  of  such  an  intensely  vivid  imagination,  the  illu.s- 

trould  have  been  called  up  as  by  the  power  of  necromancy,  and  the  long  series 

events  made  to  pass  before  us  with  the  distinctness  of  some  splendid  piece  of  phan- 

igoria ! 

Soch  would  have  been  the  vivid  and  life-like  descriptions  which  would  have  filled  hit] 

tapestried  page;  while  a  thousand  nameless  graces  of  poetical  epithet  and  classical 

would  have  almost  equalled  him  witli  the  masters  of  epic  song,  in  rendering  names 
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and  places  attractive  and  musical.  Indeed,  it  is  not  too  much  tu  a0inu,  ibat  to  embellish 
this  stupendous  monument  of  genius,  the  historic  muse  would  have  snatched  some  grace  or 
otlier  from  every  one  of  the  inspired  sisterhood. 

But  lest  we  should  be  suspected  of  dealing  in  little  else  than  wholesale  and  indiscrinU' 
nate  eulogy,  we  must  justify  these  remarks  on  the  peculiar  ailaptation  of  Burke's  genius  for 
history,  by  bringing  together  some  few  specimens  of  his  wondrous  po\ver  of  description. 
This  is  easily  done ;  for  though  Burke  did  not  devote  himself  to  history,  he  has  left  behind 
liini  brief  sketches,  which  fully  vin<licale  all  that  has  been  said  of  what  he  could  liare 
accomplished,  had  he  attempted  some  great  historical  w  ork. 

The  gallerj'  shall  open  witli  tliree  portraits.  They  are  those  of  Mr.  Grenvillc,  Charles 
Townshend,  and  Lord  Chatli.im;  all  in  one  speech,  that  on  American  Taxation.  WTiat 
discrimination  of  character,  what  delicacy  of  taste  and  execution,  in  the  following  ! 

"No  man  can  believe,  that  at  this  time  of  day  I  mean  to  lean  on  the  venerable  memory  of  a  grrnt 
man,  whose  loss  wc  deplore  in  common.  Our  little  jvarty  difiVrences  have  been  long  ago  compoiedt 
and  I  have  acted  more  with  him,  and  certainly  with  more  pleasure  with  him,  than  ever  I  acted  against 
him.  Undoubtedly  Mr.  Grenvillc  was  a  first-rate  figure  in  this  count r}'.  With  a  masculine  under- 
slaiuling,  and  a  stout  and  resolute  heart,  he  had  an  application  undissipatcd  and  unwearied.  He  took 
publick  business  not  as  a  duty  which  he  was  to  fulfil, but  as  a  pleasure  he  was  to  enjoy;  and  he  seemed 
to  have  no  delight  out  of  this  house,  except  in  such  things  as  some  way  related  to  the  business  that 
was  to  be  done  within  it  If  he  was  ambitious,  I  will  say  this  for  liim,  his  ara)>ition  was  of  a  noble 
and  generous  strain.  It  was  to  raise  himself,  not  hy  the  low,  pimping  politicks  of  a  court,  but  to  win 
hifl  way  to  power  through  the  laborious  gradations  of  pubhck  service  ;  and  to  secure  himself  a  weB 
earned  rank  in  parliament,  by  a  thorough  knowledge  of  its  constitution,  and  a  perfect  practice  in  all  its 
business. 

"  Sir,  if  such  a  man  fell  into  errours,  it  must  be  from  defects  not  intrinsical ;  they  must  be  ratlier 
sought  in  the  particular  habits  of  his  hfe ;  which,  though  they  do  not  alter  (he  ground-work  of  char 
ractcr,  yet  tinge  it  with  their  owii  hue.  He  was  bred  in  a  profession.  He  was  bred  to  the  law,  which 
is,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the  first  and  noblest  of  human  sciences;  a  science  which  does  more  to  quicken 
and  invigorate  the  understanding,  than  all  the  other  kinds  of  learning  put  together ;  but  it  is  not  apt; 
except  in  persons  very  happily  bom,  to  open  and  to  hberalize  the  mind  exactly  in  the  same  proportioB. 
Passing  from  that  study  he  did  not  go  very  largely  into  the  world;  but  jilunged  into  business;  I  meai 
into  the  business  of  office ;  and  the  limited  and  fixed  methods  and  forms  established  there.  Mock 
knowledge  is  to  be  had  undoubtedly  in  that  line  ;  and  there  is  no  knowledge  which  is  not  valuable. 
But  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  men  too  much  convertiant  in  office  are  rarely  minds  of  remarkable  eiv 
largement.  Their  habits  of  office  are  apt  to  give  them  a  turn  to  think  the  substance  of  business  not  to 
be  much  more  important  than  the  forms  in  which  it  is  conducted.  These  forms  are  adapted  to  ordi. 
nary  occasions;  and  therefore  persons  who  are  nurtured  in  office  do  admirably  well  as  long  as  things 
go  on  in  their  common  order;  but  when  the  high  roads  are  broken  up  and  the  waters  out,  when  aoev 
and  troubled  scene  is  opened,  and  the  file  affmnls  no  precedent,  then  it  is  that  a  greater  knowledge  of 
mankind,  and  a  far  more  extensive  comprehension  of  things  is  requisite,  than  ever  office  gave,  or  thM 
office  can  ever  give.  Mr.  Grenvillc  thought  better  of  the  wisdom  and  power  of  human  legislation  thn 
in  truth  it  deserves.  He  conceived,  and  many  conceived  along  with  him,  that  the  flourishing  irnde  of 
this  country  was  greatly  owing  to  law  and  institution,  and  not  quite  so  much  to  liberty ;  for  but  too 
many  are  apt  to  believe  regulation  to  be  commerce,  and  taxes  to  be  revenue." 

"  I  have  done  with  tlic  third  period  of  your  pohcy  ;  that  of  yoiu"  repeal ;  and  the  return  of  your  ancient 
system,  and  your  ancient  tranquillity  and  concord.  Sir,  this  period  was  not  as  long  as  it  was  happy. 
Another  scene  was  opened,  and  other  actors  appeared  on  the  stage.  The  state,  in  the  condiliun  1  hate 
described  it,  was  dehvered  into  the  hands  of  Lord  Chatham — a  great  and  celebrated  UHmei  a 
name  that  keeps  the  name  of  this  cotintry  respectable  in  every  otlicr  on  the  globe.  It  may  be  tmly 
called, 

Chnim  el  irnetiibUe  nomen 
Genlibui,  et  muUuin  nmtrt  quod  prodcret  urbt. 
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[**  Sir,  the  venerable  age  of  this  great  man,  his  merited  rank,  his  snperioiir  eloquence,  his  splendid 
libu,  his  eminent  services,  the  vast  space  he  fills  in  the  eye  of  mankind ;  and,  more  than  all  the 
ntt,  lu  fall  from  power,  which,  like  death,  canonizON  and  sanctifies  a  g^reat  character,  will  not  suffer 
me  to  censure  atiy  part  of  his  conduct  I  am  afraid  to  flatter  him  ;  I  am  sore  I  am  not  disposed  to 
blame  him.  Let  those,  who  have  betrayed  him  by  their  adulation,  msidt  him  with  their  malevolence. 
But  what  I  do  not  presume  to  censure,  I  may  have  leave  to  lament.  For  a  wise  man,  he  seemed  to  me 
at  thai  dme  to  be  governed  too  much  by  general  maxims.  I  speak  \dtli  the  freedom  of  history,  and  1 
hope  without  offence.  One  or  two  of  these  maxims,  flowing  from  an  opinion  not  the  most  indulgent 
to  oar  nnbappy  species,  and  surely  a  little  too  general,  led  him  into  measures  that  were  greatly 
nuaehierooa  to  himself;  and  for  that  reason,  among  others,  perhaps  fatal  to  his  country  ;  measures,  the 
effect*  of  which,  I  am  afraid,  are  for  ever  inciutible.  He  made  an  administration,  so  checkered  and 
ipcckled  ;  he  put  together  a  piece  of  joinery,  so  crossly  indented  and  whimsically  dove-tailed;  a  cabinet 
M  rariously  inlaid ;  such  a  piece  of  diversified  Mosaick ;  such  a  tesselated  pavement  without  cement ; 
licre  a  bit  of  black  stone,  and  there  a  bit  of  white ;  patriots  and  courtiers,  king's  friends  and  repub- 
Ueans;  "Wliigs  and  Tories;  treacherous  friends  and  open  enemies;  that  it  was  indeed  a  very  curioua 
show ;  but  utterly  imsafe  to  touch,  and  ungtuc  to  stand  on.  The  colleagues  whom  he  had  assorted  at 
tfw  same  boards,  stared  at  each  other,  and  were  obliged  to  ask,  "  Sir,  your  name  ? — Sir,  you  have  the 
adTUltage  of  me — Mr.  Such-a-one — I  beg  a  thousand  pardons — "  I  venture  to  say,  it  did  so  happen, 
that  persons  had  a  single  office  divided  between  them,  who  had  never  spoke  to  each  other  in  their  lives, 
mtil  they  found  themselves,  they  knew  not  how,  pigging  together,  heads  and  points,  in  the  same 
tn»ekle-bed.« 

"  Sir,  in  consequence  of  this  arrangement,  having  put  so  much  the  larger  part  of  Ills  enemies  and 
opgomii  into  power,  the  confusion  was  such,  that  hiii  own  principles  could  not  possibly  have  any  effect 
or  iBfimence  in  the  conduct  of  affairs.  If  ever  he  fell  into  a  fit  of  the  gout,  or  if  any  other  cause  with- 
dirv  h'*"  from  publick  cares,  principles  directly  the  contrary  were  sure  to  predominate.  When  he  had 
fV^|t^  his  plan,  he  had  not  an  inch  of  ground  to  stand  upon.  When  he  had  accomplished  Ma 
fT^tfi*^  of  administration,  he  was  no  longer  a  minister. 

"  When  his  face  was  hid  but  for  a  moment,  his  whole  system  was  on  a  wide  sea,  without  chart  or 
The  gentlemen,  his  particular  friends,  who,  with  the  names  of  various  departments  of 
r,  were  admitted  to  seem  as  if  they  acted  a  part  under  him,  with  a  modesty  that  becomes  aU 
Ben,  and  with  a  confidence  in  him  which  was  justified  even  in  its  extravagance  by  his  superiour 
diiltties,  had  never,  in  any  instance,  presumed  upon  any  opinion  of  their  own.  Deprived  of  his  guiding 
infiaenee,  they  were  whirled  about,  the  sport  of  every  gust,  and  easily  driven  into  auy  port;  and  as 
who  joined  with  them  in  manning  the  vessel  were  the  most  directly  opposite  to  his  opinions, 
,  and  character,  and  far  the  most  artful  and  most  powerful  of  the  set,  they  easily  prevailed,  so 
m  to  aeue  upon  the  vacant,  \uioccupied,  and  derelict  minds  of  his  friends  ;  and  instantly  they  lumed  the 
vnwl  wboUy  out  of  the  course  of  his  policy.  As  if  it  were  to  insult  as  well  as  to  betray  him,  even 
laaif  belbre  the  close  of  the  first  session  of  his  administration,  when  everj*  thing  was  publickly  transacted. 
md  with  greAt  parade,  in  his  name,  they  made  an  act,  declaring  it  highly  just  and  expedient  to  raise  a 
flMtaM  in  America.  For  even  then.  Sir,  even  before  this  splendid  orb  was  entirely  set,  and  while  the 
WMlvn  horixon  was  in  a  blaze  with  his  descending  glory,  on  the  opposite  quarter  of  the  heavens  arose 
watldttT  lominary,  and.  for  his  hour,  became  lord  of  the  ascendant. 

**  Tlsi*  light  too  is  passed  and  set  for  ever.  You  understand,  to  be  sure,  that  I  speak  of  Charles 
Tpvnahcndt  officially  the  reproducer  of  this  fatal  scheme;  whom  I  cannot  even  now  remember  without 
HB9  degree  of  aemibility.  In  truth.  Sir,  he  was  the  delight  and  ornament  of  this  house,  and  the 
tkum  ef  erery  private  society  which  he  honoured  with  his  presence.  Perhaps  there  never  arose  in 
tliia  ooontry,  nor  in  any  country,  a  man  of  a  more  pointed  and  finished  wit ;  and  (where  his  passions 
voe  mat  ooncemed)  of  a  more  refinefd,  exquisite,  and  penetrating  judgment.  If  he  had  not  so  great  a 
MkI,  w  wnm  hare  had  who  flourished  formerly,  of  knowledge  long  treasured  up,  he  knew  better  by 
kr,  dUB  say  man  I  ever  was  acquainted  with,  how  to  bring  together  within  a  short  time,  all  that  was 
ttttmuf  to  ectablish,  to  illustrate,  and  to  decorate  that  side;  of  the  question  he  supported.  He  staled 
hk  mutba  ridUblly  and  powerfully.      He  particularly  excelled  in  a  most  luminous  explanation  and  dia- 


to  alliule  to  th«  Right  Honourable  Lord  Nortli,  and  Genr|;c  Conke,  Esq.  who  were  made  joint  pnymaatera  in 
o/l7G6^  OB  Um  removal  of  tht  Ro^'kingliain  administ ration. 
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play  of  his  subject.  His  style  of  argument  wan  neither  trite  and  vulgar,  nor  subtle  and  abstmse.  He 
hit  the  house  jost  between  wind  and  water. — And  not  being  troubled  with  too  ansious  a  seal  for  any 
matter  in  question,  he  was  never  more  tedious,  or  more  earnest,  than  the  pre-conceived  opinions  and 
present  temper  of  his  hearers  required  ;  to  whom  he  was  always  in  perfect  unison.  He  conformed  ex- 
actly to  the  temper  of  the  house;  and  he  seemed  to  guide,  because  he  was  always  sure  to  follow  it." 

The  next  shall  be  the  celebrated  descriptiou  of  the  New  Englandcrs,  from  tlie  "  S|)eecb 
on  Conciliation  with  America.*' 

"  I  pass  therefore  to  the  colonies  in  another  point  of  view,  their  agriculture.  This  they  have  prow 
cuted  with  such  a  spirit,  that,  besides  feeding  plentifully  their  own  growing  multitude,  their  annoal 
export  of  grain,  comprehending  rice,  has  some  years  ago  exceeded  a  million  in  value.  Gf  their  late 
harvest,  I  am  persuaded,  they  will  export  much  more.  At  the  beginning  of  the  century  some  of  thote 
colonies  imported  corn  from  the  mother  country.  For  some  time  past,  the  old  world  has  been  fed  from 
the  new.  The  scarcity  which  you  have  felt  would  have  been  a  desolating  famine,  if  this  child  of  yom 
old  age,  with  a  true  filial  piety,  with  a  Roman  charity,  had  not  put  the  full  breast  of  its  youthful  exuber- 
ance to  the  mouth  of  its  exhausted  parent. 

"  As  to  the  wealth  which  the  colonies  have  drawn  from  the  sea  by  their  fisheries,  you  had  all  that 
matter  fully  opened  at  your  bar.  You  surely  thought  those  acquisitions  of  value,  for  they  seemed  even 
to  excite  your  envy ;  and  yet  the  spirit  by  which  that  enterprising  employment  has  been  exercised 
ought  rather,  in  my  opinion,  to  have  raised  your  esteem  and  admiration.  And  pray,  Sir,  what  in  the 
world  is  equal  to  it  ?  Pass  by  the  other  parts,  and  look  at  the  manner  in  which  the  people  of  New 
England  have  of  late  carried  on  the  whale  fishery.  Whilst  we  follow  them  among  the  tumbling  moan- 
tains  of  ice,  and  behold  them  penetrating  into  the  deepest  frozen  recesses  of  Hudson's  Bay  tad 
Davis's  Streights,  whilst  we  are  looking  for  them  beneath  the  arctick  circle,  we  hear  that  they  haw 
pierced  into  the  opi>osite  region  of  polar  cold,  that  they  are  at  the  antipodes,  and  engaged  under  tbt 
frozen  serpent  of  the  south.  Falkland  Island,  which  seemed  too  remote  and  romantick  an  object  fir 
the  grasp  of  national  ambition,  is  but  a  stage  and  resting-place  in  the  progress  of  their  victorious  indit»- 
try.  Nor  is  the  equinoctial  heat  more  discouraging  to  them,  than  the  accumulated  winter  of  both  th* 
poles.  We  know  that  whilst  some  of  them  draw  the  line  and  strike  the  harpoon  on  the  coast  of  Afrieii 
others  run  the  longitude,  and  pursue  their  gigantick  game  along  the  coast  of  Brazil.  No  sea  but  what 
is  vexed  by  their  fisheries.  No  climate  that  is  not  witness  to  thctr  toils.  Neither  the  perseverance  of 
Holland,  nor  the  activity  of  France,  nor  the  dexterous  and  firm  sagacity  of  English  enterprise,  evw 
carried  this  most  perilous  mode  of  hard  industry  to  the  extent  to  which  it  has  been  pushed  by  tJiis  recetti 
people ;  a  people  who  are  still,  as  it  were,  but  in  the  gristle,  and  not  yet  hardened  into  the  bone  of 
manhood.  When  I  contemplate  these  things;  when  1  know  that  the  colonies  in  general  owe  little  or 
nothing  to  any  care  of  ours,  and  that  they  are  not  squeezed  into  this  happy  form  by  the  constraints  of 
watchful  and  suspicious  government,  but  that,  through  a  wise  and  salutary  neglect,  a  generous  natnre 
has  been  suffered  to  take  her  own  way  to  perfection ;  when  I  reflect  upon  these  effects,  when  I  ace  hum 
profitable  they  have  been  to  us,  I  feel  all  the  pride  of  power  sink,  and  all  presumption  in  the  wisdom  of 
human  contrivances  melt,  and  die  away  within  me.  My  rigour  relents.  1  pardon  something  to  the  cpifit 
of  hberty." 

The  next  shall  be  from  the  "  Speech  on  Economical  Reform  :"  it  is  an  exquisite  descnp- 
lion  of  the  feudal  vestiges  that  still  lingered  in  the  constitution  of  the  royal  household. 

"  This  eatablishment,  in  my  opinion,  is  exceedingly  abusive  in  its  constitution.  It  is  formed  upon  maft- 
ners  and  customs  that  have  long  since  expired.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  formed,  in  many  respects,  upon 
feudal  principUt.  In  the  feudal  times,  it  was  not  uncommon,  even  among  subjects,  for  the  lowwl 
oihces  to  be  held  by  considerable  persons ;  persons  as  unfit  by  their  incapacity,  as  improper  from  their 
rank,  to  occupy  such  employments.  They  were  held  by  patent,  sometimes  for  life,  and  sometimea  If 
inheritance.  If  my  memory  does  not  deceive  me,  a  person  of  no  slight  consideration  held  the  ofllee  ti 
patent  hereditary  cook  to  an  E*irl  of  Warwick — The  Earl  of  Warwick's  soups,  I  fear,  were  not  the  bettor 
for  the  dignity  of  his  kitchen.  I  think  it  was  an  Earl  of  Gloucester,  who  officiated  as  stew&rtl  of  the 
household  to  the  Archbishops  of  Canlcrbur>'.     Instances  of  the  same  kind  may  in  some  degree  be  futisd 
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in  tke  Northumberland  house-Look,  and  other  family  records.  There  was  some  reason  in  ancient  nc- 
^^  ttmmtie*  for  these  ancient  customs.  Protection  was  wanted ;  and  the  domestick  tie,  though  not  the 
^Hk%kest,  was  the  closest. 

^V  **The  king-'s  household  ha^  not  only  several  strong  traces  of  this  feadaliiy,  but  it  is  formed  also  upon 
^Hlbe  principles  of  a  bodtf  corporate ;  it  has  its  own  magistrates,  courts,  and  by-laws.  This  might  be  ne- 
HIceaHuy  in  the  ancient  times,  in  order  to  have  a  government  within  itself,  capable  of  regulating  the  vast 
'  and  often  unruly  multitude  which  comixised  and  attended  it.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  ancient  court 
called  ih«  Green  Cloth — composed  of  the  marshal,  treasurer,  and  other  great  officers  of  the  household, 
with  certain  clerks.  The  rich  subjects  of  the  kingdom,  who  had  formerly  the  same  establishments,  (only 
m  a  reduced  scale,)  have  since  altered  their  economy ;  and  turned  the  course  of  their  expence  from  the 
Baintenance  of  vast  establishments  within  their  walls,  to  the  employment  of  a  great  variety  of  inde- 
pendent trades  abroad.  Their  influence  is  lessened ;  but  a  mode  of  accommodation,  and  a  style  of  splen- 
door,  suited  to  the  manners  of  the  times,  has  been  increased.  Royalty  itself  has  insensibly  followed ; 
and  the  royal  household  has  been  carried  away  by  the  resistless  tide  of  manners :  but  with  this  very 
matenal  difference ; — private  men  have  got  rid  of  the  establishments  along  with  the  reasons  of  them  ; 
vbereas  the  royal  household  has  lost  all  that  was  stately  and  venerable  in  the  antique  manners,  willi- 
OQt  retrenching  any  thing  of  the  cumbrous  charge  of  a  Gothick  establishment  It  is  shrunk  into  the 
poltahed  littleness  of  modem  elegance  and  personal  accommodation;  it  has  evaporated  from  the  gross 
cmente  into  an  essence  and  rectified  spirit  of  expence,  where  you  have  tuns  of  ancient  pomp  in  a  vial 
of  modem  luxury. 

"Bat  when  the  reason  of  old  establishments  is  gone,  it  is  absurd  to  preserve  nothing  bat  the  burthen 
«{ Ihem.  This  is  superstittously  to  embalm  a  carcass  not  worth  an  ounce  of  the  gums  that  arc  used  to 
fccaeiTe  it  It  is  to  bum  precious  oils  in  the  tomb ;  it  is  to  offer  meat  and  drink  to  the  dead, — not  so 
BO  honour  to  the  deceased,  a»  a  disgrace  to  the  survivors.  Our  palaces  are  vast  inhospitable 
There  the  bleak  winds,  there  *  Boreas,  and  Eurus,  and  Caurus,  and  Argestes  loud,'  howling 
die  vacant  lobbies,  and  clattering  the  doors  of  deserted  guard-rooms,  appal  the  imagination^ 
^Landeoojore  up  the  grim  spectres  of  departed  tj'rants — the  Saxon,  the  Norman,  and  the  Dane;  the 
^■•tem  Edwardi  and  fierce  Henries — who  stalk  from  desolation  to  desolation,  through  the  dreary  vacuity, 
^Ksad  melancboly  succession  of  chill  and  comfortless  chambers.  When  this  tumult  subsides,  a  dead,  and 
^facOtBOre  frightful,  silence  would  reign  in  tlviN  desert,  if  every  now  and  then  the  tacking  of  hammers  did 
not  aanoonce,  that  those  constant  attendants  upon  all  courts  in  all  ages,  Jobs,  were  still  alive ;  for 
wImmt  sake  alone  it  is,  tliat  any  trace  of  ancient  grandeur  is  suffered  to  remain.  These  palaces  are  a 
tne  emblem  of  some  governments ;  the  inhabitants  are  decayed,  but  the  govemours  and  magistrate* 
ilfll  fioorish.  They  put  me  in  mind  of  Old  Sarum,  where  the  representatives,  more  in  number  than  the 
eomitiicnts,  only  serve  to  inform  us,  that  this  was  once  a  place  of  trade,  and  sounding  with  '  the  busy 
ham  of  men,'  though  now  you  can  only  trace  the  streets  by  the  colour  of  the  com ;  and  its  sole  manu- 
taeture  is  in  members  of  parliament 

"  These  old  establishments  were  formed  also  on  a  third  principle,  still  more  adverse  to  the  living 
<CPPOM*y  of  the  age.     They  were  formed,  Sir,  on  the  principle  ot  purvtyance,  and  receipt  iu  kind.     In 
%Kfmtr  days,  when  the  household  was  vast,  and  the  supply  scanty  and  precarious,  the  royal  purveyors, 
■Bfin^  forth  from  under  the  Gothick  jjortcullis,  to  purchase  provision  with  power  and  prerogative  in- 
Mid  of  money,  brought  home  the  plunder  of  a  hundred  markets,  and  all  that  could  be  seized  from  a 
aad  hiding  coimtry,  and  deposited  their  spoil  in  a  hundred  caverns,  with  each  its  keeper.    There, 
.odity,  received  in  its  rawest  condition,  went  through  all  the  process  which  fitted  it  for  use. 
iTciu'ent  receipt  produced  an  economy  suited  only  to  itself.     It  multiplied  offices  beyond  all 
J  battery,  pantry,  and  aU  that  rabble  of  places,  which,  though  profitable  to  the  holders,  and 

lo  the  state,  are  almost  too  mean  to  mention. 
this  might  be,  and  I  believe  was,  necessary  at  first;  for  it  is  remarkable,  (hat  purveyance, 
its  regulation  had  been  the  subject  of  a  long  line  of  statutes,  (not  fewer,  1  think,  than  twenty-six,) 
'holly  taken  away  by  the  twelfth  of  Charles  the  Second  ;  yet  in  the  next  year  of  the  same  reign, 
■  found  nece«ary  to  revive  it  by  a  special  act  of  jwirliament,  for  the  sake  of  the  king's  joumies. 
Sir,  it  curious ;  and  what  would  hardly  be  expected  in  so  reduced  a  court  as  that  of  Charles  the 
ld»  and  so  improved  a  country  as  England  might  then  be  thought.  But  so  it  was.  In  our  time* 
f  2 
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one  well  filled  and  well  covered  8tBge-<:oach  requires  more  accommodation  than  a  royal  progress;  and 
every  district,  at  an  hour*!*  warning,  can  supply  an  army." 

The  follow-ing  is  his  wonderful  description  of  the  mutinous  state  of  Ireland,  just  before 
Lord  Nortli  cunceded  the  commercial  privileges,  his  vote  respecting  which  liad  so  griev- 
ously offended  his  constituents. 

"  What  was  the  consequence  P  The  whole  kingdom  of  Ireland  was  insfanLly  in  a  flame.  Threat- 
ened by  foreigners,  and,  as  they  tliought,  insulted  by  England,  they  resolved  at  once  to  resist  the  power 
of  France,  and  to  caat  off  yours.  As  for  us,  we  were  able  neither  to  protect  nor  to  restrain  them. 
Forty  thousand  men  were  raised  and  disciplined  without  commission  from  the  Crown.  Two  illegal 
armies  were  seen  with  banners  displayed  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  country.  No  cxecntjve 
magistrate,  no  judicature,  in  Ireland,  w^ould  acknowledge  the  legality  of  the  army  which  bore  the 
king's  commission  ;  and  no  law,  or  appearance  of  law,  authorized  the  army  commissioned  by  itself.  In 
tliis  unexampled  state  of  things,  which  the  least  errour,  the  least  trespass  on  the  right  or  left,  would 
have  hurried  down  the  precipice  into  an  abyss  of  blood  and  confusion,  the  peopile  of  Ireland  demand  a 
freedom  of  trade  with  arms  in  their  hands.  They  interdict  all  commerce  between  the  two  natiooa. 
They  deny  all  new  supply  In  the  house  of  commons,  although  in  time  of  war.  They  stint  the  trust  of 
the  old  revenue,  given  for  two  years  to  all  the  king's  predeccssours,  to  six  months.  The  British  pariis- 
ment,  in  a  former  session,  frightened  into  a  Umited  concession  by  the  menaces  of  Ireland,  frightened 
out  of  it  by  the  menaces  of  England,  were  now  frightened  back  again,  and  made  an  universal  surreoder 
of  all  that  had  been  thought  the  peculiar,  reserved,  uncommunicable  rights  of  England ; — the  exclusm 
commerce  of  America,  of  Africa,  of  tlie  West  Indies— all  the  enumerations  of  the  acts  of  navigatiaii'^ 
all  the  manufactures — iron,  glass,  even  llie  last  pledge  of  jealousy  and  pride,  the  interest  hid  in  the 
secret  of  our  hearts,  the  inveterate  prejudice  moulded  into  the  constitution  of  our  frame,  even  the 
MUrred  fleece  itself^  all  went  together.  No  reserve;  no  exception;  no  debate;  no  discussion*  A 
sudden  light  broke  in  upon  us  all.  It  broke  in,  not  through  well-contrived  and  well-disposed  wnndowt, 
but  through  flaws  and  breaches  ;  through  the  yawning  chasms  of  our  ruin.  We  were  taught  wisdoB 
by  humiliation.  No  town  in  England  presumed  to  have  a  prejudice,  or  dared  to  mutter  a  pctidoOi 
What  was  worse,  the  whole  parliament  of  England,  which  retained  authority  for  nothing  but  surrenders, 
was  despoiled  of  every  shadow  of  its  superintendence.  It  was,  without  any  quoliflcation,  denied  in 
theory,  as  it  had  been  trampled  upon  in  practice.  This  scene  of  shame  and  disgrace  has,  in  a  maoiia 
whilst  1  am  speaking,  ended  by  the  perpetual  establishment  of  a  military  power  in  the  dominions  tt 
this  Crown,  without  consent  of  the  British  legislature,  contrary  to  the  pohcy  of  the  constitution,  coo- 
trary  to  the  declaration  of  right:  and  by  this  your  hbertics  are  swept  away  along  with  your  suprrmc 
authority — and  both,  linked  together  from  the  beginning,  have,  I  am  afraid,  both  together  perished 
for  ever. 

"  What !  gentlemen,  was  I  not  to  foresee,  or  foreseeing,  was  I  not  to  endeavour  to  save  you  from  ttt 
these  multiphed  mischiefs  and  disgraces  ?  Would  the  little,  silly,  canvass  prattle  of  obeying  instne- 
tions,  and  having  no  opinions  but  yours,  and  snch  idle,  senseless  tales,  which  amuse  the  vacant  can  of 
unthinking  men,  have  saved  you  from  '  the  pelting  of  that  pitiless  storm*  to  which  the  loo«e 
jirovidence,  the  cowardly  rashness,  of  those  who  dare  not  look  danger  in  the  face,  so  as  to 
against  it  in  time,  and  therefore  throw  themselves  headlong  into  tiic  midst  of  it,  have  exposed  this  d» 
graded  nation,  beaten  down  and  prostrate  on  the  earth,  unsheltered,  unarmetl,  unresisting  ?  Was  I  $m 
Irishman  on  that  day,  that  I  boldly  withstood  our  pridt*  ?  or  on  the  day  that  1  hmig  down  my  h*«d. 
and  wept  in  shame  and  silence  over  the  humiliation  of  («reat  Britain?  1  became  uni>opulftr  in  Kn^'taad 
for  tlie  one,  and  in  Ireland  for  the  other.  What  then?  What  obligation  lay  on  me  to  l>e  po()ularP 
I  waa  bound  to  serve  both  kingdoms.     To  be  pleased  with  my  service  was  their  affair,  not  mine." 

Or  talie  the  follomng  vivid  description  of  the  Camatic : 

•'  The  Camatick  is  a  country  not  much  inferiour  in  extent  to  England.  Figure  to  yourself,  Mf* 
Speaker,  the  land  in  whose  representative  chair  you  sit ;  figure  to  yourself  the  form  and  fashion  ti 
your  sweet  and  cheerful  country  from  Tliames  to  Trent,  north  and  south,  and  from  the  Irish  to  &• 
Gennan  sea  east  and  west,  emptied  and  embowcllcd  (may  God  avert  the  omen  of  our  crimes  f)  hy 
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oxnjdished  a  desolation.  E3rte]i{I  your  imagination  a  little  further,  and  then  suppose  your  ministers 
A  anrrey  of  this  scene  of  waste  and  desolation ;  what  would  be  your  thoughts  if  you  should  be 
ed,  thftt  lljey  were  computing  how  much  had  been  the  amount  of  the  excises,  how  much  the 
how  much  the  land  and  malt  tax,  in  order  that  they  should  charge  (take  it  in  the  most 
light)  for  publick  service,  upon  the  relicks  of  the  satiated  vengeance  of  relentless  enemies, 
ihe  whole  of  what  England  had  yielded  in  the  most  exuberant  seasons  of  peace  and  abundance  ?  What 
wuU  jrou  call  it  ?  To  call  it  tyranny  sublimed  into  madness,  would  be  too  faint  an  image;  yet  thia 
Tcry  inadnew  is  the  principle  upon  which  the  ministers  at  your  right  hand  have  proceeded  in  their 
Mrimate  of  the  revenues  of  the  Camatick,  when  they  were  providing,  not  supply  for  the  establishments 
of  ils  protection,  but,  rewards  for  the  authors  of  its  ruin. 

"  Every  day  you  are  fatigued  and  disgusted  with  this  cant,  *  the  Camatick  is  a  country  that  will 

'loon  recover,  and  become  instantly  as  prosperous  aa  ever.'      They  think  they  are  talking  to  inno- 

eentar  who  will  believe  that,  by  sowing  of  dragons'  teeth,  men  may  come  up  ready  grown  and  ready 

uaed.     They  who  will  give  themselves  the  trouble  of  considering  (for  it  requires  no  great  reach  of 

Iht^^bt,  no  very  profoxmd  knowledge)  the   manner  in   which  mankind  are  increased,  and  countries 

^^■kivftted,  will  regard  all  this  raving  as  it  ought  to  be  regarded.     In  order  that  the  people,  after  a  long 

^l^od  of  vexation  and  plunder,  may  be  in  a  condition  to  maintain  government,  government  mast  begin 

^B^  maintaining  them. — Here  the  road  to  economy  lies  not  through  receipt,  but  through  expenee;  and 

PK  thai  country  nature  has  given  no  short  cut  to  your  object.     Men  must  propagate,  like  other  ani- 

■mIs,  bjr  the  mouth.     Never  did  oppression  light  the  nuptial  torch  ;  never  did  extortion  and  untry 

spcad  out  the  genial  bed.     Does  any  one  of  you  think  thai  England,  so  wasted,  would,  under  such  a 

WBrwug  attendance,  so  rapidly  and  cheaply  recover?     But  he  is  meanly  acquainted  with  either  Eng- 

Inhd  or  India,  who  does  not  know  that  England  would  a  thousand  times  sooner  resume  population, 

fer^rty,  and  what  ought  to  be  the  ultimate  secretion  from  both,  revenue,  than  such  a  country  as  the 

Camatick. 

"  The  Camatick  is  not  by  the  bounty  of  nature  a  fertile  soiL     The  general  size  of  its  cattle  is 

proof  enough  that  it  is  much  otherwise.     It  is  some  days  since  I  moved,  that  a  curious  and  interest* 

Of  naqpv  kept  in  the  India  House,  should  be  laid  before  you.     The  India  House  is  not  yet  in  rcadi- 

vtmto  aend  it;  I  have  therefore  brought  down  my  own  copy,  and  there  it  lies  for  tlie  use  of  any 

geulenaa  who  may  think  such  a  matter  worthy  of  his  attention.     Il  is  indeed  a  noble  map,  and  of 

•oUe  ihinga;  but  it  is  decisive  against  the  golden  dreams  and  sanguine  speculations  of  avarice  run 

■•4.      la  addition  to  what  yon  know  must  be  the  case  in  every  pnrt  of  the  world  (the  necessity  of  a 

provision  of  habitation,  seed,  stock,  capital)  that  map  will  shew  you,  that  the  uses  of  the  in- 

of  Heaven  itself  are  in  that  country  a  work  of  art.     The  Camatick  is  refreshed  by  few  or  no 

Mag  brooks  or  running  streams,  and  it  has  rain  only  at  a  season  ;  but  its  product  of  rice  exacts  the 

ne  of  water  rabject  to  perpetual  command.     This  is  the  national  bank  of  the  Camatick,  on  which  it 

■hK  havr  a  perpetual  credit,  or  it  perishes  irretrievably.     For  that  reason,  in  the  happier  times  of 

lafia,  a  ninnber,  almost  incredible,  of  reservoirs  have  been  made  in  chosen  places  throughout  the 

country;  they  arc  formed  for  the  greater  part  of  moimds  of  earth  and  stones,  with  sluices  of 

niaioory ;  the  whole  constructed  with  admirable  skill  and  labour,  and  maintained  at  a  mighty 

Id  the   territory  contained  in  that  map  alone,  I  have  been  at  the  tmublc  of  reckoning 

&»  rra^rrotrs,  and  Ihey  amount  to  upwards  of  eleven  hundred,  from  the  extent  of  two  or  tliree  acres 

milca  in  circuit.     From  these  reservoirs  currents  are  occasionally  drawn  over  the  fields,  and 

ourset  again   call   for  a  considerable  oxpence  to  keep  lliem  properly  scoured  and  duly 

Tftking  the  diatrict  in  that  map  as  a  measure,  there  cannot  be  in  the  Camatick  and  Tanjore 

ikan  Uu  thousand  of  these  reservoirs  of  the  larger  and  middUng  dimensions,  to  say  nothing  of 

Ibr  domcstick  aenrices,  and  the  uses  of  religious  purification.     These  are  not  the  enterprises  of 

poweif  nor  in  a  »tyle  of  magnificence  suited  to  the  taste  of  your  minister.     These  arc  the  monu- 

of  real  kings,  who  were  the  fathers  of  their  people  -,  testators  to  a  posterity  which  they  em- 

I  am  iheir  own.     These  are  tlie  grand  sepulchres  built  by  ambition;  but  by  the  ambition  of  an 

iile  bmevolcrujc,  which  not  contented  with  reigning  in  the  dispensation  of  happiness  during  the 

Icrra  of  human  life,  had  strained,  with  all  the  Teachings  and  grfujpings  of  a  \-ivacious  mind, 

Il  csknd  Ike  dominion  of  their  bounty  beyond  the  limits  of  nature,  and  to  perpetuate  themselves  through 

of  gmeratioiis,  the  guardians,  the  protectors,  the  nouriehcrs  of  mankind. 
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"'  Long  before  the  late  invasion,  the  persons  who  are  objects  of  the  grant  of  pabUck  money  nour  be 
fore  you  had  so  diverted  the  supply  of  the  pious  funds  of  culture  and  population,  that  every  where  the 
reservoirs  were  fallen  into  a  miserable  decay.  But  after  those  domeatick  enemies  had  provoked  the 
entry  of  a  cruel  foreign  foe  into  the  country,  he  did  not  leave  it,  until  his  revenge  had  completed  the 
destruction  begun  by  their  avarice.  Few,  very  few  indeed,  of  these  magazines  of  water  that  are  not 
either  totally  destroyed,  or  cut  through  with  such  gaps,  as  to  require  a  serious  attention  and  much  cost 
to  re-establish  them,  as  the  means  of  present  subsistence  to  the  people,  and  of  future  revenue  to 
the  state." 

Or  that  still  more,  wonderful  passage  whicb  describes  the  invasion  of  Hyder  All : 

"  When  at  length  Hyder  Ali  found  that  he  had  to  do  with  men  who  either  would  sign  no  convention, 
or  whom  no  treaty  and  no  signature  could  bind,  and  who  were  the  determined  enemies  of  human  inter- 
course itself,  he  decreed  to  make  the  country  possessed  by  these  incorrigible  and  predestinated  criminali 
a  memorable  example  to  mankind.  He  resolved,  in  the  gloomy  recesses  of  a  mind  capacious  of  such 
things,  to  leave  the  whole  Carnatick  an  everlasting  monument  of  vengeance,  and  to  put  perpetual  deso- 
lation as  a  barrier  between  him  and  those,  against  whom  the  faith  which  holds  the  moral  elements  of 
the  world  together  was  no  protection.  He  became  at  length  so  confident  of  his  force,  so  collected  is 
his  might,  that  he  made  no  secret  whatsoever  of  his  dreadful  resolution.  Having  terminated  his  di»- 
putes  with  every  enemy,  and  every  rival,  who  buried  their  mutual  animosities  in  their  common  detesta- 
tion against  the  creditors  of  the  Nabob  of  Arcot,  he  tlrew  from  every  quarter  whatever  a  savage  ferocity 
could  add  to  his  new  rudiments  in  the  arts  of  destruction ;  and  compounding  nil  the  materials  of  fnry, 
havock,  and  desolation,  into  one  black  cloud,  he  hung  for  a  while  on  the  dechvitics  of  the  moimtaiiu. 
Whilst  the  authors  of  all  these  evils  were  idly  and  stupidly  gazing  on  this  menacing  meteor,  which 
blackened  all  their  horizon,  it  suddenly  burst,  and  poured  doftTj  the  whole  of  its  contents  upon  die 
plains  of  the  Carnatick — Then  ensued  a  scene  of  woe,  the  like  of  which  no  eye  had  seen,  no  heart  c»- 
ceived,  and  which  no  tongue  can  adequately  tell.  All  the  horrours  of  war  before  known  or  heard  oC 
were  mercy  to  that  new  havock.  A  storm  of  universal  fire  blasted  every  field,  consumed  every  hooie, 
destroyed  every  temple.  The  miserable  inhabitants  flying  from  their  flaming  villages,  in  part  weit 
slaughtered;  others,  without  regard  to  sex,  to  age,  to  the  respect  of  rank,  or  sacredness  of  function, 
fathers  torn  from  children,  husbands  from  wives,  enveloped  in  a  whirlwind  of  cavalry,  and  amid«t  tht 
goading  spears  of  drivers,  and  the  trampling  of  pursuing  horses,  were  swept  into  captivity  in  an  tm- 
known  and  hostile  land.  Those  who  were  able  to  evade  this  tempest,  fled  to  the  walled  cities.  Bnt 
escaping  from  fire,  sword,  and  exile,  they  fell  into  the  jaws  of  famine." 

AAerall,  these  extracts  are  not  the  most  powerful  that  might  have  been  selected.  The 
"  llcfleetions  on  the  French  Revolution""  is  tlie  work  which  furnishes  the  most  brilliant  and 
in  the  greatest  number ;  but  as  that  is  familiar  to  almost  every  one,  it  would  be  superfluous 
to  quote  from  it. 

We  shall  conclude  these  extracts  with  the  description  of  the  chamber  of  Regicide.  It 
is  from  the  first  of  the  *'  Letters  on  a  Regicide  Peace."  The  ambassadours  of  all  the  croimed 
heads  in  Europe  are  humbly  waiting  in  llic  anti-room,  till  it  shall  please  the  grim  tjrant  lo 
indulge  them  with  an  audience.  The  pencil  of  Doiuiuichiuo  never  drew  a  darker  or 
sublimer  picture. 

"  To  those  who  do  not  love  to  contemplate  the  fall  of  human  greatness,  1  do  not  know  a  mow  mca^ 
fying  spectacle,  than  to  see  the  assembled  majesty  of  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe  waiting  as  pad<at 
suitors  in  the  anti-chamber  of  regicide.  They  wait,  it  seems,  until  the  sanguinary  tyrant  Camot  shtD 
have  snorted  away  the  fumes  of  the  indigested  blood  of  his  sovereign.  Then,  when,  sunk  on  the  dovo 
of  usurped  pomp,  he  shall  have  sufficiently  indulged  his  meditations  with  what  monarch  he  shall  naA 
glut  his  ravening  maw,  he  may  condescend  to  signify  thai  it  is  his  pleasure  to  be  awake  ;  and  that  he  it 
at  leisure  to  receive  the  proposals  of  his  high  and  mighty  clients  for  the  terms  on  wliich  he  m»y  respite 
the  execution  of  the  sentence  he  has  passed  upon  Ihcm.  At  the  opening  of  those  doors,  what  a  sight 
it  must  Ik!  to  behold  the  plenipotentiaries  of  royal  impotence,  in  the  precedency  which  llirj-  will  iiK 
trigue  to  obtain,  and  which  will  be  granted  to  them  according  to  the  seniority  of  their  degradaboi^ 
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■noliiiig  into  the  regicide  presence,  and  with  the  relicks  of  the  smile,  wliich  they  had  dressed  up  for 
tise  fcvrc  of  their  masters,  still  flickering  on  their  curled  lips,  presenting  ihe  faded  remains  of  their 
tomHj  graces,  to  meet  the  «coraful,  ferocious,  sardonick  grin  of  a  bloody  ruffian,  who,  whilst  he  is 
recciring  their  homage,  is  measuring  them  with  his  eye,  and  fitting  to  their  sise  the  slider  of 
hit  guiliotine  !  These  ambassadours  may  easily  return  as  good  courtiers  as  they  went ;  but  can  they 
ever  return  from  that  degrading  residence  loyal  and  faithful  subjects,  or  with  any  true  affection  to 
dieir  master,  or  true  attachment  to  the  constitution,  religion,  or  laws  of  their  country  ?  There  is  great 
danger  that  they,  who  enter  smiling  into  this  Tripbonian  cave,  will  come  out  of  it  sad  and  serious  con- 
spirators; and  such  will  continue  as  long  as  they  live.  They  will  become  true  conductors  of  contagion 
to  every  country  which  has  had  the  misfortune  to  send  them  to  the  source  of  that  electricity.  At  best 
Ihey  will  become  totally  indifferent  to  good  and  evil,  to  one  institution  or  another.  This  species  of 
[kdifTerence  is  but  too  generally  distinguishable  in  those  who  have  been  much  employed  in  foreign 
r«oart8  ;  bat  in  the  present  case  the  evil  must  be  aggravated  without  measure  ;  for  they  go  from  their 
'eoontrv,  not  with  the  pride  of  the  old  character,  but  in  a  state  of  the  lowest  degradation ;  and  what 
jnnst  happen  in  their  place  of  residence  can  have  no  effect  in  raising  them  to  the  level  of  true  dignity, 
or  of  chaste  self-estimation,  either  as  men,  or  as  representatives  of  crowned  heads." 

These  are  but  a  small  specimen.     Tlis  whole  works  teem  with  passages  equally  splen- 
lid ;  and  indeed  ihe  only  ilillicully  in  making  extracts  is  thai  orseleclion. 

^he  moral  character  of  Binkc  will  bear  comparison  with  that  of  any  public  man  of  his 
From  every  form  of  those  grosser  vices,  which  so  deeply  tainted  many  of  his  con- 
tcttporaries,  he  seems  to  have  been  perfectly  free.  This  is  to  be  attributed  partly  to  a 
^wcareful  education,  partly  to  a  happy  moderation  of  mind,  partly  to  the  ascendancy  of  liis 
^Bntellect  over  tlie  animal  propensities  of  his  nature,  and  to  his  devoted  and  unremitted  pur- 
^■puit  of  literature  and  science,  in  this  as  in  other  respects^,  the  natural  auxiliaries  of  virtue 
^"  ind  innocence. 

The  passions  of  Burke  were  strong.  This,  as  already  remarked,  is  attributable  in  great 
OMUare  to  the  intensity  of  the  imaginative  faculty.  It  cannot  be  denied  (hat  he  was  sorae- 
lilllM  irascible,  and  prompt  to  take  ojffence  :  he  was,  however,  in  general,  easily  placable  and 

» Study  to  forgive.  His  conduct  in  the  latter  ])arl  of  his  life,  towards  bis  ancient  friend  and 
political  ally,  Charles  James  Fox,  is,  indeed,  an  exception.  In  his  "  Remarks  on  the  Con- 
duct of  the  Minority,"  he  shows  a  bitterness  and  animosity  imwortby  of  him.  Nothing  can 
IrhoIIy  vindicate  it ;  nor,  indeed,  does  it  admit  evai  of  excuse,  except  upon  the  supposition 
Ihal  he  tincerely  believed  that  tlie  French  Revolution  threatened  such  immediate  ruin  to 
ihift  country,  as  to  demand  an  abjuration  of  all  friendship  with  tliosc  who  in  any  measiu'e 
fiiTouxed  it.  In  tliis  belief,  he  may  well  be  supposed  to  be  erroneous ;  but  that  be  was 
■Dcere  in  it,  is  testified  by  the  whole  tenor  of  his  later  writings.  Terror  of  the  French 
Rerolution  had  taken  such  hold  on  his  imagination,  had  so  diseased  his  fancy,  tliat  there 
was  scarcely  any  extravagance  in  private  life  of  winch  lie  was  not  capable.  In  his  own 
ftroog  language,  "  there  was  something  about  the  accursed  French  Revolution  which 
pctsoned  every  thing,"     It  imbiltered  the  whole  of  the  latter  years  of  his  existence. 

The  social  qualities  of  Burke  were  most  estimable.      No  man  ever  attracted  a  larger  num- 
ber uf  friends  \  and  no  man  ever  inspired  his  friends  with  greater  admiration  ;   admiration 
not  only  of  his  genius,  (which  envy  itself  could  scarcely  have  refused,)  but  of  his  virtue.    It 
wmy  ho  added,  that  none  retained  his  friends  in  greater  constancy.     His  hospitality  was 
(ivat,  (greater  indeed  than  his  means,)  ihougb  perfectly  simjilc  and  unostentatious.     It  was 
re,  because  it  was  so  bcarly  and  so  fne,  not  because  it  was  profuse;  it  was  expen- 
se ralher  from  Ibc  number  of  the  guests,  than  from  the  costliness  of  the  entertainment. 
Bcoerolencc   and  generosity  characterized    Burke  in  a  very  unusual   degree.      These 
Vutae*,  like  his  hospitality,  were  too  great  for  his  limited  fortune.       His  liberality  to 
oftknded  genius,  as  for  instance,  Barry,  not  to  mention  others,  rose  even  to  heroic 
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benevolence.     His  patronage  of  such  was  not  merely  generous ;  considering  his  circam- 
Blancug,  it  was  munificent. 

He  has  been  by  some  accused  of  great  vanity.  Of  this  there  is  no  sufficient  proof.  That 
he  was  conscious  of  the  possession  of  vast  talents,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt ;  not  to  have  had 
this  consciousness,  would  have  been  impossible  ;  that  he  was  ambitious  of  distinction  and 
applause,  may  be  also  believed ;  but  that  he  was  much  infected  with  that  petty  passion 
which  is  usually  designated  by  the  term  vanity,  is  not  only  destitute  of  positive  proof,  but 
may  be  inferred,  on  very  sullicient  grounds,  to  be  false.  This  passion,  in  its  more  odious 
aspects,  is  almost  always  dissociated  from  such  a  mind  as  Burlie's.  Pride  and  arrog^ce 
are  much  more  ft'equently  its  characteristics;  and  from  thescj  though  not  often  manifested, 
he  was  far  from  bciug  entirely  free. 

One  of  the  most  charming  features  in  the  private  character  of  Burke,  was  timpiicity.  We 
have  already  remarked  tliat  he  was  free  from  the  vices  of  dissipation,  which  so  deeply 
stained  many  of  the  most  celebrated  of  his  contemporaries ;  we  now  add,  tliat  he  was  as 
free  from  all  the  follies  of  fashion.  All  his  tastes  and  habits  were  t})osc  of  a  healthful,  un» 
corrupted,  unsophisticated  mind.  When  not  absorbed  in  the  anxieties  and  agitations  of 
political  life,  he  needed  no  artificial  stimulus,  such  as  those  which  fashionable  dissipation 
supplies,  to  pass  away  the  languid  hours  or  fdl  that  void  which  temporary  repose  from 
business  had  occasioned.  At  such  seasons  he  sought  his  home  and  his  studies  in  the  coun- 
try ;  in  the  enjoyment  of  domestic  pleasures — in  the  cheerful  society  of  his  friends — in  the 
still  eager  pursuit  of  science  and  literature,  he  found  a  perennial  source  of  innocent  delight. 
This  was  noble,  rational  relaxation.  He  was,  indeed,  e>ne  of  the  very  few,  whose  old 
age  is  as  ardently  devoted  to  literature  as  their  youth ;  he  could  not  be  spoiled  for 
these  tranquil,  simple,  elevated  pleasures,  by  the  fiercer  and  more  tumultuous  delights,  or 
the  dear-bought  excitement,  of  public  life.  In  this  he  remarkably  resembled  Cicero.  They 
were  almost  the  only  two  men  who  have  united,  at  one  and  tlie  same  lime,  the  charac- 
ters of  statesman  and  philosopher,  and  who  could  exchange,  at  will,  one  for  the  other,  as 
circumstances  led  them  to  the  city  or  the  villa. 

This  brief  sketch  of  Burke's  character  should  not  be  closed,  without  referring  for  a 
moment  to  the  charge, — more  serious  than  any  other, — which  has  sometimes  been  brought 
against  him,  tljal  his  opinions  on  the  French  Revolution  were  not  those  of  an  honest  man; 
Uiat  he  gladly  availed  himself  of  that  event  to  abandon  his  political  associates,  and  wann 
himself,  if  he  could,  in  the  winter  of  his  days,  by  creeping  into  the  sunshine  of  court  favoor. 
The  charge  of  alleged  iitcoimstency  has  been  already  dismissed ;  we  have  attempted  to 
show,  that  however  tnie  on  some  subordinate  points,  it  is  not  true  in  the  main. 
The  charge  we  have  now  to  do  with,  however,  does  not  affect  liis  mere  consistency  tf 
opinion,  but  his  inlegriti/  ;  and  a  more  unfounded  charge  we  will  venture  to  say  was  never 
brought  against  any  public  man.  What  cvideuce  of  sincerity,  indeed,  could  Burke  afford, 
which  his  conduct  and  manner  did  not  funiish  ?  or  what  circumstances  in  any  case  could 
indicate  the  secrets  of  tlie  heart,  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  this  ?  He  was  already  advanced 
in  years,  and  enjoying  tlie  reputation  of  very  long  and  manly  consistency.  Was  it  likely 
tliat  he  would  part  with  this  weighty  revenue  of  fame  for  the  pension  of  an  hour  ;  ho  who, 
with  whatever  faults  his  enemies  might  charge  him,  was  never  charged  with  mean  or  sordid 
views  ?  He  had  long  identified  himself  with  a  certain  party,  with  whom  he  had  a  thousand 
tics  and  a  thousand  sympathies.  Was  he  likely,  without  a  real  change  of  opinion,  lightly 
to  break  faith  with  them  ?  In  that  party  he  ranketl  the  friends  of  many  years  aiui  his  moat 
ardent  admirers.  Was  he  likely  to  give  up  tlie  substantial  advantages  derived  from  tlicir 
support  for  the  uncertainty  of  court  favour  ?  or,  to  put  the  matter  on  higher  ground, 
was  he  likely  to  tear  away  the  feelings  and  sentiments  that  had  intertwined  themselves 
^vith  his  very  existence,  for  such  paltry  and  precarious  advantages  ?  Or  had  ho  alone 
so  cold  and  frozen  a  temperament,  as  to  lliink  such  sacrifices  light  in  comparison  with  pocU' 
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niary  Interests  ?  To  assert  the  affirmalire  of  all  this  is  the  only  consistent  way  of  maintaining 
ihh  paradox  ;  his  enemies  arc  compelled  to  defend  one  absurdity  by  twenty  ! — Again,  to 
look  at  it  on  lower  grounds,  was  Burke  so  little  acquainted  with  human  nature  and  the 
history  of  political  factions,  as  not  to  know  that  if  he  did  break  with  his  parly  for  any  other 
raucm  but  that  of  supposed  duty,  (in  other  words,  because  necessitated  to  do  so,) 
the  abuse  and  malignity  with  which  he  would  he  assailed,  would  be  a  costly  price 
10  pay  for  the  wages  of  apostacy  ?  But  furtlier  still,  he  had  no  pension — no  favour — nothing 
but  some  empty  compliments,  (which  he  might  have  obtained  more  cheaply  from  his  own 
pwty,)  till  1790,  six  years  after  tlie  publication  of  his  "Reflections." — Would  any  man  make 
a  volnntary  and  most  shameless  sacrifice  of  character^  and  of  interest  too,  upon  such  contin- 
gencies ?  Would  he  not  have  managed  the  whole  business,  since  he  is  supposed  to  have 
mana^d  the  most  important  part  of  it,  in  the  spirit  of  trade,  and  have  asked,  "  wliat  will 
jTwi  pay  down  for  my  apostacy  ?  I  must  have  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver  told  out  to  me." 
But  the  matter  does  not  end  here;  so  far  from  supporting  the  measures  of  the  minister, 
whatever  they  might  be,  Burke  differed  from  him  ahoost  as  much  as  his  own  party  did,  and 
expressed  that  difference  of  sentiment  as  boldly.  He  went  indeed  as  far  beyond  government 
in  opposition  to  the  Revolution,  a.s  Mr.  Fox's  party  fell  short  of  it.  He  was  constantly  goad- 
ing on  the  ministry  to  a  more  vigorous  and  systematic  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  assail- 
ing tfaem  with  the  utmost  severity,  because  they  did  not  follow  his  advice.  Was  tliis  Uie  part 
of  a  hireling  advocate,  a  fawning  sycophant,  who  knows  full  well  **  tlic  times  and  seasons," 
and  who  will  always  find  the  measures  of  patrons  to  be  measures  of  wisdom.  Lastly,  his 
Terr  extravagances  and  violence,  the  tremendous  extent  to  which  he  carried  his  opinions, 

r  prompt  and  decisive  manner  in  which  he  renounced  party  and  friendship  whenever 
thought  tliey  stood  in  tlie  way  of  his  projects,  the  ill-judged,  almost  ferocious  vehemence 
wtlh  which  he  often  expressed  himself,  and  tlie  agony  of  terror  in  which  he  passed  the 
hOer  years  of  his  life,  are  all  so  many  attestations  to  his  sincerity.  They  might,  if  his  adver- 
•aiica  so  please,  indicate  the  intirmilies  of  his  judgment,  but  could  never  be  any  other  than 
eridence  of  his  sincerity.  Such  extravagances  are  not  symptoms  of  a  cool,  calculating, 
interested  craftiness.  Posterity  may  feel  doubt  as  to  whether  his  terrors  were  justified  ;  but 
as  to  whether  he  really  felt  them,  tliey  will  have  none.  A  charge  so  outrageous  as  that  now 
under  consideration,  could  only  have  been  inspired  by  the  eagerness  of  political  animosity, 
md  nmat  seem  ridiculous  to  any  who  shall  be  in  a  situation  to  look  at  it  soberly  and  calmly. 


t  rcmams  to  offer  a  few  observations  on  Burke's  principal  writings.  The  earliest 
tion  which  finds  a  place  in  his  works,  is  his  "  Vindication  of  Natural 
."     It  was  «Titten  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-six,  and  its  history  is  not  a  little 


posthumous  works  of  Lord  Bolingbroke,  commonly  though  falsely  called  pkiloso- 
harl  just  been  published.  These  works  arc  distinguished  in  an  almost  equal  degree 
6r  feebleness  of  thought  and  beauty  of  diction  ;  for  a  superficial  and  flippant  philosophy, 
hot  clothed  in  all  the  harmoniesand  graces  of  language.  Still  they  are  not  without  some  use ; 
Hit  amvrnient  for  the  young  writer  to  be  furnished  not  only  with  specimens  in  which  all 
the  elements  of  eloquence  are  united,  but  with  some  in  which  each  is  found  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  rest.  Such  specimens  facilitate,  at  all  events,  the  analysis  of  that  most  complex 
4hi^,— t>eautiful  composition.  Now  while  there  are  very  many  works,  which  exhibit 
powerful  tljought,  <Ussociatcd  from  the  beauties  of  style,  there  are  comparatively  few,  which 
great  excellence  of  style  without  correspondent  excellences  of  a  higher  kind.  This, 
r,  10  afforded  us  in  the  *'  Philosophical  Works  nf  Bolingbroke.'*  They  may  be  con- 
wLeftA  as  affording  an  example  of  the  abstract  perfection  of  style  ;  by  them  we  may  judge 
are  the  powers  of  language  as  separated  from  sentiment,  and  in  what  proportions 
and  harmony,  and  rhythm,  contribute   to  the  production   of  real   eloquence. 
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Viewed  in  any  other  light,  they  are  below  contempt.     Their  aim  is  to  render  religion 
ridiculous  by  an  exaggerated  view  of  its  abuses. 

Burke  had  heard  Bolingbroke's  .style  pronounced  mimiVaft/e.  Emulous  of  rivalling  the 
fame  of  this  great  master  of  language,  and,  at  the  same  time,  anxious  to  administer  an  anti- 
dote to  his  mischievous  speculations,  he  wrote  the  ironical  piece  now  under  consideration. 
Adopting  the  very  course  of  argument  which  Bolingbrolte  had  pursued  uitli  reference  lo 
rehgion,  he  argues  that  as  civil  society  has  been  the  occasion  of  such  great  mii^eries  to 
mankind,  it  would  be  well  to  return  to  a  slate  of  savage  nature.  Like  Bolingbroke,  he  of 
course  dwells  exclusively  on  the  evifs  of  civil  government ;  in  other  words,  he  confines 
himself  to  one  side  of  the  question. 

Tlie  imitation  was  perfect,  both  in  style  and  argument ;  so  much  so,  that  Mallett,  to  whom 
had  been  assigned  the  infamy  of  ushering  the  progeny  of  Lord  Bnlingbroke's  shame  into 
the  world,  thought  it  right  to  go  to  Dodsley's  and  disclaim  Burke's  piece.  The  argnment, 
indeed,  is  carried  on  so  gravely  and  with  such  an  appearance  of  sincerity,  that  many  persons 
have  read  it  without  the  slightest  suspicion  that  it  was  concealed  irony.  The  com}>osttioo 
conclusively  shows  Burke's  early  and  complete  mastery  over  language.  As  ids  style 
naturally  possessed  much  of  the  character  of  Lord  Bolingbroke's,  it  may  be  doubled, 
all,  whether  he  found  it  so  difficult  to  imitate  the  mere  composition  of  his  Lordship, 
invest  it  with  the  requisite  mediocrity  of  thought ;  to  expel  from  his  own  style  the  nervous 
and  vigorous  argmnent  which  generally  pervades  it,  and  make  it  utter  those  inania  grojtdia 
which  fill  the  pages  of  his  model. 

The*'  Philosophical  Enquiry  into  the  Origin  of  our  Ideas  of  the  Sublime  and  BeautifiU," 
was  produced,  it  has  been  already  observed,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-seven.  Willi  thii 
fact  before  us,  it  cannot  surely  appear  wonderful  that  the  treatise  in  question  by  nc»  meaiu 
contains  a  complete  analysis  of  that  most  subtle  and  perjilexing  subject  to  which  it  reUtea. 

There  were,  however,  other  reasons  besides  the  mere  youth  of  the  writer,  which  would 
account  for  the  comparative  inferiority  of  this  piece,  Those  reasons  have  already  been 
slightly  glanced  at  in  the  attempt  to  discriminate  the  peculiarities  of  Burke's  intellect  It 
was  then  remarked  that  his  powers  of  observation  were  far  superior  to  his  powers  of 
stract  reasoning  or  of  close  analysis.  It  was  remarked,  ujoreo^er,  that  the  treatise 
under  consideration  affords  striking  evidence  of  the  correctness  of  this  representation.  Il 
contains,  especially  in  the  IL  and  III.  Parts,  a  very  wide  and  comprehensive  induction  of 
the  various  objects,  the  presentation  of  which  to  the  mind  will  give  rise  to  llie  emotions  of 
the  sublime  and  beautiful.  The  greater  part  of  these  sections  (as  a  collection  of  indei>e])d* 
ent  facts)  evince  great  powers  of  observation.  But  the  moment  he  attempts  to  fi)und  on 
these  separate  facts  a  general  theory,  or  to  trace  throughout  the  whole  of  them  some  com- 
mon properties  in  which  emotions  of  the  sublime  and  beautiful  may  be  supposed  to  origi- 
nate, or  to  analyze  these  emotions  themselves  into  their  primary'  elements,  he  is  sure  to  ftil 
into  egregious  errors,  errors  some  of  which  are  so  glaring  that  even  his  youth  hjirdly  fi«- 
nishes  a  sufficient  apology.  Thus  (just  to  mention  an  instance  or  two)  we  find  him  at- 
tributing to  certain  colours  and  smells  and  tastes,  apart  from  ai^ociation^  the  power  of 
awakening  the  ideas  of  the  sublime  !  Again,  having  determined  not  only  that  Uie  terrible 
enters  into  the  composition  of  every  emotion  of  the  subtinie^  (whicli  would  be  far  trom. 
strictly  true,)  but  that  "  whatever  is  in  any  sort  terrible,  or  is  conversant  alniut  ter- 
rible olyects,  or  operates  in  a  manner  analogous  to  terror,  is  a  source  of  tlie  sublime,"  he 
is  led  into  a  great  many  extravagances  and  much  fanciful  reasoning  for  the  support  of  this 
hypothesis.  Thus,  after  affirming  (and  rightly)  that  objects  distinguished  by  the  vastnessof 
their  dimensions  are  sublime,  and  liaving,  as  we  have  said,  resolved  that  the  terrible  is 
always  conjoined  with  tlie  sublime,  he  accounts  for  the  sublimity  of  vast  objects  in  the  fol- 
lowing strange  manner:  Tliat  as  the  terrible  is  always  connected  with  pain:  and  as  the 
great  number  of  rays  which  large  objects  emit,  by  crowding  into  the  eye  together,  produce  a 


degree  of  tension  on  llie  membrane  of  the  retina,  "  approaching  nearly  to  the  nature  of 
what  causes  pain^  this  must  produce  an  idea  of  the  sublime !"  A  more  unpliilosopljical 
theory  in  every  respect  can  hardly  be  imagined.  Upon  precisely  the  same  ground  he  cn- 
dcAToari  to  show  how  darkness  is  often  the  cause  of  the  sublime.  The  foundation  of  the 
sublime*  says  he,  is  terror:  where  there  is  terror  there  must  he  pain:  when  left  in  darkness 
we  strain  our  eyes  with  a  painful  eJfort  in  the  endeavour  to  pierce  it.  Tliis  painful  scusa- 
ion  iR  the  cause  of  the  sublimity  of  intense  darkness  !  But,  indeed,  the  whole  theory  (of 
these  are  but  particular  instances)  by  which  he  attempts  to  show  that  all  sublimity 
ntes  in  the  terrible,  and  ultimately  in  paht^is  exceedingly  absurd.  Peihaps,  however, 
the  greatest  extravagancies  are  to  be  foimd  in  tlie  5th  and  (>th  Sections  of  Fart  IV.,  in 
which  (perplexed  with  the  fact  that  the  sublime  is  often  accompanied  with  strong  delight) 
he  endeavours  to  show  "  how  pain  can  be  a  cause  of  delight !"  His  theory  is  purely  me- 
chanical ;  he  argues,  that  as  a  moderate  ex-ercise  of  the  muscles  (though  destructive  of  ease) 
is  condacive  to  happiness  and  health,  so  the  slight  degree  of  pain  given  by  strong  stimulus 
lo  the  "  liner  organs"  by  which  the  soul  holds  intercourse  with  the  body,  may  be  produc- 
ve  of  delight ! — We  might  in  the  same  manner  point  out  many  other  paradoxes  in 
tins  treatise,  if  it  were  necessary.  But  what  have  been  already  specified,  are  surely  sufE- 
We  have  already  acknowledged,  that  the  youth  of  the  writer  should  be  a  sufficient 
tection  against  the  severity  of  criticism. 

Probably  many  would  be  disposed  to  think,  that  had  he  devoted  his  maturer  days  instead 

bia  youth,  to  abstract  science,  he  would  have  excelled  in  it.     It  is  very  possible  that  this 

may  be  true ;  yet  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  is  eminently  improbable.     This  very 

dse  in  our  opinion  affords  abundant  proof,  that  from  the  very  first  his  powers  of  obscx'va- 

hia  aptitude  for  extensive  inductions  offacts^^were  possessed  in  far  greater  perfection 

ban  his  talents  for  analysis  or  abstract  reasoning,  and  would  always  have  controlled  his 

other  intellectual  tastes  and  habits. 

One  of  the  chief  peculiarities  of  men  who  are  distinguished  by  their  talents  for  abstract 
ff,  is  the  precision  and  exactness  with  which  they  define  and  employ  their  terms. 
Bnrke,  on  the  other  hand,  is  often  strangely  loose,  even  in  tlie  employment  of  technicalities 
of  bisoHH  invention.  Thus,  having  selected  (by  a  most  violent  perversion  of  language)  the 
delight**  as  distinguished  from  "positive  pleasure,"  and  as  implying  merely  the 
roDOval  or  moderation  of  pain,"  and  having  then  told  us  that  he  intends  always  to  era- 
if  the  word  in  this  sense,  he  is  found  within  a  few  pages  using  it  twice  interchangeably 
vilb  pteasure^  to  designate  positive  pleasure  !  *  We  may  also  remark  that  tlie-**  Enquiry'*  is 
diitingoished  in  many  parts  by  a  vagiieness  and  looseness  of  language  quite  incompatible 
wilb  praciaion  of  thought,  and  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  severity  of  philosophy.  Thus  we 
arc  lold  in  one  place,  that  that  degree  of  pain  requisite  to  produce  tlie  sublime  is  a  **  sort  of 
ddigbtfo]  horror,  a  sort  of  tranquillity  tinged  with  terror."  More  obscure  language  than 
lliia,it  18  not  easy  to  imagine. — It  is  but  just,  however,  to  Mr.  Burke  to  mention  that,  in 
matinrcr  years,  none  laughed  more  heartily  than  himself  at  the  philosophical  paradoxes 
bia  youtlut 

The  •*  Obsen-ations  on  a  late  Piiblication,  entitled  Tlic  Present  State  of  the  Nation,"  were 
in  reply  to  a  pamphlet  published  by  Mr,  Grenville,  or  under  his  auspices,  the  design 
h  evidently  was  to  alarm  the  nation  by  an  exaggerated  reprcsentaliun  of  its  diffi- 
{difficulties  mainly  owing,  by  the  way,  to  the  acts  of  his  own  administration,  more 
especially  to  the  passing  of  the  Stamp  Act,)  to  propitiate  the  public  favour  in  behalf  of 
and  to  disparage  the  Rockingham  parly.  Burke's  rejily,  wl.ich  was  most  tri- 
l,  baa  been  already  characterized  in  a  previous  part  of  tliis  Essay.  The  style  is 
[j  aerere  and  simple. 

P«rt  I.  Sect  U, 
f  T\m  (»et  ia  mcalioned  ia  P«yn«  Kaights'  "  Analytical  Eoiiuiry  into  the  PrinciptM  ef  Taste. ' 
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His  next  great  piece  was  composed  in  1770,  and  entitled  "  Thoughts  on  the  Present  Dis- 
contents." Tliis  pamphlet  is  distinguished  by  greater  severity  of  taste  than  any  other  ol 
Burke's  publications,  if  we  except  the  "  Essay  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful ;"  while  at 
the  same  time  it  abounds  in  passages  which  for  force  and  elegance  will  scarcely  suffer  by 
comparison  with  any  part  of  tlte  '*  Reflections."  But  it  has  far  higher  merits  than  those 
of  style.  It  is  full  of  just  and  accurate  views  of  the  genius  of  the  British  constitution; 
and  exposes,  with  amazing  power  and  sarcasm,  (though,  perhaps,  here  and  there  he  is 
guilty  of  some  degree  of  exaggeration,]  the  corruptions  and  intrigues  of  an  age  of  profli 
gale  politics;  an  age  wlien  private  management  and  cabal  behind  the  throne  threatened 
silently  to  undermine  all  the  principles  of  the  constitution,  and  to  leave  the  nation  little  better 
than  the  name  and  theory  of  freedom.  He  shows  that  such  a  system,  if  successful,  would 
be  far  more  dangerous  than  the  attempts  at  open  despotism  in  tljc  precediug  century.  H« 
boldly  contends  tliat  the  influence  of  tlie  people  should  compel  the  parliament  to  be  inde* 
pendent,  and  even  affirms  tliat "  Until  a  confidence  in  government  is  re-established,  the  peo- 
ple ought  to  be  excited  to  a  more  strict  and  detailed  attention  to  the  conduct  of  their  n- 
presentatives.  Standards  for  judging  more  systematically  upon  their  conduct  ought  to  bo 
settled  in  the  meetings  of  counties  and  corporations.  Frequent  and  correct  lists  of  the 
voters  in  all  important  questions  ought  to  be  i^rocured." 

It  is  singular  after  this,  that  Burke  should  have  been  such  a  determined  enemy  to  Par- 
liamentary Reform.  One  would  have  thought  that  he  must  have  seen,  tliat  the  only  efflw- 
tual  remedy  for  those  evils  which  he  had  so  ably  exposed,  was  a  measure  which  should 
dissolve  that  ancient  and  long-consolidated  system  of  corruption  and  intrigue  of  which 
the  country  had  such  bitter  cause  to  complain.  In  the  same  pamphlet,  he  enters  on  sn 
elaborate  defence  of  party  connexions,  showing  tliat  w  halevcr  evils  might  attend  them, 
they  furnished  more  tlian  a  counterbalance  of  advantages  ;  and  that  an  adherence  to  i>ariy 
on  great  general  principles  was  quite  consistent  with  a  manly  and  open  dissent  on  subor- 
dinate points  of  policy. 

The  pieces  on  the  American  war  consist  of  the  speeches  on  "  American  Taxation,"  on 
"  Concihation  with  America,"    and  his    "  Letter  to  the  Sheriffs  of  Bristol."      They  hB 
evince  the  same  minuteness  and  compass  of  informaiion  on  tlie  subject ;  the  same  pro- 
found political  wisdom;  the  same  almost  prophetic  knowledge  of  the  consequences  of  tilt 
fatal  policy  adopted  by  the  ministry.     T'hu  first  was  chiefly  designed  to  show  the  inexpe* 
diency    of  any  attempt   at   taxation,    to    expose    the    dubious    and    hesitating    conduct 
which  had  been  adopted,  and  to  urge  the  policy  of  immediately  repealing  every  impost 
The  second  contains  a  plan  for  conciliation.     Its  chief  features  are  a  total  abandonmciat  rf 
taxation,  and  a  generous  confidence  in  tin;  local  assemblies  to  furnish,  in   any  casea  of  e 
trcme  emergency,  their  just  proportion  of  revenue  to  the  raotlier  country.    The  Letter 
the  Sherill's  of  Bristol,  expresses  the  same  gi-cat  general  principles,  and  somethinz  — 
It  is  observable,  that  by  this  time  Burke  was  willing  not  only  to  maintain  the  i/icuj 
of  taxing  America,  but  to  abandon  the  right  of  doing  so.     At  the  commencement  of  Uw 
dispute  he  had  carefully  avoided  this  question,  affirming  that  its  decision  was  by  no  rac«B» 
necessary  to  a  practical  adjustment  of  every  real  difEculty.     The  reasons  of  this  his  changv 
of  opinion  are  such  as  might  naturally  be  expected  from  the  whole  character  of  Burke's 
system  of  policy,     lie  had  hitherto  abstained  from  the  discussion  of  this  topic,  becnustr  he 
thought  that  less  than  the  abandonment  of  the  abstract  right  of  taxation  would  satisfy 
America.     He  now  saw,  however,  that  the  (Usputes  between  the  two  nations  had  gradually 
brought  it  into  full  discussion,  and  that  its  decision  could  no  longer  be  delayed. 

llie  speech  ou  "  Economical  Reform,"  the  design  of  which  was  pretty  ftUly  stated  in  « 
fonncr  page,  is  only  excluded  from  ranking  witli  the  very  best  of  Mr.  Burke's  priK 
ductions,  from  the  comparative  narrowness  and  transient  interest  of  the  subject  In  evoy 
thing  el&c,  it  is  equalled  by  few  of  his  productions  and  is  inferior  to  none.     \(f  indeed,  wp 
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wished  for  a  piece  which  should  precisely  embody,  in  small  compass,  all  Burke's  reigning 
pecaliahties  of  intellect,  we  should  fix  here.  The  cautious  cliaraclcr  of  liis  policy  is 
erinoed  by  the  strictly  practical  character  of  all  the  changes  he  proposes  and  the  re- 
■pect  he  pays  to  those  existing  interests  which  he  managed  in  some  way  or  other  to  reconcile 
with  them.  In  the  minuteness  of  the  details  into  which  he  enters,  and  on  which  he  founds 
his  reasoning,  aiid  the  great  principles  which  he  elicits  from  them,  he  displays  in  a  peculiai' 
maimer  the  comprehensiveness  of  his  intellect,  equally  adapted  as  it  was  to  the  vast  and 
the  minute  ;  while  his  imagination  has  managed  to  inform  the  driest  and  most  barren  parts  of 
tbe  subject  witli  all  the  attractions  of  poetry,  lender  his  genius,  even  the  details  of  finance 
an  clothed  in  grace  and  beauty;  under  the  inspiring  breath  of  his  fancy,  even  tlie  "  wilder- 
ness rejoices,  and  the  desert  blossoms  as  the  rose."  We  have  already  cited  passages  from 
this  speech  which  fully  illustrate  these  remarks. 
The  spirit  which  pervades  this  speech  may  probably  be  thought  by  many  loo  cautious, 

rthc  reforms  ])roposed  in  it  too  limited;  but  tliero  can  hardly  be  a  doubt,  that  the  general 
ciples  it  unfolds  are  those  of  the  profoundest  political  wisdom.     It  deserves,  in  this 
respect,  to  be  the  manual  and  text-book  of  every  reformer. 

The  speech  addressed  to  the  "  Electors  of  Bristol,"  in  defence  of  his  public  conduct,  is 
not  only  a  consummate  proof  of  Burke's  woutlrous  powers,  but  one  of  the  noblest  exhibitions 
nf  kooesty  and  integrity  on  record.  If  his  history  had  furnished  us  only  with  this  solitary 
proof  of  his  independence  of  mind,  it  ought  to  have  been  a  sufficient  protection  against  the 
rtrulent  charges  of  the  most  unblushing  apostacy,  brought  against  hira  in  the  latter  part  of 
his  Ufe.  Nothing  less  than  a  total  revolution  of  his  whole  moral  nature,  (of  which  there  is 
not  the  slightest  proof,)  could  have  rendered  it  passible  for  the  man  who  acted  the  part  he 
■cted  at  Bristol,  to  truckle  and  shuflle,  cither  for  oflice  or  for  popularity.  But  this  speech 
tf  Btifke's  is  valuable  for  far  higher  purposes  than  those  of  illustrating  his  own  character, 
ile  vindicating  his  own  public  conduct,  he  as  usual  deduces  principles  of  universal 
ybcation,  from  the  peculiar  circumstances  before  him  ;  and  enters  into  a  most  just  and 
>phical  exposition  of  the  mutual  relations  between  a  representative  and  his  con- 
ents. 

The  writings  on  India  arc  the  most  voluminous  of  all  his  works.     The  speeches  on  Mr. 
Fooc's  India  Bill,  and  on  the  Nabob  of  Arcot's  debts,  were  published  by  himself!  Both  display 
the  noet  extensive  and  familiar  knowledge  of  the  complicated  affairs  of  our  Eastern 
Eopire.     The  speech  on  tlie  Nabob  of  Arcot's  debts,  especially,  cannot  be  read  without  ob- 
ttiiiing  no  inconsiderable  knowledge  of  Hindostan  generally,  and  of  its  then  condition.     It 
Ihfbll  of  those  graphic  sketches — those  fchcitous  descriptions,  to  which  reference  has  been 
Hide,  and  of  which  some  specimens  have  been  selected  in  a  previous  part  of  this  Essay. 
n  it  in  fact  one  of  the  most  surprising  achievements  of  genius,  that  he  shoidd  be  able  to 
CXcile  our  interest  and  our  symjvathies  so  keenly  on  a  subject,  connected  with  scenes 
ad  events  so  remote,  and  with  customs,  usages,  and  manners  so  utterl}'  strange  to  us. 
'  Noduog  but  the  highest  powers  of  selection  and  combination  could  have  brought  matter 
j  •»  eneosive  into  so  small  a  compass,  or  arranged  details  so  complicated  in  an  order  so  lucid 
'  wad  pempicuous.     None  but  Burke  himself  could  have  redeemed  such  a  subject  from  inex- 
tricable perplexities  and  confusion. 

The  two  remaining  pieces  on  Indjan  affairs  contained  in  these  volumes  (it  has  been 
alicadlj  intimated  that  the  speeches  on  the  Hastings  trial  are  not  included)  are  the  *'  Arti- 
clea  of  Charge,**  and  three  Parliamentary  Reports— two  "  on  the  Affairs  of  India,"  and  the 
fttrd  **  finnn  a  Committee  appointed  to  Inspect  the  Lords'  Journals  in  Relation  to  their  Pro- 
leeAngS  on  tl»e  Trial  of  Warren  Hastings.'*  They  are  all  remarkable  documents,  and 
<hooKt  eqnally  eloquent,  though  in  totally  different  ways.  The  **  Articles"  art<  a  full  and 
digest  of  the  charges  against  Warren  Hastings,  expressed  in  tljc  most  ener- 
Imgnage.     Some  parts  of  this  production  are,  indeed,  far  too  violeul,  considering 
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that  ll»e  whole  was  preliminarif  to  a  solemn  judicial  inquiry.     They  wear  loo  much  of  t]) 
a])pearance  of  presumption  of  guilt, — of  condemnation  before  trial. 

The  last  of  the  three  "  Reports"  is  a  perfect  model  for  all  state  papers  of  the  kind.  J 
gives,  in  the  most  perspicuous  order,  with  the  happiest  arrangement,  and  in  a  style  of  ti 
utmost  simplicity  and  severity,  the  results  of  the  elaborate  investigations  into  which  | 
led  him.  j 

His  writings  on  the  affairs  of  the  Catholics  consist  of  a  number  of  pieces,  varying  i\ 
size  from  a  few  pages  to  moderate  pamphlets.  They  were  composed  at  different  periojf 
and  as  particular  emergencies  seemed  to  call  for  them.  The  principal  of  them  are  a4 
dressed  to  Lord  Charlemont  and  Sir  Hercules  Langrishe.  They  all  breathe  the  «m| 
enlightened  principles, — principles  the  soundness  of  which  has  been  since  fully  recognised 
From  the  first  to  the  last,  he  advocated  both  the  justice  and  expediency  of  relieving 
Catholics  from  the  severe  oppressions  of  llie  penal  laws. 

His  politico-economical  opinions  are  scattered  up  and  down  his  works.  As  he  did 
write  professedly  on  the  subject,  be  of  course  only  enters  incidentally  on  them ;  just  sofii^ 
in  each  case,  as  the  circumstances  demanded.  Still,  as  his  share  in  every  considerabi 
public  transaction  was  so  great,  and  as  he  has  composed  on  such  a  vast  variety  of  topia 
he  has  left  few  of  the  principal  parts  of  tlie  science  untouched.  The  pieces  in  which  lij 
principles  will  be  more  especially  found,  are  his  truly  enlightened  "  Letter  to  Two  Gentk 
men  of  Bristol,"  in  defence  of  his  vote  on  certain  measures  respecting  the  trade  of  Iw 
land  ;  and  in  his  "  Thoughts  and  Details  on  Scarcity."  He  was  throughout  life  the  ooj 
sislent  and  active  enemy  of  the  system  of  mercantile  restriction. 

His  "  Letter  to  a  Noble  Lord  in  Defence  of  his  Pension,"  though  written  under  the  b 
mediate  pressure  of  the  severest  domestic  sorrows,  is  a  masterpiece  of  composition,  full  I 
overflowing  of  wit,  sarcasm,  pathos,  powerful  eloquence,  and  ingenious  argument  V^i 
say  ingenious  ai'gument,  rather  than  conclusive,  because,  after  all,  it  is  not  so  much  a  di 
fence  of  his  pension  as  an  attempt  to  show  that  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  at  least,  ought  IM 
to  have  attacked  it  It  is  the  argutnetUnm  ad  hominem  ;  nay,  even  as  such,  it  is  not  col 
elusive;  for,  as  it  has  been  properly  remarked,  the  lavish  and  ill-advised  favours  of 
former  king  to  an  ancestor  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  could  never  depnve  the  Duke  of  Bedfoi 
of  the  right  to  question  the  wisdom  of  any  grant  to  Mr.  Burke. 

The  "Observations  on  the  Conduct  of  the  Minority"  is  a  publication,  in  our  i^>pmiufl 
which  is  little  creditable  to  the  character  of  Mr.  Burke.  Its  general  object,  Afl 
the  surreptitious  manner  in  which  it  was  given  to  the  world,  have  been  already  mel 
lioned. — The  usual  justification  is,  that  it  was  a  strictly  confidential  letter  to  the  Duke  i 
Portland  ;  nay,  that  it  was  not  intended  even  to  be  opened,  till  the  Duke  of  I'ortland  hia 
self  should  have  wholly  separated  from  Mr.  Fox, — an  event  which  Mr.  Burke  predicted  I 
be  inevitable.  But  this  apology,  in  fact,  only  makes  the  matter  worse ;  for  was  it  consistoi 
with  the  merest  remembrance  of  a  friendship  so  tender  and  so  ancient  as  tlial  which  hi 
subsisted  between  himself  and  Mr.  Fox,  to  indulge  in  such  severe  criminations  as  this  pie< 
contains,  ostensibly  without  any  useful  object  in  view,  whether  of  a  public  or  a  private  n 
ture.  Had  it  been  written  for  the  puqjose  oi  warning  the  party  to  whom  it  was  addroof 
of  some  imminent  danger,  there  would  have  been  something  to  allege  in  its  defence.  B< 
according  to  thtj  express  wish  of  the  writer,  it  was  not  even  tn  be  read  till  it  could  no  kngl 
answer  any  useful  puqjose  whatever. 

Of  his  smaller  pieces,  it  is  not  necessiir}'  to  make  particular  mention.  Suffice  it  to  si 
that  they  all  bear  more  or  less  tlie  peculiar  stamp  and  impress  of  his  vast  genius ;  oofl 
of  them  can  be  perused  without  advantage.  Even  the  very  errors  of  such  a  mind  •! 
in.Htmctive. 

We  now  come  to  the  works  he  published  on  the  French  Revolution,  tlie  principal  I 
which  were   the  "  Reflections,^'  and  the    '^  Lcttere  on  a  Regicide  Pcacc.'^     In  the  ol 
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serratioos  we  have  to  make  on  the  political  character  of  these  works,  we  shall  include  them 
aU  imder  one  head.  Their  liferan/  merits  will  be  made  the  subject  of  a  remark  or  two 
■ftrmrardK. 
Their  titles  are  as  follows,  "  Substance  of  a  Speech  on  the  Army  Estimates,  1790," 
Refl«M^ODS  on  the  Revolution  in  France,"  "  Ijetter  to  a  Member  of  the  National  Asscm- 
iIt,**  "  Appeal  from  the  New  to  the  Old  Whigs,"  "  Hints  for  a  Memorial  to  Mons.  de 
M.  M.  1791,"  "  Thoughts  on  French  Affaiirs,"  '"  Heads  for  Consideration  on  the  present 
State  of  Affairs,"  •'  liemarks  on  the  Policy  of  the  Allies  with  rtspect  to  France,"  "  Pre- 
face to  M-  Brissot's  Address  to  his  Constituents,"  and  "The  Letters  on  a  Regicide  Peace." 
Altogether  they  constitute  about  a  fifth  of  Burke's  whole  works. 

In  a  previous  part  of  this  Essay,  it  has  been  attempted  to  rebut  the  general  charge  of 

iconsisteticy  so  often  alleged  agaiust  Burke,  and  to  show  that  whatever  the  occasional  vehe- 

ice  of  language  or  of  manner  into  which  the  urgency  of  a  present  crisis  might  betray 

im,  nay,  whatever  his  inconsistencies  in  some  subordinate  points,  the  pervading  spirit  and 

lendency  of  his  system  of  political  opinions  was  from  first  to  last  the  same.     It  was  shown 

a  dread  of  sudden  changes,  or  of  extensive  changes  too  rapidly  effected,  an  abhor- 

ce  of  abstract  politics,  were  the  prevailing  principles  wliich  actuated  him.     These  prin- 

ples  might,  in  many  cases,  exert  too  powerful  an  influence,  not  only  checking  a  spirit  of 

sh  innovation,  but,  in  some  instances,  preventing  a  really  beneficial  reform  ;  still,  whether 

hi  or  wrong,  these  were  the  feelings  which  actuated  him  in  every  great  crisis  of  his  poli- 

ical  life  ;  which  determined  his  opinions  and  his  avo\ved  policy  on  the  subject  of  the  Ame- 

can  war,  his  sentiments  on  the  subject  of  a  Parliamentary  Reform,  his  own  project  of  "  Eco- 

ical  Reform,"  and  lastly,  his  views  of  the  French  Revolution.     After  watching  that  stu- 

event  for  some  time,  he  thought  he  saw  none  of  the  usual  characteristics  of  a  really 

revolution — great  and  permanent  good,  purchased  by  incidental  and  temporary 

I ;  wise  and  temi)crate  changes,  marked  with  some  unavoidable  excesses.     He  thought  he 

w  the  reverse  of  all  this, — good  partial  and  precarious,  and  evils  universal  and  desolating. 

The  reckless,  boundless  spirit  of  change  which  actuated  the  Revolutionists,  led  them 

mxe  aa  from  the  very  foundations  all  their  ancient  institutions.     Id  place  of  them,  they 

at  once  to  rear,  as  by  enchantment,  a  totally  new  structure.     Such  an  edifice,  of 

promised  to  last  about  as  long  as  all  others  reared  by  enchantment :  its  projectors 

ignorant,  that  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  strength  to  political  institutions,  is  derived 

what  time  only  can  bestow,  their  hoKl  on  the  habits  and  a.ssociations  of  the  people. 

e,  however,  was  not  thus  ignorant.     Reasoning  upon  tlie  principle,  that  "  constitutions 

not  made  but  grow,"  (to  use  the  beautiful  language  of  one  of  Mr.  Burke's  most  talented 

,♦)    he    foretold  that  each  new  state  of   things,  su.slained  by   no    feelings  of 

or  respect  on  the  part  of  the  nation,  and  provoking  still  more  the  appetite  for 

could  possess  no  stability,  and  must  infallibly  issue  in  changes  yet  more  violent. 

A  view  was  rational.     The  products  of  true  political  wisdom  are  wroughi^  not  cast ;  and 

it  is  easy  with  the  French  Revolutionists  to  melt  doAvn  at  once  all  the  elements  of 

■ocia]  system,  and  equally  easy  for  ingenious  but  visionary  politicians  to  construct  a 

y  of  very  fashionalde  moulds,  into  which  the  metal  may  be  poured,  it  will  be  ira- 

ble  that  the  products  should  not  be  as  brittle  as  the  process  is  sunmiary  and  hasty. 

Whether  Burke  M'as  consistent  with  himself  or  not  in  the  views  he  took,  is,  after  all,  a 

question.     Whether  those  views  were  abstractedly  correct  or  not,  is  by  far  the 

ioiportant ;  and  about  this,  we  believe,  there  is  scarcely  any  doubt  in  any  reader  of  the 

oTllie  perio<l,  who  unites  a  common  measure  of  intelligence  with  llie  .slightest  degree 

nDptfliality.     It  is  now  generally  admitted,  that  from  the  very  first,  Burke  formed  much 

aecnrnte  and  comprehensive  views  of  the  nature  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  traced 

Hwilh  niurh  greater  sagacity  to  itsresidts,  than  any  other  statesman  of  his  day;  that  he 

*  Sir  James  Macintosh.     History  of  England,  vol.  i. 
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was  right  in  saying  that  the  evils  of  the  French  monarchy  (and  in  our  opinion  Boike,  in 
the  heat  of  controversy,  has  greatly  underrated  them)  might  have  been  corrected  by  leaa 
desperate  melhods  than  those  which  were  actually  resorted  to;  that  the  institutions  of  that 
countr}',  whatever  tlieir  abuses,  were  not  so  hopelessly  corrupt  as  to  justify  absolute  demoli 
tion  ;  lliat,  on  the  contrarA",  they  possessed  in  themselves  all  ll)e  apparatus  essentially  ne- 
cessaiy  for  their  own  correction  and  renovation,  had  the  nation  been  actuated  bj*  a  spirit 
of  reform  which  tempered  energy  with  wisdom;  in  a  word,  that  the  maladies  of  the  coun- 
try were  such  as  woukl  have  yielded  to  remedies  less  violent  than  those  of  the  knife  and  the 
actual  cautery.  By  adopting  tlie  framework  of  aiicieiit  institutions  as  the  basis  of  re- 
forms, great  changes  would  have  been  effected  in  the  only  way  in  which  they  can  be 
efTected  Mithont  great  evils  and  great  dangers, — something  would  still  have  been  left  fnr 
every  reform  to  fix  and  incnist  itself  U])on,  and  the  process  of  consolidation  would 
been  simultaneous  witli  that  of  change.  New  institutions  would  have  been  what 
ought  always  to  be — grafts  inserted  into  the  actual  stock  of  the  constitution.  To  attei 
any  thing  else  is  to  attempt  to  build  without  foundations, 

That  Burke's  views  were  riglit  in  the  main  is  now  scarcely  matter  of  controversy.    AHJ 
this,  however,  is  quite  reconcilable  with  the  admission  that  in  particular  points  he  w 
serious  error;  nay,  that  in  some  points  he  was  not  only  mistaken  but  inconsislenL     To 
dicate  of  him  "  prescience'* — the  extravagant  term  which  one  of  his  biographers  empl 
or  absolute  infallibility  in  reasoning,  would  be  attributing  to  him  what  can  never 
to  man,  and,  to  say  the  least,  is  as  absurd  as  to  deny  (as  some  of  his  enemies  have 
that  he  possessed  any  thing  more  than  ordinary  sagacity.     As  it  is  the  desire  of  the 
WTiter  to  give  a  fair  and  impartial  view  of  Burke's  character,  it  caimotbe  improper  to 
out  the  errors  into  which,  it  is  imagined,  his  zeal  betrayed  him,  or  tlie  particular  j 
in  which  he  appears  to  have  been  inconsistent  or  mistaken.     We  once  more  assert,  bo 
that  these  errors  do  not  aflect  the  general  correctness  of  his  statements  or  the  general 
sistency  of  his  earlier  and  later  opinions. 

The  errors  into  which  he  fell  were  the  result  of  a  variety  of  causes,  from  the  influ 
which  he  could  not  be  free,  as  total  exemption  from  such  influence  would  have  argued 
be  either  more  or  less  than  man.     Some  of  tliem  have  been  already  touched  upon, 
excessive  ardour  of  his  imagination — more  especially  when  the  Revolution  unfolded  its 
terrific  scenes — frequently  led  hitn  into  the  utmost  intemperance  and  extravagance 
pression.     But  the  cause,  after  all,  which  most  powerfully  tended  to  disturb  his  ja 
and  inBame  his  passions,  was  the  long  and  irritating  conflict  with  all  his  ancient  ( 
and  political  associates  into  which  his  opinions  necessarily  led  him.     If  there  is  any 
tion  in  which  a  man  is  likely  to  be  goaded  into  extravagance,  it  is  this. 

On  these  grounds  we  cannot  wonder  that  some  parts  even  of  tlie  "  Reflections  **  (bi» 
liest  and  most  temperate  work  on  the  subject)  should  betray  marks  of  haste.     In  his 
Xl€8s  to  make  good,  and  more  than  make  good,  his  jiositious,  it  cannot  surprise  us 
the  evils  of  the  ancient  regime  and  the  comiptions  of  tlie  French  clergy  and  noblesse, 
grossly  underrated ;  that  the  obstacles  which  opposed  a  quiet  correction  of  these  abuMii 
in  a  considerable  measure  overlooked  ;  tliat  tlie  little  good  which  the  Revolution  brought 
it  was  made  still  less  than  it  was  ;  or  that  many  of  its  horrors  were  somewhat  cxag; 
It  is  still  less  suqirising  that  in  reference  to  some  subordinate  matters  of  fact  he 
have  been  mistaken,  or  that  where  information  was  scanty,  he  should  have  reasoned 
from  his  hopes  than  from  his  convictions ;  or  that  some  of  his  pre<lictious,  uttered  und* 
such  excitement,  should  have  savoured  rather  of  the  "  divine  fury,"  than  of  iho  in^iill 
wisdom  of  the  oracle  :  as,  for  instance,  in  his  memorable  declaration  already  cited, 
ing  the  stale  of  hopeless  weakness  into  which  France  would  sink,  and  which  he  pro 
sied  would  be  the  imtont  effect  of  the  Revolution. 

He  was  right  indeed  in  the  great  general  principles  on  which  even  thi*>  iK  ilauajon 
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ded, — that  auch  a  Revolulion  must  ultiraately  issue  in  the  complete  temporan'  exhaus- 

ion.'of  a  nation;  but  he  had  not  made  siiliicieut  allowance  for  the  preternatural  energies 

hich  the  revolutionary  phrensy  could  for  a  while  supply.     It  is  universally   true  that 

eut  paroxysms  must  end  in  depression, — but  who  can  calculate  the  exact  duration  of 

the  fit  ? 

There  is  one  erroneous  speculation,  however,  into  which  tlie  heat  of  controversy  led 
him,  which  deserves  more  specific  mention.     It  is,  in  our  opinion,  radically  unsound,  and  of 
mast  pernicious  tendency.     It  was  first  propounded  in  the  "  Reflections "  but  is  more 
Ingely  maintained  and  illustrated  in  the  "Appeal  from  tbe  New  to  the  Old  Whigs."     By 
plication  at  any  rate,  he  defends  a  principle,  which,  if  estabUshed,  would  afford  bound- 
encouragement  to  tyranny  and  oppose  almost  uisurmountable  obstacles  to  tbe  progress 
'fieedoiD.     We  refer  to  his  reasonings  from  the  English  to  tlie  French  Revolution,  and  the 
ilerpretation  he  has  put  on  certain  expressions  of  the  great  foimders   of  the  former. 
show  what  his  doctrine  is  on  this  subject,  we  quote  the  folloiving  sentences  from 
latter  of  the  two  above-mentioned  publications.     "  The  constitution  of  a  country 
g  once  settled  upon  some  compact,  tacit  or  expressed,  there  is  no  power  existing  of 
to  alter  it,  without  the  breach  of  the  covenant,  or  the  consent  of  all  tbe  partie.s.    Such 
I  nature  of  a  contract.     And  the  votes  of  a  majority  of  the  people,  whatever  their  in- 
8  flatterers  may  teach  in  order  to  corrupt  their  minds,  cannot  alter  the  moral  any 
than  they  can  alter  the  physical  essence  of  things." 
''e  are  veri'  far  from  saying,  indeed,  that  there  are  no  passages  in  tliis  work  of  Mr. 
e'a  which  are  scarcely  consistent  with  the  above  citation,  for  the  author  himself  seems 
erjr  now  and  then  half  conscious  of  the  unsoundness  of  the  principle  here  laid  down,  and 
recoil  from  the  full  consequences  to  which  it  inevitably  leads.     Still  this  seems  to  be  the 

hng  tendency  of  his  speculations. 

The  soiu'ce  of  the  fallacy  is  indeed  evident ; — he  had  his  eye  intently  fixed  solely  on  the 

giish  Revolution  and  was  tacitly  reducing  all  others  to  that  standard.     That  Revolution 

it  is  true,  justified  on  the  ground  he  mentions — tlio  violation  of  tlie  existing  contract — 

^Mss  on  the  recognised  liberties  of  the  nation ;  and  every  revolution  under  the  same 

ces  will  be  justified  too,  and  on  tlie  same  grounds.     But  it  does  not  follow  from 

that  no  other  revolutions  may  be  justified,  though  there  has  been  no  breach  of  the 

ig  compact      If  this  principle  were  admitted,  that  great  revolution,  in  our  own 

iry,  which  obtained  for  us  the  Bill  of  Rights,  would  be  condemned  loo ;  in  fact,  every 

roiutioo  which  has  for  its  object  the  extension  and  not  merely  the  vmdkation  of  liberty — 

aMcrtioa  not  of  rights  already  recognised  and  which  have  been  merely  violated,  but  of 

which  a  nation,  tliough  entitled  to  them,  has  never  before  enjoyed.   This  is  the  conse- 

e  of  his  having  confined  his  attention  exclusively  to  revolutions  of  one  class ;  that 

k,  those  which  resembled  tlie  Enghsh  Revolution. 

]        According  to  Burke's  theory,  therefore,  unless  there  has  been  an  actual  violation  of  the 

J   cxietuig  social  compact,  whether  that  compact  be  express  or  tacit,  a  revolution  is  imjtisti- 

i   fable.     Now  if  this  principle  were  once  recognised,  it  is  obvious  that  no  improvement  in 

^    «iy  IMlticular  government,  even  the  most  despotic,  could  be  cllectcd,  unless  spontancouslv 

(otered  upon  by  the  sovereign  power  itself.      Every  thing  must  be  left  to  the  mercy  of  the 

t     This  will  appear  plain  on  a  moment's  consideration :  for  as  the  knowledge  and  the 

of  freedom  is  progressive,  the  men  of  one  age  may  be  satisfied  with  a  condition,  which 

men  of  another  may  justly  account  intolerable  slavery.     Tlie  compact,  therefore,  between 

ernors  and  tlje  governed  would  be  very  different  in  the  fonncr  case  from  what  it 

be  in  the  latter.     Englishmen  were  once  satisfied  with  less  than   Magna  Charta ; 

,      \htr  have  now  enlarged  even  the  Bill  of  Rights  j  consequently  one  monarch  might,  without 

1 1    uy  violation  of  the  compact  with  his  people,  nay  in  the  strictest  observance  of  it,  exercise 

I    a  tyruiny  which  would  cost  his  successor  his  head. 

L  VOL,   I.  g 
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Now  let  us  suppose  in  each  of  these  eases  the  people  arriving  at  the  conclusion,  thai 
though  their  monarch  did  not  exercise  more  power  than  the  folly  of  their  ancestors  and  long 
prescription  had  clothed  him  with,  yet  tliathe  possessed  far  more  than  justice  sanctioned,  or 
than  was  consistent  with  even  the  most  moderate  freedom.    What  arc  tliey  to  do  ?    According 
to  Mr.  BuTl<e's  theory,  nothing  but  a  violation  of  the  compact  will  constitute  that  necessity 
which  justifies  a  revolution.     Suppose,  for  example,  the  subjects  of  such  a  tjTant  as  Henir 
the  Eighth  in  this  predicament ;  their  monarch,  let  us  suppose,  has  not  violated  the  hard 
compact  which  subsisted  between  him  and  his  people;  he  has  only  availed  himself  of  the 
venerable  maxims  of  oppression,  which  have  been  acted  on  for  ages,  and  which  were  never 
before  disputed;  but  his  subjects  are  of  opinion  that  the  contract  itself  should  be  revised; 
upon  tlicra  the  prescriptive  rights  of  ancient  tyranny  are  beginning  to  lose  their  power. 
Wliat  are  they  to  do  ? — Obtain  an  extension  of  hberty  by  peaceable  means,  if  possible, — Cer- 
tainly, nothing  will  justify  force  while  any  other  means  remain  untried.     But  suppose, 
further,  that  they  have  tried  those  means ;  suppose  they  have  assailed  the  sovereign  willi 
everi/  form  of  petition,   and   still  in   vain ;  suppose  they  have  pursued  this  course  till 
patience  is  wearied  out.    Is  not  this  a  case  of  necessity  justifying  an  appeal  to  force,  altbou^ 
the  "  original  contract"  has  not  been  broken  ?  or  is  tyranny  to  be  endured  till  the  heart  of 
tyranny  shall  itself  spontaneously  relent  ?  According  to  Mr.  Burke's  reasoning,  strictly  and 
fairly  interpreted,  this  is  all  a  nation  has  to  trust  to  ;  there  is  no  help  for  it ;  revolution  can- 
not be  justified,  unless  there  has  been  a  violation  of  the  existing  contract,  a  principle  which, 
it  has  been  already  remarked,  has  a  direct  tendency  to  perpetuate  oppression,  and  indeed 
renders  every  improvement  in  government  impossible  except  hif  the  consent  of  those  who  have 
the  strongest  interest  in  opposing  it.     Mr.  Burke,  indeed,  sometimes  admits  that  necessity 
(as,  indeed,  who  can  deny  it?)  will  justify  a  revolution,  but  then  every  thing  depends  on  Um 
notions  he  entertains  of  what  constitutes  a  case  of  necessity.     With  his  limitation,  as  aboT« 
explained,  the  proposition  is  in  fact  nugatory. — Wherever  a  majority  of  the  nation,  and  by 
this  wo  mean  a  large  preponderance  of  all  the  elements  of  national  power,  a  majority  in  point 
of  wealth,  of  rank,  of  talents,  of  numbers,  are  agieed  that  certain  changes  in  government  will  be 
beneficial,  they  are  perfectly  right  in  obtaining  those  changes ;  peaceably,  if  possible;  if  noCy 
by  force.     Consequently,  and  if  this  reasoning  be  just,  (and  if  it  be  not  just  we  have 
effectual  security  against  the  perpetuation  of  tlie  most  odious  forms  of  tyranny,)  we  en 
arrive  at  no  settled  principle,  till  we  admit  tlie  obnoxious  truth,  that  "  a  nation  has  a  right 
to  choose  its  own  form  of  government;" a  principle  safer,  with  all  its  contingent  evils,  thai 
the  opposite  doctrine.     It  is  quite  true,  indeed,  tliat  in  canying  into  effect  such  mighi^ 
changes,  a  nation  has  no  right  to  overlook  the  claims  of  existing  interests.    They,  so  far 
is  possible,  ought  to  be  consulted,  just  as  in  the  introduction  of  any  less  important  cliang^ 
for  some  subordinate  object  of  policy. 

It  has  been  already  remarked,  that  tlic  absurd  comparison,  instituted  between  the  Engtisk 
and  French  Revolution,  (a  comparison  not  first  instituted  by  Mr.  Burke,)  in  all  probability 
seduced  our  author  into  this  perilous  speculation.  That  this  comparison  should  ever  have 
been  made,  indeed,  and  still  more,  that  so  much  stress  should  have  been  laid  upon  it, 
to  us  astonishing.  The  English  Revolution  was  to  resist  the  encroachments  of  tyrtinmrt 
the  French  to  obtain  an  extension  of  freedom ;  the  English  was  to  avenge  the  breach  of 
charter,  the  French  to  obtain  a  charter ;  the  former  was  to  beat  back  the  waves  of  des- 
potism which  had  overleaped  their  ancient  boundaries,  the  other  to  secure  a  portion  of  Itod 
never  yet  reclaimed  from  that  "  wild  and  wasteful  deep."  They  were  essentially  diflerent  i 
their  causes,  as  in  their  character ;  the  latter  however  would  have  been  as  justifiable  as  tbt 
former,  had  its  advocates  used  every  fair,  quiet,  and  peaceable  means  to  obtain  those  nghtt 
for  which  they  so  speedily  and  so  madly  resorted  to  every  species  of  violence. 

But  there  was  another  point  in  which,  as  it  appears  to  us,  Burke  was  decidedly  wroag } 
namc]y,in  the  violence  with  which  in  the  last  years  of  his  life  he  urged  on  the  war  with  Ffince,^ 
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As  Uie  Revolution  gradually  unfolded  its  terrific  scenes,  his  overwrought  imagination 
to  see  the  remotest  empires  in  danger  and  all  the  thrones  of  Europe  tottering.  Every 
t  muttering  of  the  revolutionary  storm  made  hira  tremble.  Every  man  from  France, 
BOC  an  emigrant,  became  in  his  estimation  an  apostle  and  emissary  of  sedition  ;  and  every 
friend  to  a  correction  of  abuses  at  home,  a  revolutionist.  His  mistake  was  not  inoveiTaiing 
the  horrors  of  the  French  Revolution, — for  that  was  hardly  possible, — but  in  imagining  the 
conlagion  of  that  example  more  potent  than  it  really  was.  Most  of  the  states  of  Europe, 
as  be  would  have  been  the  first  to  discern  had  he  calmly  exercised  his  judgment,  were  so 
inured  to  despotism  and  wrapped  in  so  profound  an  ignorance,  that  revolutions  were  not  to 
be  expected  for  a  long  term  of  years.  The  preparatory  process  through  which  a  benighted 
people  roust  pass  previous  to  any  national  revolution  of  opinion,  is  not  the  work  of  a  day ;  and 
vnti]  that  be  accomplished,  partial,  transient,  and  easily  suppressed  ebullitions  of  popular 
passion  are  all  that  will  disturb  the  slumbers  of  despotism.  If  there  is  any  one  truth  more 
ilainly  inscribed  on  the  page  of  history  than  another,  it  is  this: — That  before  a  general  re- 
Volution  can  be  effected,  (whether  beneficial  or  prejudicial  is  not  to  tlie  present  purpose,) 
the  mass  of  the  people  must  be  subjected  to  a  long  course  of  preparation.  This  had  been 
ic  in  France  by  the  combined  efforts  of  her  philosophers  and  literati,  who,  unhappily 
for  her  interests  and  for  those  of  mankind,  were  as  utterly  destitute  of  religion  as  they 
were  visionary  in  their  politics  ;  but  how  many  years  had  they  been  about  their  task  ? 

In  England  there  was  still  less  probability  of  any  mad  imitation  of  France,  than  even 
among  nations  still  groaning  under  the  yoke  of  absolute  monarchy.  It  is  true  England  was 
more  enlightened,  but  it  was  already  free;  if  it  knew  what  were  the  essentials  of  liberty, 
it  at  the  same  time  enjoyed  them.  All  the  main  pillars  of  the  British  constitution  still  stood 
in  unimpaired  majesty;  the  sources  of  national  strength,  whether  springing  from  a  con- 
icionsness  of  the  benefits  the  constitution  conferred  or  from  the  scarcely  less  potent  charm 
of  habit  and  associations,  were  still  unconupted.  Even  those  who  most  ardently  advocated 
the  unsparing  correction  of  its  abuses  had  little  sympathy  with  the  extensive  innovations 
which  were  going  on  in  France,  and  would  have  treui^liled  at  the  idea  of  laying  iiTeverent 
liands  on  the  ark  of  the  constitution.  As  to  tliose  who  did  wish  for  such  chan*j;cs ;  who 
d  have  cut  down  the  ancient  and  stately  growth  of  centuries,  and  after  ploughing  np 
soil,  would  have  transplanted  into  the  scene  of  desolation  the  feeltle  and  sickly  shoots 
of  France, — they  were  not  only  few  in  number  and  contemptible  in  influence,  but  Mr.  Burke 
moat  strenuously  contended  that  they  were  so.  In  a  well  known  antl  most  beautiful  pas- 
Mge  in  the  "  Reflections,"  he  has  thus  described  them :  "  The  vanity,  restlessness,  petulance, 
and  spirit  of  intrigue,  of  several  petty  cabals,  who  attempt  to  hide  their  total  want  of  con- 
ce  in  bustle,  and  noise,  and  puffing,  and  mutual  quotation  of  each  other,  makes  you 
ne  that  our  contcmj>tuous  neglect  of  their  abilities  is  a  general  mark  of  acquiescence 
ID  (heir  opinions.  No  such  thing,  I  assure  you.  Because  half  a  dozen  grasshoppers  under 
a  fim  make  the  field  ring  witli  their  importunate  chink,  whilst  thousands  of  great  cattle, 
xeposed  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  British  oak,  chew  the  cud  and  are  silent,  pray  do  not 
gine  that  those  who  make  the  noise  are  the  only  inhabitants  of  the  field  ;  that,  of  course, 
are  many  in  number  ;  or  that,  alYer  all,  they  are  other  than  the  little,  shrivelled, 
anagre,  hopping,  though  loud  and  troublesome,  insects  of  the  hour." 

Thus  lie  is  guilty  of  the  inconsistency  of  at  once  despising  and  dreading  them,  of  prov- 
ing tfacm  lobe  insignificant  and  of  representing  them  as  formidable.  We  are  far  from  de- 
i^riof*  indeed,  that  the  times  were  perilous,  or  that  the  example  of  a  state  so  close  to  ua 
was  to  be  OTerlooked.  But  the  sure  preventive  against  infection  was  to  fumigate  our  own 
kmues  ;  the  remedy  was  at  home  ;  it  was  to  be  found  in  a  government  which  should  cunibine 
llAcious  firmness  with  an  equally  judicious  lenity,  and  which,  while  maintaining  with  a 
rigorous  ann  all  the  rights  of  government,  should  busy  itself  in  the  correction  of  every 
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abuse  and  in  the  removal  of  ever)'  grievance.    This  would  have  been  a  far  greater  security 
for  internal  pi^acc  than  preaching  a  magnificent  crusade  against  tlie  Revolutionists. 

Mr.  Burke's  strongest  exhortations  moreover  were  addressed  to  the  nation  just  when 
tliere  was  tlic  least  occasion  for  tliem  ;  we  mean,  at  the  time  he  wrote  his  "  Letters  on  a  Re- 
gicide Peace."  At  that  period  little  was  required  to  effect  the  ruin  of  the  Revolutionists, 
except  to  leave  tliera  alojie,  and  to  repel  any  actual  aggression  on  their  part.  The  very 
horror  their  wickedness  inspired,  was  fast  administering  an  antidote  to  the  deceitful  phiiiret 
with  which  it  had  first  provoked  the  love  of  its  votaries.  Whatever  mad  passions  might 
still  agitate  tlxc  bosoms  of  the  actors^  the  spectators  turned  away  with  disgust  and  loathing. 
They  were  the  drunken  Helots  dancing  before  the  Spartans. 

Again,  it  may  be  safely  affurmed  that  the  demand  for  war  wa.s  ununse  in  this  respect,  that 
such  a  combination  of  European  powers  as  Mr.  Burke  advocated  was  just  the  moti 
likely  expedient  for  keeping  up  the  spirit  of  revolution.  We  are  not  now  arguing  the  right 
and  justice  of  interfering  if  the  nation  chose,  (few,  perhaps,  at  this  period,  would  maintain  its 
absolute  necessity,)  but  .simply  its  inexpediency.  Viewed  in  this  light,  war  was  most  inau- 
spicious, and  we  verily  believe  was  the  only  thing  which  prolonged  the  days  of  the  republic 
It  is  well  known,  that  if  there  is  any  thing  that  can  check  the  internal  convulsions  of  a  state, 
it  is  the  necessity  of  repelling  a  foreign  foe ;  just  as  the  prospect  of  a  sudden  and  over- 
whelming calamity  will  sometimes  make  decrepitude  throw  away  its  crutches,  and  appease 
for  a  moment  the  tortures  of  the  most  agonizing  disease.  This  was  precisely  the  effect  of 
the  combination  of  Europe  against  France ;  it  checked  the  natural  progre.ss  of  dissolutioD, 
and  called  back  the  already  fainting  powers  of  life.  It  operated  like  a  galvanic  shock  on 
tlie  stiffening  muscles  of  the  cx|)iring  body  of  Regicide,  and  made  it  start  into  mo- 
mentary but  terrific  energy.  Had  it  not  been  for  this  stimulus,  in  all  probability  the  spirit 
of  France  would  have  sunk  much  sooner,  in  very  weariness  and  exhaustion.  It  was  the 
assaults  of  foreign  nations  that  provoked  into  tremendous  action  all  the  i>owerful  feelings  of 
national  pride,  and  inspired  France  at  tliat  moment  of  wild  and  preteniatural  excitement  with 
a  superhuman  energy.  The  dragon's  teeth  of  the  Revolution  (to  borrow  an  illustration  from 
the  fable  of  Cadmus)  had  sprung  up  anned  men  who  were  de.siroying  one  anollier.  Foreign 
nations  attacked  them,  and  tlius  turned  on  another  foe  the  very  weapons  which  would 
have  been  buried  in  their  own  bowels. 

On  the  supposition,  indeed,  that  the  war  was  absolutely  necessary,  just,  and  expedient, 
the  scheme  Burke  proposed  was  not  only  more  magnificent,  but  more  truly  wise,  tlian  that  of 
the  minister.  It  was  worthy  of  Burke's  rapacious  mind  ;  if  he  erred,  it  was  at  least  no  paltry 
error.  He  would  have  had  all  Europe  embattled  against  the  Revolutionists,  and,  marching 
into  France  with  irresistible  force,  have  blotted  out,  if  possible,  the  very  name  of  the  repub- 
lic from  under  heaven.  With  such  sentiments,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  he  sIioulH 
often  have  complained  of  the  feeble  and  hesitating  manner  in  which  the  war  was  conducted* 
and  of  tlie  little  jealousies  of  the  allies  in  tlie  former  part  of  the  struggle,  witli  intense 
bitterness. 

Mr.  Pill's  conduct,  indeed,  can  only  bo  accounted  for  on  tlie  supposition,  that  he  WM 
most  decidedly  averse  from  the  war,  (as  it  is  well  known  he  was,)  and  yet  knew  not  how  lo 
withstand  the  pov%-eri"ul  influence  of  a  certain  parly.  Placed  between  two  conflicting  forces, 
tlie  result  was,  as  usual,  a  dellection  from  both  the  lines  of  consistent,  unifonn  policy.  It 
was  at  one  moment  war,  but  war  so  feebly  and  languidly  carried  on  that  it  seemed  to  invite 
defeat ;  it  was  now  peace,  but  peace  as  disgraceful  in  its  character  as  it  was  uncertain  in  its 
duration.  It  had  been  well  for  this  country  had  Mr.  Pitt  listened  to  his  better  genius;  pur- 
sued peace,  but  without  any  ignominious  humiliations  to  obtain  it ;  contented  himself  with 
repelling  actual  aggression;  bent  his  whole  energies  to  the  support  of  government  at  home; 
and  left  the  French  Revolution — as  must  have  been  the  case — to  expire  in  its  nwn  ashes. 
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rhe  literary  merits  of  the  several  pieces  which  Mr.  Burke  published  on  French  affairs^  of 
me  trary.  Some  of  them  however,  as  mere  compositions,  will  more  than  sustain  com- 
ruon  with  any  of  his  previous  writings,  and  will  be  counted  the  choicest  productions 
his  huTnortal  genius.  The  "  Reflections  on  the  French  Kevolution/'  there  can  scarcely 
^doabt,  will  be  regarded  through  all  time  as  the  fullest  exhibition  of  Burke's  tran- 
bdcnt  genius ;  nor  is  there  any  fear  lest  this  work  (as  is  so  often  the  case  with  works 
ich  originate  with  the  events  of  a  particular  period)  should  be  neglected  by  remote 
bi  His  mind,  it  has  been  already  obsen-ed,  could  ennoble  even  the  meanest  theme,  and 
mto  the  most  fugitive  topics  an  enduring  interest.  In  this  work  all  these  peculiarities 
Inhibited  in  tlic  most  striking  manner.  The  "  Reflections"  abound  witli  matter  which, 
a^gti  suggested  by  the  events  which  were  at  the  moment  transpiring  in  France,  is  of 
irersal  application.     It  is  full  of  profound  political  wisdom. 

[U  other  merits  are  of  a  correspondent  character.  In  no  work  does  his  imagination  shine 
nrith  more  surpassing  lustre.  His  illustrations  are  poured  forth  with  a  prodigaUty  un- 
ol  even  in  him,  from  every  department  of  science  and  from  everj'  scene  of  common  life, 
[ieedf  all  the  powers  of  his  mind  seem  to  have  concentred  themselves  in  their  fullest  force 
ihe  production  of  this  work. 

The  "  Preface  to  Brissot's  Address'*  presents  us  with  a  delightful  specimen  of  clear,  perspi- 
(Wft  narration.     It  was  designed  to  show  that  the  Revolutionists  could  not  check  them- 

bi  in  tlieir  wild  career ;  each  successful  faction  being  characterized  by  greater  violence, 
e  "  Letter  to  the  Member  of  the  National  Assembly,"  addressed  to  the  same  person  as 
I  **  Reflections,"  is  not  unworthy  of  comparison  with  the  former  work,  and  in  some  parts 

^Kt  transcends  it.     The  description  of  Rousseau,  of  the  French  philosophy  generally, 
Ihe  remarks  on  Education,  are  scarcely  equalled,  and  certainly  not  surpassed,  by  any 
in  the  "  Reflections." 

Appeal  from  the  New  to  the  Old  Whigs"  was  his  next  production.  Of  its  political 
we  have  already  spoken.  It  is  written  in  the  third  person,  and,  considering  all  the 
ices,  is  remarkably  calm  and  temperate  in  its  tone.  The  story  of  Diogenes 
led  from  Sinope,  with  which  it  commences,  is  most  felicitously  applied,  and  the  pas- 
|e  already  quoted,  in  which  he  justifies  his  own  consistency,  is  full  of  force  and  splen- 
ar.  As  a  whole,  however,  it  is  decidedly  inferior  to  the  pieces  already  mentioned. 
The  **  Thoughts  on  French  Affairs,"  the  •*  Considerations,"  and  the  pamphlet  "  On  the 
iact  of  the  Allies,*'  arc  all  occupied  in  one  way  or  other  with  the  war.  The  first  was 
re  that  war  was  inevitable,  and  that  France  of  itself  would  never  alter ;  the  second, 
on  what  principles  the  war  should  be  conducted,  namely,  by  a  grand  confederacy 
Europe ;  the  third,  to  expose  the  folly  of  the  allies  in  hesitating  to  form  such  a  con- 
:y,  and  in  pursuing  a  war  of  detail  instead  of  acting  on  some  uniform  scheme. 
iKNigfa  they  are  of  very  inferior  merit  to  the  works  previously  published  on  the  same  theme, 

funil  thoiight  and  beautiful  illustrations  will  be  found  in  many  insulated  passages. 
'*  Letters  on  a  Regicide  Peace,"  as  already  intimated,  were  designed  to  animate  the 
ling  euergies  of  the  nation  to  a  more  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war.  They  were  written 
Hhin  a  very  short  period  of  the  author's  death,  and  indeed  arc  partly  posthumous.  They 
Wt  bare  been  composed  with  great  rapidity.  The  cfl'ects  of  this  rapidity,  how- 
■k;  are  only  seen  in  occasional  carelessness  or  inaccuracy,  or  excessive  copiousness  of 
idkuL.  There  is  none  of  the  mediocrity  of  thought  and  the  dull  expansion  of  comraon- 
iopics  which  generally  distinguish  hasty  composition.  Their  very  defects  are  all  of  a 
lid  character,  and  they  are,  indeed,  as  full  of  beaulifid  illustration  as  the  "  Reflections." 
a  remarkable  feature  in  Burke's  intellectual  history,  that  those  qualities  of  mind 
are  generally  supposed  to  be  (and  generally  are)  almost  extinguished  by  age,  existed 
at  that  period  of  life  in  an  much  activity  as  ever.  The  worn  and  decaying  trunk 
1,  at  lop,  as  green  and  luxuriant  a  foliage  as  in  the  days  of  its  vigour.     Na:^,\\. 
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is  remarkable  that  his  later  works,  owing  to  the  intense  emotions  which  their  topics  inspired, 
are  characterized  by  a  still  more  vivid  imagination  than  those  of  an  earlier  date.  His 
Odyssey  possesses  more  fire  than  his  Iliad. 

Oi  the  remaining  pieces  of  Burke  included  in  this  edition  there  is  only  one  which  re> 
quires  specific  notice.  It  is  the  *'  Abridgment  of  the  History  of  England.**  It  is  but  a 
fragment,  and,  as  already  remarked,  was  written  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-seven.  Though 
evidently  written  with  much  haste,  and  at  so  early  an  age,  it  fully  justifies  the  s]>eculati(»u 
in  which  we  have  indulged  respecting  the  exact  adaptation  of  his  mind  to  the  province  of 
history ;  showing,  as  it  does,  an  uncommon  range  of  information  and  powers  of  reflectioa 
Only  the  first  few  sheets — those  which  were  actually  printed  by  Dodsley  *->— had  the  advaii> 
tage  of  the  author's  revision.    The  rest  were  supplied  after  his  death  firom  his  papers. 

*  A  copy  of  these  sheets  is  in  the  British  MuMum.    It  is  handsomely  printed  in  4to. 
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PREFACE. 


lORE  the  philosophical  worksof  Lord  Boling- 
B  had  appeared,  great  tiling  were  expected 
|be  leisure  of  a  man,  who,  from  the  splendid 
I  of  action  in  which  liis  talents  had  enubled 
(>  make  so  conspicuous  a  fignire,  had  retired 
IploY  those  talents  in  tlie  investig:alion  of 
I  Philosophy  bepan  to  conD:ratulate  herself 
•uch  a  proselyte  from  the  world  of  business, 
loped  to  have  extended  her  power  under  the 
De»  of  such  a  leader.  In  the  midst  of  these 
b^  expectations,  the  works  themselves  at 
ppeared  in  full  body,  and  with  great  pomp. 
k  who  searched  in  them  for  new  discoveries 
i  mysteries  of  nature ;  those  who  expected 
Pui^  which  might  explain  or  direct  the 
lioas  of  the  mind  ;  ihoiie  who  hoped  to  sec 
|ty  illustrated  and  enforced  ;  those  who 
jl  for  new  helps  to  society  and  pjovernment ; 

who  dcsared  to  see  the  characters  and 
)ftM  of  mankind  delineated  ;  in  short,  all  who 
ier  such  things  as  philosophy,  and  require 
of  them  at  least  in  every  philosophical  work, 
pM  were  certainly  disappointed  ;  they  found 
pdmarks  of  science  precisely  in  their  fonner 
It  and  they  thouf^ht  they  received  but  a 
RBCoaipcnce  for  this  disappointment,  in  see- 
Wtry  mode  of  relig^ion  attacked  in  a  lively 
In,  and  the  foundation  of  every  virtue,  and 
I  government,  sapped  witli  srreat  art  and 
I  ingennity.  What  advantaare  do  we  derive 
«uch  writings?  What  dcltgfit  can  a  man 
in  employing  a  capacity  which  might  be 
|ly  exerted  for  the  noblest  purposes,  in  a  sort 
0ea  labour,  in  which  if  the  author  could 
jfed,  he  is  obliged  to  own,  that  nothing  could 
Mre  &tal  to  mankind  than  his  success  ? 
ktonot  conceive  how  this  sort,  of  writers  pro- 
|o  cocDpaas  the  designs  ihey  pretend  to  have 
99,  by  the  instruments  which  they  employ. 
key  pretend  to  exalt  the  mind  of  man,  by 
if;  him  no  better  than  a  beast  ?  Do  they 
[to  enforce  the  practice  of  virtue,  by  deny- 
bit  vice  and  virtue  are  distin^ished  by  good 

fortune  here,  or  by  happiness  or  miserv 
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hereafter  ?  Do  they  ima§ci»e  they  shall  increase 
our  piety,  and  our  reliance  on  God,  by  exploding 
his  providence,  and  insisting^  that  tie  is  neither 
just  nor  good  ?  Such  are  the  doctrines  which, 
sometimes  concealed,  sometimes  openly  and  fully 
avowed,  are  found  to  prevail  ttiroughout  the 
writings  of  Lord  Boi.ingbhokf.  ;  and  such  are  the 
reasonings  which  this  noble  writer  and  several 
others  have  been  pleased  to  dignify  vvith  the  name 
of  philosophy,  if  these  are  delivered  in  a  specious 
manner,  and  in  a  slyle  above  tlie  common,  tliey 
cannot  want  a  number  of  admirers  of  as  much  do- 
cility as  can  bo  wished  for  in  disciples.  To  these 
the  editor  of  the  following  little  piece  has  addressed 
it :  there  is  no  reason  to  conceal  tlie  design  of  it 
any  longer. 

The  de.sign  was,  to  shew  that,  widiout  the  exer- 
tion of  any  considerable  forces,  the  same  engines 
which  were  employed  for  the  destruction  of  reli- 
gion, might  be  employed  with  equal  success  for 
tlie  subversion  of  government ;  and  that  specious 
arguments  might  be  used  against  those  things 
which  they,  who  doubt  of  every  thing  elso^  will 
never  permit  to  be  questioned.  It  is  an  observa- 
tion which  I  think  Isocrates  makers  in  one  of  his 
orations  against  the  sophists,  that  it  is  far  more 
easy  to  maintain  a  wrong  cause,  and  to  support 
paradoxical  opinions  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  com- 
mon auditory,  than  to  establish  a  doubtful  trutli 
by  solid  and  conclusive  arguments.  When  men 
find  that  something  can  be  said  in  favour  of  what, 
on  the  very  proposal,  they  have  thought  utterly 
indefensible,  they  grow  doubtful  of  their  own  rea- 
son ;  they  are  thrown  into  a  sort  of  pleasing  sur- 
prise ;  they  run  along  with  the  speaker,  charmed 
and  captivated  to  find  such  a  plentiful  hanest  of 
reasoning,  where  all  seemed  barren  and  unpromis- 
ing. This  is  the  fairy  land  of  philosophy.  And 
it  very  frequently  happens,  that  those  plea.sing  im- 
pressions on  the  imagination,  subsist  and  produce 
their  effect,  even  after  the  eindcrntanding  has  been 
satisfied  of  their  unsubstantial  nature.  There  is  a 
snrt  of  gloss  upon  ingenious  falsehoods,  tliat  daz- 
zles the  imagination,  but  which  neither  belongs 
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to  nor  liccomes  the  sober  asjject  of  triilli.  I  have 
met  with  a  tjuotaliun  in  Lord  Coke's  Reports  that 
lleased  me  very  much,  lliougli  I  do  not  know 
from  wliencc  he  lias  taken  it :  '*  hilerdum  fucata 
^'Jalsitas,  (sa)**  he)  in  multis  est  probahilior,  et 
'^  sctpe  ratitmihus  i^incit  nudam  veritatevi."  In 
such  cases,  the  writer  has  a  certain  fire  and  alacri- 
ty inspired  into  him  by  a  consciousnesa,  that,  let 
it  fare 'how  it  will  with  the  subject,  his  ingenuity 
will  be  sure  of  applause ;  and  this  alacrity  becomes 
much  greater  if  he  acts  upon  the  offensive,  by  the 
impetuosity  that  always  accompanies  an  attack, 
and  the  unfortunate  propensity  which  maitkind 
have  to  the  finding^  and  exu^cjeratin^  faults.  The 
editor  is  satisfied  that  u  mind  which  has  no  re- 
straint from  a  sense  of  its  own  weakness,  of  itit 
subordinate  rank  in  the  creation,  and  of  tlie  ex- 
treme dangler  of  Icrtting  tlie  imairination  hjose  upon 
some  subjects,  may  very  plausibly  attack  every 
thin};  the  most  excellent  and  venerable ;  that  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  criticise  the  creation  it- 
self; and  that  if  we  were  to  examine  the  divine 
fabricks  by  our  Ideas  of  reason  and  fitness,  and  to 
use  the  same  method  of  attack  by  which  some  men 
have  assaulted  revealed  religion,  we  might  with  as 
good  colour,  and  widi  the  same  success,  make  the 
wisdom  and  power  of  God  in  his  creation  ap[)car 
to  many  no  better  than  foolishness.  There  is  an 
air  of  plausibilitv  which  accompanies  vuls:ar  rea- 
sonings and  notions,  taken  from  the  beaten  circle 
of  ordinary  experience,  that  is  admirably  suit- 
ed to  the  narrow  capacities  of  some,  and  to  the 
laziness  of  others.  But  this  advantaj^e  is  in  a 
great  measure  lost,  when  a  painful,  comprehen- 
sive survey  of  a  very  complicate<l  matter,  and 
which  re(|uire3  a  great  variety  of  considerations, 
is  to  be  made  ;  when  we  must  seek  in  a  profound 
.Stthiect,   not   only    for   argTimenta.    hut  for  new 


imflntejnit 


malerials  of  argument,  their  measures  and  tlieir 
metiiod  of  arrangement ;  when  we  must  go  out 
of  the  sphere  of  our  ordinary  idea^i,  and  wlipn 
we  viu\  never  walk  surely,  but  by  being  sensible 
of  our  blindness,  And  this  we  must  do,  or  wc 
do  nothing,  whenever  we  examine  the  result  of  a 
reason  which  is  not  our  own.  Even  in  matters 
which  are,  as  it  were,  just  within  our  reach,  what 
would  bccojnc  of  tljc  world,  if  the  practice  of  all 
moral  duties,  and  the  foundations  of  society, 
rested  upon  Iiaving  their  reasons  made  cJear  and 
demonstrative  to  every  individual  ? 

The  edi;tnr  knows  timt  the  subject  of  this  letter 
is  not  so  fully  handled  as  obviously  it  might;  it 
was  not  his  design  to  say  all  that  coidd  possil>ly 
be  said-  It  had  been  inexcusable  to  fill  a  large 
volume  with  lite  abuse  of  reason;  nor  would  surh 
an  abuse  have  been  tolerable,  even  for  a  few 
pages,  if  some  under-plot,  of  more  consequem-e 
tlian  the  apparent  design,  had  not  been  earned  on- 
Some  persons  have  thought  that  tlie  advantage* 
of  the  state  of  nature  ought  to  have  been  moit 
fully  displayed.  This  had  undoubtedly  been  a 
very  ample  subject  for  declamation  ;  but  thevdo 
not  consider  the  character  of  the  piece.  The 
writers  against  religion,  whilst  they  oppose  evwy 
system,  are  wisely  careful  never  to  set  up  any  of 
their  own.  If  some  inaccuracies  in  calculation, 
in  reasoning,  or  in  method,  be  found,  [^lorlMm 
these  will  not  be  looked  upon  as  faults  by  tae 
admirers  of  Lord  Bolikobboke  ;  who  will,  the 
editor  is  afraid,  obsenc  much  more  of  his  Lord- 
ship's character  in  such  particulars  of  the  folluwin? 
letter,  than  they  are  likely  to  find  of  that  rapid 
torrent  of  an  impetuous  and  overbearing  eloqucncf, 
and  tlie  variety  of  rich  imagery  for  which  lint 
writer  ia  justly  admired. 


ILL  I  venture  to  say,  my  Lord,  tliat  in  our 
Dnversation,  you  were  inclined  lo  ibe  party 
I  you  adopted  railier  by  llie  feolings  of  your 
nature,  than  by  the  conviction  of  your  judg- 
f  We  laid  open  the  foundations  of  society  ; 
Bu  feared,  tiiat  the  curiosity  of  this  search 
\  endanger  the  ruin  of  the  whole  fabrick. 
|K>uld  readily  have  allowed  my  principle,  but 
Mwded  the  consequences ;  you  thought,  that 
^■fece  entered  upon  these  reasoninj^,  wc 
HVcarried  insensibly  and  irresistibly  farther 
at  first  we  could  eitlier  have  iniag^inod  or 
d.  But  for  my  part,  my  Lord,  I  then  thought, 
bi  still  of  the  same  opinion,  that  errour,  and 
nth  of  any  kind,  is  dant^crous;  that  ill  con- 
[h»  can  only  flow  from  false  propositions  ;  and 
|p  know  whether  any  proposition  he  true  or 
{^  is  a  preposterous  method  to  examine  it  by 
■■ent  consequences. 

Hnvere  tlie  reasons  which  induced  me  to  go 
into  lliat  enquiry ;  and  they  are  the  reasons 
I  direct  nie  in  all  my  enquiries.   I  had  indeed 

>  reflected  on  that  subject  before  F  could 
D  on  myself  to  communicate  my  reflexions 
y  body,  Tliey  were  generally  melancholy 
jh ;  as  those  usually  are  which  carry  us  be- 
Uie  mere  surface  of  tilings  ;  and  which  would 
ibtedly  make  the  lives  of  all  thinking  men 
nely  miserable,  if  the  same  philosophy  wliich 
d  ihe  grief,  did  not  at  tlie  same  time  ad- 

tr  llie  comfort. 

lidering  political  societies,  their  origin, 
itution,  and  tlieir  effects^  I  have  some- 
in  a  good  deal  mort-  than  doubt,  whe- 
Creator  did  ever  really  intend  man  for  a 
kppiness.     He  has  mixed  in  his  cup  a 

natural  evils,  (in  spite  of  the  boasts  of 

hn  they  arc  evils)  and  every  endeavour  whirh 
It  and  policy  of  mankind  has  usetl  from  tiie 

Ptg  of  tiw  world  to  this  day,  in  order  to  ul- 
or  iiir<>  them,  has  only  served  to  introduce 
or  to  aggravate  and  inflame  the 
-...,. ..  this,  the  mind  of  man  itself  is  too 

>  and  restless  a  principle  ever  to  settle  on  the 
(Bpt  ***'  Mui»-'t-  !'•  discovers  every  day  some 
H||mnt  in  a  botly,  which  really  wanl.s  but 
F«  rrcrv  day  invents  some  new  artirictal 

guide  lliat  nature  which,  if  left  to  itself, 


were  the  best  and  surest  guide.  It  finds  out  ima- 
ginary beings  prescribing  imaginary'  laws ;  and 
then,  it  raises  imaginary  terrours  to  sup|>orta  be- 
lief in  the  beings,  and  an  obedience  to  the  laws. 
—Many  things  have  l>een  said,  and  very  well  un- 
doubtedly, on  tlie  subjection  in  which  we  should 
preserve  our  bodies  to  tlie  government  of  our 
understanding ;  but  enough  has  not  been  said 
upon  the  restraint  which  our  bodilv  necessities 
ought  to  by  on  the  extravagant  siildimities  and 
eccentrick  rovings  of  our  minds.  The  body,  or, 
as  some  tove  to  call  it,  our  inferiour  nature,  is 
wiser  in  its  own  plain  way,  and  attends  its  own 
busine^sa  more  directly  than  tlie  mind  with  all  its 
boasted  subtilty. 

In  the  state  of  nature,  without  question,  man- 
kind was  subjected  to  many  and  great  inconve- 
niences. Want  of  union,  want  of  mutual  assist- 
ance, want  of  a  common  arbitrator  to  res^ort  to  in 
their  difl'ereuces.  Tliese  were  evils  which  they 
could  not  but  have  felt  pretty  severely  on  many 
occasions.  Tlie  original  children  of  the  earth 
lived  with  their  bret-hren  of  the  other  kinds  in 
much  equality.  Their  diet  must  have  been  con- 
fined almost  wholly  to  the  vegetable  kind ;  and 
the  same  tree,  which  in  its  fluurishing  state  pro- 
duced them  berries,  in  its  decay  gave  them  an 
habitation.  Tlie  mutual  desires  of  the  sexes  unit- 
ing their  bodies  and  affections,  and  the  children 
which  are  the  results  of  these  intercourses,  intro- 
duced first  the  notion  of  society,  and  taught  its' 
conveniences.  This  society,  founded  in  natural 
appetites  and  instincts,  and  not  in  any  positive 
institution,  I  shall  call  nitturni  society.  Thus  far 
nature  went  and  succeeded  :  but  man  would  go 
farther.  The  great  errour  of  our  nature  is,  not  to 
know  where  to  stop,  not  (o  be  sati:«Hed  with  any 
reasonable  acrpjirement ;  not  to  compound  with 
our  condition  ;  but  to  lose  all  wc  have  gained  by 
uii  insatiable  pursuit  after  more.  Man  found  a 
considerable  advantage  by  tliis  union  of  many 
persons  to  form  one  family;  he  therefore  judged 
that  he  would  Hntl  his  acrounl  prtipcirtionahly  in 
an  union  of  many  families  into  one  body  politick. 
And  as  nature  has  formed  no  Iwnd  »if  union  lo 
hold  them  together,  he  supplied  this  defect  by 

This  IS  political  society.    And  hence  the  source* 
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of  what  are  usually  called  estates,  civil  societies, 
or  governments  ;  into  some  Ibrtn  of  which,  more 
extended  or  resiniiiiied,  all  mankind  have  g'radu- 
ally  fallen.  And  since  it  has  so  happened,  and 
that  we  owe  an  implicit  reverence  to  all  the  in- 
istitutions  of  our  ancestors,  we  shall  consider  these 
institutions  with  all  thai  modesty  with  which  we 
ought  to  conduct  ourselves  in  examining'  a  re- 
ceived opinion ;  but  with  all  that  freedom  and 
candour  which  we  owe  to  truth  wherever  we  find 
it,  or  however  it  may  contradict  our  own  noiions^ 
or  oppose  our  own  interests.  There  is  a  most 
ahsuru  and  audaciuiis  method  of  reasoning  avowed 
by  some  bigots  and  enthusiasts,  and  tlirough  fear 
assented  to  by  some  wiser  and  better  men  :  it  is 
this :  They  argue  against  a  fair  discussion  of 
popular  prcjudicejs,  because,  say  they,  though 
they  would  be  found  without  any  reasonable  sup- 
port, yet  the  discovery  might  be  productive  of 
llie  most  dangerous  consequences.  Absurd  and 
blasphemous  notion  !  as  if  all  happiness  was  not 
connected  with  the  practice  of  virtue,  which 
necessarily  def>ends  upon  the  knowledge  of  truth  ; 
lliat  is,  upon  the  knowledge  of  those  unalterable 
relations  which  Providence  has  ordained  that 
every  thing  should  bear  to  every  other.  Tliese 
relations,  which  are  truth  itself,  tlie  foundation  of 
virtue,  and  consequently,  the  only  measures  of 
happiness,  should  be  likewise  the  only  measures 
by  which  we  should  direct  our  reasoning.  To 
these  we  should  conform  in  good  earnest ;  and 
not  think  to  force  nature,  and  the  whole  order  of 
her  system,  by  a  compliance  with  our  pride  and 
folly,  to  conform  to  our  artificial  regulations.  It 
is  by  a  conformity  to  this  method  we  owe  the  dis- 
covery of  tlie  few  trutlis  we  know,  and  the  little 
liberty  and  rational  happiness  we  enjoy.  We  i 
have  something  fairer  play  than  a  reasoner  could 
have  expected  formerly ;  and  we  derive  advan- 
tages from  it  which  are  very  visible. 

Tlie  fabriek  of  superstition  has  in  this  our  age 
And  nation  received  nnicli  ruder  shocks  than  it 
'had  ever  felt  before  ;  and,  through  the  chinks  and 
breaches  of  our  prison,  we  see  such  glimmerings 
of  light,  and  feel  such  refreshing  airs  of  liberty,  | 
[Tw  daily  raise  our  ardour  for  more.  The  miseries 
derived  to  mankind  from  superstition  under  the 
name  of  religion,  and  of  ecclesiastical  t\Tanny 
under  the  name  of  church  government,  have  been 
clearly  and  usefully  exposed.  We  begin  to  think 
and  to  act  from  reason  and  from  nature  alone. 
Tliis  is  true  of  several,  but  by  far  the  majority  is 
still  in  rhe  same  old  state  of  blindness  and  slavery  : 
ami  much  is  it  to  be  feared  that  we  shall  perpe- 
tually relapse,  whilst  the  real  productive  cause  of 
all  this  superstitious  foUvi  entJmsiastical  nonsense, 
and  holy  tyranny,  holds  a  reverend  place  in  the 
CAiiniation  even  of  those  who  are  otherwise  en- 
lightened. 

Civil    government    borrows  a    strength    from 
ecclesiastical ;  and  artificial  laws  receive  a  sanc- 


•  IHA  III"  l«Ti1>ihlp  livM  to  our  Anv*.  to  have  «p*n  the  nfiblr 

Fflt'^f  itirtn  bv  thtft  nation  to  the  ciUtr<r««'l  Purtusut-xc,  he  liml 
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tion  from  artificial  revelations.  The  ideas  of  reli- 
gion and  government  are  closely  connected  ;  and 
whilst  we  receive  government  as  a  thing  neces&arr, 
or  even  useful  to  our  well-being,  we  shall  in  spite 
of  us  draw  in,  as  a  necessar>',  tliough  undesirable 
consequence,  an  artificial  religion  of  some  kind  or 
other.  To  this  the  vulgar  will  always  be  voluntary 
slaves;  and  even  those  of  a  rank  of  understanding 
superiour,  will  now  and  then  involuntarily  feel  its 
influence.  It  is  therefore  of  tlie  deepest  concern- 
ment to  us  to  be  set  right  in  this  point ;  and  to  be 
well  satisfied  whether  civil  government  be  such  a 
protector  from  natural  evils,  and  such  a  nurse  and 
increaser  of  blessings,  as  those  of  warm  imagina- 
tions promise.  In  such  a  discussion,  far  am  I  froo 
proposing  in  the  least  to  reflect  on  our  most  wiaa 
form  of  government ;  no  more  than  I  would,  la 
the  freer  parts  of  my  philosophical  writings,  meta 
to  object  to  the  piety,  truth,  and  perfection  of 
mo.'it  excellent  church.  Both  I  am  sensible  hara 
their  foundations  on  a  rock.  No  discovery  of 
truth  can  prejudice  them.  On  the  contrary,  tiie 
ntore  closely  the  origin  of  religion  and  government 
is  examined,  the  more  clearly  their  excellencies 
must  appear.  They  come  purJiied  from  tlie  fire. 
My  business  is  not  with  them.  Having  entered  a 
protest  against  all  objections  from  these  quartei^i, 
I  may  the  more  freely  enquire,  from  history  and 
experience,  how  far  policy  has  contributed  in  lU 
timt'S  to  alleviate  those  evils  which  Providencr, 
ihat  perhaps  has  designed  us  for  a  state  of  imper- 
fection, has  imposed ;  how  far  our  physical  iJdD 
has  cured  our  constitutional  disorders  ;  nA 
whether  it  may  not  have  introduced  new 
curable  perhaps  by  no  skill. 

In  looking  over  any  state  to  form  a  j 
on  it,  it  presents  itself  in  two  lights  ;  the  exi 
and  the  internal.  The  first,  that  relation 
it  bears  in  point  of  friendship  or  enmity  to 
states.  The  second,  that  relation  which  its 
[ionent  parts,  the  governing  and  the  governed, 
to  each  other.  The  first  part  of  the  external 
of  all  states,  their  relation  as  friends,  ra 
trifling  a  figure  in  history,  that  I  am  very  sorry  to 
say,  it  affords  me  but  little  matter  on  whii 
expatiate.  The  good  offices  done  by  one 
to  its  neighbour;*  the  support  given  in  pnl 
distress;  the  relief  afforded  in  general  c 
the  protection  granted  in  emergent  danger; 
mtittiiil  return  of  kindness  and  civility, 
atford  a  very  ample  and  very  pleasing  subi* 
history.  But,  ala* !  all  the  history  of  all  i 
concerning  all  nations,  does  not  afibrd  nttltf 
enough  to  fill  ten  pages,  though  it  should  be  iptf 
out  by  the  wirc-tlrawing  amplification  of  a  Guif* 
cjardini  hims<'lf.  The  glaring  side  is  that  of  €■• 
mity.  War  is  the  matter  which  filU  all  hi 
and  consequently  the  only  or  almost  tlieonly 
in  which  we  can  see  the  external  of  pol 
society  is  in  a  hostile  shape;  and  the  only  a< 
to  which  we  have  always  iteen,  and  still  nee,  alii 


9!f  do  not  think  mirselvM  entitled  tn  nitrr  hit  Lordship'* 
but  that  wc  arc  bound  to  follow  blm  exactly. 


tkcm  intent,  arc  sutli  as  tend  lo  tJio  destrucliun 

of  one  anoilier.    "  War,"  says  Macliiavel,  '*  oiiglit 

"  lo  be  Uie  only  study  of  a  prince ;"  and  l>y  a  prince, 

he  memns  every  sort  of  state,  however  conpiiiuted. 

•*  He  ought,"  says  tJils  jrreat  political  Doctor,  "  to 

•*  consider  peace  only  as  a  breathing-time,  whicjj 

[**  gnestumleisure  to  contrive,  and  fijrni.<he2<  ability 

toexeciite  military  plans."  A  nifditiition  on  (lie 

fCOmluct   of  political  societies  nuide  old   Hobhes 

uniigine,  tliat  Wiir  wa?  the  state  of  nature;   and 

truly,  if  a  man  judged  of  the  individuals  4>f  our 

ince   by  llieir  conduct  when   unitt-il  and  [lacked 

I  into  nations  and  king:dom&,  he  nii^ht  ainaE^tne  that 

every  .ort  of  virtue  was  unnatural  and  foreign  to 

ihe  miud  of  man. 

The  first  account*  we  Iiave  of  mankind  arc  but 
BO  many  accounts  of  their  butcheries.  All  empires 
have  been  cemented  in  bli>od  ;  and,  in  those  early 
periods  when  the  race  of  mankind  be^tin  first  lo 
form  themselves  into  parties  and  condjiuations, 
the  first  eflect  of  the  combination,  and  indeiHl  the 
«ml  for  which  it  seems  purposely  formed,  and  best 
olcqlatcd,  was  their  mutual  de.strnction.  All 
aarient  history  is  dark  and  uncertain.  One  thine: 
bowcver  is  clear, — there  were  conquerors,  and 
(vQipiests  in  those  days;  and,  consetjuentlv,  all 
dai devastation  by  which  tliey  are  formed,  and  all 
(hfet  oppression  by  which  they  are  maintained. 
Vc  know  little  of  Sesostris,  but  that  he  led  ofit  of 
Eeypt  an  army  of  above  700,000  men  ;  that  he 
werrwn  the  Me<li(erranean  coast  as  far  as  Colchis ;  i 
tiimi,  m  8ome  places,  he  met  but  little  resistance, 
iod  of  course  shed  not  a  great  deal  of  blood  ;  but 
ikal  he  found,  in  others,  a  people  who  knew  the 
iJue  of  their  liberties,  and  sold  thcra  dear,  Who- 
|*?CT  considers  the  army  thi.s  conqueror  headed , 
space  he  traversed,  and  the  opjKtsition  lie  frc- 
ly  raet,  with  the  natural  accidents  of  sick- 
and  tlic  dearth  and  badness  of  provision  to 
eh  he  must  have  Ix-en  subject  in  (he  variety  of 
latcs  and  countries  his  tnarrli  lay  throup;h,  if 
kxuytn  any  thintr,  he  must  know  tiiat  even  tlie 
iveror's  ainny  must  have  suffered  2:reatly;  and 
of  lliia  immense  numl>er,  but  a  verv  small 
coold  have  returned  to  enjoy  tlie  pluriik'r  ac- 
ittlatcd  by  tJie  loss  of  so  many  of  their  com- 
I,  and  tlie  deva.station  of  so  considerable  a 
of  the  world.  Considering:,  I  say,  tlie  vast 
headed  by  this  conqueror,  whose  unwieldy 
almost  alone  sufiicient  to  wear  down 
I.  it  will  be  far  from  excess  to  su[)pose 
.one  half  was  lo«t  in  the  expedition.  If  this 
the  slate  of  the  victorious,  and,  from  die  cir- 
jce»,  it  inu&t  have  been  this  at  the  least ;  the 
must  have  had  a  much  heavier  lo.ss,  as 
ipwtert,  slaughter  is  always  in  the  flii^ht,  and 
^ptnt  caniagcdld  in  those  times  and  countries  ever 
kaitcnd  the  first  ra^e  of  conquest.  It  will  therefore 
very  reasonable  to  allow  on  their  account  as 
li  added  to  the  losses  of  the  comjueror, 

aanunint  to  a  million  of  deaths,  and  then  we 
sec  ihw  conqueror,  the  oldest  we  have  on  the 
feeorda  of  history,  (though,  as  we  have  ohscned 
of  these  remote  times  is 


provokejl  but  by  his  ambition,  without  any  motives 
but  pride,  cruelty,  and  madness,  and  without  tiny 
benefit  to  himself;  (for  Justin  ex]>rcssly  tells  us  lie 
did  not  maintain  his  cmiquests)  but  solely  to  make 
so  many  iH'ople,  in  so  distant  countries,  feel  expe- 
rimentally huvv  severe  a  scourj^e  Providence  in- 
tends for  the  human  race,  when  lie  gives  one  nian 
the  power  over  many,  atul  amis  his  nattirally  im- 
jMjlL'iit  ami  feeble  rat^e  with  the  hands  of  niilliona, 
\v!l(:^  know  no  common  principle  of  action,  but  a 
blind  obedience  to  the  passions  of  their  ruler. 

The  next  personajjje  who  fip^ures  in  the  tras^edieg 
of  this  ancient  theatre  is  Semiramis  :  for  we  have 
no  particulars  of  Ninus,  but  that  he  matie  im- 
mense and  rapid  conquests,  which  doubtless  were 
not  compassed  without  the  usual  carnage.  We  see 
an  army  of  about  three  millions  employed  by  this 
martial  queen  in  a  war  ag^ainst  the  Indians.  We 
see  the  Indians  arminff  a  yet  erreater ;  and  we 
behold  a  war  coutinited  with  much  fyry,  and  with 
various  success.  This  ends  in  the  retreat  of  the 
queen,  witlt  scarce  a  tliird  of  the  troops  employed 
in  the  exjuedition  ;  an  exjK'dilion  which,  at  tliis 
nile,  must  have  cost  twr>  millions  of  souls  on  her 
part ;  and  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  judj;e  that  the 
country  which  was  the  seat  of  war  must  have  Ijcen 
an  equal  sufferer.  But  I  am  content  \o  detrait 
from  this,  and  to  suppose  that  the  Indians  Uist 
only  hair  so  much,  and  then  the  account  stands 
thus  :  In  this  war  alone,  (for  Semiramis  liatl  (»thcr 
wars)  in  this  sinp^lc  rei'^n,  unfl  in  tliia  one  spot  o 
(lie  nlobc,  did  three  millions  of  sovds  e.vpire,  with 
all  the  horrid  and  shocking  circumstances  which 
attend  all  warji,  and  tn  a  t[uarrel  in  which  none  of 
the  snfffrers  coidd  have  the  least  rational  concern. 

The  Bahyloniiin,  Assyrian,  Median,  and  Persian 
m(*narL'hies  must  have  poured  out  seus  of  bUxid 
in  their  formation,  and  in  their  tiestniction.  The 
armies  and  Heets  of  Xerxes,  their  numbers,  the- 
glorious  stand  made  against  them,  and  the  unfor- 
tunate event  of  all  his  mighty  preparations,  are 
known  to  every  body.  In  this  expedition,  drain- 
ing half  Asia  of  its  infiabilants,  he  led  an  army  of 
nbout  two  millions  to  be  slaughtered,  and  wasted 
by  a  thousand  fatal  accidents,  in  the  same  place 
where  his  predecessors  had  before  by  a  similar 
madnessconsume<lthe  flower  of  SO  many  kingdoms, 
and  wasted  the  force  of  so  extensive  an  empire.  It 
is  a  cheap  calculation  to  say,  that  the  Fcniian  em- 
pire, in  its  wars  ag^ainst  the  Greeks,  and  Scythians, 
threw  away  at  least  four  millions  of  itii  subjects ;  lo 
say  nothing  of  its  other  wars,  and  tJie  losses  sus- 
tained in  them.  Thejse  were  their  losses  abroad; 
but  lite  war  was  brought  home  to  them,  first  by 
Agesilaus,  and  afterwards  by  Alexander.  I  have 
not,  in  this  retreat,  the  books  necessary  to  make 
verv  exact  rulculations  ;  nor  is  it  necessary  to  give 
more  than  hints  to  one  of  your  Lfjrdship's  erudi- 
tion. You  will  recollect  his  uninterru[)ted  si'rics 
of  success,  You  will  run  over  his  battles.  You 
will  call  to  mind  the  carnage  wFiich  was  made. 
You  will  give  a  glance  at  the  whole,  ami  vni  will 
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ag^ree  with  me,  that  to  furm  this  hero  no  less  than 
twelve  hundred  thmisuud  lives  must  have  been 
sacrificed;  but  no  sooner  had  he  fallen  himself  a 
sacrifice  to  his  vices,  t)iiin  a  ihoiisund  breaches 
were  made  for  niin  to  enter,  and  give  the  last 
hand  to  this  scene  of  misery  and  destruction.  His 
kingdom  was  rent  and  divided ;  which  served  to 
employ  the  more  distinct  parts  to  tear  each  odier 
to  piece?,  and  bury  the  whole  in  blood  and  siauf^li- 
ler.  The  k«no?  of  Syria  and  of  Egypt,  the  king^s 
of  Pergamus  and  Maredon,  without  intermission 
worried  eadj  other  for  above  two  hundred  years  ; 
until  at  hist  a  strong;  power,  arising  in  the  west, 
rushed  in  ufion  them  and  silenced  their  tumuhs, 
by  involving  all  the  contending^  parties*  in  tlic  same 
destruction.  It  is  litt)^  to  say,  that  the  conten- 
tions between  the  successors  of  Alexander  depo- 
pulated that  part  of  the  world  of  at  least  two 
millions. 

The  stnip^le  between  t!ie  Macedonians  and 
Greeks,  and,  before  that,  the  disputes  of  the  Greek 
commonwealths  among  themselves,  for  an  impro- 
fitahle  superiority,  form  one  of  the  bloodiest  scenes 
in  historv.  One  is  astonished  how  such  a  small 
8pr)t  could  funiish  men  sufficient  to  sacrifice  to  the 
pitiful  ambition  of  possessintr  five  or  six  thousand 
more  acres,  or  two  or  three  more  vitlai^-es:  yet  to 
see  the  acrimony  and  bitterness  witli  which  this 
was  disputed  between  the  Athenians  and  Lacede- 
m<mians  ;  what  armies  cut  off;  what  fleets  sunk, 
and  burnt;  what  a  number  of  cities  sacked,  and 
their  inhabitants  slaughtered,  and  captived  ;  one 
would  be  induced  to  believe  the  decision  of  the 
fate  of  mankind,  at  least,  depended  n[»on  it!  But 
these  disputes  ended  as  all  such  ever  have  done, 
anelever  will  do  ;  in  a  real  weakness  of  all  parties; 
a  momentary  shadow,  and  dream  of  power  in 
some  one ;  and  the  sjjbjectioii  of  all  to  the  yoke  of 
a  strang;er,  who  knows  how  to  profit  of  rlieir  divi- 
sions. This  al  least  was  the  case  of  the  (Greeks  ; 
and  surely,  from  the  earliest  accounts  of  them,  to 
their  absorption  inti»  ihe  Roman  empire,  we  cannot 
judfce  that  their  intestine  diviMons,  and  their  , 
foreigrn  wars,  consumed  lesji  than  three  millions  of 
fJieir  inliabitants. 

What  an  Aceldama,  what  a  field  of  blood,  Sicily 
has  been  in  ancient  times,  whilst  the  mode  of  its 
povcmmcnl  was  controverted  between  the  reptjb- 
lican  and  tyrannical  parties,  and  the  possession 
riigce^led  for  bv  iJie  natives,  the  Greeks,  the  Car- 
la^inians,  and  the  Romans,  your  Lordship  will 
easily  recollect.  You  will  rcmend>er  the  total  de- 
•tniction  of  such  bodies  as  an  army  of  300,0{M) 
men.  You  will  find  every  page  of  its  history  dved 
in  blood,  and  blotted  and  confounded  by  timiults, 
rebellionif,  massacres,  assassinations,  proscriptions, 
and  a  scries  of  horrour  beyond  the  histories  perhaps 
of  any  other  nation  in  the  world ;  thotit^h  the  his- 
tories of  all  nations  are  made  up  of  similar  mat- 
ter. I  once  more  excuse  mv^elf  in  pinnt  of  ex- 
actness for  want  of  bu<jk>s.  Hut  I  shall  estimate 
the  slatifjhtcr*  in  this  island  but  at  two  millions  ; 
which  your  Lordahip  will  find  much  short  of  the 
reality. 


Let  us  pass  by  the  wars,  and  the  consequi 
of  them,  which  wasted  Grecia-Ma^ua,  before 
Roman  power  prevailed  in  tliat  part  of  Italf. 
They  are  perhaps  exag^j^erated ;  therefore  I  shall 
only  rate  tliem  at  one  million.  I^t  us  haj>ten  to 
ojjen  that  ^reat  scene  wfiich  establishes  tJie  Roman 
empire,  and  forms  the  prand  catiistrophe  of  the 
ancient  drama.  This  empire,  whilst  in  its  infancy, 
be^n  by  an  effusion  of  human  blood  scarcely 
credible.  The  neighbouring  little  slates  teeznm 
for  new  destruction :  the  Sabines,  the  Samnite$, 
the  yEqui,  the  V'olci,  the  Hctrurians,  were  broken 
by  a  series  of  slaughters  which  had  no  inlemip- 
tion,  for  some  hundreds  of  years  ;  slaughters  which 
upon  all  sides  consumed  more  than  two  milliom 
of  the  wretched  people.  The  Gauls,  rushing  into 
Italy  about  this  time,  added  the  total  destructioa 
of  their  own  armies  to  those  of  the  ancient  in- 
tiabitanLs.  In  short,  it  were  hardly  possible  lo 
conceive  a  more  horrid  and  bloody  picture,  if  tiiai, 
the  Punick  wars  that  ensueil  soon  after  did  out 
present  one,  that  far  exceeds  it.  Here  we  findl 
that  climax  of  devastation  and  ruin,  which  seemed 
to  shake  the  whole  earth.  TIic  extent  of  this  war 
which  vexed  so  many  nations,  and  both  elements, 
and  the  havock  of  the  human  species  caused  in 
both,  really  astonishes  beyond  expression,  wheu  it 
is  nakedly  considered,  and  those  matters  which  are 
apt  to  divert  our  attention  from  it,  the  characters, 
actions,  and  designs  of  the  persons  conccrneti,  are 
not  taken  into  the  account.  These  wars,  I  mvAt 
those  called  the  Punick  wars,  could  not  have  stood 
tlie  human  race  in  less  than  three  millions  of  tJv 
species.  And  yet  this  forms  but  a  part  only,  and 
a  very  small  part,  of  the  havock  cause<l  by  tlie 
Roman  ambition.  Tlie  war  with  Milhridale^wtt 
very  little  less  bloody;  that  prince  cut  off  at  oot 
stroke  150,000  Romans  by  a  massacre.  In  thai 
War  Sylla  dcstroyeil  HOO.OOd  men  at  Cheroniau 
He  defeated  Mithridates'  army  under  Dorilattt, 
and  slew  300,000.  This  great  and  unfortunate 
prince  lost  another  300,000  before  Cyzicum.  1a 
the  course  of  the  war  he  had  innumerable  other 
losses  ;  and  having  many  intervals  of  success,  he 
revenged  them  severely.  He  wa*  at  la8t  totally 
overthrown  ;  and  he  crushed  to  pieces  the  king 
of  Armenia  his  ally  by  the  greatness  of  his  niiB> 
Ail  who  had  connexions  with  him  shared 
same  fate.  The  merciless  genius  of  Sylla  h 
full  scope  ;  and  the  streets  of  Athens  were  nni 
only  ones  whicli  ran  with  blood.  At  tJiis  jjcr' 
the  sword,  glutted  with  foreign  slaughter,  tn 
it^  edge  upon  the  bowels  of  the  Roman  repu 
itself;  and  presented  a  scene  of  crutdtjes 
treasons  enough  almost  to  obliterate  the 
of  all  the  external  devastations.  I  intended,  mj 
liOrd,  to  have  proceeded  in  a  sort  of  meth<Nl  ia 
estimating  the  numbers  of  mankind  cut  off  m 
these  wars  wliieli  we  have  on  record.  But  I 
•:»bliged  to  alter  my  design.  Such  a  tragical 
fonniiy  of  havock  and  murder  would  di^gu^l 
Lordship  as  much  as  it  would  me;  anci  I  confe«  I 
already  feci  my  eyes  nke  by  keeping  there  f6 
long  intent  on  so  bloody  a  pros^)ect.     I  idiall  oh- 


ft  OD  the  Servile,  the  SociaUthe  Gallick, 
lish  ware ;  nor  upon  those  wiili  Jutjiirilia, 
»chus,  nor  many  otliers  equally  inijiort- 
Carried  on  with  equal  fury.  The  but- 
f  Juhus  Caesar  alone  are  calculated  by 
f  dse :  tlie  numbers  he  has  been  the 
f  destroying  have  been  reckoned  at 
D.  But  to  give  your  Lordsliif)  an  idea 
'  Bervc  as  a  standard,  by  which  to  niea- 
toroe  decree,  the  oUiers ;  you  will  turn 
»  on  Judea;  a  very  inconsiderable  spot 
urh  in  itself.  t]ioiig^h  ennobled  bv  the 
e%*ents   which   had    their    rise    in   that 

o!  happened,  it  matters  not  here  by  what 
I  become  at  several  times  extremely  po- 
Dd  to  supply  men  for  slaughters  scarcely 
if  other  well-knowTi  and  well-attested 
not  griven  them  a  colour.  The  first  set- 
he  Jews  here  was  attended  by  an  almoiit 
tirpation  of  all  the  former  inhabitants. 
a  civil  wars,  and  those  with  their  petty 
r»,  consumed  vast  multitudp-s  almost  every 
leveral  centuries ;  and  the  irruptions  of 
of  Babylon  and  Assyria  made  immense 
Yet  we  have  their  history  but  partially, 
stinct,  confused  manner;  so  that  1  shall 
w  the  strong;  jx>int  of  Hsfht  upon  that 
h  coincides  with  Roman  history,  and  of 
only  on  tlie  point  of  time  when  they  re- 
i  great  and  final  stroke  which  made  them 
I  nation  ;  a  stroke  which  is  allowed  to 
off  little  less  than  two  millions  of  that 
1  say  notliing;  of  the  loppings  made  from 
:  whilst  it  stood  ;  nor  from  the  suckers 
out  of  the  old  root  ever  since.  But  if, 
iconsiderable  part  of  the  g'lnbe,  such  a 
at  been  made  in  two  or  three  short  reigns, 
this  great  carnage,  great  as  it  is,  makes 
Htc  part  of  what  the  histories  of  that 
Hnn  us  tliey  suffered ;  what  shall  we 
wuntrics  more  extended,  and  which  have 
m  by  far  more  considerable  ? 
es  of  tl»is  sort  compose  the  uniform  of 
But  there  have  been  periods  when  no 
univenuil  destniction  to  the  race  of  maii- 
u  to  have  been  threatenetl.  Such  was 
n  tlie  Goths,  the  Vandals,  and  {he  Huns, 
^Gaul.  Italy,  Spain,  Greece,  and  Africa, 
■pruciion  before  them  as  tliey  advanced, 
ijf  horrid  desarts  every  way  behind  them. 
ti/iffue  siltntium.  secreli  colles  ;  fnnuiu- 
\  tecia  ;  nemo  exploratorihua  obuius,  is 
iUu  calls  Jades  victoritB.  It  is  always 
here  emphatically  so.  From  the 
the  swarms  of  Goths,   Vandals, 

>th«,  who  ran  towards  the  south,  in- 
ibwlf,  which  suffered  '.is  all  lo  the  north 

AlMMit  this  time  another  torrent  of 
t,  animated  by  the  same  fury,  and  en- 
by  the  same  success,  poured  out  of  the 
i  ravaged  all  to  tlie  nortli-east  and  west, 

It  parts  of  Persia  on  one  hand,  and 
"the  Loire, or  further  on  the  other ; 


destroying  all  the  proud  and  curious  monuments 
of  human  art,  tliat  not  even  the  memory  might 
seem  to  survive  of  the  former  inhabitant^!.  What 
has  been  done  since,  and  what  will  continue  to  be 
done  while  the  same  inducementslo  war  continue, 
I  shall  not  dwell  upon.  I  shall  only  in  one  word 
mention  the  horrid  effects  of  bigotry  and  avarice, 
in  the  conquest  of  Spanish  America  ;  a  conquest, 
on  a  low  estimation,  effected  by  the  murder  of  ten 
millions  of  the  species.  I  shall  draw  to  a  conclu- 
sion of  this  part,  by  making  a  general  calculation 
of  tlie  whole.  I  ihink  i  have  ucliially  iTientioned 
above  thirty-six  millions.  I  have  not  particularized 
any  more.  1  don't  pretend  to  exactiie-ss ;  there- 
fore, for  the  sake  of  a  general  view,  !  shall  lay 
tugetiier  all  those  actually  slain  in  battles,  or  who 
have  perished  in  a  no  less  miserable  manner  by 
the  other  dej>tniclive  consequences  of  war  front 
the  beginning  of  the  world  to  this  day,  in  the  four 
parts  of  it,  at  a  thoitsand  times  as  much  ;  no  ex- 
aggerated calculation,  allowing  for  time  and 
extent.  We  have  not  perhaps  spoke  of  tJie  five- 
hundredth  part  ;  I  am  sure  I  have  not  of  what  is 
actually  ascertained  in  liistory  ;  but  how  much  of 
these  butcheries  arc  only  expressed  in  generals, 
what  part  of  time  history  has  never  reached,  and 
what  vast  spaces  of  tlie  habitable  globe  it  has 
not  embraced,  I  need  nc»t  mention  to  y<Jur  Lord- 
ship. I  need  not  enlarge  on  those  torrents  of 
silent  and  inglorious  blood  whicJi  have  glutted  the 
thirsty  sands  of  Africk,  or  discoloured  the  polar 
snow,  or  fed  the  savage  foresto  of  America  for  so 
many  ages  of  continual  war.  Shall  I,  to  justify 
my  calculations  from  the  charge  of  extravagance, 
add  to  the  account  those  skirmishes  which  happen 
in  all  wars,  without  being  singly  of  sufficient  dig- 
nity in  mischief,  to  merit  a  place  in  history,  but 
which  by  their  frequency  compensate  for  this  com- 
parative innocence;  shall  I  hifiame  the  account 
by  lh<ise  geniTul  massacres  which  have  devoured 
whole  nitiesand  nations;  those  wasting  jjestilences, 
those  consuming  famines,  and  all  those  furies  that 
follow  in  the  train  of  war  ?  I  have  no  need  to 
exaggerate ;  and  I  have  purposely  avoided  a  pa- 
rade of  eloquence  on  this  occasion.  1  should 
despise  it  upon  any  occasion ;  else  in  mentioning 
these  slaughters,  it  is  obvious  how  much  tiie  whole 
might  be  lictghteiied,  by  an  afiecting  descrijition 
of  ihe  horrours  that  attend  tlie  wasting  of  king- 
doms and  sacking  of  cities.  But  I  do  not  write 
to  the  vulgar,  nor  to  that  which  only  governs  the 
vulgar,  their  passions.  I  go  upon  a  naked  and 
mcwterate  calculation,  just  enough,  without  a 
pedantical  exactness,  to  give  your  l.ordship  some 
feel ing  of  the  effects  of  pjlitical  societ  v .  I  cliarge 
the  whole  of  these  effects  on  political  society.  I 
avow  the  charge,  and  I  shall  preseiitlv  make  it 
good  to  your  Lordship's  satisfaction.  The  num- 
bers 1  particulari/tMl  are  about  thirty-six  millions. 
Besides  those  killed  in  battles  I  have  said  some- 
thing, not  half  what  the  matter  would  have  justi- 
fied, but  something  I  have  said  concerning  the 
consequences  of  war  even  more  dreadful  than  that 
monstrous  carnage  itself  which  shocks  our  human- 
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tSty,  and  almost  staggers  our  belief*.  So  that  al- 
>wing  me  in  my  exubemnce  one  way  for  my 
deficiencies  in  the  other,  you  will  find  me  not  tin- 
reasonable.  I  think  the  numbers  of  men  now 
upon  earth  are  computed  at  five  hundred  millions 
at  the  most.  Here  the  slaughter  of  mankind,  on 
what  you  will  catl  a  small  calculation,  amounts 
to  upwards  of  seventy  times  the  number  of  souls 
this  day  on  the  globe  :  a  point  which  may  furnish 
matter  of  reflection  to  one  less  inclined  to  draw 
consequences  than  your  Lordship. 

I  now  come  to  shew,  that  political  society  is 
justly  chargeable  with  much  the  greatest  part  of 
this  destruction  of  tlie  species.  To  give  the  fairest 
play  to  every  side  of  the  question,  I  will  own  that 
tliere  is  a  haughtiness  and  fierceness  in  human 
nature,  which  will  cause  innumerable  broils,  place 
men  in  what  situation  you  please  ;  but  owning 
this,  I  still  insist  in  charging  it  to  political  regu- 
lations, that  these  broils  are  so  frequent,  so  cruel, 
and  attended  with  consequences  so  deplorable.  In 
a  state  of  nature,  it  had  been  impossible  to  find 
a  number  of  men,  sufiicient  for  such  slaughters, 
agreed  in  the  same  bloody  purpose  ;  or  allowing 
that  they  might  have  come  to  such  an  agreement, 
(an  impossible  supposition)  yet  the  means  that 
simple  nature  has  supplied  them  with,  are  by  no 
meaAs  adequate  to  such  an  end  ;  many  scratches, 
many  bruises  undoubtedly  would  be  received  upon 
all  hands  :  but  only  a  few,  a  very  few  deaths.  So- 
ciety, and  f>oliticks,  which  have  given  us  these 
destructive  views,  have  given  us  also  the  means  of 
satisfying  tliem.  From  the  earliest  dawnings  of 
policy  to  this  day,  tlie  invention  of  men  has  been 
|»harpening  and  improving  the  mystery  of  murder, 
from  tlie  first  rude  essays  of  clubs  and  stones,  to 
the  present  perfection  of  gunnery,  cannoneering, 
bombarding,  mining,  and  all  those  species  of  arti- 
ficial, learned,  and  refined  cruelty,  in  which  we 
are  now  so  expert,  and  which  make  a  principal 
part  of  what  politicians  have  taught  us  to  believe 
IS  our  principal  glory. 

How  far  mere  nature  would  have  carried  us, 
we  may  judfje  bv  the  example  of  those  animals, 
who  still  follow  her  laws,  and  even  of  those  to 
whom  she  has  given  dispositions  more  fierce,  and 
arms  more  terrible,  tlian  ever  .she  intended  we 
should  use.  It  is  an  incontestable  truth,  that  there 
is  more  havock  made  in  one  year  by  men  of  men, 
than  has  been  made  by  all  the  lions,  tygers,  pan- 
thers, ounces,  leopards,  hyenas,  rhinoceroses,  ele- 
phants, bears,  and  wolves,  upon  their  several 
species,  since  the  beginning  of  the  world  ;  though 
these  agree  ill  enough  with  each  other,  and  have 
a  much  greater  proportion  of  rage  and  furv  in 
their  composition  than  we  have.  But  with  re- 
spect to  you,  ye  legislators,  ye  civilisers  of  man- 
kind !  ye  Orpheuses,  Moseses,  Minoses,  Solons, 
|Theseuse»,  Lycurguses,  Numas  !  with  resjn'ct  to 
you  be  it  s|X)ken,  your  regulations  have  done 
more  mischief  in  cold  blood,  than  all  the  rage  of 
tlie  fiercest  animals  in  their  greatest  lerrouf*,  or 
furies,  has  ever  done,  or  ever  coidd  do  ! 
Tliese  evils  arc  not  accidental.  Whoever  will  lake 


tlie  pains  to  consider  the  nature  of  society  wlH 
find  that  they  result  directly  from  its  constitution 
For  as  subordination,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
ciprocation  of  tyranny,  and  slavery,  is  ref|uisitei 
support  these  societies  ;  the  interest,  tlie  anibitioug 
the  malice,  or  the  revenge,  nay  even  the  whi 
and  caprice,  of  one  ruling  man  among  them, 
enough  to  arm  all  the  rest,  without  any  privs 
views  of  their  own,  to  the  worst  and  blackest  piu"-! 
poses  :  and  what  is  at  once  lamentable  and 
culous,  these  WTetclies  engage  under  those  bannc 
with  a  fury  greater  than  if  they  were  animated 
revenge  for  their  own  proper  wrongs. 

It  is  no  less  worth  observing,  that  this  artific 
division  of  mankind  into  separate  societies,  is 
perjjctual  source  in  itself  of  hatred  and  dis 
among  them.     The  names  which  disting-uish  : 
are  enough  to  blow  up  hatred  and  nige. 
amine  history  ;    consult  present  experience; 
you  will  find  that  far  the  greater  part  of  the  qua 
rels    between    several    nations,    had    scarce   anf 
other  occasion,  than,  that  these  nations  were 
ferent  combinations  of  people,  and  called  by  dif 
fercnt  names  :    to  an  Englishman,  the  name  of  ; 
Frenchman,  a  Spaniard,  an  Italian,  much  mod^i 
Turk,  or  a  Tartar,  raises  of  course  ideas  of  hat 
and  contempt.     If  you  would  inspire  this  comj; 
triot  of  ours  with  pity,  or  regard,  tor  one  of 
would  you  not  hide  that  distinction  ?    You 
not  pray  him  to  compassionate  the  poor  Fr 
man,  or  the  unhappy  German.     Far  from  it ; 
would  speak  of  him  as  a  foreigner:  an  aceiJie 
to  which  all  are  liable.     You  would  represent 
as  a  man  ;  one  partaking  with  us  of  the  samei 
mon  nature,  and  subject  to  the  same  law. 
is  something  so  averse  from  our  nature  in 
artificial  political  ditilinctions,  that  we  need 
other  trumpet  to  kindle  us  to  war  and  • 
tion.     But  (here  is  something  so  benign  .. 
ing  in  the  general  voice  of  humanity,  that, 
all  our  regulations  to  prevent  it,  the  simple 
of  man  applied  properly,  never  foils  to 
siihitary  effect. 

This  natural  unpremeditated  effect  of  polie]fl 
the  unpossessed  passions  of  mankind   apt 
other  occa-sions.      The  very  name  of  a  politic 
ft  statesman,  is  sure  to  cause  terrour  and  h: 
it   has    always    connected    with    it   the   idea* 
treachery,  cruelty,  fraud,  and  tyranny  ;  and 
writers,  who  have  faithfully  unveiled  tlie  va\ 
of  state-freemasonry,    have   ever   been    he! 
general  detestation,  for  even  knowing  so  ^lerfedly 
a  theory  so  detestable.     Tlie  case  of  M 
seems  at  first  sight  something  hard   in 
spect.      He   is  obligetl   to  bear  the  iniqutl 
those  whose  maxims  and  rules  of  trovcmme 
pul)lished.     His  speculation  is  more  abborredj 
their  practice. 

But  if  there  were  no  other  arguments  af^ 
artificial  society  than  this  I  am  going  to  ment' 
iiielhinks  it  ought  to  full  by  this  one  only, 
writers  on  the  science  of  policy  one  ngnce*!,  ^ 
they  uirree  with  experience,  that  nil  govpTM 
must  frequently  infringe  die  rules  of  justice  toj 


knselves;  that  truth  must  give  way  todis- 
loa ;  honesty  to  convenience  ;  and  hnma- 
^to  the  reig^ning  interest.  The  whole  of 
Hery  of  iniquity  is  called  the  reason  of 
It  is  a  reasfin  -w  iiicli  I  own  I  cannot  pene- 
WTiat  sort  of  a  protection  is  this  of  the 
right,  that  is  maintained  hy  infring;iny  the 
f  particulartii  ?  What  sort  of  justice  is  this, 
i  enforced  by  breaches  of  its  own  laws  ? 
aradoxes  I  leave  to  be  solved  by  llie  abie 
f  legislators  and  politicians.  For  my  part,  I 
It  a  plain  man  would  say  on  such  an  occa- 
\  can  never  believe,  that  any  institution 
le  to  nature,  and  proper  for  mankind,  could 
necessary,  or  even  expedient,  in  any  case 
ircr,  to  do,  what  the  best  and  worthiest 
I  of  mankind  warn  us  to  avoid.  But  no 
)  that  what  is  set  up  in  opposition  to  the 
nature  should  preserve  itself  by  trampling 
It  law  of  nature. 

love  that  these  sorts  of  pel  iced  societies  are 
ion  offered  to  nature,  and  a  constraint 
p  human  mind,  it  needs  only  to  look  upon 
ruinarv  measures,  and  instrument''  of  vio- 
Hiicli  are  every  where  used  to  support  them. 
take  a  review  of  the  dun^feons,  whips, 
lucks,  gibbets,  with  which  every  society  is 
Btly  stored  ;  by  which  hundreds  of  victims 
|i»llv  offered  up  to  suppirt  a  dozen  or  two 
I  and  madne^,  and  millions  in  an  abject 
le  and  dependence.  Tliere  was  a  time, 
looked  with  a  reverential  awe  on  these 
ka  of  policy ;  but  age,  experience,  and 
khy,  have  rent  tlie  veil ;  and  1  view  this 
%  sanctorum,  at  least,  without  any  cnthusi- 
idiniration.  I  acknowledge,  indeed,  the 
J  of  such  a  proceeiUng  in  such  institutions ; 
Hist  have  a  very  mean  opinion  of  institu- 
^re  such  proceedings  are  necessary. 
h  misfortune,  tliat  in  no  part  of  the  globe 
liberty  and  natural  religion  are  to  be  found 
id  free  from  the  mixture  of  political  adul- 
I.  Yet  we  have  implanted  in  us  by  Provi- 
(detu,  aiioms,  rules,  of  what  is  pious,  just, 
iMit,  which  no  political  crait,  nor  learned 
w,  can  entirely  ex[>cl  from  our  breasts. 
I  we  judge,  and  we  cannot  otherwise  judge, 
^veral  artificial  modes  of  religion  and  so- 
ld determine  of  them  as  they  approach  to, 
le  from,  this  standard, 
ihnplest  form  of  government  is  df.spotism, 
IJ  the  inferiour  orbs  of  power  are  moved 
Dv  tlie  will  oftlic  supreme,  and  all  that 
:ted  to  them  directed  in  ilic  same  man- 
by  the  occasional  will  of  the  magis- 
form,  as  it  is  the  most  simple,  so  it  is 

most  general.  Scarcely  any  part  of 
tt  exempted  from  its  power.  And  in 
•r  places  where  men  enjoy  what  they  call 
k  o continually  in  a  tottering  sittiation,  and 
treater  and  greater  strides  to  that  gulf  of 
fn  which  at  last  swallows  up  every  species 

iL      Tlie   manner  of  ruling    bcins: 
■Mnly  by  the  will  of  the  weakest,  and 


generally  the  worst,  man  in  the  society,  becomes 
tlie  most  foolish  and  capricious  thing,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  is  the  most  terrible  and  destructive, 
that  well  can  be  conceived.  In  a  despotism  the 
principal  person  finds,  that,  let  the  want,  misery, 
and  indigence  of  hiK  subjects  be  what  they  will, 
he  can  yet  possess  abundantly  of  every  thing  to 
gratify  liis  most  insatiable  wishes.  He  does  more, 
He  finds  that  these  gratifications  increase  in 
proportion  to  the  wretchedness  and  slavery  of  his 
subjects.  Thus  encouraged  both  by  passion  and 
interest  totrarapleon  the  publick  welfare,  and  by 
his  station  placed  above  both  shame  and  fear,  he 
proceeds  to  the  most  horrid  and  shocking  outrages 
upon  mankind.  Their  persons  become  victims  of 
his  suspicions.  The  slightest  displeasure  in  death  ; 
and  a  disagreeable  aspect  is  often  as  great  a 
crime  as  high  treason.  In  the  court  of  Nero,  a 
person  of  learning,  of  unquestioned  merit,  and  of 
unsuspected  loyalty,  was  put  to  death  for  no 
other  rejison,  than  that  he  had  a  pedantic  coun- 
tenance which  displeased  the  emj>erour.  This 
very  monster  of  mankind  appeared  in  the  begin- 
ning of  his  reign  to  be  a  person  of  virtue.  Many 
of  the  greatest  tyrants  on  tlie  records  of  history 
have  begun  their  reigns  in  the  fairest  manner. 
But  the  truth  is,  this  unnatural  power  corrupts 
both  the  heart  and  the  understanding.  And  to 
prevent  the  least  hope  of  amendment,  a  king  is 
ever  surrotmded  by  a  croud  of  tnfamoiis  flatterers, 
who  find  tlieir  account  in  keeping  him  from  the 
least  light  of  reason,  till  all  ideas  of  rectitude  and 
justice  are  utterly  erased  from  his  mind.  When 
Alexander  had  in  his  fury  inhumanly  butchered 
one  of  his  best  friends  and  bravest  captains  ;  on 
the  return  of  reason  he  begun  to  conceive  a  hor- 
rour  suitable  to  the  gtiilt  of  such  a  murder.  In 
this  juncture,  his  council  came  to  his  assistance. 
But  what  did  his  council  ?  They  found  him  out 
ft  philosopher  who  gave  him  comfort.  And  in 
what  manner  did  this  philosopher  comfort  him  for 
the  loss  of  such  a  man,  and  heal  his  conscience, 
flagrant  with  the  smart  of  such  a  crime  ?  You  have 
the  matter  at  length  in  Plutarch.  He  told  him, 
"  that  let  a  sovereiffn  do  what  he  will,  ail  kis  ac- 
"  tions  are  just  and  Imvfut,  because  they  are  his." 
The  palaces  of  all  princes  abound  with  such  courtiv 
philosophers.  The  consequence  was  such  as  might 
be  expected.  He  grew  every  day  a  monster  more 
abandoned  to  unnatural  lust,  to  debauchery,  to 
drunkenness,  and  to  murder.  And  yet  this  was 
originally  a  great  man,  of  uncommon  capacity, 
and  a  strong  propensity  to  virtue.  But  unbounded 
power  proceeds  step  by  step,  until  it  has  eradi- 
cated every  laudable  principle.  It  has  been 
remarked,  that  there  is  no  prince  so  bad,,  whose 
favourites  and  ministers  are  not  worse.  There  is 
hardly  any  prince  without  a  favourite,  hy  whom 
he  is  governed  in  as  arbitrary  a  manner  as  he 
governs  the  wretches  subjected  lo  him.  Here  the 
tyranny  is  doubled,  Tliere  are  two  courts,  and 
two  interests ;  both  very  different  from  tlie  inte- 
rests of  the  people.  Tlie  favourite  knows  that 
the  regard  of  a  tyrant  is  as  inconstant  and  capri- 
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cious  as  that  of  a  woman  ;  and  concludtnu^  his 
time  to  be  short,  he  makes  haste  to  till  itp  the 
measure  of  his  iniquity,  in  rapine,  in  luxury,  and 
in  revenue.  Every  avenue  to  the  throne  is  shut 
up.  lie  oppresses  and  ruins  the  people,  whilst  he 
persuades  the  prince,  that  those  murmurs  raised 
by  Itis  own  oppression  are  the  effects  of  disaffection 
to  the  prince's  government.  Then  is  the  natural 
violence  of  despotism  inflamed  and  ajjj^ravatcd 
by  hatred  and  revenge.  To  deserve  well  of  the 
Btate  Ls  a  crime  against  the  prince.  To  be  popular, 
and  to  be  a  traitor,  are  considered  as  synonymous 
terms.  Even  virtue  is  dangerous,  a:*  an  aspiring 
qnaUty,  that  claims  an  estcci\^  by  itself,  and  inde- 
pendent of  the  countenance  of  the  court.  What 
has  been  said  of  the  chief,  is  tnie  of  the  inferiour 
officers  of  this  species  of  government ;  each  in  his 
province  exercising  the  same  tyranny,  and  grind- 
ing the  people  by  an  oppre-ssion,  the  more  severely 
felt,  as  it  is  near  them,  and  exercised  by  base  and 
subordinate  f>ersons.  For  the  gross  of  the  people : 
they  are  considered  as  a  mere  herd  of  cattle ;  and 
really  in  a  little  time  become  no  better;  all  prin- 
ciple of  honest  pride,  all  sense  of  tlie  dignity  of 
tlieir  nature,  is  lost  in  their  slavery.  The  day, 
Buys  Homer,  which  makes  a  man  a  slave,  takes 
away  half  his  worth ;  and  in  fact,  he  loses  every 
impulse  to  action,  but  tliat  low  and  base  one  of 
fear. —  In  this  kind  of  government,  human  nature 
is  not  only  abused,  and  insulted,  but  it  is  actually 
degnided  and  sunk  into  a  species  of  brutality.  Tlie 
consideration  of  this  made  Mr.  Locke  say,  with 
great  ju.stice,  that  a  government  of  this  kind  was 
worse  than  anarchy ;  indeed  it  is  so  abhorred  and 
detested  by  all  who  live  under  forma  that  have  a 
milder  appearance,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  rational 
man  in  Europe  tliat  would  not  prefer  death  to 
Asiatick  despotism.  Here  then  we  have  the 
acknowledgement  of  a  great  philosopher,  that  an 
irre^ilar  state  of  nature  is  preferable  to  such  a 
government;  we  have  the  consent  of  all  sensible 
and  generous  men,  who  carry  it  yet  further,  and 
avow  tiiat  death  itself  is  preferable;  and  yet  this 
species  of  government,  so  justly  condemned,  and 
so  generally  detested,  is  what  iuHiutety  the  greater 
part  of  mankind  groan  under,  and  have  groaned 
un<ler  from  the  beginning.  80  that,  by  sure  and 
uncontested  principles,  Uie  greatest  part  of  the 
governments  on  earth  must  be  concludefl  tyrannies, 
impostures,  violations  of  the  natural  rights  of  man- 
kind, and  worse  than  the  most  disorderly  anarchies. 
How  much  other  forms  exceed  litis,  we  shall  con- 
sider iujuiediiitoly. 

In  all  parts  of  the  world,  mankind,  however  de- 
based, retains  still  die  sense  o(  feeling  ;  the  weight 
of  tyranny,  at  last,  becomes  insup|K»rtable ;  but 
the  remedy  is  not  so  easy  :  in  genrnd.  the  only 
remedy  by  which  they  attempt  to  cure  the  tyranny, 
i*  to  change  the  tyrant.  This  is,  and  always  was, 
theciwe,  fur  the  greater  part.  In  some  countries, 
howevci,  were  found  men  fif  more  penetration ; 
who  diHTovercd,  "  thnt  (if  lice  Ay  one  mnn's  will, 
"  wan  the  cntme  of  nil  mens  mi^eri/."  They  there- 
fore changed  their  former  melbod,  and,  assembling 


the  men  in  tlieir  several  societies,  tlie  mostt 
able  for  their  understanding  and  fortiini 
confided  to  them  the  charge  of  the  publick ' 
TJjis  originally  formed  what  is  called  an  arisi 
They  hoped  it  would  be  impossible  that 
number  could  ever  join  in  any  design  aga 
general  good ;  and  they  promised  tJiemi 
great  deal  of  security  and  happiness,  fi 
united  councils  of  so  many  able  and  exp< 
persons.  But  it  is  now  found  by  abundai 
rience,  that  an  aristocracy  an<l  a  rtespntis 
but  in  name;  and  that  a  people,  who 
general  excluded  from  any  share  of  the  leg 
arc,  to  all  intents  and  puqjoses,  as  iriucu 
when  twenty,  indepentfent  of  them,  go^ 
when  but  one  domineers.  The  tjTanny 
more  felt,  as  every  individual  of  tJie  nobles! 
Imugliiiness  of  a  sultan  ;  the  people  arc  m 
serable,  ais  they  seem  on  the  verge  of  libeil 
which  they  are  for  ever  debarred  :  this  fa 
idea  of  lil>erty,  whilst  it  presents  a  vain  shi 
happiness  to  tlie  subject,  binds  faster  the 
of  his  subjection.  What  is  left  undone 
natural  avarice  and  pride  of  those  who  an 
above  the  others,  is  completed  by  their  sus 
and  their  dread  of  losing  an  autliority,  wl 
no  support  in  the  connnon  utility  of  the 
A  Genoese  or  a  Venetian  republic k,  is  a  co 
despotism. :  where  you  find  the  same  prid 
nders,  the  same  base  subjection  of  tlie  peo 
same  bloody  maxims  of  a  suspicious  polii 
imc  respect  the  aristocracy  is  Avorec  tl 
despotism.  A  body  politick,  whilst  it  reH 
authority,  never  changes  its  maxims  ;  a  dti 
which  is  this  day  horrible  to  a  supreme  dfi| 
the  caprice  natural  to  the  heart  of  man,  a 
the  same  caprice  otlierwise  exerted,  be  as 
the  next ;  in  a  succession,  it  is  possible  1 
with  some  good  princes.  If  there  ham 
Ttberiuses,  Caligulas,  Neros,  there  hari 
likewise  the  serener  days  of  Vespasians, ' 
Trajans,  and  Antonines  ;  but  a  body  poll 
not  influenced  by  caprice  or  whim  ;  il  pnx 
a  regular  manner  ;  its  succession  is  insensibl 
every  man,  as  he  enters  it,  either  has,  ( 
attains,  the  spirit  of  the  whole  Inxly.  Ne< 
it  known,  that  an  aristocracy,  which  was  fa 
and  tyrannical  in  one  century,  became  M 
mild  in  ilie  next.  In  effect,  the  yoke 
cies  of  government  is  so  galling,  that  wl 
people  have  got  the  least  power,  they  Ii 
it  otf  with  the  utmost  indignation,  audi 
a  popular  form.  And  when  they  hai 
strengtJi  enough  to  suppfjrt  tliemselvea,  tbi 
thrown  thcuiselves  into  the  arms  of  detjmk 
the  more  eligibh'  of  the  two  evils.  Thi 
was  the  case  of  Denmark,  which  sought  9 
from  the  oppression  of  its  nobdily,  in  iIm 
hold  of  arbitrary  power.  Poland  hasfl 
the  name  of  republick,  ami  it  is  one  of  S 
cratick  fonn  ;  but  it  is  well  known,  that  t 
finger  of  this  government  is  heavier  tl 
loins  of  arbitrary  jK>wer  in  most  nalinni 
people  are  not  only  politicaUv    Imt   (« 
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with  the  utmost  indignity, 
Venice  is  somewhat  more  mude- 
rate ;  >t(  even  here,  so  heavj'  is  the  anstocrutick 
joke,  that  the  nobles  liave  been  obliged  to  ener-  ' 
T»te  the  cpirit  of  their  subjects  by  every  sort  of 
fifelMmclieiy;  tliey  have  denied  tliem  the  liberty 
'rmaan,  and  tiicy  have  made  them  amends,  by 
a  base  soul  will  think  a  more  valuable  liberty, 
not  only  allowing^,  but  encourapno^  them  to 
ipt  themselves  in  the  most  scandalous  mjirviier. 
**•  Cfinsider  iheir  subjects  as  the  farmer  does 
rKo^  he  keeps  to  feast  upon.  He  holds  hiiiv 
;  in  his  «tye.  but  allows  him  to  wallow  as  much 
pleuttes  in  liis  beloved  filth  and  ji^luttony.  So 
lalously  debauched  a  people  as  that  of  Venice 
lie  Diet  with  no  where  else.  High,  low,  men, 
jmeD,  clersr)',  and  laity,  are  all  alike.  The 
nobility  are  no  less  afraid  of  one  another, 
they  are  of  the  people ;  and,  for  that  rea- 
politir-rdly  enervate  their  own  body  by  tiie 
eflcniinatc  luxury  by  which  they  corrupt 
subjerti».  They  are  impoverished  by  every 
which  can  be  invented  ;  and  they  are  kept 
r^rpetual  terrour  by  the  horrours  of  a  statc-in- 
Here  you  jiee  a  people  deprived  of  all 
freedom,  and  tyrannized  over  by  about 
id  men ;  and  yet  this  body  of  two 
are  so  far  from  enjoying  anv  liberty  by 
II  of  the  rest,  that  they  are  in  an  in- 
r  state  of  slavery ;  thev  make  tliem- 
tlic  tuost  degenerate  and  unhappy  of  man- 
fof  no  other  purpose  than  that  tliey  may 
I  tually  contribute  to  the  misery  of  a 
I.  In  short,  the  regular  and  me- 
proreedings  of  an  aristocracy  are  more 
»blc  than  the  very  excesses  of  a  despotism, 
in  getieml,  much  further  from  any  remedy. 
»u»,  my  Lord,  we  have  pursued  aristocracy 
Dgh  il»  whole  progress;  we  have  seen  the  seeds, 
RTowth,  and  the  fruit.  It  could  boast  none 
advanta^^  of  a  despotism,  miserable  as 
advantageit  were,  and  it  was  overloaded  with 
iberance  of  mischiefs,  unknown  even  to  dea- 
Il»elf.  In  effect,  it  is  no  more  than  a  dis- 
fvninny.  Tliis  form  therefore  could  be 
'1.  even  in  speculation,  by  those  who 
"f  thinking,  and  could  be  less  borne 
;ti«:t  by  any  who  were  capable  of  feeling. 
rer,  the  fruitful  jKjlicy  of  man  was  not  yet 
He  had  yet  another  farthing-candle 
iy  the  deficiencies  of  the  suti.  This  was  the 
ibrm,  known  by  political  writers  under  the 
laf  dtmocracy .  Here  the  people  transacted 
lUic  business,  or  the  greater  part  of  it,  in 
persons  :  their  laws  were  made  by  thera- 
lvr*t  and  upon  any  failure  of  duty,  their  offiicirs 
accountable  to  themselves,  and  to  them  only. 
I  appearance,  they  had  secured  by  this  metliud 
'adrantases  of  order  and  good  government, 
paying  their  liberty  for  the  purcha.sc. 
.  lujrd,  we  are  come  to  the  master-piece 
an  refinement,  and  Roman  solidity,  a 
(c»polar  goveminent.  The  earliest  and  must  cele- 
tlUctti  mirari,  posse  rtiam  sub  malls 


brated  republick  of  this  model  was  that  of  Athens. 
It  was  constructed  by  no  less  an  artisl  than  the 
celebrated  poet  and  philosopher,  Solon.  But  no 
sooner  was  this  political  vessel  launchi'd  from  the 
stocks,  than  it  overset,  even  in  the  lifetime  of 
the  builder.  A  tyranny  immediately  supervened; 
not  by  a  foreign  conquest,  not  by  accident,  but 
by  the  ver\'  nature  and  constitution  of  a  democracy. 
An  artful  man  became  popular,  the  people  hi 
power  in  their  hands,  and  they  devolved  a  consi- 
derable share  of  their  power  upon  their  favourite  ; 
and  the  only  use  he  made  of  this  power,  was  to 
plunge  those  who  gave  it  into  slavery.  Accident 
restored  their  liberty,  and  the  same  good  fartime 
produced  men  of  uncommon  abilities  and  uncom- 
mon virtues  amongst  ihem.  But  these  abilities  i 
were  sufTcred  to  be  of  little  .service  either  to  their' 
possessors  or  to  the  state.  Some  of  these  men,  for 
whose  sakes  alone  we  read  their  history,  they 
banished  :  others  they  imprisoned  ;  and  all  they 
treated  with  various  circumstances  of  the  most 
shameful  ingratitude.  Republicks  have  many 
things  in  the  spirit  of  absolute  monarchy,  but  none 
more  than  this.  A  shining  merit  is  e\'er  hated  or 
sus|jected  in  a  popular  assembly,  as  well  as  in  a 
court ;  and  all  services  done  the  state  are  looked 
upon  as  dangerous  to  the  rulers,  whether  sultans 
or  senators.  The  Ostracism  at  Athens  was  built 
upon  this  principle.  The  giddy  people,  whom  we 
have  now  under  consideration,  being  elated  with 
some  flashes  of  success  which  they  owed  to 
nothing  less  than  any  merit  of  their  own,  began 
to  tyrannize  over  their  equals,  who  had  associated 
with  them  for  their  common  defence.  With  their 
prudence  they  renounced  all  appearance  of  justice,  j 
They  entered  into  wars  rashly  and  wantonlv.  If 
they  were  unsuccessful,  instead  of  growing  wisei 
by  their  misfortune,  tliey  tlircw  the  whole  blame 
of  their  own  misconduct  on  the  ministers  whoj 
had  advised,  and  tJie  generals  who  had  conducted, 
those  wars ;  until  by  degrees  they  had  cut  off  all 
who  could  serve  them  in  their  councils  or  their 
battles.  If  at  any  times  tliese  wars  had  an  hap- 
pier issue,  it  was  no  less  difficult  to  deal  with  tliem 
on  account  of  their  pride  and  insolence.  Furious 
in  their  adversity,  tyrannical  in  their  successes, 
a  commander  had  more  trouble  to  concert  his 
defence  before  the  people,  than  to  plan  the  opera- 
tions of  tlie  campaign.  It  was  not  uncommon 
for  a  general,  under  the  horrid  despotism  of  the 
Roman  emperours,  to  be  IH  received  in  proportion 
to  the  greatness  of  his  services.  Agricola  is  a  Btrongi 
instance  of  this.  No  man  had  done  greater  things, 
nor  with  more  honest  ambition.  Yet,  on  his  re- 
turn to  court,  he  was  obliged  to  enter  Rome  with 
all  the  secresy  of  a  criminal.  He  went  to  the 
palace,  not  like  a  victorious  commander  who  had 
merited  and  might  demand  the  greatest  rewards, 
but,  like  an  offender  who  had  come  to  supplicate  a 
pardon  for  his  crimes.  His  reception  was  answer- 
able ;  *^  Ejrccptusfjue  hrevi  oscufo  et  nulla  ser- 
"  mone,  turbce  servientium  immiitus  est."  Yet  in 
that  worst  season  of  this  worst  of  monarcliical  • 
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tyrannies,  modesty,  discretion,  and  coolness  of 
temper,  formed  some  kind  of  security  even  for 
the  highest  merit.  But  at  Athens,  the  nicest  and 
best  studied  behnvionr  was  not  a  sufficient  truard 
for  a  man  of  gjeat  capacity.  Some  of  their  bravest 
commanders  were  obligred  to  fly  their  country, 
aome  to  enter  into  the  service  of  its  enemies,  rather 
than  abide  a  popular  determination  on  their  con- 
duct, lest  as  one  of  them  said,  Uieir  a^iddiness 
might  make  tl»e  people  condemn  where  they  meant 
to  acquit;  to  throw  in  a  black  bean  even  when 
they  intended  a  white  one. 

The  Athenians  made  a  very  rapid  progress  to 
the  most  enaimous  excesses.  The  people,  under 
no  restraint,  soon  grew  dissolute,  luxuriouii,  atttt 
idle.  They  renounced  all  labour,  and  began  to 
subsist  themselves  from  the  publick  revenues.  They 
lost  all  concern  for  their  common  honour  or  safety, 
and  could  bear  no  advice  that  tended  lo  reform 
them.  At  this  time  truth  became  offensive  to 
those  lords  the  people,  and  most  highly  dangerous 
lo  the  speaker.  The  orators  no  longer  ascended 
the  rostruniy  but  to  corrupt  them  further  with  the 
most  fulsome  adulation.  These  orators  were  all 
bribed  by  foreign  princes  on  the  one  side  or  the 
other.  And  besides  its  own  parties,  in  tliis  city 
there  were  parties,  and  avowed  ones  too,  for  the 
Persians,  Spartans,  and  Macedonians,  supported 
each  of  them  by  one  or  more  demagogues  pen- 
sioned and  bribed  lothis  iniquitous  service.  The 
people,  forgetful  of  all  virtue  and  publick  spirit, 
and  intoxicated  with  the  flatteries  of  their  orators 
(these  courtiers  of  republicks,  and  endowed  with 
thedistingnishingcharacleristicks  of  all  other  cour- 
tiers) this  people,  I  say,  at  last  arrived  at  that 
pitch  of  madness,  tliat  they  coolly  and  delibe- 
rately, by  an  express  law,  made  it  capital  for  any 
man  to  propose  an  application  of  tl\e  immense 
sums  squandered  in  publick  shows,  even  to  the  most 
necessary  purposes  of  the  state.  When  you  see 
the  people  of  tliis  republick  banishing  and  murder- 
ing their  best  and  ablest  citizens,  dissipating  the 
publick  treasure  with  the  most  senseless  extrava- 
gance, and  spending  their  whole  time,  as  spectators 
or  actors,  in  playinsr,  fiddling,  dancing  and  sing- 
ing, does  it  not,  my  Lord,  strike  your  imagination 
with  the  image  of  a  sort  of  complex  Nero  ?  And 
does  it  not  strike  you  with  the  greater  horrour, 
when  you  observe,  not  one  man  only,  but  a  wliole 
city,  grown  drunk  witli  pride  and  power,  running 
witit  a  rage  of  folly  into  the  same  mean  and 
senseless  debauchery  and  extravagance  ?  But  if 
tliis  people  resembled  Nero  in  their  extravagance, 
much  more  did  they  resemble  and  even  exceed 
him  in  cruelty  and  injustice.  In  the  time  of 
Pericles,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  times  in  the 
history  of  that  commonwealth,  a  king  of  Egypt 
sent  them  a  donation  of  com.  Tliis  they  were 
mean  enough  to  accept.  And  had  the  Egyptian 
prince  intended  the  ruin  of  this  city  of  wicked 
bedlamites,  he  could  not  have  taken  a  more  effec- 
tual method  to  do  it,  than  by  such  an  ensnaring 
largess.  Tlie  distribution  of  this  bounty  caused  a 
quarrel ;  the  majority  set  on  foot  an  enquiry  into 
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the  title  of  the  citizens ;  and  upon  a  vain 
of  illegitimacy,  newly  and  occasionally  set  | 
they  deprived  of  their  share  of  tlie  royal  donafj 
no  less  timti  five  thousand  of  their  own 
Tliev  went  further  ;  they  disfranchised  them ; 
having  once  begun  with  an  act  of  injustice, 
could  set  no  bounds  to  it.     Not  content 
cutting  them  off  from  the  rights  of  citizens, 
plundered  tliese  unfortunate  wretches  of  all 
substance ;  and,  to  crown  this  master-piece  of 
lencc  and  tyranny,  they  actually  sold  every  q 
of  the  Hve  thousand  as  slaves  in  the  publick  ng 
ket.     Observe,  my  Lord,  that  the  five  thousi 
we  here  speak  of  were  cut  off  from  a  body 
no  more  than   nineteen  thousand ;  for  the  ei 
number  of  citizens  was  no  greater  at  that 
Could  the  tyrant  who  wished  tlie  Roman  peci 
but  one  neck  ;  could  llic  tyrant  Caligula  him 
have  done,  nay,   he  could  scarcely  wish  toi 
greater  mischief,  than  to  have  cut  off,  at  < 
stroke,  a  fourtli  of  his  people  ?    Or  has  the  cnK 
of  that  series  of  sanguine  tyrants,  the  Ciesars,  t 
presented  such  a  piece  of  flagrant  and  extem 
wickedness  ?  The  whole  history  of  this  celebr4 
republick  is  but  one  tissue  of  rashness,  folly,  i 
gi-Tititude,  injustice,  tumult,  violence,  and  tyran 
and,  indeed,  of  every  species  of  wickedness  t 
can  well  be  imagined.     This  was  a  city  of  % 
men,  in  which  a  minister  could  not  exercise 
functions;  a  warlike  people,  amongst  whoai 
general  did  not  dare  either  to  gain  or  lose  a  fa 
tie ;  a  learned  nation  in  which  a  philosopher  ca 
not  venture  on  a  tr^t^  enquiry.     This  was  tlie « 
which  banished  Themistocles,  starved  AristM 
forced  into  exile  Miltiadcs,  drove  out  AnaxifOi 
and  poisoned  .Socrates.     This  was  a  city  «fl 
changed    the   form   of  its  government  with 
moon ;  eternal  conspiracies,  revolutions  daOy, 
thing  fixed  and  established.     A  republick,  as 
antienl  philosopher  has  observed,  is  no  one  spM 
of  government,  but  a  magazine  of  every  spedi 
here  you  find  every  sort  of  it,  and  that  in 
worst  form.     As  there  is  a  perpetual  chan^,  < 
rising  and   the  other  falling,  you  have  all 
violence  and  wicketl  policy  by  which  a  beginaf 
power  must  always  acquire  its  strength,  sad 
the  weakness  by  whicli  falling  states  are  biw| 
to  a  complete  destruction. 

Rome  has  a  more  venerable  aspect  than  AdM 
and  she  conducted  her  affairs,  so  far  as  relaisi 
ibe  ruin  and  oppression  of  the  greenest  p«it 
the  world,   with  greater  wisdom  and  more 
fomiity.     But  the  domestick  economy  of  'dk 
two  states  was  nearly  or  altotretltcr  the  same, 
internal  dissension  constantly  tore  to  pieces 
bowels  of  the  Roman  commonwealth.     You 
the  same  confusion,  the  same  factions,  which i 
sisted  at  Athens,  the  same  tumults,  the  same  rr 
lutions,  and  in  fine,  the  same  slavery;  if  path 
their  former  condition  did  not  deserve  Uuit 
altogether  as   well.     All  other  republicks 
of  the  same  character,     Florence  was  a  txmnM! 
of  .Athens.     And  the  modern  republicks, 
approach  more  or  less  to  tltc  democratick  fH 


}r  less  of  the  nature  of  tikose  wliicli 

"We  »re  now  at  tlie  close  of  our  review  of  the 
three  simple  forms  of  artiticial  society ;  and   we 
hsre  iliewn  them,  however  they  may  ditfer  in  name, 
in  aoine  slight  circumstances,  tu  be  all  alike  in 
:  in  effect,  to  be  all  tyrannies.     But  suppose 
•  were  inclined  to  make  llie  most  ample  conce-s- 
!;  Icrt  usconcede  Athens,  Rome,  Carthao;e,  and 
or  three  more  of  the  antient,  and  as  many  of 
modem.  commoi»wealths,  to  have  been,  or  to 
free  and  happy,  antl  to  owe  their  freedom  and 
to  their  political  ronstilulion.      Yet,  al- 
l|f  ftll  this,  wiiat  defence  does  this  make  for 
Icral  •ociety  in  general,  that  these  inconstder- 
flpots  of  the  plobc  have  for  some  short,  spare 
!  stood  as  exceptions  to  a  charf^c  so  j^eneral  I 
^ttl  vhen  we  call  these  governments  free,  or  con- 
that   their  citizens  were  happier  than  those 
•Kirh  incd  under  different  fonns,  it  is  merely  fn 
lihu  y.Linti.     For  we  should  be  ejreatly  mistaken, 
ly  thougrht  that  the  majority  of  the  people 
kiili&d  these  cities,  enjoyed  even  tliat  noini- 
freedom  of  which  I   have  spoken  so 
already.     In  reality,  they  had  no  part  of  it. 
18  latere  were  usually  from  ten  to  thirty 
freemen:  tliis  was  the  utmost.     But  the 
I  ORtally  amounted  to  four  hundred  thousand, 
to  a  ^jeat  many  more.     The  free- 
^Sptfta  and  Rome  were  not  more  numerous 
>r|ion  to  those  whom  they  held  in  a  slavery 
more  terrible  tlian  the  Athenian.     Tliere- 
:  itate  ibe  matter  fairly  :  the  free  states  never 
I,  iboQgh  lliey  were  taken  altojijether,  the 
idth  part  of  the  habitable  plobe  ;  the  free- 
in  these  states  were   never  the   twentieth 
I  of  the  people,  and  the  time  they  subsisted  is 
f  any  ihin^  in  that  immense  ocean  of  duration 
»«i>ii|i  tune  and  slavery  are  so  nearly  commen- 
^        Therefore  call  these  free  states,  or  popular 
Bnents,  or  what  you  please  :  when  we  con- 
'  the  majority  of  their  inhabitants,  and  reg:ard 
liutund  njB:ht$  of  mankind,  they  must  appear 
~  'ly  and  inith,  no  better  than  pitiful  and 
iive  olipirchies. 
to  feir  an  examen,  wherein  nothing  has 
ittai^genitcd ;  no  fact  produced  which  cannot 
I,  and   none  which  ha*i  been  produced 
wise  forced  or  strained,  while  thousands 
brevity,  been  omitted ;  after  so  candid 
lion  in  all  respects ;  what  slave  so  passive, 
I  billot  so  blind,  wlmt  enthusiast  so  headlonsr, 
politiciaji  su  hardened,  as  to  stand  up  in 
)of  a  ayttem  calculated  for  a  curse  to  man- 
otific  under  which  they  smart  and  fjroan 
th't*  hnur,   without    thoroughly   knowiu)^   the 
of  the  diiea<e,  and  wanting  understanding 
oavaire  to  supply  the  remedy. 
nmd  ant  axciise  myself  to  your  Lordship,  nor, 
t^ink,  to  anj  booeat  man,  for  the  zeal  I  have 
m  this  cause  ;  for  it  is  an  honest  /eal,  anfl 
I  good  caoce.      I  have  defended  natural  relij^ion 
a  nynfedcracy  of  athei-st<i  an<l  divii»es.     1 
f*M  aatwai  society  against  politicians, 


and  for  natural  reason  a^^ainst  all  three.  When 
the  world  is  in  a  htlcr  temper  than  it  is  at  present 
to  hear  truth,  or  when  I  shall  be  more  inditFercnt 
about  its  temper^  my  thoug^hts  may  become  more 
publick.  In  the  mean  time,  let  them  repose  in 
my  own  bosom,  and  in  the  bosoms  of  such  men 
as  are  fit  to  be  initiated  in  the  sober  mysteries  of 
trutli  and  reason.  My  antagonists  have  already 
done  iis  much  as  I  could  desire.  Parties  in  reli- 
gion and  politicks  make  sufficient  discoveries  cun- 
cerninj^  each  other,  to  ^ive  a  sober  man  a  proper 
caution  against  them  all.  The  monarehick,  and 
aristftcratieal,  and  popular,  partisans,  have  been 
jointly  laying  their  axes  to  the  root  of  all  govern- 
ment, and  have  in  their  turns  proved  each  other 
absurd  and  inconvenient.  In  vain  you  tell  me 
that  artificial  government  is  t^ood,  but  that  1  fall 
out  only  with  tlie  abuse.  The  thing!  the  thing 
itself  is  the  abuse  !  Observe,  my  Lord,  I  prdy 
you,  that  grand  errour  u[ton  which  all  artificial 
legislative  power  is  founded.  It  was  observe^!,  ^^J 
that  men  had  ungovernable  passions,  which  niade^^^f 
it  necessary  to  guard  against  the  violence  Uiey  ^^ 
tnigFit  offer  to  each  otlier.  They  appointed  go- 
vernours  over  them  for  this  reason  !  JBut  a  worse 
and  more  perplexing  difficulty  arises,  how  to  be 
defended  agjiinst  the  governours  ?  Quis,  custodiet 
ipsos  custodes  ?  In  vain  they  change  from  a  sin- 
gle person  to  a  few.  These  few  have  the  passions 
of  tne  one  ]  and  they  unite  to  strengthen  them- 
selves, and  to  secure  the  gratification  of  their  law- 
less passions  at  the  expense  of  tlie  general  good. 
In  vain  do  we  fly  to  the  many.  The  case  is  worse  ; 
their  passions  are  less  under  the  government  of 
reason,  they  are  augmented  by  the  contagion, 
and  defended  against  all  attacks  by  their  nmlti- 
tude. 

I  have  purposely  avoided  the  mention  of  the 
mixed  form  of  goveniment,  for  reasons  tliat  will 
be  very  obvious  to  your  Lordship.  But  my  cau- 
tion can  avail  me  but  little.  You  will  not  fail  to 
urge  it  against  me  in  favour  of  political  society. 
You  will  not  fail  to  shew  how  the  crrours  of  the 
several  simple  modes  are  corrected  bv  a  mixture 
of  all  of  tliem,  and  a  proper  balance  of  the  seve- 
ral powers  in  sucli  a  slate.  I  confess,  my  Lord, 
that  this  has  l>een  long  a  darling  mistake  of  my 
own ;  and  that  of  all  the  sacrifices  1  have  made 
to  truth,  this  has  been  by  far  the  greatttst.  When 
I  confess  that  I  think  this  notion  a  mistake,  I 
know  to  whom  I  am  speaking,  for  I  am  satisfied 
that  reasons  are  like  liquors,  and  there  are  some 
of  such  a  nature  as  none  but  strong  heads  can 
l>ear.  Tliere  are  few  with  whom  I  can  commu- 
nicate so  freely  as  with  Pope.  But  Pope  cannot 
bear  every  truth.  He  has  a  timidity  which  hin- 
ders the  full  exertion  of  his  faculties,  almost  as 
effectually  as  bigotry  cramps  those  of  the  general 
herd  of  mankind.  But  whoever  is  a  genuine  fol- 
lower of  truth  keeps  his  eve  steady  upon  his  guide, 
indifferent  whither  he  is  led,  provided  that  she  is 
the  leader.  And,  my  Lord,  if  it  be  properly  con- 
sidered, it  were  infinitely  better  to  remain  pos- 
sessed by  the  whole  legion  of  vulgar  mistakes, 
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ihan  la  reject  some,  and  at  ilie  same  time  to  re- 
tain a  fondness  fur  others  altogether  as  absurd 
ami  irrational.  The  first  has  at  least  a  consist- 
encv»  that  makes  a  man,  however  erroneously, 
uniform  at  least ;  hut  the  latter  way  of  proceed- 
ing is  such  an  inconsistent  chimera  and  jumble  of 
philosophy,  and  vulgar  prejudice,  tlial  hardly  any 
thing  more  ridiculous  can  be  conceived.  Let  us 
therefore  (reely,  and  without  fear  or  prejudice, 
examine  this  last  contrivance  of  policy.  And, 
without  considerini?  how  near  the  quick  our  in- 
struments may  come,  let  us  search  it  to  the  bot- 
tom. 

First  tlien,  alt  men  are  agreed  that  this  junc- 
tion of  regal,  ari«tocratick,  and  popular  power, 
must  form  a  very  complex,  nice,  and  intricate 
machine,  which  being  composed  of  such  a  variety 
of  parts,  with  such  opposite  tendencies  and  move- 
ment*, it  must  be  liable  on  every  accident  to  be 
disordered.  To  speak  without  metiiphor,  such  a 
government  must  be  liable  to  frequent  cabals, 
tumults,  and  revolutions,  from  its  very  constitu- 
tion. These  are  undoubtedly  as  ill  effects  as  can 
happen  in  a  society ;  for  in  such  a  case,  the  close- 
ness acquired  by  community,  instead  of  serving 
for  mutual  defence,  ser\es  only  to  increase  the 
danger.  Such  a  system  is  like  a  city,  where  trades 
that  require  constant  fires  are  much  exercised, 
where  the  houses  are  built  of  combustible  mate- 
rials, and  where  they  stand  extremely  close. 

In  the  second  place,  the  several  constituent  parts 
having  their  distinct  rights,  and  lliese  many  of 
them  BO  necessary  to  be  determined  with  exact- 
ness, are  yet  so  indeterminate  in  their  nature,  that 
it  becomes  a  new  and  constant  source  of  debate 
and  confusion.  Hence  it  is,  that  whilst  tlie  busi- 
ness of  government  should  be  carrying  on,  the 
question  is.  Who  has  a  right  to  exercise  this  or 
that  function  of  it,  or  what  men  have  power  to 
keep  their  offices  in  any  function  ?  Whilst  this 
contest  continues,  and  whilst  the  balance  in  any 
sort  continues,  it  has  never  any  remission  ;  all 
manner  of  abuses  and  villainies  in  officers  remain 
unpunished  ;  the  greatest  frauds  and  robberies  in 
the  publick  revenues  are  committed  in  defiance  of 
justice ;  and  abuses  grow,  by  time  and  impunity, 
mto  customs ;  until  they  prescribe  against  the 
laws,  and  grow  too  inveterate  often  to  admit  a 
cure,  unless  such  as  may  be  as  bad  as  the  disease. 

Tlimlly,  the  several  parts  of  this  species  of 
government,  though  united,  preserve  the  spirit 
which  each  form  has  separately.  Kings  are  am- 
bitious ;  tlie  nobility  haughty ;  and  Uie  populace 
tumultuous  and  ungovernable.  Each  party,  how- 
ever in  appearance  peaceable,  carries  on  a  design 
upon  the  others ;  and  it  is  owing  to  tliis,  that  in 
all  questions,  whether  concerning  foreign  or  do- 
mestick  affairs,  the  whole  generally  turns  more 
upon  some  party-matter  tlian  upon  the  nature  of 
the  thing  itself;  whether  such  a  step  will  diminish 
or  augment  the  |>ower  of  the  crown,  or  how  far  tlie 
privilege*  of  the  subject  arc  likely  to  be  extended 
or  restricted  by  it.  Atid  the^e  queitions  are  con- 
stantly rc«>lveU,  without  any  consideration  of  tltv 
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merits  of  llie  cause,  merely  as 
uphold  these  jarring  interests  may  chs 
vail ;  and  as  they  prevail,  the  balance 
now  upon  one  side,  now  upon  tlie 
government  is,  one  day,  arbitrary  p)0 
single  person  ;  another  a  juggling  confe 
a  few  to  cheat  the  prince  and  enslave  tin 
and  the  third,  a  frantick  and  unmanagi 
mocracy.  The  great  instrument  of^ 
changes,  and  what  infuses  a  peculiar  v( 
all  of  tliem,  is  party,  it  is  of  no  cor 
what  llie  principles  of  any  party,  or  n 
pretensions  are  ;  the  spirit  which  actuate 
ties  is  the  same  ;  the  spirit  of  ambition 
interest,  of  oppression,  and  treachery.  1 
entirely  reverses  all  the  principles  whicl 
volent  nature  has  erected  within  us ;  all 
all  equal  justice,  and  even  the  ties  of 
ciety,  the  natural  affections.  In  a  wo 
we.  have  all  seen,  and,  if  any  outward  c 
tions  were  worthy  the  lasting  concern  < 
man,  we  have  some  of  us  felt,  such  o 
from  party  government  as  no  other  tyt 
pardlleL  We  behold  daily  the  most  ||| 
riglits,  rights  upon  which  all  Uie  othefl 
we  behold  the^e  rights  determined  in 
resort  without  the  least  attention  even  I 
pearance  or  colour  of  justice  ;  we  be 
without  emotion,  because  we  have  gjro' 
the  constant  view  of  such  practices  ;  ai 
not  surprised  to  bear  a  man  requeslec 
knave  and  a  traitor,  with  as  much  mdifl 
if  the  most  ordinary  favour  were  asked 
hear  this  request  refused,  not  because  it 
unjust  and  unreasonable  desire,  but,  b» 
worthy  has  already  engaged  his  mjustii 
other.  These  and  many  more  point*  I  ati 
spreading  to  their  full  extent.  You  ai 
that  I  do  not  put  forth  half  my  si 
you  cannot  be  at  a  loss  for  the  re: 
is  allowed  sufficient  freedom  of  thougl 
he  knows  how  to  chuse  his  subject  pr 
may  criticise  freely  upon  the  Chinese 
and  observe  with  as  much  severitv  as  J 
upon  the  absurd  tricks,  or  destructive  1 
the  bonzees.  But  the  scene  is  change 
come  homeward,  and  atlieism  or  treaso 
the  names  given  in  Britam,  to  what  woul 
son  and  truth  if  asserted  of  China.  1 
the  condition,  and  though  I  have  a  ntM 
vantage  before  me,  I  wave  the  pursuit, 
my  Lord,  it  is  very  obvious  what  n  pic 
be  drawn  of  the  excesses  of  party  e% 
own  nation,  I  could  shew,  that  the  sn 
has,  in  one  reign,  promoted  popular 
and,  in  the  next,  been  a  patron  of 
could  shew,  tliat  tliey  have  all  of  thi 
the  publick  safety  at  all  limes,  and  hw 
quently  with  equal  perfidy  made  a  m 
own  cause,  and  tlieirown  associates.  I 
how  \ehemently  they  have  contended 
and  how  silently  they  have  passed  o 
the  last  inqx)rtance.  And  I  could  d 
Uial  they  have  had  tJiu  op{>ortunil 
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:htef,  nay,  that  they  themselves  had  their 
and  growth  from  that  complex  Ibrm  of 
jcnt  which  we  are  wisely  tau^fht  to  look 
so  ^reat  a  blessing.  Revolve,  my  Lord, 
history  from  the  conquest.  We  scarcely  ever 
a  prince,  who  by  fraud,  or  violence,  had  not 
mnde  tome  infnno;ement  on  the  constitution.  We 
■carceiy  e\*er  had  a  parliament  which  knew,  when 
it  attempted  to  set  limits  to  the  royal  authority, 
how  to  ^et  limits  to  its  own.  Evils  we  have  had 
lually  calhng  for  reformation,  and  reforma- 
more  grievous  than  any  evib.  Our  boasted 
Iftvty  SQinetimes  trodden  down,  somctintes  giddi- 
ly ift  up,  and  ever  precariously  fluctuating  and 
ttBSettled  :  it  has  only  been  kept  alive  by  the 
of  continnal  feuds,  wars,  and  conspiracies. 
ao  country  in  Europe  has  tlie  scalFoid  so  often 
ed  with  the  blood  of  iti  nobility.  Confisca- 
bani&hroent^,  attainders,  executions,  make  a 
part  of  the  history  of  such  of  our  families  as 
not  utterly  extingfuished  by  them.  Formerly 
thm^  had  a  more  ferocious  appearance 
they  have  at  this  day.  In  these  early  and 
inea  a^es,  tlie  jarring  part  of  a  certain  chao- 
constitution  supported  their  several  preten- 
los  by  the  sword.  Experience  and  policy  have 
taught  other  methods. 

At  nunc  rei  agitur  tenvi  pulmnne  ruhetcp. 

jw  far  corruption,  venality,  the  contempt  of 

r,  tlie  oblivion  of  all  duty  to  our  country, 

the  tno$t  abandoned  publick  prostitution,  are 

emhle  to  the  more  glaring  and  violent  cfl^ects 

'factuin,  I  will  not  presume  to  determine.     Sure 

am  tliat  ihey  are  very  great  evils. 

1  have  done   with    the   forms  of  government. 

9anng  the  course  of  my  enquiry  yon  may  have 

vcd  a  very  material  difierence  between  my 

of  reasoning  and   that  which  is   in   use 

the  abettors  of  artificial  society,     'fliey 

1  their  plans  upon  what  seems  most  eligible  to 

tmaginattons,  for  the  ordering  of  mankind. 

I  diarover  ihe  mistakes  in  those  plans,  from  the 

known  consequences  which  have  resulted  from 

lirtn.     Tlicy  have  enlisted  reasfm  to  fight  against 

If,  and  employ  its  whole  force  to  prove  iJiat 

ii  an  in»ufhcient  guide   to  them  in  the  conduct 

their  lives.     But  unhappily  for  us,  in   propor- 

as  we  have  deviated   fmm  tlie  plain   rule  of 

nature,  and  turned  our  reason  against  itself, 

tJiat  proportion  have  we  increased  the  follies 

miM>ne«  of  mankind.     The  more  deeply  we 

Ir  mlo  the  labyrintli  of  art,  the  furtlier  wc 

oandn^s  from  those  ends  for  which  we  en- 

il.     This   has   happened   in  almost  every 

iof  utiticial  society,  and  in  all  limes.     We 

Ot  wc  thought  wc  found,  an  inconvenience 

I  fcirim  ef^'  man  the  judge  of  his  own  cause. 

judges  were  set  up,  at  first,  with  dis- 

power*.       But    it   was  sof»n  found  a 

:  slavery  to  have  our  lives  and  properties 

I,  and  hanging  upon  the  arbitrary  deter- 

of  any  one  man,  or  set  of  men.  We  fled 
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to  laws  as  a  remedy  for  this  evil.  By  these  we 
per"suadcd  ourselves  we  miglit  know  with  some 
certainty  upon  what  ground  we  stood.  But  lo ! 
differences  arose  upon  the  sense  and  interpretation 
of  these  laws.  Thus  we  were  brought  back  to 
our  old  incertitude.  New  laws  were  made  to  ex- 
pound the  old ;  and  new  difficulties  arose  upon 
the  new  laws;  as  words  multiplied,  opportunities 
of  cavilling  upon  them  multiplied  also.  Then  re- 
course was  had  to  notes,  comments,  glosses,  re- 
ports, responsa  prudent  am,  learned  readings: 
eagle  stood  against  eagle ;  authority  was  set  up 
against  attthority.  Some  were  allured  by  the 
modern,  others  reverenced  the  antient.  The  new 
were  more  enlightened,  the  old  were  more  vene- 
rable. Some  adopted  the  comment,  others  stuck 
to  the  text.  The  confusion  increased,  the  mist 
thickened,  until  it  could  be  discovered  no  longer 
vvliat  was  allowed  or  forbidden,  what  things  were 
in  property,  and  what  common.  In  this  uncer- 
tainty, (uncertain  even  to  the  professors,  an  Egyp- 
tian darkness  to  the  rest  of  mankind)  the  con- 
tending parties  felt  themselves  more  effectually 
mined  by  tlie  delay  tlian  they  cottld  have  been  by 
the  injustice  of  any  decision.  Our  inheritances 
are  become  a  prize  for  disputation  ;  and  disputes 
and  litigations  arc  become  an  inheritance. 

The  professors  of  artificial  law  have  always 
walked  hand  in  hand  with  the  professors  of  artifi- 
cial tlieology.  As  their  end,  in  confounding  the 
reason  of  man,  and  abridging  his  natural  freedom, 
is  exactly  the  same,  they  have  adjusted  the  means 
to  that  end  in  a  way  entirely  similar.  The  divine 
thunders  out  hi.s  anathemas  with  more  noise  and 
tenrour  against  the  breach  of  one  of  his  positive 
institutions,  or  the  neglect  of  some  of  his  trivial 
forms,  than  against  the  neglect  or  breach  of  those 
duties  and  commandments  of  natural  religion, 
which  by  tlieso  fonns  and  institutions  he  pretends 
to  enforce.  The  lawyer  has*  liis  forms,  and  his 
positive  institutions  too,  and  he  adheres  to  them 
with  a  veneration  altogether  as  religious.  The 
worst  cause  cannot  be  so  prejudicial  to  tiie  liti- 
gant, as  his  advocate's  or  allomeys  ignorance  or 
neglect  of  tliese  forms.  A  law-suit  is  like  an  ill- 
managed  di.spute,  in  which  the  first  object  is  soon 
out  of  sight,  and  the  parties  end  upon  a  matter 
wholly  foreign  to  that  on  which  they  began.  In 
a  law-suit  the  question  is,  who  has  a  right  to  a 
certain  house  or  farm  ?  And  this  question  is  daily 
determined,  not  upon  the  evidence  of  the  right, 
hut  upon  the  observance  or  neglect  of  some  forms 
of  wortls  in  use  witli  the  gentlemen  of  tlie  robe, 
about  which  there  is  even  amongst  themselves  such 
a  disagreement,  lliat  the  most  experienced  veterans 
in  the  profession  can  never  be  positively  assured 
that  they  are  not  mistaken. 

Let  lis  expiistulate  with  these  learned  sages, 
these  priests  of  the  sacred  temple  of  justice.  Are 
we  judges  of  our  own  projHTty  t  By  no  means. 
You  then,  who  ani  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of 
the  bUudfold  goddess,  inform  me  whctlier  1  have 
a  right  to  ea(  the  hread  I  liave  earned  by  tho 
hazard  of  my  life,  or  tlie  awcat  of  my  brow  ?  Tho 
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grave  doctor  answers  me  in  tlie  affirmative  ;  ilie 
reverend  serjeunl  replies  in  the  ncpalivc :  tlie 
learned  barrister  reasons  upon  one  side  and  upon 
the  other,  and  conchides  notitinief.  What  shiall  I 
tlo  ?  An  antagonist  starts  np  and  presses  me  hard. 
I  enter  the  field,  and  retain  these  three  persons  to 
defend  my  cause.  My  cause,  wliich  two  farmers 
from  tlie  plough  could  have  decided  in  half  an  hour, 
takes  the  court  twenty  years.  I  am  however  at 
the  end  of  ray  labour,  and  have  in  reward  for  all 
my  toil  and  vexation,  a  judgment  in  my  favour. 
But  hold — a  sag^acious  comtnaiider,  in  the  adver- 
sary's amiv,  has  found  a  flaw  in  the  proceeding-. 
My  triumph  is  turned  into  mourning,  1  have 
used  or,  instead  of  und^  or  some  mistake,  small  in 

>pcarance,  but  dreadful  in  its  consct|Kenrcs  ;  and 
bave  tlie  whole  of  my  success  qua-shcd  in  a  writ  of 
crrour.  I  remove  my  suit;  I  shift  from  court  to 
court;  I  fly  from  equity  to  law,  and  from  law  to 
equity;  equal  uncertainty  attends  me  every  where  ; 
and  a  mistake  in  which  t  had  no  share,  decides  at 
once  upon  my  Uherty  and  projicrty,  Rendinjj  me 
from  the  court  to  a  prison,  and  adjud^jiuj;  my 
family  to  bcsrpfary  and  famine.  I  am  innocent, 
pentlemen,  of  the  darkness  and  uncertainty  of  your 
science.  I  never  darkened  it  with  absurd  and 
contradictory  notions,  nor  confounded  it  witlj 
chicane  and  sophistry.  You  have  exchuled  me 
from  any  share  in  the  conduct  of  my  own  cause ; 
the  science  was  loo  deep  for  me  ;  I  acknowledejed 
It ;  but  it  was  too  deep  even  for  yourselves :  you 
have  made  the  way  so  intricate,  that  you  arc 
yourselves  lost  in  it ;  you  err,  and  you  punish  me 
for  your  errours. 

The  delay  of  the  law  is,  vour  IjOrdship  will  te!l 
me,  a  trite  topick,  and  which  of  its  abuses  have 
not  been  too  severely  felt  not  to  be  rouvpiained  of? 
A  man's  property  is  to  ser^'C  for  the  purposes  of 
his  support ;  and,  tlierefore,  to  delay  a  determina- 
tion conceminpj  that,  is  the  worst  injustice,  because 
it  cuta  off  the  very  end  and  purpose  for  which  I 
applied  to  llie  judicature  for  relief.  Quite  contrary 
in  the  case  of  a  man's  life ;  there  the  determination 
can  hardly  be  too  much  protracted.  Mistakes 
in  this  case  are  as  often  fallen  into  as  many  other  ; 
and  if  the  judg^ment  is  sudden,  the  mistakes  are 
the  most  irretrievable  of  all  others.  Of  this  the 
gentlemen  of  the  robe  are  themselves  sensible,  and 
they  have  brought  it  into  a  maxim.  De  mortc 
homitiis  nulhi  est  cnnctafio  fomja.  But  what  couUl 
have  induced  them  to  reverse  the  rtdes,  and  to 
contradict  that  re;i.son  which  dictated  them,  I  am 
utterly  unable  to  guc-ss.  A  point  concerning  pro- 
|x?rty,  which  ought,  for  the  reasons  I  just  men- 
tioned, to  be  most  spcfnlily  decided,  frequently 
exercises  the  wit  of  succcssiotis  of  lawyers,  for 
many  generations,  Multn  virum  vnlveus  dumndn 
stvculu  vincit.  But  the  question  concerning  a 
man'M  life,  that  great  <jueslion  in  which  no  delav 
ought  to  be  counted  tedious,  is  commonly  deter- 
mined in  twenty-four  hours  at  the  utmost.  It 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  injustice  and  ab- 

irdity  should  Ite  inseparable  companions. 
>f  Doliticiam  the  tmd  for  which 


originally  designed  ;  and  they  will  answer,  that  the 
taws  were  designed  as  a  protection  for  the  poor 
and  weak,  against  the  oppression  of  the  rich  and 
powerful.  But  surely  no  pretence  can  be  so  ridi- 
culous ;  a  man  might  as  well  tell  me  he  has  lakco 
off  my  load,  because  he  has  changed  tlie  burthen. 
If  the  poor  mau  is  not  able  to  support  his  suit, 
according  to  the  vexatious  and  expensive  manner 
established  in  civilized  countries,  has  not  the  rich 
as  great  an  advantage  over  him  as  tlie  strong  hac 
over  the  weak  in  a  state  of  nature  '  But  we  will 
not  place  the  state  of  nature,  which  istlie  rcig^of 
God,  in  com|>clition  willi  political  society,  which 
is  tlie  absurd  usur^^iation  of  man.  In  a  state  of 
nature,  it  is  true,  that  a  nran  of  supcriour  force  mav 
beat  or  rob  me ;  but  then  it  is  true,  that  I  am  at 
full  liberty  to  defend  myself,  or  make  reprisal  by 
sur{>rise  or  by  cunning,  or  by  any  other  way  in 
whicJi  I  may  be  superiour  to  him.  But  in  political 
suriety,  a  rich  man  may  rob  me  in  another  way. 
1  cannot  defend  myself;  for  money  is  the  oruT 
weapon  with  which  we  are  allowed  to  fight.  iVnJ 
if  1  attempt  to  avenge  myself,  the  whole  force  of 
that  society  is  ready  to  complete  my  ruin. 

A  good  parson  once  said,  that  where  my 
begins,  religion  ends.  Cannot  I  say,  as  trui 
least,  of  human  laws,  tliat  where  mystery 
justice  ends  ?  It  is  hard  to  say  whether  the 
of  law  or  divinity  have  made  the  greater  ad 
in  the  lucrative  business  of  mystery.  The  la' 
as  well  as  the  theologians,  have  erected  an 
reason  besides  natural  reason ;  and  the  nesuli  k» 
been,  another  justice  besides  natural  justice 
have  so  bewildered  the  world  and  themselv 
unmeaning  forms  and  ceremonies,  and  so 
plexed  the  plainest  matters  with  metaph 
jargon,  that  it  carries  the  highest  danger  to  a 
out  of  that  profession,  to  make  the  least  step 
out  their  advice  and  a5sisiance.  Thus  by  conBnine 
to  themselves  the  knowledge  of  the  foundatjnn  d 
all  men's  lives  and  properties,  they  Irnve  re«liicf' 
all  mankind  into  the  most  abject  and  sen'ile  d 
dence.  We  are  tenants  at  the  will  of  these 
men  for  ever)*  thing;  and  a  metaphysical  q 

is  to  decide  whether  the  greatest  villain  hrca1    

shall  meet  his  deserts,  or  escajx?  with  impunity,  AT 
whetiier  the  best  man  in  the  society  shall  not  ht 
reduced  to  the  lowest  and  most  despicable  coih 
ditirm  it  aflbrds.  In  a  word,  my  Lord,  the  i 
justice,  delay,  puerility,  false  refinement, 
flifccted  mystery  of  the  law  are  such,  that 
who  live  under  it  come  to  admire  and  enry  di 
exjjcdition,  simplicity,  and  equality  of  nrhii 
judgments,  I  need  insist  the  less  on  thi« 
to  your  Lordship,  as  you  have  frequently  lami 
the  miseries  derived  to  us  from  artificial  law, 
your  candour  is  the  more  to  be  admired  ntid 
plauded  in  this,  as  your  Lordship's  nohlr 
has  deri\-€Kl  its  wealth  and  its  honours  from 
profession. 

Before  we  finish  our  examination  nf  : 
society,  I  shall   lead   your  I^rtlship  int»» 
considerfition  of  the  relations  which  it  trivM 
and  the  ^netUs.  i|j^^ 
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from  tbese  relations.    The  mosi  obvious  division 
of  society  is  into  rich  and  poor ;  and  it  is  no  less 
obrious,  that  the  number  of  llie  Ibrmer  bear  a 
great  disproportion  to  those  of  ilie  hitter.     Tlie 
vhole  business  of  the  poor  is  to  administer  to  the 
idleness,  folly,  and  luxury  of  the  rich  ;  and  that 
•of  the  rich,  in  return,  is  to  find  the  best  methods 
of  confirming^  the  slavery  and  increasing  the  bur- 
thens of  the  poor.     In  a  state  of  nature,  it  is  an 
biwiable  law,  Uiat  a  man's  acquisitions  arc  iti 
proportioD  to  his  labours.     In  a  state  uf  artiKcial 
.society,  it  is  a  law  as  constant  and  as  invariable, 
llbat    those  who   labour   most   enjoy  the    fewest 
Llbiogs  ;  and  that  those  who  labour  not  at  all  have 
llbe  greatest  number  of  enjoyments.     A  cmistitti- 
jtMm  of  things  this,  strange  and  ridiculous  beyond 
[etpmsion  !    We  scarce  believe  a  thing  when  we 
told  it,  which  we  actually  see  before  our  eyes  i 
TT  day  without  being  in  tlie  least  surprised,     1 
|tnp|x»e  that  there  are  in  Great  Britain  upwards 
I  of  an  hundred  thousand  people  employed  in  lead, 
tin,  iron,  copper,  and  coal  mines ;  these  unhappy 
jtTctches  scarce  ever  see  the  lij^ht  of  the  sun  ;  they 
[«fr  buried  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth ;  tliere  they 
at  a  severe  and  dismal  task,  witJiout  the  least 
'I  of  beint:  delivered  from  it ;   they  subsist 
the  coarsest  and  worst  sort  of  fare :  they 
tJieir  health  miserably  impaired,  and  their 
cut  sJiort,  by  being  perpetually  confined  in 
clfjse  vapour  of  these  malignant  minerals.     An 
"  tliousand  more  at  least  are  tortured  with- 
remutsiun  by  the  suffocating  smoke,  intense 
and  constant  drudgerj'  necessary  in  refining 
nunaging  tlie  products  of  diose  mines.     If 
in  informed  us  that  two  hundred  thousand 
It  persons  were  condemned  to  sn  intolerable 
Tjr,  bow  should  we  |)ity  the  unhappy  sufferers, 
liow   great  would  be   our  just  indignation 
tluMe  who  inflicted  so  cruel  and  ignomi- 

Eunishment  I  Tins  is  an  instance,  1  could 
a  stronger — of  the  numberless  tilings 
we  pass  by  in   tlieir  common  dress,  yet 
•hock  us  when  they  are  nakedly  repre- 
.  But  this  number,  considerable  as  it  is,  and 
slavery,  with  all   its  baseness  and  horrour, 
irc  have  at  home,  is  nothing  to  what  the  rejst 
'lbs  world  affords  of  the  same  nature.     Millions 
balJied  in  the  poisonous  damps  and  dei^trde- 
nmria  of  lead,  silver,  copper,  and  arse.iiick. 
aaj   notliing  of   those    other   employments, 
1^  ctftticms  of  wretchedness  and  contempt,  in 
wkicJi  ciTil  society  has  placed  the  numerous  enfans 
.frrduM  of  her  army.     Would  any  rational  man 
iMibfBit  lo   one  of  the   most   tolerable   of  these 
[dndgerics.,  for  all  the  artificial  enjoyments  which 
policy  basmade  to  result  from  ihcm  ?  By  no  means. 
And  jet  need  I  suggest  to  your  L<;rdship,  tJiat 
ikose  w)io  find  the  means,  and  xhom  who  arrive 
al  the  end,  are  not  at  all  the  same  persons.     On 
conaidering  the  strange  iind  unaccountable  fancies 
•ad contrivances  of  artificial  reaj^on,  I  have  some- 
■Ikib  called  this  eartli  the  bedlam  of  our  svstem. 
iMiang  now  upon  tlie  effects  of  some  of  those 
_*e  not  with  equal  reason  call  it 
c  2 


likewise  the  Newg:ate  and  the  Bridewell  of  the 
universe?  Indeed  tiie  blindness  of  one  part  of 
mankind  co-operating  withthephrenzy  and  villainy 
of  the  other,  has  been  the  real  builder  of  this 
re.speetable  fabrick  of  political  society  :  and  as  tlie 
blindness  of  mankind  has  caused  their  slavery,  in 
return  their  state  of  slavery  is  made  a  pretence  for 
continuing  them  in  a  state  of  blindness;  for  the 
politician  will  tell  you  gravely,  that  their  life  of 
servitude  discjiialifies  the  greater  part  of  the  race 
of  man  for  a  search  of  truth,  and  supplies  them 
with  no  other  than  mean  and  insiifiieitnt  ideas. 
This  is  but  too  true  ;  and  this  isoneofthe  reasons 
tor  which  I  blame  such  institutions. 

In  a  misery  of  this  sort,  admitting  some  (evf 
lenitives,  and  those  too  but  a  few,  nine  parts  in 
ten  of  tlie  whole  race  of  mankind  drudge  through 
life.  It  may  be  urged  perhaps,  in  palliation  of 
this,  tlmt,  at  least,  the  rich  few  find  a  consider- 
able and  real  benefit  from  the  wretchedness  of  the 
many.  But  is  this  so  in  fact  ?  Let  us  examine  the 
point  witli  a  little  mure  attention.  For  this  pur- 
pose the  rich  in  all  societies  may  be  thrown  into 
two  classes.  The  first  is  of  those  who  are  power- 
ful as  well  as  rich,  and  conduct  the  operations  of 
the  vast  political  machine.  The  other  is  of  those 
who  employ  their  riches  wholly  in  the  acrjui-sition 
of  pleasure.  As  to  the  first  sort,  their  continual 
care,  aud  anxiety,  their  toilsome  days,  and  sleep- 
less night*,  are  next  to  proverbial.  These  c irc uni- 
stanccs  are  sufficient  almost  to  level  their  condition* 
to  that  of  the  unhappy  majority ;  but  there  are 
other  circumstances  which  place  them  in  a  far 
lower  condition.  Not  only  tlieir  understandings 
labour  continuallyr  which  is  the  severest  labour, 
but  their  hearts  are  torn  by  the  worst,  most 
troublesome,  and  insatiable  of  all  passions,  by 
avarice,  by  ambition,  by  fear  and  jealousy.  No 
part  of  the  mind  has  rest.  Power  gradually  ex- 
tirpates from  the  mind  every  humane  and  gentle 
virtue.  Pity,  benevolence,  friendship,  are  things 
almo.<5t  unknown  in  high  stations.  Veret  amiciti/p. 
rarissime  inveniuuiur  iniifquiin  honoribiis reque 
puhl'uyt  vcrsantur,  savs  Cicero.  And  indeed 
courts  are  the  schools  where  cnielty,  pride,  dissi- 
mulution,  and  treachery  are  studied  and  taught  in 
the  most  vicious  perfection.  This  is  a  point  so 
clear  and  acknowledged,  that  if  it  did  not  mak 
a  necessary  part  of  my  subject,  I  shouUt  pass  it 
by  entirely.  And  this  has  hindered  me  from 
drawing  at  full  length,  and  in  the  most  striking 
colours,  this  shocking  picture  of  the  degeneracv 
and  wretchedness  of  human  nature,  in  that  part 
which  is  vulgarly  thought  its  happiest  and  most 
amiable  slate.  You  know  from  what  originals  I 
could  copy  such  pictures.  Happy  are  tliey  W'ho 
know  enough  of  tiiem  to  know  tlie  little  value  of 
the  possessors  of  such  things,  and  of  all  that  they 
pos.«^ss  :  and  happv  they  who  have  been  snatch- 
ed from  that  post  of  danger  which  they  occupy, 
with  the  remains  of  their  virtue;  loss  of  honours, 
wealth,  titles,  and  even  the  loss  of  one's  country, 
is  nothinij  in  balance  with  so  great  an  advantage. 

Let  us  now  view  the  other  species  of  (he  rich^ 
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those  who  devote  their  time  and  fortunes  to  idle- 
ness and  pleasure.  How  much  linpptor  are  they  ? 
The  pleasures  which  arc  ag^rceable  to  nature  are 
within  the  reach  of  all.uml  therefore  can  form  no 
distinclion  in  favour  of  the  rich.  The  pleasures 
which  art  forces  up  are  seklom  sincere,  and  never 
satisfying'.  What  is  worse,  this  constant  applica- 
tion to  pleasure  takes  away  from  the  enjoyment, 
or  ratljer  turns  it  into  the  nature  of  a  very  bur- 
densome and  laborious  business.  It  has  conse- 
quences much  more  fatal.  It  produces  a  weak 
valetudinary  state  of  body,  attended  by  all  those 
horrid  disorders,  and  yet  more  horrid  methods  of 
cure,  which  are  the  result  of  luxury  on  the  one 
iiand,  and  the  weak  and  ridiculoFis  efforts  of  human 
art  on  tlie  otlier.  The  pleasures  of  such  men  are 
scarcely  felt  as  pleasures;  at  the  same  time  that 
they  bring  on  pains  and  diseases,  which  are  felt 
but  tiK)  severely.  The  mind  has  its  share  of 
the' misfortune ;  it  g-rows  lazv  and  enervate,  un- 
willing' and  unable  to  search  fortnitli,  and  utterly 
uucapableof  knowinjr,  much  less  of  relishinar,  real 
happiness.  Tlie  poor  by  their  excessive  labour, 
and  the  rich  by  their  enormous  luxury,  are  set 
upon  a  level,  and  rendered  equally  ignorant  of  any 
knowledge  which  mio;ht  conduce  to  their  happi- 
ness. A  dismal  view  of  the  interiour  of  ail  ci^nl 
society  I  The  lower  part  !)roken  and  g^round 
down  by  the  most  cruel  oppression  ;  and  the  rich 
by  their  artificial  method  of  life  brin^inf;  worse 
evils  on  themselves,  than  their  tyranny  could  pos- 
sibly inflict  on  tho.*e  below  them.  Very  different 
is  the  prospect  of  the  natural  state.  Here  tliere  are 
no  wants  which  nature  pives,  and  in  this  state 
men  can  be  sensible  of  no  otlier  wants,  which  are 
not  to  be  supplied  by  a  very  moderate  dejcrcc  of 
labour;  therefore  there  is  no  slavery.  Neither  is 
there  any  luxury,  because  no  sin^^le  man  can  sup- 
ply the  materials  of  it.  Dfe  is  simple,  and  there- 
fore it  is  happy. 

I  am  conscious,  my  Lord,  that  your  politician 
will  ur^e  in  his  defence,  that  this  unecpial  state  is 
hi|^hly  useful.  That  without  dooming  some  part 
of  mankind  to  extraordinary  toil,  the  arts  which 
cultivate  lifi'  could  not  be  exercised.  But  I  de- 
niand  of  this  politician,  how  such  arts  came  to  be 
necessary  ?  He  answers,  that  civil  society  coidd 
not  well  exist  without  them.  So  that  these  arts 
are  nccesaary  to  civil  society,  and  civil  society 
necessary  again  to  these  arts.  Thus  are  we  running 
in  a  circle,  without  modesty,  and  without  end, 
and  making  one  errour  and  extravagance  an  excuse 
for  the  other.  My  sentiments  about  these  arts 
and  their  cause,  I  have  often  discoursed  with  my 
friends  at  large.  Pojx?  has  exprcssoti  them  in 
good  veme,  where  he  talks  with  so  much  force  of 
rea.'tnn  and  elegance  of  language,  in  praise  of  the 
state  of  nature  : 

T^ea  was  not  pride,  nor  urtt  that  ftrUt  In  nid, 
Man  malk'd  wttk  Ixatt,  joint  tmant  of  t/ie  $/tiii/e. 

On  the  whole,  my  Lord,  if  political  society,  in 
whltever  form,  has  still  made  the  many  the  pro- 
perty  of  the  few  ;    if  it  has  introduced    hibuurs 


unnecessary,  vicesand  disease9unknown,and  plea- 
sures incompatible  with  nature  ;  if  in  all  countrie* 
it  abridges  the  lives  of  millions,  and  renders  thosae 
of  millioiia  more  utterly  abject  and  miserable,  shall 
we  still  worship  so  destructive  an  idol,  and  dady 
sacritice  to  it  our   health,  our   liberty,  and  our 
peace  ?     Or  shall  we  pass  by  this  monstrous  heap 
of  absurd  notions,  and  abominable  practices,  think 
ing  we  have  sufficiently  discharged  our  duty  in  ex- 
posing the  trifling  cheats,  and  ridiculous  juggle*, 
of  a  few  mad.  designing,  or  ambitious   priests? 
Alas  !  my  I/>rd,  we  labour  iinder  a  mortal  con 
sumption,  whilst  we  are  st)  anxious  al»oui  the  mre 
of  a  sore  finger.     For  has  not  this  leviutlian  of 
civil   power  overflowed  tlie  earth  with  a  deluge 
of  blood,  as  if  he    were    made    to  disport  and 
play  therein  ?     We  have  shewn,  that  political  so- 
ciety, on  a  moderate  calculation,  has   been  the 
means  of  murdering  several  times  the  number  of 
inhabitants  now   upon  the  earth,  during  its  short 
existence,  not  upwards  of  four  thousand  years  in 
any  accounts  to  be  depended  on.     But  we  haw 
said  nothing  of  the  other,  and   perhaps  as  bad, 
consc(|uence  of  these   wars,  which   have  »pilla! 
such  seas  of  blood,  and  reduced  so  many  millioi» 
to  a  merciless  slavery.     But  these  are  only  the 
ceremonies  performed  in  the  porch  of  the  poli 
temple.     Much  more  horrid  ones  are  seen  as 
enter  it.      The  several  species  of  government 
with  each  other  in  the  absurdity  of  ibeir  consti^ 
tutions,  and  the  oppression  which  they  make 
subjects  endure.      Take  them  under  what 
you  please,  they  are  in  effect  but  a  des' 
and  they  fall,  lK>th   in  effect  and  appearance 
after  a  very  short  |>eriod.  into  that  cruel   and 
testable  species  of  tyranny  :  which   I   rather 
it,  because  we  have  been  educated  under  ani 
form,  than  that  this  is  of  worse  consequen 
mankind.        For    the    free  governments,  for  the 
point  of  their  space,  and  the  moment  of  their 
ration,  have  felt  more  confusion,  and  comra' 
more  flagrant  acts  of  tyranny,  than  the  most 
feet  de.spolick   governments   which  we  have  ever 
known.     Turn  your  eve  next  to  the  labvrinth  of 
the  law,  and  the  iniquity  conceived   in   its  intri- 
cate recesses.     Consider  the  ravages  committrti 
in  the  bowels  of  all  commonwealths  by  ambition, 
by  avarice,  envy,  fraud,  open  injustice,  and  p»»- 
tended  friendship  ;  vices  which  coid«l   draw  Irtlk 
support  from  a  state  of  nature,  but  which  blossoO 
and  flourish  in  the  rankness  of  |-toliticul  society. 
Revolve  our  whole  discourse  ;  add  to  it  all  tho* 
reflections  which  your  own   good   understandinC 
shall  suggest,  and  make  a  strenuous  rffort  l»ey<>ii^ 
the  reach  of  vulgar  philosophy,  to  confess  tli»t  ihe 
cause  of  artificial  society  is  more  defenceless  even 
than  that  of  artificial  religion  ;  that  it  is  ns  dfn»- 
patory  from  the  lumour  of  the  Creator,  as  sabver- 
sivc  of  human  rea.son,  and  productive  uf  infinitely 
more  mLschief  to  the  human  race. 

If  pretended  revelations  have  causetl  wars  where 
they  were  opposed,  and  slavery  where  they  »ef6 
received,  the  |>retendefl  wise  inventions  of  politi* 
cians  have  done  the  same.     But  the  slavery  ht> 


^  ch  beavier,  the  war*  far  more  bloody,  and 

bo£  more  universal  by  many  degrees.  Sliew  tne 
any  mischief  produced  by  the  madness  or  wicked- 
ness of  theologians,  and  I  will  shew  you  an  liim- 
resulting  from  the  ambition  and  villainy  of 
icrors  and  statesmen.  Sliew  me  an  absurd ity 
t^^n,  and  1  will  undertake  to  shew  you  an 
lundrvd  for  one  in  political  laws  and  institutions. 
If  you  say,  tliat  natural  relij^ion  is  a  sufficient  g:iiide 
without  the  foreig^n  aid  of  revelation,  on  what 
[principle  should  political  laws  become  necessary? 
[j(  not  the  same  reason  available  in  theulog^y  and  in 
Ipoiittcks  ?  If  the  laws  of  nature  are  the  laws  of 
[uod,  is  it  consistent  witli  the  divine  wisdom  to 
iribe  rulc5  to  us,  and  leave  the  enforcement 
^ofthem  tn  the  folly  of  human  institutions?'  Will 
jjwu  follow  truth  but  to  a  certain  point? 

We  are  indebted   for  all   our  miseries  to  our 

jdiftrust  of  that  guide  which  Providence  thought 

ricnt  for  our  condition,  our  own  natural   rca- 

which  rejecting  both  in  human  and  divine 

we  have  given  our  necks  to  the  yoke  of 

ral  and  theological  slavery.     We  have  re- 

iced  tlie  prerogative  of  man,  and  it  is  no  won- 

-  liint  we  should  be  treated  like  beasts.     But  our 

b  much  greater  than  theirs,  as  the  crime 

commit  in  rejecting  the  lawful  dominion  of 

reaaon  is  greater  than  any  which  they  can 

If  after  all,  you  should  confess  all  these 

yel  plead  the  necessity  of  political  institit- 

weak  and  wicked  as  tlioy  are,  I  can  arij;iie 

^irith  csqnal,  perhaps  superiour,  force,  concerning  tlie 

BtresMty  of  artificial  religion;  and  every  step  you 

%dnuaee  in  your  argument,  you  add  a  strength  to 

So  that  if  we  are  resolved  to  submit  our 


reason  and  our  liberty  to  civil  usurpation,  we  have 
nothing  to  do  but  to  conform  as  quietly  as  we  can 
to  the  vulgar  notions  which  are  connected  with 
this,  and  take  up  the  theology  of  the  vulgar  as 
well  as  their  piditick.s.  But  if  we  think  this  neces- 
sity rather  imaginary  than  real,  we  should  re- 
nounce their  dreams  of  society,  together  wiUi  their 
visions  of  religion,  and  vindicate  ourselves  into 
perfect  liberty. 

You  are,  my  Lord,  but  just  entering  into  thei 
world  ;  1  am  going  out  of  it.  I  have  played  long 
enough  to  be  heartily  tired  of  the  drama.  Whether 
I  have  acted  my  part  in  it  well  or  ill,  posterity 
will  judge  with  more  candour  than  I,  or  than  the 
present  age,  with  our  pre-senl  pa-ssions,  can  possibly 
pretend  to.  For  my  part,  I  quit  it  without  a  sigh, 
and  submit  to  the  sovereign  order  without  mur- 
muring. The  nearer  we  approach  to  the  goal  of 
life,  the  better  we  begin  to  understand  the  true 
value  of  our  existence,  and  the  real  weight  of  our 
opinions.  We  set  out  much  in  love  with  both ; 
but  we  leave  much  behind  us  as  we  advance.  We 
first  throw  away  the  tales  along  with  the  rattles 
of  our  nurses;  those  of  the  priest  keep  their  hold 
a  little  longer ;  those  of  our  governours  the  longest 
of  all.  But  the  passions  which  prop  these  opinions 
are  withdrawn  one  af^er  another ;  and  the  cool 
light  of  reason,  at  the  setting  of  our  life,  shews  us 
what  a  false  splendour  played  upon  these  objects 
during  our  more  sanguine  seasons.  Happy,  my 
Lord,  if  instructed  by  my  experience,  and  even  by 
my  crrours,  you  come  cvrly  to  make  such  an  esti- 
mate (rf  things,  as  may  give  freedont  and  ease  to 
your  life.  1  am  happy  (hat  such  an  estimate  pro- 
mises me  comfort  at  my  death. 


I  HAVE  endeavoured  to  make  this  edition  some- 
thing more  full  and  satisfuctory  than  the  first.  I 
have  Bought  vvitli  the  utmost  care,  and  read  with 
equal  attention,  every  thing  which  haa  appeared 
in  publicic  against  my  opinions;  I  have  taken 
advantage  of  the  candid  liberty  of  my  friends ; 
and  if  by  these  means  1  have  been  better  enabled 
to  discover  the  imperfections  of  tlie  work,  the 
indulgence  it  haa  received,  imperfect  as  it  was, 
furnished  me  with  a  new  motive  to  spare  no  reason- 
able pains  for  \ts  improvement.  Though  I  have 
not  found  sufficient  reason,  or  what  appeared  to 
me  sufficient,  for  making  any  material  change  in 
my  theory,  I  have  found  it  necessary  in  many 
places  to  explain,  illustrate,  and  enforce  it.  I 
have  prcfi.\ed  an  introductory  discourse  concern- 
ing Taste  :  it  is  a  matter  curious  in  itself;  and  it 
leads  naturally  enough  to  the  principal  enquiry. 
Tliis,  with  tlie  other  explanations,  ha.s  made  the 
work  considerably  larger ;  and  by  increasing  its 
bulk,  has,  1  am  afraid,  added  to  ibs  iuults ;  so  that, 
notwithstanding  all  my  attention,  it  may  stand  in 
need  of  a  yet  greater  share  of  indulgence  than  it 
required  at  its  first  appearance. 

They  who  ane  accustomed  to  studies  of  this 
nature  will  expect,  and  they  will  allow  too  for 
many  faulu.  They  know  that  many  of  the  ob- 
jects of  our  enquiry  are  in  themselves  obscure 
and  intricate  ;  and  that  many  others  have  been 
rendered  so  by  affected  rennements,  or  false 
learning:  they  know  that  there  are  many  im- 
pedimenta in  the  subject,  in  the  prejudices  of 
Ollters,  and  even  in  our  own,  that  render  it  a 
matter  of  no  small  difficulty  to  shew  in  a  clcar 
lighl  the  genuine  face  of  nature.  They  know 
iJiat   whilst   the   mind    is   intent  on   the   gem^ml 


scheme  of  things,  some  particular  parts  musi 
neglected  ;  that  we  must  often  submit  the  sty! 
tlie  matter,  and  frequently  give  up  tlie  praise 
elegance,  satisfied  with  being  clear. 

The  characters  of  nature  arc  legible,  it  i«  tr 
but  tliey  are  not  plain  enough  to  enable  those ' 
run,  to  read  them.  We  must  make  use  < 
cautious,  1  had  almost  said,  a  timorous  methoi 
proceeding.  We  must  not  attempt  to  fly,  w 
we  can  scarcely  pretend  to  creep.  In  considn 
any  complex  matter,  we  ought  to  examine  ei 
distinct  ingredient  in  the  composition,  one  byo 
and  reduce  every  thing  to  the  utmost  simplic 
since  the  condition  of  our  nature  binds  us  t 
strict  law  and  very  narrow  limits.  We  ought  al 
wards  to  re-examine  the  principles  by  the  d 
of  the  composition,-  as  well  as  the  cnnipositioii 
that  of  the  principles.  We  ought  to  compare 
subject  with  things  of  a  similar  nature,  and  « 
with  things  of  a  contrary  nature;  for  discoit 
tnay  be  and  otXen  arc  made  by  the  contrast,  «! 
would  escape  us  on  the  single  view.  Tlie  gre 
number  of  the  comparisons  we  make,  Uve  n 
general  and  the  more  certain  our  kuowled^ 
likely  to  prove,  as  built  upon  a  more  cxtat 
and  perfect  induction. 

If  any  enquiry  thus  carefully  conducted  Ad 
fail  at  last  of  discovering  the  truth,  it  may  am 
an  end  perhaps  as  useful,  in  discovering  to  us 
weakness  of  otir  own  understanding.  If  it  d 
not  make  us  knowing,  it  may  make  us  mod 
If  it  does  not  prescr>'c  us  from  errour,  it  maj 
least  from  the  spirit  of  errour ;  and  may  malu 
cautious  of  pronouncing  witli  positivcnc«s  or  i 
haste,  when  so  much  labour  may  end  in 
uncertainty. 


nd  m  ana 


PREFACE. 


I  could  wish  that  in  examining  ttib  theory,  the 
method  were  pursued  which  i  endeavoured 
to  observe  in  forming  it,  Tlie  objections,  in  my 
(^nion,  oug'ht  to  be  proposed,  either  to  the  several 
principles  as  they  are  distinctly  considered,  or 
to  the  justness  of  the  conclusion  which  is  drawn 
from  iheni.  But  it  is  common  to  pass  over  both 
the  premises  and  conchtsion  in  silence,  and  to 
produce,  as  an  objection,  some  poetical  passage 
vhich  does  not  seem  easily  accounted  for  upon  tiie 

Eciples  I  endeavonr  to  establish.  This  manner 
roceedinji:  I  should  think  very  improper.  The 
would  be  infinite,  if  we  could  establish  no 
principle  until  we  had  previously  unravelled  the 
rotnplex  texture  of  every  imas;e  or  description  to 
be  found  in  poets  and  orators.  And  thnuj2jh  we 
rikould  never  be  able  to  reconcile  the  effect  of  such 
images  to  our  principles,  this  can  never  overturn 
die  theory  itself,  whilst  it  is  foundetl  on  certain 
Kod  indisputable  facts.  A  theory  founded  on 
txperimenl,  and  not  assumed,  is  always  e^ood  tor 
■0  much  as  it  explains.  Our  inability  to  push  it 
finitely  is  no  argument  at  all  against  it.  This 
ility  may  be  owing'  to  our  ignorance  of  some 
TV  mediums  ;  to  a  want  of  proper  applica- 
;  to  many  other  causes  lyesides  a  aefect  in  tlie 
le»  -me  employ.  In  reality,  the  subject 
iat»  a  much  closer  attention,  than  we  dare 

from  our  manner  of  treatinir  it. 
f  it  should  not  appear  on  the  face  of  the  work, 
u*t  caution  the  reader  aguinst  imapnint;  that 
tended  a  full  dissertation  on  the  Sublime  and 
Beautiful.  My  enquiry  went  no  farther  than  to 
dn  origin  of  these  ideas.  If  the  qualities  which 
I  l»»e  ran(ifed  under  the  head  of  tlje  Sublime  be 
all  fonmd  consistent  with  each  other,  anrl  all  dilfer- 
eat  from  those  which  I  place  under  the  head  of 
Beanly ;  and  if  those  which  compose  the  class  of 


tlie  Beautiful  havo  tlie  same  consistency  wiili  them- 
selves, and  the  same  opposition  to  those  which  are 
classed  under  the  denomimition  of  Sublime,  I  am 
in  little  pain  whether  any  body  chooses  to  fullow 
the  name  I  give  tlvem  or  not,  provided  he  allows 
that  what  1  dispose  under  difforciil  heads  are  in 
reality  different  things  in  nature.  The  use  1  make 
of  the  words  may  be  blamed,  as  loo  confined  or 
too  extended  ;  my  meaning  cannot  well  be  mis- 
understood. 

To  conclude  :  whatever  progress  may  be  made 
towards  tlie  discovery  of  truth  in  this  matter,  I  do 
not  repent  the  pains  1  have  taken  in  it.  The  use 
of  such  eiujtiiries  may  be  very  considerable.  Wliat- 
efer  turns  the  soul  inward  on  itself,  tends  to  con- 
center its  forces,  and  to  fit  it  for  greater  and 
stron^r  Rights  of  science.  By  looking  into  phy- 
sical causes  our  minds  are  opened  and  enlar^ei ; 
and  in  this  pursuit,  whether  we  take  or  whetJier 
we  lose  our  game,  the  chacc  is  certainly  of  service. 
Cicero,  true  as  he  was  to  the  academick  philo- 
sophy, and  consequently  led  to  reject  the  certainty 
of  physical,  as  of  every  other  kind  of  knowledge, 
yet  freely  confesses  its  g:reat  importance  to  the 
human  understanding;  "  Est  animorum  ingenio- 
'*  rumqne  iwstrorum  naturale  i/uoddam  quasi 
'*  pabulum  cotisideratio  conicmplntioijue  na- 
"  turee."  If  we  can  direct  tlie  lights  we  derive 
from  such  exalted  8j>cculations,  upon  the  humbler 
field  of  the  imagination,  whilst  we  investigate  the 
springs  and  trftce  tlie  courses  of  our  passions,  we 
may  not  only  communicate  to  the  taste  a  sort  of 
philosophical  solidity,  but  we  may  reflect  back  on 
the  severer  sciences  some  of  the  graces  and  ele- 
gancies of  taste,  without  which  the  greatest  pro- 
ficiency in  those  sciences  will  always  have  the 
appearance  of  sometlnng  illibend. 


INTRODUCTION. 


ON  TASTE. 


Ok  a  superficial  view,  we  may  sectn  to  differ 
very  widely  from  each  other  in  our  reasonings, 
and  no  less  in  our  pleasures :  but  notwithstand- 
inE  this  difference,  wliich  I  think  to  be  rather  ap- 
parent than  real,  it  is  probable  that  the  standard 
both  of  reason  and  taste  is  the  same  in  all  human 
creatures.  Tor  if  there  were  not  some  principles 
of  jud{:ni'P"l  ^  *^'cll  as  of  sentiment  cummon  to 
all  mankind,  no  hold  could  possibly  be  taken 
eitlier  on  their  reason  or  their  pa&sions,  sufficient 
to  maintain  the  ordinary  correspondence  of  life. 
It  appears  indeed  to  be  generally  acknowledg^ed, 
that  with  reg:ard  to  truth  and  falsehood  there  is 
something  fixed.  We  find  people  in  iLeir  dis- 
putes continually  appealing  to  certain  tests  and 
standaixls,  which  are  allowed  on  all  sides,  and 
are  supposed  to  be  established  in  our  common 
nature.  But  there  is  not  the  same  obvious  con- 
currence in  any  uniform  or  settled  principles  which 
relate  to  taste.  It  is  even  commonly  supposed 
that  this  delicate  and  aerial  faculty,  which  seems 
too  volatile  to  endure  even  the  chains  of  a  defini- 
tion, cannot  be  jiroperly  tried  by  any  test,  nor 
regulated  by  any  standard.  There  is  so  continual 
a  call  for  the  exercise  of  the  reasoning  faculty, 
and  it  is  so  mucli  strengthened  by  perpetual  con- 
tention, that  certain  maxims  of  right  reason  seem 
to  be  tacitlv  settled  amongst  the  most  ignorant. 
Tlie  learned  have  improved  on  this  rude  science, 
and  reduced  those  maxims  into  a  system.  If  taste 
ha«  not  been  so  happily  cultivated,  it  was  not  Uiat 
the  subject  was  barren,  but  that  the  labourers 
were  few  or  negligent ;  for,  to  say  the  truth,  there 
are  not  the  same  interesting  motives  to  imjtel  us 
to  fix  the  one,  wliich  urge  us  U)  ascertain  tlie  other. 
And,  after  all,  if  men  differ  in  their  opinion  con- 
cerning such  matters,  tlieir  difference  is  not  at- 
tended witli  the  same  important  consequences ; 
else  I  make  no  doubt  but  that  the  higick  of  taste, 
if  i  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  mi^ht  very 
possibly  be  as  well  digested,  and  we  might  come 
to  disi-uss  matter*  of  this  nature  with  as  much 
certainty,  as  those  wliich  seem  more  immediately 
within  the  province  of  mere  reason.  And  indeed, 
it  is  very  neceiisary.  at  the  entrance  into  such  an 
enquiry  as  our  present,  to  make  this  point  as  clear 
R»  possible  :  for  if  taste  has  no  fixpd  principtrs.  if 
the  imagination  is  not  affected  according  to  some 


invariable  and  certain  law^i,  our  labour  Is  likely  b  i 
be  employed  to  very  little  purpose  ;  as  it  mu&t  bt 
judged  an  useless,  if  not  an  abstird  undertaking 
to  lay  down  rules  for  caprice,  and  to  set  up  fori  i 
legislator  of  whims  and  fancies. 

The  term  taste,  like  all  oilier  figurative  tennsi, 
is  not  extremely  accurate ;  the  thing  which  we 
iitiderstand  by  it  is  far  from  a  simple  and  deter- 
minate idea  in  the  minds  of  most  men,  and  it  it  I 
therefore  liable  to  uncertainty  and  confusion,    h 
have  no  great  opinion  of  a  definition,  the  cele- 
brated remedy  for  tlic  cure  of  this-dlsordcr.     For, 
when  we  define,  we  seem  in  danger  of  cir 
scribing  nature  within  the   bounds  of  our 
notions,  which  we  often  take  up  by  Uazaf 
embrace  on  trust,  or  form  out  of  a  limited  and  i 
partial  consideration  of  the  object  before  u*;  ia» 
stead  of  extending  our  ideas  to  take  in  all  ihiC 
nature  comprehends,  according  to  her  maai 
combining.     We  are  limited  in  our  enqui 
the  strict  laws  to  which  we  have  submitted  alt 
setting  out. 

I'irca  vilfm  pntulumquc  mnrubimt/r  orbrm, 

Unde  pudor  pnij'erre  pcdem  letal  uut  opera  (ex. 

A  definition  may  be  very  exact,  and  yet  go 
a  very  little  way  towards  informing  us  of  the 
turc  of  the  thing  defined ;  but  let  the  virtue 
definition  be  what  it  will,  in  the  order  of  thing*, 
it  seems  railicr  to  follow  than  to  precede 
enquirv,  of  which  it  ought  to  he  considered  as 
result.  It  must  be  acknowledged,  llvai  the 
ihods  of  disquisition  and  teaching  may  be 
times  different,  and  on  very  good  reason  undi 
I'dly;  but,  for  my  part,  I  am  convinced  thai 
method  of  teaching  which  approaches  most  Di 
to  the  method  of  investigation  is  incomi 
the  best ;  since,  not  content  with  servii 
few  barren  and  lifeless  truths,  it  leads  to  x ' 
on  wjiich  they  grew;  it  tends  to  set  the  ik.aJa 
himself  in  die  track  of  invention,  and  to  dirpct 
him  into  those  paths  in  which  the  author  has  made 
his  own  discoveries,  if  he  should  lie  so  h.ippy  u 
to  have  made  any  tJial  are  valuable. 

But  to  cut  off  all  pretence  for  cavilling,  1  mean 
by  the  wortl  Taste  no  more  than  that  faculty  ex 
tliose  faculties  of  the  mind,  which  are  affcrttd 
with,  or  which  form  a  judgment  of,  the  works  of 


on  and  the  cleg^ant  arts.  This  is,  I  think, 
general  idea  of  that  word,  and  what  is 
connected  with  any  particular  theory. 
Xiint  in  this  enquiry  is,  to  find  whether 
any  principles,  ou  which  die  una^i^i nation 
d,  so  common  to  atl,  so  grounded  and 
I  to  supply  the  means  of  reasoning-  satis- 
kbout  tiiein.  And  such  principles  of  taste 
here  are ;  howe^^er  paradoxical  it  may 
hoBe,  who  on  a  superficial  view  imagine, 
s  is  so  great  a  diversity  of  tastes,  both 
ind  degree,  that  nothing;  can  be  more 
nate. 

natural  powers  in  man,  which  I  know, 
;onversant  about  external  objects^  are  the 
te  imagination  ;  and  the  judgment.  And 
regard  to  the  senses.  We  do  and  wc 
pose,  that  as  the  conformation  of  tlieir 
■e  nearly  or  altogetlier  the  same  in  all 
le  manner  of  perceiving'  external  objects 
men  the  same,  or  with  little  ditFereiice. 
itisfied  tliat  what  appears  to  be  light  to 
ppeare  light  to  anotlier  ;  that  what  seems 
me  palate,  is  sweet  to  another  :  that  what 
id  bitter  to  this  man,  is  likewise  dark  and 
hat ;  and  we  conclude  in  the  same  man- 
eat  and  little,  hard  and  soft,  hot  and  cold, 
1  smooth,  and  indeed  of  all  the  natural 
and  affections  of  bodies.  Jf  we  sufler 
to  imagine,  tliat  their  senses  present  to 
nen  diflerent  images  of  things,  this  scepti- 
iding  will  make  every  sort  of  reasoning  on 
|OCt  vain  and  frivolous,  even  that  sceptical 
itaelf  which  had  persuaded  us  to  enter- 
mbt  concerning  the  agreement  of  onr 
M.  But  astlierewjl!  be  little  doubt  that 
\meat  similar  images  to  the  whole  species, 
ftoeisarily  be  allowed,  that  the  pleasures 
Mins  which  every  object  excites  in  one 
list  raiae  in  all  mankind,  whilst  it  o{>erates 
I  simply,  and  by  its  proper  powers  only  : 
^kfty  this,  we  must  imagine  that  tlte 
^^operating  in  the  same  mauner,  and 
tsof  the  same  kind,  will  produce  different 
hich  would  be  highly  absurd.  Let  us  first 
his  pomt  in  the  sense  of  taste,  and  the 
the  faculty  in  question  has  taken  its  name 
sense.  All  men  are  agreed  to  call  vine- 
honey  nweet,  and  aloes  bitter;  and  as 
It  agreed  in  finding  these  qualities  in  those 
hgf  do  not  in  the  least  diScr  concerning 
Pp»irith  regard  to  pleasure  and  pain. 
olK;ur  in  calling  sweetness  pleasant,  and 
ind  bitterness  unpleasant.  Here  there  is 
ir  sentiments;  and  that  there  is 
tVom  the  consent  of  all  men  in  the 
k  which  are  taken  from  the  sense  of  taste. 
nscr,  bitter  expressions,  bitter  curses,  a 
^■t  terms  well  and  strongly  understood 
PPtvc  are  altotretlier  as  well  understood 
laVv  a  sweet  disposition,  a  sweet  person, 
jodition,  and  the  like.  It  is  confessed, 
Xn  and  some  other  causes  have  made 
rtatjoiw  from  the  natural    pleasures  or 


pains  which  belong  to  tliese  several  tastes ;  but  then 
the  power  of  distinguishing  between  the  natural 
and  the  aci[ujred  relish  remains  to  the  very  last. 
A  man  frequently  comes  to  prefer  the  taste  of 
tobacco  to  that  of  sugar,  and  the  flavour  of  vinegar 
to  that  of  milk;  but  this  makes  no  confusion  in 
tastes,  whilst  he  is  sensible  that  the  tobacco  and 
vinegar  are  not  sweet,  and  whilst  he  knows  that 
habit  alone  has  reconciled  hia  palate  to  these  alien 
pleasures.  Even  with  such  a  person  we  may  speak, 
and  with  sufficient  precision,  concerning  tastes. 
But  should  any  man  be  found  who  declares,  lliat 
to  him  tobacco  has  a  taste  like  sugar,  and  that  he 
cannot  distinguish  between  milk  and  vinegar;  or 
that  tobacco  and  vinegar  are  sweet,  milk  bitter, 
and  sugar  sour;  we  immediately  conclude  that  the 
organs  of  this  man  are  out  of  order,  and  tliat  his 
palate  is  utterly  vitiated.  We  are  as  far  from  con- 
ferring with  such  a  person  upon  tastes,  as  from 
reasoning  concerning  the  relations  of  quantity  with 
one  who  should  deny  that  all  the  parts  together 
were  equal  to  the  whole.  We  do  not  call  a  man 
of  this  kind  wrong  in  his  notions,  but  absolutely 
mad.  Exceptions  of  this  sort,  in  either  way,  do 
not  at  all  impeach  our  general  rule,  nor  make  us 
conclude  that  men  have  various  principles  con- 
cerning the  relations  of  quantity  or  the  taste  of 
things.  So  that  when  it  is  said,  taste  cannot  be 
disputed,  it  can  only  mean,  that  no  one  can  strictly 
answer  what  pleasure  or  pain  some  particular  man 
may  tind  from  the  taste  of  some  particular  thing. 
This  indeed  cannot  be  disputed  ;  but  we  may  dis- 
pute, and  with  snfHcient  clearne^  too,  concerning 
the  things  which  are  naturally  pleasing  or  dis- 
agreeable to  the  sense.  But  when  we  talk  of  any 
peculiar  or  acquired  relish,  then  we  must  know 
the  habits,  the  prejudices,  or  tlie  distempers  of 
this  particular  man,  and  we  must  draw  our  con- 
clusion from  those. 

This  agreement  of  mankind  i.s  not  confined  to 
ttie  taste  solely.  The  principle  of  pleasure  derived 
from  sight  is  the  same  in  all.  Light  is  more  pleasing 
than  darkness.  Summer,  when  the  eartli  is  clad 
in  green,  when  the  heavens  are  serene  and  bright, 
is  more  agreeable  than  winter,  when  every 
thing  makes  a  different  appearance.  I  never  re- 
member that  any  thing  beautiful,  whether  a  man, 
a  beast,  a  bird,  or  a  plant,  wiis  evershewn,  though 
it  were  to  an  hundred  people,  that  they  did  not 
all  immediately  agree  that  it  was  beautiful,  though 
some  might  have  thought  that  it  fell  short  of  tlieir 
expectation,  or  that  other  things  were  still  finer. 
I  believe  no  man  thinks  a  goose  to  be  more  beau- 
tiful than  a  swan,  or  imagines  that  what  they  call 
a  Friezland  hen  excels  a  peacock.  It  must  be 
observed  too,  that  the  pleasures  of  the  sight  are 
not  near  so  complicated,  and  confused,  and  alter- 
ed by  unnatural  habits  and  associations,  as  the 
pleasures  of  the  taste  are  ;  because  the  pleasures 
of  the  sight  more  commonly  acquiesce  in  tliem- 
selves ;  and  are  not  so  often  altered  by  considera- 
tions which  are  independent  of  the  sight  itself. 
But  things  do  not  spontaneously  present  tltem- 
selves  to  the  palate  as  they  do  to  tJie  sight ;  thej 
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ate  generally  applied  lo  it,  either  as  food  or  as 
medicine ;  and,  from  the  qualities  which  they  pos- 
sess for  nutritive  or  medicinal  purposes,  tliey  often 
form  the  palate  by  decrees,  and  by  force  of  these 
associations.  Thus  opium  is  pleasing  to  Turks, 
on  account  nf  the  agreeable  deJirinm  it  produces. 
Tobacco  is  the  delight  of  Dutchmen,  as  it  diffuses 
a  torpor  and  pleasing;  8tuj)ofaction.  Fermented 
spirits  ple;ise  our  common  people,  because  tliey 
banish  care,  and  all  consideration  of  future  or 
present  evils.  All  of  these  would  lie  absolutely 
neglected  if  their  properties  had  originally  gone 
no  further  than  the  taste ;  but  all  these,  together 
\vith  tea  and  coffee,  and  some  other  things,  have 
passed  from  the  apothecary's  shop  to  our  tables, 
and  were  taken  for  health  long  before  they  were 
thouglit  of  for  pleasure.  The  effect  of  the  drug 
has  made  us  use  it  frequently ;  and  frequent  use, 
combined  with  the  agreeable  effect,  has  made  the 
taste  itself  at  last  agreeable.  But  tlus  does  not 
in  the  least  perplex  our  reasoning ;  because  we 
distinguish  to  the  last  the  acquired  from  the  natu- 
ral relish.  In  describing  tlie  taste  of  an  unknown 
fruit,  you  would  scarcely  say  that  it  had  a  sweet 
and  pleasant  flavour  like  tobacco,  opium,  or 
garlick,  altliough  you  spoke  to  those  who  were  in 
the  constant  use  of  thcs*:  drugs,  and  had  great 
pleasure  in  them.  There  is  in  all  men  a  sufficient 
remembrance  of  tlie  original  natural  causes  of 
pleasure,  to  enable  them  to  bring  all  things  offered 
to  their  -senses  to  tfint  standard,  and  to  regulate 
their  feelings  and  opinions  by  it.  Suppose  one 
who  hud  so  vitiated  his  palate  as  to  take  more 

Sileasure  in  the  taste  of  opium  than  in  that  of 
)uttcr  or  honey,  to  be  presented  with  a  bolus  of 
squills  ;  there  is  hardly  any  doubt  but  that  he 
would  prefer  tlie  butter  or  honey  to  this  nauseous 
morsel,  or  to  any  other  bitter  dnig  to  which  lie 
had  not  been  acc^jslomed  ;  which  proves  tliat  his 
palate  was  naturally  like  that  of  other  men  in  all 
things,  that  it  is  still  like  the  palate  of  other  men 
in  many  things,  and  only  vitiated  in  some  par- 
ticular points.  For  in  judging  of  any  new  thing, 
even  of  a  taste  similar  to  that  which  he  has  been 
formed  by  liahit  to  like,  he  finds  his  palate  affected 
in  the  natural  manner,  and  on  the  common  prin- 
ciples. Thus  the  pleasure  of  all  the  senses,  of  the 
light,  and  even  of  the  taste,  that  most  ambiguous 
of  the  senses,  is  the  same  in  all,  high  and  low, 
learned  and  unlearned. 

Besides  tlie  ideas,  with  their  annexed  pains  and 
pleasures,  which  are  presented  by  the  sense ;  the 
mind  of  man  possesses  a  sort  of  creative  power  of 
its  own ;  either  in  representing  at  pleasure  the 
images  of  things  in  the  order  and  manner  in  which 
tliey  were  received  by  the  senses,  or  in  combining 
thtjse  imajjes  in  a  new  manner,  and  according  t«i 
a  different  order.  Tliis  power  is  called  iiuaLTinu- 
tion  :  and  to  tliis  In-longs  whatever  is  called  wit, 
fancy,  invention,  and  the  like.  But  it  must  be 
observed,  that  this  power  of  tlie  imagination  is 
incapable  of  pnxlucing  any  thing  absolutely  new  ; 
it  can  only  vary  tlie  disposition  of  those   i<leas 

';h  it  lias  received  from  tlic  senses.     Now  the 


imagination  is  tlie  most  extensive  province 
pleasure  and  pain,  as  it  is  the  region  of  our  feu 
and  our  hopes,  and  of  till  our  passions  that  a 
connected  with  them  ;  and  whatever  is  coJculati 
to  affect  the  imagination  with  these  cominandi 
ideas,  by  force  of  any  original  natural  impressiof 
must  liave  the  same  power  pretty  equally  over 
men.  For  since  the  imagination  is  only  the 
presentation  of  the  senses,  it  can  only  be  plea 
or  displeased  with  the  images,  from  the  sa 
principle  on  which  tlie  sense  is  plea.sed  or  did 
plciised  with  the  realities;  and  consequently  the* 
must  be  just  as  close  an  agreement  in  the  imagt 
nations  as  in  the  senses  of  men.  A  little  artentioi 
will  convince  us  that  this  must  of  necessity 
the  case. 

But   in  the   imagination,  besides   the  pain 
pleasure  arising  from  the  properties  of  the  natiui 
object,  a  pleasure   is  perceivetl   from  the 
blance  which  die  imitation  has  to  tlie  original 
imagination,  I  conceive,  can  have  no  pie 
what  results  from  one  or  other  of  these 
Anrl  these  causes  operate  pretty  uniformly  u 
men,  because  they  operate  by  principles  in  nat 
and  which  are  not  derived  from  any  particol 
habits  or  advantages.     Mr.  Locke  very  justly 
finely  observes  of  wit,  that  it  is  chiefly  conv 
in  tracing  resemblances  :  he  remarks,  at  the 
time,  that  tlie  business  of  judgment  is  rai 
finding  differences.     It  may  perhaps  ap 
this su]>pnsitlnn,  that  there  is  no  material  distinclW 
between  the  wit  and  the  judgment,  as  thev  botk 
seem  to  result  from  different  operations  of  thesaM 
faculty  of  comparinij.    But  in  reality,  whether 
are  or  arc  not  dependent  on  the  same 
tlie  mind,  they  differ  so  very  materially  in 
respects,  that  a  perfect  union  of  wit  and  jud 
is  one  of  the  rarest  tilings  in  the  world. 
two  distinct  objects  are  unlike  to  each  other,  | 
only  what  we  expect;  things  are  in  their 
\vay ;  and  therefore  they  make  no  impress! 
the  imagination  :  but  when  two  distinct  obj 
have  a  resemblance,  we  are  struck,  we  attend 
them,  and  we  are  pleased.     The  mind  of  rau 
naturally  a  far  greater  alacrity  and  satisfac* 
tracing  resemblances  than  in  searching  for 
enccs  :  because  by  making  resemblances 
duce  new  imageg  :  we  unite,  we  create,  we 
our  stock ;  but  in  making  distinctions  we 
food  at  all  to  the  imagination  ;  the  task 
more  severe  and  irksome,  and  what  pleas 
derive   from  it   is  sometliing  of  a  negalire 
indirect  nature.     A  piece  of  news  is  told  me 

morning  ;  this,  merely  as  a  piece  of  news,  M   

added  to  my  stock,  gives  me  some  pleasure.^TI 
the  evening  I  find  there  was  nothing  in  rt.  MTIbI 
do  I  train  by  this,  but  the  dissatisfaction  to 
that  I  had  Wen  imposed  it\Hn\  *  llcncr  it  i»ll 
men  are  much  more  naturally  incline*!  in  lirliel 
that!  to  incredulity.  And  it  is  upon  thi>i  prinriplci 
that  the  most  ignorant  and  barbarous  nation*  biai 
frequently  excelleil  in  similitudes,  compaxtaoDl, 
metaphors,  and  allegories,  wln»  have  btvn  weal 
and  backward  in  distinguishing  and  sorting  ibdl 


nd  U  is  for  u  reason  of  this  kind,  that 
,d  the  oriental  writers,  though  very  fond 
ides,  and  tliou^h  they  often  strike  out 
re  traly  admirable,  seldom  take  care  to 
I  exact ;  tliat  is,  they  are  taken  with  the 
!8emblance,  they  paint  it  strongly,  and 
no  notice  of  the  difference  which  niay 
between  the  tilings  compared. 
\s  the  pleasure  of  resemblance  is  that 
ncipally  flatters  the  imagination,  all  men 
y  equal  in  this  point,  as  far  as  their 
e  of  tlie  things  represented  or  compared 
The  principle  of  this  knowledge  is  very 
ridental,  as  it  depends  upon  experience 
•\-ation,  and  not  on  the  strength  or  weak- 
ny  natural  faculty ;  and  it  is  from  tliis 
in  knowledge,  that  what  we  commonly, 
ith  no  great  exactness,  call  a  difference 
iroceeds.  A  man  to  whom  sculpture  is 
a  barber's  block,  or  some  ordinary  piece 
y ;  he  is  immediately  struck  and  pleased, 
ifi  sees  something  like  a  human  figure  ; 
'ely  taken  up  with  tliis  likeness,  he  does 
1  attend  to  its  defect^:.  No  person,  I 
t  the  first  time  of  seeing  a  piece  of  imita- 
did.  Some  time  after,  we  sup^Hjae  that 
*  lights  upon  a  more  artiticial  work  of 
nature ;  he  now  begins  to  look  with 
on  what  he  admired  at  first ;  not  that  he 
t  even  then  for  its  unlikeness  to  a  man, 
at  general  though  inaccurate  resemblance 
xirelo  the  human  figure,  What  he  ad- 
lifferent  times  in  these  so  different  figures, 
the  same ;  and  though  his  knowledge  is 
,  his  taste  is  not  altered.  Hitlierto  his 
fas  from  a  want  of  knowledj^^c  in  art,  and 
from  his  inexperience  ;  but  he  may  be 
ient  from  a  want  of  knowledge  in  nature. 
DSMblc  that  tlieman  in  question  may  stop 
that  the  master-piece  of  a  great  hand 
»e  him  no  more  tlian  the  middlintr  ]>er- 
of  a  vulgar  artist ;  and  this  not  for  want 
or  higher  relish,  but  because  all  men  do 
re  with  sufficient  accuracy  on  the  human 
enable  them  to  judge  properly  of  an 
of  it.  And  that  the  critical  taste  does  not 
ipon  a  superiour  principle  in  men,  but 
triour  knowledge,  may  appear  from  several 
The  story  of  the  ancient  painter  and 
oaker  is  very  well  known.  The  shoe- 
t  the  painter  right  with  regard  to  scuiic 
be  had  made  in  the  shoe  of  one  of  his 
hich  the  painter,  who  had  not  made  such 
observations  on  shoes,  and  wa.s  content 
neral  resemblance,  had  never  observed. 
was  no  impeachment  to  the  taste  of  the 
it  only  showed  some  want  of  knowledge 
of  making  shoes.  Let  us  imagine,  that 
nist  had  come  into  tlie  painter's  working- 
is  piece  is  in  general  well  done,  the  figure 
»n  in  a  good  attitude,  and  tlje  parts  well 
to  their  various  movements  ;  yet  the  ana- 
itical  in  his  art,  may  observe  the  swell  of 
not  quite  just  in  the  peculiar  action 


of  the  figure.  Here  the  anatomist  obsenes  what 
the  painter  had  not  observed ;  and  he  passes  by 
what  the  shoemaker  had  remarked.  But  a  want 
of  the  last  critical  knowledge  in  anatomy  no 
more  reflected  on  tlie  natural  good  taste  of  the 
painter  or  of  any  common  observer  of  his  piece, 
than  the  want  of  an  exact  knowledge  in  the 
formation  of  a  shoe.  A  fine  piece  of  a  decollated 
head  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  was  shewn  to  a 
Turkish  emj>eror;  he  praised  many  things,  but  he 
observed  one  defect ;  he  obsei*ved  that  the  skin  did 
not  shrink  from  the  wounded  part  of  the  neck. 
The  sultan  on  this  occasion,  though  his  observa- 
tion was  very  just,  discovered  no  more  natural 
taste  than  the  painter  who  executed  this  piece,  or 
than  a  thousand  European  connoi-sseurs,  who  pro- 
bably never  would  have  made  tlic  same  observa- 
tion. His  Turkish  majesty  had  indeed  been  well 
acquainted  witli  that  terrible  spectacle,  which  the 
others  could  only  have  represented  in  their  imagi- 
nation. On  the  subject  of  their  dislike  there  is 
a  difference  between  all  these  people,  arising  from 
the  different  kinds  and  degrees  of  their  know- 
ledge :  but  there  is  something  in  common  to  the 
painter,  the  shoemaker,  the  anatomist,  and  the 
Turkish  emperor,  the  pleasure  arising  from  a 
natural  object,  so  far  as  each  perceives  it  justly 
imitated  ;  tlie  satisfaction  in  seeing  an  agreeable 
figure ;  the  sympatlry  proceeding  from  a  striking 
and  affecting  incident.  So  far  as  taste  is  natural, 
it  is  nearly  common  to  all. 

In  poetry,  and  other  pieces  of  imagination,  the 
same  parity  may  be  observed.  It  is  true,  that  one 
man  is  charmed  with  Don  Bellianis,  and  reads 
Virgil  coldly '.  whilst  another  is  transported  with 
the  Eneid,  and  leaves  Don  Bellianis  to  children. 
These  two  men  seera  to  have  a  taste  very  different 
from  each  other ;  but  in  fact  they  differ  very  little. 
In  liolh  these  pieces,  which  inspire  such  opposite 
sentiments,  a  tale  exciting  admiration  is  told;  both 
are  full  of  a<*tion,  both  are  passionate ;  in  both 
are  voyages,  battles,  triumphs,  and  continual 
changes  of  fortune.  The  admirer  of  Don  Bellianis 
pcrhajis  df>cs  not  understand  the  refined  language 
of  tlie  Encid,  who,  if  it  was  degraded  into  the 
style  nf  the  Pilgj'rim's  Progress,  might  feel  it  in  all 
its  energy,  on  the  same  principle  which  made  him 
an  admirer  of  Don  Bellianis. 

In  his  favourite  author  he  is  not  shocked  with 
the  continual  breaches  of  probability,  the  con- 
fusion of  times,  the  offences  against  manners,  the 
trampling  upon  geography  ;  for  he  knows  nothing 
of  geognjphy  and  chronology,  and  lie  has  never 
examined  the  grounds  of  probability.  He  perhaps 
rends  of  a  shipwreck  on  the  coast  of  Bohemia: 
wholly  taken  up  with  so  interesting  an  event,  and 
only  solicitous  fiir  the  fate  of  his  hero,  he  is  not 
in  the  least  troubled  at  this  extravagant  blunder. 
For  why  should  he  be  shocked  at  a  shipwreck  on 
the  coast  of  Boliemia,  who  does  not  know  but 
that  Bohemia  may  be  an  i.sland  in  the  Atlantick 
ocean  ?  and  after  all,  what  reflection  is  this  on  the 
natural  good  lastc  of  the  person  here  supjjosed  ? 

So  fiirthen  as  tasie  belongs  to  the  imagination, 
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its  principle  w  the  same  in  all  men  :  tliere  is  no 
diHereiice  in  llie  manner  of  llieir  being  affected, 
nor  in  the  causes  of  the  afiection  ;  but  in  the  de- 
gree Uiere  is  a  difference,  which  arises  from  iwo 
causes  principally  :  either  from  a  greater  degree 
of  natural  sensibility,  or  from  a  closer  and  longer 
attention  io  llii;  object.  To  illustrate  this  by  the 
procedure  of  the  senses,  in  which  the  same  difi'er- 
ence  is  found,  let  us  supposes  very  smooth  marble 
table  to  be  set  before  two  raen  ;  they  both  perceive 
it  to  be  smooth,  and  they  are  both  pleased  with  it 
because  of  this  quality.  So  far  they  agree.  But 
suppose  another,  and  after  that  anolJier  table,  the 
latter  still  smoother  tlian  the  former,  to  be  set 
before  them.  It  is  now  very  probable  that  these 
men,  who  are  so  agreed  upon  what  is  smooUi,and 
in  the  pleasure  from  thence,  will  disag^ree  when 
they  come  to  settle  w-hich  table  has  the  advantage 
in  point  of  polish.  Here  is  indeed  the  great  differ- 
ence between  tastes,  when  men  come  to  compare 
the  excess  or  diminution  of  tilings  which  are  judged 
by  degree  and  not  by  measure.  Nor  is  it  easy^ 
when  such  a  difierence  arisen,  to  settle  the  point, 
if  the  excess  or  diminution  be  not  glaring.  If  we 
differ  in  opinion  about  two  quantities,  we  can  have 
recourse  to  a  common  measure,  which  may  decide 
the  question  with  the  utmost  e.vactne*s  ;  and  this, 
I  take  it,  is  what  gives  mathematical  knowledge 
a  greater  certainty  than  any  other.  But  in  thing-s 
whose  excels  is  not  judged  by  greater  or  smaller,  as 
smoothness  and  roughness,  hardness  and  softnes.'*, 
darkness  and  light,  the  shades  of  colours,  all  these 
are  very  easily  distinguished  when  the  difference 
is  any  way  considerable,  but  not  when  it  is  minute, 
for  want  of  some  common  measures,  which  per- 
liaps  may  never  come  to  be  discovered.  In  tliese 
nice  cases,  supiwsing  the  acuteness  of  the  sense 
eqtial,  the  greater  attention  and  habit  in  such 
things  will  have  the  advantage.  In  the  »pie.stinn 
about  the  tables,  the  marble-polisher  will  unques- 
tionably determine  the  most  accurately.  But  not- 
witlistanding  this  want  of  a  common  measure  for 
settling  many  disputes  relative  to  the  senses,  and 
their  representative  tlie  imagination,  we  find  that 
tJie  principles  are  the  same  in  all,  and  that  there  is 
no  disagreement  until  we  come  to  examine  into 
tlie  pre-eminence  or  difference  of  things,  which 
brings  us  within  the  province  of  the  judgment. 

So  long  as  we  are  conversant  with  the  sensible 
qualities  of  things,  hardly  anymore  tlian  the  ima- 
gination seems  concerned  ;  little  more  also  than 
the  imagination  seems  concerned  when  the  passions 
are  reprcsentetl,  because  by  the  force  of  natural 
sympathy  they  are  felt  in  all  men  without  any 
recourse  to  reasoning,  and  their  justness  recog- 
nised in  every  breast.  Love,  grief,  fear,  anger, 
joy,  all  theae  passions  have,  in  their  turns,  affected 
every  mind  ;  and  they  do  not  affect  it  in  an  arbi- 
trary or  casual  manner,  but  upon  certain,  natural, 
ond  uniform  principles.  But  iis  many  of  the  works 
of  imagination  arc  not  confined  to  tlie  represen- 
tation of  sensible  objects,  nor  to  efforts  ujx)n  the 
passions,  but  extend  themselves  to  the  manners, 
,thc  characters,  the  actions,  and  designs  of  men, 


their  relations,  their  virtues  and  vices,  they 
witliin  (he  province  of  the  judgment,  which 
pf^)ved  by  attention,  and  by  the  habit  of  reasoning 
All  tlicse  make  a  very  considerable  part  of  whi 
are  considered  as  tlie  objects  of  taste  ;  and  Horac 
sends  us  to  the  scIkioIs  of  philosophy  and  tlie  worl 
for  our  instruction  in  them.   Whatever  certainty  i 
to  be  ac(|uired  in  morality  and  the  science  of  life ; 
just  the  same  degree  of  certainty  have  we  in  wl 
relates  to  them  in  works  of  imitation.     Ii 
it  is  for  the  most  part  in  our  skill  in  manner 
in   the  observances  of  time  and  place, 
decency  in  general,  which  is  only  to  be  learned  il 
those  schools  to  which  Horace  recommends  ui,] 
tliat  what  is  called  taste,  by  w'ay  of  distinctioa^J 
consists  ;    and  which  is  in  reality  no  other  than  i 
more  refined  judgment.     On  the  whole  it  »|^ 
to  me,  tliat  what  is  called  taste,  in  its  most  geoenl] 
acceptation,  is  not  a  simple  idea,  but  is  pttnJl 
made  up  of  a  perception  of  ti^ie  primary  pleasistil 
of  sense,  of  the  secondary  pleasures  of  the  imagi* I 
nation,  and  of  tlie  conclusions  of  ilie  rea«onii 
faculty,  concerning  the  various  relations  of 
and  concerning  the  human  pa^ssions.  manners,! 
actions.  All  this  is  requisite  to  form  taste,  andl 
ground-work  of  all  these  is  the  same  in  the  hn 
mind  ;    for  as  the  senses  are  the  great  origii 
all  our  ideas,  and  consequently  of  all  our  pies 
if  they  are  not  uncertain  and  arbitrary,  the 
ground-work  of  taste  is  common  to  all,  and 
fore  there  is  a  sufficient  foundation  for  a  cc 
sive  reasoning  on  these  matters. 

Whilst  we  consider  taste  merely  accordi 
its  nature  and  specie^*,  we  shall  find  its  phnc 
entirely  uniform  ;    but  the  degree  in  which 
principles  prevail,  in  the  several   individuab 
mankind,  is  altogether  as  different  as  die 
ciple*  themselves  are  similar.     For  sensibility  and] 
jutigment,  which  are  the  qualities  that  com| 
what  we  commonly  call  a  taste,  vary  exec 
in  various  people.     From  a  defect  in  tlie 
of  these  qualities  arises  a  want  of  taste;   a 
ncss  in  the  latter  constitutes  a  wrong  or  abad^ 
There  are  some  men  ffirraed  with  feelings  m)l 
with  tempers  so  cold  and  phlegmatick,  that 
can  hardly  be  said  to  be  awake  during  the 
course  of  their  lives.   Upon  such  persons  the; 
striking  objects  make  but  a  faint  Rnd   ot 
impression.  There  are  others  so  continually  j 
agitation  of  gross  and  merely  sensual  pU 
so  occupied  in  the  low  drudgery  of  avarice, 
heated  in  the  chace  of  honours  and  distinction.^ 
that  their  minds,  which  had  been  used  continually 
to  the  storms  of  tliese  violent  and  tempkestuou?  pt»- 
sions,  can  liardly  be  put  in  motion  by  thi     '  ' 
and  refined  play  of  the  imagination.     Th. 
though  from  a  different  cause,  become  :l^  -; .[  i 
and  insensible  as  the  former;  but  whenex.  i  « ii;. 
of  tlicsc  hap[ieri  to  be  struck  with  any  umixa 
elegance  or  greatness,  or  with  these  qualities  mi 
any  work  of  art,  they  are  moved  uptm  the  ^ii 
principle. 

The  cause  of  a  wrong  taste  is  a  defect  of  jodg<* 
ntent.     And  this  mav  arise  firura  a  natural  weak- 


lin^,  (in  whatever  the  atreng^tli  of 
ty  may  consist,)  or,  which  is  much  more 
r  the  case,  it  may  arise  from  a  want  of  a 
I  well-directed  exercise,  which  alone  can 
rong  and  ready.  Besides  that  ignorance, 
n,  prejudice,  rashness,  levity,  obstinacy^ 
tdl  those  passions,  and  all  those  vices, 
rvert  the  judj^ment  in  other  matters, 
it  no  less  in  this  its  more  refined  and 
t>Tince.  These  causes  produce  different 
jpon  every  ihin^  which  is  an  object  of 
standing,  witliout  inducing  ns  to  suppose 
(  are  no  settled  principles  of  reason. 
;d  on  the  whole  one  may  observe,  that 
ther  less  difference  upon  matters  of  taste 
tnkind,  than  upon  most  of  tho!>e  which 
pen  the  naked  reason  ;  and  that  men 
tter  a^^reed  on  the  excellence  of  a  de- 
n  Virw^il,  tlian  on  the  truth  or  falsehood 
y  of  Aristotle. 

Tide  of  judgment  intlie  arts,  which  may 
a  good  taste,  does  in  a  great  measure 
M>n  ftcnsihility:  because  if  the  mind  has 
►  the  pleasures  of  the  imagination,  it  will 
ly  itself  sufficiently  to  works  of  that 
acquire  a  competent  knowledge  in  them. 
g;h  a  degree  of  sensibility  is  rerjuisite  to 
xl  judgment,  yet  a  good  judgment  does 
sttrily  arise  from  a  quick  sensibility  of 
it  frequently  happens  tlrat  a  very  poor 
rely  by  force  of  a  greater  complcxional 
,  is  more  affected  by  a  verv  poor  piece, 
best  judge  by  the  most  perfect;  for  as 
f  new,  extraordinary,  grand,  or  passion- 
I  calculated  to  affect  such  a  person,  and 
kults  do  not  affect  him,  his  ptca.siire  is 
!  and  unmixed ;  and  as  it  is  merely  a 
f  llie  imagination,  it  is  much  higher  than 
.  is  derived  from  a  rectitude  of  the  jfidg- 
!  iudgroent  is  for  the  greater  part  em- 
tnrowing  stumbling-blocks  in  the  way 
gination,  in  dissipating  tlie  scenes  of  it% 
^nt,  and  in  tying  us  down  to  the  dts- 
yoke  of  our  reason  :  for  almost  the  only 
hat  men  have  in  judging  better  than 
luists  in  tt  sort  of  conscious  pride  and 
'.which  arises  from  thinking  rightly; 
this  is  an  indirect  pleasure,  a  pleasure 
s  not  immediately  result  from  the  object 
under  contemplation.  In  t!ie  morning 
>,  when  the  senses  are  imworn  iind  tcn- 
tlie  whole  man  is  awake  in  every  part, 
oas  of  novelty  fresh  upon  all  the  objects 
lod  us,  how  lively  at  that  time  arc  our 
,  but  how  false  and  inaccurate  the 
'  we  form  of  tilings !  J  despair  of  ever 
tlie  same  degree  of  pleasure  from  the 
llent  |»erformanccs  of  genius,  which  I 
I  pieces  which  my  present  jndg- 

Wing  and  contemptible.     Every 
ie"of^^a8ure  is  apt  to  affect  the  man  of 
ije  a  complexion  :  his  api)ctitc  is  too 
li*  taste  to  be  delicate  ;  and  he  is  in 
aat  Ovid  says  of  himself  in  love, 


Molle  moan  Irvittua  cor  at  vlulubile  telis^ 
El  sem[>er  cauia  al,  cur  rgosetuper  aman. 

One  of  this  character  can  never  be  a  refined  judge  ; 
never  what  the  comick  poet  calls  eleyans  jforma- 
rum  spectator.  The  excellence  and  force  of  a 
composition  must  always  be  imperfectly  estimated 
from  its  effects  on  the  minds  of  any,  except  we 
know  the  temper  and  character  of  those  minds. 
The  most  powerful  effects  of  poetry  and  mu.sick 
have  been  displayed,  and  perliaps  are  still  dis- 
played, where  these  arts  are  but  in  a  very  low 
and  imperfect  state.  The  rude  hearer  is  affected 
by  the  principles  which  operate  in  these  arts  even 
in  their  rudest  condition ;  and  he  is  not  .skilful 
enough  to  perceive  the  defects.  But  as  the  arts 
advance  towards  their  perfection,  the  science  of 
criticism  advances  with  equal  pace,  and  the  plea- 
sure of  judges  is  frequently  interrupted  by  the 
faults  which  are  discovered  in  the  most  finished 
compositions. 

Before  1  leave  this  subject  I  cannot  help  taking 
notice  of  an  opinion  which  many  persons  enter- 
tain, as  if  the  taste  were  a  separate  faculty  of  the 
mind,  and  distinct  from  the  judgment  and  imagi- 
nation ;  a  species  of  instinct,  by  which  we  are 
struck  natundly,  and  at  the  first  glance,  without 
any  previous  reasoning,  with  the  excellencies,  or 
the  defects,  of  a  composition.  So  far  as  the  ima- 
gination and  the  passions  are  concerned,  I  believe 
it  true,  that  the  reason  is  little  consulted  ;  but 
where  disposition,  where  decorum,  where  con- 
gruity  are  concerned,  in  short,  wherever  the  best 
taste  differs  from  the  wonst,  I  am  convinced  that 
the  understanding  operates,  and  nothing  else  ;  and 
its  operation  is  in  reality  far  from  being  always 
sudden^  or,  when  it  is  sudden,  it  is  often  far  from 
being  right.  Men  of  the  best  taste,  by  considera- 
tion come  frequently  to  change  these  early  and 
precipitate  judgments,  which  the  mind,  from  its 
aversion  to  neutrality  and  doubt,  loves  to  form  on 
the  spot.  It  is  known  that  tlie  taste  (whatever  it 
is)  is  improved  exactly  as  we  improve  our  judg- 
ment, by  extending  our  knowledge,  by  a  steady 
attention  to  our  object,  and  by  frequent  exercise. 
They  who  have  not  taken  these  methods,  if  their 
taste  derides  quickly,  it  is  always  uncertainly  ;  and 
their  quickness  is  owing  to  their  presumption  and 
rashness,  and  not  to  any  sudden  irradiation,  that  in 
a  moment  dispels  all  darkness  from  their  minds. 
but  they  who  have  cultivated  that  species  of 
knowledge  which  makes  the  object  of  taste,  by 
degrees,  and  habitually  attain  not  only  a  sound- 
ness, but  a  rearliness  of  judgment,  as  men  do  by 
tlie  same  methods  on  all  other  occasions.  Pit  first 
they  are  obliged  to  sjk-II,  but  at  last  they  read 
with  ease  and  with  celerity  ;  but  this  celerity  of 
its  operation  is  no  proof  that  tlie  taste  is  a  dis- 
tinct faculty.  Nobody,  I  believe,  has  attended 
the  course  of  a  discussion,  which  turned  upon  mat- 
ters within  the  sphere  of  mere  naked  reason,  but 
must  have  observed  the  extreme  readiness  with 
which  the  whole  process  of  ihe  argtiment  is  carried 
on,  the  grounds  discovered,  the  objections  raised 
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and  answered,  and  the  conclusions  drawn  from 
premises,  with  a  tiuickness  altogether  as  g^reat  as 
the  taste  can  be  supposed  to  work  with;  and  yet 
where  notliins^  but  plain  reason  either  is  or  can  be 
8usf>ected  to  operate.  To  multiply  principles  for 
every  different  appearance,  is  useless,  and  unphilo- 
sophical  too  in  a  high  degree. 


This  matter  might  be  pursued  mucnlar 
but  it  is  not  the  extent  of  the  subject  which 
prescribe  our  bounds,  for  wliat  Bubjeci  does  nc 
branch  out  to  infinity  ?    It   is  the  nature  of  oar] 
particular  scheme,  and  the  singrle  poiut  of  view  in 
which  we  consider  it,  which  ought  to  put  a  stopto^ 
our  researches. 


A  PHILOSOPHICAL  ENQUIRY.  &c. 


PART  I. 


SECTIOX    I. NOVELTY. 

TuE  first  and  the  simplest  emotion  which  we 
discover  in  tlie  human  mind,  is  Curiosity.  By 
curiosity,  I  mean  whatever  desire  we  have  for,  or 

hatever  pleasure  we  take  in,  novelty.  We  see 
children  perpetually  running  from  place  to  place, 
to  hunt  out  something  new  :  they  catch  with 
great  eagerness,  and  with  very  little  choice,  at 
whatever  comes  before  them  ;  their  attention  is 
engaged  by  every  thing,  because  every  thing  Jias, 
in  that  stage  of  life,  the  charm  of  novelty  to  re- 
commend it.  But  as  those  things,  which  engage 
us  merely  by  tlieir  novelty,  cannot  attach  us  for 

y  length  of  time,  curiosity  is  the  most  super- 
icial  of  all  tiie  affections;  it  changes  its  object 
perpetually,  it  has  an  appetite  which  is  very 
sharp,  but  very  easily  satisfied  ;  and  it  has  always 
an  appearance  of  giddiness,  restlessness,  and 
anxiety.  Curiosity,  from  its  nature,  is  a  very  ac- 
tive principle  ;  it  quickly  runs  over  the  greatest 
pari  of  its  objects,  and  soon  exhausts  the  variety 
which  is  commonly  to  he  met  with  in  nature;  the 
same  things  make  frequent  returns,  and  tliey  re- 
turn with  less  and  less  of  any  agreeable  effect.  In 
almrt,  tlie  occurrences  of  life,  by  the  time  we  come 
to  know  it  a  little,  would  be  incapable  of  affecting 
ftlic  mind  with  any  other  sensations  than  those  of 
loathing  and  weariness,  if  many  things  were  not 
•flaptcd  to  affect  the  mind  by  means  of  other 
wers  besides  novelty  in  them,  and  of  other 
ions  besides  curiosity  in   ourselves.      These 

)wers  and  passions  shall  be  considered  in  their 
place.  But  whatever  these  powers  are,  or  upon 
what  principle  soever  they  affect  the  mind,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  thai  they  should  not  be  ex- 
erted in  those  things  which  a  daily  and  vulgar  use 
}»ave  brought  into  a  stale  unaffecting  familiarity. 
Some  degree  of  novelty  must  bo  one  of  the  male- 
rials  in  every  instrument  which  works  ujxjn  the 
mind  :  and  curiosity  blends  itself  more  or  less 

Uh  all  OUT  passians. 


SECT.    ]l. — PAIN    AND    PLEASUR£. 

It  seems  then  necessary  towards  moving 
passions  uf  people  advanced  in  life  to  any 
siderable  degree,  that  the  objects  designed  fori 
purpose,  besides  tlieir  being  in  some  measure 
should  be  capable  of  exciting  pain  or  pleasure  I 
other  causes.   Pain  and  pleasure  are  simple 
incapable  of  definition.     People  are  not  lial 
be  mistaken  in  their  feelings,  but  tliey  are 
frequently  wrong  in  the  names  they  give 
and  in  their  reasonings  about  them.    Manyi 
opinion,  that   pain   arises   necessarily   from 
removal  of  some  pleasure  ;  as  tliey  think  pl< 
do<»s  from  the  ceasing  or  diminution  of  some 
For  my  part,  I  am  ratlier  inclined  to  imag-iQe-.! 
pain  and  pleasure,  in  their  most  simple  and  na 
manner  of  affecting,  are  each  of  a  positive  n»t 
and  by  no  means  necessarily  dependent  on 
other  for  their  existence.     The  human  mi 
often,  and  I  think  it  is  for  the  most  part,  in  ai 
neither  of  pain  nor  pleasure,  which  I  call  a 
indifference.     When  I  am  carried  from  this  i 
into  a  state  of  actual  pleasure,  it  does  not 
necessary  that  I  should  pass  through  the 
of  any  sort  of  pain.     If  in  such  a  state  of 
fcrence,  or  ease,  or  tranquillity,  or  call  tt 
you  please,  you  were  to  be  suddenly  enter 
with  a  concert  of  musick  ;  or  suppose  some< 
of  a  fine  shape,  and  bright,  lively  colours,  10 
presenteil   bpfore  you  ;  or  iniagine  your  snwUj 
gratified  with  the  fragrance  of  a  rose  ;  or  if ' 
out  any  previous  thirst  you  were  to  driuk  of  1 
pleasant  kind  of  wine,  or  to  taste  of  some  i 
meat  without  being  hungry;  in  all   ih« 
senses,  of  hearing,  smelling,  and  ta^-; 
<loubtedly  find  a  pleasure;  yet  if  1  vu.ju 
the  state  of  your  mind  previous  to  tlicse 
tiuns.  you  will  hardly  tell  me  that  they  ( 
ill  any  kind  of  pain;  or,  having  satisfied 
several  senses  with  their  several  plea> 
say  that  any  pain  has  succeeded,  thu  . 
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utely  over?  Suppose,  on  llie  odier 
[  man  in  the  same  state  of  indificrciice.  to 
at  viulcnt  blow,  or  to  drink  of  some  birtpr 
or  to  have  his  ears  wounded  witli  some 
md  grating  sound ;  here  is  no  removal  of 
|e  ;  and  yet  here  is  fett  in  every  sen.se  which 
llecl,  a  pain  very  distinguishable .  It  may  be 
prhaps,  that  the  pain  in  these  cases  had  its 
pn  the  removal  of  the  pleasure  which  the 
fejoyed  before,  tliough  diat  pleasure  was  of 
I  a  clegree  as  to  be  perceived  only  by  the 
u.  But  this  seems  to  me  a  subtilty,  tliat  is 
pcoverable  in  nature.  For  if»  previous  to 
ki«  I  do  not  feel  any  actual  pleasure,  I  have 
(on  to  jndge  that  any  stich  thing  exists ; 
leasare  is  only  pleasure  as  it  is  felt.  Tbe 
hmy  be  said  of  pain,  and  with  equal  reason. 
e»'er  persuade  myself  that  pleasure  and  pain 
te  relations,  which  can  only  exist  as  they 
■Hjited ;  but  I  think  I  can  discern  clearly 
PRT ftre  positive  pains  and  pleasures,  which 
,  at  all  depend  upon  each  other.  Nothing 
e  certain  to  my  own  feelings  than  this. 
is  QOthing  which  I  can  distinguish  in  my 
rith  more  clearness  than  the  three  states,  of 
fence,  of  pleasure,  and  of  pain.  Every  one 
t  I  can  perceive  withoiit  any  sort  of  idea  of 
lion  to  any  thing  else.  Caius  is  afflicted 
ifit  of  tlie  choliclt :  this  man  is  actually  in 

Btch  Cains  upon  the  rack,  he  will  feel  a 
Jer  pain  :  but  does  this  pain  of  the  rack 
the  removal  of  any  pleasure  ?  or  is  the 
le  cholick  a  pleasure  or  a  pain  just  as  we 
laed  to  consider  it '. 

(II. — THE    nirFEHEN'CE    BETWEEN    THE    HE- 
;aL  Of    PAlflf   AND    POSITIVE   FLEASUHE. 

!  shall   carry    this  proposition    yet   a   step 

>     Wc  shall  venture  to  propose,  that  pain 

^ore  are  not  only  not  necessarily  depend - 

iheir  existence  on  tlieir  mutual  diminution 

»val,  but  iJiat,  in  reality,  the  diminution  or 

;  of  pirasure  docs  not  operate  like  positive 

and  that  the  removal    or  diminution   of 

\r-   '-•■■    'T  ct,  has  very  little  resemblance  to 

'»  .•     The  former  of  tliese  proposi- 

II,  i  tMiieve,  be  much  more  readily  allowed 

latter ;  because  it  is  very  evident  that 

,  when  it  has  run  its  career,  sets  us  down 

riy  where  it  found  us.     Pleasure  of  every 

ickly  satiMfici.;  and,  when  it  is  over,  we 

mto  indifference,  or  rather  we  fall  into  a 

I'  .  which  w  tinged  with  the  Hgreeable 

1  I  ruer  sensation.     I  own  it  is  not  at 

l«r«o  apparent,  that  the  removal  of  a  great 

IM  Dot  reiieinble  positive  pleasure;  but  let 

llect  in  what  state  we  have  found  our  niinds 

leaping' some  imminent  danger,  or  on  being 

I  worn  the  seyerity  of  some  cruel  pain.   We 

I  such  occasions  found,  if  I  am  not  much 

tn^  the  temper  of  our  minds  in  a  tenour  very 

fii^kjt  (K«My  on  Human  IJodprKranriing,  I-  IL  c  3IV  serL 
I  tiMt  the  renoral  ot  iMsenioK  of  a  paia  in  cotuidcred 


remote  from  tliat  which  attends  the  presence  of 
positive  pleasure ;  we  have  found  them  in  a  state 
of  much  sobriety,  impressed  with  a  sense  of  awe, 
in  a  sort  of  tranquillity  shadowed  with  horrour. 
The  fashion  of  the  countenance  and  the  gesture  of 
the  body  on  such  occasions  is  so  correspondent  to 
this  state  of  mind,  that  any  pcson,  a  .*5lrangcr  to 
tlie  cause  of  the  appearance,  would  rather  judge 
us  under  some  consternation,  tfian  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  any  thing  like  positive  pleasure. 

'Of  0*  orav  avip'  drti  itvklv^  Xa'/3p,  St'  iv'i  warp^ 
4>iJra  KaratrtivaQi  dX^ov  IKirtro  iqnov, 

Ihad.  a.  480. 

Am  when  a  wretcli,  who,  am«cj<>»t«  of  his  crime, 
Purtuedjor  murder  from  fiis  nntive  ciiine, 
Juit  fiai)ts  somejronlicr,  breatktra,  puk,  utnaz'd ; 
All  f^ttse,  alt  UKtnder  ! 

This  striking  appearance  of  the  man  whom  Ho- 
mer supposes  to  have  just  escaped  an  imminent 
danger,  the  sort  of  mixed  passion  of  tcrrour  and 
surprise,  with  which  he  affecL*  the  spectators,  paints 
very  strongly  the  manner  in  which  we  fiiitl  our- 
selves affected  uporv  occasions  any  wav  similar. 
For  when  we  have  suffered  from  any  violent  emo- 
tion, the  mind  naturally  continues  in  something 
like  the  same  condition,  after  the  cause  which  first 
produced  it  has  ceased  to  operate.  The  tossing  of 
the  sea  remains  after  the  storm  ;  and  when  this 
remain  of  horrour  has  entirely  subsided^  all  the 
passion,  which  the  accident  raised,  subsides  along 
with  it :  and  the  mind  returns  to  its  usual  state  of 
indifference.  In  short,  pleasure  (I  mean  any  thing 
either  in  the  inward  sensation,  or  in  the  outward 
appeanincp,  like  pleasure  from  a  positive  cause) 
has  never,  I  imagine,  its  origin  from  tlie  removal 
of  pain  or  danger. 

SECT.    IV. — OF    DELIGIfT    AND    PLEASURE,    AS 
OPPOSED    TO    EACn    OTIJEH. 

BiTT  shall  we  tlierefore  say,  that  the  removal 
of  pain  or  its  diminution  is  always  simply  painful  ? 
or  affirm  that  the  cessation  or  the  lessening  of  plea- 
sure is  always  attended  JLseSf  with  a  pleasure  ?  By 
no  means.  What  I  advance  is  no  more  than  this ; 
first,  that  there  are  pleasures  and  pains  of  a  positive 
and  independent  nature ;  and,  secondly,  that  the 
feeling  which  results  from  the  ceasing  or  diminu- 
tion of  pain  does  not  bear  a  sufficient  resem- 
blance to  positive  pleasure,  to  have  it  considered 
as  of  the  same  nature,  or  to  entitle  it  to  be  known 
by  the  same  name ;  and,  thirflly,  that  upon  the 
same  principle  the  removal  or  qualification  of  plea- 
sure has  no  resemblance  to  ftnsitive  pain.  It  is 
certain  that  the  former  feeling  (the  removal  or 
moderation  of  pain)  has  something  in  it  far  from 
distressing,  or  disagreeable  in  tLs  nature.  Tliis 
feeling,  in  many  case.s  so  agreeable,  but  in  all  so 
different  from  [jositive  pleasure,  hag  no  name 
which  I  know ;  but  that  hinders  not  its  being  a 

and  operatM  as  n  pleasure,  and  the  lc«8  or  dtminishiivg  of  plea- 
sure as  a  piiin.    It  is  thb  opinion  wbtcli  we  consiUct  here. 
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very  real  one,  and  very  difierent  from  all  others. 
Jt  is  most  certain,  tlmt  every  species  of  satisfaction 
[OT  pleasure,  how  ditferent  soever  in  its  manner  of 
offectinjj,  is  uf  a  positive  nature  in  the  mind  of  liim 
■hIjo  feeU  it.  The  affection  is  undoubtedly  posi- 
!tive:  but  the  cause  may  be,  as  in  litis  case  it  cer- 
taly  is,  a  sort  of  Privaiimi.  And  it  is  very 
)nable  that  we  should  ilistingiiisli  by  some  term 
two  tiling  so  distinct  in  nature,  as  a  pleasure  that 
is  such  simply,  and  without  any  relation,  from  that 
ple-asure  wliich  cannot  exist  without  a  relation,  and 
that  too  a  relation  to  pain.  Very  extraordinary 
it  would  be,  if  these  affections,  so  disting^uishable 
in  their  causes,  so  different  in  their  effects,  should 
be  confounded  with  each  other,  because  vulj^ar 
use  has  ransred  them  under  the  same  e^eneral  title. 
Whenever  1  have  occasion  to  speak  of  this  spjecies 
of  relative  pleasure,  I  call  it  Deliykt :  and  I  shall 
take  the  best  care  I  can  to  use  that  word  in  no 
otlier  sense.  I  am  satisfied  the  word  is  not  coni- 
tnonly  used  in  this  appropriated  sign  ificat ion  ;  but 
I  thought  it  better  to  take  up  a  word  already 
known,  and  to  limit  its  signification,  than  to  in- 
troduce a  new  one,  which  wotdd  not  perhaps  in- 
corporate so  well  with  the  lan^naije.  I  i^hould 
never  have  presumed  the  least  alteration  in  our 
words,  if  the  nature  of  the  languajje,  framed  for 
tlie  pur|X)ses  of  business  rather  than  those  of  phi- 
losophy, and  the  nature  of  my  subject,  that  leads 
nie  out  of  the  common  track  of  discourse,  did  not 
in  a  manner  necessitate  me  to  it.  1  shall  make 
'use  of  tliis  liberty  witli  all  possible  caution.  As  I 
[tnake  use  of  the  word  Delight  to  express  tl»c  sen- 
sation which  Hcconipanics  tlie  removal  of  pain  or 
dan^r ;  so  when  I  speak  of  positive  pleasure,  I 
shall  for  the  most  part  call  it  simply  Pleasure. 

SECT.    V.^JOY    AND    OniEF. 

It  miist  be  obsen'ed,  that  the  cessation  of  plea- 
ire  affects  the  mind  three  ways.  If  it  simply 
sases,  after  having  continued  a  proper  time,  the 
effect  is  hiffiff'erence  ;  if  it  be  abruptly  broken  off, 
tliere  ensues  an  uneasy  sense  called  flisappofnl- 
ment ;  tf  the  object  be  so  totally  lost  titat  there  is 
no  chanceof  enjoying  it  a^in,  a  passion  arises  in 
the  mind,  which  is  called  grief.  Now  there  is 
none  of  these,  not  even  grief,  which  is  tlie  most 
violent,  that  I  think  has  any  resemblance  to  posi- 
tive pain.  The  person  who  grieves,  suffers  his 
1>assions  to  grow  upon  him ;  he  indulges  it,  he 
ovea  it ;  but  this  never  liappens  in  the  case  of 
actual  pain,  which  no  man  ever  willingly  endured 
for  any  conHiderable  time.  That  grief  should  be 
willingly  endured,  though  far  from  a  simply  ploas- 
[ing  sensation,  is  not  so  difficult  to  be  understood. 
It  is  the  nature  of  grief  to  keep  its  object  per- 
.petually  in  its  eye,  to  preiient  it  in  its  most  plea- 
iifurable  views,  to  repeat  all  the  circumstances  tliat 
[attend  it,  even  to  the  last  minuteness  ;  to  go  back 
to  cvL'r>'  particular  enjoyment,  to  dwell  upon  each, 
and  to  find  a  thousatid  new  perfections  in  all,  that 
were  not  sufficiently  understfxxl  before ;  in  grief, 
Uie pleature  is  still  uppermost;  and  the  affliction 


we  suffer  has  no  resemblance  to  a1 
which  is  always  odious,  and  which  we  em 
to  shake  off'  as  soon  as  possible.  Tlie  Od 
Homer,  which  abounds  with  so  many  natti 
affecting  images,  has  none  more  strikil 
tliose  which  Menelaus  raises  of  the  calamit 
of  his  friends,  and  his  own  manner  of  fa 
He  owns,  indeed,  that  he  often  gives  himsi 
intermission  from  such  melancholy  rcflectio 
he  observes,  too,  that,  melancholy  as 
they  give  him  pleasure. 
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AA\   liiiTjjz  ravrni;  fiiv  iSvpo/tivin;  cai  d^yiv* 
ITflXXacic  Iv  ftiyapoioi  KaOrffimttQ  r'lfuripotm 
AWoti  fiiv  Ti  70^  f^piva  rfpiro^ai,aXAori 
riab'O/iUi'  al^\^^p6i  £t  KOpo^  Kftvipoto  y6fH0. 
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StiU  in  short  inlervoU  of  pleasing  woev 
liej^ardfiil  of  the  fhf  mill/  dues  I  owe, 
1 1"  the  (ihit'ius  (itad,  fhr  ever  dear. 
Indulge  tht  trUtute  of  a  grateful  /ear. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  we  recover 
when  we  escape  an  imminent  danger, 
jnv  that  we  are  affected  ?  The  sense  oi 
occasions  is  far  from  that  smootli  and  volt 
satisfaction  which  the  assured  prospect  v 
sure  bestows.  The  delight  which  arises  fi 
modifications  of  pain  confesses  the  stoc 
whence  it  sprung,  in  its  solid,  strong, 
nature. 

SECT.    VI.— OF    THE    FASS10KS    WHICH 
SELF-PRESERVATION. 

Most  of  the  ideas  which  are  capabU 
ing  a  powerful  impression  on  the  mine' 
simply  of  Pain  or  Pleasure,  or  of  the  rac 
of  those,  may  be  reduced  very  nearly  to  ih 
heads,  self-preservation  and  society  ;  to  tl 
of  one  or  the  other  of  which  all  our  passi 
calcidated  to  answer.  The  passions  which  c 
self-preser\'alion,  turn  mostly  ow  piiin  or  « 
The  ideas  of  pain,  sickness,  and  death, 
mind  witli  strong  emotions  of  horrour;  I 
iind  health,  though  they  put  us  in  a  cat 
being  affected  with  pleasure,  make  nosu< 
sion  by  the  simple  enjoyment.  Th« 
therefore  which  are  conversant  about  the ' 
tion  of  the  individual  turn  chiefly  on 
danffcr,  and  they  are  the  most  powerful 
passions. 

SECT.    VII.— OF  TITS   StiBLIMK. 

WiiATEViR  is  fitted  in  any  sort  to 
ideas  of  pain,  and  danger,  that  is  to  my* 
is  in  any  sort  terrible,  or  is  conversant  tht 
rible  objects,  or  operates  in  a  manner  am 
to  terrour,  is  a  source  of  the  sublime  ;  t^ 
is  prfxluctive  of  the  strongest  emotion 
mind  is  capable  of  feeling.  I  sxy  th«| 
emotion,  because  I  am  satisfied  ihc  idc 
are  much  more  powerful  than  those  wj 
on  the  part  of  pleasure.     Without  all 
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which  we  may  be  made  to  suffer  arc 
eater  in  their  etfect  on  the  body  and 
•than  any  pleasures  whicli  the  roost  learned 
liary  could  suggest,  or  tliaiii  ihc  liveliest  ima- 
m,  and  tlie  most  somnd  and  extjuisitely  sen- 
body,  could  enjoy.  Nay,  I  am  in  great 
phetherany  man  could  be  fo»)iid,  who  would 
(life  of  the  most  perfect  satisfaction,  at  the 
^  endmg;  it  in  the  torments,  which  justice 
Id  in  a  few  hours  on  the  late  unfortunate 
ie  hi  France.  But  as  pain  is  stronger  in  its 
ion  than  pleasure,  so  death  is  in  general  a 
iinore  anectin^  idea  tlian  pain ;  because 
If*  very  few  pains,  however  exquisite^  which 
ft  preferred  to  death:  nay,  what  generally 
ipain  itself,  if  I  may  say  so,  more  painTul,  is, 
;  IS  considered  as  an  emissary  of  this  king  of 
IB.  When  danger  or  pain  press  too  nearly, 
le  incapable  of  giving  any  delight,  and  are 
r  terrible  ;  but  at  certain  distances,  and  with 
ft  modifications,  tliey  may  be,  and  they  are, 
Iful,  as  we  every  day  experience.  The  cause 
1 1  shall  endeavour  to  investigate  hereafter. 

VtU.^-Or     THE     PASStOVS     WHICH     BELONG 
TO    SOCIETY. 

f^  Other  head  under  which  I  class  our  nas- 
als that  of  society,  which  may  be  divided 
to  sorts.  1.  The  society  of  the  sexes,  which 
|S  the  purpose  of  propagation ;  and  next, 
fkon  general  society ,  which  we  have  with 
md  with  other  animals,  and  which  we  may 
|e  sort  be  said  to  have  even  with  tlie  tnant- 
frorld.  Tlie  passions  belonging  to  die  pre- 
(dd  of  tlie  individual  turn  wholly  on  pain 
tliose  which  belong  to  generation 
;ir  origin  in  gratifications  and  pleasures  ; 
sure  most  directly  belonging  to  this  pur- 
of  a  lively  character,  rapturous  and  vio- 
knd  confessedly  the  highest  pleasure  of 
1  yet  the  absence  of  this  so  great  an  enjoy- 
fcarce  amounts  to  an  uneasiness;  and,  ex- 
Ipt  particular  times,  1  do  not  think  it  aifects 
When  men  describe  in  what  manner  they 
by  pain  and  danger,  they  do  not 
the  pleasure  of  health  and  the  comfort 
irity,  and  then  lament  the  loss  of  these  sa- 
ns :  tlie  whole  turns  upon  the  actual  pains 
urs  which  they  endure.  But  if  you 
^fo  the  complaints  of  a  forsaken  lover,  you 
to  that  he  insists  largely  on  tlie  pleasures 
(  he  enjoyed,  or  hoped  to  enjoy,  and  on  the 
n  of  the  object  of  his  desire.s ;  it  is  the 
h  b  always  uppennost  in  his  mind.  Tiie 
cActt  proauced  by  love,  which  has  some- 
even  wrought  up  to  madness,  is  no 
to  the  nile  which  we  seek  to  establish. 
have  suffered  their  imaginations  to  be 
i  with  any  idea,  it  so  wholly  engrosses 
lo  sliMt  out  by  degrees  almost  every  other, 
brmk  down  every  partition  of  the  mind 
irualcl  confine  it.  Any  idea  is  sufficient  for 
poce,  as  ts  evident  from  the  infinite  variety 
1.  D 


of  causes,  which  give  rise  to  madness  :  but  this  at 
most  can  only  prove,  that  the  passion  of  love  is 
capable  of  producing  very  e.\traordinary  effects, 
not  that  its  extraordinary  emotions  have  any  con- 
nexion witli  positive  pain. 

SECT.  IX. — THE  nWAL  CAUSE  OF  THE  DIFFERENCR 
HKTWtEN  THE  PASSIONS  BELOVOIKK  TO  SELF- 
PRESERVATION,  AND  THOSE  WHICH  REGARD 
THE   SOCIETY   OF   THE   SEXES. 

The  final  cause  of  the  difference  in  character 
between  the  passions  which  regard  self-preserva- 
tion, and  those  which  are  directed  to  the  multipli- 
cation of  llie  species,  will  illustrate  the  foregoing 
remarks  yet  further ;  and  it  isv  I  imagine,  worthy 
of  observation  even  upon  its  own  account.  As  the 
performance  of  our  duties  of  every  kind  depends 
upon  life,  and  the  performing  them  with  vigour 
and  efficacy  depends  upon  hcaltli,  we  are  very 
strongly  affected  with  wliatever  threatens  the  de- 
struction of  either ;  but  as  we  were  not  made  to 
acquiesce  in  life  and  health,  the  simple  enjoyment 
of  them  is  not  attended  with  any  real  pleasure, 
lest,  satisfied  witli  that,  we  should  give  ourselves 
over  to  indolence  and  inaction.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  generation  of  mankind  is  a  great  pur- 
pose, and  it  is  requisite  that  men  should  be  ani- 
mated to  the  pursuit  of  it  by  some  ^eat  incentive. 
It  is  therefore  attended  with  a  very  high  pleasure ; 
but  as  it  is  by  no  means  designed  to  be  our  con- 
stant business,  it  is  not  fit  that  tlie  absence  of  this 
pleasure  should  be  attended  with  any  considerable 
pain.  The  difference  between  men  and  brutes,  in 
this  point,  seems  to  be  remarkable.  Men  are  at  all 
times  pretty  equally  disposed  to  the  pleasures  of 
love,  because  they  are  to  be  guided  by  reason  in 
the  time  and  manner  of  indulging  tliem.  Had 
any  great  pain  arisen  from  the  want  of  this  satis- 
faction, reason,  I  am  afraid,  would  find  great  dif- 
ficulties in  the  performance  of  its  office.  But 
brutes,  that  obey  laws,  in  the  execution  of  which 
iheir  own  reason  has  but  little  share,  have  their 
stated  seasons;  at  such  times  it  is  not  improbable 
that  the  sensation  from  the  want  is  very  trouble- 
wme,  because  the  end  must  he  then  answered,  or 
be  missed  in  many,  perhaps  for  ever ;  as  the  in- 
clination returns  only  with  its  season. 

SECT.    X. OF    BEAUTY. 

The  passion  which  belongs  to  generation,  merely 
as  such,  is  lust  only.  This  is  evident  in  brutes, 
whose  passions  are  more  unmixed,  and  wliich  pur- 
sue their  purposes  more  directly  than  ours.  Tlie 
only  distinction  they  observe  with  regard  lo  their 
mates,  is  that  of  sex.  It  is  true,  that  they  stick 
severally  to  their  own  species  in  preference  to  all 
others.  But  tliis  preference,  I  imagine,  does  not 
arise  from  any  sense  of  beauty  wliich  they  find  in 
their  species,  as  Mr.  Addison  supposes,  but  from  a 
law  of  some  other  kind,  to  which  they  are  subject : 
and  this  we  may  fairly  conclude,  from  their  ap[»a- 
rcnt  want  of  choice  amongst  those  objects  to  which 
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the  barriers  of  iheir  species  liave  confined  them. 
Uut  man,  who  is  a  cri.'alure  adapted  lo  a  i^reakT 
variety  and  intricacy  of  relation,  connects  with  the 
)3;eneral  passion  the  idea  of  some  social  quaSities, 
which  direct  and  }ieip;hten  tlie  appetite  which  he 
has  in  common  with  all  other  animals;  and  as  he 
is  not  designed  like  them  to  live  at  larg'e,  it  is  fit 
that  he  should  have  something  lo  create  a  prefer- 
ence, and  fix  his  choice;  and  this  in  general  should 
be  some  sensible  quality;  as  noothercan  soquickly, 
BO  powerfully,  or  s<.»  surely  produce  its  efTect.  The 
object  therefore  of  this  mixed  passion,  which  we 
«"all  love,  is  the  beauty  of  tlie  sex.  Men  are  carried 
to  the  sex  in  general,  as  it  is  the  sex,  and  by  the 
common  law  of  nature ;  but  they  are  nttarhed  to 
partirulars  by  personal  beauty.  I  call  beauty  a 
social  quaiity ;  for  where  women  and  men,  and  not 
only  they,  but  when  other  animals  give  us  a  sense 
of  joy  and  pleasure  in  beholding  them,  (and  there 
are  many  that  do  so,)  they  inspire  us  with  senti- 
ments of  tenderness  and  affection  towards  their 
persons ;  we  like  to  have  them  near  us,  and  we 
cntej"  willingly  into  a  kind  of  relation  with  them, 
unless  we  should  have  strong  reasons  to  the  con- 
trary. But  to  what  end,  in  many  cases,  this  was 
designed,  I  am  unable  to  discover;  for  I  see  no 
greater  reason  for  a  connexion  between  man  and 
several  animals  who  arc  attired  in  so  engaging  a 
manner,  than  between  him  and  some  others  who 
entirely  want  this  attraction,  or  possess  it  in  a  far 
weaker  degree.  But  it  is  probable,  that  Providence 
did  not  make  even  this  clistinohon,  but  with  a  view 
to  some  great  end ;  though  wc  cannot  perceive 
distinctly  what  it  is,  as  his  wisdom  is  not  our  wis- 
dom, nor  our  ways  liis  ways. 

SECT.    XI, SOCIETY    AND    SOLITUDE. 

The  second  branch  of  the  social  passions  is  that 
which  administers  to  society  in  general.  With 
regard  to  this,  I  observe,  that  society,  merely  as 
society,  witliout  any  particular  heightenings,  gives 
us  no  positive  pleasure  in  tlie  enjoyment ;  but 
absolute  and  entire  solitude,  that  is,  the  total  and 
perpetual  exclusion  from  all  society,  is  as  great  a 
positive  pain  as  can  almost  be  conceived.  There- 
fore in  the  balance  between  the  pleasure  of  general 
society,  and  the  pain  of  absolute  solitude, />ai»  is 
thtj  predominant  idea.  But  the  pleasure  of  any 
particular  social  enjoyment  outweighs  very  consi- 
derably the  uneasiness  caused  by  the  want  of  that 
particular  enjoyment ;  so  that  the  strongest  sensa- 
tions relative  to  the  habitudes  of  pdrtirnlnr  society 
are  sensations  of  pleasure.  Gotxl  company,  lively 
conversations,  and  the  endearments  of  friendship, 
till  the  mind  with  great  pleasure ;  a  tem[)orary 
solitude,  on  the  other  hand,  is  itself  agreeable. 
This  nuiy  perhaps  prove  that  wc  arc  creatures 
designed  for  contem|)lalion  as  well  as.-xction;  since 
solitude  (t'<  well  ns  s<»ciuty  has  its  pleasures;  as 
from  the  former  observation  wc  may  discern,  that 
an  entire  life  of  solitude  eijnlradicL'i  the  pur|)Oses 
of  our  being,  since  death  itself  is  scarcely  an  idea 
of  more  terrour. 


SFCT.    \It. — SYMPATHY,    IMITATIO^ 
AMBITION. 

IInpfr  this  denomination  of  societt 
sions  are  of  a  complicated  kind,  and 
into  a  variety  of  forms,  agreeably  to  i 
of  ends  they  are  to  serve  in  the  grel 
society.  Tlie  three  principal  links  in 
are  sympathy,  imitation,  and  ambition 

SECT,    xnt.— SYMPATHT. 

( 

It  is  by  the  first  of  tliese  passions  til 
into  the  concerns  of  others ;  that  we 
as  they  are  moved,  and  are  never  sufl 
indifferent  spectatorsofalmost  any  thing 
can  do  or  suffer.  For  sympathy  must  be 
as  a  sort  of  substitution,  by  which  we  I 
the  place  of  another  man,  and  affect* 
respects  as  he  is  affected  ;  so  that  this  i 
either  partake  of  the  nature  of  those  iin 
self-preservation,  and  turning  upon  pa) 
source  of  the  sublime  ;  or  it  may  turn 
of  pleasure  ;  and  then  whatever  has  b 
the  social  affections,  whether  they  reg 
in  general,  or  only  some  particular  q 
may  be  applicable  here.  It  is  by  thi 
chiefly  that  poetry,  painting,  and  otht 
arts,  transfuse  their  passions  from  ort 
another,  and  are  often  capable  of  graftit 
on  wretchedness,  misery,  and  death  itm 
common  observation,  that  objects  w| 
reality  would  shock,  are  in  tragical,  aq 
representations,  the  source  of  a  very  1 
of  pleasure.  This,  taken  as  a  fact,  n 
cause  of  much  rea.soning.  The  sati4 
been  commonly  attributed,  first,  to  1 
we  receive  in  considering  that  so  ni< 
story  is  no  more  than  a  fiction  ;  and,  i 
contemplation  of  our  own  freedom  frO 
which  we  see  represented.  I  am  all 
practice  much  too  common  in  enqu| 
nature,  to  attribute  the  cause  of  feel 
merely  arise  from  the  mechanical  stni^ 
bodies,  i(r  from  the  natural  frame  and  j 
of  our  minds,  to  certain  conclui^ionsof  tK 
faculty  on  the  objects  presented  to  us  ;  ' 
imagine,  that  the  influence  of  reason  i| 
our  passions  is  nothing  near  so  extent 
commonly  believed.  | 

SECT.    XIV. — THE    EFFECTS   OF    STM1»ATJ 
OJSTRESSES   OF   OTHERS. 

I 

To  examine  this  point  concerning  | 
trage<ly  in  a  proper  manner,  we  must 
consider  how  we  are  affected  by  the  fe^ 
fellow-creatures  in  circumstances  of  II 
I  am  convinced  we  have  a  degree  of  4 
that  no  small  one,  in  the  real  misfortuni 
of  ot!ier«  ;  for  let  the  affection  be  whj 
appearance,  if  it  does  not  mnkc  ui^ 
ol)jprts,  if  on  the  contrary  it  indues*  \ 
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tkem,  if  it  makes  us  dwell  upon  them,  in  this  case 
I  coooeive  we  must  have  a  deliglit  or  pleasure  of 
aoroe  »j>ecies  or  other  in  contempllatinfjj  objects  of 
tilts  kind.  Do  we  not  read  the  authentick  histories 
of  somes  of  this  nature  witli  a«i  much  pleasure 
tt  rocnances  or  poems,  where  the  iiiridciiLs  are 
fictitious  ?  The  prosperity  of  no  empire,  nor  the 
grandeur  of  do  king^,  ean  so  ag;reeably  affect  in  ttie 
reading,  as  the  ruin  of  the  state  of  Macedon,  and 
tiie  distress  of  its  unhappy  prince.  Such  a  catas- 
tropbe  touches  us  in  history  as  much  as  the 
dotmction  of  Troy  does  in  fable.  Our  deliglii, 
cases  of  this  kind,  is  very  greatly  heightened, 
sufferer  be  some  excellent  person  wlio  sinks 
icr  an  unwortliy  fortune.  Scipio  and  Cato  are 
virtuous  characters ;  but  we  are  more  deeply 
^ted  by  the  violent  death  of  the  one,  and  the 
of  tlic  p^at  cause  he  adhered  to,  than  with 
}  deserved  triumphs  and  nninternipted  prosnerity 
oCfier  ;  for  terrour  is  a  passion  which  always 
ince>  delight  when  it  docs  not  press  too  closely; 
pitv  is  a  passion  accompanied  with  pleasure, 
'  it  arises  from  love  and  social  affection, 
we  are  formed  by  nature  to  any  active 
the  passion  which  animates  us  to  it  is 
led  with  delight,  or  a  pleasure  of  some  kind, 
B  subject-matter  be  what  it  will ;  and  as  our 
itor  has  designed  that  we  should  be  united  by 
bond  of  sympathy^  he  has  strengthened  that 
"  by  a  proportionable  delight :  and  there  most 
our  sympathy  is  most  wanted, — in  the  dis- 
lof  others.  If  this  passion  was  simply  pain- 
a\,we  would  shun  with  the  greatest  care  all  pc  rsons 
places  that  could  excite  such  a  passion  ;  as 
i«,  who  are  so  far  gone  in  indolence  as  not  to  en- 
irapression,  actually  do.  Buttliecase 
•;nt  with  the  greater  part  of  man- 
there  is  no  spectacle  we  so  eagerly  pursue, 
t of  some  uncommon  and  grievous  calamity; 
'ftat  whether  the  misfortune  is  before  our  eyes, 
•hftker  they  are  turned  back  to  it  in  history,  it 
I «»aT»  touches  with  delight.  This  is  not  an  un- 
[■•uedflclijht,  but  blended  with  no  small  uneasi- 
The  delight  we  have  in  such  things  hinders 
'"'w  shimning  scenes  of  misery ;  and  tlic  pain 
"^'prompts  us  to  relieve  ourselves  in  relieving 
'*no  suffer;  and  all  this  antecedent  to  any 
r,  by  an  instinct  that  works  us  to  its  own 
Without  our  concurrence. 


OBing, 


*CT.  xr.— 


or  THE  tFFrcTS  or  tragfdy. 


"  tlu*  in  real  calamities.     In  imitated  dis- 

'-heonly  difference  is  the  pleasure  resulting 

'o«?  effects  of  imitation  ;  for  it  is  never  sq 

^»  Hwtwe  can  perceive  it  is  imitation,  and  on 

^^»»ciple  are  somewhat  pleased  with  it.     And 

**>  some  cases  we  derive  as  much  or  more 

ffom  that  source  than   from  the  thing 

.  But  then  I  imagine  we  shall  be  much  mis- 

♦  •«  »t  attribute  any  considerable  part  of  our 

"^^ion  in  tragedy  to  the  consideration  that 

»  a  deceit,  and   its  representations  no 

The  nearer  it  approaches  the  reality,  and 
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the  further  it  removes  us  ft-om  all  idea  of  fiction, 
tl>e  more  perfect  is  its  power.  But  be  its  power 
of  what  kind  it  will,  it  never  approaches  to  what 
it  represents.  Choose  a  day  on  which  to  represent 
the  most  sublime  imd  affecting  tragedy  we  have  ; 
appoint  the  most  favourite  actors ;  spare  no  cost 
upon  the  scenes  and  decorations,  unite  the  greatest 
efforts  of  poetry,  painting,  and  musick ;  and  when 
you  have  collected  your  audience,  just  at  the  mo- 
ment when  their  minds  are  erect  with  expectation, 
let  it  be  reported  tliat  a  state  criminal  of  high  rank 
is  on  the  point  of  being  executed  in  the  adjoining 
square  ;  in  a  moment  tlie  emptiness  of  the  theatre 
would  demonstrate  the  comparative  weakness  of 
the  imitative  arts,  and  proclaim  the  triumph  of  the 
real  sympathy.  I  believe  that  this  notion  of  our 
having  a  simple  pain  in  the  reality,  yet  a  delight 
in  the  repres^entation,  arises  from  hence,  that  we 
do  not  sufficiently  distinguish  what  we  would  by 
no  means  choose  to  do,  from  what  we  should  be 
eager  enough  to  see  if  it  was  once  done.  We 
delight  in  seeing  things,  which  so  far  from  doing, 
our  heartiest  wishes  would  be  to  see  redressed. 
This  noble  capital,  the  pride  of  England  and  of 
Europe,  I  believe  no  man  is  so  strangely  wicked  as 
to  desire  to  see  destroyed  by  a  conflagration  or  an 
earthquake,  though  he  shouhl  be  removed  himself 
to  the  greatest  distance  from  the  danger.  But  sup- 
pose sucli  a  fatal  accident  to  have  happened,  what 
numbers  from  all  parts  would  crowd  to  behold  the 
ruins,  and  amongst  them  many  who  would  have 
been  content  never  to  have  seen  London  in  its 
glory  !  Nor  is  it,  either  in  real  or  fictitious  dis- 
tresses, our  immunity  from  them  which  produces 
our  delight  ;  in  my  own  mind  I  can  discover 
nothing  like  it.  I  apprehend  that  this  mistake  is 
owing  to  a  sort  of  .sophism,  by  which  we  are 
frequently  imposed  upon ;  it  arises  from  our  not 
distinguishing  between  what  is  indeed  a  necessary 
condition  to  our  doing  or  suffering  any  thing  in 
general,  and  wliat  is  the  cause  of  some  particular 
act.  If  a  man  kills  me  with  a  sword,  it  is  a  neces- 
sary condition  to  this  that  we  should  have  been 
both  of  us  alive  before  the  fact;  and  yet  it  would 
be  absurd  to  say,  that  our  being  both  living  crea- 
tures was  the  cause  of  his  crime  and  of  my  death. 
So  it  is  certain,  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  my 
life  should  be  out  of  any  imminent  hazard,  before 
I  can  take  a  delight  in  the  sufferings  of  others, 
real  or  imaginary,  or  indeed  in  anv  tiring  else  from 
any  cause  whatsoever.  But  then  it  is  a  sophism 
to  argue  from  thence,  that  this  immunitv  is  the 
cause  of  my  delight  either  on  these  or  on  any 
occasions.  No  one  can  distinguish  such  a  cause  of 
satisfaction  in  his  own  mind,  I  believe  ;  nay,  when 
we  do  not  suffer  any  very  acute  pain,  nor  are  ex- 
posed to  any  imminent  danger  of  our  lives,  we  can 
feel  for  others,  whilst  we  suffer  ourselves :  and 
often  then  most  when  we  are  softened  by  affliction ; 
we  see  with  pity  even  distresses  which  we  would 
accept  in  the  place  of  our  own. 
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SECT,    XV-T.^IMITATIOV. 

Tilt:  second  passion  belongfing'  to  society  is 
imitation,  or,  if  you  will,  a  desire  of  imitating,  and 
conseijiiently  a  pleasure  in  it.  This  passion  arises 
from  niiicli  the  same  cause  with  S)TupatJiy.  For 
OS  sympatby  makes  us  take  a  concern  in  whatever 
men  feel,  so  this  affection  prompts  us  to  copy 
whatever  they  do ;  and  consequently  we  have  a 
pleasure  in  imitating,  and  in  whatever  Ix-longs  to 
■  imitation  merely  as  it  is  such,  williout  any  inter- 
'vention  of  liie  reasoning;  faculty,  but  solely  from 
our  tuttural  constitution,  which  Providence  has 
IVamod  in  such  a  manner  as  to  find  either  pleasure 
or  delig^ht,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  object, 
in  whatever  re^rds  the  purposes  of  our  being-. 
It  is  by  imitation  far  more  than  by  precept,  tliat 
we  learn  every  thing ;  and  what  we  learn  thus,  we 
acquire  not  only  more  eflectually,  but  more  plea- 
santly. This  forms  our  manners,  our  opinions, 
our  lives.  It  Is  one  of  the  strong-est  links  of  so- 
ciety :  it  is  a  species  of  mutual  compliance,  which 
all  men  yield  to  each  other,  without  constraint  to 

icniselves,  and  which  is  extremely  flattering  to  all. 

lerein  it  is  that  paintina:  and  many  other  agree- 
able arts  have  laid  one  of  the  principal  foundations 
of  their  power.  And  since,  by  its  tntiuence  on 
our  manners  and  our  passions,  it  is  of  such  great 
eonsoqitenre,  1  shall  here  venture  to  lay  down  a 
rule,  which  nray  inform  us  with  a  good  degree  of 
certainty  when  we  are  to  attribute  the  power  of 
the  arts  to  imitation,  or  to  our  pleasure  in  the  skill 
of  the  imitator  merely,  and  wJten  to  sympatliy,  or 
winie  other  cause  in  conjunction  with  it.     When 

■  the  object  represented  in  poetry  or  painting  is  such 
as  we  could  nave  no  desire  of  seeing  in  the  reality, 
then  I  may  be  sure  that  iL<*  [x>wer  in  poetry  or 
paintini;^  is  owing  lo  the  power  of  imitation,  and 
to  no  cause  operating  in  the  iJiing  itself.  So  it  is 
with  most  of  the  pieci's  which  the  painters  call  still- 
life.  In  these  a  cottage,  a  dutifchill,  the  meanest 
and  most  ordinary  utensils  of  the  kitchen,  are  ca- 
pable of  giving  us  pleasure.  But  when  the  object 
of  the  painting  or  poem  is  such  as  we  should  run 
to  see  if  real,  let  it  affect  us  with  what  odd  s<jrt  of 
sense  it  will,  we  may  rely  upon  it,  that  the  power 
of  the  \ioen\  or  picture  is  more  owing  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  thing  itself  tlian  to  the  mere  etfcct  of 
imitation,  or  to  a  consideration  of  the  skill  of  the 
imitator,  however  excellent.  Aristotle  has  s|)okcn 
>>o  much  and  so  solidly  upon  the  force  of  imitation 
in  his  Poetieks,  that  it  makes  any  further  discourse 
upon  this  subject  the  less  necessary. 

SECT.    XVn. — AMniTIOK. 

LAiTiiouciii  imitation  i*  one  of  the  great  instni- 
monl*  used  by  Prfividenre  in  bringing  our  nature 
tnwartlM  its  |>erfertion,  yd  if  men  tjave  thein- 
srlvt-s  up  to  imitation  entirely,  ami  each  followed 
fill"  ntlirr,  and  ho  on  in  an  eternal  cir<'le,  it  is  easy 
to  Rre  that  there  never  couhl  lie  any  improvcmcut 
amongst  thcni.     Men  nmst  remain  as  brutes  do, 


the  same  at  the  end  that  tliey  are  at  this  day,  anc 
that  they  were  in  the  beginning  of  the  world.    T© 
prevent  thi»,  God   has  planted  in  man  a  sense  0/ 
ambition,  and  a  satisfaction  arising  from  the  con 
tomplation  of  his  excelling  his  fellows  in  sometliin^ 
deemed  valuable  amongst  them.     It  is  this  passion 
that  drives  men  to  all  the  ways  we  see  in  ujte  of 
signalizing  themselves,  and  that  tends  to  malte 
whatever  excites  in  a  man  the  idea  of  this  di»- 
tinctjon  so  very  pleasant.     It  has  been  so  suatt^ 
as  tct  make  very  miserable  men  take  comfort,  thai 
tliey  were  supreme  in  misery ;  and  certain  it  k, 
tliat,  where  we  cannot  distinguish  ourselves  hf 
something  excellent,  we  begin   to   take  a  com- 
placency in  some  singular  infirmities,  follies,  or 
defects  of  one  kind  or  other.     It  is  on  this  prift- 
ciple  that  flattery  is  so  prevalent ;   for  flattery  u 
no  more  than  what  raises  in  a  man's  mind  an  ni«« 
of  a  preference  which  he  has  not.     Now,  wluu- 
ever,  either  on  good  or  upon  bad  grounds,  tenib 
to  raise  a  man  in  his  own  opinion,  pruduees  a  uiit 
of  swelling  and  triumph,  tlmt  is  extremely  grate- 
ful   to   the  human  mind  ;    and  this  swelling  ii 
never   more   perceived,   nor  operates  with  moff 
force,   tlian   when   without  danger  we  are 
versant  with  terrible  objects ;    the  mind  al 
claiming  to  itself  some  part  of  the  dignity 
importance  of  the  tilings  which  it  contempl 
Hence  proceeds  what  Lonjjinus  has  observi 
that  gloryine:  and  sense  of  inward  greatness, 
always  fills  the  reader  of  such  passages  in  \ioSt 
and  orators  as  arc  sublime  ;  it  is  what  every  ludi 
must  ha\'e  felt  in  himself  upon  such  occasioiia. 

SECT.    XVIII.— TICE    RECAPITULATION. 

To  draw  the  witole  of  what  }ias  been  said  iatt 
a  few  distinct  points  : — The  passions  which  lieloo^ 
to  self-preservation  turn  on  pain  and  danger;  liie^ 
arc  simply  painful  when  their  causes  iiniiiedutd|y 
affert  us ;  thev  are  delightful  when  wo  have  a 
idea  of  pain  and  danger,  witliout  being  actual)} 
in  such  circumstances ;  this  delight  I  have  IWI 
called  pleasure,  because  it  turns  on  pain,  aad 
because  it  is  different  enough  from  any  idea  o( 
positive  pleasure.  Whatever  excites  this  delighl.1 
call  sublime,  Tlie  passions  belonging  lo  idf- 
preservation  arc  the  strongest  of  all  the  |jassiaM. 

The  second  head  to  which  the  passions 
ferred  with  relation  to  tlieir  final  cause,  is 
There  are  two  sorts  of  societies.  The  first  ta, 
society  of  sex.  The  passion  belonging  to  ihk 
called  love,  and  it  contains  a  mixture  of  lust; 
object  is  the  beauty  of  women.  The  oilier  u  tte 
CTeat  society  with  man  and  all  otiier  animals.  Tie 
pasMon  subservient  to  this  is  called  likewise  lo*^ 
but  it  has  no  mixture  of  lust,  and  its  obj 
beauty ;  which  is  a  name  I  shall  apply  to 
qualities  in  tilings  as  induce  in  us  a  seutt 
tion  and  tenderness,  or  some  other  panknr' 
nearly  resembling  these.  The  passion  of  I 
its  rise  in  positive  pleasure;  it  is,  likr  .,1! 
which  grow  out  of  pleasure,  caoable  1 
with  ,t  iiuidf  of  uneasiness,  tliat  is. 
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|ect  is  excited  in  the  mind  with  an  idea  at 
I  time  of  having  irretrievably  lost  it.  This 
ine^  sense  of  pleasure  I  have  not  callfd  puin, 
Ecaa»e  it  turns  upon  actual  pleasure,  nnd  because 
UL,  boUi  in  its  cause  and  in  most  of  its  effects,  of 
nature  alto^ther  different. 
Next  to  the  general  passion  we  have  for  society, 

Bboice  in  which  we  are  directed  by  the  pjea- 
■i  have  in  the  object,  the  particular  passion 
mis  head  called  sympathy  has  the  greatest 
ctent.  The  nature  of  tJiis  passion  is,  to  put  us  in 
le  place  of  anotlier  in  whatever  circumstance  he 
in,  and  to  affect  us  in  a  like  manner;  so  that 
-ion  may,  as  the  occasion  requires,  turn 
■  II  pain  or  pleasure ;  but  with  the  modifi- 
iljuTi$  mentioned  in  some  cases  in  sect.  11,  As 
limitation  and  preference,  nothing^  more  need 


SECT.    XIX. — THE   CONCLUSION. 

BRL1EVF.D  t]iat  an  attempt  to  range  and 
lijee  some  of  our  most  leading  passions  would 
,  gtxid  preparative  to  such  an  enquiry  as  wc  are 
to  make  in  the  ensuing  discourse.  The 
>ns  I  have  mentioned  are  almost  the  only  ones 
it  can  be  necessary  to  consider  in  our  pre- 
design  ;  though  the  variety  of  the  passions  is 
nil,  and  wortliy,  in  every  branch  of  that  variety, 
l-Mlk  att«ntive  investigation.  The  more  accurately 
~~  rh   into  tlie   human   niinti,    the   stronger 

we  every  where  find  of  His  wisdom  who 
it.  If  a  discourse  on  tlie  use  of  the  parts  of 
^body  may  be  considered  as  an  hymn  to  the 
the  use  of  the  passions,  which  are  tlie 
of  the  mind,  cannot  be  barren  of  praise  to 
[im,  nor  unproductive  to  ourselves  of  that  noble 
■d  uncommon  union  of  science  and  admiration, 
inch  a  contemplation  of  the  works  of  in^nite 
alone  can  afford  to  a  rational  mind : 
t,  referring  to  him  whatever  we  find  of  right 
1  or  fair  in  ourselves,  discovering  his  strength 
lom  even  in  our  own  weakness  and  im[>er- 
jo,  honouring  them  where  we  discover  them 
Inrly,  and  adoring  their  prnfundity  where  we  arc 
Ml  in  our  search,  we  may  be  ini|uisitive  without 
inenre,  and  elevated  without  pride  ;  we  may 
litterJ,  if  J  may  dare  to  say  so,  into  the 
fcla  of  the  Almighty  by  a  consideration  of  his 
The  elevation  of  tlie  mind  ought  to  be 
inripal  end  of  all  our  studies;  which  if  they 
D  at  A  in  aome  measure  effect,  they  are  of  very  little 
Birr  In  u«.  But,  besides  this  great  purpose,  a 
Mtdcration  of  the  rationale  of  our  passions  seems 
^e  very  necessary  for  all  who  would  affect  them 
^B  solid  and  sure  principles.  It  is  not  enough 
ibmr  tlvem  in  general :  to  affect  them  after  a 
jfiokte  manner,  or  to  judge  properly  of  any  work 
affect  them,  we  shoiihl  know  the  exact 
I  of  their  several  jurisdictions;  we  should 
tiium  through  all  tlieir  variety  of  opcra- 
ind  pierce  into  the  inmost,  and  what  might 
tnaccesaible,  partA  of  our  nature, 

Qmid  Ititft  nrcann  von  irwrraiUt  fihn'i. 


Without  all  this  it  is  pf.ssible  for  a  man.  aflcr  a 
confused  manner,  sometimes  to  satisfy  his  own 
mind  of  tiie  truth  of  his  work ;  but  he  can  never 
have  a  certain  rieterminatc  rule  to  go  by,  nor  can 
he  ever  make  his  propositions  suffiriently  v\c\xr  to 
others.  Poets,  and  orators,  and  painters,  and 
those  who  cultivate  other  branches  of  the  liberal 
arts,  have,  without  this  critical  knowledge,  suc- 
ceeded well  in  their  several  ]>rovinces,  and  will 
succeed  :  as  among  artificers  there  are  many  ma- 
chines made  and  even  invented  without  any  exact 
knowledge  of  the  principles  they  are  governed  by. 
It  is,,  1  own,  not  uneonimon  to  be  wrong  in  the- 
ory, and  riglit  in  practice ;  and  we  are  hapjjy  that 
it  is  so.  Men  often  act  right  from  their  lecliugs, 
who  aftenvards  reason  but  ill  on  them  from  |)rifi- 
ciple :  but  as  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  an  altcutpt 
at  such  reasoning,  and  e(|ually  imjxjssible  to  pre- 
vent its  having  some  influence  on  our  practice, 
surely  it  is  worth  taking  some  pains  to  have  it 
just,  and  founded  on  the  basis  of  sure  experience. 
We  might  expect  tliat  the  artists  tlieinselvea  won  It  I 
have  been  our  .surest  guides  v  but  the  artists  have 
been  too  much  occupied  in  the  practice  :  the 
philosophers  have  clone  little;  and  what  they  have 
done,  was  mostly  with  a  view  to  their  own  schemes 
and  systems:  and  as  for  those  called  criticks, 
they  have  generally  sought  die  rule  of  the  arts  in 
the  wrong  place  ;  tlicy  sought  it  among  poems, 
pictures,  engravings,  statues,  and  buildings.  But 
art  can  never  give  the  rules  that  make  an  art. 
This  is,  I  believe,  the  reason  why  artists  in  gene- 
rail,  arul  pwets  principally,  have  been  confined  in 
so  narrow  a  circle  :  tJiey  have  been  rather  imita- 
tors of  one  another  than  of  nature  ;  and  this  with 
so  faithful  an  unifonnity,  and  to  so  remote  an 
antiquity,  that  it  is  hard  to  say  who  geive  the  first 
model.  Criticks  follow  them,  and  therefore  can 
do  little  as  guides.  I  can  judge  but  |KK)r!y  of 
any  thing,  whilst  I  measure  it  by  no  other  stand- 
ard than  itself.  The  true  standard  of  llie  arts  is 
in  every  man's  power  ;  and  an  easy  observatioir 
of  the  most  common,  sometimes  of  the  meanest, 
things  in  nature,  will  give  the  truest  lights,  where 
the  greatest  sagacity  and  industry,  that  slights 
such  observation,  must  leave  us  in  tl«e  dark,  or, 
what  is  worse,  amuse  and  mislead  us  by  false 
lights.  In  an  enquiry  it  is  almost  every  thing  to 
be  once  in  a  right  road.  I  am  satisfied  I  have 
done  but  little  by  tliese  observations  considered 
in  themselves;  and  I  never  should  have  taken  the 
pains  to  digest  them,  much  less  should  I  have 
ever  ventured  to  publish  tliem,  if  I  was  not  c(m- 
vinccd  that  notJiing  tends  more  to  the  corruption 
of  science  than  to  suffer  it  to  stagnate.  These 
waters  must  be  troubled,  before  they  can  exert 
their  virtues.  A  man  who  works  beyond  the  sur- 
face of  things,  though  he  may  be  wrong  himself, 
yet  he  clears  the  way  for  others,  and  may  chance 
to  make  even  his  errours  subservient  to  the  cause 
of  truth.  In  the  following  parts  I  shall  enquire 
what  things  they  are  that  cause  in  us  tin:  aff«M:- 
tions  of  tlie  8ul>lime  and  beautiful,  as  in  this  i 
have  considered  the  affections  themselves.     I  «inly 
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desire  one  favour, — that  no  part  of  this  discourse 
may  be  jiidt;cd  of  by  itself,  and  independently  of 
the  rest;  for  I  am  sensible  1  have  not  disposed 
my  materials  to  abide  the  test  of  a  captious  con- 


troversy, but  of  a  sober  and  even  for^vin^  cia 
mination  ;  that  tliey  arc  not  armed  at  all  points 
for  battle,  but  dressed  to  visit  those  wiio  are  wUl 
ing  to  give  a  peaceful  entrance  to  truth. 


PART  II. 


SECTIOW    I. — OF  THE    PASSION    CAUSED    BY   THE 
SUBLIMB. 

The  passion  caused  by  the  g^reat  and  sublime  in 
nature,  when  tliose  causes  operate  most  (wwer- 
fully,  is  astonishment:  and  astonishment  is  that 
state  of  the  soul,  in  which  all  its  motions  are  siis- 
pendetl»  with  some  deg^ree  of  horrour.*  In  this 
case  the  mind  is  so  entirely  filled  with  its  object, 
that  it  cannot  entertain  any  otlier,  nor  by  conse- 
quence reason  on  that  object  which  employs  it. 
Hence  arises  the  great  power  of  the  sublime,  that, 
far  from  being  produced  by  them,  it  anticipates 
our  reasonings,  and  hurries  us  on  by  an  irre- 
sistible force.  Astonishment,  as  I  have  said,  is 
the  effect  of  tlie  sublime  in  its  highest  degree ; 
the  inferiour  effects  are  admiration,  reverence, 
and  respect. 

SECT.    II. — TERROUR. 

No  passion  so  effectually  robs  the  mind  of  all 
its  powers  of  acting  and  reasoning  as  fear,  t  For 
fear  being  an  apprehension  of  pain  or  death,  it 
o|'>erates  in  a  manner  that  resembles  actual  pain. 
Whatever  therefore  is  terrible,  with  regard  to  sight, 
is  sublime  too,  whether  this  cause  of  terrour  be 
endued  with  greatness  of  dimensions  or  not ;  for 
it  is  impossible  to  look  on  any  thing  as  trifling, 
or  contemptible,  that  may  be  dangerous.  There 
are  many  animals,  who  tliough  far  from  being 
large,  are  yet  capable  of  raising  ideas  of  tlie 
sublime,  because  tliey  are  considered  as  objects 
of  terrour.  As  serpents  and  poisonous  animals  of 
almost  all  kinds.  And  to  thmgs  of  great  dimen- 
sions, if  we  annex  an  adventitious  idea  of  terrour, 
they  become  without  comparison  greater.  A  level 
plaiu  of  a  vast  extent  on  land,  is  certainly  no  mean 
idea ;  the  prospect  of  such  a  plain  may  be  as 
extensive  as  a  prospect  of  the  ocean  :  but  can  it  ever 
till  the  mind  with  any  thing  so  great  as  the  ocean 
'itself?  This  is  owing  to  several  causes ;  but  it  is 
powing  to  none  more  than  this,  that  the  ocean  is  an 
[object  of  no  small  terrour.  Indeed  terrour  is  in  all 
whatsoever,  either  more  oj)enly  or  latently, 
ruling  principle  of  the  sublime.  Several  Ian- 
bear  a  strong  testimony  to  the  affinity  of 
ideas.  They  frequently  use  tlic  same  word, 
signify  indifferently  the  modes  of  astonishment 
[or  admiration  and  those  of  terrour.  Od^tfioc  is  in 
EGreek,  either  fear  or  wonder ;  U»fi>c  is  terrible  or 


respectable ;  m^iw,  to  reverence  or  to  fear.  Vertor 
in  Latin,  is  what  atJ*w  is  in  Greek.  The  Romans 
used  the  verb  stupeo,  a  term  which  strongly  marks 
the  state  of  an  astonished  mind,  to  express  the 
effect  either  of  simple  fear,  or  of  astonishment; 
the  word  attonitus  (thunder-struck)  is  equally  ex- 
pressive of  the  alliance  of  these  ideas;  and  do  not 
the  French  etonncmcnt,  and  the  English  astomisk- 
ment  and  amazement,  point  out  as  clearly  the 
kindred  emotions  which  attend  fear  and  wonder! 
Tliey  who  hai'e  a  more  general  knowledge  of 
languages,  could  produce,  I  make  no  doubt,  many 
other  and  equally  striking  examples. 


fkooTl 


SECT.   ni.^<lBSCtTRrrT. 

To  make  any  thing  very  terrible, 
seems  in  general  to  be  necessary.  When  we  1 
the  full  extent  of  any  danger,  when  we  can  acca>- 
torn  our  eyes  to  it,  a  great  deal  of  the  apprehensios 
vanishes.  Every  one  will  be  sensible  of  this,  vhi  | 
considers  how  greatly  night  adds  to  our  di 
in  all  cases  of  danger,  and  how  much  the  nt 
of  ghosts  and  goblins,  of  which  none  can 
clear  ideas,  affect  minds  which  give  credit 
popular  tales  concerning  such  sorts  of 
Those  despotick  governments,  whicli  are  foi 
on  tlie  passions  of  men,  and  principally  u| 
passion  of  fear,  keep  their  chief  as  much  as  i 
from  the  publick  eye.  The  policy  has  been 
same  in  many  cases  of  religion.  Almost 
heathen  temples  were  dark.  Even  in  the 
rous  temples  of  tlie  Americans  at  this  day, 
keep  tlietr  idol  in  a  dark  part  of  the  hut,  which  k , 
consecrated  to  his  worship.  For  Uiis  purpo««J 
the  Druids  performed  all  their  ceremonies 
bosom  of  the  darkest  woods,  and  in  the  ci 
the  oldest  and  most  spreading  oaks.  No 
seems  better  to  have  understood  the  seer 
heightening,  or  of  setting  terrible  things,  if  I 
use  the  expression,  in  their  strongest  light,  ' 
force  of  a  judicious  obscurity,  than  Milton, 
description  of  Death  in  the  second  book  is  si- 
mirably  studied ;  it  is  astonishing  witli  wbst  • 
gloomy  pomp,  with  what  a  significant  and  «i* 
pressive  uncertainty  of  strokes  and  colourinif* 
he  has  finished  tlic  portrait  of  the  king  of  ter- 
rours: 


The  other  thape. 


*  Part  I.  »«L  3,  4. 7. 
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Iftfiape  it  mifiht  be  cnWd  that  ihape  hud  ufinr 
Vistingttuhahlr,  in  mewUr,  joint,  or  litnb  i 
Or  nthitann  mtpht  he  culVd  that  thadaw  mem'di 
I  fart  IV.  KCt  H  Ub  16. 


Fitreach  urm'd  either ;  hhirk  ht  U»vd  ui  night ; 
i'iirr<  at  ten  Junes  :  lcm(>k  tis  hell ; 
.4*J *ft. xiK-  a  (Liidli/  dart.     W/iat  seenid  kit  head 
7W  (ikrttea  <jf  a  )cingli/  crown  had  on. 

Id  ihts  description  all  is  dark,  uncertain,  confused, 
terrible,  &nd  sublime  to  tiie  last  degree. 

r.  IV.— OF   THE    DIFFERENCE    BETWEEN  CLEAR- 
(CSS     AXO    OBSCURITY     WITU     REGARD    TO   THE 

It  is  one  thing;  to  make  an  idea  clear,  and 
Another  to  make  it  affectiiuj  to  tite  imagination. 
Jf  I  make  a  drawing  of  a  p>alace,  or  a  temple,  or 
a.  l&nd:jtcape,  1  present  a  very  clear  idea  of  tliose  ob- 
jects ;  but  then  (allowing  for  the  effect  of  imitation, 
vhicb  is  something)  my  picture  can  at  most  atTect 
only  as  the  palace,  temple,  or  landscape  would 
have  afiected  iti  the  reality.  On  the  other  hand, 
tbe  most  lively  and  spirited  verbal  description  I 
caa  give  raises  a  very  obscure  and  imperfect  idea 
of  audi  objects;  but  tlien  it  is  in  my  power  to 
nuae  a  stronger  emotion  by  the  description  than  I 
could  do  by  tlie  best  painting.  This  experience 
coastantly  evinces.  The  pro[>cr  manner  of  con- 
veying liie  affections  of  the  minil  irom  one  to 
another^  is  by  words;  tliere  is  a  great  insufficiency 
,  mil  other  methods  of  communication  ;  and  so  far 
KM  of  imagery  from  being  absolutely 
to  an  influence  upon  the  passions,  that 
may  be  considerably  operated  upon,  without 
iutiug  any  image  at  all,  by  certain  sounds 
to  tinit  purpose  ;  of  which  we  liave  a 
Etit  proof  in  the  acknowledged  and  powerful 
efiSBTtftOf  instrumental  musick.  In  reality,  a  great 
helps  but  little  towards  affecting  the 
>,  as  it  is  in  some  sort  an  enemy  to  all 
whatsoever. 


'.  [iV.J — THE  SAME  SUBJECT  CONTllTUED. 

TuEac   are   two   verses    in    Horace's   Art   of 
Foetiy,  tliat  seem  to  contradict  this  opinion;  for 
reaaon  J  shall  take  a  little  more  pains  in 
it  up.     Tlie  verses  are, 

irrilunt  animo$  ditnijuut  per  aum, 
tput  tttnt  (>culu  tubjecta  fidetUms. 


^On  thi«  the  Abbe  du  Bos  founds  a  criticism, 

painting  the  preference  to  poetry 

;  moving  the  piissions;  principally 

account  of  tiie  greater  ciianifss  yf  the  ideas  it 

itl.     I  believe  this  excellent  judge  was  led 

mistake  (if  it  be  a  mistake)  by  his  system  ; 

;h  he  found  it  more  conformable  than  I 

it  will  be  found  to  experience.     I   know 

admire  and  love  painting,  and  yet  who 

DbjeciJi  of  tlieir  admiration  in  that  art 

enough  in  comparison  of  that  wannth 

jich  iJiey  are  animated  by  affecting  pieces 

or  rhctorick.     Among  the  ciimnion  sort 

_  ?,  I  never  could  perceive  that  painting  had 

"ttadi  iafluence  on  their  passions.     It  Is  true»  that 
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the  best  sorts  of  painting,  Jis  well  as  the  best  sorts 
of  poetry,  are  not  much  understood  in  tiiut  sphere. 
But  it  is  mo.st  certain,  that  tljeir  passions  are  very 
strongly  roused  by  a  funatick  preacher,  or  by  tlie 
ballads  of  Chevy-ehace,  or  the  Children  in  tlie 
Wood,  and  by  oUier  little  popular  poems  and  tales 
that  are  current  in  that  rank  of  life.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  paintings,  bad  or  good,  that  produce 
tlie  same  effect.  So  tliat  poetry,  with  all  its  ob- 
scurity, has  a  more  general,  aswcll  sisa  more  power- 
ful, dominion  over  the  passions,  than  the  other 
art.  And  I  tliink  there  are  reasons  in  nature,  why 
the  obscure  idea,  when  properly  conveyed,  should 
be  more  affecting  than  the  clear.  It  is  our  igno- 
rance of  tilings  that  causes  ail  our  admiration,  and 
chiefly  excites  our  passions.  Knowledge  and  ac- 
r]uainlance  make  the  most  striking  causes  affect 
but  little.  It  is  thus  with  the  vulgar ;  and  all  men 
arc  as  the  vidgar  in  what  Lliey  do  not  understand. 
The  ideas  of  eternity  and  infinity,  are  among  tlie 
most  affecting  we  have  :  and  yet  perhaps  tliere  is 
nothing  of  which  we  really  understand  so  little,  as 
of  infinity  and  elernity.  We  do  not  any  where 
meet  a  more  sublime  description  than  this  justly- 
celebrated  one  of  Milton,  wherein  lie  gives  the 
portrait  of  Satan  with  a  dignity  so  suitable  to  the 
subject : 

He  above  the  rest 


hi  shape  and  gesture  pri)tuUi/  eminent 
St(MHl  like  a  tincer  ;  his  farm  hud ytt  not  lo*l 
All  her  original  bri^htmsa,  nor  »pin:ar'd 
LtSS  than  archan^ii  ruin'd,  and  In  trceu 
Of  fihirif  nhscurid :  its  when  the  sun  nan  ris'n 
Ltxiks  thn*ujih  titf  horizontal  tninti/  tiir 
Stuint  iif  hu  beams  ;  or  from  Itthind  the  moaa 
In  dim  ccHpte  dittutrum  (wiUffht  sfieds 
On  half  the  nations  ;  and  with  fear  vf  change 
Perplexes  monarchs.     

Here  is  a  very  noble  picture ;  and  in  what  does 
this  poetical  picture  consist  ?  In  images  of  a  lower, 
an  archangel,  the  sun  rising  through  mists,  or  in 
an  eclipse,  the  ruiu  of  monarchs,  and  the  revolu- 
tions of  kingdoms.  The  mind  is  hurried  out  of 
itself,  by  a  crowd  of  great  and  confused  images; 
which  alTect  because  they  are  crowded  ami  con- 
fused. For,  separate  them,  and  you  lose  much  of 
the  greatness ;  and  jitin  them,  and  you  infallibly 
lose  tlie  clearness.  The  images  raised  by  poetry 
are  always  of  this  obsctire  kind  ;  tliough  in  gene- 
ral the  effects  of  poetry  are  by  no  means  to  be 
attributed  to  tlie  images  it  raises  ;  which  |)uint  wc 
shall  examine  more  at  large  hereafter.*  But  paint- 
ing, wlien  we  have  allowed  for  the  pleiisure  of 
imitation,  can  only  affect  simply  by  the  images  it 
presents;  and  even  in  painting,  a  judicious  ob- 
scurity in  some  tilings  contributes  to  the  effect  of 
the  picture ;  because  die  images  in  painting  are 
exactly  similar  to  those  in  nature  ;  and  in  nature, 
dark,  confusetl,  uncertain  images  have  a  greater 
power  on  the  fancy  to  form  the  grandi:r  passions, 
than  Uiose  have  which  are  more  clear  and  delor- 
niinate.  But  where  and  when  this  observation 
may  be  applied  to  i)ractice.  and  how  far  it  shulJ 
be  extended,    will    be   better  deduced   from   the 
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nature  of  ihc  subject,  nnd  from  the  occasion,  than 
from  any  rules  that  cnn  He  t^iven. 

I  am  seiwible  tlial  this  idea  has  met  with  oppo- 
sition, and  is  likely  still  to  be  rejected  by  several, 
liut  let  it  be  considered,  that  hardly  any  thiu^ 
can  strike  tiie  mind  with  its  greatness,  which  does 
not  make  some  sort  of  approach  towartls  infinity  ; 
which  nothing  can  do  whilst  we  are  able  to  perceive 
its  bounds ;  but  to  see  an  object  distinctly,  and  to 
perceive  its  bounds,  is  one  and  the  same  thin|Bf.  A 
clear  idea  is  therefore  another  name  for  a  little  idea, 
Tliere  is  a  passage  in  the  book  of  Job  ama2ing:ly 
sublime,  and  iliis  sublimity  is  principally  due  to 
the  terrible  uncertainty  of  the  thing  described  : 
In  thni/ffhts  from  the  visions  of  the  night,  when 
deep  sleep  fallcth  upon  men,  fear  came  upon  me 
and  trembling,  which  made  all  my  bones  to  shake. 
Then  a  spint  passed  before  my  face.  The  hair 
ofmyfesh  stood  vp.  It  stood  still,  but  I  could  not 
discern  the  form  thereof;  an  image  was  before 
mine  eyes  ;  there  was  silence ;  and  I  heard  a 
voice, — Shall  mortal  man  be  more  Just  than  God  f 
We  are  first  prepared  with  the  utmost  solemnity 
for  the  vision  ;  we  are  first  terrified,  before  we  are 
let  even  into  the  obscure  cause  of  our  emotion  : 
but  when  tliis  grand  cause  of  terrour  makes  its 
appearance,  what  is  it  ?  Is  it  not  wrapt  up  in  the 
shades  of  its  own  incomprehensible  darkness,  more 
awful,  more  striking,  more  terrible,  than  the  live- 
liest description,  tlian  tlie  clearest  painting,  could 
possibly  represent  it?  When  painters  have  at- 
tempted to  give  lis  clear  representations  of  the.se 
rvery  fanciful  and  terrible  ideas,  they  have,  1  think, 
'  almost  always  failed  ;  insomuch  that  I  have  been  at 
a  loss,  io  all  the  pictures  I  have  seen  of  hell,  tode- 
tennine  whether  the  painter  did  not  intend  some- 
lliing  ludicrous.  Several  painters  have  handled 
a  subject  of  this  kind,  with  a  view  of  assembling 
as  many  horrid  phantoms  as  riieir  imagination 
could  suggest ;  but  all  the  designs  I  have  chanced 
to  meet  of  the  temptations  of  St.  Anthony  were 
rather  a  sort  of  odd,  wild  grotesques,  than  any 
thing  capable  of  producing  a  serious  passion.  In 
all  these  subjects  poetry  is  very  happy.  Its  appa- 
ritions, its  chimeras,  its  harpies,  its  allegorical 
figures,  are  grand  and  affecting ;  and  though 
Virgil's  Fame  and  Homer's  Discord  are  obscure, 
they  arc  magnificent  figures.  These  figures  in 
painting  would  be  clear  enough,  but  I  fear  thev 
might  become  ridiculous. 

SECT.    V. — POWER. 

Besides  those  things  which  directly  suggest 
the  idea  of  danger,  and  those  which  produce  a 
similar  elTect  from  a  mechanical  cause,  I  know  of 
notliing  sublime,  which  is  not  some  modification  of 
power.  And  this  branch  rises,  as  naturally  as  the 
other  two  branches,  from  terrour,  the  common  slock 
of  every  thing  that  is  sublime.  The  idea  of  power, 
at  first  view,  seems  of  the  class  of  those  indifferent 
ones,  which  may  equally  belong  to  pain  or  to  plea- 
^furc.  But  in  reality,  tlie  affection, arising  from  the 
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idea  of  vast  (tower,  is  extremely  remote  from 
neutral  character.     For  first,  we  must  remember,* 
that  the  idea  of  pain,  in  its  highest  degree,  is  much 
stronger  than  the  highest  degree  of  pleasure;  and 
that  it  presen'es  the  same  superiority  through  all 
the  subordinate  gradations.     From  hence  it  is, 
that  where  tlie  chances  for  equal  degrees  of  suffer' 
ing  or  enjoyment  are  in  any  sort  equal,  the 
of  the  suffering  must  always  be  prevalent. 
indeed  the  ideas  of  pain,  and,  above  all,of  dt 
are  so  very  affecting,  that  whilst  we  remain  in  die 
presence  of  whatever  is  supposed  to  have  the  power 
of  inflicting  either,  it  is  impossible  to  be  perfecUjr 
free  from  terrour.     Again,  we  know  by  experience, 
that,  for   the   enjoyment  of  pleasure,  no   greal 
efforts  of  power  are  at  ail  necessary  ;  nay,  wt, 
know,  that  such  efforts  would  go  a  great  wtj 
towards  destroying  our  satisfaction  :  for  pi 
must  be  stolen,  and  not  forced  upon  us ;  pi 
follows  the  will ;  and  therefore  we  are  gem 
affected  with  it  by  many  things  of  a  force 
inferiour  to  our  own.     But  pain  is  always  inflic 
by  a  power  in  some  way  superiour,  because 
never  submit  to  pain  willingly.     So  that  si 
violence,  pain,  and  terrour,  are  ideaa  that 
upon  the  mind  together.     Look  at  a  man,  or 
other  animal  of  prodigious  strength,  and  wl 
your  idea  before  reflection  ?  Is  it  that  tliis  sti 
will  be  subservient  to  you,  to  your  ease,  to 
pleasure,  to  your  interest  in  any  sense?  No; 
emotion   you   feel  is,  lest  this  enormous 
should  be  employed  to  the  purposes  oft 
and  destruction.     That  power  derives  all  its 
mity  from  the  terrour  witli  which  it  is 
accompanied,  will  appear  evidentiv  from  its 
in  the  very  few  cases,  in  which  it  may  be 
to  strip  a  considerable  degree  of  strengti 
ability  to  hurt.     When  you  do  this,  you  s] 
every  thing  sublime,  and  it  immediately 
contemptible.  An  ox  is  a  creature  of  vast 
but  he  is  an  innocent  creature,  extremely 
able,  and  not  at  all  dangerous  ;  for  which 
the  idea  of  an  ox  is  by  no  means  grand.     A 
is  strong  too  :  but  his  strength  is  of  another 
often  very  destructive,  seldom  (at  least 
us)  of  any  use  in  our  business ;  the  idea  of 
is  therefore  great,  and  it  has  frequently  a  pli 
sublime  descriptions,  and  elevating  com 
iM  us  look   at  another  strong  animal,  tn 
distinct  lights  in  which  we  may  consider  him. 
horse  in  the  light  of  an  \iseful  beast,  fit 
plough,  the  road,  the  draft  ;  in  every  social 
light,  the  horse  has  nothing  sublime :  but 
thus  that  we  are  affected  with  him,  uhote 
clothed  with  thunder,  the  glory  of  whose 
is   terrible,    who    swalloweth    the  ground 
fierceness  and  rage,  neither  beliex^th  that 
the  sound  of  the  trumpet  ?  In  this  descriptioa, 
useful  character  of  the  horse  entirely  disai 
and  t!ie  terrible  and  sublime  blaw  out 
We  have  continually  about  us  animals  of . 
that  is  considerable,  but  not  pcmiciotis,     A 
these  we  never  look  for  the  sublime ;  K 
r  Vide  Puilll.  Mctsi. 
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the  gloomy  forest,  and  in  the  howling: 
in  the  form  of  the  lion,  tlie  typer,  the 
f  rhinoceros.  Wljenevor  strength  is 
,  and  employed  for  our  benefit  or  our 
len  it  is  never  sublime ;  for  nothing 
:eeably  to  us,  tliat  does  not  act  in  con- 
BUT  will ;  but  to  act  agreeably  to  our 
n  be  subject  to  us,  and  therefore  can 
be  cause  of  a  grand  and  commanding 
.  The  description  of  the  wild  ass,  in 
ked  up  into  no  small  sublimity,  merely 
I  on  his  freedom,  and  his  setting  man- 
;finncc ;  other>^.'ise  the  description  of 
ntmal  could  have  had  nothing  noble 
o  hath  loosed  (says  he)  the  bunds  of 
ts  ?  whose  house  I  have  made  the  wil- 
\d  the  barren  lavd  his  dwellings.  He 
\e  multitude  of  the  city,  neither  re- 
>  the  voice  of  the  driver.  The  range 
ntains  is  his  pasture.     The  magnificent 

of  the  unicorn  and  of  leviathan,  in 
book,  is  full  of  the  same  heightening 
oes :  Will  the  vnicorn  be  willing  to 
f  canst  than  bind  the  unicorn  with  his 
f  furrow  ?  wilt  thou  trust  htm  because 
h  it  great  ? — Canst  thou  drmv  out  le- 
th  an  hook  ?  will  he  make  a  covenant 

wilt  thou  take  him  for  a  servant  for 
H  not  one  be  cast  down  even  at  the 
\im  ?  In  short,  wheresoever  we  find 
nd  in  what  light  soei'er  we  look  upon 
shall  all  along  observe  the  sublime  the 
It  of  terrour,  and  contempt  the  attend- 
en^th  that  is  siibservient  and  inno.\kiiis. 
rf  dogs,  in  many  of  their  kinds,  have 
a  competent  degree  of  strength  antl 
and  ll>ey  exert  these  and  other  valuable 
liich  tliey  possess,  greatly  to  our  con- 
ind  pleasure.  Dogs  are  indeed  the 
I,  affectionate,  and  amiable  animals  of 
brute  creation ;  but  love  approaches 
irer   to   contempt    than    is   commonly 

and  accordingly,  though  we  caress 
orrow  from  them  an  appellation  of  the 
icable  kind,  M-hen  we  employ  terms  of 

and  this  appellation  is  tlie  common 
K  last  vileness  and  contempt  in  every 

Wolvea  have  not  more  strength  than 
cic*  of  dogs;  but,  on  account  of  their 
»ble  fierceness,  the  idea  of  a  wolf  is  not 
:  it  is  not  excluded  from  grand  de- 
(Uld  similitudes.  Thus  we  are  affected 
b,  which  is  natural  power.  The  power 
%  from  institution  in  kings  and  com- 

ftbe  same  connexion  with  terrour. 
e  frequently  addressed  with  the  title 
esty.  And  it  may  be  observed,  that 
ions,  little  acquainted  with  the  world, 
■ft  not  been  used  to  approach  men  in 
■knnmonly  struck  with  an  awe  which 
•tne  free  use  of  their  faculties.  When 
r  my  scat  in  the  street,  (says  Job,)  the 
taw  me,  and  hid  themselves.  Indeed,  so 
iiii»  limidttY  with  regard  to  power,  and 


so  strongly  does  it  inhere  in  our  constitution,  that 
very  few  are  able  to  conquer  it,  but  by  mixing 
much  in  the  business  of  the  great  world,  or  by 
using  no  small  violence  to  their  natural  disposi- 
tions. I  know  some  people  are  of  opinion,  tliat 
no  awe,  no  degree  of  terrour,  accompanies  the 
idea  of  power  ;  and  have  hazarded  to  affirm,  that 
we  can  contemplate  the  idea  of  God  himself  with- 
out any  such  emotion,  I  purposely  avoided,  when 
I  first  considered  tliis  subject,  to  introduce  the 
ideii  of  that  great  and  tremendous  Being,  as  an 
example  in  an  argument  so  light  as  this  ;  though 
it  frequently  occurred  to  me,  not  as  an  objection 
to,  but  as  a  strong  confirmation  of,  my  notions  in 
this  matter,  I  hope,  in  what  I  am  going  to  say, 
1  shall  avoid  preBumption,  where  it  is  almost  im- 
possible for  any  mortal  to  speak  with  strict  pro- 
priety. I  say  then,  that  whilst  we  consider  the 
Godhead  merely  as  he  is  an  object  of  the  under- 
standing, which  forms  a  complex  idea  of  power, 
wisdom,  justice,  goodness,  all  stretched  to  a  de- 
gree far  exceeding  the  bounds  of  our  comprehen- 
sion, whilst  we  consider  the  Divinity  in  this  refined 
and  abstracted  light,  the  imagination  and  passions 
are  little  or  nothing  affected.  But  because  we 
are  bound,  by  the  condition  of  our  nature,  to  as- 
cend to  these  pure  and  intellectual  ideas,  through 
the  medium  of  sensible  images,  to  judge  of  these 
divine  qualities  by  their  evident  acU  and  exer- 
tions, it  becomes  extremely  hard  to  disentangle 
our  idea  of  the  cause  from  the  effect  by  which  we 
are  led  to  Vnow  it.  Thus  when  we  contemplate 
the  Deity,  his  a1  tributes  and  their  operation,  com- 
ing united  on  the  mind,  form  a  sort  of  sensible 
image,  and  as  such  are  capable  of  affecting  the 
imagination.  Now,  tliough  in  a  just  idea  of  the 
Deity,  prhaps  none  of  his  attributes  are  predo- 
minant, yet,  to  our  imagination,  his  power  is  by 
far  the  most  striking.  Some  reflection,  some  com- 
paring, is  necessary  to  satisfy  us  of  his  wisdom,  his 
justice,  and  his  goodness.  To  be  struck  with  his 
power,  it  is  only  necessary  that  we  should  open 
our  eyes.  But  whilst  we  contemplate  so  vast  an 
object,  under  the  arm,  as  it  were,  of  almighty 
power,  and  invested  upon  every  aide  with  omni- 
presence, we  shrink  into  the  minuteness  of  our 
own  nature,  and  are,  in  a  manner,  anntliilaffd  be- 
fore him.  And  though  a  consideration  of  his 
otlier  attributes  may  relieve,  in  some  measure,  our 
apprehensions;  yet  no  conviction  of  the  justice 
with  which  it  is  exercised,  nor  the  mercy  with 
which  it  is  tempered,  can  wholly  remove  the  ter- 
rour that  naturally  arises  ft-om  a  force  which  no- 
thing can  withstand.  If  we  rejoice  we  rejoice 
with  trembling  :  and  even  whilst  we  are  receiving 
benefits,  we  cannot  but  shudder  at  a  power  which 
ran  confer  benefits  of  such  mighty  importance. 
When  the  prophet  David  contemplated  the  won- 
ders of  wisdom  and  power  which  are  displayed  in 
the  economy  of  man,  he  seems  to  be  struck  with 
a  sort  of  divine  horrortr,  and  cries  out,  Fearfullg 
and  wondrr fully  am  I  made  f  An  heathen  poet 
has  a  sentiment  of  a  similar  nature :  Horace  looks 
upon  it  as  the  last  effort  of  philosophical  tortilude» 
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to  behold  williont  tcrmtir  and  amazement,  tJiis 
immense  and  glorious  fiibrJck  of  tlje  utuverse  : 

Hunc  soUm,  el  ttellits,  et  decedttUia  certu 
Temporal  mmnrntii,  Sunt  qui  formidine  nulla 
Inibuti  tfteclunt. 

Lucretius  is  a  poet  not  to  lie  suspected  of  giving 
■way  to  superstitious  terrours  ;  yet  when  he  sup- 
poses the  whole  mechanism  of  nature  laid  0{)cn  hy 
the  master  of  his  philosophy,  his  transport  on  this 
mao:nificent  inew,  which  he  has  represented  in  the 
colours  of  such  bold  and  lively  poetry,  is  overcast 
with  a  shade  of  secret  dread  and  horrour  : 

Hit  tihi  me  rebui  quttdmn  divina  vohtpliig 
Percipitf  atque  horror,  quod  sic  Nttlitra  tva  vi 
Tarn  maniftita  patet  ex  innni  parte  rtUcla. 

But  the  Scripture  alone  can  supply  ideas  answer- 
able to  the  majesty  of  this  subject.  In  the  Scrip- 
ture, wherever  God  is  rojjresented  as  app<^aring  or 
speaking,  every  thing  terrible  in  nature  is  called 
up  to  heighten  the  awe  and  wdemnily  of  the  di- 
vine presence.  The  Psalms,  and  liie  prophetical 
books,  are  crowded  with  instances  of  this  kind. 
The  earth  shook,  (says  the  Psalmist,)  the  heavens 
also  dropped  at  the  presence  of'  the  Lord.  And, 
what  is  remarkable,  the  painting  preserves  the 
same  character,  not  only  when  he  is  supposed  de- 
scending to  take  vengeance  upon  the  wicked,  but 
even  when  he  exerts  the  like  plenitude  of  power 
in  acts  of  beneficence  to  mankind.  Treviblc, 
thou  earth  !  at  the  presence  of  the  Lord ;  at  the 
presence  of  the  God  of  Jacob  ;  which  turned 
the  rock  into  standing  water,  thejlint  into  a  foun- 
tain of  waters  !  It  were  endless  to  enumerate  idl 
the  passages,  both  in  tFie  sacred  and  profane 
writers,  which  establish  the  general  sentiment  of 
mankind,  concerning  the  inseparable  tinion  of  a 
sacred  ajid  reverential  awe,  witli  our  ideas  of  the 
divinity.  Hence  the  common  maxim.  Primus  in 
orhc  dcos  fecit  timor.  This  maxim  may  be,  as  I 
believe  it  is,  false  with  regard  to  the  origin  of  re- 
ligion. The  maker  of  the  maxim  saw  how  inse- 
parable lliese  ideas  were,  witliout  considering 
that  the  notion  of  some  great  power  must  be 
always  precedent  to  our  dread  of  it.  but  this 
dread  must  necessarily  follow  the  idea  of  such  a 
power,  when  it  is  once  excited  in  the  mind.  It 
IS  on  this  principle  that  true  religion  has,  and 
must  have,  so  large  a  mixture  of  salutary  fear ; 
and  that  false  religions  have  generally  nothing 
else  but  fear  to  support  them.  Before  tlie  Chris- 
tian rclitrion  had,  as  it  were,  humanized  the  idea 
of  tlie  Divinity,  and  brought  it  st>mewhat  nearer 
to  US,  there  was  very  little  said  of  the  love  of 
God.  The  followers  of  Plato  have  something 
of  it,  and  only  something;  the  other  writers  of 
pagan  antiquity,  whetlier  poets  or  philosophers, 
nothing  at  all.  And  tliey  who  consider  witli 
what  inHnite  attention,  by  what  a  disregard  of 
every  perishable  object,  through  what  long  habitx 
of  piety  and  contemplation  it  is  that  any  man  is 
able  to  attain  an  entire  love  and  devotion  to  the 
•  p»n  IV.  Mct.  9. 


Dtjity,  will  easily  perceive,  that  it  i»  not  tl 
t!ie  most  natural  and  the  most  striking,  elVcci 
proceeds  from  that  idea.  Tluis  we  have 
power  through  its  several  grudatious  un 
highest  of  all,  where  our  irauginution  is 
lost;  and  we  tiitd  terrour,  (juite  throught 
progress,  its  inseparable  companion,  and  g 
along  with  it,  as  far  as  wo  can  possibly  trace 
Now  as  power  is  iiiidoubiedly  a  capital  sen 
the  sublime,  this  will  point  out  evidently 
whence  ils  energy  is  derived,  and  to  what  c 
ideas  we  ought  to  unite  it. 
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All  general  privations  are  great,  bees 
are  all  terrible;  Vacuity,  Darkness,  Solitud 
Silence.  With  what  a  tire  of  imaginatia 
with  what  severity  of  judgment,  ha.s  Virgil  aa 
all  these  circumstances,  wliure  he  knows  U 
tlie  images  of  a  tremendous  dignity  oug^ 
united,  at  the  mouth  of  hell  !  Where,  bet 
unlocks  the  secrets  of  the  great  deep,  he  aei 
be  seized  with  a  religious  horrour,  and  to 
astonislied  at  the  boldness  of  his  own  destgi 


sileotlfl 


Dii,  ipiihw  iwperium  at  ammarwHf  umbrtiq^ 

siieiites ! 
Et  Chm<,  et  Phfegtthon  !  toca  nocte  silcn 
Sit  tni/ii  fas  audita  linjui  !  tit  numine 
Pumlere  res  alia  tirra  el  cuiigitie  menat! 
ll'ont  obscuri,  sola  uib  nocte,  per  umbrain, 
Perqw.  domoi  Dili*  vacuuii,  et  iiiania  rrgua. 

Yf  subtr  rruNcous  f^ods  whose  awful  nmtf 
Tlie  s!iuHn^  filuistf  (iriJ  silent  shades  ohey ; 
O  Chaos,  hour!  and  Phlcfirtfum  profound f^ 
Wlio^e  jd/fV/iH  empire  strelcha  wuh  an>iuidi 
dive  nir,  t/e  fi'euf,  Uriitrndous  piwti-s  to  te{ 
Ofu'cae*  nud  uo»<lt:fs  in  the  ikptli  of  hell , 
(jivc  WW  your  might  if  stcrets  to  ititputy 
FrutH  thine  black  realnu  ufdarknru  to  tktl 


Obscure  thetf  went  thnnt^h  dreary  shades  that 
Along  the  waste  dominions  of  the  de^d. 


SECT.    \'II. — VASTWESS. 

Guratness*  of  dimensioo  is  a  powj 
of  the  sublime.  This  is  too  evident, 
obseiTdtion  too  common,  to  need  any  illuitc 
it  is  not  so  common  to  consider  in 
greatness  of  dimension,  vastness  of 
quantity,  has  the  most  striking  elFcct. 
tainly,  there  are  ways  and  niodt^,  wberej 
same  quantity  of  extension  shall  |>r(xiuce  | 
effects  than  it  is  found  to  do  in  otlicrs.  ~ 
is  either  in  length,  height,  or  depth, 
tlie  lengtli  strikes  least ;  an  hundred  yai 
ground  will  never  work  such  an  cttcct 
an  hundred  yards  high,  or  a  rock  or  m( 
that  altitude.  I  am  apt  to  imagino  liki 
hetglit  ii)  less  grand  than  depth ;  nod 
more  struck  with  looking  down  from  a 
tlian  looking  up  at  an  object  of  etjual  h« 


iiuiu: 
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very  positive.  A  perpendicular 
:e  in  forming  tl«e  subltme,  lliun  an 
Inclioed  plane  ;  and  the  cflTects  of  a  rugged  and 
birafceit  surface  seem  strong^er  tlian  where  it  is 
and  polished.  It  would  carry  us  out  of 
rmj  lo  enter  in  this  place  into  the  cause  of 
appearances ;  but  certain  it  is  they  afford  a 
bfge  and  fruitful  field  of  speculation.  However, 
I  nay  not  be  amiss  to  add  to  the-se  remarks  upon 
Mipitude,  that,  as  the  great  extreme  of  dimen- 
ioa  is  sublime,  so  the  last  extreme  of  littleness  i:i 
h  some  measure  sublime  likewise  ;  when  we  at- 
end  to  the  infinite  divisibility  of  matter,  when  we 
fmiY—i*  animal  life  into  tliese  excessively  small,  and 
M  organized  bein^,  that  escape  the  nicest  inqiii- 
ition  of  the  sense  ;  when  we  push  our  discoveries 
(Rt  downward,  and  consider  those  creatures  so 
HIItT  degrees  vet  smaller,  and  the  stiil  diminishing 
BaJe  of  existence,  in  tracinj;  whicli  the  imafjina- 
loa  is  lost  as  well  as  the  sense ;  we  become  amazed 
■d  confounded  at  the  wonders  of  minuteness ; 
we  distinguish  in  its  effect  this  extreme  of 
from  the  vast  itself.  For  division  must 
finite  ais  well  as  addition  ;  because  the  idea 
perfect  unity  can  no  more  be  arrived  at,  tlian 
of  a  complete  whole,  to  which  nothing  may 


■kness 

^hfinit 
Wl  perf* 


SECT.    VI 11. — IXTIKITT. 

:<rniER  source  of  the  sublime  is  Infinity  ;  if 
not  rather  belong  to  the  last.  Infinity  has 
cy  to  fill  the  mind  with  that  sort  of  de- 
horrour,  which  is  the  most  genuine  effect 
tnif*i  test  of  the  sublime.  There  are  scarce 
Itej  things  which  can  become  the  objecLs  of  our 
■nues,  that  are  really  and  in  tlkeir  own  nature  in- 
Raite.  But  the  eye  not  being  able  to  perceive  the 
Wiwmd*  of  many  things,  they  seem  to  be  infinite, 
they  produce  the  same  effects  as  if  they  were 
ly  io.  We  are  deceived  in  the  like  manner,  if 
jfikiiM  of  some  large  object  are  so  continued  to 
tadefinite  number,  that  the  imagination  meets 
check  which  may  hinder  its  extending  them 
re. 
never  we  repeat  any  idea  frequently,  the 
by  a  sort  of  mechanism,  repeats  it  long  after 
cauite  has  ceased  to  operate."  After  wliirl- 
ahout,  when  we  sit  down,  the  objects  about 
"1  SMm  to  whirl.  After  a  long  succession  of 
a»  the  fall  of  waters,  or  the  beating  of  forge- 
rv.  the  hammers  beat  and  the  water  roars 
ima^nation  long  after  the  first  sounds  have 
to  affect  it ;  and  they  die  away  at  last  by 
low  which  are  scarcely  perceptible.  If  you 
I  a  straight  pole,  with  your  eye  to  one  end, 
NMD  extended  to  a  length  almost  inc-rcdi- 
Place  a  nmnber  of , uniform  and  cqui-dis- 
naricA  on  this  pole,  they  will  cause  the  same 
n,  and  seem  multiplied  without  end. 
•eMes,  strongly  affected  in  some  one  matitier, 
quickly  change  their  tenour,  or  adapt  them- 

»  Pirt  tV.  *nL  \Z.  X  Part  IV.  sect.  U. 

:  Mr   .KMmou,  m  tbe  SpeedUors  coaceming  Uie  plea<iures  of 
tte  matxnUitmk,  Uitota  it  u  because  tn  ttie  rotund  at  ouc  glance 


selves  to  other  things;  but  they  continue  in  their 
old  channel  until  the  strengtii  of  the  first  mover 
decays.  This  is  the  reason  of  an  a]>])earance  very 
frequent  in  madmen ;  that  Uiey  remain  whole 
days  and  nights,  sometimes  whole  years,  in  the 
constant  repetition  of  some  remark,  some  com- 
plaint, or  song  ;  which  having  struck  powerfully 
on  tlieir  disordered  imagination  in  the  beginning 
of  their  phrensy,  every  repetition  reinforces  it  with 
new  strengtii ;  and  the  hurry  of  their  spiiils,  un- 
restrained by  the  curb  of  reason,  continues  it  to  the 
end  of  their  lives. 

SECT.    IX. — SUCCESSION    AVD    tfXIFORMITY. 

Succession  and  uniformitt/  of  parts  are  what 
constitute  the  artificial  intinitc,  I.  Succession; 
which  is  requisite  that  the  parb^may  be  continued 
so  long  and  in  such  a  direction,  as  by  their  frequent 
impulses  on  the  sense  to  impress  tlie  imagination 
with  an  idea  of  their  progress  beyond  their  actual 
I i m i ts .  '2,  Un ifo r m i ty :  becai tse  i f  the  fi gu re^ o f  the 
parts  should  be  changed,  the  imagination  at  every 
change  finds  a  check  ;  you  are  presented  at  every 
alteration  with  the  temiination  of  one  idea,  and 
the  beginning  of  another ;  by  which  means  it 
becomes  impiisiblo  to  continue  that  uninterrupted 
progression,  which  alone  can  stamp  on  bounded 
objects  the  character  of  infinity.!  It  is  in  this  kind 
of  artificial  infinity,  I  believe,  we  ought  to  look 
for  the  cause  why  a  rotund  has  such  a  noble  effect. 
For  in  a  rotund,  whetlier  it  be  a  building  or  a  plan- 
tation, you  can  no  where  fix  a  boundary;  turn 
which  way  you  will,  the  same  object  still  seems  to 
continue,  and  the  imagination  has  no  rest.  But 
the  parts  roust  be  uniform,  as  well  as  circularly 
disposed,  to  give  this  figure  its  full  force  ;  because 
any  difference,  whether  it  be  in  the  disposition,  or 
in  the  figure,  or  even  in  the  colour  of  the  parts, 
is  highly  prejudicial  to  the  idea  of  infinity,  which 
every  change  must  check  and  interrupt,  at  every 
alteration  commencing  a  new  series.  On  the  same 
principles  of  succession  and  uniformity,  the  grand 
appearance  of  the  antient  heathen  temples,  which 
were  generally  oblong  forms,  witli  a  range  of  uni- 
form pillars  on  every  side,  will  be  easily  accounted 
for.  From  the  same  cause  also  may  be  derived  th^ 
grand  effect  of  the  ailes  in  many  of  our  own  old  ca- 
thedrals. Tlie  form  of  a  cross  used  in  some  churches 
seems  to  me  not  so  eligible  as  the  parallelogram  of 
the  antients ;  at  least,  I  imagine  it  is  not  so  proper 
for  tlie  outside.  For,  supposing  the  arms  of  the 
cross  every  way  equal,  if  you  stand  in  a  direction 
parallel  to  any  of  the  aide  walls,  or  colonnades, 
instead  of  a  deception  that  makes  the  building 
more  extended  than  it  is,  you  are  cut  off  from  a 
considerable  part  (two  thirds)  of  its  actual  length  ; 
and  to  prevent  all  possibility  of  progression,  the 
arms  of  the  cross  taking  a  new  direction,  make  a 
right  angle  with  the  beam,  and  thereby  wholly 
turn  the  imagination  from  the  repetition  of  tlie 
former   idea.     Or  suppose  tlje  s]>ectator  placed 

ynu  see  lialf  Uu:  building.    ThU  I  do  not  imnglne  lo  be  the  real 

cause. 
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where  he  tnnv  take  a  direct  view  of  sucli  a  build- 
\n^,  wlial.  will  1>e  tlie  cnnscqtience  y  ihe  necessan,' 
consetpicnce  will  be,  tluit  a  frooil  part  of  ttie  basis 
of  each  angle  formed  by  the  intersection  of  the 
arms  of  ihe  cross,  must  be  inevitably  lost;  the 
whole  must  of  course  assume  a  broken  unconnect- 
ed figure ;  the  lights  must  be  unequal,  here  strong, 
and  Uiere  weak;  nithout  that  noble  gradation, 
which  the  perspective  always  cfTccts  on  parts  dis- 
posed uninterruptedly  in  a  right  line.  Some  or 
all  of  these  objections  will  lie  against  every  figure 
of  a  cross,  in  whatever  view  you  take  it.  I  exem- 
plified them  in  the  Greek  cross,  in  which  these 
faults  appear  the  most  strongly ;  but  they  appear 
in  some  degree  in  all  sorts  of  crosses.  Indeed 
there  is  nothing  more  prejudicial  to  the  grandeur 
of  buildings,  than  to  abound  in  angles;  a  fault 
obvious  in  many;  and  owing  to  an  inordinate 
thirst  for  variety,  which,  whenever  it  prevails,  is 
sure  to  leave  very  little  true  taste. 

SECT.    X. — MAGNITUDE    IN    BUILDING. 

To  the  sublime  in  building,  greatness  of  dimen- 
sion seems  requisite;  for  on  a  few  parts,  and  those 
small,  tlie  imagination  cannot  rise  to  any  idea  of 
infinity.  No  greatness  in  the  manner  can  etlec- 
tuatly  comj>ensnte  for  the  want  of  proper  dimen- 
'lons.  Tliere  is  no  danger  of  drawing  men  into 
travagant  designs  by  this  rule;  it  carries  its  own 
caution  along  with  it.  Because  too  great  a  length 
in  buildings  destroys  the  purpose  of  greatness, 
which  it  was  intended  to  promote ;  the  perspective 
will  lesson  it  in  height  as  it  gains  in  lengtli ;  and 
will  bring  it  at  last  to  a  point ;  turning  the  whole 
figure  into  a  sort  of  triangle,  the  poorest  in  its 
effect  of  almost  any  figure  that  can  be  presented 
to  the  eye.  I  have  ever  obsen'ed,  that  colon- 
nades and  avenues  of  trees  of  a  moderate  length, 
were,  without  comparison,  far  grander,  than  when 
they  were  suffered  to  run  to  immense  distances. 
Ji  true  artist  should  put  a  generous  deceit  on  the 
ctators,  and  effect  the  noblest  designs  by  easy 
methods.  Designs  that  are  vast  only  by  their 
dimensions,  are  always  the  sign  of  a  common  and 
low  imagination.  No  work  of  art  can  be  great, 
but  as  it  deceives ;  to  be  otlierwise  is  the  prero- 
gative of  nature  only.  A  good  eye  will  fix  the 
medium  betwixt  an  excessive  length  or  height, 
(for  the  same  objection  lies  against  both,)  and  a 
short  or  broken  quantity  :  and  perhaps  it  might 
be  ascertained  to  a  tolerable  degree  of  exactness, 
if  it  was  my  purpose  to  descend  far  into  the  par- 
ticulars of  any  art. 


•ECT.    XI, — INFINITY    IW    PLEASING    OBJFCTS. 


I 

^^1  Infinity,    though   of   another    kind,   rausej; 

^^  much  of  fjiir  pleasure  in  agreeable,  as  well  as  of 

I  our  delight  in  sublime,  images.    The  spring  is  the 

I  plcasantest  of  Uie  seasons ;    and  the  youtig  of 

I  most  animals,  though  far  from  being  completely 

I  fashioned,  aflbrd  a  more  ugreealrte  sensation  than 

^^  •  I'arl  IV.  S«ct  I,  J,  6. 
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the  full-gruwn;  because  the  imaginatir 
lained  with  ifie  promise  of  sometliiiig 
does  not  acquiesce  in   tlie  present  object 
sense,      In  unfinished  sketches  of  drawing, 
often  seen  something  which  pleased    me  h 
the  best  finishing;  and  Uiis  I  believe  prt 
the  cause  I  have  just  now  assigned. 


SECT.    xn. — DIFFICULTY. 
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•  Another  source  of  greatness  is  Difi! 
When  any  work  seems  to  have  required  im; 
force  and  labour  to  effect  it,  the  idea  is  § 
Stonehenge,  neither  for  disposition  nor  oma 
has  any  thing  admirable;  but  those  hug« 
masses  of  stone,  set  on  end,  and  piled  eai 
other,  turn  the  mind  on  the  immense  force  i 
sary  for  such  a  work.  Nay,  the  rudeness  i 
work  increases  this  cause  of  grandeur,  as 
eludes  tlie  idea  of  art  and  contrivance ;  foi 
terity  produces  another  sort  of  effect, 
different  enough  from  this. 


SECT.    Xlll. MAGNIFICENCE. 
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Magnificence  is  likewise  a  source  of  the 

lime.  \  g^eat  profusion  of  things,  whic 
splendid  or  valuable  in  themselves,  is  magnij 
The  starry  heaven,  though  it  occurs  so  rer 
quently  to  our  view,  never  fails  to  excite  ai 
of  grandeur.  This  cannot  be  owing  to  the 
themselves,  separately  considered.  The  ni 
is  certainly  the  cause.  The  apparent  da 
augments  the  grandeur,  for  the  appearance  o 
is  liighly  contrary  to  our  ideas  of  magnific 
Besides,  the  stars  lie  in  such  apparent  confusii 
makes  it  impossible  on  ordinary  occasions  ton 
them.  This  gives  them  the  advantage  of  a i 
infinity.  In  works  of  art,  this  kind  of  gnu 
which  consists  in  multitude,  is  to  be 
trously  adn\itted  ;  because  a  profusion  of  ( 
things  is  not  to  be  attained,  or  with 
difficulty;  and  because  in  many  cases  tliis^ 
confusion  would  destroy  all  use,  which  shoa 
attended  to  in  most  of  the  works  of  art  wi< 
greatest  care  ;  besides,  it  is  to  be  considerud 
unless  you  can  produce  an  appearance  of  ir 
by  your  disorder,  you  will  have  disorder 
without  magnificence.  TTiere  are,  however, 
of  fireworks,  and  some  other  things,  that  il 
way  succeed  well,  and  are  truly  grand.  The 
also  many  descriptions  in  tlie  poets  and  Q(i 
which  owe  their  sublimity  to  a  richness 
fusion  of  images,  in  which  the  mind  is 
as  to  make  it  impossible  to  attend  to 
coherence  and  agreement  of  the  alluoiol 
we  should  require  on  every  other  occasic 
not  now  remember  a  more  striking  exaaf 
this,  than  the  description  which  in 
king's  am»¥  iu  the  play  of  Henry  tlv 

All  fumUh'd,  alt  m 


nd  00 
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All  ptum'd  like  ottrichn  (hot  vnth  the  vinl  ^ 
Baited  likt  eagUt  having  luttly  bathed : 
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Aifktl  (if  spirit  OS  the  month  of  Mat/, 
•And  gutf^fous  at  the  «um  hi  Midsuwinrr, 

tun  Hi  t/oiithf'ul  giwti,  wiU  as  t/oung  huUs. 

tinunii  Ilitrri/  with  /lis  bravtr  on 
y        •'-    -  ■    ri  Uh(C  JtoUierd  Mercury; 
h  at»t  into  hix  Kttt, 
__!»/  ^  _  _  '  I i  from  the  cloudt 

7b'l'*r«  mnd  wtwl  afierif  Prgums. 

lo  that  excellent  book,  so  remarkable  for  the 
rivacity  of  its  descriplions,  as  m'cU  as  the  solictity 
uid  penetration  of  its  sentences,  llje  Wisdom  of 
Jbe  Son  of  Sirach,  there  is  a  noble  panegyrick  on 
|le  lugh  priest  bimon  the  u>n  of  Onias ;  and  it  is 
fine  example  of  the  point  before  us : 

KMU  he  honoured  in  the  midst  of  the 
Ir,  in  his  comirnj  out  of  the  sanctuary  !  He 
\4Xjt  the  morning  star  in  the  midst  of  a  cloud, 
iJ  as  the  moon  at  the  full ;  as  the  sun  shining 
BpPK  the  temjde  of  the  Most  High,  and  as  the 
)mim6ow  giving  light  in  the  bright  clouds:  and 
M  '*'•  ^ower  of  roses  in  the  spring  of  the  year, 
^  bg  the  rivers  of  waters,  and  as  the 
rvf'Kinc^nse  tree  ia  summer:  as  f  re  and  incense 
Im  ike  censer,  CMd  as  a  vessel  of  gold  set  with 
stones;  as  a  fair  olive  tree  budding 
Jruitf  and  as  a  cypress  which  groweth  up 
clouds.  When  he  put  on  the  robe  of 
r,  and  was  clothed  with  the  perfection  of 
ry,  when  he  went  up  to  the  holy  altar,  he 
WKidr.  the  garment  of  holiness  honourable.  He 
pimsetf  stood  by  the  hearth  of  the  altar,  citm- 
tvilh  his  brethren  round  nUmt ;  as  a 
cedar  in  Lihanus,  and  as  palm  trees 
they  him  about.  So  were  all  the  sons 
irtm  in  their  glory,  and  the  oblations  of  the 
in  their  hands,  ^c. 

SECT.    3tlV. LIOIIT. 

Ti5tc  considered  extension,  so  far   as  it  is 
ible  of  raising  ideas  of  greatness ;  colour  comes 
umierronKideration.     All  colours  depend  on 
IJ^lit  therefore  ougljt  previously  to  be  ex- 
;  and  wiUi  it  its  opposite,  darkness.    With 
10  light,  to  make  it  a  cause  capable  of  pro- 
ihe  sublime,  it  must  be  attended  with  sonic 
oces,  besides  its  bare  faculty  of  shcwins^ 
objects^     Mere  li^ht  is  too  common  a  tiling 
e  ■  strong  impression  on  the  mind^  and 
SL  ftrong  impression  nolhin;;-  can  be  sub- 
But  KUoJii  a  light  as  that  of  tlie  sun,  imme- 
\y  exerted  on  the  eye,  as  it  overpowers  the 
M  >  very  ^eat  idea.     Light  of  an  inferiour 
to  tliis,  if  it  moves  with  great  celerity, 
ic  p*jwer  ;  for  lightning  is  certainly  pro- 
grandeur,  which  it  owes  chiefly  to  the 
velocity  of  its  motion.     A  quick  transi- 
n  light  to  darkness,  or  from  ditrkness  to 
kas  yet  a  g^reater  effect.     But  darkness  is 
productive  of  sublime  ideas  than  light.     Our 
poet  was  convinced  of  this ;  and  indeed  so 
na  be  of  this  idea,  so  entirely  f>osse;$ed  with 
of  a  well-managed  darkness,  iliat  in 
the  appcaraiicc  of  the  Deity,   amidst 


that  [irofiiaion  of  mag'nificont  images,  which  the 
grandeur  of  his  subject  provokes  him  to  pour  out 
upon  every  side,  he  is  far  from  forgetting  the  ob- 
scurity which  surrounds  the  most  inconiprehensi- 
btc  of  all  beings,  but 


With  mnjesty  o/* darkness  rowul 


Circles  his  throne 

And  what  is  no  less  remarkable,  our  author  had 
the  secret  of  preserving  this  idea,  even  when  he 
seemed  to  depart  the  farthest  from  it,  wlien  lie 
describes  the  light  and  glory  which  flous  from  the 
divine  presence ;  a  light  which  by  its  very  excess 
is  converted  into  a  species  of  darkness — 

Dark  yoith  escaaive  light  /Ay  skirts  appear. 

Here  is  an  idea  not  only  poetical  in  an  high  de- 
gree, but  strictly  and  philosophically  just.  Ex- 
treme light,  by  overcoming  the  organs  of  sight, 
obliterates  all  objects,  so  as  in  its  effect  exactly  to 
resemble  darkness.  After  looking  for  some  time 
at  the  sun,  two  black  spots,  the  impression  which 
it  leaves,  seem  to  dance  before  our  eyes.  Thus 
are  two  ideas  as  opposite  as  can  be  imagined  re- 
conciled in  the  extremes  of  both ;  and  both  in 
spite  of  their  opposite  nature  brought  to  concur 
in  producing  the  sublime.  And  tliis  is  not  the 
only  instance  wherein  the  opposite  extremes  ope- 
rate equally  in  favour  of  tlie  sublime,  widcii  in  all 
things  abhors  mediocrity. 

SECT.    ,\V. — LIGHT    IN'    BUILDIXT.. 

As  the  management  of  light  is  a  matter  of 
importance  in  architecture,  it  is  worth  enquiring, 
how  far  this  remark  is  applicable  to  building.  1 
think  then,  that  all  edifices  calculated  to  produce 
an  idea  of  the  sublime,  ought  rather  to  be  dark 
and  gloomy,  and  this  for  two  reasons ;  the  first 
is,  that  darkness  itself  on  other  occasions  is  known 
by  experience  to  have  a  greater  effect  on  the  pas- 
sions than  light.  The  second  is,  tfiatto  make  an 
object  very  striking,  we  should  make  it  as  differ- 
ent as  possible  from  the  objects  witli  which  we 
have  been  immcdiatciv  conversant;  when  there- 
fore you  enter  a  buildmg,  you  cannot  pass  into  a 
greater  light  than  you  had  in  tlje  open  air;  lo  go 
into  one  some  few  degrees  less  luminous,  can  make 
only  a  tririing  change  ;  but  to  make  the  transition 
thoroughly  striking,  you  ought  to  pass  from  the 
greatest  light,  to  as  much  darkness  as  is  consistent 
with  tlie  uses  of  architecture.  At  night  the  con- 
trary rule  will  hold,  but  for  the  very  same  reason  ; 
and  the  more  highly  a  room  is  then  illuminated, 
the  grander  will  tli:e  passion  be. 


■ 


SECT.   XVI.- 


■COLOl'U  COVSIDEUnn    as    PRODUmVE 
OF    THE   Sl'WLIME. 


AM0>fG  colours,  Buch  as  are  soft  or  cheerful 
(except  perhaps  a  strong  red,  which  is  cheerful) 
are  unfit  to  produce  grand  images.  An  immense 
mountain  covered  with  a  shining  green  turf,  is 
nothing,  in  tilts  respect,  to  one  dark  and  gloomy; 
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fhe  cloudy  sky  is  more  grand  than  the  blue :  and 
liglil  more  siibltme  and  solemn  limn  dny.  There- 
fore in  historical  painting,  a  gay  or  E-aiidy  drapery 
can  never  have  a  happy  eflect  :  and  in  b<iildino;s, 
when  the  highest  deg^ree  of  the  sublime  is  in- 
tended, the  materials  and  ornaments  oiipht  neither 
to  be  white,  nor  green,  nor  yellow,  nor  blue,  nor 
of  a  pale  reel,  nur  violet,  nor  spotted,  but  of  sad 
and  fuscous  colours,  as  black,  or  brown,  or  deep 
purple,  and  the  like.  Much  of  gilding,  tnosaicks, 
painting,  or  statues,  contribute  but  little  to  the 
sublime.  This  rule  need  not  be  put  in  practice, 
except  where  an  uniform  degree  of  the  most  strik- 
ing sublimity  is  to  be  produced,  and  that  in  every 
particular  ;  for  it  ought  to  be  observed,  that  this 
melancholy  kind  of  greatness,  though  it  be  cer- 
tainly the  highest,  ought  not  to  be  studied  in  all 
sorts  of  edifices,  where  yet  grandeur  must  be 
studied  ;  in  such  cases  \}ie  sublimity  must  be  drawn 
from  the  other  sources ;  with  a  strict  caution 
however  against  any  tiling  light  and  riant ;  as 
nothing  so  efTectually  deadens  the  whole  taste  of 
the  sublime. 

SECT.    XVII, — SOUVD    AND    LOUDNESS. 

The  eye  is  not  the  only  organ  of  sensation  by 
which  a  sublime  passion  may  be  produced.  Sounds 
have  a  great  power  in  these  as  in  most  other  pas- 
sions. 1  do  not  mean  words,  because  words  do 
not  afi'ect  simply  by  their  sounds,  but  by  means 
altogether  different.  Excessive  loudness  alone  is 
sufficient  to  overpower  tlie  soul,  to  suspend  its 
action,  and  to  fill  it  witli  terrour.  The  noise  of  vast 
cataracts,  raging  storms,  thunder,  or  artillery, 
awake  a  great  and  awful  sensation  in  the  nitnd, 
though  we  can  observe  no  nicety  or  artifice  in 
those  sorts  of  musick.  Tlie  shouting  of  multitudes 
has  a  similar  effect;  and,  by  the  sole  strength  of 
the  sound,  so  amazes  and  confounds  tlie  imagina- 
tion, tliat,  in  this  staggering  and  hurry  of  (he 
mind,  the  best  established  tempers  can  scarcely 
forbear  being  borne  down,  and  joining  in  the 
common  cry,  and  common  resolution  of  the 
crowd. 

SECT.    XVllI. — SUDDENNESS. 

A  SUDDEN  beg^inning  or  sudden  cessation  of 
sound  of  any  considerable  force,  has  the  same 
power.  The  attention  is  rou.sed  by  this :  and  the 
faculties  driven  forward,  as  it  were,  on  their 
guard.  Whatever,  citJier  in  ttightsor  sounds,  makes 
the  transition  from  one  extreme  to  the  other  easy, 
causes  no  terrour,  and  conscc|uent!ycanbe  no  cause 
of  greatness.  In  every  thing  sudden  and  unex- 
pected, we  are  apt  to  start ;  that  is,  we  have  a  per- 
'ception  of  danger,  and  our  nature  rouses  us  to 
P^uard  against  it.  It  may  be  observed  that  a  single 
)und  of  some  strength,  though  but  of  short 
luration,  if  repeated  after  intervals,  has  a  gnmd 
Bffect.  Few  things  are  more  awful  than  the  strik- 
ing of  a  great  clock,  when  the  silence  of  the  night 
•  Sect  3b 


prevents  the  attention  from  being  too  mtic 
patcd.  The  same  may  be  said  of  a  single  sU 
a  drum,  repeated  wiih  pauses  ;  and  of  the  i 
sive  firing  of  cannon  at  a  distance.  All  the 
mentioned  in  this  section  have  causes  very 
alike. 

SECT.    XIX. — INTEn.MITTlXG. 

A  LOW,  tremulous,  intermitting  sound*  i 
it  seems  in  some  respects  opposite  to  that  jw 
tinned,  is  productive  of  the  sublime.  It  H 
while  to  examine  this  a  little.  The  faci 
must  be  determined  by  every  man's  own 
rience  and  reflection.  I  have  already  obi 
that  •  night  increases  our  terrour,  more  p 
than  any  thing  else  ;  it  is  our  nature,  when 
not  know  what  may  happen  to  us,  to  fe 
worst  that  can  happen  ;  and  hence,  it  is, 
certainty  is  so  terrible,  that  we  often  seel 
of  it,  at  the  hazard  of  a  certain  mischic 
some  low,  confused^  uncertain  sounds,  leav 
the  same  fearful  anxiety  concerning  their  i 
that  no  light,  nr  an  uncertain  light,  doesco 
ing  the  objects  tliat  surround  us. 

Qnale  per  ineertam  t4mam  aib  lure  malii 
Eit  iter  in  tylvis. 

A  faint  shadfne  of  wn certain  f if! fit. 

Like  a^u  lamp,  whose  life  iLith  faitrtnntf 
Or  OS  tlie  moon  clot/fd  with  cUtitdif  tiifiht 
Dotfi  itiav  to  him  whu  icalkt  inj'eur  uiid^ 
nffright.  Si 

But  light  now  appearing  and  now  leaTU 
and  80  off  and  on,  is  even  more  terrible  tiiai 
darkness :  and  a  sort  of  uncertain  sound 
when  the  necessary  dispositions  concur, 
alarming  than  a  total  silence. 


lo  t« 


SECT.  XX. THE  CRIES  OP  ANIM 


i 


Sl'cu  sounds  as  imitate  the  natural 
late  voices  of  men,  or  any  animals  in  paino 
ger,  are  capable  of  conveying  great  ideas ; 
it  be  the  well-known  voice  of  some  creatn 
which  we  are  used  to  look  with  contempt, 
angry  tones  of  wild  beasts  are  equally 
causing  a  great  and  awful  sensation. 

Uinc  rxaudiri  ffftnitus,  iritqur  Iromtm 
Vincla  recusant  urn,  rt  an  a  tub  nocte  rud{ 
Sfticeriquc  sues,  uiqur  in  pratepibu* 
SiTviic  i  et  forma  mti^norum  uhtfvt 

It  might  seem  that  these  modulations  of 
carj-y  some  connexion  with  the  nature  i 
things  they  represent,  and  are  not  mereh 
irary;  because  the  natural  cries  of  all  as 
even  of  those  animals  with  whom  we  hi' 
been  acquainted,  nevex  fail  to  make  thei 
sufficiently  understood :  this  cannot  be  I 
language.  The  modifications  uf  sound, 
may  be  productive  of  the  sublime,  nrc 
finite.     Tliosc  I  have  mentioned 


StL   AKD   TASTE. 
STENCHES. 


BITTERS    AND 


and  Tastes  have  some  shore  too  in 
l^atness;  but  it  is  a  small  one,  weak  in 
,  and  confined  in  its  oj>erations.  I  shall 
rve,  tliat  no  smells  or  lastes  can  produce 
sensHtion,  except  excessive  bitters,  and 
e  stenches.  It  is  true,  that  these  atiections 
<el\  and  taste,  when  they  are  in  their  ftitl 

lean  directly  upon  the  sensory ,  are  aimply 
i.nd  accompanied  with  no  sort  of  delight ; 

they  are  moderated,  as  in  a  description 
ve,  tliey  become  sources  of  die  sublime, 
ic  as  any  other,  and  upon  the  very  same 
of  a  moderated  pain.    "  A  cup  of  bitter- 

*'  to  drain  tlie  bitter  cup  of  fortune;" 
er  apples  of  Sodom  ;"  these  are  all  ideas 
'X>  a  sublime  description.  Nor  is  this 
rf  Virgil  without  sublimity,  where  the 
'  liie  vapour  in  Albunea  conspires  so 
nth  the  sacred  horrour  and  gloominess 
ophetick  forest : 

r  wWcittu  momtria  oracuh  Fanni 

ci  gtnttorit  adit,  lucoique  sub  alia 

\it  Albutua,  ncmortiin  tpur  maximn  tocro 

tonat ;  sKvamque  exhalat  opaca  Mcphitim. 

;t}|  book,  and  in  a  very  sublime  dcscrip- 
poisonous  exhalation  of  Acheron  is  not 
,  oor  does  it  at  all  disaen'ee  with  the 
amongst  which  it  is  introduced : 


i 


lUfuit,  vastnque  iromanis  fiiatii 
Bftuia  lacu  nijiro?  frmorumqve  lenebris ; 
Mper  hniid  uUa  pntrrant  iinpiive  voUmtes 
T  itrr  fxiinis  :  talis  sese  halitus  alris 
mseifundens  supera  ad  convexa  ferebat. 

led  these  ejtamples, because  some  friends, 
judgment  I  have  great  deference,  were 
I  that  if  the  sentiment  stood  nakedly  by 


itself,  it  would  be  subject,  at  first  vicw^  to  bur- 
lest|ue  and  ridicide ;  but  this  1  imagine  would 
principally  arise  from  considerinfi;'  tlie  bitterness 
and  stench  in  company  with  mean  and  contemp- 
tible ideas,  with  which  it  must  be  owned  they  are 
often  united;  such  an  union  degrades  Uic sublime 
in  all  other  instances  as  well  as  in  those.  But  it 
is  one  of  the  tests  by  which  the  sublimity  of  an 
image  is  to  be  tried,  not  whether  tt  becomes  mean 
when  associated  with  mean  ideas ;  but  whether, 
when  united  with  images  of  an  allowed  grandeur, 
the  whole  composition  is  supported  Avith  dignity. 
Things  which  are  terrible  are  always  great ;  but 
when  things  possess  disagreeable  qualities,  or  such 
as  have  indeed  some  degree  of  danger,  but  of  a 
danger  easily  overcome,  they  are  merely  odious  ; 
as  toads  and  spiders. 


SECT.    XXII. FEELING. 


PAIV. 


Of  Feelingy  little  more  can  be  said  than  that 
the  idea  of  bodily  pain,  in  all  the  modes  and 
degrees  of  labour,  pain,  anguish,  torment,  is  pro- 
ductive of  the  sublime ;  and  nothing  else  in  this 
sense  can  produce  it.  I  need  not  give  here  any 
fresh  instances,  as  those  given  in  the  former  sec- 
tions abundantly  illustrate  a  remark  that,  in 
reality,  wants  only  an  attention  to  nature,  to  be 
made  by  every  body. 

Having  thus  run  through  ihe  causes  of  the 
sublime  with  reference  to  all  the  senses,  my  fir?it 
observation  (sect.  7.)  will  be  found  very  nearly 
true;  that  the  sublime  is  an  idea  belonging  to  self- 
preservation  ;  that  it  is  therefore  one  of  the  most 
affecting  we  have ;  that  its  strongest  emotion  is  an 
emotion  of  distress;  and  that  no  'pleasure  from 
a  positive  cause  belongs  to  it.  Numberless  exam- 
ples, besides  those  mentioned,  might  be  brought 
in  support  of  these  truths,  ami  many  perhaps 
useful  consequences  drawn  from  them — 

Sed  fugit  in  terra,  fugit  irrcvorahik  tempus, 
Sivgula  dvm  aipti  ctrrumveclamur  amort- 


PART  II L 


Oir  I.— OF   BEAUTY. 

ly  design  to  consider  beauty  as  distin- 
Itm  llie  sublime ;  and,  in  the  course  of 
iry,  to  examine  how  far  it  is  consistent 
Bat  orevious  to  this  we  must  take  a 
ew  of  the  opinions  already  entertained 
uality ;  which  I  think  are  hardly  to  be 
u  any  fixed  principles ;  because  men  are 
dk  of  beauty  in  a  figurative  manner,  that 
in  a  manner  extremely  uncertain,  and 

By  l>eauty  I  mean  that  quality 

•  VMepBttI.iect.a 


or  those  qualities  in  bodies,  by  which  they  cause 
love,  or  some  passion  similar  to  it.  1  con^nethis 
definition  to  the  merely  sensible  qualities  of  things, 
for  the  sake  of  preserving  the  utmost  simplicity  in 
a  subject,  w^iich  must  always  distract  us  whenever 
we  take  in  those  various  causes  of  sympathy  which 
attach  us  to  any  persons  or  tilings  from  secondary 
considerations,  and  not  from  the  direct  force  which 
they  have  merely  on  being  viewed.  I  likewise 
distinguisli  love  (by  which  I  mean  that  satisfac- 
tion which  arises  to  the  mind  upon  contemplating 
any  Uiing  l«?auliful,  of  whatsoever  nature  it  may 
be)  from  desire  or  lust ;  which  is  an  energy  of  the 


ON  THE  SUBLIME  Al 


LUTIFUL. 


miml,  that  hurries  us  on  to  the  possession  of  cer- 
tain objects,  that  do  not  affect  us  as  tliey  are 
beautiful,  but  by  means  altogether  diflerent.  We 
shall  have  a  strong  desire  for  a  woman  of  no  re- 
markable beauty  ;  whilst  the  greatest  beauty  in 
men,  or  in  other  animals,  tliough  it  causes  love, 
yet  excites  notiiing  at  all  of  desire.  Which  shews 
that  beauty,  and  the  passion  caused  by  beauty, 
which  1  call  love,  is  different  from  desire,  though 
desire  may  sometimes  operate  along  witli  it ;  but 
it  is  to  this  latter  that  we  must  attribute  those 
violent  and  tempestuous  passions,  and  tlie  ctinsc- 
fjuent  emotions  of  the  bitdy,  which  attend  wljal  is 
called  love  in  some  of  its  ordinary  acceptations,, 
and  not  to  the  cfiecls  of  beauty  merely  as  it  h 
such. 

SECT.    II.— PROPORTION    NOT   THE   CAUSE   OF 
BEAUTY    IH    VEGETABLES. 

Beai'ty  hath  usually  been  said  to  consist  in 
certain  proportions  of  parts.  On  considering  die 
matter,  I  have  great  reason  to  doubt,  whether 
beauty  be  at  all  an  idea  belonging  to  proportion. 
Proportion  relates  almost  wholly  to  convenience, 
as  every  idea  of  order  seems  to  do;  and  it  must 
therefore  be  considered  as  a  creature  of  the  under- 
standing, rather  than  a  primary  cause  acting  on 
tlie  senses  and  imagination.  It  is  not  by  the  force 
of  long  attention  and  eufjuiry  that  we  find  any 
object  to  be  beautiful  ;  beauty  deraands  no  assist- 
ance from  our  reasoning ;  even  the  will  is  uncon- 
cerned ;  the  appearance  of  beauty  as  eflectually 
causes  some  dcijree  of  love  in  us,  as  the  application 
of  ice  or  fire  produces  the  ideas  of  heat  or  cold. 
To  gain  something  like  a  satisfactory  conclusion 
in  this  point,  it  were  well  to  examine,  what  pro- 
portion is;  since  several  who  make  use  of  tliat 
word  do  not  always  seem  to  understand  very 
clearly  the  force  of  the  term,  nor  to  have  very  dis- 
tinct ideas  concerning  the  thing  itself.  Propor- 
tion is  the  measure  of  relative  quantity.  Since 
all  quantity  is  divisible,  it  is  evident  that  every 
distinct  part,  into  which  any  quantity  us  divided, 
must  bear  some  relation  to  the  other  (>arts,  or  to 
the  whole.  These  relations  give  an  origin  to  the 
idea  of  proportion.  They  are  discovered  by  men- 
suration, and  tliey  are  the  objects  of  matlieniatical 
enquiry.  But  whether  any  part  of  any  delerminate 
qiuintity  l)e  a  fourth,  or  a  fjfth,  or  a  sixth,  or  a 
moiety  of  the  whole  ;  or  whether  it  be  of  equal 
Icngtli  with  any  other  part,  or  double  its  length, 
or  but  one  half,  is  a  matter  merely  indifferent  to 
the  mind  ;  it  stands  neuter  in  the  question  ;  and  it 
is  from  this  absolute  indifference  and  tranquillity 
of  the  mind,  that  mathematical  sf>eculations  de- 
rive some  of  their  most  considerable  advantages ; 
because  there  b  nothing  to  interest  the  imagina- 
tion ;  because  the  judgment  sits  free  and  unbiassed 
tn  examine  the  point.  All  proportions,  every 
arrancement  of  quantity,  is  alike  to  tlie  under- 
standing, because  the  same  trutlis  result  to  it  from 
all ;  from  greater,  from  lesser,  from  equality  and 
inequality.   But  surely  beauty  is  no  idea  belonging 


to  mensuration  ;  nor  has  it  any  thing  to 
calculation  and  geometry.     If  it  had,  we 
then   point  out  some  certain  measures  whick 
could  demonstrate  to  be  beautiful,  either  as  nin| 
considered,  or  as  related  to  others  ;  and  we 
call   in  those   natural  objects,  for  whose 
we  liave  no  voucher  but  the  sense,  to  this 
standard,  and  conHrm  the  voice  of  our 
the  determination  of  our  reason.  But  since' 
not  this  help,  let  us  see  whether  proportion 
any  sense  be  considered  as  the  cause  of  beaaty^i 
hath  been  so  generally,  and  by  some  so 
dently,  affirmed.  If  proportion  be  one  of  the  ( 
tuents  of  beauty,  it  must  derive  that  power 
from  some  natural  properties  inherent  in 
measures,  which  operate  mechanically:    from 
operation  of  custom ;    or  from  tlie  Htness 
some  measures  have  to  answer  some 
ends  of  conveniency.     Our  business  tbereforel 
to  enquire,  whether  the  parts  of  tiiose  objt 
which  are  found  beautiful  in  the  vegetable 
mal  kingdoms,  are  constantly  so  formed  ac 
to  such  certain  measures,  as  may  serve  to  sa 
that  their  beauty  results  from  tliose  roeasi 
the  principle  of  a  natural  mechanical  cai 
from  custom  ;  or,  in  fine,  from  their  fitness 
determinate  purposes.     I  intend  to  exam 
point  under  each  of  tliese  heads  in  their 
But  before  I  proceed  further,  I  hope  it  wi 
be  thought  amiss,  if  I  lay  down  the  rales 
governed  me  in  this  enquiry,  and  which  have  i 
me  in  it,  if  1  have  gone  astray.     I.  If  two 
produce  the  same  or  a  similar  effect  on  the 
and  on  examination  they  are  found  to  a 
some  of  their  properties,  and  to  differ  in 
the  common  effect  is  to  be  attributed  to  t 
perlies  in  which  they  agree,  and  not  to  tl 
which  they  differ.      2.  Not  to  account 
effect  of  a  natural  object  from  the  effect  of  i 
lificial  object.     3.   Not  to  account  for  the  i 
any  natural  object  from  a  conclusion  of  our 
concerning  its  uses,  if  a  natural  cause  may 
signed.     4.  Not  to  admit  any  determinate 
tity,  or  any  relation  of  quantity,  as  the  can 
certain  effect,  if  the  effect  is  produced  byi 
or  opposite  measures  and  relations;   or  ifl 
measures  and   relations   may   exist,   and  \ 
effect  may  not  be  produced.     These  arc  ih 
which  I  have  chiefly  followed,  whilst   I  exs 
into  the  power  of  proportion  considered  as  a  i 
tural  cause ;  and  these,  if  he  thinks  ihem  juft*! 
riMjuest  tlie  reader  to  carry  with  him  throu^ 
the  following  discussion  :  whilst  we  enquire 
first  place,  in  what  things  wc  find  tliis  qualil 
beauty  ;  next,  to  see  whether  in  these  we 
any  assignable  proportions,  in  such  a 
ought  to  convince  us  that  our  idea  of  bei 
suits  from  them.     Wc  sliall  consider  this 
power,  as  it  appears  in  vegetables,  in  the  ii 
animals,  and  in  man.     Turning  our  eye* 
vegetable  creation,  we  find  nothing  there  mI 
tiful  as  flowers  ;   but  flowers  are  aInxMtt  of 
sort  of  shape,  and  of  every  sort  of  di 
Uiey  are  turned  and   fajihioned  into  an 


of  foiTOs ;  and  from  these  forms  botanists 
giren  tlicin  their  names,  which  are  almost  as 
I.  What  proportion  do  we  discover  between 
be  stalks  and  the  leaves  of  flowers,  or  between  the 
■vcs  and  tlie  pistils  ?  How  does  the  slender 
lalk  of  (he  ro6e  agree  witli  the  bulky  head  under 
Uch  it  bends  ^  but  tiie  rose  is  a  beautiful  flower  ; 
ad  can  we  undertake  to  say  that  it  does  not  owe 
gKM  deal  of  its  beauty  even  to  that  di.-ipropor- 
h;  the  rose  is  a  large  flower,  yet  it  grows  upon 
Hiall  shrub ;  the  flower  of  the  apple  is  very 
mJI,  and  grows  upon  a  large  tree ;  yet  tlie  ro:^ 
id  the  apple  blossom  are  botJi  beautiful,  and  the 
laAts  that  bear  them  are  most  en;^aginglv  at- 
ped«  notwithstanding  tliis  dispropoilion.  What 
r  general  consent  is  allowed  to  be  a  more  beau- 
U  object  than  an  orange-tree,  flourishing  at  once 
^p  its  leaves,  its  blossoms,  and  its  fruit  ?  but  it 
|K  vain  that  we  search  here  for  any  proportion 
etwcen  the  height,  the  breadth,  or  any  thing  else 
Mkceming  tlie  dimensions  of  the  whole,  or  con- 
Isming  the  relation  of  the  particular  parts  to  each 
^Msr.  i  grant  that  we  may  observe,  in  many 
overs,  something  of  a  regular  figure,  and  of  a 
icUiodical  disposition  of  the  leaves.  The  rose 
■•  such  a  figure  and  such  a  disposition  of  its 
Mala;  but  in  an  oblique  view,  when  this  figure 
ft  in  a  gcxid  measure  lost,  and  the  order  of  the 
^■(Tea  confounded,  it  yet  retains  its  beauty  ;  the 
Me  ia  even  tnore  beautiful  before  it  is  full  blown  ; 
B  ibe  bud ;   before  this  exact  tigure  is  formed  ; 

Ctlus  is  not  the  only  instance  wherein  method 
Mactness,  the  soul  of  propr»rtion,  are  found 
hdltr  prejudicial  than  servirp:ihl<'  to  the  rause  of 

nraty. 


Til. — PROPOftTlOV    XOT   TIIE   CAl'SE   OF 
BEAUTY    IN    ANIMALS. 


proportion  has  but  a  small  share  in  tlie 

of  bcautv,  is  full  as  evident  amoug  anr- 

Here  the  greatest  variety  of  shapes  and 

ttions  of  parts  are  well  litted  to  excite  this 

The  twan,  confessedly  a  htautiful  bird,  has 

^ae^  longer  than  ihe  rest  of  his  body,  and  but  a 

lery  ^tort  tail :  is  this  a  beautiful  [>roportion  ?  We 

■OM  allow  that  it  is.    But  then  what  shall  we  say 

li  iba  peacock,  who  has  comparatively  but  a  short 

Hck,  with  a  tail  lunger  than  the  neck  and  tlie  rest 

pf  IIk  body  taken  together^  How  many  birds  arc 

ptrt  tJiat  r^ty  infinitely  from  each  of  these  stand- 

aad  from  every  other  which  you  can  Hx ; 

proportions  different,  and  often  directly  op- 

lo  each  otJier  I  and  yet  many  of  these  birds 

eatremely  beautiful ;  when  uprm  ctinsidering 

Bod  nothing  in  any  one  part  that  might 

US  a  priori,  to  say  what  the  others 

to  be,  nor  indeed  to  gue&s  any  thing  about 

bat  what  experience  might  shew  to  he  fidl 

dial ppnintment  and  mistake.    And  with  regard 

ibe  coknin  eitlier  of  birds  or  flowers,  for  there 

•onethiDg  similar   in   die  colouring  of  both, 

they  are  considered  in  tlieir  extension  or 

Cn,  there  ts  notliing  of  proportion  to  be 
r.  E 


observed.  Some  arc  uf  but  one  single  colour; 
others  have  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow;  some 
arc  of  the  primary  coloursj  others  arc  of  the  niixt ; 
in  siuirt,  an  attentive  observer  may  soon  conclude, 
that  there  is  as  little  of  proportion  in  the  colour- 
ing as  in  tlie  shapes  of  these  objects.  Turn  next 
to  beasts  ;  examine  the  head  of  a  beautiful  horse  ; 
find  what  proportion  that  bears  to  his  body,  and 
lo  his  limbs,  and  what  relation  these  have  to  each 
other ;  and  when  you  have  settled  these  propor- 
tions as  a  standard  of  beauty,  then  take  a  dog  pr 
cat,  or  any  other  animal,  and  examine  how  far  the 
same  proportions  between  their  heads  and  their 
necks,  between  those  and  the  body,  and  so  on,  are 
found  to  hold  ;  1  think  we  may  safely  say,  tliat 
they  differ  in  every  species,  yet  that  there  are 
intlividuals,  found  in  a  great  many  species  so 
ditiering,  that  have  a  very  striking  beauty.  Now, 
if  it  be  allowed  that  very  different  and  even  con- 
trary forms  and  dispositions  are  consistent  with 
beauty,  it  amounts  1  believe  to  a  concession,  that 
no  certain  measures,  operating  from  a  natural 
principle,  are  necessary  to  produce  it ;  at  least  so 
far  as  the  brute  species  is  concerned. 

RF,CT.    IV. ^ — PROPORTION    \"OT    THF,   fAl'SF.    OF 
BEAltTY    1\'    THE    HUMAN    SPECIES. 

TuERE  are  some  parts  of  the  human  body  that 
are  observed  to  hfild  certain  proportions  to  each 
other ;  but  before  it  can  be  proved  that  the  ef- 
ficient cause  of  beauty  lies  in  these,  it  must  be 
shewn,  that  wherever  these  are  found  exact,  the 
person  lo  whom  they  belong  is  beautiful  :  I  mean 
in  the  effect  produced  on  the  view,  either  of  any 
member  distinctly  considered,  or  of  tJie  whole  body 
together.  If  must  be  likewise  shewn,  tliat  these 
parts  stand  in  such  a  relation  to  each  other,  that 
die  comparison  between  them  may  be  easily  made, 
and  that  the  affection  of  the  mind  may  naturally 
result  from  it.  For  my  part,  I  have  at  several  times 
very  carefully  examined  many  of  those  proportions, 
and  found  them  hold  very  nearly,  or  altogether 
alike  in  many  subjects,  which  were  not  only  verv 
<liflerent  from  one  another,  but  where  one  has  been 
very  beautiful,  and  tlie  uihvr  very  remote  from 
beauty.  With  regard  to  the  parts  which  arc  found 
so  proportioned,  they  are  often  so  remote  from 
each  other,  in  situation,  nature,  and  office,  that 
I  cannot  see  how  ihey  admit  of  any  comparison, 
nor  consequentlvhow  any  effect  owing  to  propor- 
tion can  rcstilt  from  them.  The  neck,  sav  they, 
in  beautiful  bodies,  should  measure  with  the  calf 
of  the  leg  ;  it  should  likewise  be  twice  the  circum- 
ference of  the  wrist.  .And  an  infinity  of  observa- 
tions of  tlii.N  kintl  are  to  be  found  in  the  writings 
and  convei-salions  of  many.  But  what  relation  has 
the  calf  of  the  leg  to  the  neck  ;  or  either  of  these 
parts  to  Uie  wrist  ■?  These  profiortions  are  cer- 
tainly to  be  ftntnd  ill  handsome  bodies.  They  are 
as  certainly  in  ugly  ones;  as  any  who  will  take  the 
pain.s  to  try  may  find.  Nay,  I  do  not  know  but  they 
may  be  least  perfect  in  some  of  the  most  beautiful. 
You  may  assign  any  proportions  you  please  to  every 
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part  of  tlie  liiiman  body  ;  and  I  unflortuke  that  a 
painter  shall  n4ipKmsly  observe  tlietn  ull,  and  nut- 
withstand  in  ^jj  produce,  if  he  pleases,  a  very  a^ly 
figure.  The  sanie  painter  shall  considerably  deviate 
from  these  proportions,  and  produce  a  very  beau- 
tiful one.  And  indeed  it  may  be  observed  in  the 
master-pieces  of  the  ancient  and  modern  statuary, 
that  several  of  them  differ  very  widely  from  the 
proportion:!  of  others,  in  parts  very  conspicuous 
and  of  fi^reat  consideration  ;  and  tliat  they  differ 
nq  less  from  the  proportions  we  find  in  living  men  j 
of  forms  extremely  striking  and  agreeable.  And 
after  all,  how  are  the  partisans  uf  propartiona! 
beauty  agreed  amongst  themselves  about  the  pro- 
jjortions  of  Uie  human  body  ?  Some  hold  it  to  be 
seven  heads  ;  some  make  it  eiji^ht ;  whilst  others 
extend  it  even  to  ten  ;  a  vast  difference  in  such  a 
small  number  of  divisions  !  Others  take  other 
methixli  of  estimating  the  proportions,  and  all  with 
<'(jual  success.  But  are  tliesc  proportions  exactly 
the  same  in  all  handsome  men  f  or  are  they  at  all 
the  |)rojKirtions  found  in  beautiful  women?  Nobody 
will  say  that  they  are;  yet  both  sexes  are  un- 
doubtedly capable  of  beauty,  and  the  female  of  the 
greatest ;  which  advantage  I  believe  will  hardly  be 
.iltributcd  to  the  superiour  exactness  of  propirtion 
m  the  fair  sex.  Let  us  rest  a  mrjment  on  this 
[Mtint ;  and  consider  how  much  difference  tliere  is 
between  the  measures  that  prevail  in  many  similar  j 
|n»rts  of  the  body,  in  the  two  sexes  of  this  Bin^>:le 
species  only.  If  you  assign  any  determinate  pro- 
portions to  the  limbs  of  a  man,  and  if  you  limit 
human  bcatity  to  these  proportions,  when  vou  fiiul 
a  Woman  who  differs  in  the  make  and  measures 
of  almost  every  part,  you  must  conclude  her  not 
to  be  beautiful,  in  spite  of  tlie  suggestions  of  your 
imagination  ;  or,  in  obedience  to  your  imagina- 
tion, you  must  renounce  your  rules ;  you  must 
lay  l>y  the  scale  and  compass,  and  look  out  for 
some  oilier  cause  of  l>eauty.  For  if  beauty  be 
nttarhed  to  certain  measures  which  operate  from  a 
principle  in  luiturc,  why  should  similar  parts  with 
<lifferent  measures  of  proportion  be  found  to  have 
beauty,  and  this  too  in  the  very  same  species  ? 
But  to  ofjpn  our  view  a  little,  it  is  worth  observ- 
ing, that  almost  all  animals  have  parts  of  very 
much  the  same  nature,  and  destined  nearly  to  the 
■ame  purjinses ;  a  head,  neck,  body,  feet,  eyes, 
ears,  nose,  and  mouth  ;  yet  Providence,  to  pro- 
vide in  the  l>eHt  manner  for  their  several  wants, 
und  to  display  the  riches  of  his  wisdom  and  good- 
ue<v(  in  his  creation,  has  worked  out  of  these  few 
ami  similar  organs  and  members,  a  diversity 
hartlly  short  of  intinite  in  their  disposition,  mea- 
sures, and  relation.  But,  as  we  have  lieforc  ob- 
ililer%'e<l,  amidst  this  intinite  diversity,  one  particular 
M  common  to  many  sfx^cies :  several  of  the  indi- 
viduals which  compost;  them  arc  capable  of  af- 
fecting MS  witli  a  sense  of  loveliness  ;  and  whilst 
they  av^ree  in  producing  this  effect,  ihcy  differ 
extremely  in  the  relative  measures  of  those  parts 
which  have  prfnluced  it.  Thi'ie  considerations 
were  i«iiflicieiit  to  induce  me  to  reject  the  notion 
of  any  iwiticular  prouortiong  that  onernted  by  na- 


ture to  produce  a  pleasing  effect ;  but  tliose  wbo 
will  agree  with  me  witli  regard  \o  a  particular  pro- 
portion, are  strongly  prepossessed  in  favour  of  on* 
more   indefinite.      Tliey   imagine,  tlmt  althoujj^h 
beauty    in    general    is   annexed    to    no    certaia 
measures  common  to  the  several  kinds  of  pleasing 
plants  and  animals ;  yet  that  there  is  a  certau 
proportion  in  each  species  absolutely  essential  to 
the  beauty  of  that  particular  kind.      If  we  con- 
sider the  animal  world  in  general,  we  find  beaut? 
confined  to  no  common  measures ;  but  as  some 
peculiar  measure  and  relation  of  parts  is  whatdi>- 
tinguishes  each  peculiar  chiss  of  animals,  it  rouit 
oi  necessity  be,  that  the  beautiful  in  each  kfn<j 
will  be  found  in  the  measures  and  proportions  of 
tfiat  kind  ;   for  otherwise  it  would  deviate  from  ill 
proper  species,  and  become  in  some  sort 
strous  :  however,  no  s|>ecies  is  so  strictly  conl 
to  any  certain  proportions,  that  there  is  not  a 
sidcrable  variation  amongst  the  individuals ; 
as  it  has  been  shewn  of  the  human,  so  it  ma; 
shewn  of  the  brute  kinds,  that  beauty  is  foun 
differently  in  all  the  proportions  which  each 
can  admit,  without  quitting   its  common 
and  it  is  this  idea  of  a  common  form  tliat 
the  projxtrtion  of  parts  at  all  regarded,  aud 
the  operation  of  any  natural  cause  ;  indeed  a 
consideraLi(jn  will   make  it  appear,  that  it  ii 
measure  but  manner  tliat  creates  all  the 
which  belongs  to  shape.     What  lights  do  we 
row   frf)m    these    boasted    proportions,    tvh«n  M 
study  ornamental  design  ?     It  seems  atnaiio^  t^ 
me.  that  artists,  if  tliey  were  as  well  convinced  M 
tliey  pretend  to  be,  tliat  proportion  is  a  pnnci|al 
cause  of  beauty,  have  not  by  them   at  all  tixno 
accurate  measurements  of  all  sorts  of  bcautifid 
animals  to  help  them  to  proper  proportions, 
they  would  contrive  any  tiling  elegant ;  cspeci 
as  tliey  frequently  assert  that  it  is  from  an  o 
vation  of  the  beautiful  in  nature  they  direct 
practice,    I  know  that  it  lists  been  said  long 
and    echoed    backwartl    and    forwartl    from 
writer  to  another  a  thousand  times,  that  th« 
portions  of  building  have  been  taken  from 
of  the  human  body.     To  make  this  forced 
logy  complete,  they  represent  a  man  with  hit 
raised    and  extended   at   full    len^h,    and 
describe  a  sort  of  square,  as  it  is  formed  by 
lines  along  the  extremities  of  this  strange 
But  it  appears  very  clearly  to  me,  that  the  hi 
figure  never  supplied  the  architect  with  any  oC 
ideas.     For  in  the  first  place,  men  are  very  m^ 
seen  in  this  strained  posture :  it  is  not  natunl  li 
them ;  neither  is  it  at  all  becoming.     SecofuOfi 
the  view  of  the  human   figure  so  disposed,  das 
not  naturally  suggest  the   idea  of  a  squarr,  b> 
rather  of  a  cross  :  as  that  large  space  l>ctw( 
arms  and  the  ground  must  lie  filled   with 
ihiiiir  before  it  can  make  any  body  think 
square.     Thirdly,    several    buildings   are    by  a 
means  of  the  form  of  that  particular  square,  whirt 
are  nolwithslanding  planned  by  the  l>est  archittCtt 
anil   produce  an   etlect  altogctlicr  a*  good,    ^ 
perhaps  a  better.     And  certaini 
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be  more  unaccountably  whimsiciil,  tli»n  for  un 
architect  to  model  his  performance  by  llie  human 
figun-t  since  no  two  things  can  have  less  re- 
■jpblniice  or  analogy,  than  a  man,  and  a  lioii^e 
^kesnple  :  do  we  need  to  observe,  tliat  their  pur- 
^Ks  are  entirely  different  ?  What  I  am  apt  to 
H|)ect<ts  tliis:  that  these  analogies  were  devised 
i^jglire  a  credit  to  the  works  of  art,  by  shewing-  a 
SOnfbnnity  between  them  and  the  noblest  works 
b  nature;  not  that  the  latter  served  at  all  to 
Mtpply  hints  for  the  perfection  of  the  farmer.  And 
I  am  llie  more  fully  convinced,  that  the  patrons 
jf  proportion  have  transferred  their  artificial  ideas 
to  nature,  and  not  borrowed  from  thence  tlie 
proportions  they  use  in  works  of  art ;  because  in 
ttkf  discussion  of  this  subject  they  always  quit  as 
non  as  possible  the  open  Held  of  natural  beauties, 
the  animal  and  vegetable  kin^loms,  and  fortify 
;Kes  within  the  artificial  lines  and  angles  of 
it«cture.  For  there  is  in  mankind  an  unfor- 
ktc  propensity  to  make  themselves,  their  views, 
their  works,  the  measure  of  excellence  in 
rfbing  whatsoever.  Therefore  having  ob- 
lat  their  dwclling;s  were  most  commodious 
when  they  were  thrown  into  reg-idar 
s,  with  parts  answerable  to  each  other;  they 
asferrcd  tliese  ideas  to  their  ^rdens ;  they 
»ed  dieir  trees  into  pillars,  pyramids,  and 
^Otielislu ;  they  formed  their  hedges  into  so  many 
|;rten  walls,  and  fashioned  their  walks  into  squares, 
triano^lea,  and  other  mathematical  fij^ires,  with 
rtness  and  symmetry ;  and  ihcy  thougjht,  if 
were  not  imitating,  they  were  at  least  im- 
jg  nature,  and  teaching  her  to  know  her 
But  nature  has  at  last  escaped  from  their 
>line  and  their  fetters ;  and  our  gardens,  if 
img  else,  declare  we  begin  to  feel  that  malhe- 
cal  ideas  are  not  the  true  measures  of  beauty. 
•areiy  they  are  full  as  little  so  in  the  animal 
fihe  Teg<*table  world.  For  ia  it  not  extraordi- 
tliat  in  tliesc  fine  descriptive  pieces,  these 
lumerable  odes  and  elegies  whicli  are  in  the 
of  all  tlie  world,  and  many  of  which  have 
I  entertainment  of  ages,  that  in  these  pieces 
rribe  love  with  such  a  passionate  energy^ 
pnt  its  object  in  such  an  infinite  variety 
I,  not  one  word  is  said  of  proportion,  if  it 
rhat  »ome  insist  it  is,  tlie  principal  component 
Luty ;  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  several  other 
ies  are  very  frequently  and  warmly  men- 
But  if  proportion  has  not  this  power,  it 
appear  odd  how  men  came  originally  to  he 
ed  in  its  favour.  It  arose,  I  imagine, 
fondness  I  have  just  mentioned,  which 
bear  so  remarkably  to  tlieir  own  works  and 
it  arose  from  false  reasonings  on  the 
I  of  the  customary  figure  of  animals;  it  arose 
the  Plntonick  theory  of  Illness  and  aptitude. 
~|i'  .in  the  next  soctinn.  I  shall  coii- 

■  I  custom  in  the  figure  of  animals  ; 
.  the  idea  of  fitness :  since  if  proper- 
not  operate  by  a  natural  power  attend- 
some  measures,  it  must  be  either  by  custom, 
idea  of  utility ;  there  is  no  other  way. 
E  2 


SECT.    V.  —  PROPORTION    FlfRTIlEK   CONSIDERED. 

Ir  I  am  not  mistaken,  a  great  deal  of  the  pre- 
judice in  favour  of  proportion  has  arisen,  not  so 
much  from  the  observation  of  any  certain  measures 
found  in  beautiful  bodies,  as  from  a  wrong  idea 
of  the  relation  which  deformity  bears  to  beauty, 
to  which  it  has  been  considered  as  the  opposite; 
on  this  principle  it  was  concluded,  that  where  the 
causes  of  deformity  were  removed,  beauty  must 
naturally  and  necessarily  be  introduced.  This 
1  believe  is  a  mistake.  For  defonnthj  is  opposed 
not  to  beauty,  but  to  the  complete  common  form. 
If  one  of  the  legs  of  a  man  be  found  shorter 
than  the  other,  the  man  is  deformed ;  because 
there  is  sometliing  wanting  to  complete  the  whole 
idea  we  fonn  of  a  man ;  and  this  has  the  same 
efTect  in  natural  faults,  as  maiming  and  mutila- 
tion produce  from  accidents.  So  if  the  back  be 
humped,  the  man  is  deformed  ;  because  his  back 
has  an  unusual  figure,  and  what  carries  with  it 
the  idea  of  some  disease  or  misfortune  ;  so  if  a 
man's  neck  be  considerably  longer  or  shorter  than 
usual,  we  say  he  is  deformed  in  that  part,  because 
men  are  not  commonly  made  in  that  manner.  But 
surely  every  hour's  experience  may  convince  us, 
tliEit  a  man  may  have  his  legs  of  an  equal  length, 
and  resembling  each  other  in  all  respects,  and  \n» 
neck  of  a  just  size,  and  his  back  quite  straight,  with- 
out having  at  the  same  time  the  least  perceivable 
beauty.  Indeed  beauty  is  so  far  from  belonging 
to  the  idea  of  custom,  that  in  reality  what  aifects 
us  in  that  manner  is  extremely  rare  and  uncom- 
mon. The  beautiful  strikes  us  as  much  by  its 
novelty  as  the  deformed  itself.  It  is  thus  in  those 
species  of  animals  with  which  we  are  acquainted  ; 
and  if  one  of  a  new  species  were  represented,  wt- 
should  by  no  means  wait  until  custom  had  settled 
an  idea  of  proportion,  before  we  decided  concern- 
ing its  beauty  or  ugliness  :  which  shews  that  the 
general  idea  of  beauty  can  be  no  more  owing  Ic/ 
customary  than  to  natural  proportion.  Deformity 
arises  from  the  want  of  the  common  proportions ; 
but  tJie  necessary  result  of  their  existence  iu  any 
object  is  not  beauty.  If  we  suppose  proportion 
in  natural  things  to  be  re!ati\T  to  custom  and  use, 
the  nature  of  use  and  custom  will  shew,  that 
beauty,  which  is  a  positive  and  powerful  quality, 
cannot  result  from  it.  We  are  so  wonderfully 
formed,  that,  whilst  we  are  creatures  vehemently 
desirous  of  novelty,  we  are  as  strongly  attached  to 
habit  and  custom.  But  it  is  the  nature  of  things 
which  hold  us  by  custom,  to  affect  us  very  little 
whilst  we  are  in  [jossession  of  them,  hut  strongly 
when  they  are  absent.  I  remember  to  liave  fre- 
quentetl  a  certain  place  everyday  for  a  long  time 
together ;  and  I  may  truly  say,  tliat  so  far  from 
finding  pleasure  in  it,  I  was  affected  with  a  sort  of 
weariness  and  disgust ;  I  came,  1  went,  1  returned, 
witliout  pleasure ;  yet  if  by  any  means  I  pa-^sed 
by  the  usual  time  of  my  going  thither,  I  was  re- 
markably uneasy,  and  was  not  <pjiet  till  I  had  got 
into  my  old  track,     Thev  who  use  snuff,  lake  it 
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ulmosl  without  beinj?  sctisi!>l«  that  ihcy  takf  if, 
and  the  acute  sense  of  smell  is  deadened,  so  as  to 
feel  hardly  any  thing  from  so  sfiarp  a  stimuhis  ; 
yet  deprive  the  sniiff-taker  of  his  box,  and  he  is 
tlie  most  uneasy  mortat  in  tlie  world.  Indeed  so 
far  are  use  and  habit  from  beings  causes  of  plea- 
sure, merely  as  such,  that  the  effect  of  constant 
use  is  to  make  all  things  of  whatever  kintl  entirelv 
unaflTectinp'.  For  as  use  at  last  takes  oft"  the 
painful  effect  of  many  things,  it  reduces  the 
pleasurable  effect  in  others  in  the  same  manner, 
and  brings  both  to  a  sort  of  mediocrity  and  indif- 
ference. Very  justly  is  use  called  a  second  na- 
ture ;  and  our  natural  and  common  state  is  one 
of  absolute  indifference,  equally  prepared  for 
pain  or  pleasure.  But  when  vre  arc  thrown  out 
of  this  s€ate,  or  deprived  of  any  thinp^  requisite  to 
maintain  us  in  it ;  when  this  chance  docs  not 
happen  by  pleasure  from  some  mechanical  cause, 
wc  are  always  hurt.  It  is  so  with  the  second 
nature,  custom,  in  all  tiling  which  relate  to  it. 
Tlius  the  want  of  tlie  usual  proportions  in  men 
and  other  animals  is  sure  to  disgust,  thoujjh  their 
presence  is  by  no  means  any  cause  of  real  plea- 
sure. It  is  true,  that  the  proportions  laid  down 
as  causes  of  beauty  in  fhe  human  bwly,  are  fre- 
..ijurntly  fount!  in  beautiftil  ones,  because  fhev  are 
"generally  found  in  all  mankind  ;  but  if  it  can  be 
^h^'wn  tuc),  that  tliey  are  found  without  beauty, 
;trid  that  bcanty  fretpicntly  exists  without  them, 
atul  that  this  beautv,  where  it  exists,  always  can 
be  a-sfiierncd  to  other  less  criuivocnl  causes,  it  will 
naturally  lead  us  to  conclude,  that  pro|K)rtion  and 
beauty  are  not  ideas  of  the  same  nature.  The 
true  opposite  to  beauty  is  not  disproportion  or  de- 
formity, but  ufjlincss  :  and  as  it  procieeds  from 
causes  opposite  to  those  of  positive  beauty,  we 
cannot  consider  it  until  we  come  to  treat  of  that. 
Between  Ix-auty  and  usjliness  tliere  is  a  sort  of 
mediocrity,  in  which  the  assitrned  proportions  are 
most  commonly  found  ;  but  tfiis  has  no  effect 
upon  the  passions. 

*TCT.    VI,— FITXESS    NOT    THE   CAUSE   OF   BEAUTY. 

It  is  saiil  tluit  the  idea  of  ufilitv,  or  of  a  part's 
being  well  adapted  to  answer  its  end,  is  the  cause 
of  beauty,  or  indeed  l>euutv  itself.  If  it  were  not 
fur  this  opinion,  it  had  been  impossible  for  the 
doctrine  of  proportion  to  have  held  its  proimd 
very  lon^;  the  world  would  be  soon  wcarv 
of  hearing  of  measures  which  related  to  nothing, 
either  of  a  natural  principle,  or  of  a  fitness  to 
answer  some  end  ;  the  idea  which  mankind  most 
commonly  conceive  of  proportion,  is  the  suttnble- 
ness  of  means  to  certain  ends,  and,  where  fiiis  is 
not  the  question,  very  wddom  trouble  themselves 
about  the  effect  of  different  measures  of  fhiujjs. 
Tlierefore  it  was  necessary  for  this  theory  to  insist, 
that  not  only  artificial  but  natund  objects  took 
heir  Ju-aiily  from  fhr  fitness  of  the  parts  for  their 
fveral  piirpf)*p^,  But  in  fruiniu;c  this  thcor\*, 
I  am  upprohrnsive  ihai  experience  wa*  not  suffi- 
ciently  cOnnullrd        Fr.r.   mi    thai    prui<ipU',    the 


wedjre-likc  snout  of  a  swine,  with  its  tough  car- 
lilage  at  the  end,  llie  little  sunk  eyes,  and  the 
whole  make  of  the  head,  so  well  adapted  to  it« 
offices  of  digging   and   rooting,  would    be  ex 
tremely  beautiful.     The  great  bag  hanging  to  th« 
bill  of  a  pelican,  a  thing  highly  useful  to  thii 
animal,   would   be   likewise   as  beautiful   in  oof 
eves.     The   hedge-hog,  so   well  secured  against 
ail  assaults  by  his  prickly  hide,  and  the  porcupine 
with  his  missile  quills,  would   be  then  considered 
as  creatures  of  no  small  elegance.     There  are  few 
animals  whose  parts  are  better  contrived  than  those 
of   the  monkey;  he  has  the  hands  of   a  snan, 
joined  to  the  springy  limbs  of  a  beast ;  he  is  ad- 
mirably calculated  for  running, leaping,  grapplinf, 
and    climbing;     and  yet  there  are  few  nnimah 
which  seem  to  liave  less  beauty  in  llie  eyes  of  all 
mankind.      I   need  say  little  on  the  txiink  of  tlie 
elephant,  of  such  various  usefulness,  and  which  ii 
so  far  from  contributing  to  his  beauty.      How  well 
fitted  is  the  wolf  for  running  and  leaping  !  ho» 
admirably  is  the  lion  armed  for  battle  !   but  wfll 
any  one  therefore  cull  the  elephant,  the  wolf,  and 
the    lion,  beautifid   animals  !*     I    believe   nobcdt 
will  think  the  form  of  a  man's  leg  so  well  adapted 
to  running,  as  those  of  a  horse,  a  dog.  a  deer, 
and  several  other  creatures ;  at  least  they  have 
that  apfiearance  :  yet,  I  believe,  a  well-fashii 
human  leg  will  be  allowed  to  far  exceed  all  these 
in  beauty.     If  the  fitna'is  of  part*  was  what  coik 
stituted  the  loveliness  of  their  form,  the  artuil 
employment  of  them  would  undoubtedly  mucfc 
aujfment  it ;  but  this,  though  it  is  sometiinw  «0 
upon  another  principle,  is  far  from  being  dlwijl 
the  case.     A  bird  on  the  wing  is  not  so  beaufjfal 
as  when  it  is  perched  ;  nay,  there  are  several  rf 
the  domestic  fowls  which  are  seldom  seen  to  flf» 
and  which  are  notiiing  the  less  beautiful  on  thit 
account;  yet  birds  are  so  extremely  diffen-ni  ■ 
their  form  from  the  beast  and  human  kinds, 
you  cannot,  on  the  principle  of  fitness,  allow 
any  thing  agreeable,  but  in  consideration  of 
parts  being  designetl  for  quite  other  pu 
never  in  my  life  chanced  to  see  a  ]ieacock  fly ; 
yet   before,  very  long  before,  I  considered 
aptitude  in  his  form  for  the  aerial  life,  I  wa» 
with  the  extreme  beauty  which   raises  th*t 
above  many  of  the  l>est  iflying  fowls  in  tljc 
thoutjh,  for  any  thing  I  saw,  his  way  of 
was  much  like  that  of  (he  swine,  which  f#*d  is' 
farm-yard  along  with  him.     The  same  may  Iw 
of  cocks,  hens,  and  the  like  ;  they  are  of  the 
kind   in   figure;  in  their  manner  of  movin? 
very  different  from  men  and  beasts.    To  leave  the* 
foreign  examples ;  if  lieauty  in  our  own 
was  annexed  to  use,  men  would  be  much 
lovely   than   women ;    ami   strength   and 
would  be  considered  as  the  only  beauties, 
call  strength  liy  the  name  of  beauty,  to  ha 
one  denomination  for  ihc  qualities  of  a  VcnoS' 
Hercules,  so  lolally  different  in  almost  all 
is  surely  a  stnmge  confusion  of  ide;u*,  or  at>i 
words.     'Die  cau.se  of  this  confusion,  I  im 
(jrocceds  from  our  frequently  perceiving  the 
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lutnan  and  oilier  nnimal  bodies  to  be  al 
beautiful,  and  very  well  adapted  to  their 
poses;  and  we  are  deceived  by  a  sophism,  whirli 
;es  us  take  that  for  a  cause  which  is  unly  a  con- 
t :  tliis  is  the  sophism  of  the  fly  ;  who  ima- 
k1  he  raised  a  ^eatdust,  because  he  sIockI  upon 
chariot  tlmt  really  raised  it.  The  stomach,  tlie 
58,  the  liver,  as  well  as  otlier  parts,  are  incom- 
febly  well  adapted  to  their  purf>ose;s ;  yet  they 
fax  from  having  any  beauty,  Agaiti,  many 
are  very  beautiful,  in  which  it  is  im].wssible 
em  any  idea  of  use.  And  I  appeal  to  the 
and  most  natural  feeling  of  mankind,  wliether, 
beholding  a  beautifid  eye,  or  a  well-fashioned 
di,  or  a  well-turned  ley;-,  any  ideas  of  their 
ig  well  fitted  for  seeing,  eating,  or  running, 

Sre«ent  themselves.  What  idea  of  use  is  it 
owers  excite,  tlie  most  beautiful  part  of  the 
fetable  world  ?  It  is  true,  that  the  inliiiitely 
and  good  Creator  lins,  of  his  bounty,  fre- 
nitly  joined  beauty  to  those  things  which  he 
ma  made  useful  to  us :  but  this  does  not  prove 
an  idea  of  use  and  beauty  are  tlie  same  thing, 
at  they  are  any  way  dependent  011  each  otlier, 

CT.    VTT. — THE    HEAL    EFFECTS    OF    FITNESS. 

I  excluded  proportion  and  fitness  from 

re  in  beauty,  1  did   not  by  any  means 

10  Miy  that  they  were  of  no  value,  or  that 

ight  to  be  disregarded  in  works  of  art, 

I  of  art  are  the  proper  sphere  of  their  power ; 

it   is  that   they  have  their  fidl  cffl'ct. 

»ever  the  wisdom    of  our  Creator  intended 

we  should  be  affected  with  any  thing,  he  did 

ifide  the  execution  of  hif!  design  to  the  lan- 

and  precarious  operation  of  our  reason  ;  hut 

idueu  it  with  powers  and  properties  that  pre- 

ihe  understanding,  and  even  the  will ;  which, 

upon  the  senses  and  imagination,  captivate 

before  the  understanding  is  ready  either 

)in  with  them,  or  to  oppose  tliem.     It  is  by  a 

deduction,  and  much  study,  that  we  discot'er 

ible  wisdom  of  God  in  his  works  :  when 

»eT  it,  the  effect  is  very  different,  not  only 

manner  of  acquiring  it,  but  in  its  own 

fr«m  tliat  which  strikes  us  without  any 

)nfrom  the  sublimeor  the  beautiful.   How 

It  19  the  satisfaction  of  an  anatomist,  who 

iTf*  the  use  of  the  muscles  and  of  the  skin, 

Icxccllcnt  contrivance  of  the  one  for  the  various 

lof  the  body,  and  the  wonderful  texture 

tHher,  at  once  a  general  covering,  and  at 

a  gpneral  outlet  as  well  as  inlet;   how  dif- 

is  thi«  from  the  affection  which  possesses  an 

iary  man  at  the  sight  of  a  delicate,  smooth 

and  all  the  other  parts  of  beauty,  which 

no  investigation  to  he  piTccived  !     In  the 

;,  whilst  we  look  u[)  to  the  Maker  witli 

and  praise,  the  object  whicli  causes  it 

Ikiusand  distastefuli;  the  taller  very  often 

U9  by  his  power  on  the  imagination, 

examine  but  little  into  the  artifice  of  its 

and  we  have  need  of  a  strong  effort 


of  our  reason  tn  disenlungie  our  minds  from  the 
allurements  of  the  object,  to  a  consideraiiou  of 
that  wisdom  whicli  invented  so  powerful  a  machine. 
The  effect  of  proportion  and  fitness,  at  least 
so  far  as  they  proceed  from  a  mere  consideration 
of  the  work  itself,  produce  approbation,^  the  ac- 
quiescence of  tlie  understanding,  but  not  love, 
nor  any  passion  of  that  species.  When  we  ex- 
amine the  structure  of  a  watch,  when  we  come  to 
know  ihoroughly  the  use  of  every  part  of  it, 
satisfied  as  we  are  with  the  fitness  of  the  whole, 
we  are  far  enough  from  perceiving  any  tJtiug  like 
beauty  in  the  watch-work  itself;  but  let  us  look 
on  the  case,  the  labour  of  some  curious  artist  in 
engraving,  witli  little  or  no  idea  of  use,  we  shall 
haA'e  a  much  livelier  idea  of  beauty  than  we  ever 
could  have  had  from  the  watch  itself,  though  the 
master-piece  of  Graham.  In  beauty,  as  1  said,  the 
effect  is  previous  to  any  knowledge  of  the  use  ; 
but  to  judge  of  proportion,  we  must  know  the 
end  for  which  any  work  is  designed.  According 
(o  the  end,  the  proportion  varies.  Thus  there  is 
one  proportion  of  a  tower,  another  of  a  house ; 
one  proportion  of  a  gallery,  another  of  a  hall, 
another  of  a  chamber.  To  judge  of  llie  pniptr- 
tions  of  these,  you  must  be  first  acquuintod  with 
the  purposes  for  which  they  were  designed,  (inod 
sense  and  experience,  acting  together,  find  out  whiii 
is  fit  to  be  done  in  every  work  of  art.  W^e  are 
rational  creatures,  and  in  all  our  works  we  ought 
to  regard  their  end  and  purpose  ;  the  gratificjition 
of  any  passion,  how  innocent  soever,  ought  ofdy 
to  be  of  secondary  consideration.  Herein  is  placcii 
the  real  jxjwer  of  fitness  and  proportion  ;  they 
operate  on  the  understanding  considering  them, 
which  approves  the  work  and  acquiesces  in  it. 
The  passions,  and  the  imagination  wliich  princi- 
pally raises  tliem,  have  here  very  little  to  do. 
When  a  room  appears  in  its  original  nakedness, 
bare  walls  and  a  plain  ceiling ;  let  its  projiortion 
be  ever  so  excellent,  it  pleases  very  little  ;  a  told 
approbation  is  the  utmost  we  can  reach ;  a  mucli 
worse  proportioned  room  with  elegant  mouldings 
and  fine  festoons,  glasses,  and  other  merely  orna- 
mental furniture,  will  make  the  imagination  revolt 
against  the  reason  ;  it  will  please  much  more  than 
the  naked  proportion  of  the  first  room,  which  the 
understanding  has  so  much  approved  as  admira- 
bly fitted  for  its  purposes.  What  I  have  here  said 
and  before  concerning  projjortion,  is  by  no  means 
to  persuade  people  absurdly  to  neglect  the  idea  of 
use  in  the  works  of  art.  It  is  only  to  shew  that 
these  excellent  things,  beauty  and  proportion,  are 
not  the  same  ;  not  that  they  should  citlier  of  them 
be  disregarded. 

SECT.    vni.^THE    RECArlTttl.ATlOK. 

Ok  the  whole;  if  such  parts  in  human  boelies 
iis  are  found  profKjrtioncd,  were  likewise  constantly 
f<itiml  beautifid,  as  thev  rertuinly  are  not ;  or  if 
thev  were  so  situated,  as  thai  a  pleasure  mijrht 
How  from  the  comparison,  which  they  seldom  are; 
or  if  any  assig^nablo  projiorlions  were  found,  either 
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in  plants  or  animals,  whicli  were  always  attended 
with  beauty,  whicJi  never  was  the  case ;  or  if, 
where  parts  were  well  adapted  to  their  purposes, 
they  were  constantly  beautiful,  and  when  no  use 
appeared,  there  was  no  beauty,  which  is  contrary 
to  all  experience;  we  might  conclude,  that  beauty 
consisted  in  proportion  or  utility.  But  since,  in 
all  respects,  tlie  case  is  quite  otherwise ;  we  may 
be  satisfied  that  beauty  docs  not  depend  on  these, 
let  it  owe  its  orie^in  to  what  else  it  will. 


SECT, 


IX.  —  PEKFECTION    NOT    THE   CAUSE   OF 
BEAUTY. 


There  is  another  notion  current,  pretty  closely 
allied  to  the  fomrier ;  that  Perfection  is  tlie  con- 
stituent cause  of  beauty.  This  opinion  has  been 
made  to  extend  much  further  than  to  sensible  ob- 
jects. But  in  these,  so  far  is  perfection,  considered 
fis  such,  from  being  the  cause  of  beauty,  that  this 
quality,  whore  it  is  highest,  in  the  female  sex, 
almost  always  carries  with  it  an  idea  of  weakness 
and  imperfection.  Women  are  very  sensible  of 
this  ;  for  which  reason,  tliey  learn  to  lisp,  to  totter 
in  their  walk,  to  counterfeit  weakness,  and  even 
sickness.  In  all  this  they  are  guided  by  nature. 
Beauty  in  distress  b  much  the  most  affecting 
beauty.  Blushing  has  little  less  power;  and 
modesty  in  general,  which  is  a  tacit  allowance  of 
imperfection,  is  itself  considered  as  an  amiable 
quality,  and  certainly  heightens  every  other  that  is 
so.  1  know  it  is  in  every  body's  mouth,  that  we 
out^ht  to  love  ]>erfection.  This  is  to  me  a  sutfi- 
rient  proof,  that  it  is  not  the  proper  object  t»f  love. 
Who  ever  said  we  oitcfkt  to  love  a  fine  woman,  or 
f  ven  any  of  these  beautiful  animals  which  please 
us?  Here  to  be  affected,,  tliere  is  no  need  of  the 
cuncurrence  of  our  will. 

SECT.    X. —  ItOW    r.\n    THE     IDEA    OF    BEAUTY    MAY 
BE    AI'PLirU    TO   THE   J^LIALITIES    OF    THE    MIND. 

Nor  is  this  remark  in  general  less  applicable 
to  the  qualities  of  the  mind.  Those  virtues  which 
cause  admiration,  and  are  of  the  sublimcr  kind, 
piTMiuce  terrour  rather  than  love  ;  such  us  forti- 
tude, justice,  wisdom,  and  the  like.  Never  was 
anyanan  amiable  by  force  of  these  qualities.  Tliose 
which  engage  our  hearts,  which  impress  us  with 
a  sense  of  loveliness,  are  the  softer  virtues  ;  easi- 
ness of  temper,  compa.«(sion,  kindness,  and  liber- 
ality ;  tliougli  certainly  those  latter  are  of  less  im- 
mcdiute  and  momentous  concern  to  society,  and 
of  less  dignity.  But  it  is  for  that  reason  that  they 
arc  so  aniiable.  The  great  virtues  turn  principally 
on  dangers,  punishments,  and  troubles,  and  are 
exercised  rather  in  preventing  the  worst  mischiefs, 
than  ill  dispensing  favours;  and  are  therefore  not 
lovely,  iJiough  highly  venerable.  The  subordinate 
turn  on  reliefs,  gratifications,  and  indulgences ; 
and  are  therefore  more  lovely,  tliough  inferiour  in 
dignity.  Those  persons  who  creep  into  tlie  hearts 
of  moRt  people,  who  are  chosen  a.*  the  companions 
of  their  softer  hours,  and  their  reliefs  from  care 


and  anxiety,  are  never  persons  of  shining  quali- 
ties or  strong  virtues.  It  is  rather  tlie  soft  greea 
of  the  soul  on  Avhich  we  re^t  our  eyes,  that  are 
fatigued  with  beholding  more  glaring  objects.  It 
is  worth  observing  how  we  feel  ourselves  affected 
in  reading  the  characters  of  Cicsar  and  Calo,  as 
tlieyareso  finely  drawn  and  contrasted  in  SallusL 
In  one  the  iynosceudo  larcjiundo ;  in  the  other, 
nil  largiiindo.  In  one,  tlie  miseris  pcrfugium  ;  in 
the  ot}ier,  mali^  perniciem.  In  the  latter  we  hare 
much  to  admire,  much  to  reverence,  and  perhapt 
something  to  fear ;  we  respect  him,  but  we  respect 
him  at  a  distance.  The  fonuer  makes  us  famiUv 
with  him;  we  love  him,  and  he  leads  us  whither 
he  pleases.  To  draw  things  closer  to  our  first  and 
most  natural  feelbgs,  I  will  add  a  remark  made 
upon  reading  diis  section  by  an  ingenious  frieod. 
The  authority  of  a  father,  so  useful  to  our  well- 
being,  and  so  justly  venerable  upon  all  accuuntj. 
hinders  us  from  having  that  entire  love  for  him  dint 
we  have  for  our  motliers,  where  the  parental  ao- 
thority  is  almost  melted  down  into  the  mother* 
fondness  and  indulgence.  But  we  generally  hsrt 
a  great  love  for  our  grandfathers,  in  whom  tbb 
authority  is  removed  a  degree  from  us,  and  where 
the  weakness  of  age  mellows  it  into  something  of 
a  feminine  partiality. 

SECT.    XI.  —  HOW    FAR    THE    IDEA    OF    BEALTY   llAf 
HE    APPLIED    TO    VIRTCE. 

t^ROM  what  has  been  said  in  the  foregoiai: 
section,  we  may  easily  see  how  far  t)>e  applicatioi 
of  beauty  to  virtue  may  be  made  with  propnetj. 
The  general  application  of  this  quality  to  nrtae^ 
has  a  strong  tendency  to  confound  our  ideas 
things ;  and  it  has  given  rise  to  an  infinite  d 
whimsical  theory ;  as  the  afiixing  the  n 
beauty  to  proportion,  congruity,  and  pierfi 
as  well  as  to  qualities  of  tilings  yet  more 
from  our  natural  ideas  of  it,  and  from  one  ttO* 
tiier,  has  tended  to  confound  our  ideas  of  beauty, 
and  left  us  no  standard  or  rule  to  judge  by,  thaA 
was  not  even  more  uncertain  and  fallacious  thas 
our  own  fancies,  Tliis  loose  and  inaccurate,  mao* 
ner  of  speaking  has  therefore  misled  us  b«">th  in 
the  theory  of  taste  and  of  morals  ;  and  induced 
us  to  remove  tlie  science  of  our  duties  from  tliar 
proper  basis,  (our  reason,  our  relations,  and  tmt 
necessities,)  to  rest  it  upon  foundations  aUogetks 
visionary  and  unsubstantial. 

SECT.    XII. «— THE    REAL   CAUSE   OF    BEAtTTY. 

Having  endeavoured  to  shew  what  boiuty  it 
not,  it  remains  that  we  should  examine,  at  iraat 
with  equal  attention,  in  what  it  really  conswts. 
Beauty  is  a  tiling  much  too  affecting  not  to  de« 
pend  upon  some  positive  qualities.  And,  since  it 
is  no  creature  oi  our  reason,  since  it  strikes 
without  any  reference  to  use,  and  even  where  fM 
use  at  nil  can  be  discerned,  since  llie  orH«r  an 
method  of  nature  is  generally  very  <l  "  fi 

our  measures  and  proportions,  we  r>>  .Atdt 
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XhmX  beauty  is,  for  the  greater  part,  some  quality 
in  liodtea  acting:  mechanicuUy  upon  tlie  liumau 
miad  by  the  intervention  of  the  senses.  We  ought 
tboefure  to  consider  attentively  in  what  man  tier 
dMn  tien&ihle  qualities  are  disposed!,  in  such  thing's 
■f  by  experieuce  we  find  beautiful,  or  which  excite 
m  OS  the  passion  of  love,  or  some  correspondent 


I     m  OS  me 
sflection 


ftECT.    XIII.  —  BEAITTIPUL   OBJECTS   SMALL. 

The  most  obvious  point  tliat  presents  itself  to 
OS  in  examining  any  object,  is  its  extent  or  quan- 
tity.     And   what   de^ee  of  extent   prevails   in 
je»  that  are  held  beautiful,  may  be  y~Athcred 
tlie  usual  manner  of  expression  cnnceming 
J  am  told  that,  in  most  languages,  the  objects 
lore  are  spoken  of  under  diminutive  epithets. 
b  so  in  all  the  languages  of  which  I  have  any 
lowledge.     In  Greek  the  <«v  and  other  dimtnu- 
tenns  are  almost  always  the  terms  of  affection 
tandemess.     These   diminutives  were  com- 
ly  added   by  the  Greeks   to    tJie   names  of 
<IM  with  whom  they  conversed  on  terms  of 
lihip  and  familiarity.     Though   the  Romans 
!  a  |)cople  of  less  quick  and  delicate  feelings, 
they  naturally  slid  into  the  lessening  termi- 
upon  the  same  occasions.  Antiently  in  the 
langiiai^e  the  dinninishing  lintf  was  added 
names  of  persons  and  things  that  were  tlie 
jcrts  of  love.     Some  we  retain  still,  ;ls  darlinrj^ 
r  little  dear,)  and  a  few  others.     But,  to  this 
y,  in  ordinary  conversation,  it  is  usual  to  add 
cndeanng  name  of  little  to  every  thing  we  love : 
Ttraoch  and  Italians  make  use  of  these  affec- 
te  diminutives  even  more  timn  we.     In  the 
•J  creation,  out  of  our  own  species,  it  is  the 
'  wcnre  inclined  to  be  fond  of;  little  birds, 
•otne  of  die  smaller  kinds  of  beasts.    A  great 
liful  thing  is  a  manner  of  expression  scarcely 
u»rd ;  but  that  of  a  great  ugly  tiling  is  very 
non.      Tliere   is  a  wide  diH'erence  between 
irntion  and  love.      Tlie  sublime,  which  is  the 
of  the  former,  always  dwells  on  great  ob- 
and  terrible ;  the  latter  on  small  ones,  and 
g ;  we  submit  to  what  we  admire,  but  we 
trhat  nubmits  to  us;  in  one  case  we  are  forced, 
the  oilier  we  are  flattered,  into  compliance.     In 
the  ideas  of  the  sublime  and  the  beautiful 
on  foundations  so  different,  that  il  is  hard,  I 
aJmowt  said  impossible,  to  think  of  reconciling 
in  the  same  subject,  without  considerdbly 
iag  the  effect  of  the  one  or  the  other  upon 
mis.    So  that,  attending  to  tlieir  quantity, 
utifnl  objects  are  comparatively  small. 

SECT.    XIV. — SMOOTHirESa. 

property  constantly  observable  in  such 

•  Smoothness :  a  quality  so  essential  to 

tbat  I  do  not  now  recollect  any  thing 

]  that  ts  not  smooth .     I  n  trees  and  Howers, 

leaves  are  beautiful ;  smooth  slopes  of  earth 

*  Put  rV.  iCCL  2L 


in  gardens ;  smootli  streams  in  the  landscape ; 
smooth  coats  of  birds  and  beasts  in  animal  beau- 
ties :  in  fine  women,  sm(jf)lfi  skins  ;  and  in  si'veral 
sorts  of  ornumenlal  furniture,  smuotli  and  polished 
surfaces.  A  very  considerable  part  of  the  effect 
of  beauty  is  owing  to  this  quality ;  indeed  tlie 
most  considerable.  For  take  any  beautiful  object, 
and  give  it  a  broken  and  ragged  surface ,  and 
however  welt  formed  it  may  be  in  other  respects, 
it  pleases  no  longer.  Wherea.s,  let  it  Avant  ever 
so  many  of  the  other  constituents,  if  it  wanl-s  not 
this,  it  becomes  more  pleasing  than  almost  all  ihe 
odiers  without  it.  This  seems  to  me  so  evident, 
that  I  am  a  good  deal  surprised,  that  none  who 
have  handled  the  subject  have  made  any  mention 
of  the  quality  of  sniuothne^s,  in  the  enumeration 
of  those  that  go  to  the  fomiing  of  beauty-  l^'ir 
indeed  any  niggedness,  any  sudden  projection, 
any  sharp  angle,  is  in  the  highest  degree  contrary 
to  that  idea. 

SECT.    XV. — GRADUAL    VARIATION. 

But  as  perfectly  beautiful  bodies  are  not  com- 
posed of  angular  parts,  so  their  parts  never  con- 
tinue long  in  the  same  right  line.f  Tliey  vary 
their  direction  every  moment,  and  they  change 
under  the  eye  bv  a  deviation  continually  carrying 
on,  but  for  whose  beginning  or  end  you  will  find 
it  difficult  to  ascertain  a  point.  Tlie  view  of  a 
beautiful  bird  will  illustrate  this  observation. 
Here  we  see  the  head  increasing  insinisibly  to  the 
middle,  from  whence  it  lessens  gradually  until  it 
mixes  with  the  neck ;  the  neck  loses  itself  in  a 
larger  swell,  which  continues  to  the  middle  of  tli 
body,  when  the  whole  decreases  again  to  the  tail 
the  tail  takes  a  new  direction;  but  it  soon  vatic 
its  new  course  :  it  blends  again  with  the  other  parts; 
and  the  line  is  perpetually  chano;ing,  above,  below, 
upon  everv  side.  In  this  description  I  have  before 
me  die  idea  of  a  dove;  it  agrees  very  well  with 
most  of  the  conditions  of  beauty.  It  is  smooth 
and  downy;  its  parts  are  (to  use  that  expression) 
melted  into  one  another ;  you  are  presented  with 
no  sudden  protuberance  through  the  whole,  and 
yet  the  whole  is  continually  changing.  Obscr^'e 
that  part  of  a  beautiful  woman  where  she  is  per- 
haps the  most  beautiful, about tiie  neck  and  breasts; 
the  smoothness;  the  softness;  the  easy  and  insensi- 
ble swell;  the  variety  of  the  surface^  which  is  never 
for  the  smallest  space  the  same;  the  deceitful  maze, 
through  which  the  unsteady  eye  slides  giddily, 
without  knowing  where  to  fix  or  whither  it  is 
carried.  Is  not  this  a  demonstration  of  that 
change  of  surface,  continual,  and  yet  hardly  per- 
ceptible at  any  jKiint,  which  forms  one  of  the  great 
constituents  of  beauty  ?  It  gives  me  no  small 
pleasure  to  find  that  I  can  strengthen  my  dieory 
in  this  point,  by  the  opinion  of  the  very  ingenious 
Mr.  Hogardi ;  whose  idea  of  the  line  of  beauty  I 
take  in  gencnil  to  be  extremely  just.  Bui  the  idea 
of  variation,  without  attending  so  accurately  to  Hie 
manner  of  the  variation,  has  led  him  to  consider 
t  Psrt  V.  letL  jx 
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angular  fig^ires  as  beautiful :  tliese  figures,  it  is 
true,  vary  fi^reatly  ;  y^t  they  vary  in  a  sudden  and 
broken  manner ;  and  1  do  not  fiml  any  natural 
object  which  is  anp^ular,  and  at  the  same  time 
beautiful.  Indeed  few  natural  objects  arc  entirely 
an^idar.  But  1  think  those  which  approach  the 
most  nearly  to  it  are  the  ugliest.  I  must  add  too, 
that,  so  far  as  1  could  observe  of  nature,  though 
the  varied  line  is  that  alone  in  which  complete 
beauty  is  found,  yet  there  is  no  particular  line 
which  is  always  found  in  the  most  completely 
beautiful,  and  which  is  tlierefore  beautiful  in  pre- 
ference to  all  otiier  lines.  At  least  I  never  could 
observe  it. 

SECT.    XVr. — DELICACY. 

Av  air  of  robustness  and  stren^^h  is  very  pre- 
judicial to  beauty.  An  apjjearance of  rff/icacy,  and 
even  of  fragility,  is  almost  essential  to  it.  Who- 
ever examines  the  vegetable  or  animal  creation 
will  find  tills  observation  to  be  founded  in  nature. 
it  is  not  the  oak,  the  ash,  or  the  elm,  or  any  of 
the  robust  trees  of  the  forest,  which  we  consider  as 
beautiful ;  they  are  awful  and  majestick ;  they  in- 
spire a  sort  of  reverence.  It  is  the  delicate  myrtle, 
it  is  tlic  orange^  it  is  t}ie  almond,  it  is  the  jasmine, 
it  is  the  vine,  which  we  look  on  as  vegetable 
beauties.  It  is  the  flowery  species,  so  remarkable 
for  its  weakness  and  moraentary  duration,  that  gives 
us  the  liveliest  idea  of  beauty  and  elegance.  Among 
animals,  the  greyhound  is  more  beautiful  than  the 
mastiff;  and  the  delicacy  of  a  gennet,  a  barb,  or 
an  Arabian  horse,  is  much  more  amiable  than  the 
strength  and  stability  of  some  horses  of  war  or  car- 
riage. I  need  here  say  little  of  the  fair  sex,  where 
I  believe  the  point  will  be  easily  allowed  me.  The 
beauty  of  women  is  considerably  owing  to  their 
weakness  or  delicacy,  and  is  even  enhanced  by 
their  timidity,  a  quality  of  mind  analogous  to  it. 
1  would  not  here  be  understood  to  say,  that  weak- 
ness betraying  very  bad  health  has  any  share  in 
beauty;  but  the  ill  eHect  of  this  is  not  because  it 
is  weakness,  hut  because  the  ill  state  of  health, 
which  produces  such  weakness,  alters  the  other 
conditions  of  beauty  ;  the  parts  in  such  a  case  col- 
lapse ;  the  bright  colour,  the  lumf.n  purpureum 
jmientir,  is  gone ;  and  the  fine  variation  is  lost  in 
wrinkles,  sudden  breaks,  and  right  lines. 

SfctT.    XVII. —  BEAUTV    IN    COtOUU, 

As  to  the  colours  usually  found  in  beautiful 
bcHlics,  it  may  be  somewhat  difficult  to  ascertain 
them,  because,  in  the  several  parts  of  nature,  there 
is  an  infinite  variety.  However,  even  in  this  va- 
rii'-ty,  we  may  mark  out  something  on  which  to 
settle.  First,  the  colours  of  beautiful  bodies  must 
not  be  dusky  or  muddy,  but  clean  and  fair.  Se- 
condly, they  must  not  be  of  the  strongest  kind. 
Those  wliich  seem  most  appropriated  to  beauty, 
nre  the  milder  of  every  sort ;  light  greens ;  soft 
blues :  weak  whites ;  pink  reds ;  and  violet*. 
•  Han  IV.  »cct  ii. 


Thirdly,  if  the  colours  he  strong  and  vivid,  they 
are  always  diversified,  and  the  object  is  never  of 
one  strong  colour ;  tiiere  are  almost  always  such  a 
number  of  them,  (as  in  variegated  flowers,)  that 
the  strength  and  glare  of  each  is  considerably 
abated.  In  a  fine  complexion,  tliere  is  not  only 
some  variety  in  tlie  colouring,  but  the  coloun: 
neither  the  red  nor  tlie  white  are  strong  and  glar- 
ing. Besides,  they  are  mixed  in  such  a  manner, 
and  with  such  gradations,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
fix  the  bounds.  On  the  same  principle  it  is,  that 
the  dubious  colour  in  the  necks  and  tails  of  pea- 
cocks, and  about  the  heads  of  drakes,  is  so  vtry 
agreeable.  In  reality,  the  beauty  both  of  shape 
and  colouring  are  as  nearly  related,  as  we  can  liell 
suppose  it  possible  for  things  of  such  different  na* 
tures  to  be. 

SECT.    XVIH.  — RECAPITULATIOW. 

Ok  the  whole,  the  qualities  of  beauty, 
are  merely  sensible  qualities,  are  the  folloi 
First,  to  be  comparatively  small.    Secondly, ' 
smooth.     Thirdly,  to  have  a  variety  in  the  direc*' 
tton  of  the  parts;  but,   fourthly,  to   have 
parts  not  angular,  but  melted  as  it  were  intoi 
other.     Fifthly,  to  be  of  a  delicate  frame,  wit 
any  remarkable  appearance  of  strength.     S'a 
to  have  its  colours  clear  and  bright,  but  not 
strong  and  glaring.     Seventlily,  or  if  it  si 
have  any  glaring  colour,  to  have  it  diversified 
others.     These  are,   I  believe,  the  properties 
which  beauty  depends ;  properties  tliat  oj 
nature,  and  are  less  liable  to  be  altered  by( 
price,  or  confounded  by  a  diversity  of  tastes,  tlwi^ 
any  odier, 

SECT.    XIX. — THE   PHYSIOGNOMY. 

Tub  Physxofpiomy  has  a  considerable  share  w 
beauty,  especially  in  that  of  our  own  species.  TWJ 
manners  give  a  certain  determination  to  the  i 
tenance ;    which,  being  observed  to  correipoalj 
pretty  regularly  with  them,  is  capable  of  joiniBf  i 
the  effect  of  certain  agreeable  qualities  of  tkc  I 
mind  to  those  of  the  body.     So  that   t<> 
finished  human   beauty,  and  to  give  it  ii 
riuence,  the  face  must  be  expressive  of  such  _ 
and  amiable  qualities,  as  correspond  with  tiiel 
ness,  smoothness,   and   delicacy  of  the  outi 
form. 

SECT.    XX. — THE   EYE. 

I  HAVE  hitherto  purposely  omitted  to  speak 
the  Eye,  which  has  so  great  a  share  in  the  bMtnty  < 
of  the  animal  creation,  as  it  did  not  fall  so  easily 
under  the  foregoing  heads,  though   in   fact  it  Bi 
reducible  to  the  same  principles.  1  think  then,  tlnt^ 
the  beauty  of  the  eye  consists,  first,  in  its  c/ 
what  colouredeye.  shall  please  mosl,def»cii  ■ 
deal  on  particular  fancies ;  but  none  are  pit 
with  an  eye  whose  water  (to  use  that  term)  in 
and  muddy.*  We  are  pleased  with  the  eye  in  i 
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iciple  upon  whlcli  wc  like  dia- 
;r,  gla!v«,  ami  such  like  Irtinspa- 
bstances.  Secondly,  the  motion  of  the  eye 
utes  to  its  beauty,  by  contiiuially  s!iiftiat]f 
trtion  ;  but  a  slow  and  Inngiiid  motion  is 
leautifiil  than  a  brisk  one ;  the  latter  is 
inp;  the  former  lovely.  Thirdlv,  with  re- 
|i  the  union  of  the  eye  with  the  neicrhbour- 
ts,  it  is  to  hold  the  same  rule  that  is  «:iven 
f  beautiful  ones;  it  is  not  to  make  a  strong 
^n  from  the  line  of  the  neig^hbmirint;  parts  ; 
kmrgr  into  any  exact  geometrical  figure. 
Hp  tliis,  tiie  eye  aflccts,  as  it  is  expre.<«sive 
ie  qualities  of  the  miml,  and  its  principal 
ipenerally  arises  from  tliis;  so  that  what  wo 
iBt  said  of  tlie  physiognomy  is  applicable 


1  SECT.    XXI.  —  UGLINESS. 

ay  perhaps  appear  like  a  sort  of  repetition 
I  we  have  before  said,  to  insist  here  upon 
lire  of  Ugliness  :  as  I  imagine  it  to  be  in 
^ts  ihe  opposite  to  those  qualities  which 
^  laid  down  for  the  constituents  of  beauty. 
Kigh  usriine&s  be  the  opposite  to  beauty,  it 
be  opposite  to  proportion  and  fitness.  Fur 
Rsible  that  a  tiling  may  be  very  ugly  witli 
^portions,  and  with  a  perfect  fitness  trj  any 
fgUnciiS  I  imagine  likewise  to  be  consistent 
ll^Ui  an  idea  of  the  sublime.  But  1  would 
PHns  insinuate  that  ugliness  of  itself  is  a 
t  idea,  unless  united  willi  such  qualities  as 
I  strong  terrour. 

'  SECT.    XXn,— GRACE. 

fe/klneu  is  an  idea  not  very  different  fi-om 
;  it  consists  in  much  the  same  things. 
illneas  is  an  idea  belonging  to  posture  and 
«  In  lx)th  these,  to  be  graceful,  it  is  re- 
tbat  tliere  be  no  appearance  of  difficultv  ; 
i  required  a  small  inflection  of  the  body ; 
^imposure  of  the  parts  in  such  a  manner, 
to  encuml>er  each  other,  not  to  appear 
i  by  sharp  and  sudden  angles.  In  this 
a*  roundncM,  this  delicacy  of  attitude  and 
jit  is  that  all  the  magick  of  grace  consists, 
Ht  iji  called  its^'c  ne  «(•«»  quoi ;  as  will  be 
i  lo  any  observer,  who  considers  atten- 
k6  Venus  de  Medicis,  the  Antinous,  or  any 
|enermlly  allowed  to  be  graceful  in  a  high 


i    ^Xin. — tLrCAXCE    AXD   SrECIOtTSNESS. 

t>r  any  body  is  composed  of  part<»  smooth 
|i»hed,  without  pressing  upon  each  othtT, 
nlmrtng  any  niggedness  or  confusion,  and 
Hifc  time  affecting  some  reffular  shape,  I 
i^gMrnr.  It  i«  closely  allied  tothe  beautiful, 
from  il  only  in  this  reyulnritif  ;  which, 
very  material  difference  in 
1,  may  very  well  constitute 


another  species.  Under  this  head  I  rank  those 
delicate  and  regular  works  of  art,  that  iintlate  no 
determinate  object  in  nature,  as  elegant  buildings, 
and  pieces  of  furniture.  When  any  object  par- 
takes, of  the  above  mentioned  qualities,  or  of  those 
of  beautiful  bodies,  and  is  witlial  of  great  dimen- 
sions, it  is  full  as  remote  from  the  idea  of  mere 
beauty ;   1  call  it  Jine  or  specious. 

SECT.    XXIV. THE    BEAUTIFUL    IN    FEELING, 

The  foregoing  description  of  beauty,  so  far  as 
it  is  taken  in  by  the  eye,  may  be  greatly  illustrated 
by  describins;  the  nature  of  objects,  which  produce 
a  similar  effect  through  the  touch.  Tliis  I  call  the 
beautiful  in  Feetinrf.  It  corresponds  wonderfully 
witli  what  causes  the  same  species  of  pleasure  to 
the  sight.  There  is  a  chain  in  all  our  sensations; 
they  are  all  but  different  sorts  of  feelings  calcu- 
lated to  be  affected  by  various  sorts  of  objects, 
but  all  to  be  affected  after  the  same  manner.  All 
bodies  that  are  j)leasant  to  the  touch,  are  so  by  the 
slightness  of  the  resistance  they  make.  Resistance 
is  either  to  motion  along  the  surface,  or  to  tlie 
pressure  of  the  parts  on  one  another :  if  the  former 
be  slight,  we  call  the  body  smooth ;  if  the  latter, 
soft.  Tlie  chief  pleasure  we  receive  by  feeling,  is 
in  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  qualities  ;  and  if 
there  be  a  combination  of  both,  our  pleasure  is 
greatly  increased.  This  is  so  plain,  that  it  is  rather 
more  fit  to  illustrate  other  things,  than  tn  be  illus- 
trated itself  by  an  example.  The  next  source  of 
pleasure  in  this  sense,  as  in  every  other,  is  the  con- 
tinually presenting  somewhat  new ;  and  we  find 
tliat  bodies  which  continually  vary  their  surface, 
are  much  the  most  pleasant  or  beautiful  to  tlie 
feeling,  as  any  one  that  pleases  may  experience. 
The  third  property  in  such  objects  is,  that  though 
the  surface  continually  varies  its  direction,  it  never 
varies  it  suddenly.  The  application  of  any  thing 
sudden,  even  though  the  impression  itself  have 
little  or  nothing  of  violence,  is  disagreeable.  The 
quick  application  of  a  finger  a  little  warmer  or 
colder  than  usual,  without  notice,  makes  us  start ; 
a  slight  tap  on  the  shoulder,  not  expected,  has  the 
same  effect.  Hence  it  is  that  angular  bodies,  bodies 
that  suddenly  vary  the  direction  of  the  outline, 
afford  so  little  pleasure  to  the  feeling.  Everv  such 
change  is  a  sort  of  climbing  or  falling  in  minia- 
ture :  so  that  squares,  triangles,  and  other  angular 
fiigures,  are  neither  beautiful  to  the  sight  nor  feel- 
ing. Whoever  compares  his  state  of  mind,  on 
feeling  soft,  smooth,  variated,  unangukir  bodies, 
with  that  in  which  he  finds  himself,  on  the  view  of 
a  beautiful  object,  will  perceive  a  very  striking 
analogy  in  the  effects  of  both ;  and  which  may 
go  a  good  way  towards  discovering  their  common 
cause.  Feeling  and  sight,  in  this  respect,  differ 
in  but  a  few  points.  The  touch  takes  in  the  plea- 
sure of  softness,  which  is  not  primarily  an  object 
of  sight;  lire  sight,  on  the  other  hand,  compre- 
hends colour,  which  can  hnrdfy  he  made  percep- 
tible to  the  touch  :  the  touch  again  has  the  advan- 
t^e  in  a  new  idea  of  pleasure  resulting  from  a 
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moderate  degree  of  warmlh  ;  but  tho  eye  triumplis 
in  »he  infinite  extent  ami  mnltiplicity  of  it'^  object*. 
But  there  is  such  a  sinrilitude  in  the  pleasures  of 
tliese  senses,  that  I  am  apt  to  fancy,  if  it  were 
gossible  that  one  mifj^ht  discern  colour  by  feelins;, 
'(as  it  is  said  some  blind  men  have  done,)  that  tlie 
same  colours,  and  t]»e  same  disposition  of  colour- 
ing, wliicli  are  found  beautiful  to  the  sight,  would 
be  fuund  likewise  most  g^ratefu I  to  thetoncli.  But, 
setting^  aside  conjectures,  let  us  pass  to  the  otlier 
sense ;  of  Hearing. 

SECT.    XXV. — THE    BEAUTIFUL    IN'    SOUND3. 

Iv  this  sense  we  find  an  equal  aptitude  to  be 
[.affected  in  a  soft  and  delicate  manner ;  and  how 
'far  sweet  or  beautiful  sounds  acjree  wilh  our 
descriptions  of  beauty  in  other  senses,  the  expe- 
rience of  every  one  must  decide.  Milton  has  de- 
scribed tl)is  species  of  musick  in  one  of  his  juvenile 
poems.*  1  need  not  say  that  Milton  was  perfectly 
well  versed  in  that  art ;  and  that  no  man  had  a 
finer  ear,  with  a  happier  manner  of  expressing  the 
affections  of  one  sense  by  metaphors  taken  from 
another.     The  description  is  as  follows : 

And  ever  figaiast  eating  cures, 

Imp  me  m  soft  Lyiiian  airs : 

In  vote*  u-ith  motn/  n  windinp  bout 

or  linked  sweeUiess  long  drawn  out ; 

Wilh  tciinton  hrrdy  and  giddi/  cuntiirts. 

The  tnellitif;  loice  through  m:izes  running  ; 

Vnlwistinjj  u/l  I  fie  cliuins  that  tte 

The  fiidikn  soul  of'/iarmony. 

Let  us  paralicl  this  with  the  softness,  the  winding 
surface,  the  unbroken  continuance,  the  easy  gra- 
dation of  the  beautiful  in  other  thin ips ;  and  all 
tlie  diversities  of  the  several  senses,  with  all  their 
several  affections,  will  rather  help  to  throw  li'^his 
from  one  another  to  finisb  one  clear,  consistent 
idea  of  tlie  whole,  than  to  obscure  it  by  their  in- 
tricacy and  variety. 

To  the  above  mentioned  description  I  sliall  add 
one  or  two  remarks.  The  tii^t  is ;  that  the 
beautiful  in  musick  will  not  bear  that  loudness  and 
strength  of  sounds,  which  mav  be  used  lo  raise 
other  passions;  nor  notes  which  are  shrill  or  harsh, 
or  deep ;  it  agrees  best  with  such  as  are  clear,  even, 
smooth,  and  weak.  Tlie  second  is ;  that  great 
variety,  and  quick  transitions  from  one  measure  or 
lone  to  another,  arc  contrary  to  the  genius  of  the 
beautiful  in  musick.  Suchf  transitions  often  ex- 
cite mirth,  or  other  sudden  or  tumulttious  passions; 
but  not  that  sinking,  that  melting,  that  languor. 
which  is  the  characteristical  effect  of  tlic  beautiful 
as  it  regards  every  sense.  The  passion  excite«l  by 
[beauty  is  in  fact  nearer  to  a  siK-cies  of  melan- 
choly, tlian  to  jollity  and  mirth.  1  do  not  here 
mean  to  confine  musick  to  any  one  sfiecies  of 
notes,  or  tones,  neither  is  it  an  art  in  which  I  can 
say  I  have  any  great  skill.  My  sole  design  in  this 
remark  is,  tu  settle  a  consistent  i<lea  nf  heauly. 
Tlic  infinite  variety  of  the  affectiuns  of  the  soul 
will  suggest  to  a  good  head,  and  skilful  ear,  a 
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variety  of  such  sounds  as  are  fitted  to  raise  tliem, 
It  can  be  no  prejjidice  to  this,  to  clear  and  di» 
tingiiish  some  few  particulars,  tliat  belong 
same  class,  and  are  consistent  with  each 
from  the  immense  crowd  of  different,  and 
times  contradictory,  ideas,  that  rank  vulgariy 
the  standard  of  beauty.     And  of  these  it 
intention  to  mark  such  only  of  the  leading  point 
as  show  the  conformity  of  the  sense  of  Hearing^j 
with  all  the  other  senses,  in  the  article  of  tlieirl 
pleasures, 

SECT.   .XXVl, — TASTE  AND  SMELL. 

Tins  general  agreement  of  the  senses  is  ja\ 
more  evident  on  minutely  considering  tboae 
taste  and  smt-U.  We  metaphorically  apply  thcid 
of  sweetness  to  sights  and  sounds ;  but  as  the 
lities  of  bodies  by  which  they  are  fitted  to 
either  pleasure  or  pain  in  these  senses,  are 
obvious  as  tlicy  are  in  the  others,  we  shall 
explanation  of  their  analogy,  which  is  a  very< 
one,  to  that   part,  wherein  we  come  to  cc 
the  common  efficient  cause  of  beauty,  as  it : 
all  the  senses.     I  do  not  think  any  thing 
fitted  to  eslabltshaclearand  settled  idea  of  i 
beauty,  than  this  way  of  examining  the  si 
pleasures  of  other  senses ;  for  one  part  is 
times   clear  in  one  of  the  senses,   that  is 
obscure  in  another ;  and  where  there  is  a  clea 
currence  of  all,  we  may  with  more  certaintvi 
of  any  one  of  them.     By  this  means,  tliey 
witness  to  each  other;  nature  is,  as  it  were, 
tinized  ;  and  we  report  nothing  of  her  but 
receive  from  her  own  information. 

SECT,    XXVU. — THE   SUBLIME    AVD   BEAUTinn 
COM  PA  RED. 
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0\  closing  this  general  view  of  Beauty, 
turnlly  occurs,  that  we  should  compare  it  wii 
Sublime;  and  in  this  comparison  there  apf 
remarkable  contrast.    For  sublime  objects 
in  their  dimensions,  beautiful  ones  coin| 
small ;  beauty  should  be  smooth  and  pol 
(he  great,  nigged   and  negligent ;  beauty 
shuti  the  right  line,  yet  deviate  from  it  ii 
the  great  in  many  cases  loves  tlie  right  line: 
when  it  deviates,  it  often  makes  a  strong  d( 
lion :  beauty  should  not  be  obscure; ;   the 
ought  to  Ih?-  dark  and  gloomy  ;  beauty  sS'  i' 
light  and  delicate  :  tlie  great  ou,. ! 
and  even  massive.  They  are  indeed  >      _        _ 
different  nature,  one  being  founded  on  fmin, 
nthcr  on  pleasure  ;  and  however  lliey  n"»* 
afterwanis  from  tlic  direct  nature  of  tin 
yet  these  causes  keep  up  an  eternal  di^ii 
between  them,  a  distinction  never  to  be 
by  any  whose  business  it  is  to  affect  the 
In  the   infinite  variety  of  natural  combanatk 
we  must  ex[iect  to  find  the  qualities  of  things 
most  remote  imaginable  from  each  other  uai 
in  the  same  object.     Wc  must  expect  kIso 

t  I  DC'cr  am  merry,  when  I  hriir  ntvet  muaick.- 
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ttiotts  of  the  same  kind  in  the  works  of 
It  when  we  consider  the  power  of  an  object 
IT  paasions,  we  must  know  that  when  any 
t  intended  to  affect  the  mhid  by  the  force 
i  predominant  property,  the  atfection  pro- 
I  like  to  be  tlie  more  uniform  and  perfect, 
le  otlier  properties  or  qualities  of  tlie  object 
h£  same  nature,  and  tending  to  the  same 
is  the  principal. 


arid  yc/iite  hle>id,softm,  itnii  unite 

<d  wittfS,  art  thert  nt»  bluck  and  while  ? 


If  llie  quaSities  of  tlie  sublime  and  beautiful  are 
sometimes  found  united,  does  this  prove  that  tliey 
are  the  same  ;  does  it  prove  that  they  are  any  way 
aUied ;  docs  it  prove  even  that  they  are  not  op- 
posite and  contradictory  ?  Black  and  white  may 
soften,  may  blend  ;  but  they  are  not  therefore  the 
»ame.  Nor,  when  they  are  so  softened  and 
blended  with  each  other,  or  with  different  colours, 
is  tlie  power  of  black  as  black,  or  of  white  as 
white,  80  strong  as  when  each  stands  uniform  and 
distinfiuished. 


PART  IV. 


H     I. — or   THE    EFFICIENT   CAUSE    OF    THE 
SUBLIME    AND    BEAUTIFUL. 

1 1  «ay,  I  intend  to  enquire  into  the  efficient 
f  Subtiinity  and  Beauty,  I  would  not  be 
9od  to  say,  that  I  can  come  to  the  ultimate 
1  do  not  pretend  that  I  shall  ever  be  able 
fein,  why  certain  affections  of  the  l»dy 
t  «uch  a  distinct  emotion  of  mind,  and  no 
pr  why  the  body  is  at  all  affected  by  tlie 
r  the  mind  by  the  body.  A  little  thouirht 
m  this  to  be  impossible.  But  1  conceive, 
IRn  discover  what  affections  of  the  mind 
Icertain  emotions  of  the  body ;  and  what 
Bilings  and  qualitie.s  of  body  shall  pro- 
pKn  determinate  passions  in  the  mind, 
others,  I  fancy  a  great  deal  will  be  done; 
|»g  not  UQUseful  towards  a  distinct  know- 
t  our  passions,  so  far  at  least  as  we  have 
i  breeent  under  our  consideration.  Tliis  is 
pieve,  we  can  do,  if  we  could  advance 
jfurtlier,  difficulties  would  still  remain,  as 
^d  \ie  still  equally  distant  from  the  first 
I  When  Newton  first  discovered  the  pro- 
^  attnictinn,  and  settled  its  laws,  he  found 
I  very  well  to  explain  several  of  the  most 
ible  phtenomena  in  nature ;  but  vet  with 
Je  to  the  general  system  of  things,  he  could 
r  attraction  but  as  an  effect,  whose  cause  at 
ll^B  did  not  attempt  to  trace.  But  when 
Hpdb  b«g«n  to  account  for  it  by  a  subtle 
ptber,  this  great  man  (if  in  so  great  a  man 
4M  impious  to  discover  any  tiling  like  a 
j)  wormed  to  have  quitted  his  usual  cautious 
1  of  philosophizing  :  since,  perhaps,  allow- 
that  has  been  advanced  on  tliis  subject  to 
r>.^.r.iu-  nrnved,  I  think  it  leaves  us  with  as 
t  as  it  found  us.     That  great  chain 

>,  Mini  II  linking  one  to  another  even  to  the 
kf  God  himself,  can  never  be  unravelled  by 
■^Y  of  ours.  When  we  go  but  one  step 
Hbnnmediate  sensible  qualities  of  things, 
jplof  our  depth.  AH  we  do  after  is  hut  a 
cle,  that  shews  we  are  in  an  element 


which  does  not  belong  to  us.  So  that  when  I 
speak  of  cause,  and  efficient  cause,  I  only  mean 
certain  affections  of  the  mind,  that  cause  certain 
changes  in  the  body  ;  or  certain  powers  aixl  pro- 
perties in  bodies,  that  work  a  change  in  the  mind. 
As  if  I  were  to  explain  the  motion  oT  a  body  fall- 
ing to  the  ground,  I  would  say  it  was  caused  by 
gravity  ;  and  I  would  endeavour  to  shew  after 
what  manner  this  power  operated,  without  at- 
tempting to  shew  why  it  operated  in  tliis  manner  : 
or  if  I  were  to  explain  the  effects  of  bodies  strik- 
ing one  another  by  the  common  laws  of  percus- 
sion, I  should  not  endeavour  to  explain  how 
motion  itself  is  communicated. 

SECT.    II. — ASSOCIATIOK. 

It  is  no  small  bar  in  the  way  of  our  enquiry 
into  the  cause  of  our  passions,  that  tlie  occasions 
of  many  of  them  are  given,  and  that  their  govern- 
ing motions  are  communicated  at  a  lime  when  we 
have  not  capacity  to  reflect  on  t-hem  ;  at  a  time 
of  which  all  sort  of  memory  is  worn  out  of  our 
minds.  For  besides  such  things  as  affect  us 
in  various  manners,  according  to  tlieir  natural 
[►owers,  there  are  associations  made  at  that  early 
season,  which  we  land  it  very  Imnl  aftenvards  to 
distinguish  from  natural  effects.  Not  to  mention 
the  unaccountable  antipathies  which  we  find  in 
manv  persons,  we  all  find  it  impossible  to  re- 
member when  a  steep  became  more  terrible  tlian 
a  [xlain :  or  fire  or  water  more  terrible  than  a 
clod  of  earth  :  ihougli  all  these  are  very  probably 
either  conclusions  from  experience,  or  arising 
from  the  premonitionB  of  others ;  and  some  of 
tliem  impressed,  in  all  likelihood,  pretty  late. 
But  us  it  must  be  allowed  that  many  things  affect 
us  after  a  certain  manner,  not  by  any  natural 
powers  they  have  for  that  purjiose,  but  by  asso- 
ciation ;  so  it  would  be  absurd,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  say  that  all  things  affect  us  by  association 
only ;  since  some  things  must  have  been  origi- 
nally and  naturally  agreeable  or  disagreeable, 
from  which  the  others  derive  their  associated 
powers ;  and  it  would  be,  I  fancy,  to  little  pur- 
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ipOtc  to  look  for  the  cause  of  our  passions  in 
HMOciation,  until  we  fail  of  it  in  the  uatuml  pro- 
perties of  things. 

SECT.    m. — CAUSE   OF    PAIN    AND    FEAR. 

I  HAVE  before  observed,*  that  whatever  is 
qualified  to  cause  terroiir  is  a  foundation  capable 
of  the  sublime ;  tn  which  I  add,  that  not  only 
these,  but  many  things  from  which  we  cannot 
probably  apprehend  any  datvo:er,  have  a  similar 
eflPect,  because  they  operate  in  a  similar  manner. 
I  obser\'ed  too,+  that  whatever  produces  pleasure, 
positive  and  original  pleasure,  is  fit  to  have  beauty 
eng^nifted  on  it.  Tfiereforc,  to  clear  up  the 
nature  of  ihesc  qualities,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
explain  the  nature  of  pain  and  pleasure  on  which 
they  depend.  A  man  who  suffers  under  violent 
bodily  pain,  (I  suppose  the  most  violent,  because 
the  effect  may  be  the  more  obvious,)  I  say  a  man 
in  great  pain  has  his  teeda  set,  his  eye-brows  are 
violently  contracted,  his  forehead  is  wrinkled,  his 
eye«  are  dragged  inwards,  and  rolled  with  great 
vehemence,  hia  hair  stands  on  end,  the  voice  is 
forced  out  in  short  shrieks  and  groans,  and  the 
whole  fahriek  tatters.  Fear,  or  terrour,  which  is 
an  apprehension  of  pain  or  deatlii,  exhibits  exactly 
the  same  etl'ects,  approaching  in  violence  to  those 
just  mentioned,  in  proportion  to  the  nearness  of 
the  cause,  and  the  weakness  of  the  subject.  This  is 
not  only  so  in  the  human  species;  but  I  have  more 
than  onoe  observed  in  dogs,  under  an  apprehen- 
sion of  punishment,  that  they  have  writhed  their 
bodies,  and  yelped,  and  howled,  as  if  they  had 
actually  felt  the  blows.  From  hence  I  conclude, 
that  pain  and  fear  act  upon  t]ie  same  parts  of 
tlie  body,  and  in  the  same  manner,  though  some- 
what ditfering  in  degree  ;  that  pain  and  fear  consist 
in  an  unnatural  tension  of  tlie  nenes ;  that  this  is 
sometimes  accompanied  with  an  unnatural  strengtJi, 
which  sometimes  suddenly  changes  into  an  extra- 
ordinary weakness ;  that  these  effects  often  come 
on  alternately,  and  arc  sometimes  mixed  with  each 
olljer.  This  is  the  nature  of  all  convulsive  agita- 
tions, especially  in  weaker  subjects,  which  are  the 
most  liable  to  the  severest  impressions  of  pain  and 
fear.  Tlie  only  difference  between  pain  and  ter- 
rour is,  that  things  which  cause  pain  operate  on 
the  mind  by  the  intervention  of  the  body  ;  where- 
as things  that  cause  terrour  generally  affect  the 
bodily  organs  by  the  operation  of  the  mind 
suggesting  the  danger;  but  not  agreeing,  either 
primarily,  or  secondarily,  in  prfvducing  a  tension, 
contraction,  or  violent  emotion  of  the  nerves,  I 
they  agree  likewise  in  every  thing  else.  For  it 
appears  very  clearly  to  me,  from  this,  as  well  as 
from  many  other  examples,  that  when  the  body  is 
disposed,  by  any  means  whatsoever,  to  such  emo- 
tions a«  it  would  acfpiire  bv  the  means  of  a  certain 
passion ;  it  will  of  itself  excite  something  very  like 
tbftt  pusion  in  tlie  mind. 

•  Part  I    MSI    H. 
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I  I  i  wiiT  Into  the  question  <Ii*IkiI(>'1  nmon?  |ilivs>i- 

oIok i~'  ,  iiii  be  the  elTeci  of  a  coutracttou.  or  a  tension 


SECT.    IV.       CONTINUED. 

To  this  purpose  Mr,  S(>on,  in  his  Re 
d'Anljqnite,  gives  us  a  curious  story  of  ( 
brated  physiognomist  Carapanella.  Thii 
seems,  had  not  only  made  very  accurate 
tions  on  human  faces,  but  was  very  « 
mimicking  such  as  were  any  way  ren 
When  he  had  a  mind  to  penetrate  into  the 
tions  of  those  he  had  to  deal  with,  he  com 
fitce,  his  gesture,  and  his  whole  body,  as 
he  could  into  the  exact  similitude  of  the  j 
intended  to  examine  ;  and  tJien  carefully 
what  turn  of  mind  he  seemed  to  acquir 
change.  So  that,  says  my  author,  he  ws 
enter  into  the  dispositions  and  llioughts  t 
as  effectually  as  if  he  had  been  changed 
very  men.  I  have  often  observed,  that 
micking  tlie  looks  and  gestures  of  angry,  c 
or  frighted,  or  daring  men,  I  have  invo 
fuund  my  mind  turned  to  that  passior 
appearance  I  endeavoured  to  imitate ;  ns 
convinced  it  is  hard  to  avoid  it,  though  oi 
to  separate  the  passion  from  its  correi 
gestures.  Our  minds  and  bodies  are  so  do 
intimately  connected,  that  one  is  incapable 
or  pleasure  witJioul  the  other.  Campai 
whom  we  have  been  speaking,  could  so 
Jiis  attention  from  any  sufferings  of  his  bo 
he  was  able  to  endure  the  rack  itself  witlto 
pain  ;  and  in  lesser  pains  every  body  m 
observed,  that,  when  we  can  employ  our  a 
on  any  thing  else,  the  pain  has  been  fo 
suspended  :  on  the  other  hand,  if  by  an] 
the  body  is  indisposed  to  perform  suchgesi 
to  be  stimulated  into  such  emotions  as  an) 
usually  produces  in  it,  tliat  passion  itself  m 
arise,  though  its  cause  should  be  never  »o 
in  action  ;  though  it  should  be  merely 
and  immediately  affecting  none  of  tlie  sen 
an  opiate,  or  spirituous  liquors,  shall  susj 
operation  of  grief,  or  fear,  or  anger,  in 
all  our  efforts  to  the  contrary ;  and  this  by  i 
in  the  body  ft  disposition  contrary  to  tha 
it  receives  from  these  passions.  M 

SECT.    v. —  now    THE    SUBLIME    IS    PIIOD' 

Having  considered  terrour  as  prodtt 
unnatural  tension  and  certain  violent  em< 
the  nerves  ;  it  easily  follows,  from  what 
just  said,  and  whatever  is  fitted  to  produC 
tension  must  be  pro<l«ictive  of  a  passion  tt 
terrour,^  and  consequently  must  be  a  aoun 
sublime,  though  it  should  have  no  idea  of 
connected  with  it.  So  that  little  remj 
shewing  the  cause  of  the  sublime,  but 
the  instances  we  have  given  uf  it  in 
part  relate  to  such  things,  as  are  fittHj 
to  produce  this  sort  of   tension,  cit 

nMhe  nerve*.    Eillirr  will  wrrc  rnv  puqinsr  , 
nipnn  no  more  llian  Uw  vioteiit  pulliutr  of  tli*  flt 
imvr  iiiiv  muscle  or  ntcinljrTino,  in  whnievcr  w»j  i 
4  I'.iit  M   icct  a. 
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iry  operation  of  the  mind  or  tlie  body,  Witii 
tl  to  such  things  as  affect  by  the  associated 
of  danger,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  tliat 
produce  tenrour,  and  act  by  some  modifica- 
of  tliat  pa-S-sion ;  and  that  terrour,  ulien  suf- 
Uy  violent,  raises  tlic  emotions  of  the  budy 
pentioued,  can  as  little  be  doubted.  But  if 
|>ltTne  is  built  on  terrour,  or  some  piissiun  like 
lirb  has  pain  for  its  object,  it  is  prcvioii-sly 
r  lo  intpjire  how  any  species  of  delight  can 
li>ed  from  a  cause  so  apparently  contnxry  to 
SUV  rlelu/ht,  because,  as  I  have  often  re- 
1,  it  is  very  evidently  different  in  its  cause, 
its  own  nature,  from  actual  and  positive 


VI. — now     PAIN    CAX     BE    A    CACSE    OF   DE- 
LIGHT. 

»ioenc:f.  has  so  ordered  it,  that  a  state  of 
id  inaction,  however  it  m;iy  flatter  our  in- 
Be,  sliould  be  productive  of  many  incotive- 
(•:  that  it  should  generate  such  disorders, 
ly  force  us  to  have  recourse  to  some  labour, 
Uiing  absolutely  requisite  to  make  us  pass 
^C8  with  tolerable  satisfaction  ;  for  the  na- 
►f  rest  is  to  sutler  all  the  parts  of  our  bodies 
\  into  a  relaxation,  that  not  only  disables'the 
era  from  perfomiintj  tlieir  functions,  but 
■way  the  vij^urous  tone  of  fibre  which  is  re- 
e  for  carrying  on  the  natural  and  necessary 
km».  At  the  same  time,  that  in  diis  languid 
state,  tiie  ner\es  are  morn  liable  lo  the 
lorrid  convulsions,  tJiun  when  they  are  sufH- 
braced  and  8tren°:thened.  Melancholy, 
^n,  despair,  and  ollcn  self-murder,  is  the 
qtience  of  the  gloomy  view  we  take  of 
ill  this  relaxed  state  of  body.  The  best 
J  for  all  these  evils  is  exercise  or  labour ; 
iboor  is  a  surmounting  of  tlifficultxes,  un  ex- 
of  the  contracting  power  of  the  muscles ; 
i  Rich  resembles  pain,  which  consists  in  ten- 
W  contraction,  in  every  thing  but  degree. 
ir  b  not  only  requisite  to  preserve  the  coarser 
I  in  a  state  6t  fur  their  functions ;  but  it  is 
ly  nerrwiary  to  these  finer  and  more  delir  ate 
I,  on  which,  and  by  which,  die  imagination 
erha[is  the  otlier  mental  pnw'crs  act.  Since 
vobible,  that  not  only  the  inferiour  parts  of 
llir  passions  are  called,  but  tlie  un- 
itsvlf,  makes  use  of  some  fine  corporeal 
ts  in  its  operation  ;  though  what  they 
wltere  they  are,  may  be  somewhat  hard 
e :  but  tlmt  it  does  make  use  of  siich»  ap- 
(rom  l»ence ;  that  a  long  exercise  of  the 
powera  induces  a  remarkable  lassitude  of 
le  body ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  that 
^bodily  labour,  or  pain,  weakens  and  some- 
lly  destroys  the  mental  faculties.  Now, 
exercise  is  e«*ential  to  the  coarse  muscu- 
the  cnnfititution,  and  that  without  this 
would  become  languid  and  diseased, 
rule  holds  with  regard  to  those  finer 
ft  T  Pan  L  «cf.  7.  Part  II.  sect.  X 


parts  we  have  mentioned  ;  to  have  them  in  pro- 
per order,  they  must  be  siiaken  and  worked  to  a 
proper  degree. 

SECT.    VII.— EXERCISE  NECESSARY    FOR  THK  FINER 
ORGANS. 

As  common  labour,  which  is  a  mode  of  pain, 
is  the  exercise  of  the  grosser,  a  mode  of  terrour  is 
the  exercise  of  the  finer  part-*  of  the  system  ;  and 
if  a  certain  mode  of  pain  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
act  upon  the  eye  or  the  ear,  as  they  are  the  most 
delicate  organs,  the  affection  approaches  more 
nearly  to  that  which  has  a  n>ental  cause.  In  all 
these  cases,  if  the  pain  and  terrour  are  so  modified 
as  not  to  be  actually  noxious;  if  the  pain  is  not 
carried  to  violence,  and  the  terrour  is  not  conver- 
sant about  the  present  de.'jtruction  of  the  person, 
as  these  emotions  clear  the  parts,  whether  fine  or 
gross,  of  a  dangerous  and  troublesome  incum- 
brance, they  are  capable  of  producing  delight; 
not  pleasure,  but  a  sort  of  delightful  horrour,  a 
sort  of  tranquillity  tinged  with  terrour;  wliich,  as 
it  belongs  to  aelf-preservation,  is  one  of  the  strong- 
cjit  of  all  the  passions.  Its  object  is  the  sublime.* 
Its  highest  degree  1  cA\  astonishment ;  the  sub- 
ordinate degrees  are  awe,  reverence,  and  respect, 
which,  by  the  very  etymology  of  the  words,  shew 
from  what  source  they  are  derived,  and  how  they 
stand  distinguished  from  positive  pleasure. 

SECT.    Vlll. — WUV    THINGS    NOT   DANGEROUS    PRO- 
DICE    A    PASSION    LIKE   TERROUR. 

+  A  moue  of  terrour  or  pain  is  always  the  cause 
of  the  sublime.  For  terrour,  or  associated  danger, 
the  foregoing  explication  is,  I  believe,  sufficient. 
It  will  require  something  more  trouble  to  shew, 
that  such  examples  as  I  have  given  of  the  sublime 
in  the  second  part  are  capable  of  producing  a 
mode  of  pain,  and  of  being  thus  allied  to  terrour, 
and  to  be  accounted  for  on  tiie  same  principles. 
And  first  of  such  objects  as  are  great  in  tlieir  di- 
mensions.    I  speak  of  visual  objects. 

8rCT.    IX.^WHV    VISUAL    OBJECTS    OF    OURAT    Dl- 
MKNHIONS    ARE   SUBLIME. 

V'jsioN  is  performed  by  having  a  picture,  form- 
ed by  the  rays  of  light  which  are  reflected  from 
the  object,  painted  in  one  piece,  instantaneously, 
on  the  retina,  or  last  nervous  part  of  the  eye.  Or, 
according  to  otliers.  there  is  but  one  point  of  any 
object  painted  on  the  eye  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
be  perceived  at  once ;  but  by  moving  the  eye,  we 
gatner  up,  with  great  celerity,  the  several  parts  of 
the  object,  so  as  to  fonw  one  uniform  piece.  If 
the  former  opinion  be  allowed,  it  will  be  consider- 
ed,t  that  though  all  the  lipht  reflected  from  a 
large  body  should  strike  the  eye  in  one  instant ; 
yet  we  must  suppose  that  the  body  itself  is  formed 
of  a  vast  number  of  distinct  points,  every  one  of 
which,  or  the  ray  from  every  one,  makes  an  im- 
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prcssion  on  the  retina.  So  that,  tliou^h  the  imag^e  1 
of  one  point  shoiiid  cause  but  a  smull  tetision  of 
this  membrane,  another,  and  anodter,  and  anodier 
stroke,  must  in  their  progress  cause  a  \en  great 
one,  until  it  arrives  at  last  to  the  highest  aegree ; 
and  tlie  whole  capacity  of  the  eye,  vibrating  in  all 
its  parts,  must  approach  near  to  tlie  nature  of  what 
causes  pain,  and  consequently  must  produce  an 
idea  of  the  sublime.  Again,  if  we  take  it,  that 
one  point  only  of  an  object  is  distinguishable  at 
once;  tlie  matter  will  amount  nearly  to  the  same 
tiling,  or  rather  it  will  make  the  origin  of  the 
bublime  from  greatness  of  dimension  yet  clearer. 
For  if  but  one  point  is  observed  at  once,  the  eye 
must  tiaverse  the  vast  space  of  such  l>o(]lies  with 
great  quickness,  and  conse(|ucnttv  the  tine  nerves 
and  muscles  destined  to  the  motion  ofttiat  paii 
must  be  very  much  strained  ;  and  their  great  sen- 
sibility must  make  them  highly  afiectcd  by  this 
straining.  Besides,  it  signiHes  just  nothing  to  the 
effect  produced,  whetlier  a  body  has  its  parts  con- 
nected and  makes  its  impression  at  once  ;  or, 
making  but  one  impression  of  a  point  at  a  time, 
it  causes  a  succession  of  the  same  or  others  so 
Quickly  as  to  make  them  seem  united  ;  as  is  evident 
from  the  common  etfect  of  whirling  about  a  lighted 
torch  or  piece  of  wood  :  which,  if  done  with  cele- 
rity, seems  a  circle  of  fire. 

SECT.    X. ITXITY    WHY    REQUISITE   TO    TASTXESS. 

It  may  be  objected  to  this  theory,  that  the  eye 
generally  receives  an  equal  number  of  rays  at  all 
times,  and  that  therefore  a  great  object  cannot 
ftffect  it  by  the  number  of  rays,  more  than  that 
variety  of  objects  wliich  the  eye  must  always  discern 
whilst  it  remains  open.  But  to  tliis  I  answer,  that 
admitting  an  cfjual  number  of  rays,  or  an  equal 
quantity  of  luminous  particles,  to  strike  the  eye  at 
all  times,  yet  if  these  rays  frequently  vary  their 
nature,  now  to  blue,  now  to  red,  and  so  on,  or  their 
manner  of  termination,  as  to  a  number  of  petty 
squares,  triangles,  or  tlie  like,  at  every  change, 
whether  of  colour  or  shape,  the  organ  has  a  sort  of 
relaxation  or  rest;  but  this  relaxation  and  labour 
so  often  interrupted,  is  by  no  means  productive  of 
ease  ;  neither  has  it  the  effect  of  vigorous  and  uni- 
form labour.  Whoever  has  remarked  theiliH'erent 
effects  of  some  strong  exercise,  and  some  little  pid- 
dling action,  will  understand  why  a  teasing,  fretful 
employment,  which  at  once  wearies  and  weakens 
the  body,  should  have  nothing  great ;  lliese  sorts 
of  impulses,  which  are  rather  teasing  than  painful, 
by  continually  and  suddenly  altering  their  tenoui- 
and  direction,  prevent  that  full  tension,  that  spe- 
cies of  uniform  labour,  which  is  allied  to  strong 
pain,  and  causes  the  sublime.  The  sum  total  of 
fillings  of  various  kinds,  though  it  should  equal 
le  number  of  the  uniform  parts  composing  some 
entire  object,  is  not  equal  in  its  effect  upon  the 
>rgans  of  our  bodies.  Besi<les  the  one  already 
signed,  there  is  another  very  strong  reason  for 
pllie  difference.  The  mind  in  reality  hanJIy  ever 
fcan  attend  diligently  to  more  than  one  thing  at  a 


time ;  if  this  thing  be  little,  the  effect  is  111 
a  number  of  otfier  little  object!-  cannot  en| 
attentioi* ;  the  mind  is  bounded  by  the 
of  the  object ;  and  what  is  not  attended 
what  does  not  exist,  are  much  the  sanu 
effect;  but  the  eye,  or  the  mind,  (for  u 
there  is  no  difference,)  in  great,  unift 
does  not  readily  arrive  at  its  bounds ; 
rest  whilst  it  contemplates  them  ;  th< 
much  the  same  every  where.  So  that  ( 
great  by  its  quantity  must  nece^ari 
simple  and  entire. 


SECT.    XI.  —  THE    AUTIFICIAL    ISWt] 

We  have  observed,  that  a  species  of 
arises  from  the  artificial  infinite  ;  an 
infinite  consists  in  an  uniform  successi 
parts :  we  observed  too,  that  the  sai 
succession  had  a  like  power  in  sounds.  Bi 
the  effects  of  raanv  things  are  clearer  in  oi 
senses  than  in  another,  and  tliat  all  the  sen 
analogy  to  and  illustrate  one  another,  I  fji« 
with  this  power  in  sounds,  as  the  cause  of  1 
limity  from  succession  is  rather  more  obn 
the  sense  of  hearing.  And  I  shall  here,  ( 
all," observe,  that  an  investigation  of  the 
and  mechanical  causes  of  our  passions,  be( 
curiosity  of  the  subject,  gives,  if  they  ared 
ed,  a  double  strength  and  lustre  to  anyl 
deliver  on  such  matters.  When  the  earl 
any  simple  snund,  it  is  struck  by  a  single  ' 
the  air,  which  makes  the  ear-drum  and  jl 
membranous  parts  vibrate  according  to  the 
and  species  of  the  stroke.  If  the  stroke  be 
the  organ  of  hearing  suffers  a  considerable 
of  tension.  If  tlie  stroke  be  repeated  prel 
atler,  the  repetition  causes  an  cxpectatton 
other  stroke-  And  it  must  be  observed,  ti 
peclation  itself  causes  a  tension.  This  is  a| 
in  many  animals,  who,  when  they  pKf 
hearing  any  sound,  rouse  themselves,  an 
up  their  ears  ;  so  that  here  the  cffevt  of  th« 
is  considerably  augmented  by  a  new  lU 
the  expectation.  But  though  after  a 
strokes,  we  expect  still  more,  not  l»ci; 
ascertain  the  exact  time  of  their  am 
they  arrive,  they  produce  a  sort  of  surprix 
incrca.ses  this  tension  yet  further.  For  I  \ 
served,  that  when  at  any  time  1  hare 
earnestly  for  some  sound,  that  return 
vals,  (as  the  successive  firing  of  canno 
fully  expected  the  return  of  the  sou 
came  it  always  made  me  start  a  littl 
drum  suffered  a  convulsion,  and  the 
consented  with  it  The  tension  of  th4 
increasing  at  every  blow,  by  the  unit 
the  stroke  itself,  the  exjjectation,  ami 
it  is  worked  up  to  such  a  pitch  as  u> 
of  the  sublime  ;  it  is  brought  just 
pain.  Even  when  the  cause  has 
gans  of  hearing  being  often  $urces«ivi 
a  similar  manner,  continue  to  y: 
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some  time  loniirer;  this  is  an  additional 
the  greatneaa  of  the  effect. 

t 

111. THE  VIBRATIONS    MUST    BE    SIMILAR. 

if  tlie  vibration  be  not  similar  at  every  tm- 
I,  it  can  never  be  carried  beyond  the  ntim- 
ctual  impressions:  for,  move  any  body  as 
lliim,  in  one  way,  and  it  will  continue  to 
i  in  an  arch  of  the  same  circle,  until  the 
causes  make  it  rest ;  but  if  after  Hrst  |iut- 
D  motion  in  one  direction,  you  push  it  into 
J  it  can  never  reassiime  the  first  direction  ; 
I   it   can   never   move   itself,  and  conse- 

it  can  have  but  the  effect  of  that  last  mo- 
rhereas,  if  in  the  same  direction  you  act 

several  times,  it  will  describe  a  greater 
kd  move  a  longer  time. 

I  Xni. — THE    EFFECTS  OF    SUCCESSION    IN 
VKUAL   OBJECTS    EXPLAINED. 

^  can  comprehend  clearly  how  things  ope- 
pn  one  of  our  senses,  there  can  be  very  little 
win  conceiving  in  what  manner  they  affect 
k  To  sav  a  great  deal  therefore  upon  the 
tading  affections  of  every  sense,  would  tend 

0  fatigue  us  by  an  useless  repetition,  than 
W  any  new  light  upon  the  subject  by  that 
pd  diffuse  manner  of  treating  it ;  but  as  in 
course  we  cliiefly  attach  ourselves  to  t!ie 
^  as  it  affects  the  eye,  we  shall  consider 
torly  why  a  successive  disposition  of  uniform 
the  siame  right  line  should  be  sublime,'  and 
pal  principle  this  disposition  is  enabled  to 
jDiuparativcly  a  small  quantity  of  matter 

1  a  grander  effect,  liian  a  much  larger  quan- 
icsed  in  another  manner.  To  avoid  the 
^y  of  general  notions;  let  us  set  before  our 
toloooade  of  uniform  pillars  planted  in  a 
»e;  let  us  take  our  stand  in  such  a  manner, 
)  eye  may  shoot  along  this  colonnade,  for 
ki  best  effect  in  this  view.  In  our  present 
fk  it  i«  plain,  that  the  rays  from  the  tirst 
pillar  will  eause  in  the  eve  a  vibration  of 

Ean  image  of  the  pillar  itself.  The 
lately  succeeding  increases  it ;  that 
renews  and  enforces  the  impression  : 
I  its  order  as  it  succeeds,  repeats  impulse 
ipaUe,  and  stroke  after  stroke,  until  the  eye, 
lerciscd  in  one  particular  way,  cannot  lose 
licet  immediately ;  and,  being  violently 
ULthis  continued  agitation,  it  presents  llie 
Hjjh  grand  or  sublime  conception .  But  in- 
P^fcwing  a  rank  of  uniform  pillars,  let  us 
llliat  they  succeed  each  otlier,  a  round  and  a 
^e  alternately.  In  this  case  the  vibration 
l>y  the  first  round  pillar  perishes  a^  soon  as 
M|^^Bpd  one  of  quite  another  sort  {the 
^^H^^Koccupies  its  place  ;  which  however 
p^^^tttckly  to  the  round  one  ;  and  thus 
brocceds.  alternately,  taking  up  one  image, 
pag  down  another,  as  long  as  the  buildiug 
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continues.  From  whence  it  is  obviotis,  that,  at  the 
last  pillar^  the  impression  is  as  far  from  continuing 
as  it  was  at  the  very  first ;  because,  in  fact,  the  sen- 
sory can  receive  no  distinct  impression  but  from  the 
last;  and  it  can  never  of  itself  resume  a  dissimilar 
impression:  besides, everyvariation of  theobject is  a 
rest  and  relaxation  to  the  organs  of  sight;  and  these 
reliefs  prevent  that  powerful  emotion  so  necessary 
to  produce  the  sublime.  To  produce  therefore  a 
perfect  grandeur  in  such  things  as  we  have  been 
mentioning,  there  should  be  a  perfect  simplicity, 
an  absolute  uniformity  in  disposition,  shape,  and 
colouring.  Upon  this  principle  of  succession  and 
unifurmily  it  may  be  asked,  why  a  long  bare  wall 
should  not  be  a  more  sublime  object  than  a  colon- 
nade ;  since  the  succession  is  no  way  interrupted  ; 
since  the  eye  meets  no  check  ;  since  nothing  more 
uniform  can  be  conceived  ?  A  long  bare  wall 
is  certainly  not  so  grand  an  object  as  a  colonnade 
of  the  same  length  and  height.  It  is  not  alto- 
gether difficult  to  account  for  this  difference. 
When  we  took  at  a  naked  wall,  from  the  evenness 
of  the  object,  the  eye  runs  along  its  whole  space, 
and  arrives  quickly  at  its  termination  ;  the  eye 
meets  nothing  which  may  interrupt  its  progress  ; 
but  then  it  meets  nothing  which  may  detain  it  a 
proper  time  to  produce  a  very  great  and  lasting 
effect.  The  view  of  a  bare  wall,  if  it  be  of  a  great 
height  and  length,  is  undoubtedly  grand  ;  but  this 
is  only  one  idea,  and  not  a  repetition  of  similar 
ideas  :  ft  ia  therefore  great,  not  so  much  upon  the 
principle  of  infinity^  as  upon  that  of  vastness.  But 
we  are  not  so  powerfully  affected  with  anyone  im- 
pulse, unless  it  be  one  of  a  prodigious  force  in- 
deed, as  we  are  with  a  succession  of  similar  im- 
pulses; because  the  nerves  of  the  sensory  do  not 
(if  I  may  use  the  expression)  acquire  a  habit  of 
repeating  the  same  feeling  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
continue  it  longer  than  its  cause  is  in  action  ; 
besides  all  the  effects  which  I  have  attributed  to 
expectation  and  surprise  in  Sect.  1 1,  ran  have  no 
place  in  a  bare  wall. 

SECT.  XIV. — Locke's  opinion  concerning  t^ark- 

NESS    considered. 

It  is  Mr.  Lflcke's  opinion,  that  darkness  is  not 
naturally  an  idea  of  terrour;  and  that,  though  an 
excessive  light  is  painful  to  the  sense,  the  greatest 
excess  of  darknes.s  is  no  ways  troublesome.  He 
observes  indeed  in  another  place,  that  a  nurse  or 
an  old  woman  having  once  associated  the  ideas  of 
ghosts  and  goblins  with  that  of  darkness,  night, 
ever  after,  becomes  painful  and  horrible  to  the 
imagination.  The  authority  of  this  great  man  is 
doubtless  as  great  as  that  of  any  man  can  be,  and 
it  seems  to  stand  in  the  way  of  our  general  prin- 
ciple.+  We  have  considered  darkness  as  a  cause 
of  the  sublime  ;  and  we  have  all  along  considered 
the  sublime  as  depending  on  some  modification  of 
pain  or  terrour :  so  that  if  darkness  he  no  way 
painful  or  terrible  to  any,  who  have  not  had  iheir 
minds  early  tainted  with  superstitions,  it  can  be 
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tio  soTirce  of  the  fvublime  to  ihem.  But,  with  all 
deference  to  such  an  auUiority,  it  seems  tu  me, 
tliat  nn  association  of  a  more  general  nature,  an 
association  which  takes  in  all  mankind,  may  make 
darkness  terrible;  for  in  utter  darkness  it  is  im- 
possible to  know  in  what  degree  of  safety  we  stand  ; 
[ire  are  ignorant  of  the  objects  that  surround  ua  ; 
tpc  may  every  moment  strike  against  some  dan- 
gerous obstruction  ;  we  may  fall  down  a  precipice 
the  first  step  we  take  ;  and  if  an  enemy  approach, 
we  know  not  in  what  quarter  to  defend  ouiiielves ; 
in  such  a  case  strength  is  no  sure  protection ; 
wisdom  can  only  act  by  guess ;  the  boldest  arc 
staggered,  and  he,  who  would  pray  for  nothing  else 
towards  his  defence,  is  forced  to  pray  for  light. 

Ziu  wanfi,  a\y.a  ai'pvffat  va-'  i}<poc  vtac  AxaiuV 

Ev  ii  fbait  Kai  oXkhtov- 

As  to  the  association  of  gl»osLs  and  goblins ; 
surely  it  is  more  natural  to  think,  that  darkness, 
being  originally  an  idea  of  terrour,  was  chosen 
as  a  fit  scene  for  such  terrible  representations, 
tlian  that  such  representations  have  made  darkness 
terrible.  The  mind  of  man  very  easily  slides  into 
an  erronr  of  the  former  sort ;  but  it  is  very  hard 
to  imagine,  that  the  effect  of  an  idea  so  univer- 
sally terrible  in  nil  limes,  and  in  all  coimtries,  as 
darkness,  could  possibly  have  been  owing  tn  a  set 
of  idJe  stories,  or  to  any  cause  of  a  nature  so 
trivial,  and  of  an  operation  so  precarious. 

SECT,    XV,  —  DARKNESS    TEHRIBLE    I\    ITS   OWN 
NATUHE. 

Pekmaps  it  may  appear  on  enquiry,  that  black- 
ness and  darkness  are  in  some  degree  painful 
by  tlieir  natural  oijeration,  independent  of  any 
associations  whatsoever.  1  must  observe,  that 
the  ideas  of  darkness  and  blackness  are  much  the 
same  ;  and  they  differ  only  in  this,  that  blackness 
is  a  more  confined  idea.  Mr.  Cheseldeti  has  given 
us  a  very  curious  story  of  a  boy,  who  had  been 
born  blind,  tind  continued  so  until  he  was  thirteen 
or  fourteen  years  old  ;  he  was  tlien  couched  for  a 
CHtaracl,  by  which  opemtion  he  received  his  sight. 
Among  many  remarkable  particulars  that  attended 

■  his  first  perceptions  and  judgments  on  visual  ob- 
jects, Cheselden  tells  us,  that  the  first  time  the  bov 
saw  a  black  object,  it  gave  him  great  uneasiness ; 
and  that  some  lime  after,  upon  accidentally  seeing 
a  negro  woman,  he  was  struck  with  great  horroiir 
at  ihe  sight.  The  horrour,  in  this  case,  can  scarcely 
be  supposed  to  arise  from  any  association.  The 
l»ov  ap|>ears  by  the  account  to  have  been  particu- 
larly observing  and  sensible  for  one  of  his  age ; 
and  lhen?fore  it  is  probable,  if  the  great  uneasi- 
ness he  felt  at  the  first  sight  of  black  had  arisen 
from   its  conneKion   with  any  other  disagreeable 

'ideas,  he  would  have  ob«>r\'ed  and  mentionetl  it. 
For  an  iilea,  disagreeable  only  by  association,  has 
the  cunse  of  its  ill  effect  on  the  passions  evident 
enough  at  the  first  impression  ;  in  ordinary  cases, 
it  is  indeed  frequently  lost ;  but  this  ts,  because 


the  original  association  was  made  very  et 
the  conserjueut  impression  repeated  often. 
instance,  there  was  no  time  for  sucli  a  ha 
there  is  no  reason  to  think  tiint  the  ill  « 
black  on  his  imagination  were  more  owi 
connexion  with  any  disagreeable  ideas,  t 
the  good  effects  of  more  cheerful  colours 
rived  from  their  connexion  with  pleasit 
They  had  both  probabSy  their  effects  fr 
natural  operation. 
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SECT.    XVI. — WtlY    DARKSESS   IS    TERlt 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  examine  h< 
ness  can  operate  in  such  a  manner  as  to  caj 
It  is  observable,  tliat  still  as  we  receded 
light,  nature  has  so  contrived  it,  tliat  tl4 
enlarged  by  the  retiring  of  the  iris,  in  pi 
to  our  reces-s.  Now,  instead  of  declini 
but  a  little,  suppose  that 
from  the  light ;  it  is  reasonable 
contraction  of  the  radial  fibres  of  the  iri 
portionably  greater ;  and  that  this  |>art 
great  darkness  come  to  be  so  contracte 
strain  the  nenes  that  compose  it  beyoi 
natural  tone;  and  by  this  means  to  pr 
painful  sensation.  Such  a  tension  it  see 
certainly  is,  whilst  W'e  are  involved  in  d; 
for  in  such  a  state  whilst  the  eye  remaii 
there  is  a  continual  nisus  lo  receive  light 
manifest  from  the  flashes  and  luminous  appi 
which  often  seem  in  these  circumstances 
before  it ;  and  which  can  be  notliing  but  t 
of  spasms,  produced  by  its  own  efforts  in 
of  its  object ;  several  otlier  strong  impd 
produce  the  id^a  of  light  in  the  eye,  " 
sitbstance  oflight  itself,  as  we  experienc 
occasions.  Some,  who  allow  darkne 
cause  of  the  sublime,  would  infer,  froa 
tation  of  the  pupil,  that  a  relaxation  mij 
ductive  of  the  sublime,  as  well  as  a  com 
but  tticy  do  not,  I  believe,  consider  that  a 
the  circular  ring  of  the  iris  be  in  some 
sphincter,  which  may  possibly  be  dilute 
simple  relaxation,  yet  in  one  respect  it  difft 
most  of  the  other  sphincters  of  the  body, 
is  furnished  with  antagonist  muscles,  whitli 
radial  fibres  of  the  iris :  no  sooner  doe^ 
cular  muscle  begin  to  relax,  than  tb(V 
wanting  their  counterpoise,  are  forcibly 
back. and  open  (he pupil  toa  considerable wi 
lint  thoucjh  we  were  not  apprized  of  this,  1 
any  one  will  find,  if  he  opens  his  eye*  and 
an  etTort  to  see  in  a  dark  place,  that  a  « 
ceivable  pain  ensues.  And  1  have  heir 
ladies  remark,  that  after  having  worked  a  Ic 
up<in  a  ground  of  black,  their  eyes  wer 
ami  weakened,  ihcy  could  hardly  set 
perliaps  lie  objected  to  this  theory  of 
rtieal  effect  of  darkness,  that  the  ill  ~ 
ncss  or  blackness  seem  rather  mental 
[Kjreal  :  and  I  own  it  is  true,  thai  they  < 
so  do  all  those  that  depend  on  I  he  ni 
the  finer  parts  of  our  system.     Tl^e  lUj 
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ler  appear  often  no  otherwisic,  than  in  a 
>ly  and  dejection  of  spirits  ;  though  with- 
loubt,  in  this  case,  the  bodily  organs  suffer 
and  the  mind  through  these  organs. 

r.   XVn.— THE   BrFECTS  OF    BLACKNESS. 

iCKNEss  is  but  a  partial  darkness  ,-  and 
fore  it  derives  some  of  its  powers  from  bcin^ 
and  surrounded  with  coloured  bodies.  In 
nature,  it  CHnnot  be  con.sidered  as  a  co- 
Black  bodies,  reflecting  none,  or  but  a  few 
with  regard  to  sight,  are  but  as  so  many  va- 
;Trt  spaces  dispersed  among  the  objects  we  view. 
'hen  the  eye  Ughtson  one  of  these  vacuities,  after 
Mring  been  kept  in  some  degree  of  tension  hv  the 
|fty  of  the  adjacent  colours  upon  it,  it  suddenly 
|b  into  a  relaxation ;  out  of  which  it  as  suddenly 
ifiovers  by  a  convulsive  spring.  To  illustmte  this : 
tns  consider,  that  when  we  intend  to  sit  on  a 
nit,  and  6nd  it  murh  lower  than  was  expected, 
te  «liock  is  very  violent ;  much  more  violent  than 
0«W  be  thought  from  so  slight  a  fall  ns  the  differ- 
oce  between  one  chair  and  another  can  possibly 
■ikt.  If,  after  descending  a  fliglit  of  stairs^  we 
■npt  inadvertently  to  take  another  step  in  the 
Maner  of  the  former  ones,  the  shock  is  extremely 
Me  and  disagreeable:  and  by  no  art  can  we  cause 
WHi  a  shock  by  the  same  means  when  wc  expect 
Ind  prepare  for  it.  When  1  say  that  this  is  owing 
P  Mmng  the  change  made  contrary  to  expeeta- 
Iw,  I  do  not  mean  solely,  when  the  mind  expects. 
[■••n  likewise,  that  when  any  organ  of  sense  is 
nr  «<in>r  time  alFccted  in  mmc  one  manner,  if  it 
*  Illy  affected  otherwise,  there  ensues  a  con- 
-— .-t  motion ;  such  a  con^ndsion  as  is  caused 
any  thing  happens  against  the  expectance 
Ike  mind.  And  though  it  may  appear  strange 
Mirh  n  change  as  produces  a  relaxation  should 
iiitely  produce  a  sudden  convulsion  ;  it  is 
notf  certainly  so,  and  so  iu  all  the  senses, 
n  one  knows  that  sleep  is  a  relaxation  ;  and 
'  •ilencc,  where  nothing  keeps  the  organs  of 
i>ir  in  action,  is  in  general  fittest  to  bring  on 
fl-utttion  ;  yet  when  a  sort  of  murmuring 
tdiapofe  a  man  to  sleep,  let  these  sounds  cease 
»It,  and  the  person  immediatoiy  awakes  ; 
'•»  llie  parts  are  braced  up  suddenlv,  and  he 
*"■-  "niis  I  have  often  experienced  myself, 
' ''•'c heard  the  same  from  obsening  persons, 
"•"'•ter,  if  a  person  in  broad  day-light 
sleep,  to  introduce  a  sudden  dark- 
..,,,i  j.revenl  his  sleep  for  that  time,  though 
and  darkness  in  themselves,  and  not  siid- 
"7"  >iitroduced.  are  very  favourable  to  it.  This 
^^^  wly  bv  conjecture  on  the  analogy  of  the 
*•*  "*^»pri  I  first  digested  these  nbspnations ;  but 
^'^  *ince  experienced  it.  And  I  have  often  ex- 
Pt**H,  and  no  have  a  thousand  others,  that  on 
I  .  ^  tnrlininj-  towards  sleep,  we  have  been  sud- 
**'  fh  a  most  violent  start;  and  that 

*»i  illy  preceded  by  a  sort  of  dream 

down  a  precipice  :  whence  does  this 
OptioD  ari'c,  but  from  the  too  sudden  re 
»'>i.  I.  r 


laxation  of  the  body,  which  by  some  nteehanism 
in  nature  restores  itself  by  as  quick  and  vigorous 
an  exertion  of  the  contracting  power  of  the  mus- 
cles f  The  dream  itself  is  caused  by  this  relaxation: 
and  it  is  of  loo  uniform  a  nature  to  be  attributed 
to  any  other  cause.  The  parts  relax  too  suddenly, 
which  is  in  tfie  nature  of  falling ;  and  this  acci- 
dent of  the  body  induces  this  image  in  the  mind. 
When  we  are  in  a  confirmed  state  of  health  and 
vigour,  as  all  changes  are  then  less  sudden,  and 
less  on  the  extreme,  we  can  seldom  complain  of 
this  disagreeable  sensation. 

SECT.    XVIIl. — TIIF    EFFFCTH   OF    BLACKNE.SS 
MODF.RATEn. 

Though  the  effects  of  black  be  painful  origin- 
ally, we  must  not  think  they  always  continue  so. 
Custom  reconciles  us  to  every  thing.  After  we 
have  been  used  to  the  sight  of  black  objects,  the 
terrour  abates,  and  the  smoothness  and  glossiness, 
or  some  agreeable  accident,  of  bodies  so  coloured, 
softens  in  some  measure  the  horrour  and  sternness 
of  their  original  nature ;  vet  the  nature  of  the 
original  impression  still  continues.  Black  will 
always  have  something  melancholy  in  it,  be- 
cause the  sensory  will  always  find  the  change  to 
it  from  other  colours  too  violent;  or  if  it  occupy 
the  wliole  compass  of  the  sight,  it  will  then  be 
darkness  ;  and  what  was  said  of  darkness  will  l>e 
applicable  here.  I  do  not  purpose  to  go  into  all 
that  might  be  said  to  illustrate  this  theory  of  the 
effects  of  light  and  darkness,  neither  will  I  exa- 
mine all  the  different  eifecls  produced  by  the 
various  modifications  and  mixtures  of  these  two ' 
causes.  If  the  foregoing  observations  have  any 
foundation  in  nature,  I  conceive  tiiem  very  suffi- 
cient to  account  for  all  the  phenomena  that  can 
arise  from  all  tlie  combinations  of  black  with  other 
colours.  To  enter  into  every  particular,  or  to  an- 
swer every  objection,  would  be  an  endless  labour. 
We  have  only  followed  the  most  leading  roads ; 
and  we  shall  observe  the  same  conduct  in  our 
enquiry  into  the  cause  of  beauty. 

SECT.    XIX. — THE    PHYSICAL   CAUSE   OF    LOVE. 

When  we  have  before  us  such  objects  as  excite 
love  and  complacency,  the  body  is  affected,  so  far 
as  I  could  observe,  much  in  the  following  manner  : 
The  head  reclines  something  on  one  side  ;  the  eye- 
lids are  more  closed  than  usual,  and  the  eyes  roll 
gently  with  an  inclination  to  the  object  ;  the 
mouth  is  a  little  opened,  and  the  breath  drawn 
slowly,  with  now  and  then  a  low  sis-h;  the  whole 
body  is  composed,  and  the  hands  fall  idly  to  the 
sides.  All  this  is  accompanied  with  an  inward 
sense  of  melting  and  languor.  These  appearances 
are  alwavs  proportioned  to  the  degree  of  beauty 
in  the  object,  and  of  sensibility  in  the  observer. 
And  this  gradation  from  the  highest  pitch  of 
beauty  and  sensibility,  even  to  the  lowest  of  me- 
diocrity and  indifference,  and  their  correspondent 
effects,  ought  to  be  kept  iii  view,  else  this  descrip* 
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tion  will  seem  exap^g'eraled,  whicli  it  certainly  is 
not.  But  from  this  description  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible not  to  conclude,  that  beauty  acts  by  relaxinff 
the  solids  of  the  whole  system.  There  are  all  the 
appearances  of  such  a  relaxation ;  and  a  relaxation 
somewhat  below  tlie  natural  tone  seems  to  me  to 
be  the  cause  of  all  positive  pleasure.  Who  is  a 
stranger  to  that  manner  of  expression  so  common 
in  all  times  and  in  all  countries,  of  being  softened, 
relaxed,  eticrvated,  dissolved,  melted  away  by 
pleasure  ?  The  universal  voice  of  mankind,  faith- 
ful to  their  feelinops,  concurs  in  affirming  this 
uniform  and  general  effect :  and  altliough  some 
odd  and  particular  instance  may  (jerhaps  be  found, 
wherein  tliere  appears  a  considerable  degree  of 
positive  pleasure,  without  all  the  characters  of 
relaxation,  we  muat  not  therefore  reject  the  con- 
clusion we  had  drawn  from  a  concurrence  of  many 
experiments  ;  but  we  must  still  retain  it,  subjoining 
the  exceptions  which  may  occur  according  to  the 
judicious  rule  laid  down  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton  in 
the  third  book  of  his  Optics.  Our  position  will, 
I  conceive,  appear  confirmed  beyond  any  reason- 
able doubt,  if  we  can  shew  that  such  things  as  we 
have  already  observed  to  be  the  genuine  consti- 
tuents of  beauty  have  each  of  them,  separately 
taken,  a  natural  tendency  to  relax  tlie  fibres.  And 
if  it  must  be  allowed  us,  that  the  appearance  of 
the  human  body,  when  all  Ihese  constituents  are 
united  togetlier  before  the  sensory,  further  favours 
this  opinion,  we  may  venture,  I  believe,  to  con- 
clude, that  the  passion  called  love  is."  prrnluced 
by  tliis  relaxation.  By  the  same  mothotl  of  rea- 
soning which  we  have  used  in  the  enquiry  into 
the  causes  of  the  sublime,  we  may  likewise  con- 
clude, that  as  a  beautiful  object  presented  to  the 
sense,  by  causing  a  relaxation  of  l!ic  bfwly,  pro- 
duceis  the  passion  of  love  in  the  mind  ;  so  if  by 
any  means  tlie  passion  should  first  have  Wa  origin 
in  tlu.'  mind,  a  relaxation  of  the  outward  cjrgans 
will  as  certainly  ensue  in  a  degree  proportioned  to 
the  cause. 

SECT.    X.\. — WHY   HMOOTHNESS    IS    BEAUTTFl'L. 

It  is  to  explain  the  true  cause  of  visual  lieauly. 
that  I  call  m  the  assistance  of  the  other  senses. 
If  it  appears  that  ftmoothness  is  a  principal  cause 
of  pleasure  tothetnuch,  taste,  smell,  and  hearing, 
it  will  be  easily  admitted  a  constituent  of  visual 
beauty  :  especially  as  wc  have  before  shewn,  that 
this  quality  is  fntind  almost  without  exception  in 
all  Ixidies  that  are  by  genera!  consent  held  l»eauti- 
ful.  There  can  be  no  doubt  thnt  bo«lics  which  arc 
rough  and  angular,  rouse  and  vellicate  the  organs 
of  feeling,  causing  a  sense  of  ptitn,  which  consisU^  in 
the  violent  tension  or  contraction  of  the  niiisruhtr 
fibres.  On  the  contrary,  the  application  of  smooth 
IxKlie*  relaxes ;  gentle  stroking  with  a  smootli 
hand  allays  violent  pains  and  cnunfw,  and  relaxes 
the  suiFeriug  psirts  from  tlieir  unnatural  tension  ; 
and  it  has  therefore  very  often  no  mean  effect  in 
removing  -swellings  and  obstrnetions.  The  sense 
of  feeling  is  highly  gratified  willi  smooth  bodies. 


A  bed  smootldy  laid,  and  soft,  tliat  is,  w| 
re.'^islance  is  every  way  inconsiderable,  is'i 
luxury,  disposing  to  an  universal  reliixation7 
inducing  beyond  any  tiling  else  that  sr 

called  sleep. 


»p«!ci|^ 


SECT.    XXI. — SWEETXESS,    ITS    NATriLK. 

Nor  is  it  only  in  the  touch  that  smooth  hot 
cause  positive  pleasure    by  relaxation.       In 
smell  and  taste,  we  find  all  things  agreeabU 
tliem,  and  which  are  commonly  called  sweet^ 
be  of  a  smooth  nature,  and  that  they  all  evi' 
tend  to  relax  their  respective  scnsories 

first  consider  the  taste.     Since  it  is  mosi   

enquire  into  the  property  of  liquids,  and  sinn 
tilings  .seem  to  want  a  fluid  vehicle  to  make  tlM 
tasted  at  all,  I  intend  rather  to  consider  tlie  U^ 
than  the  solid  parts  of  our  food.     The  vehicle^ 
all  tastes  are  water  and  oil.     And  what  deM 
mines  tlie  taste  is  some  salt,  which   affects  n 
oiisly  according  to  its  nature,  or  its  manoer] 
being  combined  with otJier  things,    Wateraraf  I 
simply  con.sidcred,  are  capable  of  giving  some  pt 
sure  to  the  taste.     Water,  when  simple,  is  ri 
inodorous,  colourless,   and  smooth ;   it  is 
when  not  colli,  to  be  a  great  resolver  of 
and  lubricator  of  the  fibres;  this  power  it  'n4 
bly  owes  to  its  .<4moothness.     For  as  fluidify 
pends,  according  to  the  most  general  opinioB, 
the  roundness,  smoothness,  and  weak  coheaioi 
the  component  parts  of  anv  body  ;  and  aa 
acts  merely  as  a  simple  fluid  ;   it  follows  tliAiti 
cause  of  its  fluidity  is  likewise  the  cause  of  if*n 
laxing   quality  ;    namely,    the    smoothness 
slippery  texture  of  its  parts.     Tlie  other  fluid  w 
hide  of  tastes  is  oil.     This  too,  when  simpfc, 
insipid,  inodorous,  colourless,  anti  smooth 
touch  and  taste.     It  is  smoother  than  wai 
in  many  cases  yet  more  relaxing.     Oil  is 
degree  pleasant  to  tlie  eye,  the  touch, 
taste,  insipid  as  it  is.     Water  is  not  so 
which  I  do  not  know  on  what  principle 
count  for,  other  than  that  water  is  not 
and  sintKJth.     Suppose  that  to  tins  oil  or 
were  added  a  certain  quantity  of  a  s|)ecifii 
which   had   a  power  of  putting  the  no 
pilla;  of  the  tongue  into  a  gentle  vib 
tion  ;    as    suppose    sugar    dissolved    in  tLi 
smoothness  of  the  oil  and  the  vibrat 
of  the  .salt  cause  the  sense  we  call  sweci 
nil  sweet  bodies,  sugar,  or  a  substance 
different  from  sugar,  is  constantly  found, 
species  of  salt,  examined  by  the  mic 
its  own  distinct,  regular,  invariable 
nitre  is  a  pointed  oblong  ;  that  of  sen 
cube  ;  that  of  sugar  a  perfect  globe. 
tried  how  smooth  globular  bodies,  aa  the 
with  which  boys  anuisc  themselves,  hare 
the  touch  when  they  are  rolled  biickwnnl 
ward  and  over  one  anqtltcr,  you  will 
ceivc  how  sweetness,  which  conxi«l»  in  a 
such  nature,  affects  the  taste  ;   for  n  wn 
(thou(:1i  somewhat  pleasant  to  tlie  foci 
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pey^larity  of  its  form,  and  the  somewhat  too 
den  deriation  of  its  parts  from  a  right  line,  h 
bing  near  so  pleasant  to  tlie  tniii-h  as  several 
|>cs,  where  the  hand  g-ently  rises  to  one  and  falls 
Aother ;  and  this  pleasure  is  E:reatl)'  increased 
be  globes  are  in  motion,  and  sliding  over  one 
ther;  for  this  soft  variety  prevents  that  weari- 
»,  which  the  uniform  disposition  of  the  several 
bes  would  otherwise  produce.  Thus  in  sweet 
tony  the  part«  of  the  fluid  vehicle,  though  most 
bably  round,  are  yet  so  minute,  as  to  conceal 
fi^re  of  their  component  parti*  from  the  nicest 
■isition  of  tlie  microscope  ;  and  consequently, 
IK  »o  excessively  minute,  they  have  a  sort  of  flat 
Picitytothetnste,rescmblingtheefrects  of  plain 
loth  bodies  to  the  touch  ;  for  if  a  body  be  com- 
ed  of  round  parts  excessively  small,  and  packed 
tty  closely  together,  the  surface  will  he  both  to 
\i  and  touch  as  if  it  were  nearly  plain  and 
It  is  clear  from  their  unveiling  their 
to  the  microscope,  that  the  particles  of  sugar 
nsiderably  larger  than  those  of  water  or  oil, 
^consequently,  that  their  eflVcts  from  their 
n  will  be  more  distinct  and  palpable  to  the 
papilla;  of  that  nice  organ  the  tongue : 
ill  induce  that  sense  cal!e«l  sweetness,  which 
manner  we  discover  in  oil,  and  in  a  yet 
in  water;  for.  insipid  as  they  are,  water 
■1  are  in  some  degree  sweet ;  and  it  may  be 
,  that  insipid  things  of  all  kinds  approach 
ire  nearly  to  the  nature  of  sweetness  tlian  to 
|of  any  other  taste. 

I' 

V  the  other  senses  we  have  remarked,  that 
■Ih  things  are  relaxing.  Now  it  ought  to  ap- 
tr  that  sweet  tilings,  which  are  the  smooth  of 
|e,  *r<*  relaxing  too.  It  is  remarkable,  that  in 
•  s  soft  and  sweet  have  but  one  name. 
Ii  signifies  soft  as  well  as  sweet.  The 
bulcis,  and  the  Italian  Dolce^  have  in  many 
I  the  same  double  signiHcation.  Tliat  sweet 
generally  relaxing,  is  evident ;  because 
ll,  eipeciftlly  those  which  are  most  oily,  taken 
ntly,  or  in  a  large  <|uantity,  very  much 
the  lone  of  the  stomach.  Sweet  smells, 
I  War  8  great  affinity  to  sweet  tastes,  relax 
^itmarkably.  The  smell  of  flowers  disposes 
to  drowsiness ;  and  this  relaxing  effect  is 
rnt  from  the  prejudice  which  people 
receive  from  their  use.  It  were 
lie  to  examine,  whether  tastes  of  this 
[^^•tet  ones,  tastes  that  are  caused  by  smooth 
t  relating  salt,  are  not  the  original  plea- 
For  many,  which  use  has  rendered 
I  at  all  agreeable  at  first.  The  way  to 
I,  is  to  try  what  nature  has  naturally 
fbr  us,  which  she  has  undoubtedly  made 
IV  pleasant ;  and  to  analyse  this  pro- 
Milk  is  the  first  support  of  our  childhood. 
Component  parts  of  this  are  water,  oil,  and 
~  of  a  rery  sweet  salt,  called  the  s^ugar  nf 
All  thoe  when  blended  have  a  great  smooth- 
V  2 
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ness  to  ttie  taste,  and  a  relaxing  quality  to  the 
skin.  The  next  thing  children  covet  is  fruity 
and  of  fruit-s  those  principally  which  are  sweet ; 
and  every  one  knows  that  the  sweetness  of  fruit  is 
caused  by  a  subtile  oil,  and  such  a  salt  vla  that 
mentioned  in  the  last  .section.  Afterwards  custom, 
habit,  the  desire  of  novelty,  and  a  lliousand  other 
causes,  confound,  adultenite,  and  change  our 
palates,  so  tliat  we  can  no  longer  reason  with  any 
satiisfaction  about  them.  Before  we  quit  this 
article,  we  must  observe,  that  as  smootli  things 
are,  as  such,  agreeable  to  the  taste,  and  are  found 
of  a  relaxing  quality  ;  so  on  the  other  hand, 
things  which  are  found  by  experience  to  be  of  a 
strengthening  quality,  and  fit  to  brace  tJie  fibres, 
are  almost  universally  rough  and  pungent  to  the 
taste,  and  in  many  ca.ses  rough  even  to  the  touch. 
We  often  apply  the  quality  of  sweetness,  meta- 
phorically, to  visual  objects.  For  the  better 
carrying  on  this  remarkable  analogy  of  the  senses, 
we  may  here  call  sweetness  the  beautiful  of  tlie 
ta.ste. 

SECT.   XXtn.— VARIATION',    WHY    BEAirTlTCI.. 

Another  principal  property  of  beautiful  ob- 
jeetjs  is,  that  the  line  of  their  parts  is  continually 
varying  its  direction  ;  but  it  varies  it  by  a  very 
insensible  deviation  ;  it  never  varies  it  so  quickly 
as  to  surprise,  or  by  the  sharpness  of  its  angle  to 
cause  any  twitching  or  convulsion  of  the  optick 
ner\'e.  Nothing  long  continued  in  the  same  man- 
ner, nothing  very  suddenly  varied,  can  be  beauti- 
ful ;  because  both  are  opposite  to  that  agreeable 
relaxation  which  is  the  characteristick  effect  of 
beauty.  It  is  thus  in  all  tlie  senses.  A  motion  in 
a  right  line  is  that  manner  of  moving,  next  to  a 
very  gentle  descent,  in  which  we  meet  the  least 
resistance ;  yet  it  is  not  that  manner  of  moving, 
which,  next  to  a  descent,  wearies  us  the  least.  Rest 
certainly  tends  to  relax  ;  yet  there  is  a  species  of 
motion  which  relaxes  more  than  rest;  a  gentle 
oscillatory  motion,  a  rising  and  falling.  Rocking 
sets  children  to  sleep  better  than  absolute  re.st; 
there  h  indeed  scarcely  any  thing  at  that  age, 
which  gives  more  pleasure  than  to  be  gently  lifted 
up  and  down  ;  the  manner  of  playing  which  tlieir 
nurses  use  with  children,  and  the  weighing  and 
swinging  used  afterwards  by  themselves  as  a  fa- 
vourite amusement,  evince  this  very  sufficiently. 
Most  people  miisl  have  observed  the  sort  of  sense 
they  have  had  on  being  swiftly  drawn  in  an  easy 
coach  on  a  smooth  tiirf,  with  gradual  ascents  and 
declivities.  This  will  give  a  better  idea  of  the  beau- 
(iful,  and  point  out  its  probable  cause  better  than 
almost  any  thing  else.  On  the  contrary,  when  one 
is  hurried  over  a  rough,  rocky,  broken  road,  the 
pain  felt  by  these  sudden  inequalities  shews  why 
similar  sights,  feetings,  and  sounds,  are  so  contrary 
to  beauty,  and  with  regard  to  the  feeling,  it  is  ex- 
actly the  same  in  its  effect,  or  very  nearly  the  same, 
whether,  for  instance,  I  move  my  hand  along  the 
surface  of  a  body  of  a  certain  shape,  or  whether 
such  a  body  is  moved  along  my  hand.     Bui  to 
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brina^  this  analogy  of  the  senses  home  to  Uie  eye  : 
if  a  body  presented  to  tliat  sense  lias  sucli  a  waving 
surfacr,  that  the  rays  of  liyjht  reHected  from  it  are  in 
a  continual  insensible  deviation  from  the  stronfrest 
to  die  weakest,  (which  is  always  the  rase  in  a  sur- 
face g^radually  unequal,)  it  must  be  exactly  similar 
in  its  effects  on  the  eye  and  touch;  upon  the  one  of 
■which  it  operates  dirertiv,  on  the  other  indirectly. 
And  this  body  will  be  beautiful  if  the  lines  which 
compose  its  surface  are  not  continued,  even  so 
varied,  in  a  manner  that  may  weary  or  dissipate 
llie  attention.  The  variation  itself  must  be  con- 
linuaUy  varied. 

SECT.    XXIV, — CONCERNING    SMALLSESS. 

To  avoid  a  Raraeness  which  may  arise  from  the 
too  frequent  repetition  of  the  same  reasoninj^s, 
and  of  illustrations  of  the  same  nature,  I  will  not 
enter  very  minutely  into  every  particular  that  re- 
gards beauty,  as  it  is  founded  on  the  disposition 
of  its  quantity,  or  its  quantity  itself.  In  speaking 
of  the  magnitude  of  botlics  there  is  great  uncer- 
tainty, because  the  ideas  of  great  and  stnall  are 
terms  almost  entirely  relative  to  ttie  species  of  the 
objects,  which  are  infinite.  It  is  true,  that  having 
once  fixed  tlie  species  of  any  object,  and  the 
dimensions  common  in  the  individuals  of  that 
species,  we  may  obserx-e  some  that  exceed,  and 
tiome  that  fall  short  of,  tlic  ordinary  standard : 
those  which  greatly  exceed  are,  by  tliat  excess,  pro- 
vided the  species  itself  be  not  very  small,  rather 
g^at  and  terrible  tfian  beautiful:  but  as  in  the 
animal  world,  and  in  a  good  measure  in  the  vege- 
table world  likewise,  the  qualities  that  constitute 
beauty  may  possibly  be  united  to  things  of  greater 
dimeneions  ;  when  they  are  so  united,  they  consti- 
tute a  species  something  different  both  from  the 
sublime  and  beautiful,  which  I  have  before  called 
Fine :  but  this  kind,  I  imagine,  has  not  such  a  power 
on  the  passions,  either  as  vast  bodies  have  which 
are  endued  with  the  correspondent  qiialiliesof  the 
sublime,  or  as  the  qualities  of  beauty  have  when 
united  in  a  small  object,  The  affection  produced 
by  large  bodies!  adorned  with  the  spoils  of  beauty, 
is  a  tension  continually  relieved ;  which  approaches 
to  ll»e  nature  of  mediocrity.  But  if  1  were  to  sav 
how  I  find  mys<?lf  affected  upon  such  occasions,  I 
should  say.  that  the  sublime  suflers  less  by  being 
united  to  some  of  the  qualities  of  beauty,  than 
Ijeauty  does  by  being  joined  to  greatness  of  quan- 
tity, or  any  other  properties  of  tiie  sidjlime.  Tliere 
is  something  so  over-nding  in  whatever  inspires 
us  with  awe,  in  all  things  which  belong  ever  so 
remotely  to  terrour,  that  nothing  else  can  stand 
in  their  presence.  Tliere  lie  tlie  qualities  of  beauty 
either  dead  or  unoperative ;  or  at  most  exerted 
to  mollify  tlie  rigour  and  sternness  of  the  terrour, 
which  is  die  natural  concomitant  of  greatness. 
Besides  the  extraordinary  great  in  every  s|>ecies, 
the  opposite  to  tliis,  the  dwarBsh  and  diminutive, 
ought  to  \ye  considered.  Littleness,  merely  as  such, 
Jias  notliing  contrary  to  the  idea  of  beauty.  The 
Uuuuniiig-bird,  both  in  sJiapc  and  colouring,  yields 


to  none  of  the  winged  species,  of  which  it 
least ;  and  perhaps  his  beauty  is  enhanced 
smallness.     But  there  are  animals,  which, 
tliey  are    extremely    small,  are    rarely  (if 
beautiful.     There  is  a  dwarfish  size  of  men  and 
women,  which  is  almost  constantly  so  gross 
massive  in  com|)arison  of  their  height,  that 
present  us  with  a  very  disagreeable  image, 
should  a  man  be  found  not  above  two  or  three  1 
high,  supposing  such  a  person  to  have  all  the  puvl 
of  his  body  of  a  delicacy  suitable  to  such  a  sue^| 
and  otherwise  endued  with  the  common  qualiti 
of  other  beautiful  bodies,  I  am  pretty  well 
vinced  that  a  person  of  such  a  stature  mig+il  I 
considered  as  beautiful ;  might  be  the  object 
love  ;  might  give  us  very  pleasing  ideas  on  vien 
hira.     The  only  thing  which  could  possibly 
pose  to  check  our  pleasure  is,  tliat  such  cr 
however  formed,  are  unusual,  and  are  oflen 
fore  considered  as  something  monstrous. 
large  and  gigantic,  though  very  compatible ' 
the  sublime,  is  contrary  to  the  beautiful.  It  bi 
possible  to  suppose  a  giant  the  object  of 
When  we  let  our  imagination  loose  in  romance,! 
ideas  wc  naturally  annex  to  that  size  are  tl 
tyranny,  cruelty,  injustice,  and  everything 
and  abominable.  Wc  paint  the  giant  ravaging  I 
country,  plundering  the  innocent   traveller, 
afterwards  gorged  with  his  half-living  flesh: 
are  Polyphemus,  Cacus,  and  others,  who  makel 
great  a  figure  in  romances  and  heroick 
The  event  wc  attend  to  wiili  the  greatest  saib 
tion  is  their  defeat  and  death.      I  do  not  rememl 
ill  all  that  multitude  of  deaths  with  which  ilie  llii 
is  filled,  that  the  fall  of  any  man,  remarkable 
his  great  stature  and  strength,  touches  us 
pity  ;  nor  does  it  appear  that  tlie  author,  to 
read  in  human  nature,  ever  intended  it 
It  is  Simoisius,  in  the  soft  bloom  of  youth, 
from  his  parents,  who  tremble  for  a  courage  i 
suited  to  his  strength  ;  it  is  another  hurried  bj\ 
from  the  new  embraces  of  his  bride,  youos 
fair,  and  a  novice  to  the  field,  who  melts  us 
untimely  fate.      Achilles,  in  spite  of  the 
qualities  of  beauty  which  Homer  has  bestowvdt 
his  outward  form,  and  the  many  great  virtue 
which  he  has  adorned  his  mind,  can  never 
us  love  him.     It  may  be  observed,   tliat  He 
has  given  the  Trojans,  whose  fate  he  has  ill 
to  excite  our  compassion,  infinitely  more  of 
amiable,  social  virtues   than  be    has  distril 
among  his  Greeks.     With  regard  lo  the  Troji 
the  passion  he  chooses  to  raise  is  pity  ;  pit] 
passion  founded  on  love ;  and  these  lesser, 
I  may  say  domestick  virtues,  are  certainly  ihel 
amiable.     But  he  has  made  the  Greekis  fu  ' 
superiours  in   the    politick  and    military  vir 
The  councils  of  Priam  are  weak  ;    the  anns 
Hector   comparatively    feeble  ;     his   ca9ra|;e 
below  that  of  Achilles.     Yet  we  love  Priam 
than  Agamemnon,  and  Hector  more  than 
queror  .Achilles.     .'Vdmiration  istKe  passion^ 
Homer  would  excite  in  favour  of  tlic  Greeks, 
he  has  done  it  by  bestowing  on  tbeiu  the  vine 
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||iave  but  little  to  do  witii  luve.  Tliis  short 
lion  is  perhaps  not  wholly  beside  our  pur- 
Irhere  our  business  is  to  show,  tJiat  objects 
It  dimeDsions  arc  incompatible  witii  beauty. 
ilK  incompatible  as  they  are  greater ;  whereas 
jjftJl,  if  ever  they  fail  of  beauty,  this  failure 
|o  be  attributed  to  llteir  size. 

SeCT.   XXT.— OF  COLOUR. 

ref^vrd  to  colour,  the  disquisition  is 
infinite  :  but  I  conceive  the  principles  laid 
Id  the  beginning  of  this  part  are  suftirient  to 
lit  for  liie  effects  of  them  all,  as  well  as  for 
beeable  effects  of  transparent  boilies,  whe- 
nid  or  solid.  Siippwe  I  look  at  a  bottle  of 
9  lic|uor,  of  a  blite  or  r<^<l  colour;  the  blue 
WKf*  cannot  pasi<  clcHrty  to  the  eye,^  but  are 
Whf  tnd  unequally  stopj>ed  by  the  interven- 
f  little  opaque  bodies,  which  without  prcpa- 
Icliange  the  idea,  and  change  it  too  into  one 
ible  m  its  own  nature,  conformably  to  the 
laid  down  in  sect.  24.  But  when  the 
without  such  opposition  through  the 
liquor,  when  tlie  glass  or  liquor  is  quite 


transparent,  the  light  is  sonieliines  softened  in  llie 
passage,  which  uiakes  it  more  agreeable  even  as 
light ;  and  the  liquor  reflecting  all  the  rays  of  its 
proper  colour  evenly,  k  has  such  an  effect  on  tlie 
eye,  as  smooth  opaque  bodies  have  on  the  eye  and 
lout'h.  So  that  the  pleasure  here  is  comp<Junded 
of  the  softness  of  tlic  transmitted,  and  the  even- 
ness of  the  reHcfted  tight.  This  jileasure  may  be 
heightened  by  the  common  principles  in  other 
tilings,  if  tiic  slui[>e  of  the  glass  which  holds  the 
transparent  liquor  be  so  judiciously  varied,  as  to 
present  the  colour  gradually  and  interchangeably, 
weakened  and  strengthened  with  all  the  variety 
which  judgment  in  affairs  of  this  nature  shall  sug- 
gest. On  a  review  of  all  that  1j<is  been  said  of  the 
effects  as  well  as  the  causes  of  both,  it  will  appear, 
that  the  sublime  and  beautiful  are  built  on  prin- 
ciples very  different,  and  that  tlieir  affections  are 
as  different :  the  great'  has  terrour  for  its  basis ; 
which,  when  it  is  modified,  causes  that  emotion 
in  the  mind,  which  1  have  called  astonishment; 
the  beantifid  is  founded  on  mere  positive  pleasure, 
and  excites  in  Uie  soul  that  feeling  which  is  called 
love.  Their  causes  have  made  the  subject  of  this 
fourth  part. 


PART  V. 


8ECTIO\    1,— K)r   WORDS. 

laAL  objects  affect   us,  by   the  laws   of 

ion  which  Providence  has  established 

certain  motions   and    configurations  of 

and  certain   consequent    feelings  in  our 

Painting  affects  in  the  same  manner,  but 

ssuperadded  pleasure  of  imitation.     Archi- 

mSecla  by  tlie  laws  of  nature,  and  the 

[teason ;   from  which  latter  result  the  rules 

ion,  which  make  a  work  to  be  praised 

1,  in  tJie  whole  or  in  some  part,  when 

for  which  it  was  designed  is  or  is  not 

iv  answered.   But  as  to  wonls;  they  seem  to 

■bet  lu  in  a  manner  very  different  from  that 

ril  Wt  are  affectetl  by  natural  objects,  or  by 

tor  architecture  ;  yet  words  have  as  con- 
ft  share  in  exciting  ideas  of  beauty  and 
nUinM  aa  many  of  those,  and  sometimes  a 
iter  than  any  of  them  :  therefore  an  en- 
the  manner  by  which  they  excite  such 
b  far  from  being  unnecessary  in  a  dis- 
of  this  kind. 

W.*— TOE   COMMOV    EFFECTS   OF    POETRY, 
fVOT  BY    KAISIXG    IDEAS   OF  THINGS, 

eoamon  notion  of  the  power  of  poetry 

i,  9»  well  as  that  of  words  in  ordi- 

lation,  is,  that  they  affect  the  mind 

in  it  ideas  of  those  things  for  which  cus- 


tom has  appointed  them  to  stand.  To  examine  the 
trutli  of  this  notion,  it  maybe  requisite  to  observe, 
that  words  may  be  divided  into  three  sorts.  The 
first  are  such  as  represent  many  simple  ideas  united 
by  nature  to  form  some  one  determinate  compo- 
sition, as  man,  horse,  tree,  castle,  &c.  These  1 
call  aggregate  words.  The  second  are  they  that 
stand  for  one  simple  idea  of  ^ch  compositions, 
and  no  more;  as  red,  blue,  round,  square,  ami 
the  like.  These  I  call  umple  abxtract  words.  Tlie 
third,  are  those  which  arc  formed  by  tin  union,  an 
arhitrartf  union  of  both  the  others,  and  of  the 
various  relations  between  them  in  greater  or  lesser 
degrees  of  complexity  ;  as  virtue,  honour,  persua- 
sion, magistrate,  and  the  like.  Th&se  I  call  com- 
pound abxtract  words.  Words,  I  am  sensible,  are 
capable  of  being  classed  into  more  curious  distinc- 
tions; but  these  seem  to  be  natural,  and  enoitgh 
for  our  purpose;  and  they  arc  dis|)Oscd  in  that 
order  in  which  they  are  commonly  taught,  and  in 
which  the  mind  gets  the  ideas  tliey  are  substituted 
for,  1  shall  begin  with  the  third  sort  of  words ; 
compound  abstracts,  such  as  virtue,  honour,  per- 
suasion, docility.  Of  these  I  am  convinced,  that 
whatever  power  they  may  have  on  the  passions, 
they  do  not  derive  it  from  any  representation 
raised  in  the  mind  of  the  tilings  lor  which  they 
Rtand.  As  compositions,  ihcy  arf  not  real  essences, 
and  imitJly  cause,  I  tliink,  any  real  ideas.  No- 
body, 1  believe,  immediately  un  hearing  the 
sounds,  virtue,  lihcrty,  or  honour,  conceives  any 
precise  notions  of  the  particular  ntodes  of  action 
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nnd  tliinktn^,  together  with  the  mixt  and  simple 
ideas,  and  the  several  reljuions  of  them  for  which 
these  words  are  substituted ;  neither  has  he  any 
general  idea,  compounded  of  them  ;  for  if  he  had, 
then  some  of  those  particular  ones,  though  indis- 
tinct perhaps,  and  confused,  might  come  soon  to 
be  perceived.  But  this,  I  take  it,  is  hardly  ever 
liie  case.  For,  put  "yourself  upon  analyzing  one 
of  these  words,  and  you  must  reduce  it  frora  one 
set  of  general  words  to  another,  and  then  into  the 
simple  abstracts  and  aggregates,  in  a  much  longer 
series  than  may  be  at  first  imagined,  before  any 
real  idea  emerges  to  light,  before  you  come  to 
discover  any  thing  like  the  first  principles  of  such 
compositions;  and  when  you  have  made  such  a 
discovery  of  the  original  ideas,  the  eflect  of  the 
composition  is  utterly  lost.  A  train  of  thinking 
of  tliis  sort  is  much  too  long  to  be  pursued  in  the 
ordinary  ways  of  converslition ;  nor  is  it  at.  all 
necessary  that  it  should.  Such  words  are  in  re- 
ality but  mere  sounds  ;  but  they  are  sounds  which 
being  used  on  particular  occasions,  wherein  we 
receive  some  good,  or  suffer  some  evil;  or  see 
others  nffected  with  good  or  evil ;  or  which  we 
hear  applied  to  other  interesting  things  or  events ; 
and  being  applied  in  such  a  variety  of  csises,  that 
we  know  readily  by  habit  to  what  things  they  be- 
long, they  produce  in  the  mind,  whenever  they  are 
afterwards  mentioned,  effects  similar  to  those  of 
their  occasions.  The  sounds  being  often  used 
without  reference  to  any  particular  occasion,  and 
carrying  stil!  their  first  impressions,  they  at  last 
utterly  lose  their  connexion  with  the  particular 
occasions  tliat  g^ve  rise  to  tliem  ;  yet  the  «ound, 
witliout  any  annexed  notion,  continues  to  operate 
as  before. 

SECT.    in. — GEXEKAL    WORDS    BEFOIIE    IDEAS. 

Mr.  Locke  has  somewhere  observed,  with  his 
usual  sagacity,  that  most  general  words^  those 
belonging  to  virtue  and  vice,  good  and  evil,  espe- 
cially, are  taught  before  llie  particular  mode^  of 
action  to  which  they  belong  arc  presented  to  tJie 
mind  ;  and  with  them,  the  love  of  the  one.  and 
the  abhorrence  of  the  other ;  for  the  minds  of 
(•hildrcn  are  so  ductile,  that  a  nurse,  or  any  person 
about  a  child,  by  seeming  pleased  or  displeased 
with  any  thing,  or  even  any  word,  may  give  the 
disjxisition  nf  the  child  a  similar  turn.  When, 
afterwards,  the  several  occurrences  in  life  come  to 
be  afiplied  to  these  words,  and  that  which  is  plea- 
sant often  appears  under  the  name  of  evil ;  and 
what  is  disagreeable  to  nature  is  called  good  and 
virtuous;  a  strange  confusion  of  ideas  and  aflec- 
tions  arises  in  the  minds  of  many  :  and  an  appear- 
ance of  no  small  contradiction  between  their 
notions  and  their  actions.  Tliere  are  many  who 
love  virtue  and  who  tletcst  vice,  and  this  not  from 
hypocrisy  or  aifeclation,  who  notwithstanding  very 
frefiuently  act  ill  and  wickedly  in  particulars 
without  the  least  remorse  ;  l>ecause  these  particular 
occn«iions  never  came  into  view,  when  the  passions 
on  the  aide  of  virtue  were  so  warmly  affected  by 


certain  words  Iteated  originally  by 
others  ;  and  fur  tliis  reason,  it  is  hat 
certain  sets  of  words,  though  owned  b] 
inoperative,  without  being  in  some  degj 
especially  if  a  warm  and  affecting  U 
accompanies  them,  as  suppose,  i 

l(7$e,  valiant,  generout,  good,  and  gra 

These  words,  by  having  no  applicati 
be  uiioperative  ;  but  when  words  co 
to  great  occasions  are  used,  we  are  aff< 
even  whhout  the  occasions.     AVhen 
have  been  generally  so  applied  are 
without  any  rational  view,  or  in  sue 
tliat  they  do  not  rightly  agree  with 
the  style  is  called  bombast.     And  it 
several  cases  much  good  sense  and 
be  guarded  against  the  force  of  such  1 
when  propriety  is  neglected,  a  greater 
these  affecting  words  may  be  taken 
vice,  and  a  greater  variety  may  be 
combining  them. 

SECT.    IV. — THE   effect   OF 

If  words  have  all  their  possible  ext 
three  effects  arise  in  the  mind  of  the  hi 
first  is,  the  sound;  the  second,  the 
representation  of  the  thing  signified  by 
the  tliird  is,  the  affection  of  the  soul 
one  or  by  both  of  tlie  foregoing. 
abstract  words,  of  which  we  have  be^ 
(honour,  justice,  liberty,  and  the  lik 
the  fiirst  and  the  last  of  Uiese  effects, 
second.    Simple  ab&tracts,  are  used  to 
one  simple  idea  without  much  adverti 
which  may  chance  to  attend  it,  jis  b 
hot,  cold,  and  the  like  ;  tliese  are  capab 
tng  all  Uiree  of  the  purposes  of  wo^ 
aggregate  words,  man,  castle,  horse,  ^ 
yet  higher  degree.     But  I  am  of  opinii 
most  general  effect,  even  of  these  wo 
arise  from  their  forming  pictures  of 
things  they  would  represent   in   the  i 
because,  on  a  very  diligent  examinatio 
mind,  and  getting  others  to  consider 
not  find  that  once  in  twenty  time*  a 
tore  is  formed,  and,  when  it  is,  tliere 
monly  a  particular  effort  of  the  ima 
that  purpose.     But  the  aggregate  woi 
as  I  said  of  the  compound-abstracts, 
seating  any  image  to  the  mind,  but  by 
use  the  same  effect  on  being  mention 
original  has  when  it  is  seen.     Sup] 
to  read   a   passage   to   this  effect 
Danube  rises  in  a  moist  and  mnuntaii 
the  heart  of  Germany,  where  winding' 
it  waters  several   principalities,  until,  fi 
Austria,  and  leaving  the  walls  of  Vicni 
into  Hungary  ;  there  with  a  vast  floot)^ 
by  theSaave  and  the  Drave,  it  quits  ~^ 
and  rolling  through  the  barbarous 
border  on  Tartary,  it  enters  by 
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Bturic  «a.**     In  this  description  many  ihtn^ 

mentioned,  as  mountains,  rivers,  cities,  the 
Arc.     But  let  any  body  examine  himself,  and 

wbcther  he  has  had  impressed  on  liis  imapina- 
bon  any  pictures  of  a  river,  mountain,  watery 
soilf  Germany,  &c.  Indeed  it  is  impossible,  in 
the  rapidity  and  quick  succession  of  words  in  con- 
Tcrsation,  to  have  ideas  both  of  the  sound  of  the 
word,  and  of  the  thing'  represented  :  besides,  some 
vords,  expressing  real  essences,  arc  so  mixed  with 
Othen  of  a  eeneral  and  nominal  import,  tliat  it  is 
impracticable  to  jump  from  sense  to  thought,  froni 
putkruiars  to  genernts,  from  things  to  words,  in 
a  manner  as  to  answer  the  purposes  of  life ; 

is  h  necessary  that  we  should. 

V. — EXAMPLES    THAT    WOIIDS    MAY    AFFrCT 
WITHOUT    RAISING    IMAGES. 

FiXD  it  very  hard  to  persuade  several  that 
passions  are  affected  by  words  from  whence 
have  no  ideas ;  and  yet  harder  to  convince 
that  in  the  ordinary  course  of  conversation 
larc  sufficiently  understood  without  raising  any 
of  the  things  conceminoj  which  we  speak. 
;ins  to  be  an  odd  subject  of  dispute  with  any 
whether  he  has  ideas  in  his  mind  or  not. 
Is,  at  first  view,  every  man,  in  his  own  forum, 
to  judg«  without  appeal.     But,  strange  as 
r  apjjcar,  we  are  often  at  a  loss  to  know  what 
we  nave  of  things,  or  whether  we  have  any 
Kt  all  upon  some  subjects.     It  even  requires 
deal  of  attention  to  be  thoroughly  satisfied 
head.     Since  I  wrote  these  papers,  I  found 
>very  striking  instances  of  the  possibility  there 
a  man  may  hear  words  without  having  any 
"  tl»e  tltings  which  they  represent,  and  yet 
be  capable  of  returning  them  to  others, 
cd  in  a  new  way,  and  with  great  propriety, 
and  instruction.  The  first  instance  is  that 
Ir.  Blarklock,  a  poet  blind  from  his  birth. 
n  blessed  with  the  most  perfect  sight  can 
visual  objects  with  more  spirit  and  just- 
in  this  blind  man  ;   which  cannot  possibly 
lattributed  to  his  having  a  clearer  conception  of 
fl  he  describes  than  is  common  to  other 
Mr,  Spence,  in  an  elegant  preface  which 
J  written  to  the  works  of  this  poet,  reasons 
^■IfBoiously,  and,  I  imagine,  for  the  most  part, 
'fjgfatljr.  upon  the  cause  of  this  extraordinary 
ion  ;   but  I  cannot  allogetlier  agp"ee  with 
that  wme   improprieties  in    language  and 
lit,  which  occur  in  these  poems,  have  arisen 
I  the  blind  poet's  imperfect  conception  of  visual 
*«.  wince  such  improprieties,  and  much  great- 
be  found  in  writers  even  of  a  higher  class 
,'lf.  Btncklock,and  who  notwithstanding  po.s- 
pbard  the  faculty  of  seeing  in  its  full  perfection. 
im  a  poet  doubtless  as  much  aflected  by  his 
descriptions,  as  any  that  reads  them  can  be ; 
ret  he  is  affected  with  this  strong  enthusiasm 
of  vrhich  he  neither  has  nor  can  possibly 
ly  idea  further  than  that  of  a  bare  sound  : 
may  not  those  who  read  his  works  be 


affected  in  tlie  same  manner  that  he  was  ;  with  as 
little  of  any  real  ideas  of  the  things  described? 
The  second  instance  is  of  Mr.  Saunderson,  pro- 
fessor of  mathematickd  in  the  university  of  Cam- 
bridge. This  learned  man  had  acquired  great 
knowledge  in  natural  philosophy,  in  astronomy, 
and  whatever  sciences  depend  upon  matltematical 
skill.  What  was  the  most  extraordinary  and  tlte 
mostlo  my  purpose,  he  gave  excellent  lecturesupon 
light  and  colours  ;  and  tlus  man  taught  others  the 
theory  of  those  ideas  which  they  had,  and  which 
he  himself  undoubtedly  had  not.  But  it  is  probable 
that  the  words  red,  blue,  green,  answered  to  him 
as  well  as  the  ideas  of  the  colours  themselves  ;  for 
the  ideas  of  greater  or  lesser  degrees  of  rcfrangt- 
bility  being  applied  to  these  words,  and  the  blind 
man  being  instnicted  in  what  other  respects  they 
were  found  to  agree  or  to  disagree,  it  was  as  easy 
for  him  to  reason  upon  the  words,  as  if  he  had  been 
fully  master  of  the  ideas.  Indeed  it  must  be  owned 
he  could  make  no  new  discoveries  in  tlie  way  of 
exjjeriment.  He  did  nothing  but  what  we  do 
every  day  in  common  discourse.  When  I  wrote 
this  last  sentence,  and  used  the  words  every  day 
and  common  discmirse,  I  had  no  images  in  my 
mind  of  any  succession  of  time ;  nor  of  men  in  con- 
ference with  csich  other  ;  nor  do  1  imagine  thattlie 
reader  will  have  any  such  ideas  on  reading  it.  Nei- 
ther when  1  spoke  of  red,  or  blue,  and  green,  as 
well  as  refrangibility,  had  I  these  several  colours, 
or  the  rays  of  light  passing  into  a  different  me- 
dium, and  there  diverted  from  their  course,  painted 
before  me  in  tlie  way  of  images.  1  know  very  well 
that  the  mind  possesses  a  faculty  of  raising  such 
images  at  pleasure  ;  but  then  an  act  of  the  will 
is  necessary  to  this;  and  in  ordinary  conversation 
or  reading  it  is  very  rarely  that  any  image  at  all 
is  excited  in  the  mind.  If  I  say,  **  I  shall  go  to 
Italy  next  summer,"  1  am  well  understood.  Yet 
1  believe  nobody  has  by  this  painted  in  his  imagi- 
nation the  exact  figure  of  the  speaker  passing  by 
land  or  by  water,  or  both  ;  sometimes  on  horseback, 
sometimes  in  a  carriage  ;  with  all  the  particulars  of 
the  journey.  Still  less  has  he  any  idea  of  Italy,  the 
country  to  which  I  proposed  to  go :  or  of  the 
greenness  of  the  fields,  the  ripening  of  the  fruits, 
and  the  warmth  of  the  air,  with  the  change  tf» 
this  from  a  different  season,  which  are  the  ideas  for 
which  the  word  summer  is  substituted  :  but  least 
of  all  has  he  any  image  from  the  word  next:  for 
this  word  slands  for  the  idea  of  many  summers, 
wi(Ji  the  exclusion  of  ail  but  one  :  and  surely  the 
man  who  says  next  summer,  has  no  images  of  such 
a  succession  and  such  an  exclusion.  In  short,  it  is 
not  only  of  those  ideas  which  are  commonly  called 
ahstrdct,  and  of  which  no  image  at  all  can  be 
formed,  hut  even  of  particidar,  real  beings,  that 
we  converse  without  having  any  idea  of  them  ex- 
cited in  the  imagumtion  ;  us  will  certainly  appear 
on  a  diligent  examination  of  our  own  mind«.  In- 
deed, so  little  does  jujclry  dejx'nd  for  its  effect  on 
the  power  of  raising  sensible  images,  that  I  ant 
convinc«>d  it  would  lose  a  very  considerable  part  of 
its  energy,  if  tliis  were  the  necessary  re«ull  of  all 
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doseription.  Because  Uiat  unicmuf  affecting  words, 
wliieli  is  ihe  most  powerful  of  all  |jo€tioal  instru- 
inenU,  would  freqiicnitly  lose  its  foice  along  with 
its  prnpriety  and  consislency.  if  the  sensible  images 
were  always  excited.  There  is  not  [wrhapsin  the 
whole  Eneid  a  more  grand  and  labonired  passage 
than  the  description  of  Vulcan's  cavern  in  Etna, 
and  tJie  works  that  are  there  carried  on.  Virgil 
dwells  particularly  on  the  Ibrmalioii  of  the  thunder, 
which  he  describes  unfinished  under  the  hammers 
«»f  the  ('yclops.  But  whut  are  the  principles  of 
this  extruordinary  cumpusition  i 

Trrt  vnbrU  torti  roiiios,  irci  niibis  ntpiotte 
Adiluiermit ;  rulili  ties  itint*,  ft  ulitu  iiu^tri : 
Fufporrs  nioic  ttrrificSy  tonitHinqur,  nictutmpie 
Mucrbant  opcn,Jtammiv]ut  trquaciinu  int. 

Tliis  seems  to  me  admirably  sublime;  yet  if  we 
attend  coolly  to  the  kind  of  sensible  injagc  which 
a  combination  n(  ideas  of  this  sort  must  form,  the 
chimeras  of  madmen  caunot  appear  more  wild  and 
absurdtlianstichapictiire.  "'  Three  rai/s  of  twisted 
"  showers,  three  of  watery  clouds,  three  of  Jirc, 
"  a7id  three  of  the  winyed  south  wind ;  then  mized 
'*  theif  in  the  work  terrijick  lightnings,  and  sound 
"  mid  fear,  and  unyer,  with  pursuimj  fiames" 
This  strange  composition  is  formed  into  a  gross 
body ;  it  is  hammered  by  the  Cyclops,  it  is  in 
part  polished,  and  partly  continties  rough.  The 
truth  is,  if  poetry  gives  us  a  noble  assembtage  of 
words  corresponding  to  many  noble  ideas  which 
are  connected  by  circinnstaiiees  of  time  or  place, 
or  related  to  each  other  as  cause  and  effect,  or 
associated  in  any  natural  way,  they  mav  be 
moulded  together  in  any  form,  ami  perfectly 
answer  their  end.  The  picturesque  connexion  is 
not  demanded  ;  because  no  real  picture  is  formed  ; 
nor  is  the  effect  of  tlie  description  at  all  ihe  less 
upon  this  account.  What  is  said  of  Helen  by 
Priam  and  the  old  men  of  liis  council,  is  generally 
thought  to  give  us  the  lughest  possible  idea  of 
that  fatal  beauty. 

Oil  vfftimi  Tpuiac  <tai  twtvt\^tiaQ  Xyamz, 
Toip^'afJ^i  ■yvvaiK.t  irnXw  xp^^vop  aXytn  irae^iiv' 

Thnf  ery'J,  No  wondrr  nek  cehtiutl  rlwnm 
For  ninr  limp  vronr  haw  tet  the  u-orld  in  arms  ; 
Whut  winninf!  praceM  !  what  majtitick  witn  ! 
She  inova  u  gtiiiJca,  and  the  loofa  a  queen. 

Poi'E. 

Here  is  not  one  word  said  of  the  particulars  of  her 
beauty ;  nothing  which  can  in  the  least  help  ns  to 
any  precise  idea  of  her  person  ;  but  yet  we  are 
much  more  touched  by  this  manner  of  mentioning 
her,  than  by  those  lon'j  and  laboured  descriptions 
of  Helen,  whetlier  handed  down  by  tradition,  or 
formed  by  fancy,  which  are  to  be  raet  with  in 
some  authors.  I  am  sure  it  affects  me  much  more 
than  the  minute  description  which  Spenser  has 
given  of  Belphebe ;  though  I  own  that  there  are 
part.s  in  that  description,  ua  there  are  in  all  the 
descriptions  of  that  excellent  writer,  extremely 
Hne  and  poetical.     The  terrible  picture  which  Lu- 


cretius has  drawn  of  religion,  in  order 
the   magnanimity    of   his  philosopliical 
opposing  her,  is  tiiought  to  be  designed  ^ 
boldness  and  spirit : 

Hmiiunii  ante  oculotfcedi  eum  vita yaeerek 
Itt  Itrrit,  oppretsa  gravi  sub  rtlipwne, 
Qii/r  ciiput  e  cali  rrgionibui  otferu/ebat 
HttrriliiJt  til  per  aspect  u  mortal ibus  imtant 
Fnmus  Gtaiui  tiomo  tnortales  tollete  cot 
FM  ociilui  awna. 

What  idea  do  you  derive  from  so  excelli 
ture  ?  none  at  all,  most  certainly  :  neith 
poet  Raid  a  single  word  which  might  in 
serve  to  mark  a  single  limb  or  feature  of  tl 
torn,  which  he  intended  to  represent  ia 
horrours  imagination  can  conceive.  In 
poetry  and  rhctorick  do  not  e.xceed  in 
scription  so  well  as  painting  does  ;  their  6i 
is,  to  affect  rather  by  sympathy  tlian  imit 
to  display  iuther  the  effect  of  things  on  th* 
of  tlie  speaker,  or  of  others,  than  to  pre 
clear  idea  of  the  things  themselves.  Tl«»  i 
most  extensive  province,  and  that  in  w 
succeed  the  best. 


SECT.    VI. — POETRY    NOT   STRICTLY    AN     I] 
ART. 

Hence  we  may  observe  that  poetry, 
its  most  general  sense,  cannot  with  strict  pre 
be  called  an  art  of  imitation.  It  is  inde 
imttatioii  so  far  a^s  it  describes  the  mann^ 
passions  of  men  which  their  words  can 
where  aniini  motus  effert  interprete  ling 
it  is  strictly  imitation  ;  and  all  merely 
poetry  is  of  this  sort.  But  descripti 
operates  chiefly  hy  substitution ;  by  the  nw 
sounds,  which  by  custom  have  the  effect  of  re 
Nodiing  is  an  imitation  further  tliau  as  it  i 
bles  some  other  thing ;  and  words  undou 
have  no  sort  of  resemblance  to  the  ideas  for 
they  stand. 


SECT. 


vn. — HOW  wonns  inplcekcr 

PASSIONS. 


Now,  as  words  affect,  not  by   any 
power,   but  by  representation,  it  might 
posed,  that  their  influence  over  the  passi 
bo   hut   light ;  yet  it  is  quite  otlierwise 
fiiid  hy  experience,  that  eloquence  and 
as  capable,  nay  indeed  much  more  ci 
making  deep  and  lively  impressions  than 
arts,  and   even  than  nature  itself  in  vi 
cases.     And  this  arises  chiefly  from  tl 
causes.      First,  that  we  take  an  extraordj 
in  the  passions  of  others,  and  that  we 
affected  and  brought  into  syrnpathy  by 
which  are  shewn  of  tliem  ;  and  there 
which  can  express  all  the  circumsl 
passions  so  fully  as  words  ;  so  th 
sijcaks  upon  any  subject,  ho  can  not 
(he  subject   to  you.  but  likewise  the  mafl 
which  ho  is  himself  affected  by  it.     CertM 
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lai  Uie  influence  of  most  things  on  our  passions 
not  so  much  from  tlie  thin^  Uiemselves,  as  from 
>ur  opinions  concerning  them ;  and   these  agaiii 
lepiend  very  much  on  the  opinions  of  other  men, 
Iconveyable   for   the    most    part   by  words  only. 
?ondly,  there  are  many  things  of  a  very  affcct- 
|iii|^  nature,  which  can  seldom  occur  iu  tiie  reality, 
[but    the  words   ttiat   represent  tliem   often   do ; 
[and  thus  they  have  an  opportunity  of  making  a 
leep  impression  and  takmg  root   in  tlie  mind, 
rhiist  the  idea  of  the  reality  was  transient ;  and  to 
perhapA  never  really  occurred  in  any  stiape, 
vhom  it  is  notwithstanding;  very  affccting^,  as 
r,  deati),  famine,  Arc.  Besides,  many  ideas  have 
been  at  all  presented  to  the  senses  of  any 
but  by  words,  as  God,  angels,  devils,  heaven, 
Iwll,  all  of  which  have  however  a  gjeal  in- 
Ifluence  over  the  passions.     Thirdly,  by  words  we 
l»e  it  in  our  power  to  make  such  com  hi  nations 
;  cannot  possibly  do  otherwise.    By  this  power 
Icombining,  we  are  able.,  by  the  addition  of  well- 
en  circumstances,  to  give  a  new  life  and  force 
»d)e  simple  object.     In  painting  we  may  repre- 
•eat  any  fine  figure  we  please  ;  but  we  never  can 
igite  it   those  enlivening  touches  which  it  may 
hitoeivc  from  words.     To  represent  an  angel  in  a 
U  you  can  only  draw  a  beautiful  young  man 
tA  ;  but  what  painting  can  furnish  out  any 
so  grand  as  the  addition  of  one  word,  "  the 
el  of  the  Lord  V     It  is  true,  I  have  here  no 
idea  ;   but  these  words  affect  the  mind  more 
i  Uie  sensible  image  did  ;  which  is  all  I  contend 
A  picture  of  Priam  dragged  to  the  altar's  foot, 
iftd   there  murdered,  if  it  were    well    executed, 
•TJuld  undoubtedly  be  very  moving;  but  there  are  ' 
^IBy  aggravating  circumstances,  which  it  could 
represent: 

Samguine  fadanJem  quos  ipse  sacra verat  ignet. 

\t  further  instance,  let  us  consider  those  lines 
Milton,  where  he  describes  the  travels  of  the 
en  angels  through  their  dismal  habitation  ; 

Car  mnvy  a  dark  and  drean  vale 

IVy  pandt  and  mavy  a  rtphn  dohroui  ; 

CTtr  mtny  a  f'rozm,  m<ini/  u  fieri/  Alfi ; 

Jbdbr  enwa,  lake*,  fens,  bog$,  dai$,  and  sfiada  of  death, 

A  nmhtrm  ofdtatk. 

I  H(vr  ii  displayed  the  force  of  union  in 

HmIu,  cuvtt,  laka,  dtM,  bogtffem,  and  ihadts  ; 

•fcich  wt  would  lose  the  greatest  part  of  their 
dcct,  if  tbcy  were  not  the 

Back*,  eoDO,  lakes,  dau,  hogt^faut  and  shades — 
of^  Death, 

Tins  idea  or  this  affection  caused  by  a  word,  which 

iptiHtig  but  a  word  could  annex  to  the  others, 

^  laiiea  a  very  great  degree  of  tlie  sublime ;  and  this 

laWimr  in  raised  yet  higher  by  what  follows,  a 

of  Death."     Here  are  again  two  ideas 


not  presentable  but  by  language ;  and  an  union 
of  them  great  and  amazing  beyond  conception ; 
if  they  may  properly  be  called  ide^s  which  present 
no  distinct  image  to  tlie  mind  : — but  still  tl  will  be 
difficult  to  conceive  how  words  can  move  the 
passions  which  belong  to  real  objects,  without  re- 
presenting these  objects  clearly-  TliEs  is  difficult 
to  us,  l>ecause  we  do  not  sufficiently  distinguish, 
in  our  observations  upon  language,  between  a  clear 
expression  and  a  strong  expression.  Tliese  are 
frecjuenllv  contbunded  with  each  other,  though 
they  are  In  reality  extremely  different.  The  for- 
mer regards  the  understanding ;  the  latter  belongs 
to  the  passions.  The  one  describes  a  thing  as  it 
is ;  the  latter  describes  it  as  it  is  felt.  Now,  as  tliere 
is  a  moving  tone  of  voice,  an  impassioned  coun- 
tenance, an  agitated  gesture,  which  affect  inde- 
pendently of  t!ie  things  about  which  they  are 
exerted,  so  there  are  words,  and  certain  dispositions 
of  words,  which  being  peculiarly  devoted  to  pas- 
sionate subjects,  and  always  used  by  those  who  are 
under  the  influence  of  any  passion,  touch  and 
move  us  more  than  tliose  which  far  more  clearly 
and  distinctly  express  the  subject  matter.  We 
yield  to  sympathy  what  we  refuse  to  description. 
The  truth  is,  all  verbal  description,  merely  as  naked 
description,  though  never  so  exact,  conveys  so 
poor  and  insufficient  an  idea  of  the  thing  described, 
that  it  could  scarcely  have  the  smallest  effect,  if  the 
speaker  did  not  call  in  to  his  aid  those  modes  of 
speech  that  mark  a  strong  and  lively  feeling  in 
himself.  Then,  by  the  contagion  of  our  passions, 
we  catch  a  fire  already  kindled  in  another,  which 
probably  might  never  have  been  struck  out  by  the 
object  described.  Words,  by  strongly  convey- 
ing the  passions,  by  those  means  which  we  have 
already  mentioned,  fidly  compensate  for  their 
weakness  in  other  respects.  It  may  be  observed, 
that  very  polished  languages,  and  such  as  are 
praised  for  their  superiour  clearness  and  perspi- 
cuity, are  generally  deficient  in  strength.  The 
French  language  has  that  perfection  and  that  defect. 
Whereas  the  oriental  tongues,  and  in  general  the 
languages  of  most  unpolished  people,  have  a  great 
force  and  energy  of  expression ;  and  this  is  but 
natural.  Uncultivated  people  are  but  ordinary  ob- 
servers of  tilings,  and  not  critical  in  dit^tinguishing 
them  ;  but,  for  that  reason,  they  admire  more, 
and  arc  more  affected  with  what  they  see,  and 
therefore  express  themselves  in  a  warmer  and 
more  passionate  manner.  If  the  affection  be  well 
conveyed,  it  will  work  its  effect  without  any  clear 
idea  ;  often  without  any  idea  at  all  of  the  thing 
which  has  originally  given  rise  to  it. 

It  might  be  expected  from  the  fertility  of  the 
subject,  tliat  I  should  consider  poetry,  as  it  regards 
the  sublime  and  beautiful,  more  at  large;  but  it 
must  be  obserx-ed  that  in  this  light  it  has  been  often 
and  well  handled  already.  It  was  not  my  design 
to  enter  into  the  criticism  of  the  sublime  and  l>eau- 
tiful  in  any  art,  but  to  attempt  to  lay  down  such 
principles  as  may  tend  to  ascertain,  to  distinguish, 
and  lo  form  a  sort  of  standard  for  them ;  which 
purposes  I  thought  might  be  best  effected  by  an 
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inquiry  into  the  properties  of  such  things  in  na- 
ture, as  raise  love  and  astonishment  in  us ;  and 
by  shewing  in  what  manner  they  operated  to  pro- 
duce these  passions.  Words  were  only  so  far 
to  be  considered,  as  to  shew  upon  what  principle 


they  were  capable  of  being  the  representatives  of 
these  natural  things,  and  by  what  powers  tbej 
were  able  to  affect  us  often  as  strongly  as  the 
things  they  represent,  and  sometimes  much  more 
strongly. 


1 

I 


administralion  came  into  employment, 
>  mediation  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
rath  day  of  July  1765;  and  was  removed, 
Ian  settled  by  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  on 
elli  day  of  July  1766,  having  lasted  just 
and  twenty  days. 

space  of  time 

(tractions  of  the  British  empire  were  com- 
f  the  repeal  of  the  American  stamp  act  ; 
i  constitutional  superiority  of  Great  Bri- 
preserved,  by  the  act  for  securing  the 
ce  of  the  colonies. 

e  houses  were  relieved  from  the  jurisdtc- 
e  excise,  by  the  repeal  of  the  cyder-tax, 
inonal  liberty  of  tlie  subject  was  con- 
y  the  resolution  ctgainst  general  war- 

wfu!  secrets  of  business  and  friendshtp 
lered  inviolable,  by  the  resolution  for 
M  the  seizure  of  papers. 
ide  of  America  was  set  free  from  injudi- 
I  ruinous  impositions  — its  revenue  was 
,  and  settled  upon  a  rational  foundation 
iroerce  extender!  with  foreif^n  countries; 
the  advantages  were  secured  to  Great 
y  the  act  for  repealing  certain  duties, 
uraginy,  regulating,  and  securing  the 
his  kingdom,  and  the  British  dominions 
ra. 

lU  were  provided  and  insured  to  our 
irei — the  sale  of  these  manufactures  was 
— the  African  trade  preservfd  and  ex- 
he  principles  of  the  act  of  navigation 
ind  the  plan  improved — and  the  trade 
I  rendered  free,  secure,  and  permanpnl. 
I  for  opening  certain  ports  in  Dominica 


Tliat  administration  was  the  first  which  proposed 
and  encouraged  publick  meetings  and  free  consul- 
tations of  merchants  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom; 
by  whicli  means  tlie  truest  lights  have  been  re- 
ceived ;  great  benefits  have  been  already  derived  to 
manufactures  and  commerce ;  and  the  most  exten- 
sive prospects  are  opened  for  further  improvement. 

Under  them,  the  interests  of  our  northern  and 
southern  colonies,  before  that  lime  jarring  and 
dissonant,  were  understood,  compared,  adjusted, 
and  perfectly  reconciled.  The  passions  and  ani- 
mosities of  the  colonies,  by  judicious  and  lenient 
measures,  were  allayed  and  composed,  and  the 
foundation  laid  for  a  lasting  agreement  amongst 
them . 

Whilst  that  administration  provided  for  the 
liberty  and  commerce  of  their  country,  as  tlie  true 
basis  of  its  power,  they  consulted  its  interests, 
they  asserted  its  honour  abroad,  witli  temper  and 
with  firmness  ;  by  making  an  advantageous  treaty 
of  commerce  witli  Russia;  by  obtaining  a  liquida- 
tion of  tlie  Canada  bills,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
proprietors  ;  by  reviving  and  raising  from  its  ashes 
the  negociation  for  the  Manilla  ransom,  which  had 
been  extinguished  and  abandoned  by  ttieir  prede- 
ce.'worB. 

TTiey  treated  their  sovereign  with  decency ; 
with  reverence.  They  discountenanced,  and,  it 
is  hoped,  for  ever  abolished,  the  dangerous  and 
unconstitutional  practice  of  removing  military  of- 
ficers for  their  votes  in  parliament.  They  finnly 
adhered  to  those  friends  of  liberty,  who  had  run 
all  hazards  in  its  cause;  and  provided  for  them  ia 
preference  to  every  other  claim. 

With  the  Earl  of  Bute  tliey  had  no  personal 
connexion  ;  no  correspondence  of  councils.  They 
neither  courted  him  nor  persecuted  him.  They 
practised  no  corruption  ;  nor  were  they  even  sus- 
pected of  it.    They  sold  no  offices.    They  obtained 
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no  reversions  or  pensions,  either  coming  in  or 
going  out,  for  themselves,  their  families,  or  their 
dependents. 

In  the  prosecution  of  their  measures  they  were 
traversed  by  an  opposition  of  a  new  and  singular 
character ;  an  opposition  of  placemen  and  pension- 
ers. They  were  supported  by  the  confidence  of 
the  nation.  And  having  held  their  offices  under 
many  difficulties  and  discouragements,  they  left 
them  at  the  express  command,  as  they  had  accepted 
them  at  the  earnest  request,  of  their  royal  master. 

These  are  plain  facts ;  of  a  clear  and  publick 
nature ;  neither  extended  by  elaborate  reasoning. 


nor  heightened  by  the  colouring  of  eloquence. 
They  are  the  services  of  a  single  year. 

The  removal  of  that  administration  from  power 
is  not  to  them  premature  ;  since  they  were  in  of- 
fice long  enough  to  accomplish  many^  plans  of 
publick  utility ;  and,  by  their  perseverance  and 
resolution,  rendered  the  way  smooth  and  easy  to 
their  successors ;  having  left  their  king  and  their 
country  in  a  much  better  condition  than  they 
found  them.  By  the  temper  they  manifest,  they 
seem  to  have  now  no  other  wish,  than  that  their 
successors  may  do  the  publick  as  real  and  as  faith- 
ful service  as  tbey  have  done. 


1 


I 


*ARTY  divkions,  whether  on  the  whole  operat- 

r  good  or  evil,  are  things  inseparable  from 

vemment.     This  is  a  truth  whicli,  1  believe, 

little  dispute,  having  been  established  by 

niform  experience  of  all  a^es.     The  part  a 

citizen  ought  to  take  in  these  divisions  has 

a    matter    of   much    deeper  controversy. 

God  forbid  that  any  controversy  relating  to 

tial  morals  should  admit  of  no  decision. 

to  me,  that  this  question,  like  most  of 

which  reg;ard  our  duties  in  life,  is  to 

lemiined  by  our  station  in  it.     Private  men 

be  wholly  neutral,  and  entirety  innocent  ; 

ibej  who  are  legally  invested  with  publick 

or  itand  on  the  high  ground  of  rank  and 

ity,  which  is  trust  implied,  can  hardily  in  any 

remain    indifferent,    without    tlie   certainty 

inking  into   insignificance  ;    and   thereby  in 

deserting  that  post  in  which,  with  the  fullest 

Ority,  and  for  the  wisest  purposes,  the  laws 

institutions  of  their  country  have  hxed  them, 

frver,  if  it  be  the  office  of  those  who  arc  thus 

pnutitnced,  to  take  a  decided  part,  it  is  no  less 

t  duty  that  it  should  be  a  sober  one.    It  ought 

circumscribed  by  the  same  laws  of  decorum, 

^balanced   by  tlte  same  temper,  which  bound 

Jieealate  all  the  virtues.    In  a  word,  we  ought 

"  to  party  with  all  the  moderation  which  does 

absolutely  enervate  that  vigour,  and  quench 

fervency   of  spirit,  without  which  the   best 

9  for  tlie  publick    good  mufit  evaporate  in 

It  tpeculation. 

It  probably  from  some  such  motives  that  the 
^of  a  very  respectable  party  in  tliis  kingdom 
been  hitiierto  silent.  For  these  two  years 
from  one  and  the  same  quarter  of  [wlilicks, 

Kaloiy  of  Ihe  Mhmritjr.     History  of  th«   Repeal  of  the 
CooBidnattow  on  Trade  knd  Finance.    PoHltCBl 


a  continual  fire  has  been  kept  upon  them  ;  some- 
times from  the  unwieldy  column  of  quartos  and 
octavos ;  sometimes  from  the  light  squadrons  of 
occa.sional  pamphlets  and  flying  sheets.  Every 
month  has  brought  on  its  periodical  calumny.  The 
abuse  has  taken  every  shape  which  the  ability  of 
the  writers  could  give  it;  plain  invective,  clumsy 
raillery,  misrepresented  anecdote.*  No  method  of 
vilifying  the  measures,  the  abilities,  the  intentions, 
or  tlie  persons  which  compose  tliat  body,  has  been 
omitted. 

On  their  part  nothing  was  opposed  but  patience 
and  character.  It  was  a  matter  of  the  most  serious 
and  indignant  affliction  to  persons  who  thought 
themselves  in  conscience  bound  to  oppose  a  mi- 
nistry dangerous  from  its  very  constitution,  as  well 
as  its  measures,  to  find  themselves,  whenever  they 
faced  their  adversaries,  continually  attacked  on  the 
rear  by  a  set  of  men  who  pretended  to  be  actuated 
by  motives  similar  to  theirs.  They  saw  that  the 
plan  long  pursued,  with  but  too  fatal  a  success,  was 
to  break  the  strengtli  of  this  kingdom  by  fritter- 
ing down  the  bodies  which  compose  it,  by  foment- 
ing bitter  and  sanguinary  animosities,  and  by 
dissolving  every  tie  of  social  aflection  and  publick 
trust.  These  virtuous  men,  ?uch  I  am  warranted 
by  publick  opinion  to  call  them,  were  resolved 
rather  to  endure  every  thing,  than  co-operate  in 
tliat  design.  A  diversity  of  opinion  upon  almost 
every  principle  of  politicks  had  indeed  drawn  a 
strong  line  of  separation  between  them  and  some 
others.  However,  they  were  desirous  not  to  ex- 
tend the  misfortune  by  unnecessary  bitterness; 
they  wished  to  prevent  a  difference  of  opinion  on 
the  commonwealth  from  festering  into  rancorous 
and  incurable  hostility.  Accordingly  they  en- 
Register,  kc.  Itc, 
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deavoiircd  that  all  past  controvcrsiea  should  be 
forgotten ;  and  that  enough  for  the  day  ^boutd 
be  the  evil  thereof.  There  is  however  a  h'mit  at 
which  forbearance  ceases  to  be  a  virtue.  Men 
may  tolerate  injuries  whilst  they  are  only  personal 
to  themselves.  But  it  is  not  the  first  of  virtues 
to  bear  with  moderation  the  indignities  that  are 
offered  to  our  country.  A  piece  haa  at  length 
appeared,  from  the  quarter  of  all  the  former 
attacks,  which  upon  every  publick  consideration 
demands  an  answer.  Whilst  persons  more  equal 
to  this  business  may  be  ens:aged  in  affairs  of 
greater  monient,  I  hope  1  shall  be  excused,  if,  in 
a  few  hours  of  a  time  not  very  important,  and 
from  such  materials  as  I  have  by  me,  (more  than 
enough  however  for  tins  purpose,)  1  undertake 
to  set  the  facts  and  arguments  of  this  wonderful 
performance  in  a  proper  light.  1  will  endeavour 
to  state  what  this  piece  is  ;  the  purpose  for  which 
I  take  it  to  have  been  written ;  and  the  effects 
(supposing  it  should  have  any  effect  at  al!)  it  must 
necessarily  produce. 

This  piece  is  called  The  present  State  of  the 
Nation.  It  may  be  considered  as  a  sort  of  digest 
of  tlie  avowed  maxims  of  a  certain  political  scliool, 
the  effects  of  whose  doctrines  and  practices  tins 
country  will  feel  long  asid  severely.  It  is  made  up 
of  a  farrago  of  almost  every  topick  which  has  been 
agitated  on  national  affairs  in  parliamentary  de- 
bate, or  private  conversation,  for  these  last  seven 
years.  The  oldest  controversies  are  hauled  out  of 
the  dust  with  which  time  and  neglect  had  covered 
them.  Arguments  ten  times  repeated,  a  thousand 
times  answered  before,  are  here  repeated  again, 
Publick  accounts  formerly  printed  and  re-printed 
revolve  once  more,  and  find  their  old  station  in 
this  sober  meridian.  All  the  common- place  la- 
mentations upon  the  decay  of  trade,  the  increase 
of  taxes,  and  the  high  price  of  labour  and  pro- 
visions, are  here  retailed  again  and  again  in  the 
same  tone  with  which  they  have  dmwled  through 
columns  of  Gazetteers  and  Advertisers  for  a  century 
together.  Paradoxes  whicli  affront  common  sense^ 
and  uninteresting  barren  trutlis  which  generate  no 
conclusion,  are  thrown  in  to  augment  unwieldy 
bulk,  without  adding  any  thing  to  weight.  Be- 
cause two  accusations  are  better  than  one,  con- 
tradictions are  set  staring  one  another  in  the  face, 
without  even  an  attempt  to  reconcile  them.  And, 
to  give  the  whole  a  sort  of  portentous  air  of 
labour  and  information,  the  table  of  the  house  of 
commons  is  swept  into  this  grand  reservoir  of 
politicks. 

As  to  the  composition,  it  bears  a  .<!(riking  and 
whimsical  resemblance  to  a  funeral  sermon,  not 
only  in  the  pathetick  pniyer  with  which  it  con- 
cludes, but  in  llie  style  and  tennur  of  the  whole 
performance,  It  is  piteouslv  doleful,  notlding 
every  now  and  then  towards  dulnes,s  ;  well  stored 
with  pious  frauds,  and,  like  most  discourses  of 
the  sort,  much  better  calculated  for  the  private 
advantage  of  the  preacher  than  the  edification  of 
the  hearers. 

The  autlior  has  indeed  ao  involved  his  subject. 


that  it  is  frequently  far  from  being  easy  10 
prehend  his  meaning.  It  is  happy  fortliepul 
that  it  is  never  difficult  to  fathom  his  design,  lie 
apparent  intention  of  this  author  is  to  draw  the 
most  aggravated,  hideous,  and  deformed  pictuie 
of  the  state  of  this  country,  which  his  querulou 
eloquence,,  aided  by  the  arbitrary  dominion  he 
assumes  over  fact,  is  capable  of  exhibiting.  H»l 
he  attributed  our  misfortunes  to  their  true  cause, 
tlie  injudicious  tampering  of  bold,  improvideot, 
and  visionary  ministers  at  one  period,  or  to  their 
supine  negligence  and  traitorous  dissensions  at  an- 
other, the  complaint  had  been  just,  and  might  have 
been  useful.  But  far  the  greater  and  much  the 
worst  part  of  the  state  which  he  exhibits,  is  owing, 
according  to  his  representation,  not  to  accidental 
and  extrinsick  mischiefs  attendant  on  tlie  nation, 
but  to  its  radical  weakness  and  constitutional du' 
tempers.  All  this  however  is  not  without  purpose. 
The  author  is  in  hopes,  that,  when  we  are  fallen 
into  a  fanatical  terrour  for  the  national  .salvai 
we  shall  then  be  ready  to  throw  ourselves, 
sort  of  precipitate  trust,  some  strange  disposii 
the  mind  jumbled  upof  presumption  and di 
into  the  hands  of  the  most  pretending  and 
undertaker.  One  such  undertaker  at  least  be  1 
in  readiness  for  our  service.  But  let  me 
this  generous  person,  that  however  he  may 
ceed  in  exciting  our  fears  for  the  publick  di 
he  will  Iind  it  hai'd  indeed  to  engage  us  to 
any  conBdence  tu  the  system  he  proposes 
security. 

His  undertaking  is  great.  The  puq>ose 
pamphlet,  at  which  it  aims  directly  or  oblu 
m  every  page,  is  to  persuade  the  publick  of 
or  four  of  the  most  oifficult  points  in  the  w 
that  all  the  advantages  of  the  late  war  were  oot 
part  of  the  Bourbon  alliance  ;  that  the 
Paris  perfectly  consulted  the  dignity  and  ini 
of  this  country  ;  and  that  the  American  Si 
act  was  a  master-piece  of  policy  and  finance; 
the  only  good  minister  this  natioit  has  en 
since  his  Majesty's  accession,  is  the  Earl  of 
and  the  only  good  managers  of  revenue  wt;  hvm\ 
seen,  are  Lord  Despenser  and  Mr.  George  Grea- 
ville  ;  and,  under  the  description  of  men  of  viitat 
and  ability,  he  holds  them  out  to  us  as  thr  aaif 
jversons  fit  to  put  our  affairs  in  order.  Let  nnl  tlie 
reader  mistake  me:  he  docs  not  actually  name 
these  persons  ;  but,  having  highly  applauded  thar 
conduct  in  all  its  parts,  and  heavily  censurMJ 
every  other  set  of  men  in  the  kingdom,  he  tin 
recommends  us  to  his  men  of  virtue  and  ability 

Such  is  the  autlmr's  scheme.  Whether  it  wffl 
answer  his  purpose  I  know  nut.  But  surely  tiol 
purpose  ought  to  be  a  won<lerfuUy  good  one, 
warrant  the  methods  he  hns  taken  to  comi 
If  the  facts  and  reasonings  in  this  piece  are 
ted,  it  is  all  over  with  us.  The  continuance 
tranquillity  depends  upon  the  compassion  ot 
rivals.  Unable  to  secure  to  ourselves  the 
tages  of  peace,  we  are  at  the  same  ttOH! 
unfit  for  war.  It  is  impossible,  if  this  i 
things  be  cr(^ditcd  abroad,  that  wc  can  have 


once  :  all  nations  will  fly  from  so  dangerous  a 

ineiion,  lest,  instead  of  boin^  partakers  of  our 

rngth,  they  should  only  become  sharers  in  our 

If  it  is  believed  at  home,  atl  that  firmness 

ind  and  dignified  national  couraije,   which 

to  be  the  great  support  of  this  isle  ag'ainst 

veers  of  tlie  world,  must  melt  away,  and  fail 

in  us. 

such  a  state  of  thin^  can  it  be  ami&s  if  I  aim 
Idin^  out  some  comfort  to  the  nation  ;  another 
of  comfort,  indeed,  than  that  whii.-h  this  writer 
iea  for  it ;  a  comfort,  not  from  its  physician, 
from  its  constitution ;  if  I  attempt  to  shew 
all  the  arguments  upon  which  he  founds  the 
,y  of  that  constitution,  and  the  necessity  of  that 
lician,  are  vain  and  frivolous  ?  I  will  follow 
r  closely  in  his  own  long  career,  through 
the  peace,  the  finances,  our  trade,  and 
politicks  :  not  for  the  sake  of  the  par- 
r  measures  which  he  discusses  ;  that  can  be 
use  ;  they  are  all  decided  ;  their  good  is  all 
e*i,  or  their  evil  incurred  :  but  for  the  sake 
principles  of  war,  peace,  trade,  and  finances, 
principles  are  of  infinite  moment.  They 
come  again  and  again  under  consideration  ; 
it  imports  the  publick,  of  all  things,  that  those 
to  ministers  be  enlarged,  and  just,  and  well 
Sixned,  upon  all  these  subjects.  What  notions 
'author  entertains  we  shall  see  presently :  no- 
I  in  my  opinion  very  irrational,  and  extremely 
rou8;  and  which,  if  they  should  crawl  from 
ilets  into  counsels,  and  be  realized  from  pri- 
iipeculation  into  national  measures,  cannot 
hastening  and  completing  our  ruin. 
author,  after  having  paid  his  compliment 
ihewy  appearances  of  the  late  war  in  our 
in  the  utmost  haste  to  tell  you  that  these 
oce*  were  fallacious,  that  they  were  no 
than  an  imposition.  —  I  fear  I  must  trouble 
with  a  pretty  long  r{uotation,  in  order 
before  him  the  more  clearly  this  author's 
iar  way  of  conceiving  and  reasoning  : 
appily  (the  K.)  was  then  advised  by  minis- 
,  who  rlid  not  suffer  themselves  to  be  daz- 
by  the  glare  of  brilliant  appearances ;  but 
ing  them  to  be  fallacious,  tJjcy  wisely  re- 
to  profit  of  their  splendour  before  our 
should  also  discm;er  the  imposition. — 
eaue  in  the  exports  was  found  to  have 
ot'casioned  chiefly  bv  the  demands  of  our 
'eets  and  armies,  and,  instead  of  bringing; 
to  the  nation,  wa^  to  Ihi  paid  for  by  op- 
e  taxes  upon  the  f)eoplc  of  England. 
the  British  seamen  were  consuming  on 
our  men  of  war  and  privateers,  foreitjn 
and  foreign  seamen  were  employed  in  the 
tion  of  our  merchandize  ;  and  tlie 
i*,  »  great  a  source  of  wealth  and 
,  irvM  entirthj  entfrossed  hti  the  neutral 
a.  'n>c  number  of  British  sliips  annually 
^  m  our  ports  was  reduced  1756  sail,  con- 
9*2,559  tons,  on  a  medium  of  the  six 
war,  compared  with  the  six  years  of  j>eace 
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"  preceding  it. — The  conc|uest  of  the  Havannah 
'*  had,  indeed,  stopped  the  remittance  of  specie 
"  from  Mexico  to  Spain  ;  but  it  had  not  enabled 
'*  England  to  seize  it:  on  the  contrary,  our  mer- 
"  chants  suffered  by  the  detention  of  the  galleons, 
"  as  their  correspondents  in  Spain  were  disabled 
"yVom   paying    them   for    their   goods   sent    to 
"  America.      The  loss  of  the  trade  to  old  Spain 
"  was  a  farther  bar  to  an  injlux  of  specie  ;  and 
"  Uie  attempt  upon  Portugal  had  not  only  deprived 
"  us  of  an  import  of  bullion  from  thence,  but  tlie 
"  payment  of  our  troops  employed  in  its  defence 
"  was  a  fresh  drain  opened  for  the  diminution  of 
"  our   circulating   specie. — The    high   premiums 
"  given  for  new  loans  had  sunk  the  price  of  the 
**  old  stock  near  a  third  of  its  original  value  ;  so 
"  that  the  purchasers  had  an  obligation  from  the 
*'  state  to  repay  them  with  an  addition  of  3."3  per 
"  cent,  to  their  capital.     Every  new  loan  required 
"  new  taxes  to  be  imposed  ;   new  taxes  must  add 
"  to  the  price  of  our  manufactures  and  lessen 
"  their  consumption  among  foreigners.     The  de- 
"  cay  of  our  trade  must  necessarily  occasion  a 
"  decrease  of  the  public  revenue :  and  adcficiency 
"  of  our  funds  must  eitlier  be  made  up  by  fresh 
"  taxes,  which  would  only  add  to  the  calamity;' 
"  or  our  national  credit  must  be  destroyed,  by 
"  shewing  the  f>ublick  creditors  the  inability  of 
"  the  nation  to  repay  tJiein  their  principal  money. 
"  — Bounties  had  already  been  given  for  recruits 
"  which  exceeded  the  year's  wages  of  the  plowman 
"  and  reaper  ;  and  as  these  were  exhausted,  and 
"  husbandry  stood  still  for  want  of  hands,  the 
"  manufacturers  were  next  to  be  tempted  to  quit 
"  tl»e   anvil    and    the  loom  by  higher  offers. — ■ 
"  France,    bankrupt    France^   had  no  such   ca~ 
"  lomities    impending   over   her  ;     her   distresses 
"  were  grealy  but  they  were  immediate  and  tem- 
"  porary  ;  her  want  of  credit  preserved  her  from 
"  a  great  increase  of  debt,  and  the  loss  of  her 
"  ultramarine  dominions  lessened  her  expences. 
"  Her  colonies   had,  indeed,  put  themselves  into 
"  the  hands  of  the  English  ;  but  the  property  of 
'*  her  subjects  had  been  preserved  by  capitula- 
'*  tions,  and  a  way  opened  for  makinfj  her  those 
"  remittances,   which    the   war   had  before  sus- 
"  pended,  with  as  rrntch  security  as  in  the  time 
"  of  peace. — Her  armies  in  Germany  had  been 
"  hitherto  prevented  from  seizing  upon  Hanover ; 
"  but   they  continued  to  encamp  on   the   same 
"  ground  on  whicli  the  first  battle  was  fought; 
"  and,  as  it  must  ever  happen  from  the  policy  of 
"  that  government,  the  last  troops  she  sent  into 
"  the  field  were  always  found  to  be  the  best,  and 
*•  her  frequent  losses  only  served  to  fill  her  rcgi- 
"  ments  with  better  soldiers.      The  conquest  of 
"  Hanover  became  therefore  evenj  campaign  more 
'*  probable.     It    is   not   to    be    noted,   that    the 
"  French  troops  received  subsistence  only  for  the 
"  last  three  years  of  the  war  ;  and  that,  although 
"  large  arrears  were  due  to  tliem  at  its  conclusion, 
"  the  charge  was  the  less  during  its  continuance."* 
I  f  any  one  be  willing  to  see  to  how  much  greater 
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lengths  the  aiithor  carries  tliese  ideas,  he  will  re- 
cur to  the  book,  Tliis  is  sufficient  for  a  specimen 
of  his  manner  of  thinking.  1  believe  one  reflection 
uniformly  obtrudes  itself  upon  every  reader  of 
these  paragraphs.  For  what  purpose  in  any  cause 
shall  we  hereafter  contend  with  France  ?  Can  we 
ever  flatter  ourselves  that  we  sliail  wage  a  more 
Buccessfti!  war  ?  If,  on  our  part,  in  a  war  the  most 
prosperous  we  ever  carried  on,  by  sea  and  by  land, 
and  in  every  part  of  tlie  globe,  attended  witli  the 
unparalleled  circumstance  of  an  immense  increase 
of  trade  and  augmentation  of  revenue;  if  a  con- 
tinued series  of  disappointments,  disgraces,  and 
defeats,  followed  by  publick  bankruptcy,  on  the 
part  of  France  ;  if  all  these  still  leave  tier  a  gainer 
on  the  whole  balance,  will  it  not  be  downright 
phrensy  in  us  ever  to  look  her  in  the  face  again, 
or  to  contend  with  her  any,  even  the  most  essential, 
points,  since  victory  and  defeat,  though  by  ditler- 
ent  ways,  equally  conduct  us  to  our  ruin  ?  Sub- 
jection to  France  without  a  struggle  will  indeed  be 
less  for  our  honour,  but  on  every  principle  of  our 
author  it  nvust  be  more  for  our  advantage.  Ac- 
cording to  his  representation  of  things,  the  q«ies- 
tion  is  only  concerning  the  most  easy  fall,  France 
had  not  discovered,  our  statesman  tells  us,  at  tlie 
end  of  that  war,  tJie  triumphs  of  defeat,  and  the 
resources  which  are  derived  from  bankruptcy.  For 
my  poor  part,  1  do  not  wonder  at  their  blindness. 
But  tlie  English  ministers  saw  further.  Our  author 
has  at  length  let  foreigners  also  into  the  secret, 
and  made  them  aliogclher  as  M'isc  as  ourselves. 
It  is  their  own  fault  if  (vuhjato  imperii  arcano) 
tliey  are  imposed  upon  any  longer,  Tliey  now 
are  apprized  of  the  sentiments  which  the  great 
candidate  for  the  government  of  this  great  empire 
entertains;  and  tliey  will  act  accordingly.  They 
are  taught  our  weakness  and  their  own  advan- 
tages. 

He  tells  the  world,*  that  if  France  carries  on 
the  war  against  us  in  Gprmany,  every  loss  she  sus- 
tains contributes  to  the  achievement  of  her  con- 
quest. If  her  armies  are  three  years  unpaid,  she 
is  the  less  exhausted  by  expence.  If  her  credit  is 
destroyed,  she  is  the  less  oppressed  with  debt.  If 
her  Ironps  are  cut  to  pieces.  Uiey  will  by  her  ]jo- 
licy  (and  a  wonderful  policy  it  is)  be  improved, 
and  will  be  supplied  with  much  better  men.  If 
the  war  is  carried  on  in  the  colonies,  he  tells  them 
that  the  loss  of  her  ultramarine  dominions  lessens 
her  expences.t  and  ensures  her  remittances  : 

Prr  danma,  per  aedes,  ah  ipto 
Ducit  opct  nnimumque  ferro. 

If  SO,  what  is  it  we  can  do  to  hurt  her  ?— it  will  be 
all  an  impotitwn,  q\\  fallacious.  Why  tlie  result 
must  be  — 

-— Ofcidit,  occ'uiU 

Sftff  omnu,  rl  fitrluna  nwtri 

Nomtnn. '■ — 

Tlie  only  way  which  the  author's  principles  leave 
for  our  escape,  is  to  reverse  our  condition  into 
that  of  France,  and  to  take  her  losing  carfls  into 
our  hands.  Out  though  his  principles  drive  him 
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to  it,  his  politicks  will  not  suffer  him  to 
tfiis  ground.     Talking  at  our  ease  and  of 
countries,  we  may  bear  to  be  diverted  witJi  sue 
speculations;   but  in  England  we  shall  never  1 
taught  to  look  upon  the  annihilation  of  our  tr 
the  ruin  of  our  credit,  the  defeat  of  our  ar 
and  tlie  loss  of  our  ultramarine  dominions,  (« 
ever  the  author  may  think  of  them,)  to  be  thiel 
road  to  prosperity  and  greatness. 

The  reader  does  not,  I  hope,  imagine  thsl 
mean  seriously  to  set  about  the  refutation  of  thei^l 
uningenious  paradoxes  and  reveries  without  una'' 
ginution.  I  state  them  only  tliat  wc  may  discaiii4 
little  in  the  questions  of  war  and  peace, 
weighty  of  all  questions,  what  is  the 
those  men  who  are  held  out  to  us  as  the  onlj] 
of  an  expiring  nation.     The  present  ministry! 
deed  of  a  strange  character;  at  once  indolent  M 
distracted.     But  if  a  ministerial  system  should 
f<)rmed,  actuated  by  such  maxims  as  are  avoi 
in  this  piece,  thevtcesof  the  present  ministry  wc 
become  tllieir  virtues ;  their  indolence  would'! 
the  greatest  of  all  publick  benefits,  and  adis 
that  entirely  defeated  every  one  of  tlieir  sch< 
would  be  our  only  security  from  destruction. 

To  have  stated  these  reasonings  is  enough, 
presume,  to  do  their  business.     But  tJiev  are 
companied   with   facts  and   records,   which 
seem  of  a  little  more  weight.     I  trust,  hoi 
that  the  facts  of  this  author  will  be  as  far 
bearing  the  touchstone,  as  his  arguments, 
little  enquiry,  they  will  be  found  as  g^reat 
position  as  the  successes  they  arc  meant  to 
ciale ;   fur  they  are  all  either  false  or  fallac 
applied  ;  or  not  in  the  least  to  the  purpooe^ 
which  they  are  produced. 

First  the  author,  in  order  to  support  his  favot 
paradox,  lliat  our  possesion  of  llie  French 
nies  was  of  no  detriment  to  France,  has  the 
proper  to  inform  us,  that  t  "  they  put  tlit 
"  into  the  hands  of  tlie  English."  He  usMl 
same  assertion,  in  nearly  the  same  words,  in; 
other  place  ;^  *'  her  colonies  had  put  ll 
"  into  our  hands."  Now,  in  justice  not  onlyi 
fact  and  common  sense,  but  to  the  incotn|>anili 
valour  and  ^x^rseverance  of  our  military  and  nWl 
forces  thus  unhandsomely  traduced,  I  must 
this  autJior,  that  the  French  colonies  did  not' 
*'  themselves  into  the  hands  of  the  English."! 
were  compelled  to  submit ;  ihev  were  subdl 
dint  of  English  valour.  Will  the  five  »< 
carried  on  in  Canada,  in  which  fell  one  of  i 
cipal  hopes  of  this  nation,  and  all  the  batt 
and  gained  during  that  anxious  period,  conmc*! 
tiiis  author  of  his  mistake  ?  I^et  him  inquire  of  IsitJ 
.IctTcry  Amherst,  under  whose  conduct  that 
was  carried  on  ;  of  Sir  Charles  Saunders.  i 
steadiness  and  presence  of  mind  saved  our 
and  were  so  eminently  serviceable  in  the 
course  of  the  siege  of  Quebec  ;  of  General  Ml 
ton,  who  was  shot  through  the  l>ody  there, 
Frtnce  "  put  her  colonics  into  the  hands 
'•  Engliili." 
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Though  he  has  made  no  exception,  yet  I  would 

be  liberal  to  liim ;  [jeriiaps  he  means  to  confine 

himself  to  her  colonies  in  the  West  Indies.     But 

sorely  it  will  fare  as  ill  with  him  there  as  ia  North 

[Vinierica,  whilst  we  remember  that  in  our  first  at- 

Itempt   at  Martinico  we  were  actually  defeated ; 

Ithat  it  was  three  moDths  before  we  reduced  Gua- 

tli&loupo;  and  that  the  conquest  of  the  Havannah 

achieved  by  the  highest  conduct,  aided  by 

Lctrcumatances  of  the  greatest  good  fortune.     He 

I  the  expence  botli  of  men  and  treasure  at 

we  bought  that  place.     However,  if  it  had 

leased  the  peace-makers,  it  was  no  dear  pur- 

for  it  was  decisive  of  the  fortune  of  Uie 

and  the  terms  of  the  treaty  :  the  duke  of  Ni- 

[vemois  thought  so;  France,   England,  Europe, 

considered  it  in  that  light ;  all  the  world,  except 

the  then  friends  of  the  then  ministry,  who  wept 

for  our  victories,  and  were  in  haste  to  get  rid  of 

Idle  burthen  of  our  conquests.    Tliis  author  knows 

llbftt  Fmnre  did  not  put  tliose  colonies  into  the 

ids  of  England ;  but  he  welt  knows  who  did 

the  most  valuable  of  them  into  the  hands  of 

France. 

the  next  place,  our  authoir*  is  pleased  to 
ler  the  conquest  of  those  colonies  in  no 
light  than  as  a  convenience  for  tlie  remit- 
1  to  France,  which  he  asserts  that  the  war  had 
re  suspended,  but  for  which  a  way  was  open- 
(by  our  conquest)  as  secure  as  in   time  of 

re.  I  charitably  hope  he  knows  nothing  of 
Bobjcct.  I  referred  him  lately  to  our  com- 
Bumders,  for  the  resistance  of  the  French  colonies ; 
I  now  wish  he  would  apply  to  our  custom-house 
■tries,  and  our  merchants,  for  the  advantages 
l»liii-h  we  derived  from  them. 

In  ITfil,  there  was  no  entry  of  goods  from  any 
[lii«  conquered  places  but  Guadaloupe ;  in  that 
H  stood  thus : 

£. 
iporU  from  Guadaloupe,         value,  482,179 


J 762^  when  we  had  not  yet  deli- 
up  our  conquests,  the  ac- 
lOt  wax, 
rGimdaloiipe, 
Martinico, 


513,244 
288,425 


imports  in  1762,  value,  £.801,699 


1763,  after  we  had  delivered  up  the 
wverdtgnty  of  these  islands,   but 
kepi  open  a  communication  with 
dwa,  uw  imports  were, 
fftiac!a  loupe. 


; .,ti.      - 

ToCal  ioiports  in  1763, 


f. 
412,303 
34-t,I6I 
249,386 


value,    £.1.005,850 
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Besides,  1  find,  in  the  account  of  bullion  im- 
ported and  brought  to  the  Bank,  that  during  that 
period  in  which  the  intercourse  with  tlie  Havan- 
nah was  open,  we  received  at  that  one  shop, 
in  treasure,  from  that  one  place,  559,810/.  ;  in 
the  year  1763,  389,450/.;  so  that  the  import 
from  these  places  in  that  year  amounted  to 
1,395,300/. 

On  this  state  the  reader  will  observe,  that  I 
take  the  imports  from,  and  not  the  exports  to^ 
these  conquests,  as  the  measure  of  tlie  advantages 
which  we  derived  from  them.  I  do  so  for  retisons 
which  will  be  somewhat  worthy  tlie  attention  of 
such  readers  as  are  fond  of  this  species  of  enquiry. 
I  say  therefore  1  choose  the  import  article,,  as  the 
best,  and  indeed  the  only  standard  we  can  have, 
of  the  value  of  the  West  India  trade.  Our  export 
entry  does  not  comprehend  the  greatest  trade  we 
carry  on  with  any  of  the  West  India  islands,  the 
sale  of  negroes:  nor  does  it  give  any  idea  of  two 
other  advantages  we  draw  from  them  ;  the  remit- 
tance.fi  for  money  s]>ent  here,  and  tlie  payment  of 
part  of  the  balance  of  the  North  American  trade. 
It  is  therefore  quite  ridiculous,  to  strike  a  balance 
merely  on  the  face  of  an  access  of  imports  and  ex- 
ports, in  that  commerce;  though,  in  most  foreign 
branches,  it  is,  on  tiie  whole,  the  best  melhod.  If 
we  should  take  that  standard,  it  would  appear,  that 
tlic  balance  with  our  own  islands  is,  annually,  se- 
veral hundred  thousand  pounds  against  this  coun- 
try,! Such  is  its  aspect  on  the  custom-house  en- 
tries ;  but  we  know  the  direct  contrary  to  be  the 
fact.  We  know  that  tlie  West  Indians  are  always 
indebted  to  our  merchants,  and  tliat  the  value  of 
every  shilling  of  West  India  produce  is  English 
properly.  So  that  our  import  from  them,  and  not 
our  export, ought  always  to  be  considered  as  their 
true  value;  and  this  corrective  ought  to  be  applied 
lo  all  general  balances  of  our  trade,  which  are 
formed  on  the  ordinary  principles. 

If  possible,  this  was  more  emphatically  true  of 
the  French  West  India  island.?,  whilst  they  con- 
tinued in  our  hands.  That  none,  or  only  a  very 
contemptible  part,  of  the  value  of  lliis  produce 
ccjuld  be  remitted  to  France,  the  author  will  see, 
perhaps  with  unwillingness,  but  with  the  clearest 
conviction,  if  he  considers,  that  in  the  year  1763, 
a/ier  wc  had  ceased  to  export  to  the  isles  of  Gua- 
daloupe and  Martinico,  and  to  tJie  Havannah, 
and  after  the  colonies  were  free  to  send  all  their 
produce  to  Old  France  and  Spain,  if  they  had  any 
remittance  to  make ;  he  will  see,  tliat  we  importetl 
from  those  places,  in  that  year,  to  the  amount  of 
1,395,300/.  So  far  was  the  whole  annual  pro- 
duce of  these  islands  from  being  adequate  to  the 
payments  of  their  annual  call  upon  us,  that  titis 
mighty  additional  importation  was  necessary, 
though  not  quite  .siifficient,  to  discharge  tlie  debts 
contracted  in  the  few  years  we  held  them.  The 
proj)erty,  therefore,  of  their  whole  produce  was 

In  this,  which  ii  the  rommon  way  n(  stntini^  Ibr  bnlnnrc.  It 
will  appear  upwsnto  of  two  railliom  against  us.  which  is  ridi- 
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ours  ;  not  only  during  the  war,  hut  even  for  more 
than  a  year  after  the  peace.  The  author,  I  hope, 
will  not  again  vcntiiie  upon  so  rash  and  discourag- 
ing a  proposition  concerning  the  nature  and  effect 
of  those  conquests,  as  to  call  them  a  convenience 
to  Uie  remittances  of  France ;  he  sees,  hy  this 

^account,  tliat  what  he  asserts  is  not  only  without 
foundation,  hut  even  impossible  to  be  true. 

As  to  our  trade  at  that  time,  he  labours  uit!i  all 
his  might  to  represent  it  as  absolutely  ruined,  or 
on  tlie  very  edge  of  ruin.  Indeed,  as  usual  with 
him,  he  is  often  as  equivocal  in  his  expression,  as 
lie  is  clear  in  his  design.  Sometimes  he  more  than 
insinuates  a  decay  of  our  commerce  in  that  war  ; 
sometimes  he  admits  an  cncrease  of  exports ;  but 
it  is  in  order  to  depreciate  tiie  advantages  we  might 
appear  to  derive  from  that  encrease,  whenever  it 
should  come  to  l>e  proved  against  him.  He  tells 
you,*  '*  that  it  was  chietty  occasioned  by  the  dc- 

,**  mands  of  our  own  fleets  and   armies,  and,  in- 

^**  stead  of  bringijig  wealtli  to  tlit;  nation,  was  to 
♦'  be  paid  for  by  oppressive  taxes  upon  the  people  of 
"  England."  Never  was  any  thing  more  destitute 
of  foundation.  It  might  be  proved,  with  the  great- 
est ease,  from  tlie  nature  and  quality  of  the  goods 
exported,  as  well  a*  from  the  situation  of  the  places 
to  which  our  nierchandixc  was  sent,  and  which  the 
war  could  no  wise  affect,  that  the  supply  of  our 
Heels  and  armies  could  not  have  I>een  the  cause  of 
lliis  wonderful  encrease  of  trade;  its  cause  was 
•evident  to  the  whole  world  ;  the  ruin  of  the  trade 
)f  France,  and  our  possession  of  her  colonies. 
What  wonderful  cflTccts  this  cause  produced  tlie 
reader  will  sec  below  ;t  and  he  will  form  on  that 
account  some  judgment  of  the  author's  candour 
or  information. 

Admit  however  that  a  great  part  of  our  export, 
though  nothing  is  more  remote  from  fact,  was 
owing  to  the  supply  of  our  fleets  and  armies  ;  was 
it  not  something  ? — wiis  it  not  jxruliarly  fortunate 
for  a  nation,  that  she  was  able  from  her  own 
bosom  to  contribute  largely  to  the  supply  of  her 
armies  militating  in  so  many  distant  countries  ? 
The  author  allows  that  France  did  not  enjoy  the 
same  advantages.  But  it  is  remarkable,  through- 
out liis  whole  lK)ok,  tliat  those  circumstances 
which  have  ever  been  considered  as  great  benefits, 
and  decisive  proofs  of  national  superiority,  are, 
when  in  our  hands,  taken  eitiier  in  diminution  of 
some  oUicr  apparent  advantage,  or  even  sometimes 
aa  positive  misfortunes.  The  opticks  of  that 
politician  nui.<it  l»e  of  a  strange  conformalicm,  who 

'Deholda  every  thing  in  this  distorted  shape. 
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.So  far  as  to  our  trade.  With 
navigation,  he  is  still  more  uncai>y  at  our  siH 
aivd  still  more  fallacious  in  his  state  of  it^ 
text,  he  affirms  it  "  to  have  been  entirely  c^ 
"  by  the  neutral  nations."!  This  he  asserts  n 
and  boldly,  and  without  the  least  concer 
though  it  cost  no  more  than  a  single  glance 
eye  upon  liis  own  margin  to  see  the  full  reli 
of  this  assertion.  His  own  account  proves  j 
liiin,  tliat,  in  the  year  1761,  tlie  British  d 
amounted  to  527,557  tons — the  foreiM 
more  than  180,102.  The  medium  of  hisli 
British,  '2,449,555  tons — foreign  only  i)0 
TIfis  state  (his  own)  demonstrates  that  thei 
nations  did  not  entirely  engross  our  navigt 

I  am  willing  from  a  strain  of  candour  to 
that  (his  author  speaks  at  random  ;  that  he 
slovenly  and  inaccurate,  and  not  fallacioa 
matters  of  account,  however,  this  want  of 
not  excusable  :  and  the  difierence  beiweei 
iral  nations  entirely  engrossing  our  navL 
and  being  only  subsidiary  to  a  vastly  a^fl 
trade,  makes  a  most  material  diiferencH 
argument.  From  that  principle  of  fairness,  i 
the  author  speaks  otherwise,  I  am  willing  I 
pose  he  means  no  more  than  tliat  our  nari 
had  so  declined  as  to  alarm  us  with  tfa 
bable  loss  of  this  valuable  object.  I  shal 
ever  shew,  that  his  whole  proposition,  wd 
modifications  he  may  plc-.ise  to  give  it,  ifl 
foundation  ;  that  our  navigation  had  not  Q 
ed  ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  had  greatly  eof 
in  the  war ;  that  it  had  encreased  by  |k 
and  that  it  was  probable  the  same  caifl 
continue  to  augment  it  to  a  still  greater T 
to  what  an  height  it  is  liard  to  say,  had  oi 
cess  continued.  ~ 

But  first  I  must  observe,  I  am  mud 
citous  whether  his  fact  be  true  or  no,  ths 
his  principle  be  well  established.  Casesi 
things,  principles  are  living  and  product 
aflinn  then,  that,  if  in  time  of  wsu"  our 
the  gix)d  fortune  to  encrease,  and  at 
time  a  large,  nay  tlie  largest,  proportic 
riage  had  been  engrossed  by  neutral 
ought  not  in  itself  to  have  been  consic 
circumstance  of  distress.  War  is  a  time 
venience  to  trade:  in  general  it  must  be' 
cd,  and  must  find  its  way  as  it  can.  It  t 
happy  for  nations  that  they  are  able  to  call  i 
tral  navigation.  Tliey  all  aim  nt  it.  Fr«ll 
(Icavoured  at  it,  but  could  not  compaM  it. 
this  author  say,  that,  in   a  war  witn  8p«kl 
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,n  assistance  would  not  be  of  absolute  necessity  ? 
hat  it  would  not  be  the  most  gross  of  all  fullics  to 
efuse  it  ? 

Ir  the  next  place,  his  method  of  stating  a  me- 
iium  of  six  years  of  war,  and  six  years  nf  [neace, 
D  ^Jecide  thi*  qiie^stion,  is  altogedier  unfair.  To 
ay,  in  derogation  of  tlie  advantafjes  of  a  war, 
bal  navigation  wn.s  not  equal  to  what  it  was  in  time 
f  peace,  is  what  hitherto  has  never  been  heard  of. 
lo  war  ever  bore  that  test  but  tlie  war  which  he 
9  bitterly  laments.  One  may  lay  it  down  as  a 
Mzini,  that  an  average  estimate  of  an  object  in  a 
Indy  course  of  rising  or  of  falling,  must  in  its 
kite  be  an  unfair  one;  more  particularly  if  the 
^■e  of  the  rise  or  fall  be  visible,  and  its  continu- 
Bp  in  any  deg^rec  probable.  Average  estimates 
■nerer  just  but  when  the  object  fluctuates,  and 
iP  reason  can  be  assigned  why  it  should  not  con- 
:  still  to  fluctuate.  The  author  cliooscs  to  allow 
at  all  for  this  :  he  has  taken  an  average  of 
'years  of  the  war.  He  knew,  for  every  body 
r»,  tliat  the  first  three  years  were  on  the  whole 
Bither  unsuccessful ;  and  that,  in  consequence  of 
iusill  success,  trade  sunk,  and  navigation  declined 
it ;  but  that  grand  delusion  of  the  three  last 
turned  the  scale  in  our  favour.  At  the  be- 
of  lliat  war  (as  in  the  commencement  of 
war)  traders  were  struck  witli  a  sort  of 
nek.  Many  went  out  of  the  freighting  business, 
by  degree*,  as  the  war  continued,  the  terrour 
toff;  the  danger  came  to  be  better  appreciated, 
better  provided  against ;  our  trade  was  car- 
|0B  ia  luge  fleets,  under  regular  convoys,  and 
.greatsafcty.  The  freighting  business  revived. 
»hip«  wene  fewer,  but  much  larger;  and 
the  n!iml>er  decreased,  the  tonnage  was 
nugrnenlcd;  insomuch  that  in  1761  the 
shipping  had  risen  by  the  author's  own 
527,557  tons.— In  the  last  year  he  has 
.  of  tlie  peace,  it  amounted  to  no  more 
494,772  ;  tliat  is,  in  the  last  year  of  the  war 
32,785  tons  more  than  in  the  correspondent 
'  of  hi»  peace  average.  No  year  of  the  peace 
it  except  one,  and  tliat  but  little. 
filir  account  of  the  matter  is  tliis.  Our 
btui,  as  we  have  just  seen,  encrease<l  to  so 
liahing  a  degree  in  1761,  as  to  employ  Briti.sh 
id  foreign  ships  to  the  amount  of  707,059  tons, 
jbcli  w  149,500  more  than  we  employed  in  the 
■t  jvU  of  the  peace.  Tlius  our  trade  encreased 
'lan  a  fifth;  our  British  navif^ration  had  en- 
likewisc  with  this  astonishing  enrrease  of 
i^  but  was  not  able  to  keep  pace  with  it ;  and 
about  120,000  tons  of  foreign  shipping 
60,000,  which  had  been  employed  in  the 
,  ynkt  fit  the  peace.  Whatever  hap|)ened  lo  our 
faping'  in  the  former  years  of  the  wfir,  ihi;;  would 
^Bo  true  state  of  the  case  at  the  time  of  tlic 
^nf.  If  wie  bail  lost  something  in  the  beginning, 
^■■il  tlien  rernvere<l.  anfl  more  than  recovere<l, 
jRor  lonea.  Such  is  the  ground  of  the  dole- 
|1  ^omptaintfl  of  the  author,  that  the  carnjinfj 
w>as  wholly  engrossed  h\j  the  netitral  >nt- 


I  have  dune  fairly,  and  even  very  moderately, 
in  taking  this  year,  and  not  hi.s  average,  as  the 
standard  <jf  what  might  be  expected  in  future,  had 
the  war  continued.  The  author  will  be  compelled 
to  allow  it,  unless  he  uudeitakes  to  shew,  first, 
that  the  p<jssessioii  of  Canada,  Martinico,  Guada- 
loupe,  Grenada,  the  Havannah,  llie  Philippines, 
the  whole  African  trade,  the  whole  Ea-st  India 
trade,  and  the  whole  Newfoundland  fishery,  had 
no  certain  inevitable  tendency  to  encrease  the 
British  shipping ;  unless,  in  the  second  place,  he 
can  prove  that  those  trades  were,  or  might  be,  by 
law  or  indulgence,  carried  on  in  foreign  vessels  ; 
and  unless,  tliirdiv,  he  can  demonstrate  that  tlie 
premium  of  insurance  on  British  ships  was  rising 
as  the  war  continued.  He  can  prove  not  one  of 
these  points.  1  will  shew  him  a  fact  more  that  is 
mortal  to  his  assertions.  It  is  the  state  of  our 
shipping  in  1762.  The  author  had  his  reasons  for 
stopping  short  at  the  preceding  year.  It  would 
have  appeared,  had  lie  procce<led  farllier,  tliat  our 
tonnage  was  in  a  course  of  uniform  augmentation, 
owing  to  llie  freight  derived  from  our  foreign 
conf[uests,  and  to  the  perfect  security  of  our  navi- 
gation from  our  clear  and  decided  suj>eriority  at 
sea.  This,  1  say,  would  have  appeared  from  the 
state  of  the  two  years  : 


1761.  British, 

1762.  Ditto, 

1761.  Foreign, 

1762.  Ditto, 


527,557  tons. 

559,537  tons. 

160,102  tons. 

129,502  tons. 


The  two  last  years  of  the  peace  were  in  no  degree 
equal  to  these.  Much  of  the  navigation  of  1763 
w^as  also  owing  to  the  war  ;  this  is  manifest  from 
the  large  part  of  it  employed  in  tlie  carriage  from 
the  ceded  islands,  witfi  which  the  communication 
still  continued  open.  No  such  circumstances  of 
glory  and  advantage  ever  attended  upon  a  war. 
Too  happy  will  be  our  lot,  if  we  should  again  be 
forced  into  a  war,  to  befiold  any  thing  that  shall 
re!>emblc  them  ;  and  if  we  were  not  then  the  better 
for  them,  it  is  not  in  the  ordinary  course  of  God's 
providence  to  mend  our  condition. 

In  vain  does  the  author  declaim  on  the  high  pre- 
miums given  for  the  loans  during  the  war.  His 
long  note  swelled  with  calculations  on  that  subject 
(even  supposing  the  most  inaccurate  of  all  calcu- 
lations to  be  just)  would  be  entirely  thrown  away, 
did  it  notser\'e  to  raise  a  wonderful  opinion  of  his 
financial  skill  in  those  who  are  not  less  surjirised 
than  edified,  when,  with  a  soleitm  face  and  myste- 
rious air,  they  are  told  that  two  and  two  make 
four.  For  what  else  do  we  learn  from  this  note  ? 
That  the  more  expo  nee  is  incurred  by  a  nation,  the 
more  money  will  be  required  lo  defray  it ;  that 
in  proportion  to  the  continuance  of  thatexpence, 
will  be  the  continuance  of  borrowing:  tltat  llie 
encrease  of  burrowing  and  the  encrease  of  debt 
will  go  hand  in  hand  ;  and  lixstly,  that  the  more 
money  you  want,  the  harder  it  will  be  to  cet  it  : 
and  tliat  tlic  scarcity  of  ihe  commodity  will  en- 
hance the  price.     Who  ever  doubted  tlic  Iruth.or 
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the  insig^nificancc,  of  these  proposijions  '  ivhat  *lo 
they  prove  *.  tliat  war  is  expensive,  aiuJ  peace  de- 
sirable. They  contain  nnthing:  more  tliati  acoiii- 
mon-jilace  against  war  ;  the  easiest  of  all  topicks. 
To  bring;  them  home  to  his  purpose,  he  ought  to 
have  shewn  tiiat  our  enemies  had  money  upon 
better  terms ;  which  he  has  not  sliewn,  neither 
can  he.  I  shall  speak  more  fully  to  this  point  in 
another  place.  He  ought  to  have  shewn  that  the 
money  they  raised,  upon  whatever  terms,  had  pro- 
cured thoni  a  more  lucrative  retiini.  He  knows 
thai  our  expenditure  purchased  commerce  and 
coiKjuest :  theirs  acquired  nothing  but  defeat  and 
bankruptcy. 

Thus  tlic  autlior  has  laid  down  his  ideas  on  the 
subject  of  war.  Next  follow  those  he  entertains 
on  that  of  peace.  The  treaty  of  Paris  upon  the 
whole  luis  his  approbation.  Indeed,  if  his  account 
of  the  war  be  just,  he  mi^ht  have  spared  hixnself 
all  furtlier  trouble.  The  rest  is  drawn  on  as  an 
inevitable  conclusion.*  If  die  house  of  Bourbon 
had  the  advantajfc,  she  must  pjive  the  law ;  and 
the  |»eace,  though  it  were  rauch  worse  than  it  is, 
had  still  been  a  good  one.  But,  as  the  world  is 
yet  deluded  on  the  stale  of  that  war.  other  argu- 
ments are  necessary ;  and  the  author  has  in  my 
opinion  very  ill  supplied  them.  He  tells  of  many 
things  we  have  got,  and  of  which  he  has  made 
out  a  kind  of  bill.  This  matter  may  be  brought 
within  a  very  narrow  compass,  if  we  come  to  con- 
sider tFie  rerjuisiies  of  a  good  |>eacc  under  some 
plain  distinct  heads.  I  apprehend  tJhoy  may  be 
reducedtotlic.se:  1.  Stability;  2.  Indemnifica- 
Hion  ,  .'J.  Alliance. 

As  to  the  first,  tJic  author  more  than  obsciirelv 
hints  in  several  places,  thai  lie  thinks  the  peace  tiot 
likely  to  la«t.  However,  he  does  furnish  a  secu- 
rity ;  a  security,  in  any  light,  1  fear,  but  insuffi- 
cient;  on  hi-s  hypothesis,  surely  a  very  odd  one: 
+  "  By  stipulating  for  the  entire  possession  nf  ihe 
**  continent,  (says  he,)  tlie  restored  French  islands 
•*  are  become  in  some  measure  dependent  on  ihe 
*'  British  empire  ;  and  tlie  good  faith  of  France  in 
**  observing  the  treaty  guarantee*!  by  the  value  at 
"  which  she  estimates  their  possession."  This  au- 
thor soon  grows  weary  of  his  principles.  Tliey 
84"ldoni  last  him  for  two  pages  together.  When 
the  advantages  of  the  war  were  to  be  depreciated, 
then  the  loss  of  the  ultramarine  colonies  lightened 
the  expences  of  France,  facilitated  her  remittances, 
nnd  therefore  her  colonists  put  them  into  our  hands. 
Accorfling  to  this  author's  system,  the  actual  pos- 
session of  those  colonies  ought  to  give  us  little  or 
no  advantage  in  the  negociation  for  peace ;  and 
y('l  tlxe  chance  of  possessing  them  on  a  future  oc- 
casion gives  a  perfect  security  for  the  preservation 
of  tliat  jK*ace.  J  Tlie  conquest  of  the  Havannah, 
if  it  did  not  serve  Spain,  rather  distressed  England, 
»ay»  our  author.^  But  the  molestation  which  her 
galleons  nuiy  suffer  from  our  station  in  Pensacola 
^iveiBi  us  advantages,  for  which  we  were  not  nllnw- 
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cd  to  credit  ihe  nation  for  the  Havann 
place  surely  full  as  well  situated  for  cV' 
purpose  as  Pensacola,  and  of  more  int^ 
than  ten  thousand  Pensacolas. 

Tlie  author  sets  very  little  by  conqu' 
pose  it  is  because  he  makes  them  so  v 
On  this  subject  he  speaks  with  the  gi 
tainty  imaginable.  We  have,  nccordt 
nothing  to  do,  but  to  go  and  tnke  possessioi 
ever  we  think  proper,  of  the  French 
settlements.  It  were  better  that  he  liadi 
a  little  what  advantage  the  peace  gave 
the  invfLston  of  these  colonies,  which 
jKjssess  before  the  peace.  It  would  not 
amiss  if  he  had  consulted  Lite  publick  cxt 
and  ourcouimandcrs,  concerning  the  absol 
tainty  of  those  conquests  on  which  he  is  pi 
found  our  security.  And  if,  after  all,  be  slioi 
discovered  them  to  be  so  very  sure,  and 
easy,  he  might  at  least,  to  preserve  com 
have  looked  a  few  pages  back,  and  (no  unj 
thing  to  htm)  listened  to  himself,  where  . 
"  that  the  most  successful  enterprise 
"  compensate  to  the  nation  for  tlie  waste 
"  pie,  by  carrying  on  war  in  unhealthy  c 
A  position  which  he  repeats  again,  paj 
So  that,  according  to  himself,  his  sec 
worth  the  suit;  according  to  fact,  he 
chance,  God  knows  what  a  chance, 
at  it ;  and  therefore,  according  to 
giving  np  the  most  valuable  of  all  poi 
hopes  to  conquer  tliem  back,  under  any 
of  situation,  is  the  most  ridiculous 
ever  was  imagined  for  the  peace  of  a  _ 
is  true  his  friends  did  not  give  up  Canadl 
could  not  give  up  every  thing ;  let  us  bh 
most  of  it.  We  have  Canada,  we  know  ill 
We  have  not  the  French  any  longer  to  i 
North  America;  and  from  this  circutnstai 
derive  considerable  advantages.  But 
rest  a  little.  The  autlior  touches  upon 
which  sounds  under  his  fingers  but  a 
and  melancholy  note.  North  America 
indeed  a  great  strength  to  this  nation, 
nity  of  portii,  in  ships,  in  provisions,  in 
found  her  a  sound,  an  active,  a  vi 
of  the  empire.  I  \\o[tc,  by  wise  mi 
will  again  become  so.  Butoneofoiir 
sent  misfortunes  is  her  discontent  nnd  di 
ence.  To  which  of  tlie  author's  favouiil 
discontent  is  owing,  we  all  know  but  W 
cieiitly.  It  would  be  a  dismal  event,  if  ilii 
dalion  of  his  security,  and  indeed  of  all  out 
strength,  should,  in  reality,  become  our 
and  if  all  the  powers  of  tins  ojupire,  w 
to  fall  with  u  compactetl  weight  upou 
our  enemies,  shouhl  be  dissipated  and  d 
a  jealous  vigilance,  or  by  hostile  att 
one  another.  Ten  Canadas  cannot 
security  for  the  peace,  and  for  every 
able  to  this  country,  which  we  liavc  lost 

■■  tlitm  lor  their  foo<t«  witl  lo  AmrriM."    Stale 
|i.  7. 

II  I'  xt,  li  1  P. 


n  and  the  obedience  of  our  colonies. 
(rise  miniMcr,  he  is  the  true  friend  to 
>  sliall  be  able  to  restore  it. 
1  to  the  security  for  tiie  j>eace.  The 
us,  that  the  orig:inal  o^reat  purposes  of 
i  more  than  accomplished  by  tlie  treaty. 
las  experience  and  reading  enough  to 
,  in  the  course  of  a  war,  events  may 
at  render  its  original  very  far  from 
rincipal  purpose.     This  ono:inal  may 

circumstances,  so  as  to  become  not  a 
the  second  or  even  the  third  map;ni- 
uat  this  is  so  obvious  tliat  it  will  not 
y  to  put  cases  for  iu  illustration.  In 
»  soon  as  Spain  entered  into  the  qitar- 
irity  of  North  America  was  no  lonjjer 
the  foremost  object.  The  Famifi/  Com- 
!cn  I  know  not  how  long-  before  in  aj^i- 
t  then  it  was  that  we  saw  produced 
it  and  action  tJte  most  odious  and  most 
)f  all  the  conspiracies  ao:ain8t  the  liber- 
ape  that  ever  has  been  framed.  The 
lain  was  the  first  fruits  of  that  league  ; 
ity  against  that  leagvie  oujjht  to  have 
ndamcntal  point  of  a  pacification  with 
who  compose  it.  We  had  materials  in 
I  have  constructed  that  security  in  such 
I  never  to  be  sliakeri.     But  how  did 

aud  able  men  of  our  author  labour 
ait  end  ?  They  took  no  one  step  to- 
On  tlic  contrary  they  countenanced, 
,  as  far  as  it  depended  on  lliem,  recog- 
all  its  parts ;  for  our  plenipotentiary 
I  those  who  acted  for  the  two  crowns, 
ad  been  diH'ereut  ministers  of  the  same 
The  Spanish  minister  received  his  in- 
lot  from  Madrid,  but  from  Versailles, 
not  hid  from  our  ministers  at  home, 
covcry  ouo;ht  to  have  alarmed  them,  if 

their  country  had  been  the  object  of 
y.  They  could  not  but  have  seen  that 
panish  monarchy  was  melted  down  into 
of  Versailles.  But  they  ihotiE^ht  this 
*  an  advantag'e ;  as  it  enabled  them 
g^h  with  tlieir  work  the  more  expedi- 
xpedition  was  every  thing;  to  them ; 
knee  mig:ht  happen  during^  a  protracted 
to  discover  the  great  imposition  of  our 

me  spirit  they  nep^ociated  the  terms  of 
If  U  were  thought  advisable  not  to 
mitive  security  from  Spain,  the  most 
iciplesof  policy  dict<ited  that  the  bur- 
I  cenions  ou^rht  to  fall  upon  France ; 
try  thing  which  was  of  grace  and  fa- 
bc  g^iven  to  Spain.  Spain  could  not, 
,  laave  executed  a  capital  article  in  the 

St,  which  oblig^ed  her  to  comj»ensate 
rmnrc.  At  least  she  could  not  do  it 
br  she  was  expressly  precluded  by 
of  Utrecht  from  ceding  any  territory 
iny  advantage  in  trade  to  that  power. 
»ur  ministers  ?  Tliey  took  from  Spain 
Florida,  an  object  of  no  value 


except  to  shew  our  dispositions  to  be  i|uitc  e<|UJii 
at  least  towards  both  powers ;  aixl  tliey  enabled 
France  to  compensate  Spain  by  tiie  girt  of  Ixiui- 
siana  :  loading  us  with  uli  the  hurshness,  leavinsj 
the  act  of  kindness  with  France^  and  opening 
thereby  a  door  to  tlie  fulfilling  of  this  the  most 
consolidating  article  of  the  family  compact.  Ac- 
cordingly tliat  dangerous  league,  thus  abetted  and 
autliorized  by  the  Englisli  ministry  without  an 
attempt  to  invalidate  it  in  any  way,  or  in  any  of 
its  parts,  exists  to  this  hour;  and  has  grown 
stronger  and  stronger  every  hour  of  its  exist- 
ence. 

As  to  the  second  component  of  a  g<j<Hl  peace, 
cantpensatioH,  I  have  but  littte  troiibh.' ;  the  author 
has  said  nothing  upon  that  head.  He  has  tiotliing 
to  say.  After  a  war  of  such  cxpence,  this  ought 
to  haine  been  a  capital  consideration.  But  on  what 
he  has  l>een  so  prudently  silent»  I  think  it  is  right 
to  speak  plainly.  All  our  new  acquisitions  toge- 
tlier,  at  this  time,  scarce  aHbrd  matter  of  revenue, 
either  at  home  or  abroad,  sufficient  to  defray  the 
expence  of  their  establishmetit^  ;  not  one  shilling 
to\vards  the  reduction  of  our  debt.  Guadalonjie 
or  Martinico  alone  would  have  given  us  material 
aid  ;  much  in  the  way  of  duties,  much  in  the  way 
of  trade  and  navigation.  A  goo<l  ministry  would 
have  considered  how  a  renewal  of  the  Assieatu 
might  have  been  obtained.  We  had  as  much  right 
to  ask  it  at  the  treaty  of  Paris  as  at  tlie  treaty  of 
Utrecht.  We  had  incomparably  more  in  otir  hands 
to  purchase  it.  Floods  of  treasure  would  have 
poured  into  this  kingdom  from  such  a  source  ;  and, 
under  proper  management,  no  small  part  of  it 
woidd  have  taken  a  publick  direction,  and  liavo 
fructified  an  exhausted  exchequer. 

If  this  gentleman's  hero  of  finance,  instead  of 
flying  from  a  treaty,  which,  though  he  ni»w  de- 
fends, he  could  not  approve,  and  would  not  op- 
pose :  if  he,  instead  of  shifting  into  am  office, 
which  removed  him  iVom  the  manufacture  of  the 
treaty,  had,  by  his  credit  with  the  then  great  di- 
rector, acquired  for  us  these,  or  any  of  these,  ob- 
jects, the  possession  of  Guadaloupe  or  Martinico, 
or  the  renewal  of  the  Assienio,  he  might  have  held 
his  head  high  in  his  country;  because  he  would 
have  performed  real  service ;  ten  thousand  times 
more  real  senice,  than  all  the  economy  of  which 
this  writer  is  perpetually  talking,  or  all  the  little 
tricks  of  finance  which  the  expertest  juggler  of 
the  treasury  can  practise,  could  amount  to  in  a 
thousand  years.  But  the  occasiuii  is  lost ;  the 
lime  is  gone,  perhaps,  for  ever, 

.fVsto  the  third  rcrjuisite,  alliance^  there  too  the 
author  is  silent.  What  strength  of  that  kind  did 
they  acquire  ?  They  got  no  one  new  ally  ;  they 
stripl  the  enemy  of  not  a  single  old  one.  They 
disgusted  (how  justly,  or  unjusllv,  matters  not) 
every  ally  we  had ;  and  from  that  tune  to  this 
we  stand  friendless  in  Euro(>e.  But  of  this  naked 
condition  of  their  country  I  know  some  jjcoplc 
are  not  ashamed.  Tlicy  have  their  system  of  po- 
liticks ;  our  ancestors  grew  great  by  another.  In 
this  manner  these  virtuous  men   concluded    the 
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peace ;  and  their  practice  is  only  consonant  to 
tlieir  theory. 

Many  tliinp^a  more  mig;ht  be  observed  on  this 
curious  head  of  our  author's  Rpecniations.  But, 
takinjg;  leave  of  what  the  writer  says  in  his  serious 
part,  if  he  be  serious  in  any  part,  I  shall  only  just 
point  out  a  piece  of  his  pleasantry.  No  man,  1 
believe,  ever  denied  that  the  time  for  making 
peace  is  that  in  which  the  best  terms  may  be  ob- 
tained. But  what  that  time  is,  together  with  the 
use  that  ha^s  been  made  of  it,  we  are  to  judge  by 
seeing  whether  terms  adequate  to  our  advantages, 
and  to  our  necessities,  have  been  actually  obtained. 
— Here  is  the  pinch  of  the  quesilion,  to  which 
llie  author  ought  to  have  set  his  shouldere  in 
earnest.  Instead  of  doing  this,  he  slips  out  of  the 
harness  by  a  jest ;  and  sneeringly  tells  us,  that,  to 
determine  this  point,  we  must  know  the  secrets  of 
the  French  and  Spanish  cabinets,"  and  that  par- 
liament was  pleased  to  approve  the  treaty  of  peace 
without  calling  for  the  correspondence  concerning 
it.  How  just  this  sarcasm  on  that  parliament  may 
be,  I  say  not ;  but  how  becoming  iu  the  author,  1 
leave  it  to  his  friends  to  determine. 

Having  thus  gone  through  the  questions  of  war 
and  peace,  the  author  proceeds  to  state  our  debl, 
and  the  interest  which  it  carried,  at  the  time  of  the 
treaty,  with  the  unfairness  and  inaccuracy,  how- 
ever, which  distinguish  all  his  assertions,  and  all  his 
calculations.  To  detect  every  fallacy,  and  rectify 
every  mistake,  would  be  endless.  It  will  be  enough 
to  point  out  a  few  of  thera,  in  order  to  shew  how 
unsafe  it  is  to  place  any  thing  like  an  implicit 
trust  in  such  a  writer. 

The  interest  of  debt  contracted  during  the  war 
is  stated  by  the  author  at  2,614.892/.  The  par- 
ticulars ap[)ear  in  pages  14  and  1.5.  Among  them 
is  stated  the  unfunded  debt,  9,975, 017^  supposed 
to  carry  interest  on  a  medium  at  3  per  cent,  which 
amounts  to  299,250/.  We  are  referred  to  the 
Considerations  on  the  Trade  and  Finances  of  the 
Kingdom,  p.  2'2,  for  the  particulars  of  that  un- 
funded debt.  Turn  to  the  work,  and  to  the  place 
referred  to  by  the  author  himself,  if  you  have  a 
mind  to  see  a  clear  detection  of  a  capital  fallacy 
of  this  article  in  his  account.  Yon  will  there  see 
Uiat  this  unfunded  debt  consists  of  the  nine  fol- 
lowing articles:  the  remaining  subsidy  to  the 
duke  of  Brunswick ;  the  remaining  dedommage- 
ment  to  the  Ijindgrave  of  Hesse ;  the  German 
demands ;  the  army  and  ordnance  extraordina- 
ries;  the  deficiences  of  grants  and  funds;  Mr. 
Touchett's  claim  ;  the  debts  due  to  Nova  Scotia 

*  Something  however  hu  tranxpired  in  the  qunrrrN  nmoagr 
tiKMC  concerned  In  that  tmnyncUoa.  It  »ceras  the  ijnod  Utniui 
of  Britain,  ao  much  vnunled  by  our  author,  did  hig~dutv  nobly. 
Whilst  we  were  ecaininEr  such  advantaffcn,  Uie  court  of  Prance 
wu  Mtonisbed  at  our  conce«iioo>.  "rti  apportj  it  Venaillc!i, 
"  il  est  vnd,  lea  RatifleiUiona  du  Rol  d'Angletcrre  A  vottre 
"grand  HonnnHent,  el  A  eelui  lie  hieit  itaMtreM.  Je  doii  ccla 
•*  nu  bontdi  du  Roi  d' AnRlelc  rre,  k  eel  Its  dc  Milord  Hiiie,  Ti 
"  Mont.  Ic  f'otnle  dr  V'iry,  !k  Mon*.  le  Due  de  Nivpriiois,  ei 
•'  en  On  i  mon  stftvolr  Uirc."  Lcltres,  kc.  du  Chcv.  L>  Eon, 
p  Al. 

t  "  Tlic  navy  bilU  arr  not  due  tkll  tit  months  nftrr  i)i«v  hnvi> 


and  Barbadoes ;  Ejcchequer  bills ;  and 
debt.  The  extjcme  fallacy  of  this  stjite 
escape  any  reader  who  will  be  at  the  p 
compare  the  interest  money,  witli  which  he 
us  to  have  been  loaded,  in  his  State  of  the  1 
with  the  items  of  the  principal  debt  to  wl 
refers  in  his  Consideratiojis.  The  reader  m 
serve,  that  of  this  long  list  of  nine  article 
two,  the  exchequer  bills,  and  part  of  tb 
debt,  carriexl  any  interest  at  all.  The  firsts 
ed  to  l,8OO,0UO/. ;  and  this  undoubtedly 
interest.  The  whole  navy  debt  indeed  am 
to  4,576,915/. :  but  of  this  only  a.  part 
interest.  Tlie  author  of  tJie  Consideratiot 
labours  to  prove  this  very  point  in  p.  18 
Mr.  G.  has  always  defended  himself 
same  ground,  for  the  insufficient  prov 
for  the  discharge  of  that  debt.  The 
see  their  own  authority  for  it.  Y 

Mr.  G.  did  in  fact  provide  no 
2,150,000/.  for  the  discharge  of  these  bi 
years.  It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  these  ( 
men  would  lay  their  heads  together,  ths 
would  consider  well  this  matter,  and  agre 
something.  For  when  the  scanty  provisior 
for  the  unfunded  debt  is  to  be  vindicated,  t 
are  told  it  is  a  very  small  jmrt  of  that  debt 
carriers  interest.  But  when  the  publick  is 
represented  in  a  miserable  condition,  and  tb 
sequences  of  the  late  war  to  be  laid  before 
dreadful  colours,  then  we  are  to  be  told  tii 
unfunded  debt  is  within  a  trifle  of  tea  mil 
and  so  large  a  portion  of  it  carries  interest  ti 
must  not  compute  less  than  3  per  cent. 
whole. 

In  the  year  1764,  parliament  voted 
towards  llie  discharge  of  the  navy  debt. 
could  not  be  applied  solely  to  the  disrh  :  .  -  ' 
carrying  interest;  because  part  of  il 
seamen'swages  must  have  been  paid,  jn  '  i 
carried  no  interest  at  all.  Notwithsi.iini:i;: 
we  find  by  an  account  of  the  Journals  of  the  h 
of  commons,  in  the  following  session,  thatlbe 
debt  carrying  interest  was,  on  the  3 1st  of  OB 
ber,  1764,  no  more  than  1,687,442/.  I  tft 
therefore  that  I  admit  too  much  when  I  adMi 
navy  debt  carrying  interest,  after  the  cresW 
the  navy  annuities  in  the  year  1763.  to  ha« 
2,200,000/.  Add  the  exchequer  bills;  vo^ 
whole  tjnfunded  debt  carrying  interest  will  h" 
millions  instead  of  ten :  and  the  annml  in' 
paid  fur  it  at  4  per  cent,  will  be  160.000/.  ifl 
of  299,250/.     An  errour  of  no  smalt 


•  lar^  nrrear  of  pay.  which,  thougli  kept  In  the 

•  never  be  claimed,  the  person*  to  whom  il  was 

*  neither  assiinioc^  nor  representatives.    The  pn 

*  »uoh  xums  eannot  be  a^L^ertaioed  -,  but  tbcT 
'  reckoned  lew  than  13  or  14  hundred  IbnuaajMi 
'  Dec.  17.V1,  whon  the  navy  delrt  wn»  redttced 
'rouldbe.  it  ttill  nmnunted  to  ].'0a,3STI.  IB*. 
'chiefly  of  nrlioles  whieh  could  not  then  bedli 
MiclcJi'will  Iv*  Inr^er  trnw.  in  pm|ior1ion  trifte 

'  r-    ■     '  ■•    '  -■     •  ■        '     ■  ■■     ■"    '•  '    -Iwtlt 
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)uld  not  have  been  owing  to  inadvcr- 


nisrepre^ntation  of  the  encrease  of  the 
itmblishment  is  still  more  extraordinary 
t  of  the  interest  of  the  unfunded  delrt.  Tlie 
iji  great  undoubtedly.  However,  tlie 
Wm  no  fault  with  it,  and  ungues  it  only  as  a 
ikfgiinient  to  support  die  strange  cliirae- 
posals  he  u  to  make  us  in  tlie  close  of  his 

the  encrease  of  revenue.  The  greater  he 
it  establishment,  tlie  stronger  he  expected 

in  argument  :  but,  whatever  he  expected 
tsed,  he  should  have  stated  the  matter 
He  tells  us  that  this  establishment  is  nearly 
M)/.  more  tlian  it  was  in  173"2,  1753,  and 
an  of  peace.  This  he  has  dune  in  his 
inner,  by  assertion,  widiout  troubling  him- 
JT  with  proof  or  probability.  For  he  lias 
n  us  any  state  of  tlie  peace  establishn  'MU 
ears  1753  and  1754,  the  time  which  he 
0  compare  with  the  present.  As  1  am 
lo  force  him  to  that  precision,  from  whidi 
f9  flies  as  from  his  most  dangerous  enemy, 
sen  at  the  trouble  to  search  the  Journais  in 
id  between  the  two  last  wars  :  and  I  find 
peace  establishment,  consisiin^oftliu  navy, 
ance,  and  the  several  incidental  expiences, 
d  to  2, .346, 594/.  Now  is  this  writer 
lugh  to  imaj^ine,  that  the  peace  establisli- 
1764  and  the  subsequent  years,  made  up 
5  «arae  articles,  is  3,800,000/.   and  up- 

Uis  assertion  however  gjoes  to  this.     But 

fethe  liberty  of  correcting  him  in  lliis 
e,  and  from  an  autliorily  he  cannot 
rom  his  favourite  work,  and  standing  au- 
[I^Considerations.  We  find  tiiere,  p.  43,* 

rblishmentof  1764and  I7fi5  slated  at 
This  is  near  two  hundred  thonsaml 
leas  tlian  tliat  piven  in  The  State  of  tlic 
But  even  from  lliis,  in  order  to  render 
le»  which  compose  tlie  peace  establishment 
.wo  periods  correspondent,  (for  oltierwise 
inc4  he  compared,)  we  must  deduct  first, 
']en  of  the  deficiency  of  land  and  malt, 
mount  to  300,01)0/.  They  certainly  are 
)f  the  establishment;  nor  are  tlicy  inchidcd 
Hini,  which  I  have  slated  above  for  the 
iment  in  the  time  of  the  former  peace.  If 
*  proper  lo  be  stated  at  all,  they  ought  to 
i  in  lx»th  accounts.  We  must  also  deduct 
nes  of  funds,  202,400/.  These  de- 
likc  difference  between  the  interest 
le  publick  for  monies  borrowed,  and 
[of  the  taxes  laid  fur  the  discharjj:e  of 
Annual  provision  is  indeed  to  be 
by  parliament  :  but  in  the  enquiry 
ucb  IS  only  what  cliarge  is  brought 


l:».*iti 

l.fKU 
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on  the  publick  by  interest  paid  or  to  be  paid  fur 
money  borrowed,  the  utmost  thut  the  author 
should  do,  is  to  bring  into  the  account  die  fiill 
interest  for  uU  that  money.  Thi.s  he  lias  done  in 
p.  15;  and  he  repeats  it  in  p.  18,  llie  very  page 
I  am  now  examining',  2,614,892/.^  To  compre- 
hend afterwards  in  the  peace  estahlisfiment  the 
deficiency  of  the  fund  created  for  payment  of  tliat 
interest,  would  be  layinj^  twice  to  the  account  of 
the  war  part  of  the  same  sum.  Suppose  ten  mil- 
lions borrowed  at  4 per  cent,  and  die  fund  for  pay- 
ment of  the  interest  to  produce  no  more  than 
200,000/,  The  whole  annual  charg^eon  die  pub- 
lick is  400,000/,  It  can  be  no  more.  But  to 
charp^e  the  interest  in  one  part  of  the  account,  and 
then  the  deficiency  in  the  other,  would  be  charg- 
ing  600,000/.  TJie  deficiency  of  funds  musl 
therefore  be  also  deducte«l  from  the  peace  establish- 
ment in  the  Considerations ;  and  then  the  peace 
establishment  in  that  author  will  be  reduced  lo  the 
same  articles  widi  those  included  in  the  sum  I  have 
already  nitnitioned  for  the  peace  establishment  be- 
fore the  last  war,  in  the  year  1753,  and  1754. 


Peace  establiishmeut  iu  the  Considera- 
tions ....         -    3,609,700 

Deduct  deficiency  of  land 

and  malt  -         -    300,000 

Ditto  of  funds        -    •     -     203,400 

502,400 


3,107,300 
Peace  establishment  before  the  late 
war,  in   which    no   deficiencies  of 
land   and   malt,   or   funds  are  in- 
cluded       ...         -         -    2,346,594 


Difference     -  £.  760,706 


Being:  aliout  Ijalf  the  sum  which  our  author  ha.s 
been  pleased  to  suppose  it. 

Let  us  |)ut  the   whole  together.     The   author 
stales. 

Difference  of  peace  establishment  be- 
fore and  since  the  war  -         -     1 ,500,000 

Interest  of   debt  contracted  by    the 

war  .---■-    2.614,892 


Carried  over       -    4,114,892 


X. 

Brouclitup    ■    XWB.flflO 
Kor  1  lie  civil  cstablislimeut on  Uic  coast  uf  Attica        .Vin 

Mtlilia •"".""» 

!)rn<nrm'y  iif  loiiil  (indmalt       .       -       -       •      .inii.nin 

i)flV-|<-licy  nl  Cnn<^<^ 202.100 

Exlraorilinarlcs  ol  the  nrtny  and  navy  -^ aJ.non 

ToUl 
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Brought  over  -   £.  4,1 14,892 
The  real  difference  in  the 

peace  establishment  is    -    760,706 

The  actual  interest  of  tlie 
funded  debt,  including 
that  charged  on  the 
sinking  fund  -  2,315,642 

The  actual  inte- 
rest of  unfund- 
ed debtat  most     160,000 


Total  interest  of  debt  con- 
tracted by  the  war 


2,475,642 


increase  of  peace  establishments,  and 
interest  of  new  debt    -         -         - 


3,236,348 


Errour  of  the  author    -  £.  878,544 

It  is  true,  the  extraordinaries  of  tlie  army  have 
been  found  considerably  greatpr  than  the  author 

)of  the  Considerations  was  pleased  to  foretel  they 
would  be.  The  author  of  The  Present  State 
avails  himself  of  that  cnoreasc,  and,  finding  it  suit 
hh  purpose,  sets  tlit  whole  down  in  the  jK-'acc  cstab- 
li!»hment  of  the  present  times.  If  this  is  allowed 
him, his  errour  perhaps  maybe  reduced  to  700,000/. 
But  i  doubt  the  author  of  the  Considerations  will 
not  thank  him  for  admitting-  200,000/.  and  up- 
wards, as  the  peace  establishment  for  extraordi- 

1  naric-s,  when  tliat  author  has  so  much  laboured  to 

'confine  them  within  35,000/. 

These  are  some  of  tlie  capital  fallacies  of  the 
author.  To  break  the  thread  of  my  discourse  as 
little  as  |-K)9iible,  I  have  dirown  into  the  margin 
many  instances,  thoutjh  God  knows  far  from  die 
whole,  of  his  inaccuracies,  inconsistencies,  and 
want  of  common  care.  I  tltink  myself  obliged 
take  some  notice  of  them,  in  order  to  take  off" 
from  any  authority  this  writer  may  have;  and  to 
put  an  end  to  the  deference  which  careless  men 
arc  apt  to  pay  to  one  who  boldly  arrays  his 
accounts,  and  marshalls  his  figures,  in  perfect 
confidence  that  their  correctness  will  never  be  ex- 
amined.* 

However,  for  argument,  I  am  content  to  take 
his  slate  of  it.  "Die  debt  waa  and  is  enormous. 
The  war  was  expensive.  The  best  economy  had 
not  perhaps  been  used.     But  I  must  observe,  that 

1  war  and  economy  are  things  not  easily  reconciled  ; 
and  tliat  the  attempt  of  leaning  towards  parsimony 
in  such  a  state  may  be  the  worst  managentent,  and 

Upon  the  money  borrowed  in  PflO,  the  premiuni  of  one  pT 
iif,  wiu  lor  «l  vefiTs.  not  for  an .  (hi»  Annuity  hns  tx-cn  pnid  eitrht 
ycflfB  Insteiif)  '■>  — «^' ..  >he  cum  |»id is ilierefore  G40.(Kiu/.  instearf 
of  SBn,W>t  :  '  <k' term  U  worth  10 yean  uid  a  qunrfer 

imteod  of  1 1  value  b  «D0,ooo;.  Inttead  of  sw.unj^  : 

■nd  the  whck    that  premlam  la  l.mKCOOI.  Instead  of 

l.4>KK0UN.  TUe  liJteerroun  are  observable  tn  bitcompntntion  on 
the  addlUooal  capital  of  three  per  nut.  on  the  loon  of  that  >  enr. 

In  liki:  riiilnncr.  nn  Ihp  lunii  r.l    17ft}    the  mitlii.r   iHiiTipulcs  on  live 

■■  ••  lenii«,  that 

'  rriiuri  of  I  hi- 

.       .  ,     I    J    !  in  tliiM  imrt 

.  <■  .in>i  lurm-stiu-iM  prnve  th<  ni 

Thus  the  prrmiiini't  in  l7''iS  nr^ 

*"'',"     '  '   rour  in  the  flr«t  rule  of  arithmetic. 


%  •••  tman  mhI  ttciiMTn. 


in  the  end  llie  worst  economy  in  tli«  worid, 
hazanling  the  total  loss  of  all  the  charge  iocumjil, 
and  of  every  thing  along  witli  it. 

But  cut  ^noall  tliisdetailof  our  debt  '  Haatite 
author  given  a  single  light  towards  any  matenat 
reduction  of  it?  Not  a  glimmering.  We  shall aee 
in  its  place  what  sort  of  thing  he  propoees.  Bat 
before  he  commences  his  ojierations,  in  erder  to 
scare  the  publick  imagination,  he  raises  by  art  nu- 
gick  a  thick  mist  before  our  eyes,  through  wiiidi 
glare  the  most  ghastly  and  horrible  phantomi. 

Hunc  igihtr  terrorein  an'tmi  taiehmsqtie  necate  at, 
Non  nidii  soiu,  tiMfut  lucula  teia  diet 
Diicutiaut,  sed  natara  upecia  ratioque. 

Lfit  us  therefore  calmly,  if  we  can  for  the 
into  which  he  has  put  us,  appreciate  tho'se  di 
and  deformed  gorgons  and  hydras,  which  inhabit' 
the  joyless  regions  of  an  imagination  fruitful 
nothing  but  the  production  of  monsters. 

His  whole  representation  is  founded  on  thej 
posed  oi>eration  of  our  debt,  upon  our  mani 
tures,  and  our  trade.     To  this  cause  he  attribu 
certain  supposed  deamess  of  the  necessaries  of  lift,  I 
which  must  compel  our  manufacturers  to  emigratti 
to  cheaper  countries,  parficularty  to   France,  and] 
with  them  the  manufacture.    Thence  consum| 
declining,  and  with  it  revenue.     He  will  not 
mit  the  real  balance  of  our  trade  to  be  esta 
so  high  as  2,500,000/. ;  and  the  interest  off 
debt  to  foreigners  carries  off  1 ,500,000/.  of  ti 
balance.      France  is  not  in  the  same  condit 
Then  follows  his  waitings  and  lamentings, 
he  renews  over  and  over,  according  to  his  ns 
— a  declining  trade,  and  decreasing  specie— oil 
the  fwiint  of  becoming  tributary  to    France- 
losing  Ireland — of  having  the  colonies  torn  ai 
from  us. 

The  first  thing  upon  which  I  shall  observe  hi 
what  he  takes  for  granted  as  the  clearest  of  all  [ 
positions,  the  emigration  of  our  manufacturfn 
France,     I  undertake  to  say  that  this  assertioai 
totally  groundless,  and  I  challenge  the  Midior 
bring  any  sort  of  proof  of  it.     If  living  is 
in  Frjince,  (hat  is,  to  be  had  for  less  specie, 
are  proportionably  lower.     No  manufacturer,! 
the  living  be  what  it  will,  was  ever  known  to  I 
for  refuge  to  low  wages.     Money  is  the  firrt  i 
which  attracts  him.     Accordingly  our  wl^^1S 
tntct  artificers  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
two  shillings  to  one  shilling,  is  a  fall  in  iill 
imaginations,  which  no  calculation  u{x>n  a  < 

"  The  annuitie*  borrowed  In  I7M  and  nss  are."  sajt 
"  continue   till  re<Jeemed  by  parliament  "    He   dne*  ik(^ 
notit^lhnt  the  flral  are  irreri'-'-'"  ■'■'-  "i*  i-v-hr,.-.-.  i-?i 
till  July  I7SJ.     In  this  the  nn  ', 

on  Ihe  time  whirh  they  hn>  fuilJt 

he  mi^hl  hnve  added  to't})i«, 
a*  it  is,  by  char^ns  also  th> 
fmm  the  day  on  vriileh  be  %^ 
these  annulbe*  t>eco«np  rf.i 
howe%'er.  he  has  ad Jv  ' 
and  three  per  crnt  In  i 
comni'/nri-iiit'iit ;  llir  i 


uaiitHhiiiuii;!!  tlirtl  he  hia^boTTOwciiaBBC  J 
ive  paid  90  years  interest  on  •  lo«a  «t  M 
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p  tlie  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life  can  com- 
pt.  But  it  will  be  hard  to  prove  tliat  a  French 
ler  is  better  fed,  clothed,  lodpred,  and  wanned, 
loe  in  England  ;  for  that  is  tlie  sense,  and 
ily  sense,  of  living  cheaper.  If,  in  truth  and 
p^r  artificer  fares  as  well  in  all  these  respects 
I  in  the  same  state  in  France — how  stands  the 
W  in  point  of  opinion  and  prejudice,  tlie 
n  by  which  people  in  that  class  of  life  are 
V  actuated  ?  The  idea  of  our  common  people 
pning  French  living  is  dreadful ;  altogether 
JBclful  as  our  author's  can  possibly  he  of  the 
ti  his  own  country  ;  a  way  of  thinking  that 
llardlv  ever  prevail   on  them   to   desert  to 

IB.'     ' 

leaving  the  autlior's  speculations,  the  fact 

they  have  not  tfeserted  ;  and  of  course  the 
iciure  cannot  be  departed,  or  departing, 
fm.  I  am  not  indeed  able  to  get  at  all  the 
of  our  manufactures ;  tiioufh,  I  tliink,  I 
ikcn  full  as  much  pains  for  that  pnr]}0sc  as 

lor.  Some  I  have  by  me ;  and  tliey  do 
therto,  thank  God,  support  the  author's 
int,  unless  a  vast  encrease  of  the  quantity 
manufactured  be  a  proof  of  losinj^f  the 

Mare.  On  a  view  of  the  refjristcrs  in  the 
riding  of  Yorkshire,  for  three  years  before 
r,  and  for  tike  three  last,  it  appears,  tliat 
lof  clollis  entered  were  as  follows  : 


60,724 
55,358 
56,070 

172,152 


PleeHoaiTDW. 

72,442 

71,618 
72,394 

216,454 


Plfco  broad.  IV«««  naimw. 

1765,  -     54,660  -     77,419 

1766,  -     72,575  -     78,893 

1767,  -  102,428  -     78,819 


iding  1767,     -  229,663 
6ndingl754,     -  172,152 


Encreasc,     57,5 11 


-  235,131 

-  216,454 

-  18,677 


this  capital  branch  of  manufac- 

•oavftKid,  under  tlie  encrease  of  taxes; 

not  from  a  declining,  but  from  a  greatly 

ing,  period  of  commerce.     I  may  say  the 

the  hesl  authority  of  the  fabrick  of  thin 

Halifax:  of  the  bays  at  Rochdale;   and 

toHnite  variety  of  admirable  manufactures 

jir   ajid    extend    every    year  among  the 

inventive,    and    enterprising   traders  of 

titr. 

aumetimes  seems  tu  perish  when  it  only 
it  form.     Thus  the  coarsest  wool- 


lens were  formerly  exported  in  great  quantities  to 
Russia.  The  Russians  now  supply  tliemsolves  with 
these  goods.  But  the  export  thitlier  of  finer  cloths 
has  encreased  in  proportion  as  the  other  has  de- 
clined. Possibly  some  parts  of  the  kingdom  may 
have  felt  something  like  a  languor  in  business. 
Objects  like  trade  and  manufacture,  which  the  very 
attempt  to  confine  would  certainly  destroy,  fre- 
quently change  their  place ;  and  thereby,  far  from 
being  lost,  are  often  highlv  improved.  Thus  some 
manufactures  have  decayed  in  the  west  and  south, 
which  have  made  new  and  more  vigorous  shoots 
when  transplanted  into  the  north.  And  here  it  is 
impossible  to  pass  by,  though  the  author  has  said 
nothing  upon  it,  the  vast  addition  to  the  mass  of 
British  trade,  which  has  been  made  by  {he  improve- 
ment of  Scotland.  What  does  he  think  of  the 
commerce  of  the  city  of  Glas-gow,  and  of  the  ma- 
nufactures of  Paisley  and  all  the  adjacent  country? 
has  this  any  thing  like  the  deadly  aspect  and /"actc-s 
fiippocratica  which  the  false  diagnostick  of  our 
slate  physician  has  given  to  our  trade  in  general? 
Has  lie  not  heard  of  the  iron  works  of  such  mag- 
nitude even  in  their  cradle  which  are  set  up  on 
the  Carron,  and  which  at  the  same  time  have 
drawn  nothing  from  Sheffield,  BirmingJtum,  or 
Wolverhampton  ? 

This  might  perhaps  be  enough  to  shew  the  en- 
tire falsity  of  the  com[>1aiiit  concerning  the  decline 
of  our  manufactures.  But  every  step  we  advance, 
this  (natter  clears  up  more ;  and  the  false  terrours 
of  the  author  are  dissipated,  and  lade  away  as  the 
light  appears,  "  The  trade  and  manufactures  of 
"  this  country  (says  he)  going  to  ruin,  and  a  di- 
"  minutionof  our  revenue  from  consumption  must 
"  attend  die  loss  of  so  many  seamen  and  artificers." 
Nothing  more  true  than  (he  general  obsen'ation  : 
nothing  more  false  than  iu  application  to  our  cir- 
cumstances. Let  tlie  revenue  on  consumption 
speak  for  itself: 

£. 
Average  of  net  excise,  since  the  new 

duties,  three  years  endin^;  1767,  -  4,590,734 
Ditto    before   the    new    duties,   three 

years  ending  1 75i),      -         -         -    3,261,694 


Average  encrease, 


£.1,329,040 


Here  is  no  diminution.  Here  is,  on  the  contrary, 
an  immense  encrease.  This  is  owing,  I  shall  be 
told,  to  the  new  duties,  wliich  may  encre.ise  the 
total  bulk,  but  at  the  same  time  may  make  some 
dimiuiuion  of  (he  produce  of  the  old.  Were  (his 
tlic  fiu-t,  i(  would  lie  far  from  sup[X)rting  the 
author's  enm plaint.  It  nn'ght  have  proved  that  the 
burthfn  lay  rather  too  hpaw;  hut  it  wotild  never 
prove  that  the  rctrent/e  from  con.ntmpiion  wa-?  im- 
paired, which  it  was  his  business  to  do.  But  what 
is  the  real  fact  ^  IjCt  us  take,  as  the  best  instanre 
for  the  purpose,  the  produce  of  the  old  hereditary 

In  rviT>'  cc\»ntry  eminent  fnr  the  sXill  nf  n*  aruflcfn*,  and  hM  no- 
thing to  lio  H  itii  taxes  and  (he  price  of  provisions. 
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and  temporary  excise  granted  in  the  rei2;ti  of 
Charles  tho  Secorul.  whf.«e  object  is  that  of  most 
of  the  new  impositions,  from  two  averages,  each  of 
rtig^ht  years. 

£ 
Averajre,  first  period,  eight  years, 

ending?  1754,  -         -         -  525,317 

Ditto,  second  period,  eight  years, 

ending  17()7,  -    '    -'  538,543 


Encrease 


13.2-25 


I  have  taken  these  averages  as  incliidinfj^  in  each  a 
war  an«i  a  peate  periwi ;  the  Hrst  hefore  tiie  im- 
position of  the  new  duties,  the  other  since  those 
impositions ;  and  such  is  the  state  of  the  oldest 
branch  of  the  revenue  frona  consumption.  Besides 
the  acquisition  of  so  much  new,  tliis  article,  to 
speak  of  no  other,  has  rather  encrcased  under  the 
pressure  of  all  those  additional  taxes  to  which  the 
author  is  pleased  to  attribute  its  destniction.  But 
as  the  author  has  made  his  grand  effort  aorainst 
those  nioderHte,  judicious,  and  necessary  levie5, 
wliicli  support  all  the  di^^nity,  the  credit,  and  the 
jKOwcr  of  his  country,  the  reader  will  excuse  a  lit- 
tle furtfier  detail  on  this  subject ;  that  we  may  see 
how  little  oppressive  those  taxes  are  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  puhlick,  with  whirh  he  labours 
so  earnestly  to  loud  its  inia}ijination.  For  this  piir- 
'pose  we  take  the  state  of  that  specifick  article  upon 
which  the  two  capital  burthens  of  the  war  leaned 
the  most  immediately,  by  the  additional  duties  on 
malt,  aDd  upon  beer. 

Barrels, 
Average  of  strono;  beer,  brewed  in 

eight  years  before  the  additional 

malt  and  beer  duties,         -         -        3,895,059 
Average  of  strong  beer,  eight  years 

since  the  duties,        -         -         -        4,060,72ti 


Encrease  in  the  last  period 


165,667 


Here  is  the  effect  of  two  such  daring  taxes  as  3d. 
by  the  bushel  additional  on  malt,  and  3a-.  by  the 
barrel  additiuiiul  on  beer.  Two  impositions  laid 
williout  remission  one  upon  the  neck  of  the  other  ; 
and  liiid  u[«>n  an  object  which  before  had  been 
immcnselv  loaded.  They  did  not  in  the  least  im- 
pair the  consuinplion  :  it  has  grown  under  itiem. 

•  Alihfuii^  the  mibllck  brewery  has  consHenibly  encrtuscd 

)n  ilii>*  i:itt.»r  tieritxj,  Ilie  |>rixlu(f  "if  iIm-  tnult  tAx  li:«<«  Iw-etj  jkmiic- 
I  ■  in  in  Uh'  f'.rmt-r,   •■'  .1  to  ilje 

I  >.      Had  this  Ijccn  II  nsump- 

t  I'lick  brewery,  s<>  i  Mst  hare 

fdt  ii  mure.    The  cftii*o  b\  ihii  ituuuiuU' n  ■.•!  th..-  UijU  tax,  t  lake 


r  Tot&l  Imports,  value, 

I73S.  r.mKam 

iTcta.        -       8.(av)» 

17«.  H.(«I,4?i 

Total,        i.  HOOT .870 


Ei  porta  excc«d  iRi|<urt«.    11,1 18,474 
Medium  baJiincc,  S.    370^1^8 


It  appears  that,  upon  tlje  whole,  tJie  people  did  not 
feel  so  much  inconvenience  from  the  new  dtitiei 
as  to  oblige  them  to  take  refuge  in  tlio  private 
brewery.  Quite  the  contrary  hapjiened  in  both 
these  respects  iti  the  reign  of  King  William :  sod 
ft  happened  from  much  slighter  impositions,*  No 
pf;oplc  can  lonjr  consume  a  commodity  for  which 
they  are  not  well  able  to  pay.  .An  enlighteneii 
reader  laus^hs  at  the  inconsistent  chimera  of  oax 
author,  of  a  people  universally  luxurious. 
tlie  same  time  oppressed  wiUi  taxes  and  decl 
in  trade.  For  my  part,  I  cannot  look  on 
duties  as  the  author  does.  He  sees  nothing 
the  burthen,  I  can  perceive  the  burthen  a* 
as  lie  :  but  I  cannot  avoid  contemplating  aJ 
strength  that  supports  if.  From  thence  I  drtw 
the  most  comfortable  assurances  of  the  futuR 
vigour,  and  the  anjple  resources,  of  this  great, 
represented  country :  and  can  ne%'er 
myself  to  make  complaints  which  have  no 
in  order  to  raise  hopes  which  have  no  found 

When  a  representation  is  built  on  tnith  and  i 
ture,  one  member  supports  the  odier,  and  m 
lig^hts  are  given    and    received   from   everv  put ! 
Thus,  as  our  manufacturers  have  not  des>- 
the  manufacture  left  us,  nor  the  consuni; 
dined,  nor  the  revenue  sunk  :  so  neither  has 
which  is  at  once  the  result,  measure,  and  c 
the  whole,  in  the  least  decayed,  as  our  au 
thought  proper  sometimes  to  affirm,  consta 
suppose,  as  if  it  were  the  most  indisputable 
pntpositions.     The  reader  will  see  below  the 
parative  state  of  our  trade+  in  three  of  the 
years  before  our  encrease  of  debt  and  tax«s« 
with  it  the  three  last  years  since  the  author's 
of  our  rnin. 

In  the  last  three  years  the  whole  of  our  fX[ 

was  between  44  and  45  millions.      In  the  tfavl 

years  preceding  the  war,  it  was  no  more  than  fnjil 

3.5  to  36  millions.     The  average  balance 

former   fwriod   was    3,706,000/. ;    of  the 

sfimethiug  above  fotir  millions.     It  is  true, 

whilst  the  impressions  of  the  author's  dt-str 

war  conlinueil,  our  trade  was  greater  than  it 

present.    One  of  the  necessary  conserpiencen 

peace  was,  that  France  must  gnidually 

fjnrt  of  those  markets  of  which  jthe  had  been  M^l 

[finally  in    possession.     However^   after 

dciJuctions,  still  the  gross  trade  in  the  v 

ofihe  present  is  better  tlian  in  the  best  >| 

any  former  period  of  peace.     .\  very  grwt 

lolicivcbwn  prine-lpullv  owini?  lo  thf  crvftier  ^ruriMis 
Ihr  M-cond  period  Ihnn  in  Die  finti,  whIrh.  in  nil  lU  COM 
ttdecud  Ui«-  fH''ipl«-  in  Uk-  counlrv  miirh  xn^tv  Ihna  iheme  1»< 
towiw.    Hut  «li<:  ri'v-ctiur  from  con«u  rapt  ion  mu  nut,  ou  Ibc   ' 
impaired ,  as  we  have  seen  above. 


Total  Imports,  valur, 


I7III. 
ITRV 
I7C0. 

To^iil. 


10.WO.7I2 
1 1,47  VNM  • 

1    Xt.fKl.fn 


Exporti^  diUO. 

iM<u.iai 
it.anna 

ll.74ii.iul 

aei.flaV'13 


E»|jort«  cxcccil, 
Mcdimn  balance  for  tlif««  Ikit  ycftm, 
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}ur  taxes,  Lf  not  tlie  {rreatest,  has  been  imposed 
the  bejfinning'  of  tlie  century.  On  the 
lor's  principles,  this  continual  encreasc  of  taxes 
U  have  mined  our  tnule,  or  at  least  entirely 
?ked  its  f^rowth.  But  I  have  a  mamisrript  of 
iveoant,  which  contains  an  abstract  of  our  trade 
for  Uie  years  1703  and  1704;  by  which  it  appears, 
l^t  the  whole  export  fnim  England  did  not  tlien 
Bceed  6,552,019/.  It  is  now  considerably  more 
Vnn  double  that  amount.  Yet  England  was  then 
jkiich  and  flourishing  nation. 

Ke  author  endeavours  to  derogate  from  the 
ce  in  our  favour  as  it  stands  on  the  entries, 
educes  it  from  four  millions,  as  it  there  ap- 
5,  to  no  more  than  2,500,000/.     His  observa- 
on  tlie  looseness  and  inHCcuracy  of  the  export 
is  just ;  and  that  the  crrour  is  always  an 
)tir  of  excess,  I  readily  admit.     But  because, 
hiaual,  he  has  wholly  omitted  some  very  mate- 
facts,  his  conclusion  is  as  erroneous  as  the 
rtes  he  complains  of. 

On  this  point  of  the  custom-house  entries  I  shall 
te  a  few  observations.  1st.  The  inaccuracy  of 
entries  can  extend  only  to  Free  Goods, 
is,  to  such  British  products  and  manufactures, 
rare  exported  without  drawback  and  without 
ity  ;  which  do  not  in  g;eneral  amount  ttnnore 
two-thir<l3  at  the  very  utmost  of  the  wliolc 
even  of  our  home  products.  The  valuable 
■les  of  com,  matt,  leather,  hops,  beer,  and 
»4ny  others,  do  not  come  under  this  objection  of 
inaccuracy.  The  artjcle  of  Certificate  Goods 
le-cjtported,  a  vast  branch  of  our  commerce,  ad- 
tats  of  no  crrour.  (except  some  smaller  frauds  which 
■Unot  be  estimated,)  as  they  have  all  a  drawback 
it  duly,  and  the  exporter  must  therefore  correctly 
Ipecirr  their  quantity  and  kind.  The  author 
nerelare  is  not  warranted  from  the  known  erruur 
hi  MNne  of  tlie  entries,  to  make  a  ^'^eneral  defalca- 
Ifes  ftom  ll)e  whole  baianrc  in  our  favour.  This 
Itronr  cannot  efl'ect  more  than  half,  if  so  much,  of 
I9u  irticle.     2dlv.  In  Uie  account  made  up 

pL  :  tor  general's  office,  they  estimate  only 

As  original  co»t  of  Briti^ili  pnxlucts  as  they  are 
km  porchaurd  ;  and  on  fort^ign  ^riods,  only  the 
prices  in  the  country  from  whence  they  are  sent, 
llus  wasthe  method  established  by  Mr.  JDavenant; 
■od«  as  fiu*  as  It  f^oes,  it  certainly  is  n  ^aod  one. 
0at  tlie  profits  of  tlie  merchant  at  home,  and  of 
pur  feiclane*  abroad,  are  not  taken  into  llir  ae- 
wliich  profit  on  such  an  immense  ijuanf  ity 
1  eiported  and  re-exported  cannot  fail  of 
try  Rteat :  five  percent,  upon  the  whole,  I 
tliink,  a  very  moderate  allowance.  3d!y. 
not  comprehend  the  advanta8:e  arising;' 
the  «nployment  of  600,000  tons  of  shippinfr, 
■mat  be  paid  by  the  foreign  consumer,  and 
,  ht  many  bulky  articles  of  commerce,  is 
to  the  Taliie  of  the  commodity.  This  can 
pK  be  rated  nt  less  than  a  mitlion  aimually. 
Wt.  Tlic  whole  import  from  Ireland  and  Ame- 
l,  and  from  the  West  Indies,  is  set  aj^ainst  ns  in 
'  ofdioAiy  wav  of  striking^  a  balance  of  imporfs 
exports ;  whereas  lite  import  and  exjKirt  are 


both  our  ov^Ti.  This  is  just  as  ridiculous,  as  to 
put  against  the  general  balance  of  Uje  nation,  how 
much  more  goods  Cheshire  receives  from  London, 
than  London  from  Cheshire.  The  whole  revolves 
and  circulates  throu{?h  tliis  kingdom,  and  is,  so  far 
as  re^rds  our  profit,  in  the  nature  of  home 
trade,  as  much  as  if  the  several  countries  of  Ame- 
rica and  Ireland  were  all  pieced  to  Cornwall.  The 
course  of  eschantije  with  all  these  places  is  fully 
sufficient  to  demonstrate  that  this  kin^om  has  the 
whole  advantage  of  their  commerce.  When  tJie 
filial  profit  upon  a  whole  system  of  trade  rest-s  and 
centers  in  a  certain  place,  a  balance  struck  in  that 
place  merely  on  the  mutual  sale  ttf  commodities  is 
quite  fallacious.  5thly.  The  custom-house  entries 
furnish  a  most  defective,  and,  indeed,  ridiculous 
idea  of  tlie  most  valuable  branch  of  trade  we  have 
in  the  world, — tliat  with  Newfoundland.  Observe 
what  you  export thitber;  a  little  spirits,  provision, 
fishing"  lines,  and  fishinj^  hooks.  Is  this  export 
the  true  idea  of  the  Newfnimdland  trade  in  the 
lif^ht  of  a  beneficial  branch  of  commerce  ?  No- 
thing less.  Examine  our  imports  from  thence  ; 
it  seems  upon  this  vidg^ar  idea  of  exports  and 
imports,  to  turn  the  balance  ag^ainst  you.  But  your 
exports  to  Newfoundland  are  your  own  goods. 
Your  import  is  your  own  food ;  as  much  your 
own,  as  that  you  raise  with  your  ploughs  out  of 
your  own  soil ;  and  not  your  loss,  but  your  gain  ; 
your  riches,  not  your  poverty.  But  so  fallacious 
is  this  way  of  judginj;,  that  neither  tlie  ex[^)ort 
nor  import,  nor  both  togetber,  supply  any  idea 
approaching  to  adequate  of  that  branch  of  business. 
The  vessels  in  that  trade  go  straight  from  New- 
foundland tfi  the  foreign  market;  and  the  sale 
there,  not  the  import  here,  is  the  measure  of  its 
value.  That  trade,  which  is  one  of  your  greatest 
and  best,  is  hardly  so  much  as  seen  in  the  custom- 
Imuse  entries;  and  it  is  not  of  less  annual  value 
to  this  nation  than  400, 0(K)/.  6thly.  The  quality 
of  your  imports  must  be  considered  as  well  as  the 
cpiantity.  To  state  the  whole  of  the  foreign  im- 
port as  loss,  is  exceedingly  absurd.  AH  tlie  iron, 
hemp,  flax,  cotton,  Spanish  wrjol,  raw  silk,  woollen 
and  linen  yarn,  which  we  import,  are  by  no  means 
to  be  considered  as  the  matter  of  a  merely  luxuri- 
ous consumption  ;  which  is  the  idea  too  generally 
and  lo<)selv  annexed  to  our  imptvrt  article.  These 
above  mentioned  are  materials  of  indu.stry,  not  of 
luxurv,  which  are  wrought  up  here,  in  many  in- 
stances, to  ten  times,  and  more,  of  their  original 
value.  Even  where  they  are  not  subservient  to 
our  exports,  ihey  still  add  to  our  internal  wealth, 
which  consists  in  the  stock  of  useful  commodities, 
as  much  as  in  gold  and  silver.  In  looking  over 
the  spectfick  articles  of  our  export  and  import,  I 
have  often  Ijcen  astonished  to  see  for  how  small  a 
part  of  the  supply  of  our  consumption,  either 
luxurious  or  convenient,  we  are  indebted  to  nations 
furofKrly  foreign  to  us. 

These  consitierations  are  entirely  passed  over  by 
the  author;  ihey  have  been  but  too  much  neg- 
lected bv  most  who  have  spcculak-d  «m  this  subject. 
But  they  ought  never  lo  be  omitted  by  tlio»c  who 
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mean  to  come  to  any  thing  like  the  true  state  of 
tlie  British  trade.  They  compensate,  and  they 
more  than  compensate,  every  tiling  which  tJie 
author  can  cut  off  with  any  appearance  of  reason 
for  the  over-entrv  of  British  goods  ;  and  they 
restore  to  us  tliat  balance  of  four  millions,  which 
the  author  has  thought  proper  on  such  a  very 
poor  and  limited  comprehension  of  the  object  to 
reduce  to  2, .-300,000/. 

In  g^eneral  this  author  is  so  circumstanced,  that 
to  support  his  theory  he  is  obliged  to  assume  his 
facts:  and  then,  if  you  allow  his  facts,  they  will 
not  support  his  conclusions.  What  if  all  he  says 
of  the  state  of  tliis  balance  were  true  ?  did  not  the 
same  objections  always  lie  to  custom-house  en- 
ktries  ?  do  they  der.ilcate  more  from  the  entries  of 
iVfifi  than  from  those  of  1754  ?  If  they  prove  us 
ruincti,  we  were  always  ruined.  Some  ravens 
have  always  indeed  croaked  out  tliis  kind  of  song. 
They  have  a  malignant  delight  in  presaging  mis- 
chief, when  they  are  not  employed  in  doing  it ; 
they  are  miserable  and  disappointed  at  every  in- 
stance of  the  publick  prosperity.  They  overlook 
us  like  tlie  malevolent  being  of  the  poet : 

TrltcmuUt  cnrnpicU  arcem 


Jn^CHiUt  opibuajut,  ctjiita  pace  virentcm ; 
Vuque  tenet  facrymat  yuJa  nit  lacrymal/ile  cemit. 

It  Is  in  this  spirit  that  some  have  looked  upon 
those  accidents  uiat  cast  an  occasional  damp  upon 
trade.  Their  imaginations  entail  these  accidents 
iiixin  us  in  perpetuity.  We  have  had  some  bad 
liar\ests.  This  must  very  disadvantagooiisly  atfect 
the  balance  of  trade,  and  the  navigation  of  a 
people,  so  large  a  part  of  who.'ie  commerce  is  in 
grain.  But,  in  knowing  tlie  cause,  we  are  morally 
certain,  that,  according  to  the  course  of  events, 
it  cannot  long  subsist.  In  the  three  last  years, 
we  have  exported  scarcely  any  grain ;  in  good 
years,  that  export  hath  been  worth  twelve  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  and  more;  in  the  two  last 
year«,  far  from  exporting,  we  have  been  obliijed  to 
import  to  the  amount  perhaps  of  our  former  ex- 
portation. So  that  in  this  article  the  balance 
must  be  2,000,000/.  against  us  ;  that  is,  one 
million  in  the  ceasing  of  gain,  the  other  in  the 
encrease  of  expenditure.  But  none  of  the  auUior's 
promises  or  projects  could  have  prevented  this 
misfortune  ;  unci,  thank  God,  we  do  not  want  him 
or  ihem  to  relieve  us  from  it;  although,  if  his 
friends  should  now  come  into  |x>wer,  I  doubt  not 
but  they  will  be  ready  to  take  cre<lit  for  any  en- 
crease  of  trade  or  excise,  that  may  arise  from  the 
happy  circumstance  of  a  good  han'eat. 

Tliis  connects  with  his  loud  laments  and  me- 
lancholy prognostications  concerning  the  high 
price  of  the  necessaries  of  life  and  the  prwhirts  of 
hiiiour.  With  alt  his  others,  I  deny  this  fact ; 
and  I  again  call  u|)on  him  to  prove  it.  Take 
average  and  not  accident,  the  grand  and  first  ne- 
cessary of  life  is  cheap  in  this  country  ;  and  that 
too  us  weighed,  nut  against  labour,  which  is  it«  Inie 
counterpoise,  but  against  money.  Does  he  call  the 

•  tl  Is  dearer  in  sunif  pinrrs.  and  nUhtr  clwaivr  in  othrn; 


price  of  wheat  at  this  day,  between  32  nnd^O 
shilling*^  ^*er  cpiartcr  in  London,  dear  f "  He  iMMl 
know  that  fuel  (an  object  of  the  highest  onler  in 
the  necessaries  of  life,  and  of  the  first  necessity  io 
almost  every  kind  of  manufacture)  is  in  ntttnT  of 
our  provinces  cheaper  than  in  any  part  of  tlie  globe. 
Meal  is  on  the  whole  not  excessively  dear,  what- 
ever its  price  may  be  at  particular  times  and  £rciin 
particular  accidents.  If  it  has  had  any  tiling  like 
an  uniform  rise,  this  enhancement  may  eieiljr  be 
proved  not  to  be  owing  to  the  encreaae  of  taxe^ 
but  to  uniform  encrease  of  consumption  and  of 
money.  Diminish  the  latter,  and  meat  in  your 
markels  will  be  sufliciently  cheap  in  account,  but 
much  dearer  in  eflect ;  because  fewer  will  be  in  a 
condition  to  buy.  Tlius  your  apparent  pleoty 
will  be  real  indigence.  At  present,  evt-n  uiuUr 
temporary  disadvantsiges,  the  use  of  Hesh  is  greator 
here  than  any  where  else;  it  is  continued  without 
any  interruption  of  Lents  or  meagre  days;  it  ii 
sustained  and  growing  even  witli  the  encrease  gf 
our  taxes.  But  some  have  the  art  of  convertinp 
even  the  signs  of  national  prosperity  into  symp* 
tomsof  decay  and  ruin.  And  our  author,  who» 
loudly  disclaims  popularity,  never  fails  to  lay  hoW 
of  the  most  vulgar  popular  prejudices  and  hurooun^ 
in  hopes  to  captivate  the  crowd.  Even  thoe 
fieevi^h  dispositions  which  grow  out  of 
transitory  sutFering,  those  passing  clouds 
float  in  our  changeable  atmosphere,  are  by 
industriously  figtire<l  into  frightful  shapes,  in  r 
first  to  terrify  and  then  to  govern  the  populace. 

It  w;is  not  enough  for  the  author's  purpose  ts 
give  this  false  and  discouraging  picture  of  the  stale 
of  his  own  country.     It  did  not  fully  answer 
end,  to  exaggerate  her  burthens,  to  depreciate 
successes,  and  to  vilify  her  character.     N 
had  been  done,   unless  the   situation  of  F 
were  exalted  in  proportion  as  that  of  England 
been  abased.     The  reader  will  excuse  the  c 
I  make  at  lengtli  from  his  book ;  he  outdoes*  hio' 
self  upon  this  occasion.     His  confideiK 
deed  unparalleled,  and  altogether  of  th* 
cast : 

"If  our  rival  nations  were  in  the  sumo  ctccvp 
"  stances  with  ourselves,  ihc  augmtntatioK  of  Mr 
*'  taxes  irould  produce  no  ill  coHsequmcrs  :  if  tf 
'*  were  obliged  to  raise  our  price-*,  tJiev  must,  (rnm 
"  the  same  causes,  do  the  like,  and  could  t,itr  n.* 
"  advantage  by  under-selling  and  under 
"  us.  But  the  alarming  consideration  t 
"  Britain  is,  that  France  is  not  in  the  name  eo*- 
"  dition.  Her  distresses,  during  the  wnx, 
*'  great,  but  they  were  immediate;  her 
**  ^rcdit,  as  has  been  said,  compelled  her  to 
**  poverish  her  jieople,  by  raising  the 
**  part  of  her  supplies  witliin  the  year: 
**  hurthenn  she  imjmsed  on  them  were,  in  a 
**  meajiure.  temporory,  and  must  hf  ^ri  ■ 
**  fniitished  by  a  few  yrors  ofpcarc.  Si 
**  prorure  no  consideral>le  loans,  theri  ' 
*'  mortgaged  no  such  apprrssivr  ta  . 
'*  Great  Britain  has  imposed  in  perftttuitjf 
but  ii  must  Mxm  ail  come  to  a  leveL 
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fpajftntnt  of  interest.     Peace  must,  therefore, 

soon  re-establish  her  commerce  audi  munufac- 

tures,  especially  as  the  comparative   Ih/htness 

taxes t  and  tJie  cheapness  of  Uvin»:,   in  that 

itry,  must    make    France    an    asylum    fur 

ittabcnanufaclurers  and  artificers."  On  this  the 

'  rests  the  merit  of  hia  whole  system.   And  on 

point  I  will  join  issue  with  him.     If  France  in 

Ml   least   in  tiie  same  condition ,  even  in  that 

rr  condition  which  the  author  falsely  represents 

10  be  our»,  if  the  very  reverse  of  his  proposition  be 

^    not  true,  then  I  will  admit  his  state  of  the  nation 

to  be  just :  and  all  his  inferences  from  that  state 

to  be  logical  and  conclusive,     Jt  i^i  not  surprising^, 

^^lat  the  author  should  hazard  our  opinion  of  his 

Hb«city.     That  is  a  viitne  on  which  great  states- 

j^Hkea  do  not  perhaps  pi^jue  themselves  so  much  : 

^t   it  is  somewhat  extraordinary,  that  lie  should 

r-    Hake  on   a  very  poor  calculation  of  chances,  all 

credit  for  care,  tor  accuracy,  and  for  knowledge 

subject  of  which  he  treats.     lie  is  rash  and 

:uTate,  because  he  thinks  he  writes  to  a  piib- 

i^rnorant  and  inattentive.     But  he  may  find 

»lf  in  tl»at  respect,  as  in  many  others,  greatly 

B. 

ler  to  contrast  the  licht  and  vigorous  con- 
of  France  with  that  of  Entfland,  weak,  and 
»g  under  her  burthens,  he  states,  in  his  tenth 
that  France  had  raised  50,.314,378/.  sterlings 
Ks  within  (he  several  years  from  the  vear 
1762    both   inclusive.      An   Ens^lishman 
id  aghast  at  such  a  representation  :  To 
France  able  to  raise  within  fhc  year  sums 
inferiour  to  all  tliat  we  were  able  even  to  bor- 
on interest  with  all  the  resources  of  the  fp-eat- 
and  most  established  credit  in  the  world  !  Eu- 
filled  with  astonishment  when  they  saw 
borrow  in  one  year  twelve  millions.     It 
tiKMght,  and  very  justly,  no  small  proof  of 
ml  strength  and  Hnancial  skill,  to  tind  a 
for  the  payment  of  tlie  interest  up>n  tliis  sum. 
intererl   of  this,  computed  with  the  one  per 
t,  annuities,  amounted  only  to  600,000/.  a  year. 
I  Bay,  was  thought  a  surprising  oflbrt  even 
it-     But  this  author  talks,  as  of  a  thing'  not 
prorinjj,  and  but  just  wortit  ohservihg^,  that 
in  one  year  raised  sixteen  times  that  sum 
borrowing:,  and  continued  to  raise  sijm.s 
from  equal  to  it  for  several  years  together. 
tome  Jacob  Henriques  had  proposed,  in 
jear  I7G2,  to  prevent  a  perpetual  charge  on 
nation  by  ruiaJn^  ten  millions  within  the  year : 
would  have  been  considered,  not  as  a  harsh 
iBcier,  who  laid  a  heavy  hand  on  the  publick  ; 
w  a  poor  visionary,  who  had  run  mad  on  sup- 
ana  taxes.     They  who  know  that  the  whole 
tax  of  England,  at  4s.  in  the  pound,  raise? 
Iwci  millions,  will  not  easily  apprehend  that 
Mirh  Kums  as  the  author  has  conjured  up  can 
I  ranrd  even  in  the  most  opulent  nations.    France 
a  liirgc  debt,    and   was  encumi>ered    with 
establishments,  before  that  war.     The  au- 
doas  nut   furninlly  deny  that  she  borrowed 
ig'  in  every   year  of  its  continuance  ;  let 


him  prorlnce  the  funds  for  this  astonishing  annual 
addition  to  all  her  vast  preceding  taxes,  an  ad- 
dition ecjual  to  the  whole  excise,  customs,  land 
and  mall  taxes  of  England  taken  together. 

But  what  must  be  the  reader's  astonishment, 
perhaps  his  indigpiation,  rf  he  should  find  that  this 
great  financier  has  fallen  into  the  most  unaccount- 
able of  all  errours,  no  less  an  crrour  than  that  of 
mistaking  the  identicaf  sums  harrowed  hy  France 
upon  interest,  far  s^upplies  raised  within  ike  year. 
Can  it  be  conceived  that  any  man  only  entered 
into  the  first  rudiments  of  finance  should  make  so 
egregious  a  blunder;  should  write  it,  should  print 
it;  should  carry  it  to  a  second  edition;  should 
take  it  not  collaterally  and  incidentally,  but  lay  if 
down  as  the  corner-stone  of  his  whole  system,  in 
such  an  imfjortant  point  as  the  comparative  states 
of  France  and  England  ?  But  it  will  be  said,  that 
it  WHS  his  misfortune  to  be  ill-informed.  Not  at 
all.  A  man  of  any  loose  general  knowledge,  and 
of  the  most  ordinary  sagacity,  never  could  have 
been  misinformed  in  so  gross  a  manner;  because 
he  would  have  immediately  rejected  so  wild  and 
extravagant  an  account. 

The  fact  is  this :  the  credit  of  France,  bad  as  it 
might  have  been,  did  enable  her  (not  to  raise  with- 
in the  year)  but  to  burrow  the  very  sums  the  author 
mentions;  that  is  to  say,  1,106,916,261  livres, 
making,  in  the  author's  computation,  50,314,378/. 
TJie  credit  of  France  was  low  ;  but  it  was  not 
annihilated.  She  did  not  derive,  as  our  author 
chooses  to  assert,  any  advantages  from  the  debility 
of  her  credit.  Its  consequence  was  the  natural 
one:  she  borrowed ;  hut  she  borrowed  upon  bad 
terms,  indeed  on  the  most  exorbitant  usury. 

In  speaking  of  a  foreign  revenue,  the  very  pre- 
tence to  accuracy  would  be  the  most  inaccurate 
thing  in  the  world.  Neither  the  autlior  nor  1  can 
with  certainty  authenticate  the  information  we 
communicate  to  the  publick,  nor  in  an  affair  of 
eternal  fluctuation  arrive  at  perfect  exactness.  All 
we  can  do,  and  this  we  may  be  expected  to  do,  is 
to  avoid  gross  errours  and  blunders  of  a  capital 
nature.  We  cannot  order  the  proper  officer  to  lay 
the  accounts  before  the  liouse.  But  the  reader 
must  judge  on  the  probability  of  the  accounts  we 
lay  before  him.  The  author  speaks  of  France  as 
raising  her  supplies  for  war  by  taxes  within  the 
year  ;  and  of  her  debt,  as  a  thing  scarcely  worthy 
of  notice,  I  affirm  lha{  she  Imrrowed  large  sums 
in  every  year;  and  has  Ihereby  accumulated  an 
immense  debt.  This  debt  continued  after  the  war 
infinitely  to  embarrass  her  affairs  ;  and  to  find 
some  means  for  its  reduction  was  then  and  has 
ever  since  been  the  first  object  of  her  |>olicy.  But 
she  has  so  little  succeeded  in  all  her  efforts,  that 
the  perpetual  debt  of  France  is  at  this  hour  little 
short  of  100,000,000/.  sterling;  and  she  stands 
charged  with  at  least  40,000,000  of  English 
pounds  on  life-rents  and  tontines.  The  annuities 
paid  at  this  day  at  tlie  Hotel  de  Ville  of  Paris, 
which  are  by  no  means  her  sole  payments  of  tliat 
nature,  amount  to  139,000,000  of  livres,  that  is, 
to  6,318,000  pounds  ;   besides  billets  au  porleur. 
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and  various  detncbe*!  tiwI  rnifiindtn!  debts,  to  a 
great  amount,  and  whicli  bear  an  interest. 

At  the  end  of  the  war,  tlie  interest  payable  on 
her  debt  amounted  to  upwards  of  seven  millions 
sterling.  M.  de  la  Vcrdy,  tlie  last  JiiO)>e  of  the 
French  finances,  was  called  in,  to  aid  in  the  re- 
duction of  an  interest,  so  li^^ht  to  our  author,  so 
intolerably  heavy  upon  those  who  are  to  pay  it. 
After  many  unsuccessful  efforts  towards  recon- 
ciling^ arbitrary  reduction  with  publick  credit,  he 
rwas  obliged  to  go  the  plain  hi^h  road  of  power, 
and  to  impose  a  tax  of  10  per  ce.nt.  upon  a  very 
|j;reat  part  of  the  capital  debt  of  that  kingdom  ; 
und  this  measure  of  present  ease,  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  future  credit,  produced  about  500,000/.  a 
year,  which  was  carried  to  their  Caisse  d\imor- 
tistement  or  sinkino^  fund.  But  so  unfaithfully 
and  unsteadily  has  this  and  all  the  other  articles 
which  compose  that  fimd  been  applied  to  their 

fturposes,  riiat  ihey  have  piven  the  slate  but  very 
ittle  even  of  present  relief,  since  it  is  known 
to  tlie  whole  world  that  she  is  behind-hand  on 
every  one  of  her  establishments.  Since  the  year 
1763,  there  has  been  no  operation  of  any  conse- 
quence on  the  French  finances;  and  in  this  en- 
viable condition  isi  France  at  present  witli  regard 
to  her  debt. 

Every  body  knows  that  the  principal  of  the 

debt  is  but  a  name ;     the   interest   is  ttie   only 

Llhing   which  can  distress  a  nation.      Take  this 

jidea,  which   will  not  be  disputed,  and   compare 

he  interest  paid  by  England  with  that  paid  by 

France : 

£. 
Interest  paid  by  France,  funded  and 
unfunded,    for    perpetuity    or    on 
lives,  after  the  tax  of  10  per  cent.     6,500,000 
Interest  paid  by  England,  as  stated 

by  tlie  author',  p.  27  -         -     4,600,000 

Interest  paid  by  France  exceeds  that 

paid  by  England,       -        -  £.1,900,000 


The  autlior  cannot  complain,  that  I  state  the 
interest  paid  by  England  as  too  low.  He  takes 
it  himself  as  the  extremest  teixn.  Noliody  who 
knows  any  thing  of  the  French  finances  will  affirm 
that  I  slate  tlie  interest  paid  by  that  kingdom  too 
high.  It  might  be  easily  proved  to  amount  to  a 
great  deal  more :  even  this  is  near  two  millions 
above  what  is  paid  by  England. 

There  are  three  standards  to  judge  of  tlie  good 
comlition  of  a  nation  with  regard  to  its  linunces. 
Ist,  The  relief  of  the  people.  2nd.  The  e<|ual- 
ilv  of  supplies  to  eslablishmcnts.  3d,  The  state 
of  publick  credit.  Try  France  on  all  tliese 
standards. 

Although  our  author  very  liberally  administers 
relief  to  the  people  of  France,  its  government  has 
not  been  altogeilier  so  gracious.  Since  the  peace 
she  hn>*  taken  off  but  a  single  rinqtiemc,  or  shil- 
ling in  the  ftoutid,  and  some  small  matter  in  the 
capiUilion.  But,  if  the  government  has  relieved 
•  A  lai  ral«l  by  the  tntciulanl  ia  each  f en«rtli(y,  o«i  lli«  f>fe- 


ihem  in  one  point,  it  has  only  buniiened  them  the 
nvore  lieavily  in  anotlier.  The  Taittr,"  that  grw- 
ous  and  destructive  imposition,  which  all  tbcit 
financiers  lament,  without  being  able  to  remave 
or  to  replace,  has  been  augmented  no  less  than 
six  millions  of  livres,  or  270,000  pounds  English. 
A  further  augmenlalion  of  this  or  other  dutie»M 
now  talked  of;  and  it  is  certainly  necessary  to  tlieir 
affairs  :  so  exceedingly  remote  from  either  truth  or 
verisimiiitude  is  Uie  author's  amazing  assertion, 
that  the  burthens  of  France  in  the  war  were  in 
a  yreat  measure  temporary ,  and  must  be  (frtadtf 
diminished  hif  a  few  years  of  peace. 

In  the  next  place,  if  the  people  of  Franc*  tn 
not  lightened  of  taxes,  so  neither  is  tlie  state  di»' 
burthened  of  charges.  I  speak  from  very  good 
information,  that  tlie  annual  income  of  thai 
is  at  this  day  30  millions  of  livres,  or  1 ,350, 
sterling,  short  of  a  provision  for  their  o; 
peace  establishment ;  so  far  are  they  fro: 
attempt  or  even  hope  to  discharge  any  part 
capital  of  tlieir  enonnous  debt.  Indeed, 
such  extreme  strait  ness  and  distraction  I 
the  whole  body  of  their  finances,  so  far  does 
charge  outrun  their  supply  in  every  p: 
that  no  man,  I  believe,  who  has  considered 
affairs  with  any  degree  of  attention  or  info: 
but  must  hourly  look  for  some  extraordinary 
vulsion  in  that  whole  system  :  the  effect  of 
on  France,  and  even  on  all  Europe,  it  is  di 
to  conjecture. 

In  the  third  point  of  view,  their  credit. 
the  reader  cast  his  eye  on  a  table  of  the 
French   funds,  as  ihey  stood   a  few  wee 
compared  with  the  state  of  some  of  our  Eni 
stocks,  even  in  their  present  low  condition  : 


French 
5  per  cents 


British. 


5  per  cents      -     -     63        Bank  stocky  5\ 

4 percent,  (not taxed) 57       4  per  cent,  cota, 

liper  cent,  ditto     -    49       3  per  cent,  com. 

Tliis  state  of  the  funds  of  France  and 
is  sufficient  to  convince  even  prejudice  and 
nacy,  that  if  France  and  England  are  not  i 
same  condition,  (as  llie  author  aflirm  -  ■ " 
the  difference  is  infinitely  to  tlie  di 
France.     This  depreciation  of  their  fundi 
much  the  air  of  a  nation  lightening  burtld 
discharging  debts. 

Such  is  the  true  comparative  state  of 
kingdoms  in  those  capital  points  of  view. 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  taxes  which  prarii 
this  debt,  as  well  as  for  their  ordinary 
ments,  the  autlior  has  thought  proper  to 
that  *'  they  are  comparatively  light ;"  tliat*^ 
*-'  has  mortgaged  no  such  oppreseive  taxes  M 
his  effrontery  on  this  bead  is  intoleimblc. 
tlic  author  recollect  a  single  tax  in  Engl 
which  something  parallel  in  nature,  and  ai 
in  burthen,  does*  not  exist  in  France  ;  don 
know  that  the  lands  of  the  noblesse  are  still 
the  load  of  the  greater    part  of   the  oU 
•gntd  fortuoe  t>r  every  \ttnaa  below  the  drsTt*«f  an 


;  from  >«-hich  the  gentry  of  Eng^iand  have 
itfVfd  for  upwards  of  100  years,  and  which 
kind,  as  well  as  burthen,  much  worse  than 
lera  land  tax  if  Besides  that  all  the  gentry 
ICC  serve  in  the  army  on  very  slender  pay, 
lite  utter  ruin  of  their  fortunes ;  all  those 
s  not  nobie,  have  iJieir  lands  lieuvily  taxed. 
6  not  know  that  wine,  brandy,  soap,  can- 
kUter,  saltpetre,  gunpowder,  are  taxed  in 
?  Has  he  not  heard  that  povernment  in 
bas  made  a  monopoly  of  that  great  article 
^  that  they  compiieJ  the  people  to  take  a 

Quantity  of  it,  and  at  a  certain  rate,  both 
quantity  fixed  at  the  arbitrary  pleasure 
iniposcr?*  that  they  pay  ii)  France  the 
an  ajbitrary  imposition  on  presumed  pm- 
that  a  ta.x  is  laid  in  fact  and  name,  on 
e  arbitrary'  standard,  upon  the  acquisitions 

industry  ?  and  that  in   France  a  heavy 
on-tax  is  also  paid,  from  the  highest  to 

poorest  sort  of  people  ?  Have  we  taxes  of 
ijglit,  or  any  thing  at  all  of  the  compulsion, 
IkTticle  of  salt  ?  do  we  pay  any  taillntje, 
tulty'taxt  any  industry -tax  ^  do  we  pay 
fitation-tax  whatsoever  ?  I  believe  tlie 
t)f  liondon  would  fall  into  an  agony  to 
each  taxes  proposed  upon  them  as  are  paid 
U  There  is  not  a  single  article  of  provi- 
f  man  or  beast,  which  enters  that  great 
d  is  not  excised ;  corn,  hay,  meal,  but- 
leat,  fish,  fowls,  every  thing.  I  do  not  here 
►  censure  the  policy  of  taxes  laid  on  the 
ption  of  great  luxurious  cities.  I  only  state 
k  We  siiould  be  with  diflicultv  brought 
I  of  a  tax  of  50g.  upon  every  ox  solil  in 
tid.  Yet  this  tax  is  paid  in  Paris.  Wine, 
er  sort  of  wine,  little  better  than  English 
leer,  pays  2d.  a  bottle. 
indeed  tax  our  beer :  but  the  imposition  on 
|*er  is  very  far  from  heavy.  In  no  part  of 
id  aje  eatables  of  any  kind  the  object  of 
B.  In  almost  every  other  country  in  Eu- 
Kjr  are  excised,  more  or  less.  I  have  by 
•late  of  ilie  revenues  of  many  of  the  prin- 
IlioDi  on  the  continent ;  and,  on  compar- 
n  with  ours.  I  think  1  am  fairly  warnmted 
t,  that  England  is  the  most  li<:Jjtly  taxed 
|C|^^Rat  states  of  Europe.  They,  whose 
IMBKlltllen  joy  arises  from  n  contem- 
»w  Ine  distresses  of  their  country,  will  re- 
Uiis  position.  But  if  I  am  called  upon, 
it  beyond  all  possibility  of  dispute  ; 
Uiia  proof  should  deprive  these  gen- 
"^  '  ;^ular  satisfaction  of  considering 
undone ;  and  though  the  best 
^emmenl,  the  best  constituted,  and  ihe 
hag«d  revenue  that  ever  tlie  world  beheld, 
«v  thoroughly  vindicated  from  iht-ir  per- 
luDours  and  complaints.  As  to  our  ticigh- 
Ikl  rival  France,  in  additinn  in  what  I 
;e«ted,  I  say,  and  fvhcn  the  author 


'Mm*  »oH  In.  «jf  mOicr  ftircrH  on,  ihf  ron- 
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chooses  formally  to  deny,  I  shall  formally  prove 
it,  that  her  Rtdjj<'Cts  pay  more  than  England,  on 
a  compulation  of  the  wealth  of  both  countries  ; 
tiiat  her  taxes  are  more  injudiciously  aud  more 
oppressively  imposed ;  more  vexatiously  collect- 
ed ;  come  in  a  smaller  proportion  to  the  royal 
coffers,  and  are  less  applied  by  fur  to  the  publick 
service.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  choose  to  take 
the  author's  word  for  this  happy  and  flourishing 
condition  of  the  French  finances,  rather  than  at- 
tend to  tlie  changes,  Uie  violent  pushes,  and  the 
despair  of  all  her  own  financiers.  Does  he  choose 
to  be  referr<id  for  the  easy  and  happy  condition  of 
the  subject  in  France  to  the  remonstrances  of  their 
own  parliaments,  written  with  such  an  eloquence, 
feeling,  and  energy,  as  I  have  not  seen  exceeded 
in  any  other  writings  ?  The  author  may  say,  their 
complaints  are  exaggerated,  and  the  effects  of  fac- 
tion. 1  answer,  tliat  tliey  are  tlie  representations 
of  numerous,  grave,  and  most  respectable  bodies 
of  men,  upon  the  affairs  of  their  own  country. 
But,  allowing  that  discontent  and  faction  may 
pervert  the  judgment  of  such  venerable  bodies  in 
France,  we  have  as  good  a  right  to  suppose  that 
the  same  causes  may  full  as  probably  have  pro- 
duced from  a  private,  however  respectable  person, 
that  frightful,  and,  1  trust  I  have  shewn  ground- 
less, representation  of  our  own  aifairs  in  England. 

The  autlior  is  so  conscious  of  the  dangerous 
effects  of  that  representation,  that  he  thinks  it 
necessary,  and  very  necessary  it  is,  to  guard  against 
them.  He  assures  us,  "  that  he  has  not  made  that 
"  display  of  tlic  difficulties  of  his  country,  to  ex- 
"  pose  her  counsels  to  the  ridicule  of  other  states, 
"or  to  provoke  a  vanquished  enemy  to  insult  her ; 
"  nor  lo  excite  the  people's  rage  against  their 
"  governours,  or  sink  them  into  a  despondency  of 
'*  the  publick  welfare."  1  readily  admit  this 
apology  for  his  intentions.  God  forbid  I  should 
think  any  man  capable  of  entertaining  so  ex- 
ecrable and  senseless  a  design.  The  true  cause 
of  his  drawing  so  shocking  a  picture  is  no  more 
than  thiii ;  and  it  ought  rather  to  claim  our  pity 
than  excite  our  indignation  ;  he  finds  himself  out 
of  power ;  and  this  condition  is  intolerable  to  him. 
The  same  sun  which  gilds  all  nature,  and  exhila- 
rates the  whole  creation,  does  not  shine  upon  dis- 
appointed ambition.  It  is  something  that  rays 
out  of  darkness,  and  inspires  nothing  but  gloom 
and  melancholy.  Men  in  this  deplorable  state  of 
mind  find  a  comfort  in  spreading  the  contagion 
of  their  spleen.  They  find  an  advantage  too; 
for  it  is  a  general,  popular  errour,  to  imagine  tlie 
loudest  complainers  for  the  publick  to  be  the  most 
anxious  fijr  its  welfare.  If  such  persons  can 
answer  the  ends  of  relief  and  profit  to  themselves, 
they  arc  apt  to  be  careless  enough  about  either  tlic 
means  or  the  conserpiences. 

Whatever  this  complainant's  motives  may  be, 
the  I'ffccts  can  by  no  possibilitv  be  other  than  those 
which  he  so  strongly,  and  I  hope  truly,  disclaims 

)ri  London,  enit  may  be  harl  at  n  penny  farthtn;;  per  pouml  Iroia 
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all  intention  of  producing.  To  verify  this,  the 
reader  has  onlv  to  consider  how  dreadful  a  picture 
lie  has  flrawn  in  his  32d  page,  of  tlie  state  of  tliis 
kingdom  ;  such  a  picture  as,  I  believe,  has  hardly 
been  applicable,  without  some  exaggeration,  to  tlie 
most  degenerate  and  undone  commonwealth  that 
ever  existed.  Let  this  view  of  things  be  compared 
with  the  prospect  of  a  remedy  which  he  proposes 
in  a  page  directly  opposite  and  the  subsequent.  I 
believe  no  man  living  could  have  imagined  it  pos- 
sible, except  for  the  sake  of  burlesquing  a  subject, 
to  propose  remedies  so  ridiculously  disproportion- 
ate to  the  evil,  so  full  of  uncertainty  in  their  opera- 
tion, and  depending  for  their  success  in  every  step 
upon  the  happy  event  of  so  many  new,  dangerous, 
and  visionary  projects.  It  is  not  amiss,  that  he  has 
tliought  proper  to  give  the  publick  some  little 
notice  of  what  they  may  expect  from  his  friends, 
when  our  affairs  shall  be  committed  to  their  ma- 
nagement. Let  us  see  how  the  accounts  of  disease 
and  remedy  are  balanced  in  his  State  of  the  Na- 
tion. In  the  first  place, on  the  side  of  evils,  he  states, 
**  an  impoverished  and  heavily  burthened  pub- 
"  lick.  A  declining  trade  and  decreasing  specie. 
"  The  power  of  the  crown  never  so  much  extended 
**  over  the  great ;  but  the  great  without  influence 
"  over  the  lower  sort.  Parliament  losing  its  re- 
•'  verence  with  the  people.  The  voice  of  the  mul- 
"  titude  set  up  against  the  sense  of  the  legislature ; 
"  a  people  luxurious  and  licentious,  impatient  of 
"  rule,  and  despising  all  authority.  Government 
"  relaxed  in  every  sinew,  and  a  corrupt  selfish  spirit 
"  pervading  the  whole.  An  opinion  of  many, 
"  that  the  form  of  government  is  not  worth  con- 
"  tending  for.  No  attachment  in  the  bulk  of  tlie 
"  people  towards  the  constitution.  No  reverence 
"  for  tlie  customs  of  our  ancestors.  No  attach- 
"  mcnt  bat  to  private  interest,  nor  any  zeal  but 
"  for  seltish  gratifications.  Trade  and  manufac- 
"  tures  going  to  ruin.  Great  Britain  in  danger 
"  of  becoming  tributary  to  France,  and  the  descent 
"  of  the  croMm  dependent  on  her  pleasure.  Ireland, 
**  in  case  of  a  war,  to  become,  a  prey  to  France  ; 
**  and  Great  Britain,  unable  to  recover  Ireland, 
"  cede  it  by  treaty  (the  author  never  can  think  of 
*  a  treaty  without  making  cessions)  in  order  to 
"  purchase  peace  for  herself.  The  colonies  left 
"exposed  to  the  ravages  of  a  domestick.  or  the 
•'  conquest  of  a  foreign  enemy." — Gloomy  enough, 
God  knows.  The  author  well  observes,*  that  a 
mind  not  totally  deimd  of  feeling  cannot  look 
upon  such  a  prospect  without  tiorrour ;  and  an 
heart  capable  of  humanity  must  be  unable  to 
bear  its  description.  He  ought  to  have  added, 
that  no  man  of  common  discretion  ought  to  have 
exhibited  it  to  the  publick,  if  it  were  true  ;  or  of 
common  honesty,  if  it  were  false. 

But  now  for  the  comfort ;  the  day-star  which  is 
to  arise  in  our  hearts  ;  the  author's  grand  scheme 
for  totally  reversing  this  dismal  state  of  things,  and 
making  u»  t "  happy  at  home  and  respected  abroad, 
"  formidable  in  war  and  flourishing  in  peace." 

In  this  great  work  he  proceeds  with  a  facility 
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equally  astonishing  and   pleasing. 
financier  less  embarrassed  by  the  burlh< 
itshments,  or  with  die  difficulty  of  fii 
and  means.     If  an  establishment  is  \ 
to  him,  he  lops  off"  at  a  stroke  just  a«. 
us  he  chooses.     He  mows  dowo,  W'itI 
quarter,  or  assigning  reason,  army,  nav« 
ordinary,  extraordinaries ;  nothing  cm 
fore  him.     Then,  when  he  comes  to  pro 
thea's  horn  is  in  his  hands ;    and    ha 
witli  an  inexhaustible  bounty,  taxes,  d| 
and  revenues,  without  uneasiness  to 
burthen   to  tlie   publick.     Insomuch 
we  consider  the  abundance  of  his 
cannot  avoid  being  surprised  at  his  ea 
attention  to  savings.     But  it  is  all  the 
of  his  goodness. 

This  hook  has  so  mucii  of  a 
power,  that  one  would  be  almost 
it  written  by  some  person  who  ht 
office.  A  man  is  generally  rendc 
worse  reasoner  for  having  been 
private,  the  assent  of  listening 
friends  ;  in  publick,  the  venal  cry  an 
vote  of  a  passive  senate  ;  confirm  him  i 
begging  the  question  with  impunity,  am 
without  thinking  himself  obliged  to  pr| 
it  not  been  for  some  such  habits,  the  ail 
never  have  expected  tliat  we  should  tal 
mate  for  a  peace  establishment  solely  oil 

This  estimate  which  he  gives,  I  ii 
groundwork  of  his  plan  for  the  nation! 
tion  :  and  it  ought  to  be  well  and  find 
what  must  become  of  the  superstruct 
would  have  thought  tlie  natural  method 
of  reformation  would  be,  to  take  tlie  | 
isting  e.stimates  as  they  stand  ;  and  tin 
what  may  be  practically  and  safely  ( 
from  them.  Tliis  would.  I  say,  bed 
course  ;  and  what  would  be  expected  ft 
of  business.  But  tliis  autlior  takes  a  vec 
method.  For  the  ground  of  his  specui 
present  peace  establishment,  he  resorts IJ 
speculation  of  the  same  kind,  wluch  V 
mind  of  the  minister  of  the  year  1764. 
never  existed  any  where  else.  k*'t 
says  he,  with  his  usual  ease,  **  has  bet 
"  formed,  and  the  outline  drawn,  by  tht 
"  tration  of  1764.  I  shall  attempt  to  I 
"  void  and  obliterated  parts,  and  tnicft 
'*  tion.  The  standing  expence  of  tJie  p| 
'*  projected)  peace  establishment,  im^ 
"  experience  of  the  two  last  years,  on 
''  estimated ;"  and  he  estimates  it  at  3,< 

Here  too  it  would  be  natural  to  et 
reasons    for   condemning   tlie  subseqil 
establishments,  which  have  so  mu( 
the  limits  of  his  plan  of  1764,  as' 
ment*  in  favour  of  his  new  project? 
some  articles  exceeded,  in  others  fallei 
on  the  whole  is  much  below  hin  old  OM 
a  woni  on  any  of  tliese  points,  the  only  ] 
ever  tliat  are  in  the  least  essential ; 
]  Ibid.  t » 
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,he  encrcase  or  dinunution  of  the 
publick  charj^e,  tJie  playin^r  at 
i  estimates  is  an  amusement  of 
nd  of  much  less  insrenuity,  ihaii 
umands,  or  What  is  my  thought 
ore  distinctly  under  the  reader's 
Btranffe  method  of  proceeding:,  I 
I  the  three  schemes;  viz.  theitJea 
1764,  the  actual  estimates  of  the 
jiven  by  the  author  himself,  and 
jectof  hii  political  millennium  : 


lent  for  1764,  as  by 

p.  43,  -        -  *3,609,700 

and    1768,  as  by 
lion,  p.  29  and  30,    3,919,375 
blishmcnt,  as  by  the 
of  the  Nation,  p.  33,    3,468,161 

any  thing'  our  author  has  any 
u  are  enabled  to  Hud  the  •ground, 
(tification,  of  the  immense  dif- 
tiese  several  systems :  you  must 
irself,  article  by  article  ,  no  very 
pnl,  by  the  way,  to  couTpare  the 
i^reement  of  two  chimeras.  I 
'the  comparison  of  his  own  two 
kKjatter  of  them,  it  differs  from 
Wt^  some  of  the  articles  dtmi- 
\  increased. t  I  find  the  chief 
m  arises  from  the  smaller  defi- 
1  malt,  and  of  the  annuity  funds, 
down  to  '295,5(j1/.  in  his  new 
,400/.  which  he  had  allowed  for 
;hc  Considerations.  With  this 
18  it  must  be,  merely  to  a  smaller 
is,  he  has  nolhinj^  at  ail  to  do. 
and  no  merit  of  his.  But  with 
tuity  the  matter  is  very  different. 
the  publick  is  loaded  (for  any 
to  the  contrary')  entirely  gratis, 
tf  the  encrease  are  on  the  navy.t 
and  ordnance  extraordinaries; 
mated  in  his  Slate  of  the  Nation 
nore,  and  the  army  and  ord- 
ries  40,000/.  more,  than  he  had 
allow  for  them  in  that  estimate 
>ns,  which  he  makes  the  founda- 
project.     He  has  given  no  sort 

CoMiUcTStioiu  are  nrrong^ly  cast  up ;  it 
i,    SUte  of  the  NsUoo,  p.  33. 

p.  31 

iBte  of  the  Nation,  p.  M,  inrorms  u^  thnt 
WvA  by  him  for  the  nlras  of  the  iiriny 
Ibim  wa»  oUow^-d  iVir  thr  •wanie  service  in 
tl  it  to  uiKloiitttedly,  and  bv  Ht  least 
kecHODOt  abide  hv  Mie  pinn  of  the  Con- 
^nor  b  he  wliiinic  whoUv  to  irivc  it  tin- 

'    limntU-twoen  ■J'.,i««i/   m-l  HiM/m/. 
[heKloptthe  latUr  ;  ■  >»t?d 

I  dui  he  bad,  071   I  ~i<^in, 

iblii'lc  .  ,v  ihe  t'Uu'  '  .1-  fu- 

■     'hrvrrouml.    It  iu-- stn'"k 
iuu!«l  expect  Irom  liiin 
came  to  conttiiue  ever 
clf.irlv  uiiiii'oev^ary ;  how  all  tli<*e 
ihi«  own  Influilod:  ciinriL-  to  piiy  it.  mid 
I  pvtiament,  and  lii»  partiioiis  without 

U 


of  reason,  stated  no  sort  of  necassity,  for  this 
additional  allowance,  either  in  the  one  article  or 
llie  other.  What  is  siill  stronger,  he  admits  that  his 
allowance  fur  the  army  and  ORlnance  extras  is  too 
p-eat,  and  expressly  refers  you  to  the  Considera- 
tions ;  fj  where,  far  from  g'iving'  75,000/.  a  year  to 
that  service,  as  the  State  of  the  Nation  has  done, 
the  author  apprehends  his  own  scanty  provision  of 
3.5,000/.  to  be  bv  far  too  considerable,  and  thinks 
it  may  well  admit  of  further  reductions. ||  Thus, 
according  to  his  own  principles,  this  »reat  econo- 
mist falU  into  a  viciuus  prodigality  ;  and  is  as  far 
in  his  fsiimaie  from  a  consistency  with  his  own 
principles  as  with  the  real  nature  of  the  services. 

Still,  however,  his  present  establishment  differs 
from  its  iirchctype  of  J  764,  by  being,  tlioii|i^h  raised 
in  particular  |>arLs,  upon  the  whole  about  141,000/. 
smaller.  It  is  improved,  he  tells  us,  by  the  expe- 
rience of  the  two  last  years.  One  would  have 
concluded  that  the  peace  establishment  of  these 
two  years  had  been  less  than  that  of  I7(i4,  in  order 
to  sui^gest  to  the  author  his  improvements,  which 
enabled  him  to  reduce  it.  But  how  does  tJiat 
turn  out  ? 

£. 
Peace  establishmentf  1 767  and  1768, 

medium, 3,919,375 

Ditto,  estimate  in  the  Considerations, 

for  1764    -         -         -         -         -    3,609,700 


■ 


Difference     -    £,    309,675 

A  vast  encrease  instead  of  diminution.  The  expe- 
rience tlien  of  the  two  last  years  ought  naturally 
to  have  given  the  idea  of  a  heavier  establishment ; 
but  this  writer  is  able  to  diminish  by  encreasing;, 
and  to  draw  the  effects  of  subtraction  from  the 
operations  of  addition.  By  means  of  these  new 
powers,  he  may  certainly  do  whatever  he  pleases. 
He  is  indeed  moderate  enough  in  the  use  of  them, 
and  condescends  to  settle  his  establishments  at 
3,4»>H,161/.  a  year. 

However,  he  has  not  yet  done  with  it ;  he  has 
further  ideas  of  saving,  and  new  resources  of 
revenue.  These  additional  savings  are  principally 
two:  1st,  It  is  to  he  hitped,  **  says  he,  tJiat  the 
sum  of  '2.50,000/.  (which  in  the  estimate  he  allows 
for  the  deliciency  of  land  and  malt)  will  be  less 
bv  37,0"24/.tt 
'2d,  Tl»at  the  sum  of  20,000/.  allowed  for  the 


doors,  came  not  to  puraue  to  ruin,  at  least  to  utte-r  shame,  the  au- 
thors of  MO  i^rimndleta  aii<l  «caiidalous  a  profuMon.  In  this  xtrnit 
he  look  a  middle  way;  and,  to  come  nearer  the  real  Mate  of  the 
»«;rvlce,  Iif  f)i»tbid  the  I'oiwiderMion'^,  at  one  stroke,  4(i,0ti0<. ,  at 
1  lie  same  tinn-  he  hiriL*  tit  you.  that  you  may  rxntrt  some  benefit 
alwtfrom  theonKinal  pJan.  But  the  niii'"-r'.<ii..'fon»ideration« 
<v  III  not  surtcr  him  to  e»CApe  it-    He  '  ■»\  down  to  his 

%'>.nw  ,  for  th)U  is  the  sum  he  has  cl  i  n  tml  he  think* 

will  probably  be  required,  butas  mak....  ;.; 4  ample  allow- 

(mce  for  every  poMibte  contingency.  S>ee  ih<ii  author,  p  42 
(md  4'i. 

5  He  has  done  preat  injustice  to  the  establishment  of  ITflS; 
but  I  have  not  here  time  for  this  discuHion ,  nor  is  it  necewary 
to  (hM  artrument. 

>»•  P  W 

tt  In  mnkinK  np  'hit  ncroiinl,  lie  r»ll»  into  n  nurpnslntt  CTTMir 
of  ariliimotick  "  Tlic  deik-iuncy  of  the  Imid-tBx  in  the  year  IIM 
•■  rtiiti  17i-\«  »h.»ii  it  wt«-s  ;\i  ii«.  omoiiiitLTl  to  no  more,  OD  ktbib- 


•  r.  3t. 
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Foundling  Hospital,  and  1,800/.  fur  American 
Surveys,  will  soon  cuase  lo  be  necessary,  as  the 
services  will  be  completed. 

What  follows,  with  regard  to  iJie  resources,*  is 
very  well  worthy  the  reader's  attention,  "  Of  this 
"  estimate,"  says  he,,  "  upward^  of  300,000/. 
"  will  be  for  tlic  plantation  service  ;  and  that  sum, 
*'  /  hope,  the  people  of  Ireland  and  the  colonies 
**  might  be  induced  to  take  oti'  Great  Britain,  and 
"  defray  between  them,  iti  the  prti|K>rtion  of 
"  SOO.OOO/.  by  tlie  colonies,  and  100,000/.  by 
"  Ireland." 

Such  is  the  whole  of  this  mighty  scheme.  Take 
his  reduced  estimate,  and  his  further  reductions, 
and  his  resources  altogether,  and  the  result  will 
be ;  He  will  certainlij  Icnver  the  provision  made  for 
the  navy.  He  will  cut  ofl"  largely  (God  knows 
what  or  how)  from  the  army  and  ordnance  extra- 
ordinaries.  He  may  be  expected  to  cut  off  more. 
He  hopes  that  the  deficiencies  on  land  and  malt 
will  be  less  than  usual :  and  he  hopes  that  America 
and  Ireland  might  be  inducedlo  take  off  300,000/. 
of  our  annual  charges. 

If  any  of  these  Ho]->es,  Mights,  Insinuations, 
Expectations,  and  Inducements,  should  fail  him, 
there  will  be  a  formidable  gaping  breach  in  his 
whole  project.  If  all  of  them  should  fat!,  he  has 
left  the  nation  without  a  glimmering  of  hope  in 
this  thick  night  of  terrours  which  he  has  thought 
fit  to  spread  about  ns.  If  every  one  of  them, 
which,  attended  with  success,  would  signify  any 
thing  to  our  revenue,  can  have  no  efl'trt  but  to 
add  to  our  distractions  and  dangers,  we  shall  be  if 
possible  in  a  still  worse  condition  from  his  project.'* 
of  cure,  than  he  represents  us  from  our  original 
disordei^i. 

Before  we  examine  into  ihe  coiijiequences  of 
these  schemes,  and  the  probability  of  the.<e  savings, 
let  us  suppose  them  all  real  and  all  safe,  and  (hen 
see  what  it  is  they  amount  to,  and  how  he  reasons 
on  them  : 

£. 
Deficiency  on  land  and  malt,  less  by  37,000 
Foundling  Hospital      -         -  -*    20,000 

American  surveys         -        .         .       1,800 


£.  58,800 


This  is  the  arooimt  of  the  only  article.**  of  saving 
he  specifies  ;  and  yet  he  chooses  to  assert,!  "  that 
"  we  may  venture  on  the  cretlitof  them  to  reduce 
*' llie  standing  expences  of  the  estimate  (from 
".3,4«i8,l6l/.)  to  3,300,00ft/.;"  that  is,  for  a 
saving  of  .58,000/.  he  is  not  ashamed  to  take 
credit  for  a  defalcation  from  his  i>wn  ideal  esta- 
blishment in  a  sum  of  no  less  than  1(38. 1(>l/.! 
Suppose  even  that  we  were  to  take  up  tlie  estimate 
«"f  the  Considerations,  (which  is  however  abandoned 
tn    the   State    of  the    Nation.)    and    reduce    his 

"lilum.  IhMi  «i.3n«. .  to  which  If  we  aiia  half  the  turn,  it  will 
"(0*r  II*  TU.a*/.  a»  the  |xncc  itr(k-lriit-y  ill  .1*  ■■ 

Toifti t  <i'i.iri 

Aitd  tlir  liflif  <i4,<M) 


75,000/.  extraordinaries  to  tlie  original  35,00U/ 
still  all  these  savings  joined  together  give  ui»  but 
98,HO0/. ;  tJiat  is,  near  70,000/.  short  of  tli« 
ci^it  he  calls  for,  and  for  which  he  has  neither 
given  any  reason,  nor  furnished  any  data  •hat- 
soever  for  others  to  reason  upon. 

Such  are  his  savings,  as  o|>erating  on  his  ova 
project  of  a  peace  establishment.  Let  us  now  con- 
sider them  as  they  atlect  the  existing  establishinent 
and  our  actual  services.  He  tells  us,  the  sum 
allowed  in  his  estimate  for  the  navy  is  "  (i9,32IL 
•'  less  than  the  grant  for  that  service  Id  1767  ;  but 
"  in  that  grant  00,000/.  was  included  for  thepar- 
"  chase  of  hemp,  and  a  saving  of  about  25,fKJ0/, 
"  was  made  in  that  year."  The  author  hasgcC 
some  secret  in  arithmetick.  These  Iwo  sum*  pif 
together  amount,  in  the  ordinary  wav  of  cocnpwl. 
ing,  to  55,000/.  and  not  to  69>21/.  On 
principle  has  he  chosen  to  take  credit  for  14»?3U 
more  ?  To  what  this  strange  inaccuracy  is 
I  cannot  possibly  comprehend  ;  nor  is  it 
material,  where  tlie  logick  is  so  bad,  and  the  poUc 
so  erroneous,  whether  the  arithmetick  be  just 
otherwise.  But  in  a  scheme  for  making  this  o; 
"  happy  at  home  and  respected  abroad,  fonni 
"  in  war  and  flouiisliing  in  peace,"  it  is 
little  unfortunate  for  us,  that  he  has  pick 
the  Navy,  as  the  very  first  object  of  his 
mical  exfieriments.  Of  all  the  publick 
that  of  the  navy  is  die  one  in  which 
may  be  of  the  greatest  danger,  which  can 
be  supplied  upon  an  emergency,  and  of  whi 
failure  draws  after  it  the  longest  anil  ■  '^ 

of  consequences.     I  am  far  from  8.r      .        i^ 
or  any  service  ought  not  to  be  conduciKl 
economy.     But  I  wdl  never  suffer  the  sacred  — 
of  economy  to  be  bestowed  upon  arbitran,'  i^ 
cation  of  charge.     The  author  tells  us  hi—- 
"  that  to  sutler  the  navy  to  rot  in  harbour  for«a 
"  of  repairs  and  marines,  would  be  to  inrS- 
**  struction."     It  would  be  so.     Whentlic*- 
talks  therefore  of  savings  on  the  navy  e«i 
is  incumbent  on  him  to  let  ns  know,  not  whaj 
he  will  cut  off,  but  what  branch  of  that  ser« 
deems  superfluous.     Instead  of  putting  uso* 
unmeaning  generalities,  he  ought  to  hate 
what   navul   force,  what  naval  works, 
naval  stores,  with  the  lowest  estinmted 
are  necessary  to  keep  our  marine  in  a 
commensurate  to  its  great  ends.     And  this  13" 
fur  the  contracted  and  deceitful  space  of  a 
year,  but  for  some  reasonable  term.     Evci 
knows  that  many  charges  cannot  be  in  tlteirr 
regular  or  annual.     In  the  year  17<»7  a 
hemp,  &-C.  was  to  be  laid  in ;  that  charge  im 
but  it  does  not  end.     Other  charges  of  othcr^*-^ 
take  their  place.     Great  works  arx;  now 
on  at  Portsmouth,  but  not  of  greater 
than  utility ;  and  they  must  be  provided 
year's  e,stimaf<"  is  therefore  no  just  idem  ml  ■ 

\VlitrU  he  mnlcrs  7n.(VHl.    Tliii  m  inHrrcl  In  rftdhnair* 
^-utni  nt ,  t>ut  wr  ^hnll  sre  Uinl  hr  hn«  wnjni,  bjr  clfctf  Wl 

rcHn'Mir-jiiL;  hiinvlf 
•  V   u 
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oent  peace  esiablLshment.  Had  tJie  author 
i  this  matter  upon  Ur-sc  plain  princijilcs,  a 
ent  might  have  been  lonned,  how  far  lie 
antrived  to  reconcile  national  defence  with 
k  economy.  Till  he  has  done  it,  those  who 
ther  depend  on  any  man's  reason  than  the 
it  msn's  authority,  will  not  give  him  credit 
B  head,  for  the  saving  of  a  single  sliilJin». 
iliofie  savings  which  are  already  made,  or  in 
of  being  made,  whether  riglit  or  wrong, 
aulhing  at  all  to  do  with  tlicni ;  tliev  ran 
his  project,  considered  as  a  plan  of 
greatly  fear  that  the  errour  has 
on  the  side  of  profusion, 
is  the  saving  on  the  army  and 
ice  extraordinaries,  particularly  in  the  Ame- 
3ranch.  What  or  how  much  reduction  may 
de,  none  of  us,  I  believe,  can  with  any  fuir- 
retend  to  say ;  very  little,  I  am  convinced. 
Mc  of  .America  is  extremely  unsettled  ;  more 
have  been  sent  thither ;  new  dispositions 
eenmade ;  and  this  augmentation  of  number, 
hange  of  disposition,  has  rarely,  I  believe, 
feet  of  Icssenmg  the  bill  for  extraordinaries, 
,  if  not  tliis  year,  yet  in  the  next  we  must 
ily  feel.  Care  has  not  been  wanting  to 
uce  economy  into  that  part  of  tlie  service. 
iithor's  great  friend  has  made,  I  admit,  some 
ttions;  hi«  mimediate  successors  have  made 
•nd  better.  This  part  will  be  handled  more 
ftnd  more  minutely  at  another  time  ;  but  no 
lacul  down  this  hill  of  exlraordtnarics  at  his 
Mr  Tl)e  author  has  given  us  notliing,  but 
H^  for  any  certain  or  considerable  reduc- 
and  thi«i  wc  ought  to  be  the  more  cautious 
ang,  as  he  has  promised  great  savings  in  his 
^frationt,  which  he  has  not  chosen  to  abide 
fci»  Slate  of  the  Nation. 
t\ua  heafl  also  of  the  American  extraordi- 
he  can  take  credit  for  nothing.  As  tu  his 
be  lessening  of  the  defiriency  of  the  land 
Ut  tax,  particularly  of  the  malt  tax  ;  any 
<lie  least  conversant  in  that  subject  cannot 
^  smile.  Tliis  deficiency  arises  from  charge 
^lion,  frijn*  anticipation,  a!id  from  defec- 
ttdpce.  What  has  the  author  said  on  tlie 
19^  any  head  of  this  defiriency  upon  the 
*X  ?  On  these  points  he  is  absolutely  silent. 
the-  dcfiriencv  on  the  malt  tax,  which  is 
■toilMC  to  a  defective  produce,  he  has,  and 
fl^aoUnng  to  propose.  If  this  deficiency 
'  be  lenencid  by  the  encreaso  of  malting  in 
M»  more  than  m  others,  (as  it  is  a  greatly 
ting  object,)  how  much  of  this  obligution 
fejwre  to  tiiis  author's  ministry  ?  will  it  not 
Wf^  under  any  administration  ?  must  it  not 
Hfe'^neral  service  of  the  year,  in  some  way 
*r,  let  the  finances  be  in  whose  hands  tliey 
fiut  why  take  credit  for  so  extremely  reducecl 
Ihrncy  at  all  ?  I  can  tell  him  he  has  no 
|]  ground  for  it  in  the  prodnre  of  the 
767;  and  I  suspect  will  have  full  as  little 
I  from  the  produce  of  the  year  1768.  That 
iDHj  mdeed  l>econie  greater,  and  the 
II  2 


deficiency  of  course  will  be  less.  It  may  too  be 
far  otiicrwise.  A  fair  and  judicious  financier  will 
not,  as  this  writer  has  done,  for  the  sake  of  making 
out  a  specious  account,  select  a  frivorahle  year  or 
two,  at  remote  periods,  and  groimd  his  calcu- 
lations on  thojie.  In  1768  he  wiU  not  take  the 
deficiencies  of  17.53  and  1754  for  his  standard. 
Sober  men  have  hitherto  (and  must  continue  this 
course,  to  preserve  this  tharacter)  taken  indif- 
ferently the  mediums  of  the  years  immediately 
preceding.  But  a  person  who  has  a  scheme  from 
which  he  promises  nnnh  to  the  publick  ought 
to  be  still  more  cautious;  he  should  ground  his 
speculation  ratlierou  the  lowest  mediums  ;  because 
all  new  schemes  are  known  to  be  subject  to  some 
defect  or  failure  not  foreseen  ;  and  which  therefore 
every  prudent  proposer  will  be  ready  to  allow  for, 
in  order  to  lay  his  foundation  as  low  and  as  solid 
as  possible.  Quite  contrary  is  tlie  priictice  of  some 
politicians.  They  first  propose  savings,  which  they 
well  know  cannot  be  made,  in  order  to  get  a  repu- 
tation for  economy.  In  due  time  they  assume 
another,  but  a  diHerent  method,  by  providing  for 
the  service  they  had  before  cut  off  or  straitened, 
iind  which  they"caJii  tlien  very  easily  prove  to  be 
necessary.  In  the  same  spirit  they  raise  ningnifi- 
ceut  ideas  of  revenue  on  funds  which  they  know 
to  be  insufficient.  Afterwards,  who  can  blame 
them,  if  they  do  not  satisfy  the  publick  desires  ? 
They  are  great  artificers ;  but  they  cannot  work 
wiihoiii  materials. 

These  are  some  of  the  little  arts  of  great  states- 
men. To  such  we  leave  them,  and  follow  where 
tiie  aullior  leads  us,  to  his  next  resource,  the 
Foundling  Hospital.  Whatever  particular  virtue 
tliere  is  in  the  mode  of  this  saving,  there  seems  to 
be  nothing  at  all  new,  and  indeed  notliing  wonder- 
fully im|K)rtinl  in  it.  The  sum  annually  voted 
for  the  support  of  the  Foundling  Hospital  has  been 
in  a  former  parliament  limited  to  the  establishment 
of  the  children  then  in  tlie  hospital.  Wlien  they 
are  apprenticed,  this  provision  will  cease.  It  will 
therefore  fall  in  more  or  less  at  different  times ; 
and  will  at  length  cease  entirely.  But,  until  it 
tloea,  we  cannot  reckon  upon  it  as  the  saving  on 
the  establi.-iliment  of  any  given  year  :  nor  can  any 
one  conceive  how  the  author  cnme-s  to  mention 
this,  any  more  than  some  other  articles,  as  a  part 
of  a  new  plan  of  economy  which  is  to  retrieve  our 
affairs.  Tliis  charge  will  indeed  cease  in  its  own 
time.  But  will  no  other  succeed  to  it  ?  Has  he 
ever  known  the  publick  free  from  some  contin- 
gent charge,  either  for  tlie  just  support  of  royal 
dignity,  or  for  national  magnificence,  or  for  pub- 
lick charity,  or  for  publick  service  '.  does  he  choose, 
to  flatter  his  readers  that  no  such  will  ever  return  ' 
or  does  he  in  good  earnest  declare,  that  let  the 
reason,  or  necessity*  be  what  tl>ey  will,  he  is  re- 
solved not  to  provide  for  such  services  ? 

Another  resource  of  economy  yft  remains,  for 
he  gleans  the  field  very  closely,  1,800/.  for  the 
American  survey**.  Why  what  signiifies  a  dispute 
about  trifles  ?  he  shall  have  it.  But  while  he  is 
carrying  it  off,  I  shall  just  whisper  in  his  ear,  ihat 
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neither  the  saving^  that  is  allowed,  nor  that  which 
is  doubted  of,  can  at  all  bclonj^  to  that  futurt'  pro- 
posed administration,  whose  trmch  is  to  cure  all  our 
evils.  Both  ihe  one  and  tlie  other  belong^  equally 
(as  indeed  all  the  rest  do)  to  tlie  present  adminis- 
tration,to  any  administration ;  becaus*  theyare  the 
gift  of  time,  and  not  the  bounty  of  the  exchequer. 

I  have  now  done  with  all  the  minor,  preparatorv 
parts  of  the  author's  scheme,  tlio  several  articles  of 
savint^  which  he  pnijwses.  At  length  comes  tiie 
capital  operation,  his  new  resources.  Three  hun- 
dred thousand  pouuds  a  year  from  America  and 
'Ireland, — Alas!  alas!  if  that  too  should  tail  us, 
what  will  become  of  this  p<K>r  undone  nation  ? 
The  author,  in  a  tone  of  {jreat  luimilitv,  hopes  they 
may  be  induced  to  pay  it.  Well,  if  that  he  all, 
we  may  hope  so  too:  and  for  any  light  he  is  pleased 
to  give  us  into  the  crround  of  this  hope,  and  the 
ways  and  means  of  this  inducement,  here  is  a 
speedy  etid  both  of  the  question  and  the  revenue. 

It  is  the  constant  cu.stom  of  this  author,  in  all 
his  writings,  to  take  it  for  granted,  that  he  has 
given  you  a  revenue,  whenever  he  can  point  out 
to  you  where  you  may  have  money,  if  you  can 
contrive  how  to  ^et  at  it ;  and  this  seems  to  be 
Itlie  master-piece  of  his  financial  ability.     I  think 
liowever,  in  his  vvay  of  proceeding-,  he  has  be- 
haved ratiier  like  a  harsh  step-dame,  than  a  kind 
.nursings-mother  to   his  country.      Why   stop   at 
^300,000/.  ?  If  hisstateof  thing!^  be  at  all  fciinded, 
America  and  Ireland  are  much  better  able  to  pay 
6{)0,OOOA  than  we  are  to  satisfy  ourselves  with 
half  tliat  sum.     However,  let  us  forgive  hira  this 
one  instance  of  tenderness  towards  Ireland  and 
the  colonies. 

He  spends  a  vast  deal  of  time,*  in  an  endeavour 

prove,  that  Ireland  is  able  to  bear  greater  im- 
positions. He  is  of  opinion,  that  tlie  poverty  of 
the  lower  class  of  people  there,  is,  in  a  g^rcat  mea- 
sure, owinp  to  a  want  of  judicious  taxes  ;  that  a 
land  tax  will  enricli  her  tenants ;  that  taxes  are 
p«id  in  Engrland  which  are  not  paid  there ;  that 
ihe  colony  trade  is  encreased  above  100,000/. 
since  the  peace  ;  that  she  onifht  to  have  further 
indulgence  in  that  trade;  and  ought  to  have  fur- 
ther privileges  in  the  woollen  manufacture.  From 
these  premises,  of  what  she  hai«,  what  she  has  not, 
and  what  she  ought  to  have,  he  infers  that  Irelaml 
will  contribute  100,000/.  towards  the  extraordi- 
joaries  of  the  American  I'stablishment. 

I  shall  make  no  objections  whatsix-ver,  logical 
or  financial,  to  this  reasoning :  many  occur ; 
but  they  would  load  me  from  my  purpose,  from 
which  I  do  not  intend  to  be  diverted,  because  it 
floems  to  me  of  no  small  importance.  It  will  be 
just  enough  to  hint,  what  1  dare  say  many  readers 
have  before  observed,  that  when  any  man  pro- 
poses new  taxes  in  a  country  with  which  he  is  not 
personally  conversant  by  residence  or  office,  he 
ought  to  lay  open  its  situation  much  more  minutely 
ajid  critically  than  this  author  has  done,  or  than 
perhaps  he  is  able  to  do.  He  ought  not  to  con- 
tent himself  with  saying  that  a  single  article  of 


her  trade  is  encreased  1 00,000/.  a  year ;  he  ouglu, 
if  he  argues  from  the  encrease  of  trade  to  the  en- 
crease  of  taxes,  to  state  the  whole  trade,  and  tuA 
one  branch  of  trade  only  !  He  ought  to  entw 
fully  into  the  state  of  its  remittances,  and  the 
course  of  its  exchange ;  he  ought  likewise  to 
examine  whether  all  its  establishments  are  ea> 
creased  or  diminished ;  and  whether  it  incnn 
or  discharges  debt^  annually.  But  I  pass  ovtr 
all  this :  and  am  content  to  ask  a  few  pUin 
questions. 

Does  the  author  then  seriously  mean  to  pro- 
pose in  parliament  a  land  tax,  or  any  tax  for 
I  OOtOOO/,  a  year  upon  Ireland  ?    If  he  does,  ami 
if  fatally,  by  his  temerity  and  our  weakness,  he 
should   succeed  ;    then  I  say  he  will  throw  the 
whole  empire  from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other 
mortal  convulsions.     What  is  it  that  can 
the  furious  and  perturbed  mind  of  tliis  man  ; 
not  enough  for  him  that  such  projects  have  aliea* 
ated  our  colonies  from  the  raoUier  coun*  ■'^    ■"■' 
not  to  pro|K)se  violently  to  tear  our  sister  1^ 
also  from  our  side,  and  to  convince  evers  u'^.ku 
dent  part  of  the  empire,  that  when  a  little  mom 
is  to  be  raised,  we  have  no  sort  of  regard  to 
ancient  customs,    their   opinions,    their    ci 
stances,   or  their  afl^ections  ?  He  has  howe 
douceur   for  Ireland  in  his  pocket  :    benefil 
trade,  by  opening  ihe  woollen  manufacture  to 
nation.     A  very   right  idea  in  my   opinion: 
not  more  strong  in  reason,  than  likely  to  b© 
posod  by  the  most  powerful  and   most  violei 
all  local  prejudices  and   popular  passions.     FifH" 
a  fire  is  already  kindled  by  bis  schemes  of  lut 
tion  in  America;  he  then  proposes  one  which 
set  all  Ireland  in  a  blaze  :  and  his  way  of  qui 
in^  both  is  by  a  plan  which  may  kindle  pei 
ten  times  a  greater  flame  in  Britain. 

Will  the  author  pledge  himself   previously 
his  proposal  of  such  a  tax,  to  carry  this  en 
raent  of  the  Irish  trade ;   if  he  does  not.  ihei 
tax  will  be  certain  ;  the  benefit  will  be  less 
probleniatical.     In   this  view  his  compens* 
Ireland  vanishes    into  smoke  ;    the  tax   to 
prejudices,  will  appear  stark  naked  in  th»  li 
an  act  of  arbitrary  power  and  oppression, 
if  he  should  prG|>ose  the  benefit  and  tax 
then  the  people  of  Ireland,  a  very  high  und 
people,  would  think   it  llie  worst  bargain  ii 
world.     They  would  look  upon  the  one  a>  t«i^^ 
vitiated  and  poisoned  by  the  other;   and,  if  "•» 
could  not  be  separated,   would    infullibly 
them  both  together.    Here  would  be  i-'v^  i~*^ 
amounting  to  a  handsome  sum ;    1 '  ^ 

efiectually  voted,  and  passed  through  ti., 
most  authentick  forms  ;  but  how  to  be  coll 
This  is  his  peqjetiial  manner.    One  of  his 
depends  for    success  upon  another  project, 
this  upon  a  third,  all  of  them  equally 
His  finance  is  like  the   Indian    philosoplr 
earth  is  poised  on  the  horns  of  a  bull,  bi 
stands  upon  an  elephant,  his  elephant  is  si 
bv  a  tortoise  ;  and  so  on  for  e^'er. 
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ko  his  American  200,000/.  a  year,  he  is  sa- 
to  repeat  |[javelv,  as  he  has  done  an  hun- 
imes  before,  that  the  Americans  are  able  to 
^  Well,  and  what  tlien  ?  does  he  lay  open 
itrt  of  his  plan  how  they  may  be  compelled  to 
J  without  plung-ing  ourselves  into  calamities 
Wtwci^rh  tenfold  the  proposed  benefit  ?  or 
»  shew  how  tliey  may  be  induced  to  submit 
uietly  ?  or  does  he  give  any  satisfaction  con- 
f:  the  mode  of  levying  it ;  in  rommercial 
es,  one  of  the  most  important  and  difficult  of 
Isiderations  ?  Nothing  like  it.  To  the  stamp 
halever  its  excellencies  may  be,  I  think  he 
(It  in  reality  recur,  or  even  choose  to  assert 
t  means  to  do  80,  in  case  his  minister  ;ihou Ed 
BS^in  into  power.  If  he  docs,  I  will  predict 
Ome  of  the  fastest  friends  of  that  minister 
ksert  him  upon  this  point.  As  to  port  duties, 
i  damned  them  all  in  the  lump,  by  declaring 

♦  **  contrary  to  the  first  principles  of  coloni- 
ftn,  and  not  less  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of 
At  Britain  than  to  those  of  the  colonies." 
Khis  sinsfle  obsenation  of  his  ought  to  liavc 
i  him  a  little  caution ;    he   ought  lo  have 

to  doubt,  whether  there  is  not  soniethinj^  in 
Jure  of  commercial  colonies,  which  renders 
in  unfit  object  of  taxation  ;  when  port  duties, 

ra  fund  of  revenue  in  all  countries,  are  by 
found,  in  tliis  case,  not  only  improper,  but 
etive.  However  he  has  here  pretty  well  nar- 
the  field  of  taxation.  Stamp  act.  liardly  to 
timed.     Port  duties,  mischievous.     Excises, 

r,  he  will  scarcely  think  worth  the  collec- 
any  revenue  should  be  so)  in  America, 
tax,  (notwithstanding  his  opinion  of  its 
fcsc  use  to  agriculture,)  he  will  not  directly 
lie,  before  he  has  thought  again  and  asfain  on 
•hjcct.  Indeed  he  very  readily  recommends 
'Inland,  and  seem*  to  think  it  not  improper 
Mnca ;  because,  he  observes,  they  already 
Hkof  tlieir  taxes  internally,  including  this 
nrtnost  curious  reason,  truly  !  because  their 
4rr  already  heavily  burthened,  he  thinks  it 
to  burthen  them  still  furtlier.  But  he  will 
itt,  for  siirely  he  cannot  be  ignorant  of  it, 
{ft  lands  of  America  are  not,  as  in  England, 
P  rent  certain  in  money,  and  therefore  can- 

♦  here,  be  taxed  at  a  certain  pound  rate. 
^lue  them  in  gross  among  themselves  ;  and 
l*Jl  themselves  in  their  several  districts  can 
W>em.  Without  their  hearty  concurrence 
'^operation,  it  is  evident,  we  cannot  advance 
It!  the  assessing  or  collecting  any  land  (ax. 
■  »e  (axen  which  in  some  places  the  Ameri- 
Niy  by  the  acre,  they  are  merely  duties  of 
Hon  :  they  are  small ;  and  to  encre ase  them, 
■»«tanding  the  secret  virtues  of  a  land  tax, 

He  fhp  most  effectual  means  of  preventing 
fi'  I  tJiey  are  intended  to  promote,   Be- 

.  country  is  heavily  in  arrear  already 
|hi  taxe^aod  quit  rents.  Thjy  have  dift'erenl 
pb  of  Uuntion  in  the  diHlrent  provinces, 
Ible  lO  tlieir  several  local  circumntances. 
•  P  V 


In  New  England  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  tlieir 
revenue  is  raised  by  faculty  taxes  and  vnpita- 
tkms.  Such  is  the  method  in  many  others.  It 
is  obvious  (hat  jarlianienf,  unassisted  by  the  colo- 
nies tliemselveii,  cannot  take  so  much  a^  a  single 
step  in  this  mode  of  taxation.  Then  what  lax  is 
it  he  will  impose  ?  Why,  after  all  the  boasting 
speeches  and  writings  of  his  faction  for  these  four 
years,  after  all  the  vain  exj»ectations  whicli  they 
have  held  out  to  a  deluded  publick.  this  their 
great  advocate,  after  twisting  the  subject  every 
way,  after  wTtlhing  himself  in  every  posture,  at^er 
knocking  at  every  door,  is  obliged  fairly  to  aban- 
don every  mode  of  taxation  whatsoever  in  America, 
t  He  thinks  it  ihe  hesi  method  for  parliament  to 
impose  the  .sum,  and  reserve  the  account  to  itself, 
leaving  the  mode  of  luxation  lo  the  colonics.  But 
how  and  in  what  propjortion  (  what  does  ihe  author 
say  ?  O,  not  a  single  syllable  on  this  the  most  ma- 
terial part  of  the  whole  question.  Will  he,  in  par- 
liament, undertake  to  settle  the  proportions  of  .s;(ich 
payments  from  Nova  Scotia  to  Nevis,  in  no  fewer 
tlian  six  and  twenty  different  cotmtries,  varying  in 
almost  every  possible  circumstance  one  from 
another?  If  he  does,  I  tell  him,  he  adjourns  his 
revenue  to  a  very  long  day.  If  he  leavers  it  to 
tliemsolves  to  settle  these  proportions,  he  adjourns 
it  to  doomsday. 

Then  what  does  he  get  by  this  method  on  the 
side  of  acquiescence  ?  will  the  people  of  America 
relish  this  course,  of  giving  and  granting  and 
applying  their  money,  the  better  because  their 
assemblies  are  made  commissioners  of  the  taxes? 
This  19  far  worse  than  all  his  former  projects;  for 
here,  if  tlie  assemblies  shall  refuse,  or  delay,  or  be 
negligent,  or  fraudulent,  in  this  new-imposed  duty, 
we  are  wholly  without  remedy;  and  neither  our 
cujitom -house  officers,  nor  our  troops,  nor  our 
armed  ships,  can  be  of  the  least  use  in  the  collection. 
No  idea  can  be  more  contemptible  (I  will  not  call 
it  an  oppressive  one,  the  harshness  is  lost  in  the 
fully)  than  lliat  of  proposing  to  get  any  revenue 
from  the  Americans  but  by  their  freest  and  most 
cheerful  consent.  Most  monied  men  know  their 
own  interest  right  well  ;  and  are  as  able  as  any 
fmancier,  in  the  vahmttnn  of  risks.  Y'et  I  think 
this  financier  will  scarcely  find  that  adventurer 
hardy  enough,  at  any  preraium,  to  advance  a 
shilling  upon  a  vote  of  such  taxes.  Let  him 
name  the  man,  or  set  of  men,  that  would  do  it. 
This  is  the  only  proof  of  the  value  of  revenues; 
what  would  an  interested  man  rate  tliem  at?  His 
subscription  wouhl  be  at  ninetv-nine  per  cent. 
discount  the  very  first  day  of  its  opening.  Here 
is  our  only  naticmal  security  from  ruin  ;  a  security 
upon  which  no  man  in  his  senses  vvould  venture  a 
shilling  of  his  fortune.  Yet  he  puts  down  those 
articles  as  gravely  in  his  sufiply  for  tite  peace 
establishment,  ;is  if  ihe  money  had  been  all  fairly 
lodged  in  the  exchequer. 

f. 
American  revenue,  -         -         *200,000 

Ireland,         ....  100,000 

♦  P.37,3B. 
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Very  handsome  indeed  !  But  if  supply  is  to  be  ^jot 

in  such  a  manner,  farewell  (.he  lucrative  mystfry 

of  finance  I   If  you  are  to  he  credited  for  savinsfs, 

without  shewing  how,  why,  or  with  what  safety, 

they  are  to  be  made ;  and  for  revenues,  without 

specifying  on  what  articles,  or  by  what  means,  or 

at  what  expence,  they  are  to  be  collected  ;  there  is 

not  a  clerk  in  a  publick  office  wlio  may  not  outbid 

(this  author,  or  his  friend,  for  the  department  of 

!  chancellor  of  tlie  exchequer ;  not  an  apprentice  in 

ilhe  city,  that  will  not  strike  out,  with  the  same 

advantages,  tlie  same,  or  a  much  lai^er,  pian  of 

,  supply. 

Here  is  the  whole  of  what  belongs  to  the 
author's  scheme  for  saving  us  from  im|wndin>r 
destruction.  Take  it  even  in  its  most  favourable 
point  of  view,  as  a  thing  within  possibility  ;  and 
imagine  what  must  be  the  wisdom  of  this  gentle- 
man, or  his  of>inion  of  ours,  who  could  first  tliink 
of  representing  this  nation  In  such  a  state,  as  no 
friend  can  look  upon  but  with  Iiorrour,  and  scarcely 
an  enemy  without  compassion,  and  afterwards  of 
diverting  himself  with  such  inadequate,  impracti- 
cable, puerile  methods  for  our  relief  ?  If  these  had 
been  the  dreams  of  some  unknown,  unnamed,  and 
nan)ctess  writer,  they  would  excite  no  alarm  ;  their 
weakness  had  been  an  antidote  to  thetr  malignity. 
But  as  thev  are  universally  believed  tu  he  written 
by  the  hand,  or,  what  amounts  to  the  same  things 
under  the  immediate  direction,  of  a  person  who 
las  been  in  the  management  of  the  highest  affairs, 
may  soon  be  in  tlie  same  situation,  I  think  it 
lis  not  to  be  reckoned  amongst  our  greatest  conso- 
lations, that  the  vet  remaining  power  of  this  king- 
dom is  to  be  employed  in  an  atlem[)t  to  realize 
notions  that  are  at  once  so  frivolous,  and  so  full 
of  danger,  Tltat  consideration  will  justify  me  in 
dwelling  a  little  longer  on  the  difficulties  of  the 
natiou,  and  the  solutions  of  our  author. 

I  am  then  persuaded  that  he  cannot  be  in  the 
least  ularmed  about  oursitualion,  let  his  outcry  be 
what  he  pleases.  I  will  give  him  a  reason  for  mv 
)inion,  which,  I  think,  he  cannot  dispute.  All 
tliat  he  bestows  ufxm  the  nation,  whicit  it  dues  not 
j)Ossess  without  iiim,  and  supposing  it  all  sure  mo- 
ney, amounts  to  no  more  than  a  sum  of  300,(100/. 
a  year.  Tliis,  he  thinks,  will  do  the  business 
completely,  and  render  us  flourishing  at  home  and 
respectable  abroad.  If  the  option  between  glorv 
and  shame,  if  our  salvation  ordestrurtion,  depended 
on  this  sum,  it  is  impossible  that  he  should  have 
l)een  active,  and  made  a  merit  of  that  activity,  in 
taking  off  a  shilling  in  the  pound  of  the  land  tax. 
which  came  up  to  his  grand  desideratum,  and  up- 
wards of  100,000/.  more.  By  this  manoeuvre,  he 
iefl  our  trade,  navigation,  and  manufactures,  on 
the  verge  of  destruction,  our  finances  in  ruin,  our 
credit  expiring,  Ireland  on  the  point  of  being  ceded 
to  France,  the  colonies  of  being  torn  to  pieces, 
the  succession  of  the  crown  at  the  mercy  of  our 
great  rival,  and  the  kingdom  itself  on  the  very 
jKjint  of  becmning  tributiirv  to  that  haughty  power. 
All  lliis  for  want  of  300,000/,:  for  I  defy  the 
reader  to  |Joinl  out  any  oUicr  revenue,  or  any 
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other  precise  and  defined  scheme  of  poUticki, 
which  he  assigns  for  our  redemption, 

I   know  that  two  things  may  be  said  in  hit 
defence,  as  bad  reasons  are  always  at  hand  in  aa 
indifferent  cause  ;  that  he  was  not  sure  the  tanner 
would  be  applied  as  he  tliinks  it  ought  to  be,  bv 
the  present  ministers.     I  think  as  ill  of  them  n 
he  does  to  the  full.     They  have  done  vcn-nearM 
nuich  mischief  as  they  can  do,  to  a  constitution  » 
robust  as  this  i.s.     Nothing  can  make  them  roorv 
dangerous,  but  that,  as  they  are  already  in  general 
composed  of  his  disciples  and  instruments,  \hej 
may  adil  to  the  publick  calamity  of  tlieir  own 
measures,  llie  adoption  of  his  projects.     But  be 
die  ministers  wha^t  tiiey  may,  the  author  lcnf>»i 
that  they  could  not  avoid  applying  this  4 
tu  the  service  of  the  establishment,  £is  faiti  i     i^jj_ 
he,  or  any  otlier  minister,  could  do.     I  sa 
could  not  avoid  it,  and  have  no  merit  at  all 
application.  Butsupposing  that  theyshould 
mismanage  tJiis  revenue.     Here  is  a  good  d 
room  for  mistake  and  prodigality  before  you 
to  the  edge  of  ruin.     TTie  difference   between 
amount  of  that  real  and  his  imaginary  revenue  it, 
150,000/,  a  year,  at  least;  a  tolerable  sum  ht 
them  to  play  with  :    this  might  compensate  tkt 
difference   between   the   author's    economy  *sA 
their  profusion  ;  and  still,  notwitlistanding  liar 
vices  and  ignorance,  the  nation  might  }• 
The  author  ought  also  to  recollect,  tl»;.: 
man  would  hardly  deny,  even  to   the   uo 
ministers,  the  means  of  doing  tlieir  duty  : 
cially  in  a  crisis  when  our  being  depended  on 
plying  them  with  some  means  or  other.     Id 
a  case  their  penury  of  mind,  in  discovering 
sources,  wouW  make  it  rather  tlie  more  neceiai 
not  to  strip  such  poor  providers  of  the  little  sta^ 
they  had  in  hand. 

Besides,  here  is  another  subject  of  distress, 
a  \  ery  serious  one,  which  puts  us  again  to  a 
The  author  may  possibly  not  come  into  jjow 
only  state  the  possibility) :  he  may  not  aliray» 
tintie  ill  it :  and  if  the  contrary  to  all  thia  " 
fortunately  for  us  happen,  what  insurance 
life  can  be  made  for  a  sum  adequate  to  hi*- 
Then  we  are  thus  unluckily  situated,  tliai  the 
of  an  American  and   Irish  revenue  of  3i 
to  be  managed  by  him,  is  to  save  us  1 
or  three  years  hence  at  best,  to  mak' 
home  and  glorious  abroad  ;  and  tlie  . 
sion  of  400,000/,  English  taxes  cam i 
protract  our  ruin  without  him.     So  wc  arc 
on  four  chances  ;    his  power,  its  pennanen 
success  of  his  projects,  and  the  duration  of  l»  ^ 
Any  one  of  these  failing,  we  are  gone.     P 
hac  si  dona  ftiissftnt !  This  is  no  unfair 
tiition  ;    ultimately  all  hang«  on  his  life, 
in  his  account  of  every  set  of  men  tliat  ha' 
or  supported  administration,  he  finds  neitliei 
nor  ability  in  any  but  himself.      Indcinl  h 
{through   their  measures)  some   compli 
Lord  Bute  and  Lord  Despcnscr,  But  to  the 
this  is,  I  suppose,  but  a  civility  10  old  atv< 
ance ;   to  the  former,  a  little  stroke  of  poiitich 
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ay  therefore  fairly  say,  that  our  only  hope  is 
antl  he  has,  to  make  it  the  more  so,  taken 
to  cut  oft'  any  resource  which  we  possessed 

ndently  of  him, 

the  next  place  it  may  be  said,  to  excuse  any 

krance  of  inconsistency  between  the  author's 

IS  and  his  declarations,  that  he  thoii<T)tt  it 

to  relieve  ll»e  landed  interest,  and  lay  the 

*n  where  it  ou^lit   to  lie,  on  the  colonies. 

!   to  take  off  a  revenue  so  necessary  to  our 

f,  before  any  tiling  whatsoever  was  acquired 

place  of  it  ?  In  prudence,  he  oug^ht  to  have 

at  least  for  the  hrsl  quarter's  receipt  of  tlio 

onymous  American  revenue,  and  Insli  land 

Ls  tJiere  somcthin":  so  spcctfick  for  our  dis- 

American,  and  something  so  poisonous 

money,  tliat  one  is  to  heal,  tlie  other  to 

Dv  lis  ^  To  say  that  the  landed  interest  couid 

IDntinue  to  pay  it  for  a  year  or  two  longer,  is 

kihan  tlie  author  will  attempt  to  prove.     To 

fcat  they  icouWpay  it  no  long'er,  is  to  treat  the 

td  interest,  in  my  opinion,  very  scurvily.     To 

that  the  ^ntry,  clerp)',  and  freeholders  of 

do  noi  rate  the  commerce,  tlie  credit,  the 

,  tlie   liberty,    the   independency  of  their 

,  and  tile  succession  of  their  crown,  at  a 

in  the  pound  land  tax  !  They  never  gave 

n  to  think  so  meanly  of  them.     And,  if 

rierhily  informed,  when   that  measure  was 

|«1  in  parliament,  a  very  different  reason  was 

med  by  the  author's  great  friend,  as  well  as  by 

for  that  reduction  :  one  very  difiiireiTl  from 

and   almost  desperate  state  of  our 

Some  people  then  endeavoured  to  prove, 

tile  n-durtion  might  be  made  without  delri- 

lo  the  national  credit,  or  the  due  support  of  a 

»r  peace  establishment ;  otherwise  it  is  obvious 

tlie  reduction  could  not  he  defende<l  in  arjrn- 

i.    So  that  this  siutlior  cannot  despair  so  much 

Kooannonwealth,  without  this  American  and 

i  ItvouM,  as  he  pretends  to  do.     If  lie  does, 

Wldef  nee*  how  handsoinelv  he  has  provided 

lifby  voting  away  one  revenue,  and  by  ii:iv)ng; 

on  the  other. 

mean  to  blame  the  relief  which  was. 

by  parliatrietit  to  the  land,     It  was 

on  very  weighty  reasons.     The  adminis- 

contcnded  only  for  its  continuance  for  a 

»  order  to  have  the  merit  of  taking:  off  the 

'K^  in  the  pound  immediately  before  the  elec- 

nd  thus  to  bribe  the  freeholders  of  Eng- 

th  their  own  money. 

trne,  the  author,  in  his  estimate  of  ways 

»,  take*  credit  for  400,000f.   a  year, 

■rrrenue.     But  he  will  not  very  positively 

that  we  khuuld  put   this  revenue   to   the 

*  of  his  plans  or  his  pjwer ;    and   for  a 

%jn  rrasnii :  we  are  already  near  two  years 

on  of  it.     By  what  means  we  came  to 

ion,  is  a  pretty  long  story ;  however, 

'.  notliin<r  more  tlian  a  short  abstract  of 

ing',  in  order  to  see  whether  the  author 

»  to  himself  any  part  in  that  mea-iiire. 

6tcL  a  thia;  tlie   Cast  India  company  had 


for  a  good  while  solicited  the  ministry  for  a  nego- 
ciation,  by  which  they  projxjscd  to  pay  largely 
for  some  advantages  in  their  trade,  and  for  the  re- 
newal of  their  charter.  This  had  been  the  former 
method  of  transacting  with  that  body.  Govern- 
ment liHvintr  only  leased  the  monopoly  for  short 
terms,  the  company  luus  been  obliged  to  resort  to 
il  frequently  for  renewals.  These  two  parties 
had  always  ueLrociuted  (on  tlie  true  principle  of 
credit)  not  as  government  and  subject,  but  as 
equal  dealers,  on  tlie  fooling  of  mutual  advantage. 
The  publick  had  derived  great  benefit  from  such 
dealiiiir.  But  at  that  time  new  ideas  prcvtiiled. 
Tfip  ministry,  instead  of  listening  to  the  proposals 
of  that  company,  chose  to  set  up  a  claun  of  the 
crown  to  their  possessions.  The  original  plan 
seems  to  have  been,  to  jret  the  liouse  of  commons 
to  compliment  the  crown  with  a  sort  of  juridical 
declaration  of  a  title  to  tlie  company's  acquisitions 
in  India ;  which  tlte  crown,on  its  part,  with  the  best 
air  in  the  world,  was  to  l>eslow  upon  the  publick. 
Then  it  would  come  to  tlie  turn  of  ttie  house  of 
commons  again  to  be  liberal  and  grateful  to  tlie 
crown.  The  civil  list  debts  were  to  be  paid  off'; 
witli  perhaps  a  pretty  augmentation  of  income. 
All  this  was  to  l)e  done  on  the  most  publick-spiriled 
principles,  and  with  politeness  and  mutual  iriter- 
chauge  of  good  offices,  that  could  not  but  have 
charmed.  But  what  was  best  of  all,  lhe.se  civilities 
were  to  be  without  a  fartliitig  of  charge  to  either 
of  the  kind  and  obliging  [jartics. — ^Tlie  East  India 
company  was  to  be  covered  with  infamy  and  dis- 
grace, and  at  the  same  time  was  to  pay  the  whole  bill. 

In  consequence  of  this  scheme,  the  terrors  of  a 
parliamentary  enquiry  were  hung  over  them.  A 
judicature  wjts  asserted  in  parlisunent  to  try  this 
question.  But  lest  this  judicial  character  should 
chance  to  inspire  certain  stubborn  idesis  of  law  an<l 
right,  it  was  argued,  that  tlie  judicature  was  arbi- 
trary, and  ouglit  not  to  determine  by  the  rules  of 
law,  but  by  their  opinion  of  pt)licy  and  expediency. 
Nothing  exceeded  the  violence  of  some  of  the 
managers,  except  their  impotence.  They  were 
bewildered  by  their  passions,  and  by  tlieir  want  of 
knowledse  or  want  of  consideration  of  the  sub- 
ject. The  more  they  advanced,  the  further  they 
found  tlicmselves  from  their  object. — All  things 
ran  into  confusion.  The  ministers  quarrelled 
among  llieni«elves.  They  disclaimed  one  anotJier. 
They  suspended  viulence,  and  shrunk  Irom  treaty. 
The  enquiry  was  almost  at  its  last  gasp ;  when 
some  active  persons  of  the  company  were  given  to 
understand,  that  this  hostile  proceeding  was  only 
set  up  in  terrorem  ;  that  government  was  far  from 
an  intention  of  seizing  iqwn  the  possessions  of  tlie 
company.  Admiriislration,  they  said,  was  sejisible, 
that  the  idea  was  in  every  light  full  of  al)surdity ; 
and  that  such  a  seizure  was  not  more  out  of  their 
power,  tlian  remote  from  their  wishes :  and  there- 
fore, if  llie  company  wouhl  come  in  a  lilieml  man- 
ner to  the  house,  tiiey  certainly  could  not  fail  of 
pullintr  a  speedy  end  to  this  disagreeable  business, 
and  of  openiii'j:  a  way  to  an  advantageous  treaty. 

On  this  hint  the  conipaiiy  acted  :  they  came  at 
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once  to  a  resolution  of  geltini!;  rid  of  the  difficulties 
which  arose  from  the  complication  f>f  their  trade 
Viith  their  revenue;  a  step  which  despoilocl  them 
of  their  Ittst  defensive  armour,  and  put  them  at 
once  into  the  power  of  administration.  They  threw 
their  whole  stock  of  every  kind,  tht,'  revenue,  the 
trade,  and  even  their  debt  from  o^overnment,  into 
one  fund,  wFu'cli  tliey  computed  tin  the  surest 
prounds  would  aitiotint  to  8Un,0(J0/.,  with  a  large 
probable  surplus  for  the  payment  of  debt.  Tlien 
they  atcrecd  to  divide  this  sum  in  equid  portions 
between  themselves  and  the  publick,  400,000/,  to 
caeh.  This  j^ve  to  tlie  proprietors  of  that  fund 
an  annual  augmentation  of  no  more  tliun  80,00(1/, 
dividend.  They  ouifht  to  reeeive  from  jjovern- 
ment  120,000/,  for  tiie  loan  of  their  capital.  So 
that,  in  faet,  tJie  whole,  which  on  this  plan  they 
reserved  to  themselves,  from  their  vast  revenues, 
from  their  extensive  trade,  and  in  consideration  of 
the  frreat  risks  and  niiphty  expences  which  pur- 
chased these  advantages,  amounted  to  no  more 
tJian  280,000/.  wliiist  government  was  to  receive, 
as  I  said,  400,000/. 

This  proposrd  wa.s  thought  by  themselves  liberal 
indeed ;  and  they  expcctetl  the  highest  applauses 
for  it.  However,  tJseir  reception  was  very  ditl'eient 
from  their  expectations.  When  they  brouglit  up 
their  pbn  to  the  house  of  commons,  the  ofi'er,  as  it 
was  natural,  of  400,000/.  was  very  well  relislietl. 
But  nothing  could  be  more  disgustful  tlmn  tlie 
80,000/.  which  the  company  had  divided  amoufst 
themselves.  A  violent  tempest  of  publick  indig- 
nation and  fury  rose  against  tliem.  The  heads  of 
people  turned.  The  company  was  held  well  able 
to  {)ay  400,000/.  a  year  to  govenimenl ;  hut 
bankrupt*!,  if  they  attempted  to  divide  the  fifth 

1>art  of  it  among  themselves.  An  ex  po$f  J/Jcfo 
aw  was  brought  in  with  great  precipitation,  for 
annulling  this  dividend.  In  the  bill  was  inserted  a 
clause,  which  suspended  for  about  a  year  the 
right,  which,  under  the  publick  failli,  the  company 
enjoyed,  of  making  their  own  dividends.  Sucli 
was  the  disposition  and  temper  of  the  house,  thai 
althousrh  the  plain  face  of  facts,  rcasoiv,  arithme- 
tick,  all  tlie  authority,  parts,  and  eloquence  in  the 
kingdom,  were  against  tliis  bill ;  though  all  tJie 
chancellors  of  the  exchequer,  who  had  held  that 
oftice  from  the  beginning  of  tliis  reign,  opposed  it ; 
yet  a  few  placemen  of  tlie  sulxvrdinate  departments 
spningout  of  their  ranks,  took  the  lead,  and,  by  an 
opinion  of  some  sort  of  secret  support,  carried  the 
bill  with  a  high  hand,  leaving  the  then  secretary 
of  stale  and  tlie  chancellor  of  tlie  cxcheriuer  in  a 
very  mwlerate  minority.  In  this  distracted  situa- 
tion, ihe  managers  of  the  bill,  notwithstanding 
their  triumph,  did  not  venture  to  projxise  the  pay- 
ment of  the  civil  list  debt.  The  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  was  not  in  good  humour  enouj^li.  after 
his  late  defeat  by  his  own  troops,  to  co-operate  in 
such  a  design  ;  so  Uiry  made  an  act.  to  lock  up 
tlic  money  in  ti>e  exchequer  until  they  shouhl  have 
iine  to  look  al)out  them,  and  settle  among  lliem- 
Belves  what  they  were  to  do  with  it. 
Thus  ended  tliis  unparalleltd  transaction.    Tlic 


author,  I   believe,  will  not  claim  any  part 
glory  of  it :  he  will  leave  it  whole  aud  en 
the  authors  of  the  measure.     The  money  vnu  (lie 
voluntary,  free  gift  of  the  company;  the  resciiul- 
ing  bill  was  the  act  of  legislature,  to  which  tl«j 
and  we  owe  submission  :  the  author  has  nothio' 
to  do  with  the  one  or  with  the  other.      However, 
he  cannot  avoid  rubbing  himself  against  this  sub- 
ject merely  for  the  pleasure  of  stirring  controver- 
sies, and  gmtifying  a  certain  pruriency  of  taxatioa 
that  seems  to  infect  his  blood.    It  is  merely  to  in- 
dulge himself  in  speculations  of  taxing,  that  be 
chooses  to  harangue  on  this  subject.   For  he  takm 
crcilit  for  no  greater  sum  than   Ujc  publick  is  al- 
ready in  possession  of.     He  does  not  hint  that  tfat 
company  means,  or  has  ever  shewn  any  dispoa- 
tion,  if  managed  with  common  prudence,  to 
less  in  future;  and  he  cannot  doubt  that  theii 
sent  ministry  arc  as  well  inclined  to  drive  tl 
their  mock  enquiries,  and  real  rescinding  bdls, 
he  can  possibly  be  with  his  taxes.   Besides,  it  is 
vious,  that  as  great  a  sum  might  have  been  dravi 
from  that  company,  without  affecting  property,  or 
shaking  the  constitution,  or  endangering  the  pha- 
ciple  of  publick  credit,  or  running  into  hi-    -  ' ''  - 
dreams  of  cockels  on  the  Ganges,  or  ^ 
stamp  duties  on  Perwatmas,  Dustickt,  kiii^vn- 
dcrs^  and  Hvshulhookums.     For  once,  I  will  dii- 
appoint  him  in  this  part  of  the  dispute  ;   and 
in  a  very  few  words  recomimcnd  to  his  cO: 
tion,  how  he  is  to  get  off"  tlie  dangeroiia  idfll 
taxing  a  public  fund,  if  he  levies  those  datMi 
England  ;  and  if  he  is  to  levy  tl)em  in  India, 
provision  he  has  made  for  a  revenue  establi 
there ;    supposing   that  he  undertakes   this 
scheme  of  finance  independently  of  the  com] 
and  against  tt.<;  inclinations. 

So  much  for  these  revenues ;  which  are 
but  his  visions,  or  already  the  national 
without  any  act  of  his.  It  is  easy  to  pArade 
a  high  talk  of  parliamentary  rights,  of  the 
versatity  of  legislative  powers,  and  of  uni 
taxation.  Men  of  sense,  when  new  projects 
before  them,  always  think  a  discourse  proTi 
mere  right  or  mere  power  of  acting  in  tlie 
proposed,  to  be  no  more  than  a  very  un 
way  of  mispending  time.  They  must  see 
jert  to  be  of  proper  magnitude  to  engage  thnsf 
they  must  see  the  means  of  compassing  it  tot* 
next  to  certain  ;  the  mischiefs  not  to  countcrte* 
lance  the  profit ;  thev  will  examine  how  a  proportJ 
imposition  or  regulation  agrees  with  the  optnioi 
of  those  who  arc  likely  to  be  affected  by  it;  tkf 
will  not  despise  the  consideration  even  of  thor 
habitudes  and  prejudices.  They  wish  to 
how  it  accords  or  disagrees  witli  the  irue 
prior  establishments,  whether  of  goverumi 
of  finance;  because  they  well  know,  that  \n 
complicated  economy  of  g^at  kingtloms,  Rnd' 
mensc  revenues,  which  in  a  length  o(  timr, 
a  variety  of  accidents,  have  coalesced  into  a 
of  body,  an  attempt  towards  a  compulvtry  eq 
in  all  circumstances,  and  an  exact  pr.^ 
lion  of  the  supreme  rights  in  everN' 


rig:eroM3  and  cliimerical  of  all  enterprises!. 
building  stands  well  enou^li,  tlioug'ti  part 
,  put  Grecian,  and  part  Chinese,  until  an 
B  made  to  square  it  into  unifumiity. 
may  come  down  upon  our  heads  alloge- 
inuch  uniformity  of  ruin  ;  and  ^eat  will 
fall  thereof.  Some  people,  instead  of 
■  to  debate  the  matter^  only  feel  a  sort  of 
when  they  are  told,  that  "  protection  calls 
pply,"  and  that  **  all  tlie  parts  ought  to 
buteto  tlie  support  of  the  whole."  Stranjje 
it  for  great  and  ^rave  deliberation  !  As  if 
I  may  not,  and  must  not,  be  compassed, 
g  to  its  circumstances,  by  a  o;reat  diversity 
Thus,  in  Great  Britain,  some  of  our 
Rients  are  apt  for  the  support  of  credit. 
nd  therefore  upon  a  principle  of  their  own, 
from,  and  in  some  respects  contrary  lo,  the 
between  prince  and  subject.  It  is  a  new 
of  contract  superinduced  upcm  the  old 
of  the  state.  The  idea  of  power  miist  as 
possd>le  be  banislied  from  it ;  for  power 
Ul  are  tilings  adverse,  incompatible  ;  Non 
weniunt,  nee  in  una  sedc.  mnratttnr.  Such 
tnents  are  our  great  monkd  companies.  To 
n  would  be  critical  and  dang'erons,  and 
ctory  to  the  very  purpose  of  their  insti- 
whioh  is  credit,  and  cannot  therefore  be 
.  But  the  nation,  when  it  gave  up  that 
lid  not  give  up  tlie  advantage ;  but  stip- 
end with  reason,  that  government  was 
tn  credit,  for  what  it  seemed  to  lose  in 
f.  In  such  a  case  to  talk  of  the  rights  of 
Bty  in  quite  idle.  Other  establislmients 
itlier  modes  of  ptihiick  ronrribution.  Our 
companies,  as  well  as  individual  importers, 
subject  of  revenue  by  customs.  Some 
luents  pay  us  by  a  monopohj  of  their  con- 
1  and  tlieir  produce.  This,  nominally  no 
sality  comprehends  all  Uxes.  Such  estab- 
B  are  our  colonies.  To  tax  them  would  be 
SOUi  in  policy,  as  rigorous  in  eipiity.  Ire- 
iplics  UB  by  furnishing  troops  in  war  ;  and 
part  of  our  foreign  establishment  in 
aids  us  at  all  times  by  tlie  money  that 
k  spend  amongst  us  ;  which  is  no  small 
?nlaJ  of  that  kingdom.  Thus  Ireland 
brrpart.  Some  objects  hearportduties. 
?r  for  an  inland  excise.  The  mode 
leobjert  is  the  same.  To  strain  these  from 
and  inveterate  leanings,  might  impair  the 
fit,  and  not  answer  the  end  of  the  new 
Among  all  tlie  great  men  of  antiquity, 
tea  ftliall  never  be  my  hero  of  legi.slation  ; 
iron  bod,  the  allegory  of  his  government, 
type  of  »ume  modern  poliry,  by  which  Uie 
b  waa  to  be  cut  short,  and  the  short  tor- 
fto  lenjfth.  Such  was  the  state-bed  of 
ly !  He  would,  I  conceive,  be  a  very  in- 
(Miner,  who  complained  that  his  sheep 
plough,  or  his  horses  yield  him  wool, 
t  vould  Ik'  an  idea  full  of  equality.  They 
k  tkts  right  in  riislick  economy,  wlio  tfiink 
ite  in  tlic  pohtick ; 


Qui  Bavium  non  odit,  amet  tua  earmina,  At^rvi  f 
Atque  iJemjtaigat  vxilprs,  d  mulgeat  hircoi. 

As  the  author  lias  stated  this  Indian  taxation 
for  no  visible  purjmse  relative  to  his  plan  of  sup- 

fily  ;  so  he  has  stated  many  other  projects  witli  as 
ittle,  if  any,  distinct  end  ;  unless  perhaps  to  shew 
you  how  full  he  is  of  projects  for  the  publick  good  ; 
and  what  vast  expectations  may  be  formed  of  liim 
or  his  friends,  if  they  should  be  translated  into  ad- 
ministration. It  is  also  from  some  opinion  that 
these  spceulations  may  one  day  become  our  pub- 
lick  measures,  that  I  think  it  worth  while  to  trou- 
ble the  reader  at  all  about  them. 

Two  of  them  stand  out  in  high  relievo  beyond 
the  rest.  The  first  is  a  change  in  the  internal 
re[)resentation  of  this  country,  by  enlarging  our 
number  of  constituents.  The  second  is  an  addi- 
tion to  our  representatives,  by  new  American 
rnenibers  of  parliament.  I  pass  over  here  all 
considerations  hnw  far  such  a  system  will  be  an  im- 
provement of  our  constitution  according  to  any 
sound  theory.  Not  that  I  mean  to  condemn 
such  speculative  enquiries  concerning  this  great 
object  of  the  national  attention.  They  may  lend 
to  clear  doubtful  points,  and  po.ssibly  may  lead, 
as  they  have  often  done,  to  real  improvements. 
What  I  object  to,  is  their  introduction  into  a 
discourse  relating  to  the  immediate  state  of  our 
atfairs,  and  recommending  plans  of  j)ractical  go- 
vernment. In  this  view.  1  see  nothing  in  them 
but  what  is  usual  with  the  author;  an  attempt  tu 
raise  discontent  in  the  people  of  England,  to 
Italancc  those  discontciitii  which  the  measures  of 
his  friends  had  already  raised  in  America.  \Vhat 
other,  reason  can  he  have  for  suggesting,  that  we 
are  not  happy  enough  to  enjoy  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  voters  in  England  ?  1  believe  that  most 
sober  thinkers  on  this  subject  are  rather  of  opinion, 
that  our  fault  is  on  the  other  side;  and  that  it 
would  be  more  in  the  spirit  of  our  constitution, 
and  more  agreeable  to  the  pattern  of  our  best  laws, 
by  lessening  the  number,  to  add  to  the  weight 
and  independency  of  our  voters.  And  truly,  con- 
sidering the  immense  and  dangerous  chiu-ge  of 
elections ;  the  prostitute  and  daring  venality,  the 
corruption  of  manners,  the  idleness  and  proHigacy 
of  the  lower  sort  of  voters,  no  prudent  nian  would 
propose  to  encrease  such  an  evil,  if  it  be,  as  I  fear 
it  is,  out  of  our  power  to  administer  to  it  any  re- 
medy. The  author  proposes  nothing  further.  If 
he  has  any  improvements  that  may  balance  or  may 
lessen  this  inconvenience,  he  has  thought  proper  to 
keep  them  as  usual  in  his  own  breast.  Since  he 
has  been  so  rcser\'ed,  I  should  have  wished  he  had 
been  as  cautious  with  regard  to  the  project  itself. 
First,  because  he  observes  justly,  that  bis  scheme, 
however  it  might  improve  the  platform,  can  add 
nothing  to  the  authority  of  the  legislature;  much 
I  fear,  it  will  liavK  a  contrary  operation  ;  for, 
aeithority  depending  on  opinion  at  least  as  rauch  as 
on  dutv,  an  idea  circulated  among  tlie  jieople  that 
our  constitution  is  not  so  perfect  as  it  ought  to  be, 
before  you  are  sure  of  mending  it,  is  a  certain 
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method  of  lessening;  it  in  the  public  opinion.  Of 
this  Irreverent  opinion  of  parliiinient,  the  author 
himself  complains  in  one  part  of  his  book  ;  tind  he 
endeavours  to  encrease  it  in  the  other. 

Has  he  well  considered  what  an  immense  ope- 
ration any  change  in  our  constitution  is  I  how  many 

Ifdiscussions,  parties, and  pussions.it  will  necessarily 
excite;  and,  when  you  open  it  to  enquiry  in  one 
part,  where  the  enquiry  will  stop  ?    Experience 

,  shews  us,  that  no  time  can  be  fit  for  such  changes 
>ut  a  lime  of  K;encral  confusion  ;  when  good  men, 

[finding  every  thinp  already  broken  up,  think  it 
rit:ht  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  of  such 
derani^emcnt  in  ftivour  of  an  useful  alteration. 
Perhaps  a  time  of  the  greatest  security  and  tran- 
quillity both  at  home  and  abroad  may  likewise  be 
Ht :  but  will  the  author  affirm  this  to  be  just  such 
a  time  ?  Transferring  an  idea  of  military  to  civil 
prudence,  he  ought  to  know  how  dangerous  it  is 
make  an  alteration  of  your  disposition  in  the 

'face  of  an  enemy. 

Now  comes  his  American  representation.     Here 
too,  as  usual,  he  takes  no  notice  of  any  difficulty, 

[  jior  says  any  thing  to  obviate  those  objections  tiiat 
must  niitiiraily  arise  in  the  minds  of  his  readers. 
He  throws  you  his  politicks  as  he  does  his  revenue ; 
do  you  make  something  of  them  if  you  can.  Is 
not  the  reader  a  little  astonished  at  the  proposal  of 
an  American  representation  from  tliat  fjuarter?  It 
is  proposed  merely  as  a  •  project  of  sptrulative  im- 
provement; not  from  the  necessity  in  llie  case,  not 
to  add  any  thing  to  the  authority  of  parliament, 
but  tliat  we  may  afford  a  greater  attention  to  the 
concerns  of  the  Americans,  and  give  lliem  a  better 
opportunity  of  stating  their  grievances,  and  of  ob- 
taining redress.  I  am  glad  to  find  the  author  has 
at  length  discovered  that  we  have  not  given  a 
sufficient  attention  to  their  concerns,  or  a  proper 
edress  to  their  grievances.  His  great  friend  would 
jnce  have  been  exceedingly  displeased  with  any 
srson,  who  should  tell  him,  that  he  did  not  attend 
sufficiently  to  those  ctmcems.  He  thought  he  did 
so,  when  he  regulated  the  colonies  over  and  over 
again  :  he  thought  be  did  so.  when  de  formed  two 
general  systems  of  revenue  r  one  of  port-duties, 
and  the  other  of  internal  taxation.  These  systems 
supposed,  or  ought  to  suppose,  the  greatest  atten- 
tion to,  nnd  the  most  detailed  informtttion  of,  all 
their  affairs.  However,  by  contending  for  the 
American  representation,  he  seems  at  lust  driven 
virtually  to  admit,  that  great  caution  ought  to  be 
used  in  llie  exercise  of  all  our  legislative  rights 
over  an  object  so  remote  from  our  eye,  and  so 
little  connected  with  our  immediate  feelings  ;  that 
in  pru<lence  we  ought  not  to  be  quite  so  ready  witli 
our  taxes,  until  we  can  se<:ure  tlie  desired  repre- 
S(;ntatJon  in  p^irliament.  Perhaps  it  may  be  some 
time  before  this  hop<'ful  scheme  can  be  brought  lo 
perfect  maturity,  although  the  author  seems  lo 
lie  m  no  wise  aware  of  any  obstruction*  that  lie  in 

,li)e  way  of  it.  He  talks  of  his  union,  just  as  he 
Joes  of  his  taxes  and  his  savinsrs,  with  as  much 
tamj  froid  and  ease  as  if  his  wish  and  the  cnjoy- 


merit  were  exactly  tl»e  same  thing.  He  appean 
not  to  have  troubled  his  head  with  tiic  inJuiite 
difBculty  of  settling  that  representation  on  a  Ciir 
balance  of  wealth  and  numbers  tliroughout  the 
several  provinces  of  America  and  the  West  India, 
under  such  an  infiuite  variety  of  circumstaoccs. 
It  costs  him  notliing  to  fight  with  nature,  fend  lo 
conquer  the  order  of  Providence,  which  manifesdj 
opposes  itself  to  the  possibility  of  such  a  parhft< 
mentary  union. 

But  let  ui»,  to  indulge  his  passion  for  projectsi 
power,  suppose  the  happy  time  arrived, 
author  comes  into  the  mmistry,  and  is  to 
his  speculations.  The  writs  are  issued  for  e\(. 
members  for  America  and  tlie  West  Indies. 
provinces  receive  them  in  six  weeks,  some  ia| 
some  in  twenty.     A  vessel  may  be  lost,  andi 
some  provinces  may  not  receive  them  at  all. 
let  it  be,  that  tliey  all  receive  them  at  once, 
the  shortest  time,     A  proper  space  must  be 
for  proclamation  and  for  tlie  election  ;  somei 
at  least.     But  the  members  arc  chosen ; 
ships  are  ready  to  sail,  in  about  six  more 
arrive  in  London.  In  tlie  mean  time  the  pariia 
has  satand  business  far  advanced  without  Ame 
representatives.     Nay,  by  tliis  time  it  may  hap 
that  the  parliament  is  dissolved  ;    and    tiieal 
members  ship  themselves  again,  to  bea^ia  elf 
The  writs  may  arrive  in  America,  before  the  [ 
members  of  a  parliament  in  which  they  utv^i 
can    arrive  at  their   several  province's.      A 
interest  is  formed,  and  they  find  other  membeis^ 
chosen  whilst  they  arc  on  the  hieh  seas.     B« 
the  writs  and  members  arrive  together,  here  i 
best  a  new  trial  of  skill  amongst  the  caniiid 
after  one  set  of  them  have  well  aired  tbea 
with  tlieir  two  voyages  of  6,000  miles. 

However,  in  order  to  facilitate  every  tWnf^ 
the  autlior,  we  will  suppose  them  all  oncei 
elected,  and  steering  again  to  Old  England, 
a  good  heart,  and  a  fair  westerly  wind  in 
stern.     On  ihei/  arrival,  they  fin«l  all  i««l 
and  hustle  ;  in  and  out ;  condolence  and 
Julaiion;  the  crown  is  demised.     Another  | 
ment  is  to  be  called.      Away  back  to  An 
again  on  a  fourth  voyage,  and  to  j\  thini  elf 
Does  the   author  mean   to  make    our   krafl 
immortal   in    their   personal   as  in   llurir 
character?  or,  whilst  he  bountifully  addAtc»  I 
Jife,  will  he  take  from  them  their 
dissolving  parliaments,  in  favour  of  the 
union  ?  or  are  tlie  American  representatntf  < 
jjerpetiial,    and   to   feel    neither   demisM  « ' 
crown,  nor  dissolutions  of  parliament  ? 

But  these  things  may  be  granted  to  htisj 
out  bringing  him  much  nearer  to  his  point, 
does  he  think  of  re-election  ?    is   the  Ati 
member  the  only  one  who  is  not  lo  take  » 
or  the  only  one  to  be  exempted  from  the  efn 
of  re-election  ?  How  will  this  great  politician  (^j 
^erve  the  rights  of  electors,  tlie  faimrss  of  «*«"" 
and  the  privilege  of  the  house  of  commons,  »•' 
sole  judge  of  such  contests  ?  It  would  undc 
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lorious  sight  to  have  eight  or  ten  petitions, 

returns  from  Boston  ami  Barbatloes, 

iiiladelphia   and    Jamaica,  tlie   memtiers 

,  and  li>e  petitioners,  with  all  their  train 

itfs,  solicitors,  mayors,  select  men,  provost- 

and  about  five  hundred  or  a  tliousand 

come  to  tlie  bar  of  the  house  of  com- 

Poftsibly  we  mig'ht  be  interrupted  in  tlie 

t  of  thiii  pleasing  spectacle,  ifa  war  slioiild  j 
It,  and  our  constitutional  Heet,  loaded  with 
of  parliament,  returning  officers,  peti- 
Und  witnesses,  the  electors  and  elected, 
become  a  prize  to  the  French  or  Spaniards, 
conveyed  to  Carthagena  or  to  Ijh  Vera 
i«l  from  thence  perhaps  to  Mexico,  or  Lima, 
remain  until  a  cartel  for  members  of  par- 
can  be  settled,  or  until  the  war  is  ended. 
Ui,  tite  autlior  has  little  studied  this  busi- 
he  miglit  have  known,  tliat  sonic  of  the 
lerable  provinces  of  America,  such,  for 
Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  Bay, 
iHMch  of  them  two  men  who  can  aflbrd, 
icc  from  their  estates,  to  spend  a  thou- 
bunds  a  year.  How  can  these  provinces  be 
Kited  at  Westminster  ?  If  tlieir  province 
tliem,  they  are  American  agents,  with 
■,  and  not  independent  members  of  pur- 
|X.  It  is  true,  that  formerly  in  England 
ers  had  salaries  from  their  constituents ;  but 
|U  had  salaries,  and  were  all,  in  this  way, 
I*  par.  If  these  Atnerican  representatives 
to  salaries,  then  they  must  add  to  the  list  of 
^nsioncTs  and  dependents  at  court,  or  thev 
ptanre.  There  is  no  alternative. 
Bngti  of  tlii<(  visionary  union  ;  in  which  much 
Miffance  appears  without  any  fancy,  and  the 
lent  is  shocked  witliout  any  thing  to  refresh 
■iciuation.  It  looks  as  if  the  author  had 
Blllovri  from  the  moon,  without  vmy  know- 
rof  the  general  nature  of  this  globe,  of  tlie 
ll  nature  of  its  inhabitants,  without  the  least 
intnnoe  witii  the  affairs  of  iliis  couiitry.  Go- 
t  Pownal  has  handled  the  same  subject.  To 
to  juftice,  he  treats  it  upon  far  more  rational 
pts  of  speculation  ;  and  much  more  like  a 
t!  business.  He  thinks  (erroneously,  1  con- 
l  but  he  does  tliink )  that  our  legislative  rights 
KNBplctc  without  such  a  represeut;ilion.  It  is 
Ndirr,  tlierefore,  tliat  he  endeavours  by  every 
I  to  obtain  it.  Not  like  otir  autlior,  who  is 
»  on  velvet,  he  i»  aware  of  some  difiicullios  ; 
t  [iropoaen  some  solutions.  But  nature  is  too 
Ibr  bolli  these  authors  ;  and  .America  is,  and 
inil  be,  without  actual  representation  in  the 
<of  commons;  nor  will  any  minister  be  wild 
to  propose  such  a  representation 
t :  however  he  may  choose  to  throw 
project,  togetlier  witli  others  equally  f  *r 
opinions,  and  remote  from  his 
Iv  to  iitll  in  with  the  different  views, 
ite  the  affections,  of  dtlferent  sorts  of 


real  political  principles,  or  are  only  brouglit  out  in 


tlicse  projects  arise  from  tlie  author's 
•  P.  » 


subservience  to  iJis  political  views,  tiiey  compose 
die  whole  of  any  thing  that  is  like  precise  and 
definite,  which  tlie  author  has  given  us  to  expect 
from  tfiat  administration  wiiich  is  so  much  the 
subject  of  his  praises  and  prayers.  As  to  his 
general  propositions,  that  "  there  is  a  deal  of  dif- 
*"  ference  f.»etwt^n  impossibilities  and  great  diffi- 
"  cnlties ;"  that "  a  great  scheme  cannot  Ix?  carried 
"  unless  made  the  business  of  successive  admi- 
**  nistrations  ;'  that  "  virtuous  and  able  men  are 
"  tlie  fittest  to  serve  their  country;"  all  this  I 
look  on  as  no  more  than  so  much  rubble  to  fill  up  the 
spaces  between  the  regular  masonry.  Pretty  mucli 
ill  the  same  light  1  cannot  forbear  considering  his 
detaclied  observations  on  commerce  :  such  as,  that 
•  "  tile  system  for  colony  regiilations  would  be 
"  very  simple,  and  mutually  beneficial  to  Great 
"  Britain  and  her  colonies^  if  the  old  navigation 
"  laws  were  adhered  to."  That  "  the  transporta- 
*•  tion  should  be  in  all  cases  in  ships  belongiag  to 
**  British  subjects."  That  "  even  British  ships 
'*  should  not  h(! generalbj  received  into  llie  colonies 
*•  from  any  part  of  Europe,  except  the  dominions 
"  of  Great  Britain."  Thut  "  it  is  unreasonable 
"  that  corn  and  such  like  products  should  be  re- 
'*  strained  to  come  tirst  to  a  British  port."  What 
do  all  these  fine  observations  signify  ?  Some  of  them 
condemn,  as  ill  practices,  things  that  were  never 
practised  at  all.  Some  recommend  to  be  done 
things  that  always  have  been  done.  Others  in- 
deed conveVt  though  obli()ucly  and  loosely,  some 
insinuations  highly  dangerous  to  our  commerce. 
If  I  could  prevail  on  myself  to  think  the  author 
meant  to  gi'Oiind  any  pnictice  upon  these  general 
propositions,  I  should  think  it  \'ery  necessary  to  ask 
a  few  questions  about  some  of  them.  For  instance, 
what  does  he  mean  by  talking  of  an  adherence  to 
the  old  navigation  laws  ?  Does  he  mean,  that  the 
particular  law,  1*2  Car.  II.  c.  19,  commonly  called 
"  The  Act  of  Navigation."  is  to  be  adhered  to, 
and  tliat  the  several  subsequent  additions,  amend- 
ments, and  exceptions,  ought  to  be  all  repealed  ? 
If  so,  he  will  make  a  strange  havock  in  the  whole 
system  of  our  trade  laws,  which  have  been  univer- 
sally ncknowledircd  to  Iw  full  as  well  founded  in 
tlie  alterations  and  exceptions,  as  the  act  of  Charles 
the  Second  in  the  original  provisions ;  ami  to  pur- 
sue full  as  wisely  the  great  eml  of  that  very  poli- 
tick taw,  the  increase  of  the  British  navigation. 
I  fancy  the  writer  could  hardly  propose  any  thing 
more  alarminii^  to  tliose  immediateW  interested  in 
that  naviepition  than  such  a  repeal.  Jf  he  does 
not  mean  this,  he  has  got  no  farther  than  a  nuga- 
tory proposition,  which  nobody  can  contradict,  and 
fur  which  no  man  is  the  wiser. 

Tliat  "  the  regulations  for  the  colony  trade 
"  would  be  few  awl  simple  if  the  old  navig-ation 
"  laws  were  adhered  to,"  1  utterly  deny  as  a  fact. 
Tliat  thev  ought  to  be  so,  sounds  well  entmgh  ; 
but  tliis  proposition  is  of  the  same  nugatory  nature 
with  some  of  the  former.  The  regulations  for 
the  colony  trade  ought  not  to  be  more  nor  fewer. 
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nor  more  nor  less  complex,  tlian  tlic  occasion  re- 
quires. And,  as  tliat  trade  is  in  a  ^eat  measure 
a  system  of  art  and  restriction,  Oiey  can  neither 
be  few  nor  simple.  It  is  true,  that  the  very  prin- 
ciple may  be  destroyed,  by  multiplying^  to  excess 
the  means  of  securing  it.  Never  did  a  minister 
depart  more  from  tlie  author's  ideas  of  simplicity, 
or  more  embarrass  the  trade  of  America  with  the 
multiplicity  and  intricacy  of  rejsrulations  and  ordi- 
nances, than  his  boasted  minister  of  1764,  That 
minister  seemed  to  be  possessed  witli  somethintr, 
hardly  short  of  a  rage,  for  regulation  and  restric- 
tion. He  had  so  multiplied  bonds,  certificates, 
aftidavits,  warrants,  sufferances,  ^d  cockets  ;  had 
supported  tliem  with  such  severe  penalties,  and 
extended  them  without  the  least  consideration  of 
circumstances  to  so  many  objects,  titat,  had  tliey 
all  continued  in  their  original  force,  commerce 
roust  speedily  have  expired  under  them.  Some  of 
them  the  ministry  which  gave  tliem  birth  was 
obli^d  to  destroy  :  with  their  own  hand  they 
sig'ned  the  condemnation  of  their  own  reg-ulations ; 
confessinjj^  in  so  many  words,  in  the  preamble  of 
their  act  of  tlie  5th  Geo.  III.,  that  some  of  these 
reg-ulations  had  laid  an  unnecesmrif  restraint  on  the 
trade  and  correspondence  of  his  Majesty's  Ame- 
rican subjects.  Tliis,  in  tliat  ministry,  was  a  can- 
did confession  of  a  mistake  :  but  every  alteration 
made  in  tliose  regulations  by  tlieir  successors  is  to 
be  the  effect  of  envy,  and  American  misrepresenta- 
tion. So  much  for  the  author's  simplicity  in  reg^u- 
lation. 

I  have  now  gt>ne  through  all  which  I  think  im- 
mediately essential  in  the  author's  idea  of  war,  of 
pc-ace,  of  the  comparative  islates  of  En^fland  and 
France,  of  our  actual  situation  ;  in  his  projects  of 
economy,  of  finance,  of  commerce,  and  of  con- 
stitutional improvement.  There  remains  nolhint^ 
now  to  be  considered,  except  his  heavy  censures  j 
upon  the  administration  which  was  formed  in 
176.'> :  which  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Marquis  of  Rockina;ham's  administration,  as 
the  administration  which  preceded  it  is  by  that  of 
Mr.  Grenville.  These  censures  relate  rhiefly  to 
three  heads  :  1 .  To  the  repeal  of  the  American 
stamp  act.  2.  To  the  commcRNal  regulations  then 
made,  3.  To  the  conrse  of  foreig^n  neg:ociations 
during;  that  short  period. 

A  jMTson  who  knew  nothing  of  publick  affairs 
but  from  the  writings  of  this  author,  woidd  be  led 
to  conclude,  that,  at  t)ie  time  of  the  change  in 
June  1765,  some  well -digested  system  of  adminis- 
tration, founded  in  national  strength,  and  in  the 
affections  of  the  y>coplc,  proceeding  in  all  points 
with  the  most  reverential  and  tender  rcgani  to  the 
laws,  and  pursumgwilh  e<|ual  wisdom  and  success 
every  tiling  which  could  tend  to  tlie  internal  pros- 
perity, and  to  the  external  honour  and  dignity,  of 
this  country,  had  been  all  at  once  subvertecl,  by 
an  irruption  of  a  sort  of  wihl,  licentious,  unprin- 
cipled invarters,  who  wantonly,  and  with  a  barba- 
rous rage,  bad  defacc«l  a  thousand  fair  monnnicnts 
of  the  constitutional  and  political  skill  of  tlicir 
predecessors.     It  is  natural  indeed  that  tlii«  autlior 


should  have   some    dislike  to  the  administ 
which  was  formed  in  1765.     Its  views,  in 
things,  were  different  from  those  of  his  friends; 
some,  altogether  opposite  to  them.    It  is  impoestt 
that  both  of  these  administrations  should  be 
objects  of  publick  esteem.     Their  different  pt 
pies  compose  some  of  the  strongest  politicsd  ti 
which  discriminate  the  parties  even  now  subiis 
amongst  us.     The  ministers  of  1764   are  not 
deed  followed  by  very  many  in  their  opp 
yet  a  large  part  of  the  people  now  in  onioe  i 
tain,  or  pretend  to  entertain,  sentiments  en^ 
conformable  to  theirs;   whilst  some  of  the  (a 
colleagues  of  the  ministry  which  was  formed 
1765,  however   they  may  have    abandoned 
connexion,  and  contradicted  by  their  condurt 
principles,  of  their    former  friends,  pretend, 
their  parts,  still  to  adhere  to  the  same 
All  the  lesser  divisions,  which  are  indeed 
names  of  personal  attachment  than  of  paiiri 
tinction,  fall  in  with  tlie  one  or  the  other  of 
leading  parties. 

I  intend  to  state,  as  shortly  as  I  am  abd 
general  condition  of  publick  affairs,  and  liiai 
position  of  tlie  minds  of  men,  at  the  time  ofl 
remarkable    change   of  system    in    1765. 
reader  will  have  thereby  a  more  distinct 
the  comparative  merits  of  these  several  plan«,( 
will  receive  more  satisfaction  concemingthpj 
and  reason  of  the  measures  which  were  ihcnl 
sued,  than,   I  believe,  can  be  derix-ed  fmal 
penisal  of  those  partial  representations  cool 
in  the  Slate  of  the  Nation,  and  the  other 
of  those  who  have  continued,  for  now  new  _ 
years,  in  the  undisturbed  posjscssion  of  tlie  i 
This  will ,  1  hope,  be  some  apology  for  my  d« 
a  little  on  this  part  of  the  subject. 

On  the  resignation  of  the  Earl  of  Bute,  in  13 
our  fiffairs  had   been  delivered   into  the  ha 
ttiree  ministers  of  his  recommendatiun  ;  Mr. 
ville,  the  Earl  of  Egremont,  and  tlie  EaH  . 
lifax.     This    arrangement,    notwithstandiof ', 
retirement  of  Lord  Bute,  announced  to  the\ 
a  continuance  of  the  same  measures;   Mt\ 
there  more  rea.son  to  expect  a  change  from  llie4 
of  the  Earl  of  Egremont.     The  Earl  of 
supplied  his  place.     Tlie  Duke  of  Bedford,  I 
tlie  gentlemen   who  act  in   that  conncxjiiOi 
whose  general   character  and  politicks  «e»»< 
ficiently  understood,  added  to  the  stri-nirtt>"' I 
ministrv,  without  making  any  alter.'ti-'n  '"  '« 
plan  of  conduct.     Such  was  tlie  i 
the  ministry  which  was  changed  in  I 

As  to  their  politicks,  the  principh-s  of 
of  Paris  governed  in  foreign  affairs.     In  don 
the  same  scheme  prevailed,  of  conlradicl'fj 
opinions,  and  disgnicing  most  of  thr  persons* 
had  \wen  countenance* I  and  einploywl  in  v* 
reign.     The  inclinations  of  tlie  pf": '    '"" 
attended  to ;  and  a  disposition  to  i 
cible  methods  ran  through  the  wlioi.'  n">" 
adminiiitration.     The  nation  in  general  wa»i 
and  dissatisfied.     Sober  men  saw  < 
tiie  con&titution  of  llie  mi^iistry  auid  • 
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!  ministers.  The  ministers,  wlio  Iiave  usually  a 
jrt  method  on  such  occasions,  attributefl  their 
popularity  wholly  to  the  efforts  of  faction. 
wever  this  might  be,  the  licentiousness  antl  tu- 
llts  of  the  common  people,  and  the  contempt  of 
remment,  of  which  our  author  so  often  and  so 
terlv  complains,  as  owing;  to  t>je  mismanagement 
subsequent  administrations,  had  at  no  time 
'to a  greater  or  more  danpitrous  heitrht.  Tlie 
B  taken  to  suppress  that  spirit  were  as  vio- 
licentious. as  the  spirit  itself;  injudicious, 
jitate,  and  some  of  them  illearal.  Instead 
lying,  they  tended  infinitely  to  inflame  the 
iper  ;  and  whoever  will  be  at  the  least  pains 
iinine.  will  find  those  measures  not  only  the 
of  Uie  tumults  which  then  prevailed,  but 
*  sources  of  almost  all  the  disorders  which 
msen  since  that  time.  More  intent  on  mak- 
victim  to  party  than  un  example  of  justice. 
Wandered  in  the  metliod  of  pursuing  iJjeir 
*oc.  By  this  means  a  discovery  was  made 
iiy  practices,  common  indeed  in  the  office  of 
irv  of  state,  but  wholly  repu'^nant  to  our 
d  to  the  ofonius  of  Oie  English  constitution. 
the  worst  of  tlie«e  was,  the  wanton  and 
linatc  seizure  of  papers,  even  in  cases 
lie  safety  of  the  State  was  not  pretended  in 
nation  of  so  harsh  a  proceeding.  The  tcm- 
ihe  ministry  had  excited  a  jealousy,  which 
lljc  people  more  than  commonly  vigilant 
every  power  wfiich  was  exercised  by 
tnt.  Tiie  abuse,  however  sanctioned  by 
I,  waa  evident ;  but  the  ministry,  instead  of 
in  a  prudent  inactivity,  or  (what  would 
'en  still  more  prudent)  taking  the  lead,  in 
i(^  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  ascertaininar 
iw  upon  those  delicate  points,  made  use  of  the 
innuence  of  government  to  prevent  a  p;ir- 
Btarv  resolution  against  these  practices  of 
And  lest  tlie  colourable  reasons,  offered  in 
It  against  this  parliamentary  procedure, 
mistaken  for  the  real  motives  of  their 
aJl  tJie  advantage  of  privilege,  all  il)e 
fioeMCS  of  pleading,  and  great  sums  of 
jMHMy  were  lavished,  to  prevent  any  de- 
1lo«e  practices  in  the  courts  of  justice. 

time,  in  order  to  weaken,  since  tliey 

^liot  immediately  destroy,  tlie  liberty  of  the 
U*e  privilege  of  parliament  was  voted  away 
l«OCHMltions  for  a  seditious  libel.     The  free- 
fti  debate  in  parliament  itM'lf  was  nu  less 
Officers  of  llie  army,  of  long  and  meri- 
riee,  and  of  smalt  fortunes,  were  chosen 
i«  for  a  single  vote,  by  an  exertion  of  minis- 
power,  which  liad  been  very  rarely  used,  and 
u  extremely  unjust,  as  depriving  men  not 
•  place,  but  a  profession,  and  is  indeed  of 
pemicioua  example  botli  in  a  civil  and  a 
light. 
biUt  nil  things  were  managed  at  home  witli 
I  ^itrit  of  disorderly  despotism  ;  abroad  there 
proportioaable    abatement   of  all    spirit. 
,  just  and  valuable  claims  were  in 
ted.    This  indeed  seemed  not  very 


inconsistent  conduct  in  the  ministers  wlio  had  made 
the  treaty  of  Paris.  With  regard  to  our  domestick 
affairs,  tliere  was  no  want  of  industry  ;  but  tliere 
was  a  great  deficiency  of  temper  imd  judgment, 
and  manly  comprehension  of  the  publick  interest. 
The  nation  certainly  wanted  relief,  and  govern- 
ment attempted  to  administer  it.  Two  ways  wer 
principally  chosen  for  this  great  purpose.  The 
first  by  regulations;  tlie  second  by  new  funds  of 
revenue.  Agreeably  to  this  plan,  a  new  naval 
establishment  was  formed  at  a  good  deal  of  ex-| 
pence,  and  to  little  effect,  to  aid  in  the  collectioii  i 
of  the  customs.  Regulation  was  added  to  regida- 
tion  ;  and  the  strictest  and  raost  unreserved  orders , 
were  given,  for  a  prevention  of  all  contraband 
trade  here,  and  in  every  part  of  America,  A 
teasing  custom-house,  and  a  multiplicity  of  per- 
plexing regulations,  ever  have,  and  ever  will 
appear,  the  master-piece  of  finance  to  people  of 
narrow  views  ;  as  a  paper  against  smuggling,  and 
the  importation  of  French  finery,  never  fails  of  ftir- 
nishing  a  very  popular  column  in  a  newspaper. 

The  greatest  part  of  these  regulations  was  made 
for  America ;  and  they  fell  so  indiscriminately  on 
all  sorts  of  contraband,  or  supposed  contrabuud,' 
that  some  of  the  most  valuable  branches  of  trade 
were  driven  violently  from  our  ports ;  which  caused 
an  universal  consternation  throughout  llie colonies. 
Every  part  of  the  trade  was  infinitely  distressed 
by  them.  Men  of  war  now  fur  tfie  first  time, 
armed  witli  regular  commissions  of  custom-house 
officers,  invested  the  coasts,  and  gave  to  the 
collection  of  revenue  the  air  of  hostile  contribu- 
tion. About  the.  same  time  that  these  regulations 
seemed  to  threaten  the  destruction  of  the  only 
trade  from  whence  the  plantations  derived  any 
specie,  an  act  was  made,  putting  a  stop  to  the  fu- 
ture emission  of  paper  currency,  which  used  to 
supply  its  place  among  them.  Hand  in  hand  with 
this  went  another  act,  for  obliging  the  colonies  to 
provide  (luarters  for  soldiers.  Instantly  followed 
another  law,  for  levying  througliout  all  America 
new  port  duties,  upon  a  vast  variety  of  commodi- 
ties of  their  consumption,  and  some  of  which  lav 
heavy  upon  objects  necessary  for  their  trade  and 
fisiiery.  Immediately  upon  tlie  heels  of  these, 
and  amidst  the  uneasiness  and  confusion  produced 
by  a  crowd  of  new  impositions  and  regulations, 
some  good,  some  evil,  some  doubtful,  all  crude 
and  ill-considered,  came  another  act,  for  imposing 
an  universal  stamp  duty  on  the  colonies ;  and  tJiis 
wiis  derlared  to  be  little  more  than  an  experiment, 
and  a  foundation  of  future  revenue.  To  render 
these  proceedings  the  more  irritating  to  the  colo- 
nics, tlie  principal  argument  used  in  favour  of  their 
ability  to  [Miy  such  duties  was  the  liberality  of  the 
grants  of  their  assemblies  dnring  the  late  war. 
Never  coold  any  argument  }>e  more  insulting  and 
mortifying  to  a  people  habituated  to  the  granting 
of  their  own  money. 

Taxes  for  the  purpos*?  of  raising  revenue  bad 
hitherto  been  sparingly  attempted  in  America. 
Witliout  ever  doubting  tJie  extent  of  its  lawful 
power,  parliament  always  doubted  the  propriety 
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of  BiirJi  impositions.  And  the  Americans  on  tJieir 
part  never  thought  of  contesting'  a  riglit  by  which 
they  were  so  little  affected.  Their  assemblies  in 
tJie  main  answered  all  tlie  purposes  necessary  to 
the  internal  economy  of  a  free  people,  and  pro- 
vided for  all  the  exigencies  of  erovernment  which 
arose  amongst  themselves.  In  tlie  midst  of  tlmt 
happy  enjoyment,  they  never  thoiifj;ht  of  critically 
settling  the  exact  limits  of  a  power,  which  was 
necessary  to  their  union,  their  safety,  their  equa- 
lily,  and  even  their  lihertv.  Thus  the  two  very 
difficult  points,  superiority  in  the  presiding-  slate, 
and  freedom  in  the  subordinate,  were  on  the  whole 
sufficiently,  that  is,  practically,  reconcilf rl ;  without 
agitating  lliose  vexatious  questions,  which  in  trutit 
rather  belonif  to  metaphysicks  than  politicks,  and 
which  can  never  be  moved  without  shaking  the 
foundations  of  the  best  governments  that  have  ever 
been  constituted  by  human  wisdom.  By  tJiis 
measure  was  let  loose  that  dang^erous  spirit  of 
disquisition,  not  in  the  coolness  of  philosophical 
inquiry,  but  inflamed  with  all  the  passions  of  a 
hauffhty,  resentful  i>eople,  who  tlioui^ht  themselves 
deeply  injiued,  and  that  they  were  contending  for 
every  tJiing  that  was  valuable  in  the  world 

In  En^^land,  our  ministers  went  on  without  tlie 
least  attention  to  these  alarming  dispositions  ;  just 
as  if  thoy  were  doing  the  most  common  things  in 
tlic  most  usual  way,  and  among  a  people  not  only 
'passive  but  pleased.  They  took  no  one  step  to 
divert  the  dangerous  «pirit  which  began  even  then 
to  appear  in  the  colonies,  to  compromise  with  it, 
to  mollify  it,  or  to  subdue  it.  No  new  arrange- 
ments were  made  in  civil  government ;  no  new 
powers  or  instructions  were  given  to  govemours ; 
no  augmentation  was  made,  or  new  disposition,  of 
forces.  Never  was  so  critical  a  measure  pursued 
witli  so  little  provision  against  its  necessary  conse- 
"  luences.  As  if  all  common  prudence  had  aban- 
loned  the  ministers,  and  as  if  they  meant  to  plunge 
themselves  and  us  headlong  into  tliat  ^ulf  which 
stood  gaping  before  them  ;  by  giving  a  year's  notice 
of  the  project  of  their  stamp-act,  they  allowed 
time  for  all  the  discontents  of  that  country  to 
fester  and  come  to  a  herid,  and  for  all  the  arrange- 
ments which  factious  men  could  make  towards  an 
opposition  to  the  law.  .At  tlie  same  time  they  care- 
fully concealed  from  the  eye  of  parliament  those 
remonstrances  which  they  fiad  actually  received  ; 
and  which  in  the  stronsrest  manner  indicated  t!ic 
discontent  of  some  of  the  colonies,  and  the  conse- 

auences  which  mi^ht  be  expected;  they  concealed 
lem,  even  in  defiance  of  an  order  of  council, 
that  they  should  be  laid  before  parliament.  Thus, 
by  concealing  the  true  state  of  the  case,  they  ren- 
dered the  wisdom  of  the  nation  as  improvident  as 
their  own  temerity,  either  in  preventing  or  guard- 
ing against  the  mi.schief.  It  has  indeed,  from  the 
beginning  to  this  hour,  been  the  uniform  policy  of 
this  set  of  men,  in  order  at  any  hazard  to  obtain 
B  present  credit,  to  propose  whatever  might  be 
pleasing,  as  attended  with  no  difficulty  ;  and  after- 
wards to  throw  all  the  disappointment  of  the  wild 
[expectations  they  had  raised,  upon  those  who  have 


the  hard  task  of  freeing  tJie  publick  from  the  con- 
sequences of  their  pernicious  projects. 

Whilst  the  commerce  and  tranquillity  of  tWj 
whole  empire  were  shaken  in  this  manner,  oiirl 
aflhirs  grew  still   more  distracted  by  llie  int 
dissensions  of  our  ministers.     Treachery  and 
gratitude  were  charged  from  one  side  ;  det 
and  tyranny  from  tlie  otiier ;  the  vertigo 
regency  bill ;  the  awkward  reception  of  the 
bill  in  the  house  of  commons,  and  the  inconsid* 
and  abrupt  rejection  of  it  in  the  ?iuuse  of  Ifvrdi; 
the  strange  and  violent  tumults  which 
consequence,    and   which    were    rendered 
serious  by  being  charged  by  die  ministers 
one  another;    the  report  of  a  gross  and 

treatment  of  the ,  by  a  minister  at  llie' 

time  odious  to  the  people  ;  all  conspired  lo 
the  publick,  at  the  close  of  the  session  in  1' 
as  critical  and  perilous  a  situation,  as 
nation  was,  or  could  be,  in  a  timei  when 
not  immediately  threatened  by  her  neighl 

It  was  at  this  time,  and  in  tliese  circumst 
that  a  new  administration  was  formed.  Prof 
even  industriously,  in  this  publick  matter,  to  { 
anecdotes  ;  I  say  nothing  of  those  famous ; 
ciliations  and  quarrels,  which  weakened  the 
which  should  have  been  the  natural  -     :     '  fi 
administration,      I  nm  no  risk  in  .u 
stirroundcd  as  they  were  with  difficulUus  ul 
species,  nothing  but  the  strongest  and  raustnl 
rupt  sense  of  their  duty  to  the  publick  could  I 
prevailed  upon  some  of  the  persons  who 
it  to  undertake  the  king's  business  :i' 
Tlieir  preceding  character,  their  me.t 
power,   and   the  subsequent  conduct   mi  i 
them,  I  think,  leave  no  room  to  char.'t  tlu^ 
lion  lo  flattery.    Having  undertaken  the  co 
wealth,  what  remained  for  them  to  do  * 
their  conduct  u}>on  the  broken  chain  of 
measures  ?  If  tliey  had  been  so  inclined,  tliei 
ous  nature  of  tliose  measures,  which  began  ins 
to  ap|>ear,  would  not  have  permitted  it. 
had  they  entered  into  office,  when  letters 
from  all  parts  of  America,  making  loud  cor  _ 
backed  by  strong  reasons,  against  several  ci\ 
principal  regulations  of  the  late  ministrv,  isl 
ening  destruction  lo  many  valuable  oniBC 
commerce.     These  were  attended  with 
tations  from  many  merchants  and  capital ; 
turers  at  home,  who  had  all  their  interests  int 
in  the  support  of  lawful  trade,  and  in  thei 
sion  of  every  sort  of  contraband.     Whilrt 
things  were  under  consideration,  that  conl 
blazed  out  at  once  in  North  America :  an  unii 
disobedience,  and  open  resistance  to  the  i 
and, in  consequence, an  universal  stop  to  the* 
of  justice,  and  to  trade  and  navigation,  thrrio 
that  great  im^xirtant  country  :  an  inti-rv-al  d« 
whicli  the  trading  interest  of  Ent^land  I    . 
the  most  dreadful  anxiety  which  it  ever  : 

The  repeal  of  that  actu'as  propo«ed.  It«a»mi 
too  serious  a  measure,  and  attended  witli  tooM 
difficulties  upon  every  side,  for  th«  tbeti  oaA 
to  have  undertaken  it,  as  some  paltry ' 
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,  from  envy  and  dislike  to  tlicir  predeces- 
ll  office.     As  little  could  it  be  owing  to  per- 
[  cowardice,  ajid  dread  of  consequences  to 
lelvea.      Ministers,  timorous  from   their  at- 
|kent  to  place  and  power,  will  tear  more  from 
l^nsetjiiences  of  one  court  intrigiip,  tlian  fi-onj 
fesand  dttficullics  to  the  commerce  iind  credit 
Ir  country  bv  disttirbiitices  at  three  thousand 
jdi&tance.      From  which  of  these  the  intnislers 
St  to  apprehend  at  tliat  time,  is  known,  I 
le,  universally.       Nor  did  they  take  that 
ition  from  a  want  of  tlie  fullest  sense  of  the 
lleaiences  which  must   necessarily  attend  a 
of  concession  from  the  sovereign  to  the 
That  it  must  increase  tiie  insolence  of  the 
spirits  in  America,  was  but  too  obvious, 
t  measure  indeed,  at  a  very  difficult  crisis, 
pursued,  which  is  not  attended  witli  some 
;  none  hut  conceiteti  prelen(iers  iit  puhlick 
•will  hold  any  other  lansruagie  ;   and  none 
and    unexperienced    men  will    believe 
if  iliey  should.     If  we  were  found  in  sucFi  a 
let  iJjose,  whose  hold  designs,  and  whose  de- 
arranpcements,  brought  us  into  it,  answer 
cofisfquences.       The  business  of  the  then 
evidently  was,  to  take  such  steps,  not  as 
of  our  author,  or  as  their  own  wishes, 
but  as  tile  bad  situation  in  w])lch  tlieir 
re  bad  left  them,  absolutely  required. 
disobedience   to   this   act    was   universal 
lOut  America;  notiiin^.  it  was  evident,  but 
ding^  a  very  strong  military,  backe<l  by  a 
ng  naval  force,  would  reduce  the  seditious 
lence.     To  send  it  to  one  town,  would  not 
lent ;  every  province  of  America  itmst  be 
,  and  must  be  subdued,     I  do  not  enter- 
least  doubt  but  this  could  l>e  done.     We 
__  I  think,  without  much  difficulty,  have  de- 
d  our  colonies.     This  destruction  mig-ht  be 
td.  probably  in  a  year,  or  in  two  at  the  ut- 
Iftlie  question  was  upon  a  forei$;n  nation, 
t  erery  successful  stroke  adds  to  your  own 
\f  ajid  takes  from  that  of  a  rival,  a  just  war 
■ch  a  certain  superiority  would  be  undoubt- 
R  advi!«;ible  measure.     But  fonr  million  of 
Inc  to  our  merchants,  the  total  cessation  of 
t  annually  worth  /bur  million  more,  a  lar^re 
h  trafHck.  mucli  home  manufacture,  a  very 
immediate    revenue    arisinsT  from  colony 
iderr)  the  produce  of  every  one  of  our 
(Sreativ  depending  on  tliis  trade,  all  these 
weig^uty  accumulated  considerations,  at 
to  be  wci^lted,  before  that  sword  was 
ieihtven  by  its  victories  must  produce 
ofects  of  tlie  neatest  national  defeat. 
>>lick  credit  must  have  sufTered,  I  need  not 
If  tl»«  condition  of  the  nation,  at  the  close 
knifsin  war,  was  what  tliis  auUior  repre- 
,  «urh  a  civil  war  would  have  been  a  bad 
in  which  to  repose  otir  wcjiried  virtue.    Far 
to  have  entered  into  new  plans  of 

,'!»rtwan«  of  Americnn  tnTfltion, 

Hfil  rhU  tux  II*  uotulerfullv  be- 

..  ,rth  inn.mn/ n  ytrsir ,  whrii  ihcy 


economy,  we  must  have  launched  into  a  new  sea, 
1  fear  a  boundless  sea,  of  eipence.  Such  an  ad- 
dition of  debt,  with  such  a  diminution  of  revenue 
and  trade,  would  have  left,  us  in  no  want  of  a 
Slate  of  the  Nation  to  ag-gravate  the  picture  of 
our  distresses. 

Our  trade  felt  tliis  to  its  vitals ;  and  our  then 
ministers  were  not  ashamed  to  say,  tliat  Uiey 
synifjalhized  with  the  fetiing-s  of  our  merchants. 
The  universal  alarm  of  the  whole  trading  body  of 
England,  will  never  be  laughed  at  by  them  as  an 
ill-grouaded  or  a  pretended  pahick.  The  universal 
desire  of  that  body  will  always  have  great  weight 
with  them  in  every  consideration  connected  with 
commerce:  neither  ought  tlie opinion  of  that  body 
to  be  slighted  (notwithstanding  the  contemptuous 
and  indecent  language  of  this  author  and  his  asso- 
ciates) in  any  consideration  whatsoever  of  revenue. 
Nothing  amongst  us  is  more  quickly  or  deeply 
affected  by  taxes  of  any  kind  than  trade ;  and  if 
an  American  tax  was  a  real  relief  to  England,  no 
part  of  the  community  would  be  sooner,  or  more 
materially,  relieved  by  it  llian  our  merchants.  But 
they  well  know  that  the  trade  of  England  must  be 
more  burthened  bv  one  penny  raised  in  America, 
than  by  three  in  England  ;  and  if  that  penny  be 
raised  with  the  uneasiness,  the  discontent,  and  the 
confusion  of  .America,  more  than  by  ten. 

If  the  opinion  and  wish  of  the  landed  interest  is 
a  motive,  and  it  is  a  fair  and  just  one,  for  taking 
away  a  real  and  large  revenue^  the  desire  of  tlie 
trading  interest  of  England  ought  to  be  a  just 
ground  for  taking  away  a  tax,  of  little  l>etter  than 
specula! ifin,  which  was  to  be  collected  by  a  war, 
which  was  to  be  kept  up  with  the  perpetual 
discontent  of  those  who  were  to  be  affected  by  it, 
and  the  value  of  whose  produce,  even  after  tlie 
nrdinanf  charges  of  collection,  was  very  uncer- 
tain;* after  the  extraordinary,  the  dearest  pur- 
chased revenue  that  ever  was  made  by  any  nation. 

These  were  some  of  the  motives  drawn  from 
principles  of  convenience  for  that  repeal.  When 
the  object  came  to  be  more  narrowly  inspected, 
every  motive  concurred.  These  colonies  were 
evidently  founded  in  subservience  to  the  commerce 
of  Great  Britain.  From  this  principle,  the  whole 
system  of  our  laws  concerning  tliem  became  a 
system  of  restriction.  A  double  monopoly  was 
established  on  the  part  of  the  parent  country  ;  1 .  A 
monopoly  of  their  whole  import,  which  is  to  be 
altogether  from  Great  Britain ;  1.  A  monopoly  of 
all  tlieir  export,  which  is  to  be  no  where  but  to 
Great  Britain,  as  far  as  it  can  sen-e  any  purpose 
here.  On  l!ie  same  idea  it  was  contrived  that  they 
should  send  all  thieir  products  to  us  raw,  and  in 
tlifir  first  state  ;  and  that  they  should  take  every 
thing  from  us  in  the  last  stage  of  manufacture. 

Were  ever  a  people  under  such  circumstances, 
that  is,  a  jicople  who  were  to  export  raw,  and  to 
receive  manufactured,  and  this,  not  a  few  luxuri- 
ous articlcii,  but  all  articles,  even  to  those  of  the 

fliT  to  reprwent  it  hp  very  liehl  on  the  ArocricwKi,  It  dwiodln 
1o  rai.finn;.  tn'1ep<l  it  L*  very (Jifflfutt  to coniputc  what  It*  pnviup* 
niiKhi  liavc  Ix^cn. 
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grossest,  most  vulgar,  and  necessary  consumption, 
a  people  who  were  in  the  hands  of  a  general 
nioiiopolist,  were  ever  such  a  people  suspected  of 
a  posssibility  of  becoming^  a  just  object  of  revenue  f 
All  tlie  ends  of  tlieir  foundation  must  be  supposed 
utterly  contradicted  before  they  could  become 
«uch  an  object.  Every  trade  law  we  have  nrade 
must  have  been  eluded,  and  become  useless,  before 
thev  cotild  he  in  such  a  condition. 

The  partisans  of  the  new  system,  who,  on  most 
occasions,  take  credit  for  fuU  as  much  knowledge 
a*  they  iKissess,  think  proper  on  this  occasion  to 
counterfeit  an  extraordinary  degree  of  ignorance, 
and  in  consequence  of  it  to  assert,*  **  that  the 
*'  balatiee  (between  the  colonies  and  Great  Britain) 
"  is  unknown,  and  that  no  imf>ortant  conclusion 
*'  can  be  drawn  from  premises  so  very  uncertain." 
Now  to  what  can  this  ignorance  be  owing  ?  were 
the  navigation  laws  made,  that  this  balance  should 
be  imknown  ?  is  it  from  tlie  course  of  exchange 
lliat  it  is  unknown,  which  all  the  world  knows  to 
be  greatly  and  per|>etually  against  the  colonies?  is 
it  from  the  doubtful  nature  of  the  trade  we  carr^' 
on  with  the  colonies  ?  are  not  these  schemists  well 
apprized,  that  the  colonists,  particularly  those  of 
tlie  nortliem  provinces,  import  more  from  Great 
Britain,  ten  times  more  than  thev  send  in  return 
to  us  ?  that  a  great  part  of  their  foreign  balance 
is,  and  must  be,  remitted  to  London  ?  I  shall  be 
ready  to  admit  that  the  colonies  ought  to  be  taxed 
,to  tlie  revenues  of  this  country,  when  I  know  that 
they  are  out  of  debt  to  its  commerce.  This 
author  will  furnish  some  ground  to  his  theories,  and 
communicate  a  discovery  to  the  publick,  if  lie  can 
aliew  this  by  any  medium.  But  he  tells  us,  that  f 
"  their  seas  arc  covered  with  ships,  and  their 
*'  rivers  floating  with  commerce."  This  is  true. 
But  it  is  with  our  ships  that  the  seas  are  covered ; 
and  their  rivers  float  with  British  commerce.  The 
American  merchants  are  our  factors;  all  in  reality, 
,  most  even  in  name.  The  Americans  trade,  navi- 
gate, cultivate,  with  English  capitals  ;  to  their  own 
; advantage,  to  be  sure;  for  without  these  capitals 
tlieir  ploughs  would  be  stopped,  and  their  ships 
wind-bound.  But  he  who  furnishes  tlie  capital 
must,  on  the  whole,  be  the  person  principally  bene- 
|6ttcd;  tlie  person  who  works  upon  it  profits  on  , 
[his  part  too;  but  he  profits  in  a  subordinate  way, 
as  our  colonies  do :  tnat  is,  as  the  servant  of  a  wise 
and  indulgent  master,  and  nn  otherwise.  We  have 
all,  except  the  peculium ;  without  which,  even 
[  slaves  M'ill  not  laliour. 

If  the  author's  principles,  which  are  the  com- 
imon  notions,  be  right,  that  the  price  of  our  ma- 
nufactures is  so  greatly  enhanced  by  our  tixes ; 
I  tlien  the  Americans  already  pay  in  that  way  a  share 
:of  our  impositions.     He  is  not  ashamed  to  assert, 
[Uiat  I  "  France  and  China  may  be  said,  on  the 
I  *'  same  principle,  to  bear  a  part  of  our  charges,  for 
M*  they  consume  our  commodities."      Was  ever 
puch  a  tnethr.Kl  of  reasoning  heard  of?  Do  not  the 
laws  absolutely  confine  the  colonies  to  buy  from 
OS,  whether  foreign  nations  sell  cheaper  or  not  ? 

»  Coitudf wucnw.  t*  74, t  Ibid  p.  79. 


On  what  other  idea  arc  all  our  prol:  rep- 

latioDs,  guards,  penalties,  and  forfcn  :iiJ? 

To  secure  to  us,  not  a  commerciai  preicroioe:, 
which  stands  in  need  of  no  penalties  to  enforctirt; 
it  finds  its  own  way  :  but  to  secure  to  u&a  trade, 
which  is  a  creature  of  law  and  institution.  Win 
has  this  to  do  witli  the  principles  of  a  foreign  trvde^ 
which  is  under  no  mono}K)ly,  and  in  which  ve 
cannot  raise  the  price  of  our  goods,  witho«| 
hazarding  the  demand  for  tliem  ?  None  but  tib 
authors  of  such  measures  could  ever  think  of 
making  use  of  such  arguments. 

Whoever  goes  about  to  reason  on  any  part  ol 
the  policy  of  this  coimtry  with  re^rd  to  America, 
upon  tlie  mere  abstract  principles  of  govemfwar!, 
or  even  upon  those  of  our  own  ancient  coi 
will  be  often  misled.     Those  who  resort  '       ■^_ 
menXsi  to  the  most  respectable  autLorities, 
or  modern,  or  rest  upon  the  clearest  maximsi, 
from  tlie  experience  of  otlier  states  and  ei 
will  be  liable  to  the  greatest  errours 
Tlie  object  is  wholly  new  in  the  worid 
singular ;    it  is  grown  up  to  this  magnii 
importance  within  the  memory  of  miui ;  oi 
in  history   is   parallel  to  it.     All  the 
about  il,  tlmt  arc  likely  to  be  at  all  solid,  mi 
drawn  from  its  actual  circumstances,    hi  thi» 
system  a  principle  of  commerce,  of  artificial 
merce,  must  predominate.     Tlus  commerce 
be  secured  by  a  multitude  of  restraints  very 
from  the  spirit  of  liberty  ;  and  a  powerful  aul 
must  reside  in  the  principal  state,  in  order  to 
tliem.     But  the  people  who  are  to  be  tlie  su 
of  these  restraints  are  descendants  of  Enfflii 
and   of  a   high  and    frve   spirit.     To   hoJil 
them  a  government  made  up  of  notliiug  bat 
strain ts  and  penalties,  and  taxes  in  the 
of  which  they  can  have  no  share,  will  oeilbeT 
wise,  nor  long  practicable.  People  roust  be 
ed  in  a  manner  agreeable  to  their  temper  and 
position ;  and  men  of  free  character  and  spirit 
be  ruled  with,  at  least,  some  condescensiou  tn 
spirit  and   tins  character.     The    Britisli 
must  see  something  which   will   distingtiifh 
from  tlie  colonists  of  otlier  nations. 

Those  reasonings,  which  infer  from  the 
restraints    under    which   we    have    alraiuly 
America,  to  our  right  to  lay  it  under  stilJ 
and  indeed  under  all  manner  of  restraint*,  •»* 
elusive;  conclusive  as  to  right ;  hut  the  venr 
as  to  policy  and  practice.  We  ought  rather  to 
^om  our  having  laid  the  colonies  under 
straints,  that  it  is  reasonable  to  competiiita 
by  every  indulgence  that  can  by  any  nn 
reconciled  to  our  interest.  We  liave  »  .rr.'*? 
to  rule,  composed  of  a  vast  mass  of  I 
governments,  all  more  or  less  free  uiki  ir,) 
their  forms,  all  to  be  kept  in  peace,  anu  kcj^J 
of  conspiracy,  with  one  anotJier,  all  to  he 
subordination  to  this  country  :  wliile  the 
an  extensive,  and   intricate,  and  tnuliii(( 
pervades  the  whole,  always  qualifying,  turf 
controlling,  every  general  idea  of  con^tiiutiw 

t  teUi  P.M. 
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is  a  great  and  difficult  object ;  aud 
luess  wisdom  and  temper  enough 
we  ought.  Its  importance  is 
Beve  the  reader  will  be  struck,  as  1 
th  one  sine^ilar  fact.  In  t!ie  year 
ly-five  years  ago,  ti»e  whole  trado 
ntations  was  but  a  few  thousand 
in  the  export  article,  and  a  third  less 
,  tiian  tliat  whicli  we  now  carry  on 
>  island  of  Jamaica : 


Exports. 

Imports. 

plantations      £. 

£. 

483,265     - 

814,491 

467,681     - 

1 ,243,742 

same  information  I  find  lh<tt  our 
nost  of  the  European  luitions  is  but 
d ;  these  nations  have  been  pretty 
id  since  that  time,  and  we  have  rivals 
This  colony  intercourse  is  a  new 
oerce  in  a  manner  created ;  it  inlands 
s  of  it5  own  ;  principles  hardly  worth 
jrany  httle  consideration  of  extorttnl 

lees,  that  I  do  not  enter  so  fully  into 
obviously  I  mierht.  I  hiwe  already 
greater  lengtlis  than.  I  intended.  It 
ly,  that  before  the  ministers  of  17<)5 
d  to  propose  tlie  repeal  of  the  stamp 
ant,  tiiey  had  tlie  whole  of  the  Aniert- 
OD  and  commerce  very  fully  before 
considered  maturely  ;  they  decided 
:  let  me  add,  with  itirniness.  For 
as  a  preliminary  to  that  repeal,  to 
iillest  and  IcMt  equivocal  term*  tJie 
slativc  right  of  this  country  over  its 

i  having  done  this,  to  propose  the 
ciples,  not  of  constitutional  risrht, 
f  expediency,  of  equity,  of  lenity, 
e  interests  present  and  future  of  that 
for  which  alone  Uie  colonies  were 
gaiinn  and  commerce,  Tliis  plan,  I 
11  uncommon  degree  of  firmness, 
ler  that  some  of  those  pcirsons  who 
eatest  nse  in  promoting  tlie 
tlistood  tlie  declaratory  act ; 
agreed  with  administration  in  llie 
tlbat  law,  equally  made,  as  well  tlie 
lich  the  declaratory  act  itself  stood, 
hich  it  was  opposed,  grounds  for  an 
the  repeal. 

aini-tlry  resolved  first  to  declare  tlie 
1^  from  any  opinion  ihey  entertained 
•e  in  regular  taxation.  Their  opi- 
11  aiid  declared  against  the  ordinarv 
But  it  w:is  plain,  that  the 
which  were  employed  against 
lirectly  to  our  whole  lesislative 
U\  of  it  could  not  be  yielded  of 

rhr  un»atisfRrtnry  ilinquHilion  on- 
1  only  «av,  thai  q  bthiI 
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such  arguments,  witliout  a  virtual  surrender  of  all 
the  rest.  Besides,  if  that  very  spectfick  power  of 
levying  money  in  the  colonics  were  not  retained 
as  a  sacred  trust  in  the  hands  of  Great  Britain,  (to 
l)e  used,  not  in  the  first  instance  for.supply,  but  in 
the  last  exigence  for  conlroul,)  il  is  obvious,  that 
the  presiding  authority  of  Great  Britain,  as  the 
head,  the  arbiter,  and  director  of  the  whole 
empire,  would  vanish  into  an  empty  name,  without 
operation  or  energy.  With  the  habitual  exercise 
of  such  a  power  in  the  ordinary  course  of  supply, 
no  trace  of  freedom  could  remain  to  America.*  If 
Great  Britain  were  stripped  of  this  right,  every 
principle  of  unity  and  subordination  in  tlie  empire 
was  gone  for  ever.  Whether  all  this  can  be  recon- 
ciled in  legal  speculation,  is  a  matter  of  no  ronse- 
tjuence.  It  is  reconciled  in  policy  ;  and  politicks 
ought  to  be  adjusted,  not  to  hnman  reasonings, 
but  to  human  nature;  of  which  the  reason  is  but 
a  part,  and  by  no  means  the  greatest  part. 

Founding  the  repeal  on  this  basis,  it  was  judged 
proper  to  lay  before  parliament  the  whole  detail  of 
the  American  aflairs,  as  fully  as  it  had  been  laid 
before  the  minislrv  themselves.  IsTnorance  of  those 
affairs  had  misled  parliament.  Knowledge  alone 
could  bring  it  into  the  right  road.  Every  paper 
of  ortice  was  laid  upon  the  table  of  the  two  houses  ; 
every  denomination  of  men,  either  of  America,  or 
connected  with  it  by  office,  by  residence,  by  com- 
merce, by  interest,  even  by  injury  ;  men  of  civil 
and  military  capacity,  officers  of  the  revenue, 
merchant^?,  manufacturers  of  every  species,  and 
from  every  town  in  England,  attended  at  the  bar. 
Such  evidence  never  was  laid  before  parliament. 
If  an  emulation  arose  among  the  ministers  and 
members  of  parliament,  as  the  author  rightly 
observes, t  for  the  repeal  of  this  act,  as  well  as 
for  the  other  regulations,  it  was  not  on  the  confi- 
dent assertions,  the  air\'  speculations,  or  the  vain 
promises  of  ministers,  that  it  arose.  It  was  the 
sense  of  parliament  on  the  evidence  before  them. 
No  one  so  much  as  suspects  that  ministerial  al- 
lurements or  terrours  had  any  share  in  it. 

Our  author  is  very  much  displeased,  that  so 
much  credit  was  given  to  the  tC!*timonY  of  mer- 
chant's. He  ha.s  a  habit  of  railing  at  them  ;  and 
he  may,  if  he  plea.ses,  indulge  himself  in  it.  It  will 
not  do  great  mischief  to  that  respectable  set  of 
men.  Tlie  substance  of  their  testimony  was,  that 
their  debts  in  America  were  very  great :  that  the 
Americans  declined  to  pay  them,  or  to  renew  iheir 
orders,  whilst  this  act  continued  :  that,  under  these 
cirnimstances,  they  despaired  of  the  recovery  of 
their  debts,  or  the  renewal  of  their  trade  in  that 
country  :  that  they  apprehended  a  general  failure 
of  mcrc-antile  credit.  The  manufacturers  deposed 
to  the  same  general  purpose,  with  this  addition, 
that  many  of  them  had  discharsed  several  of  their 
artificers ;  and,  if  the  law  and  the  resistance  to  it 
should  continue,  must  dismiss  tliem  all. 

Iht  usual  pnrtc  ofth*  d*ftnitloD  or  d«»crip«lon  of  ft  (tee  pcnp\p  nrf 
npplicablo  to  them ;  and  it  Is  oeillier  ptenMnt  nor  wif^t  to  niterapt 
lo  prriv<!  that  they  nave  tio  right  to  M  compreitcnde*!  i»  »u<:b  > 
fIrvriiittfiB. 

t  p  ai. 
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Tliis  tesliiiTOiiy  is  treated  with  preat  contempt 
by  our  aullior.  It  must  be,  I  suppose,  because  it 
[«pas  contradicted  by  the  plain  nature  of  thiiii^s. 
Suppose  then  that  the  merchants  liad,  to  p-atify 
this  author,  triveti  a  contrary  evidence  :  and  had 
deposed,  that  while  America  remained  in  a  state 
of  resistance,  wliilst  four  million  of  debt  remained 
unpaid,  whilst  the  course  of  just'ce  was  sustpemled 
for  want  of  stamped  paper,  *io  that  no  debt  could 
be  recovered,  whilst  there  was  a  total  stop  to  trade, 
because  every  ship  was  subject  to  seizure  for  want 
of  stamped  clearances,  and  while  the  colonies  were 
to  be  declared  in  rebellion,  and  subdued  by  armed 
force,  that  in  these  circumstances  they  wouhl  stilJ 
continue  to  trade  cheartully  and  fearlessly  as  be- 
fore :  would  not  such  witnesses  provoke  universal 
indignation  for  their  foUy  or  their  wickedness,  and 
be  deservedly  hooted  from  the  bar;'  would  any 
human  faith  have  ^iven  cretljt  to  such  assertions  t 
Tlie  testimony  of  the  merchants  was  necessary  for 
the  dutail,  and  to  brintf  the  matter  home  to  the 
tleelin£:r  of  the  house;  as  to  the  ^neral  reasons, 
^they  spoke  abundantly  for  themselves. 

Upon  tliese  principles  was  tfie  act  repealed,  and 
it  produced  all  the  sroofl  eflect  wliicli  was  expect- 
t^d  from  it:  quiet  was  restored;   trade  ijcneraily 
I  leturned  to  its  ancient  channels  ;   time  and  means 
I  were    furnished    for    tlie    liotter   strenpthenin^:  of 
.pivemment  there,  as  well  as  for  recovering,  bv 
Mudiciona  measures,  tlie  atTections  of  the  people, 
iiad  that  ministry  continued,  or  had  a  ministry 
succeeded  with  dispositions  to  improve  that  op- 
portunity. 

Such  an  administration  did  not  succeed.  In- 
stead of  profiting  of  that  se<ison  of  tran<|uiliity,  in 
the  very  next  year  they  chose  to  return  to  me-asures 
of  the  very  same  nature  with  those  which  bad  been 
so  solemnly  rondemne^l  ]  though  upon  a  smaller 
scale.  The  effects  have  been  correspondent.  Ame- 
rica is  again  in  disorder,  not  indeed  in  the  same 
Megree  as  formerly,  nor  any  tliini,'^  like  it.  Such 
effects  Fiave  attended  the  repeal  of  the  stamp 
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act,  thut  the  colonies  have  actually  paid  tlw  tuci; 
and  they  have  souirht  their  redress  (u|x>n  howcvo 
improper  principles)  not  in  tJjeir  own  violence,  m 
formerly ;  t  but  in  the  experienced  lienignity  of 
parliament.  They  are  not  easy  indeed,  nor  erw 
will  be  BO,  under  this  author's  schemes  of  tax- 
ation ;  but  we  see  no  lonj^rer  tJie  same 
fury  and  confusion,  which  attended  their 
anee  to  the  stamp  act.  Tlie  author  may 
at  the  repeat,  and  those  who  proposed  it,  as 
pleases.  Those  honest  men  suffer  all  his  obf 
with  pleasure,  in  the  midst  of  the  quiet 
tliey  iiave  been  the  means  of  g"ivin^  to 
country ;  and  would  tlnnk  his  praises  for 
perseverance  in  a  pernicious  scheme,  a  V' 
compensation  for  the  disturbance  of  our  prKT,' 
and  the  ruin  of  our  commerce.  WhetJjCT- 
return  to  tlie  system  of  1764,  for  raising  a 
in  America,  the  discontents  which  have  en: 
consequence  of  it,  the  jireneral  suspeosioo  of 
assemblies  in  consequence  of  these  discooi 
the  use  of  tlie  military  power,  and  the  net* 
dan«:erous  commission?  which  now  hanjr 
them,  will  produce  erjually  jood  effert-s, «» 
to  be  doubted.  Never,  I  fear,  will  this 
and  the  colonies  fcdl  back  upon  their  true 
of  pravitv,  and  natural  point  of  repose, 
the  itleas  of  17G(j  are  resumed,  and  ste:uliJy 
sued. 

As  to  tlie  reci'ulations,  a  great  subject  of 
author's  accusation,  they  are  of  two  sorts: 
a  mixed  nature,  of  revenue  and   trade;  thc 
simply  relative  to  trade.     With  re^rard  to  ll»' 
mer  1  shall  observe,  that,  in  all  delibcratioui 
cerniua;  America,  the  ideas  of  that  admint 
were  principally  tliese;  to  take  trade  a»  lJ« 
mary  end,  and  revenue  but  as  a  very  su' 
consideration.      Where  trade  was  likely  tp 
they  did  not  iicsitate  for  an  instant  to  prdef 
taxes,  vvfiose  produce  at  best  was  con 
comparison  of  the  object  which  they  na^ 
danger.     Tlie  other  of  their  principles  wtf,(i> 

drendrul  flur-hmtion  between  the  fenrtofthcMewtwIw*' 
for  the  event  of  their  boldness,  Rnri  the  anxielT  ofttrt 
trade  WM  sui*fK:ii(lo<l,  tintil  the  mvRl  ametit  wa*  fiuHyi 
the  bill  of  n'p«':U.    Viisit  ihe  tniiicrif  I7»K  was  iio<  eqttllM] 
176.?.  cmiM  not  be  owini;  tn  the  rcpenl ,  it  nnat  from  VtftjT 
C!iu*es,  o(  whioh  the  author  ^ooms  not  to  be  awMVi  lAT 
tiuesls  >birinir  the  wnr  had  liii't  open  tb'-  ^rt-^-  ■ 
Spani.sh  Wf  It  Indies  to  our  co1oiii'.-«  mu'-ii 
iiarl  ever  enviverl  it ;  tliii  continufd  for  ^" 
but  Hi  leiiuth  It  wa.i extremely  contractcil.  ...■■.  ■ 
diieed  to  nolhlnv.    Surh  tn  i>arllrtilar  w«slhe*iate< 
Or*  the  tiikniu  the  Havaunnh  all  the  stores  of  Ihnt 
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ir  i.lr.l  their  ubilitles    .And.'  .I«»T< 

ihlf  of  mnkini,' ih<  mtoM 

lire  in  comcncn'iji)  .  ottMt 

.Icfftee  coiltrnclr<i  II.  il  mMi 

LUT.  a  \-i  Idle,  in  i>ucti  an  tniuitii&c  mass  oi  lr»de.*oli 
tualion.  to  iiiler  anv  thinjr  fh>fn  tuch  r  dcAdetwv  •* J^ 
hvo  hundred  thousand  pound*.  In  I7W,  wiMn  lb«  «** 
-iif  '..,  I,  this  deficiency  wa^  made  up  aimla.  . 

1  I..    li-durbfrncM  hhvr  been  in  BoMou  OBlyirtl'* 
coti-u-nuencc  of  Uw  late  dutio. 
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( to  the  object.  Wliere  tlie  difficulty  of 
from  the  nature  of  the  country,  and  of 
i  establishment,  h  so  very  notorious,  it 
olicy  to  liold  out  as  few  temptations  to 
as  possible,  by  keeping  the  duties  as 
hey  could  on  a  balance  with  the  risk. 
rinciples  they  made  many  alterations  in 
ties  of  1764,  both  in  the  mode  and  in 
;y.  The  autlior  has  not  attempted  to 
I  erroneous.  He  complains  enough  to 
le  is  in  an  ill  humour,  not  that  his  ad- 
Lve  done  amiss. 

i  regrulations  which  were  merely  relative 
?e,  many  were  then  made  ;  and  they 
»de  uixm  this  principle,  that  nmny  of 
I,  and  those  some  of  the  most  abnund- 
ple,  were  so  situated  us  to  have  very 
>f  traffick  with  tliis  country.  It  became 
ur  interest  to  let  them  into  as  much 
le  as  could  be  given  them  without  in- 
ith  our  own  ;  and  to  secure  by  every 
returns  to  tJie  mother  country.  With- 
ich  scheme  of  enlargement,  it  was  oh- 
»ny  benefit  we  coidd  expect  from  these 
i8t  be  extremely  limited.  Accordingly 
ties  were  gpven  to  the  trade  with  the 
ntations,  and  with  tlie  gouthern  parts 
As  to  the  confining  the  returns  to 
f,  administration  saw  the  mischief  and 
Ian  of  indiscriminate  restraint.  Ttiey 
lir  remedy  to  that  part  where  tfie  dis- 
\y  and  to  lliat  only  :  on  tiiis  idea  thev 

regrulations,  far  more  likely  to  check 
tus,  clandestirfe  trade  with  Hambur<^h 
I,  than  tliis  author's  friends,  or  any  of 
Sttsors,  had  ever  done, 
ds  of  the  author  have  a  method  surely 
imsical  in  all  this  sort  of  discussions. 

made   an   innumerable  multitude  of 

reifulations,  at  which  the  trade  of 
ictaiined  witli  one  voice,  and  manv  of 
e  been  altered  on  the  unanimous 
that  trade.     Still  they  po  on,  just  as 

sort  of  droning  panefryrick  on  them- 
inc  of  these  regulations  as  prodigies  of 
nd,  instead  of  appealinec  to  those  who 
Fected  and  the  best  judges,  iliey  turn 
.  piTpctual  circle  of  their  own  reason - 
etence*  ;  they  hand  you  over  from  one 
n  pamphlets  to  another:  "Sec/'  say 

demonstrated  in  Tlie  Recn^lations  of 
lies."  "  See  this  satisfactorily  proved 
liderations."  By  and  bv  we  shall 
'*  See  for  this  The  State  of  the 
wish  to  take  another  method  in 
opposite  system.  I  refer  to  the 
lerchants  for  these  re^i^ulaiions ;  to 
rhen  tiiey  were  obtained  ;  and  to 
gmtcful  sense  thev  have  ever  since 
►f  die  benefits  received  under  that 
ion. 

Enistrations  have  in  their  commercial 
been  generally  aided  by  the  opinion  of 
lanta;  too  frequently  by  that  of  a  few, 
^""  I  2 


and  tliose  a  sort  of  favourites  :  they  have  been 
directed  by  the  opinion  of  one  or  two  merchants, 
who  were  to  merit  in  flatteries,  and  to  be  paid  in 
contracts ;  who  frequently  advised,  not  for  the 
peneral  good  of  trade,  but  for  their  private  ad- 
vantapje.  Diirine:  the  administration  of  which 
this  author  complains,  the  meetinsTs  of  merchants 
upon  the  business  of  trade  were  numerous  and 
pwblick ;  sometimes  at  the  house  of  tJie  Marquis 
of  Rockingham  ;  sometimes  at  Mr.  Dowdeswell's ; 
sometimes  at  Sir  George  Savile's,  an  house  always 
open  to  every  deliberation  favourable  to  the  liberty 
or  the  commerce  of  his  country.  Nor  were  these 
meetings  confined  to  the  merchants  of  London. 
Merchants  and  manufacturers  were  invited  from 
all  the  considerable  towns  in  England.  They 
conferred  with  the  ministers  and  active  members 
of  parliament.  No  private  views,  no  local  interests 
prevailed.  Never  were  points  in  trade  settled  upon 
a  larger  scale  of  information.  Tliey  who  attended 
tliese  meetings  well  know,  what  ministers  they 
were  who  heard  the  most  patiently,  who  compre- 
hended the  most  clearly,  and  who  provided  the 
moat  wisely.  Let  then  this  author  and  his  friends 
still  continue  in  possession  of  the  practice  of  exalt- 
ing their  own  abilities,  in  their  pamphlets  and  in 
the  newspapers.  They  never  will  persuade  the 
publtck.  that  the  merchants  of  Enghmd  were  in  a 
general  confederacy  to  sacrifice  their  own  interests 
to  those  of  North  America,  and  to  destroy  the 
vent  of  their  own  goods  in  favour  of  the  manu- 
factures of  France  and  Holland. 

Had  the  friends  of  this  author  taken  these  means 
of  information,  his  extreme  terrours  of  contraband 
in  the  West  India  islands  would  have  been  greatly 
quieted,  and  his  objections  to  the  opening  of  the 
ports  woidd  have  ceased.  He  would  have  learned, 
from  the  most  satisfactory  analysis  of  the  West 
India  trade,  that  w^e  have  the  advantage  in  every 
essential  article  of  it ;  and  that  almost  every  re- 
striction on  our  communication  with  our  neighbours 
there,  is  a  restriction  unfavourable  to  ourselves. 

Such  were  the  principles  that  guided,  and  the 
authority  tiiat  sanctioned,  these  regulations.  No 
man  ever  said,  that,  in  the  multiplicity  of  regula- 
tions made  in  the  administration  of  their  prede- 
cessors, none  were  useful :  some  certainlv  were  so ; 
and  I  defy  the  authfir  to  shew  a  commercial  regu- 
lation of  that  [x^riod,  which  he  can  prove,  from 
anv  authority  except  his  own,  to  have  a  tendency 
beneficial  lo  commerce,  that  ha.s  been  repealed. 
.So  far  were  that  ministry  from  being  guided  by  a 
spirit  of  contradiction  or  of  innovation. 

The  author's  attack  on  that  administration,  for 
their  neglect  of  our  claims  on  foreign  powers,  is 
by  much  the  most  astonishing  instance  he  has 
given,  or  that,  I  believe,  any  man  ever  did  give, 
of  an  intrepid  efTrontery.  It  relates  to  the  Manilla 
ransom  ;  to  the  Canada  bills  ;  and  to  the  Russian 
treaty,  Cntild  one  imagine,  that  these  very 
things,  which  he  thus  chooses  to  object  to  others, 
have  been  the  principal  subject  of  charge  against 
his  favourite  ministry?  Instead  of  clearing  them 
of  these  charges,  he  appears  not  so  much  as  to 
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liave  heard  of  tl»ein ;  but  throws  them  directly 
upon  tlie  adniinistrdlion  >vliicli  succeeded  to  tliat 
of  hi&  friends. 

It  is  not  always  very  pleasant  to  be  obliged  to 
produce  the  detail  of  this  kind  of  transactions  to 
the  publick  view.  I  will  content  myself  tlierefore 
with  giving'  a  short  state  of  facts,  which,  when  the 
auilhor  chooses  to  contradict,  he  shall  see  provetl, 
more,  perhaps,  to  his  conviction,  than  to  his  liking. 
Tlie  first  lact  tlien  is,  that  tlie  demand  for  the  Ma- 
nilla ransom  had  been  in  the  author's  favourite 
administration,  so  neglected  as  to  appear  to  have 
been  little  less  than  tacitly  abandoned.  At  home, 
no  countenance  was  given  to  ihe  claimantii ;  and 
when  it  was  mentioned  in  parliament,  the  then 
[leader  did  not  seem,  at  least,  a  very  sanguine  ad- 
vocate in  favour  of  the  claim.  These  things  made 
it  a  matter  of  no  snuill  diftindty  to  resume  aiid 
press  that  negociation  m  ith  Spain.  However,  so 
clear  was  our  right,  that  the  then  ministers  resolv- 
ed to  revive  it ;  anrl  so  little  time  was  lost,  that 
though  that  administration  was  not  completed  tm- 
til  tlie  ninth  of  July  17ti.O.  on  the  20th  of  the  fol- 
lowing August,  General  Conway  transmitted  a 
strong  and  full  remonstrance  on  that  subject  to 
tlie  Earl  of  Hochfort.  The  argunient,  on  which 
tlie  court  of  Madrid  most  relied,  was  the  derelic- 
tion of  that  claim  by  the  preceding  ministers. 
However,  it  was  still  pushed  with  so  much  vigour, 
that  the  Spaniards,  from  a  jKisitive  denial  to  pay, 
offered  to  refer  the  demand  to  arbitration.  That 
proposition  was  rejected  ;  and  the  demand  being 
I  still  pressed,  there  was  all  the  reason  in  the  world 
to  expect  its  being  brought  to  a  favourable  issue  ; 
A»hen  it  was  thought  proper  to  change  the  adminis- 
tration. Whether  under  tlieir  circumstances,  and 
in  the  lime  they  continued  in  power,  more  could 
be  done,  the  reader  will  judge ;  who  will  hear 
with  astonishment  a  charge  of  remissness  from 
those  very  men.  whose  inactivity,  to  call  it  by  no 
worse  a  name,  laid  tlie  chief  dithculties  in  the 
way  of  tlic  revived  negociation. 

As  to  the  Canada  bills,  this  author  thinks  pro- 
per to  assert,*  "  tliat  tlie  proprietors  found  tlvem- 
"  selves  under  a  necessity  of  compounding  their 
"  demands  upon  the  French  court,  and  accepting 
"  terms  which  they  had  often  rejected,  and  which 
"  the    Earl  of  Halifax   had  declared   he    would 
"  sooner  forfeit  his  hand  than  sign."     When   1 
know  that  the  Earl  of  Halifax  says  so,  the  Earl 
of  Halifax  shall  have  an  answer ;  but  I  persuade 
^myself  that  his  Lordship  has  given  no  auihoritv 
^Ibr  this  ridiculous  rant.  In  the  mean  time.  I  shall 
Lotily  S|)eak  of  it  as  a  common  conrem  of  ihut 
iministry. 

In  the  first  place,  then.  I  observe,  that  a  con- 
vention, for  the  liquidation  of  the  Canada  bills, 
was  concluded  under  the  administration  of  I70(i ; 


•  P  «. 
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lire  liiipfn  in  hkviniT  found  In  vour  ml  for  Uic  dtir- 

V    ...1.,    ,,     It .-,,,.  ..r  h.iiiirli.lini'    Ihrir    ■"l.-llTiK      rilul 


when  notliing  was  concluded  under  that  of  tbe 
favourites  of  this  autlior. 

2.  This  transaction  was,  in  every  step  of  it, 
carried  on  in  concert  witli  t}»e  persona  interested, 
and  was  terminatefl  to  their  entire  satisfoctjon. 
They  woutd  have  acquiesced  perhaps  iii  tenni 
somewhat  lower  tlian  those  which  were  obtained. 
The  author  is  indeed  too  kind  to  them.  He  will, 
however,  lot  them  speak  for  themselves,  and  slew 
what  tlieir  own  opinion  was  of  the  measures  pur- 
sued in  their  favour. |  In  wliat  manner  the  c«ern- 
tion  of  tlie  convention  has  been  since  provided  for, 
it  is  not  my  present  business  to  examine. 

3.  The  proprietors  had  absolutely  deipaired  ti 
being  paid,  at  any  time,  any  proportion  of  their 
demand,  until  the  change  of  tliat  ministry.  TW 
merchants  were  checked  and  disc^ountenanced; 
they  had  often  been  told,  by  some  in  auihoritv. </ 
the  cheap  rate  at  which  tliese  Canada  bill* 
been  procured ;  yet  the  author  can  talk 
composition  of  them  as  a  necessity  induced  by' 
cliange  in  administration.  They  found  themj 
indeed,  before  that  change,  under  a  necewili 
hintingsomewhat  of  bringing  the  matter  ioto 
liament ;  but  tliey  were  soon  silenced,  and 
mind  of  the  late  which  the  Newfoundland  bi 
had  tJiere  met  with.  Nothing  struck  them 
than  the  strong  contrast  between  the  spirit, 
method  of  proceeding,  of  tlie  two  ad m 

4.  Tlie  Earl  of  Halifax  never  did, 
refuse  to  sign  this  convention  ;  l>ecause  tlii* 
vention,  as  it  stands,  never  was  before  him. J 

The  author's  last  charge  on  that  ministry, 
regard  to  foreign  affairs,' is  the  Russian  MtJ{ 
commerce,  wliich  the  autlior  tliinks  fit  to  i 
was  concluded  ^  "  on  terms  the  Earl  of 
"  ham«hire  had  refused  to  accept  of.  and ' 
**  had  been  deemed  by  fomier  ministers 
'*  tageous  to  the  nation,  and  by  the 
"  unsafe  and  unprofitable." 

Both  the  assertions  in  this  paragraph  ore 
groundless.     The  treaty  tlieu  ctmcluded 
Tieorge  Macartney  was  not  on  tlie  term* 
the  Earl  of  Buckinghamshire  had  refustA" 
Earl  of  Buckinghamshire  never  did  rrfuM* 
because  the  business  never  came  to  the 
refusal,  or  acceptance  ;  all  that  lie  did        j, 
receive  the  Russian  project  for  a  treaty ^^S. 
merce,  and  to  Iranismit  it  to  England. 
in  November  17(>4;  and  he  left  Peter»bi 
January  following,  before  he  could  even 
an  answer  from  his  own  court.     The 
of  the  treaty  fell  to  his  successor.     W 
lie  at  the  trouble  to  compare  it  with  the 
1734,  will,  I  believe,  confess,  that,  if  ih^ 
ministers  could  have  obtained  »uch  iiUif** 
were  criminal  in  not  accepting  them. 

But  the  merchants  *'  cleenud  tliem  (tn«*^ 

"  s«  (rrrnt  irasoiHi  to  be  thi' 

"  a  tnlnislrr,  in  whoar  publi'  -  ^ 

"  Bcti»-iiy,  both  the  natioiril  intrtT* ' 

"  vtdualii,  hnvp  bctn  itt  onc-c  m>  mil  »u).i)>urtnl  mmi* 
'Hkankf  of  the  t'nnada  Mcrchunts  to  (irnrral  I'caiwa}, 
Ai.nl  '.S.  I76B. 

"le  ( onvennno  jtnelf.  pnntipfl  \ty  0«(«   _ 
l;inf.  ITBO,  particularly  Uic  arnclrs  tin>*Ml 
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profitable."  What  merchants  '  As  no  treaty 
Iras  more  maturely  considered,  ro  the  npiiiion 
p  Russia  merchants  in  Ix)ndnn  wa&  all  along 
k;  and  all  the  instructions  sent  over  were  in 
l^confonnity  to  that  opinion.  Our  minister 
I  made  no  step  without  havinfr  previously 
l^ted  our  merchants  resident  in  Ptlerslmrs^li, 
tbefore  the  signing  of  the  treaty,  gave  the 
[full  and  unanimous  testimony  in  its  favour. 
■eir  address  to  our  minister  at  that  court, 
m  other  tiungs  they  say,  "  It  may  afford  some 
iitioual  satisfaction  to  your  e.xcellency,  to 
feise  a  publick  acknowledgment  of  the  entire 
i  Unreserved  approbation  of  every  article  in 
i  treaty,  from  us  who  are  so  immediately  and 
learly  concerned  in  its  consequences."  This 
ed  by  the  consul-general^  and  every  Bri- 
hant  in  Petersburgh, 
approbation  of  tliose  immediately  concern - 
the  consequences  is  notliing  to  this  author, 
d  his  friends  have  so  miich  tenderness  for 
'b  interests,  and  understand  tliem  so  mtich 
I  than  they  do  themselves,  that,  whilst  these 
icians  are  contending  for  t}ie  best  of  possible 
I,  ibe  claimants  are  obliged  to  go  without  any 
lat  all. 

^  of  the  first  and  justest  complaints  against 
tdminist ration  of  the  author's  friends,  was 
nt  of  vigour  in  tlieir  foreign  negociateons. 
immediate  successors  endeavoured  to  correct 
«Tour,  along  with  others  ;  and  there  was 
ly  a  foreign  court,  in  which  the  new  spirit 
fcaid  arisen  was  not  sensibly  felt,  acknowledg- 
>etin)es  complained  of.  On  thetrcom- 
inistration,  they  found  the  demolition 
entirely  at  a  stand  :  instead  of  demoli- 
,  th«y  found  construction  ;  for  the  French  were 
1  M  work  on  the  repair  of  the  jettees.  On 
►Mn«)n«<rances  of  General  Conway,  some  parts 
toe  jeltees  were  immediately  destroyed.  Tlie 
*  of  Richmond  personally  surveyed  the  place, 
'obtained  a  fuller  knowledge  of  its  true  state 
Condition  than  any  of  Our  ministers  had  done; 
I  in  consequence,  had  larger  offers  from  the 
^  of  Choiseul  than  had  ever  been  received. 
^  these  were  short  of  our  just  expectations 
'  the  treaty,  he  rejected  them.  Our  then 
*•»»,  knowing  that,  in  their  administration, 
**fil«**  minds  were  set  at  ease  upon  all  the 
•**!  p<.)ints  of  public  and  private  liberty,  and 
'»  prrijrrt  of  the'rs  could  endanger  the  con- 
?f  the  empire,  were  under  no  restraint  from 
ig  every  just  demand   upon  foreign   na- 

inthor,  towards  the  end  of  this  work,  falls 
'He«*t ions  upon  the  stale  of  publick  morals  in 
Country :  he  draws  use  from  this  doctrine,  by 
felteMung  his  friend  to  the  king  and  the  pub- 
to  toother  Duke  of  Sully  ;  and  he  roncludes 
(bole  pcrfonnance  with  a  very  devtmt  prayer. 
I  ptmyen  of  politicians  may  sometimes  be 
■  ;  aod  as  this  prayer  is  in  substance,  that  the 
\  or  his  friends,  may  be  soon  brought  into 
•  P.  4* 


power,  I  have  great  reason  to  believe  it  is  very 
much  from  the  heart.  It  must  be  owned  too  that 
after  he  has  drawn  such  a  picture,  such  a  shocking 
picture,  of  the  state  of  this  country,  he  hns  great 
faith  in  thinking  the  means  he  prays  fur  sufficient 
to  relieve  us :  after  the  character  he  has  given  of 
its  inhabitants  of  all  ranks  ami  claHse»,  be  has 
great  charity  in  caring  much  about  them;  and 
indeed  no  less  hope,  in  being  of  opinion,  that 
such  a  detestable  nation  can  ever  become  the 
care  of  Providence.  He  has  not  even  found  five 
good  men  in  our  devoted  city. 

He  talks  indeed  of  men  of  virtue  and  ability. 
But  wliere  are  his  men  of  virtue  and  ability  to  be 
found  ?  Are  tliey  in  the  present  administnition  * 
Never  w^ere  a  set  of  people  more  blackeued  by  this 
author.  Are  they  among  the  parly  of  those  (no 
small  body)  who  adhere  to  the  system  of  1766? 
These,  it  is  the  great  purpose  of  this  book  to 
caltimniate.  Are  they  tJie  persons  who  acted 
with  his  great  friend,  since  the  change  in  17G2, 
to  his  removal  in  17(i.5  ?  Scarce  ly  any  of  these 
arc  now  out  of  employment ;  and  we  are  in  pos- 
session of  his  desideratum.  Yet  I  think  he  hardly 
means  to  select,  even  some  of  the  hiufhest  of  them, 
as  examples  fit  for  the  reformation  <if  u  corrupt 
world. 

He  observes,  that  the  virtue  of  the  most  exem- 
plary prince  that  ever  swayed  a  sceptre*  "  can 
"  never  warm  or  illuminate  the  body  of  his  people, 
'*  if  foul  mirrors  are  pJiiced  so  near  him  as  to 
"  refract  and  dissipate  the  rays  at  their  first 
"  emanation."  Without  observing  upon  the  pro- 
priety of  this  metaphor,  or  asking  liow  mirrors 
come  to  have  lost  their  old  quality  of  reflecting, 
and  to  have  acquire<l  that  of  refracting  and 
dissipating  rays,  and  how  far  their  foulness  will 
account  for  this  change ;  the  remark  itself  is 
common  and  true  :  no  less  true,  and  equally  sur- 
prising from  him,  is  that  which  immediately 
precedes  it ;  f  "  it  is  in  vain  to  endeavour  t<i  check 
"  the  progress  of  irrcligiou  and  licentiousness,  by 
"  pttnishingsuch  crimes  \none  infiivi/liiat,  if  others 
"  equally  culpable  are  rewarded  with  the  honours 
"  and  emohimeuts  of  the  state."  I  am  not  in 
the  secret  of  the  author's  manner  of  writing;  but 
k  appears  to  me,  that  he  must  intend  tliese 
reflections  as  a  satire  upon  ihe  administmtion 
of  his  h'dppy  years.  Were  ever  the  honours  and 
emoluments  of  llie  state  more  lavishly  squandered 
upon  persons  scandalous  in  their  lives  than  during 
that  period  ?  In  these  scandalous  lives,  was  there 
any  thing  more  scandalous  than  the  mode  of 
punishing  one  culpable  individnal  ?  In  that  indi- 
vidual, is  any  tiling  more  culpable  than  his  having 
been  seduced  by  the  example  of  some  of  those 
very  persons  by  whom  he  was  thus  persecuted  ? 

The  author  is  so  eager  to  attack  othent,  that  he 
provides  but  indifferently  for  his  own  defence.  I 
believe,  without  going  beyond  the  page  1  have 
now  before  me.  he  is  very  sensible,  that  I  have 
sufficient  matter  of  further,  and,  if  jiossible,  of 
heavier,  charge  against  his  friends,  ujjon  his  own 
t  Ibid. 
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I^inciple.  But  it  is  because  the  achanlage  b  too 
greftt,  tliat  I  decline  makini;  use  of  it.  I  wish  the 
autlior  had  not  thought  that  all  methnds  are  lawful 
in  party.  Above  all  he  ought  to  have  taken  care 
not  to  wound  his  enemies  through  the  sides  of  his 
country.  Tliis  he  has  done,  by  makin;^  that  mon- 
strous and  overcharged  picture  of  the  distresses  of 
p»ir  situation.  No  wonder  that  he,,  who  finds  this 
country  in  the  same  condition  with  that  of  France 
at  the  time  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  could  also  find 
a  resemblance  between  his  political  friend  and 
the  Duke  of  .Sully.  As  to  those  personal  resem- 
blances, people  will  often  judpc  of  them  from 
iheir  affections :  they  may  imagine  in  these  clouds 
whatsoever  fipTires  they  please;  but  what  is  the 
conformation  of  that  eye  whicli  can  discover  a  re- 
seniblance  of  this  country  and  lliese  times  to  those 
with  whicli  tlie  author  compares  them  ?  France,  a 
country  just  recovered  out  of  twenty-five  years  of 
the  most  cruel  and  desolating^  civil  war  that  perhaps 
was  ever  known.  The  kingdom,  under  the  veil 
of  momentary  quiet,  full  of  the  most  atrocious 
political,  operating  upon  the  most  furious  fanatical, 
factions.  Some  pretenders  even  to  the  crown ;  and 
those  who  did  not  pretend  to  tlie  whole,  aimed  at 
the  partition  of  the  monarchy.  There  were  almost 
as  many  competitors  as  provinces ;  and  all  abetted 
by  the  greatest,  the  most  ambitious,  and  most 
enterprising  power  in  Europe.  No  place  safe 
from  treason ;  no,  not  tJie  bosoms  on  which  the 
most  amiable  prince  that  ever  lived  reposed  his 
head  ;  not  his  mistresses  ;  not  even  his  {jueen.  As 
to  the  finances,  they  had  scarce  an  existence,  but 
as  a  matter  of  plunder  to  the  managers,  and  of 
grants  to  insatiable  and  ungrateful  courtiers. 

How  can  our  author  have  the  heart  to  describe 
this  as  any  sort  of  parallel  to  our  situation  ?  To  be 
Bure,  an  April  shower  has  some  resemblance  to  a 
water-spout ;  for  they  are  both  wet :  and  there  is 
some  likeness  between  a  summer  evening's  breeze 
and  an  hurricane  ;  they  are  both  wind  :  but  who 
can  compare  our  disturbances,  our  situation,  or  our 
finances,  to  those  of  France  in  the  time  of  Henry  ? 
Great  Britain  is  indeed  at  this  time  wearied,  but 
not  broken,  with  the  efforts  of  a  victorious  forei^fn 
war;  not  sufficiently  relieved  by  an  inadequate 
peace,  but  somewhat  benefited  by  that  peace,  and 
infinitely  by  the  consequences  of  that  war.  The 
powers  of  Europe  awed  by  our  victories,  and  lying 
in  ruins  upon  every  side  of  us.  Burtheiied  intleed 
we  are  with  debt,  but  abounding  witli  resources. 
VVe  have  a  trade,  not  perhaps  equal  to  our  wishes, 
but  more  than  ever  we  possessed.  Tn  effect,  no 
pretender  to  the  crown :  nor  nutriment  for  such 
desperate  and  destructive  factions  as  have  formerly 
shaken  this  kingdom. 

As  to  our  finances,  the  autlior  trifles  with  us. 
When  Sully  came  to  those  of  France,  in  what 
order  was  any  part  of  the  financial  system  ?  or  what 
•ystem  was  there  at  all  ?  There  is  no  man  in  office 
who  must  not  be  sensible  that  ours  is,  without  the 
«ct  of  any  parading  minister,  tlie  most  regular  and 
orderly  system  fjerhaps  that  was  ever  known  ;  the 
belt  secured  against  all  &aud»  in  the  collection, 


and  ail  misapplication  in  the  expenditure  ofpab- 
lick  money. 

1  admit  that,  in  this  flourishing  state  of  thin^ 
there  are  appearances  enough  to  excite  uneasiiiai 
and  apprehension.  1  adinit  there  is  a  cankenroi* 
in  the  rose ; 

~= —  mniio  dtjimte  lepomm 

SurgU  amari  aiiqmd,  quod  in  iptitflitribta  angat. 

There  is  nothing  else  than  a  spirit  of  diseoo 
nexion,  of  distrust,  and  of  treachery  among  publirk 
men.  It  is  no  accidental  evil  ;  nor  has  its  e&ct 
heen  trusted  to  the  usual  frailty  of  nature;  liie 
distemper  has  been  inoculated.  The  author 
sensible  of  it,  and  we  lament  it  together.  Thit 
distemper  is  alone  sufficient  to  take  away  coo- 
siderably  from  the  benefits  of  our  constitution  »ai 
situation,  and  perhaps  to  render  their  continuuKV 
precarious.  If  these  evil  dispositions  should  ipmd 
much  farther  they  must  end  in  our  destnictin; 
for  nothing  can  save  a  people  destitute  of  pttblicl 
and  private  faith.  However,  the  author,  forthi 
present  state  of  things,  has  extended  the  charts 
much  too  widely  ;  as  men  are  but  too  apt  to 
the  measure  of  all  mankind  from  their  own 
ticular  acquaintance.  Barren  as  this  age  may 
Uie  growth  of  honour  and  virtue,  the  count 
not  want,  at  this  moment,  as  strong,  and 
not  a  few,  examples  as  were  ever  known, 
unshaken  adherence  to  principle,  and  attacfai 
to  connexion,  against  every  allurement  of  in 
Those  examples  are  not  furnished  by  lh< 
alone ;  nor  by  those,  whose  activity  in 
affairs  nuiy  render  it  suspected  that  they 
such  a  character  one  of  the  rounds  in  their  \ 
of  ambition  ;  but  by  men  more  quiet,  and 
the  shade,  on  whom  an  unmixed  sense  of 
alone  could  operate.  Such  examples  indeed 
not  furnished  in  great  abundance  amongst 
who  arc  the  subjects  of  the  author's  pan 
He  must  look  for  them  in  another  camp.  He, 
complains  of  the  ill  eflPects  of  a  divided  i 
teroD:encous  administration,  is  not  justifial 
labouring  to  render  odious  in  the  eyes 
publick  those  men,  whose  principles,  whose 
of  policy,  and  who&e  personal  character,  can 
administer  a  remedy  to  this  capital  evil  of  tJw 
neither  is  he  consistent  with  himself,  in 
extolling  those  whom  he  knows  to  be  the 
of  the  very  mischief  of  which  he  complains, 
which  the  whole  nation  feels  so  deeply. 

The  persons  who  are  the  objects  of  his 
and  complaint   arc    many  of  them   of  the 
families,  and  weightiest  profierties,  in  the  ki 
but  infinitely  more  distinguished  for  tiieir  nn' 
honour  public  and  private,  and  their  «e 
sober  iUtachmenl  to  the  constitution  of  their 
try,  titan  they  ran  be  by  any  birth,  or  any  st 
If  tliey  are  the  fricnus  of  any  one  great 
rather  than  another,  it  is  not  that  they  make 
aggratidtKeraentthe  end  of  their  union  :  or " 
thoy  know  him  to  be  tiie  most  active  in  raball 
for  his  connexions  the  largest  and  specdittt 
lumenls.  It  is  because  they  know  him,  by  pe 
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penence,  to  have  iiise  and  entarged  ideas  of 

!  publick  good,  and  nn  invincible  constancy  in 

herin^  to  it ;  because  they  are  convinced^  by  the 

iol«  tenour  of  his  actions,  that  he   will   never 

gociate  away  their  honour   or  his  own  :    and 

Uy  in  or  out  of  power,  change  of  situation  will 

■e  no  alteration  in  his  conduct.     This  will  give 

■och  a  person  in  such  a  body,  an  authority  and 

pect  that  no  minister  ever  enjoyed  amou;^  his 

wl  dependents,  in  the  highest  plenitude  of  Id^ 

per;  sucli  a^  servility  never  can  give,  such  as 

Dition  never  can  receive  or  relish. 

ptib  body  will  often  be  reproached  by  their 

l^ivaries,  for  want  of  ability  in  tlieir  political 

{•actions;  they  will  be  ridiculed  for  mi^sin;^ 

y  favourable  conjunctures,  and  not  profiting  of 

eral  brilliant  opportunities  of  fortune  :  but  they 

be  contented  to  endure  tliat  reproach ;  for 

[cannot  acquire  the  reputation  of  that  kind  of 

Ity  without  losing  all  the  other  reputation  they 


well- 


licy  will  be  charged  too  witli  a  dangerous  spirit 
elusion  and  proscription,  for  being  unwilling 
ix  in  schemes  of  administration,  which  have 
bond  of  union,    or  principle  of  confidence. 
charge  too  they  must  suffer  with  patience. 
1^  reason  of  the  thing  had  not  spoken  loudly 
B^,  the  miserable  examples  of  the   sovenil 
lainistrations  constructed  upon  the  idea  of  syste- 
■tick  discord  would  be  enough  to  frighten  them 
Buch  monstrous  and  ruinous  conjunctions. 
however  false,  that  the  idea  of  an  united  ad- 
ration  carries  with  it  that  of  a  proscription 
ptiier  party.     It  does  indeed  imply  (lie  ne- 
having  the  great  strong  holds  of  govem- 
united  hands,  in  order  to  secure  tlie 
inance  of  right  and  uniform  principles ;  of 
the  capital  offices  of  deliberation  and  exe- 
of  those  who  can  deliljcrate  with  mutual 
ce,  and  who  will  execute  what  is  resolved 
incRs  and  fidelity.     If  this  system  cannot 
usiy  adhered  to   in  practice,  (and  what 
can  be  so  ?)  it  ought  to  be  the  constant 
men  to  approach  as  nearly  to  it  {is 
No  system  of  that  kind  ran  lie  formed, 
not  leave  room  fully  sufficient  for  heal- 
itionM  :  but  no  coalition,  which,  under  the 
vfl  name  of  independency,    carries  in   its 
the  unreconciled  principles  of  the  original 
"  parties,  ever  was,  or  will  be,  an  heal- 
on.    Nor  will  the  mind  of  our  Sovereign 
ow  repose,  his  kingdom  settlement,  or  his 
order,  efficiency,  or  grace  with  his  ]>eople, 
things  are  established  upon  the  basis  of  some 
if  men,  who  are  inisied  by  the  publick,  and 
trust  one  another. 

comes  rather  nearer  to  the  mark  than  the 

'■  dcftcription  of  a    proper  administration, 

o^  men  of  ability  and  virtue,  which 

definite  iden  at  all  ;   nor  does  it  a[>plv 

to  our  grand  national  distemper.     All 

nd  to  these  qualities.     The  present 

;  no  fAvnurites  of  the  author,  will  be  readv 

to  declare  themselves  persons  of  virtue  and 


ill 


»can 


toame< 


ability  ;  and  if  they  choose  a  vote  for  that  purpose, 
perhaps  it  would  not  be  quite  imjiossible  fur  them 
to  procure  it.  But,  if  die  disease  be  this  distrust 
and  disconnexion,  it  is  easy  to  know  who  are 
sound,  and  who  are  tainted  ;  who  are  tit  to  restore 
us  to  health,  who  to  continue  and  to  spread  the 
contagion.  The  present  ministry  being  made  up 
of  draughts  from  all  parties  in  the  kingdom,  if 
they  should  profess  any  adherence  to  the  con- 
nexions they  have  left,  they  must  convict  them- 
selves of  the  blackest  treachery.  Tlicy  therefore 
choose  rather  to  renounce  the  principle  itself,  and 
to  brand  it  with  the  name  of  pride  and  faction. 
This  test  with  certainty  discriminates  the  opinions 
of  men.  The  other  is  a  description  vague  and 
unsatisfactory. 

As  to  the  unfortunate  gentlemen  xvho  may  at 
any  time  compose  that  system,  which,  under  the 
plausible  title  of  an  administration,  subsists  but  for 
the  establishment  of  weakness  and  confusion  ;  they 
fall  into  different  classes,  with  different  merits,  1 
think  the  situation  of  some  people  in  that  state  mav 
deserve  a  certain  degree  of  compas.sion ;  at  the  same 
time  that  they  furnish  an  example,  which,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  by  being  a  severe  one,  will  have  its  ef- 
fect, at  least,  on  the  growing  generation  ;  if  an 
original  seduction,  on  plausible  but  hollow  pre- 
tences, into  loss  of  honour,  friendship,  consistency, 
security,  and  repose,  can  furnish  it.  It  is  possible 
to  draw,  even  from  the  very  prosperity  of  ambition, 
examples  of  lerrour,  and  motives  to  compassion. 

I  believe  the  instances  are  exceedingly  rare  of 
men  immediately  passing  over  a  clear,  marked  line 
of  virtue  into  declared  vice  and  corruption.  There 
are  a  sort  of  middle  tints  and  shades  between  the 
two  extremes ;  there  is  something  uncertain  on 
the  confines  of  the  two  empires  which  they  first 
pass  through,  and  which  renders  the  change  easy 
and  imperceptible.  There  are  even  a  sort  of 
splendid  impositions  so  well  contrived,  that,  at  tlje 
very  time  the  path  of  rectitude  is  quitted  for  ever, 
men  seem  to  be  advancing  into  some  higher  and 
nobler  road  of  publick  conduct.  '  Not  that  such 
impositions  are  strong  enough  in  themselves;  but 
a  powerful  interest,  often  concealed  from  those 
whom  it  affects,  works  at  the  bottom,  and  secures 
the  operation.  Men  are  thus  debauched  away 
from  those  legitimate  connexions,  which  tiiey  had 
formed  on  a  judicmei't,  early  perhaps  but  suf- 
ficiently mature,  and  wholly  unbiassed.  They  do 
not  quit  them  upon  any  ground  of  complaint,  for 
grounds  of  just  complaint  may  exist,  but  upon  the 
flattering  and  most  dangerous  of  all  principles, 
that  of  mending  what  is  well.  Gradually  they 
are  habituated  to  other  company  ;  and  a  change 
in  their  habitudes  soon  makes  a  way  for  a  change 
in  their  opinions.  Certain  persons  are  no  longer 
so  very  frightful,  when  they  come  lo  be  known 
and  to  be  serviceable.  As  to  tJieir  old  friends,  the 
transition  is  easy  ;  from  friendship  to  civility ; 
from  eivjlitv  to  enmitv  :  few  are  llie  steps  from 
dereliction  to   persecution. 

People  not  very  well  grounflcd  in  the  principles 
of  publick  morality  find  a  set  of  maxims  in  oftico 
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ready  made  for  them,  which  they  assume  sis  na- 
turally and  inevitably,  as  any  of  the  insi^ia  or 
instruments  of  the  situation.  A  certain  tone  of  the 
solid  and  practical  is  iininediately  acquired.  Every 
former  profession  of  puhlick  spirit  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  debauch  of  youtli,  or,  at  best,  as  a 
risionary  scheme  of  unattainable  perfection.  Tlie 
;ry  idea  of  consistency  is  exploded.  The  con- 
[venience  of  iJie  business  of  the  day  is  to  furnish  the 
principle  for  doing'  it.  Then  the  whole  ministerial 
cant  is  quickly  put  by  heart.  The  prevalence  of 
faction  is  to  be  lamented.  All  opposition  is  to  be 
regarded  as  the  effect  of  envy  and  disappointed 
ambition.  All  adminUtrationa  are  declared  to  be 
alike.  The  same  necessity  justifies  all  their  mea- 
sures. It  is  no  lon[;cera  matter  of  discussion,  who 
or  what  administratit>n  is  ;  but  tliat  administration 
is  to  be  supported,  is  a  general  maxim.  Flattering 
themselves  that  tlicir  power  is  become  necessary 
to  tlie  8up|)ort  of  all  order  and  government ; 
every  thing  which  tends  to  the  support  of  that 
power  is  sanctified,  and  becomes  a  part  of  the 
publick  interest. 

Growing  every  day  more  formed  to  affairs,  and 
better  knit  In  tlieir  limbs,  when  tlie  occasion  (now 
tlie  only  rule)  requirci  it,  they  become  capable  of 
sacrificmg  those  very  persons  to  whom  they  had 
before  sacrificed  their  original  friends.  It  is  now 
only  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business  to  alter  an 
opinion  or  to  betray  a  connexion.  Frequently 
relinquishing  one  set  of  men  and  adopting  another, 
they  g^row  into  a  total  indifference  to  human 
feeling,  as  they  had  before  to  moral  obligation  ; 
until  at  length  no  one  original  impression  remains 
upon  their  minds  :  every  principle  is  obliterated  ; 
every  sentiment  effaced. 

In  the  mean  time,  that  power,  which  all  tliese 
changes  aimed  at  securing,  remains  still  as  totter- 
ing and  as  uncertain  as  ever.  Tlicy  are  delivered 
up  into  the  hands  of  those  who  feel  neither  respect 
for  their  persons,  nor  gratitude  for  their  favours  ; 
who  are  put  about  them  in  appearance  to  serve, 
in  reality  to  govern  them  ;  and,  when  the  signal 
is  given,  to  abandon  atid  destroy  them  in  order  to 
set  up  some  new  dupe  of  ambition,  who  in  his 
turn  is  to  be  abandoned  and  destroyed.  Thus 
living  in  a  state  of  continual  uneasiness  and  fer- 
ment, softened  only  by  the  miserable  consolation 
of  giving  now  and  then  preferments  to  those  for 
whom  they  have  no  value  ;  they  are  unhappy  in 
their  situation,  yet  find  it  impossible  to  resign. 
Until,  at  lengtli,  soured  in  temper,  and  disappoint- 
ed by  the  very  attainment  of  tlieir  ends,  in  some 
angry,  in  some  haughty,  or  some  negligent  mo- 
ment, they  incur  the  displeasure  of  tliose  upon 
whom  they  have  rendered  tlieir  very  lieing  de- 
pendent. Then  perierunt  tempora  longi  servitii ; 
they  are  cast  off  with  scorn ;  they  are  turned  out, 
emptied  of  all  natural  character,  of  nil  intrinsick 
wortli,  of  all  essential  dignity,  and  deprived  nf 
every  consolation  of  fncndship.  Having  rendered 
all  retreat  to  old  principles  ridiculous,  and  lo  old 
regards  impracticable,  not  being  able  to  counter- 
feit pleasure,  or  lo  discharge  discontent,  nothing 


being  sincere  or  right,  or  balanced  in  their  mtodj, 
it  is  more  than  a  chance,  that,  in  the  deliriMm  nf 
the  last  stao^e  of  their  distempered  pr»i 
make  an  insane  political  testament,  bywi 
throw  all  their  remaining  weight  and  coi 
into  the  scale  of  their  declared  enemies,  aiid' 
avowed  authors  of  their  destructii>n.  Thu*  tii^ 
finish  their  course.  Had  it  been  possible  lli 
whole,  or  even  a  great  part,  of  these  efft 
their  minds,  I  say  nothing  of  the  effect 
their  fortunes,  could  have  appeared  to  liiem  la 
their  first  departure  from  Uie  right  line,  it  is  ccf. 
tain  they  would  liave  rejected  every  temptaliue 
with  horrour.  The  principle  of  these 
like  every  good  principle  in  morality,  w 
but  its  frequent  application  is  not  the 
neccssiiry. 

As  to  others,  who  are  plain  practical  men, 
have  been  guiltless  at  all  times  of  all  ptibiick 
tence.     Neither  the  author  nor  any  one 
reason  to  be  angry  with  them.    They  beloi 
his  friend  for  their  interest;   for  tlieir  inleirul 
quitted   him  ;    and  when  it  is  their  inlerot,] 
may  depend   upon   it,  they  will   return  to 
former  connexion.     Such    people  subsist  it 
times,  and,  though  the  nuisance  of  all,  aie  Ui 
time   a   worthy    subject    of   discussion,      ft 
false   virtue   and    plausible   errour   that  do 
mischief. 

If  men  come  to  goverrunent  with  right  di 
sitions,  they  have  not  that  unfavourable  wl 
which  this  author  represents  to  work  upon, 
circumstances  are  indeed  critical ;  but  then 
are  the  critical  circumstances  of  a  strong 
mighty  nation.     If  corruption  and 
greatly  spread,  they  are  not  spread  uniri 
Many  publick  men  arc  hitherto  examples  of] 
lick  spirit  and  integrity.      Whole  parties,  uf 
large  bodies  can  be  uniform,  have  preserrcdi 
racter.     However  they  may  be  deceived  is 
particulars,  I  know  of  no  set  of  men  iimoii|;i 
which  does  not    contain    persons   on  whoai 
nation,  in  a  difiiicult  exigence,  may  well 
itself.     Private  life,  which  is  the  nunerv 
commonwealth,  is  yet  in  general  pure,  aoaa 
wliole  disposed  to  virtue  ;  and  the  peopl«  it 
want  neitlier  generosity  nor  spirit.    Noimttlll 
of  that  very  luxur>',  which  is  so  much  iLc 
of  the  author's  declamation,  but  which,  i 
parts  of  life,  by  being  well  balanced  aod 
is  only  decency  and  convenience,  has 
many  or   more  good  than  evil  conaeqtacDiW 
tending  it.     It  certainly  excites  induatrv, 
ishes  emulation,  and  inspires  some  sense of[ 
value  into  all  ranks  of  people.     What  we 
to  establish  more  fully  an  opinion  of  iinii 
and  consistency  of  character,  in  the  leadtof 
of  the  state ;  such  as  will  restore  some  coi 
to  profession  and  appearance,  such  a»  will 
ordinafiun  upon  esteem.     Without  thia  all 
are  be^un  at  tlic  wrong  end.    All  who  join  mi 
arc  liable  to  their  conscjpiencoa.     All  tnen 
under  wliatever  pretext,  take  a  part  in  the 
lion  or  the  support  of  systems  constructed  in 


r  as  must,  in  their  nature,  disable  them 
e!X£ciition  of  llieir  duty,  have  made  them- 
illy  of  all  the  present  distraction,  and  of 
e  riling  which  they  may  bring  upon  their 

i  serious  affair,  this  studied  disunion  in 
&nt.  In  cases  where  union  is  most  con- 
the  constitution  of  a  ministry,  and  where 
axe  best  disposed  to  promote  it,  difler- 
Dm  the  various  ideas  of  men,  will  arise  ; 
1  their  pnssions  will  often  ferment  into 
eats,  so  as  ^eatly  to  disorder  all  publick 
What  must  be  the  consequence,  when 
distemper  is  made  the  basis  of  the  con- 
;    and  tile  origiual  weakness  of  human 

I  still  further  enfeebled  by  art  and  con- 
f ,  It  must  subvert  g^ovcmment  from  the 

ion.  It  turns  our  publick  councils 
mischievous  cabals  ;  where  the  con- 
n  is,  not  how  the  nation's  business  shall 
d  on,  but  how  those  who  ought  to  carry 

II  circumvent  each  other.  In  such  a  state 
I,  no  order,  uniformity,  dig-nitv,  or  effect, 
lar  in  our  proceedings  either  at  home  or 

Nor  will  it  make  much  difference,  whe- 
e  of  tlie  constituent  parts  of  such  an  ad- 
ion  arc  men  of  virtue  or  ability,  or  not ; 
g  it  possible  that  such  men,  with  their 


eyes  open,  should  choose  to  make  a  part  in  such 
a  body. 

The  effects  of  all  human  contrivances  are  in  the 
hand  of  Providence.  I  do  not  like  to  answer,  as 
our  author  so  readily  does,  for  the  event  of  any 
speculation.  But  surely  die  nature  of  our  disor- 
ders, if  any  thing,  must  indicate  the  proper  re- 
medy. Men  who  act  steadily  on  the  principles  I 
have  stated,  may  in  all  events  be  very  serviceable 
to  their  country;  in  one  case,  by  furnishing  (if 
tlieir  Sovereign  should  be  so  advised)  sin  admmis- 
tration  formed  upon  ideas  very  different  from  those 
which  have  lor  some  time  been  unfortunately 
(ashionabie.  But,  if  this  slioutd  not  be  the  case, 
they  may  be  still  8er\iceable  ;  for  the  example  of 
a  large  body  of  men,  steadily  sacrificing  ambition 
to  principle,  can  never  be  without  use.  It  will 
certainly  be  prolific,  and  draw  others  to  an  imi- 
tation. Vera  gloria  radices  agitf  alqtie  etiam 
propagatur, 

I  do  not  think  myself  of  consequence  enough 
to  imitate  my  author,  in  troubling'  the  world  with 
the  prayers  or  wishes  I  may  form  for  the  publick  : 
full  as  little  am  I  disposed  to  imitate  his  profes- 
sions ;  those  professions  are  long  since  woni  out 
in  the  political  service.  If  the  work  will  not 
speak  for  the  author,  his  own  declarations  deserve 
but  little  credit. 


APPENDIX. 


laced  industry  has  been  used  by 
or  of  The  State  of  the  Nation,  as  well 
let  writers,  to  infuse  discontent  into  the 
ira  account  of  the  late  war,  and  of  the 
'our  national  debt;  that  nothing  ought 
nitted  wlii<-h  may  tend  to  disabuse  the 
jpon  these  subjects.  When  I  hud  gone 
the  foregoing  sheets,  I  recollected,  tliat,  in 
,  59,  tiO,  I  only  gave  the  comparative  states 
linics  collected  by  the  excise  at  large  ; 
witli  the  quantities  of  strong  beer  brewed 
two  periods  which  are  there  compared. 
be  still  thought,  that  some  other  articles 
Bit  Consumption,  of  general  convenience, 
lected  with  tmr  manufactures,  n»iglit  pos- 
•  declined.  I  tljerefore  now  think  it  right 
Isre  the  reader  the  state  of  the  produce 

Bital  duties  nn  such  articles;    duties 
requently  been  made  ihe  subject  of 
plaint.     The  duty  on  candles;  that 
paper,  &C. ;  and  that  on  hides. 

if  net  produce  of  duty  on 
c.  for  8  years,  ending  1767    264,902 
fc  of  ditto  for  8  years,  ending 
~  -         -         .         .    228,114 


Average  of  net  produce  of  duty  on 
candles  for  8  years,  ending  1767  -    155,789 

Averasre  of  ditto  for  8  vears,  ending 

1754  ,.'---    136.716 


Average  encrease    £.    19,073 


Average    net    produce    of    duty 

liides,  8  years,  ending  1767 
Ditto  8  years,  ending  1754 


189,216 
168,200 


Average  encrease    f .    21,016 


Tins  encrease  has  not  arisen  from  any  nddtlional 
duties.  None  have  been  imposed  on  these  articles 
during  the  war.  Nolwitlistanding  the  burthens 
of  the  war,  and  the  late  dearness  of  provisions, 
the  consumption  of  all  these  articles  has  encreased, 
and  the  revenue  along  with  it. 

There  is  another  point  in  The  State  of  the 
Nation,  to  which,  I  fear,  I  have  not  been  so  full 
in  my  answers  as  I  ought  to  have  been,  and  as  I 
ani  well  warranted  to  be.  The  author  has  endea- 
voured to  throw  a  suspicion,  or  sometfiing  more, 
on  that  salutary,  and  indeed  necessary,  measure 
of  opening  the  ports  of  Jamaica.  **  Orders  were 
"  given,"  says  he,  "  in  Auf/it9t,  1765,  for  the  free 
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I  **  admission  of  Spanish  vessels  into  all  the  colo- 
nies."" He  then  observes,  that  the  exports  to 
Jamaica  fell  40,904/.  short  of  those  of  1 764 ;  aatl 
that  the  exports  of  the  succcedinef  year,  17fi6,  fel! 
short,  of  those  of  17ti,5,  about  eighty  pounds  ;  fnim 
whence  he  wisely  infers,  that  this  decline  of  ex- 
ports being^  since  the  relaxation  of  the  laws  of 
trade,  there  is  a  jtisf  ground  of  suspicion,  that  the 
colonies  have  been  supplied  with  loreign  commo- 
dities instead  of  British. 

Here,  as  usual  with  him,  the  author  builds  on 
a  fact  which  is  absolutely  false  ;  and  which,  being; 
80,  renders  his  whole  hypothesis  absurd  and  im- 
possible. He  asserts,  that  the  order  for  admitting 
Spanish  vessels  was  given  in  August  1765.  That 
order  was  not  signed  at  the  treasury  board  until 
the  1 5th  day  of"  the  November  foUowintj  ;  and 
Ltherefore  so  far  from  affectini^  the  exports  of  the 
year  1765,  that,  supposiner  all  possible  diligence 
m  the  commissioners  of  the  customs  in  expediting 
that  order,  and  every  advantai^c  of  vessels  ready 
to  sail,  and  the  most  favourable  wind,  it  would 
hardly  even  arrive  in  Jamaica  within  the  limits  of 
that  year. 

This  order  could  therefore  by  no  possibility  be 
cause  of  the  decrease  of  exports  in  1765.  jf  it 
had  any  mischievous  operation,  it  could  not  be 
before  1766.  In  that  year,  according'  to  our 
author,  the  exports  fell  short  of  the  preceding^,  just 
eighty  pounds.  He  is  welcome  to  tliat  diminu- 
tion ;  and  to  all  the  consequences  he  can  draw 
from  it. 

But,  as  an  auxiliary  to  account  for  this  dreadful 
loss,  he  brings  in  the  Free-port  act,  which  he 
observes  (for  his  convenience)  to  have  been  made 
in  spring,  1766 ;  but  (for  his  convenience  likewise) 
he  forgets,  that,  by  the  express  provision  of  the 
act,  the  regulation  was  not  to  be  in  force  in 
Jamaica  until  the  November  following.  Miracu- 
lous must  be  the  activity  of  that  contraband  whose 
operation  in  America  could,  before  the  end  of 
that  year,  have  re-acted  upon  England,  and 
checked  the  exportation  from  hence  !  Unless  he 
chooses  to  suppose,  that  the  merchants  at  whose 
^'•olicitadon  this  act  had  been  obtained,  were  so 
frightened  at  the  accomplishment  of  their  own  most 
earnest  and  anxious  desire,  that,  before  any  good 
or  evil  effect  from  it  could  happen,  they  immedi- 
ately put  a  stop  to  all  further  exportation. 

Ft  is  obvious  that  we  must  look  for  the  true 
eflect  of  that  act  at  the  time  of  its  tirst  possible 
operation,  that  is,  in  the  year  1767.  On  this 
idea  how  stands  the  account  ? 

£. 
1764,  Exports  to  Jamaica    -         -  456,528 
1765  -         .         -         -         .  415,624 

1766 415..544 

1767  (first  year  of  the  Free-port  act)  467,681 

f  Tliis  author,  for  the  sake  of  a  present  momentary 
Icredil,  will  hazard  any  future  find  permanent  dis- 
grace.     At  the   time  he  wrote,   the   acruunl  of 
*Hii 


1767  could  not  be  made  up.     This  was  the  «wy 
first  year  of  tlie  trial  of  the  Free-port  act ;  and  ve 
find  that  the  sale  of  British  commodities  is  so  £u 
from  being  lessened  by  that  act,  that  the  export  o£j 
1767  amounts  to  52,000/.  more  than  tliat  of  eftW] 
of  the  two  preceding  years,  and  is  1 1 ,000/.  tibo*«j 
that  of  his  standard  year  1764.    If  I  could  prerad] 
on  myself  to  argue  in  favour  of  a  jgreat  coixinier^J 
ciai   scheme  from  the  appearance  of  things  n 
single  year,  I  should  from  tliis  encrease  of 
infer  the  beneficial  eflects  of  fiiat  measure. 
truth,  it  is  not  wanting.     Nothing  but  the 
ignorance  of  the  Jamaica  trade  could  have 
any  one  entertain  a  fancy,  that  tlie  least  ill 
on  our  commerce  could  follow  from  this  Of 
of  the  ports.     But,  if  tlic  author  argues  the  cfiji 
of  regulations    in   the  American  trade  from  m\ 
export  of  the  year  in  which  they  are  made,  or< 
of  the  following;  why  did  he  not  apply  this  rulel 
his  own  ^  He  had  the  same  paper  before  hiro 
1  have  now  before  me.     Ho  must  have  seen  i 
in  his  standard  year,  (the  year  1764,)  the  princ 
year  of  his  new  regulations,  the  export  fell  no  I 
than   128,450/.  short  of  that  in  1763  J     DidtliJ 
export  trade  revive  by  these  regulations  in  1^ 
during  which    year  they  continued    in  their 
force  ^  It  fell  about  40,000/.  still  lower.     H«fl 
a  fall  of  168,000/. ;  to  account  for  which, 
have  become  the  author  much  better  than 
dling  for  an  80/.  fall  in  the  year  1766,  (the* 
year   in    which   the   order   he   objects   to 
operate,)  or  in  presuming  a  fall  of  exports  I 
a  regulation  which  took  place  only  in  Not     , 
1766  ;  whose  effects  could  not  appear  UDtE| 
following   year;    and  which,  when   they  do< 
pear,    utterly    overthrow    all    his    flimsy 
and  affected  suspicions  upon  the  effect  of 
ing  tlie  ports. 

This  author,  in  the  same  para^^ph,  sayi,  i 
"  it  was  asserted  by  the  American  factors  \ 
"  agents,  that  the  commanders  of  our  ship*  of  1 
"  and  tenders,  having  custom-house  come 
**  and  the  strict  orders  given  in   1764  for  a 
"  execution  of  the  laws  of  trade  in  the 
"  had  deterred   the  Spaniards  from   trading t 
'*  us ;  that  tlie  sale  of  British  manufactum  i 
"  West  Indies  had  been  greatly  lessened,  audi 
"  receipt  of  large  sums  of  specie  prevented. 

If  the  American  factors  and  ogentM 
this,  they  had  good  ground  for  their 
Tliey  knew  that  the  Spanish  vessels  bad 
driven  from  our  ports.  The  author  does 
positively  deny  the  fact.  If  he  should,  it 
proved.  When  the  factors  connected  thisi 
and  its  natural  consequences,  with  an  actaall 
in  the  exports  to  Jamaica,  to  no  less  an 
than  128,450/.  in  one  year,  and  with  a 
fall  in  their  next,  is  their  assertion  venr  wondcrfi 
The  author  himself  is  full  as  much  alarmed  l>» 
fall  of  only  40,000/.  ;  for,  eu'ing  him  lhi»  fat 
which  he  chooses  to  coin,  it  is  no  more.  The  ei 
pulsion  of  the  Spanish  vessels  must  certainlTia^ 
been  one  cause,  if  not  of  the  first  deckDOOB  t 
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e  exports,  yet  of  their  continuance  in  their  re- 
wed  state.  Other  causes  had  their  operation, 
ithout  doubt.  In  what  degree  each  cause  pro- 
toed  its  effect,  it  is  hard  to  determine.  But  the 
et  of  a  fall  of  exports  upon  the  restraining  plan, 
id  of  a  rise  upon  the  taking  place  of  the  enlai^- 
g  plan,  is  established  beyond  all  contradiction. 
Tnis  author  says,  that  the  facts  relative  to  the 
Mmish  trade  were  asserted  by  American  factors 
td  agents ;  insinuating,  that  the  ministry  of  1766 
id  no  better  authority  for  their  plan  of  enlarge- 
eat   than  such  assertions.      The  moment  he 


chooses  it,  he  shall  see  the  very  same  thing  as- 
serted by  governors  of  provinces,  by  commanders 
of  men  of  war,  and  by  officers  of  the  customs ; 
persons  the  most  bound  in  duty  to  prevent  con- 
traband, and  the  most  interested  in  the  seizures  to 
be  made  in  consequence  of  strict  regulation.  I 
suppress  them  for  the  present ;  wishing  that  the 
author  may  not  drive  me  to  a  more  full  discussion 
of  this  matter  than  it  may  be  altogether  prudent 
to  enter  into.  I  wish  he  had  not  made  any  of 
these  discussions  necessary. 


i> 
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:ause  of  the  present  discontents. 


Hoc  vero  occultutn,  inte»Hnuni,  domcsiicum  lUAlum.  non  luodo 
non  tribtit,  verum  etiam  opprtinlt,  smtequam  pcrepicere 
atquc  cxplorarc  potueria.  Ctc. 


1770. 


It  is  an  undertaking  of  some  decree  of  delicacy 
to  examine  into  the  cause  of  puhlick  disorders. 
If  a  man  Iiappens  not  to  succeed  in  such  an  en- 
quiry, lie  will  be  thought  weak  and  visionary  :  if 
he  touches  the  true  grievance,  there  is  a  danger 
tliat  he  may  come  near  to  pers»ons  of  weight  and 
consequence,  who  will  rather  be  exasperated  at  the 
discovery  of  their  errours,  than  thankful  for  tlie 
occasion  of  correcting  them.  If  he  sliould  he 
obliged  to  blame  the  favourites  of  tlie  people,  he 
will  be  considered  as  the  tool  of  power ;  if  he 
censures  those  in  power,  he  will  be  looked  on  as 
an  instrument  of  faction.  But  in  all  exertions  of 
duty  something'  is  to  be  hazarded.  In  cases  of  tu- 
mult and  disorder,  our  law  has  invested  every  man, 
in  some  sort,  with  the  authority  of  a  magistrate. 
When  the  affairs  of  the  nation  are  distracted,  pri- 
Tate  people  are,  by  the  spirit  of  that  law,  justilied 
in  stepping  a  litrlc  out  of  their  ordinary  sphere. 
They  enjoy  a  privilege,  of  somewhat  more  dimity 
and  effect,  than  that  of  idle  lamentation  over  the 
calamities  of  tlieir  country.  They  may  look  into 
them  narrowly ;  they  may  reason  upon  them 
liberally  ;  and  if  they  should  be  so  fortunate  as  to 
discover  tJie  true  source  of  the  mischief,  and  to 
SHggrest  any  probable  methixl  of  removing  it, 
tliough  they  may  displease  the  rulers  for  the  day, 
they  are  certainly  of  service  to  the  cause  of 
government.  Government  is  deeply  interested  in 
every  thing  which,  even  throug:li  tfje  medium  of 
*ome  temporary  uneasiness,  may  tend  finally  to 
compose  the  minds  of  the  subject,  and  to  conciliate 
their  affections.  I  have  nothinfr  to  do  here  with 
the  abstract  value  of  the  voice  of  the  people.  But 
as  long  as  reputation,  the  most  precious  possession 
of  every  individual,  and  as  long  as  opinion,  the 
great  support  of  the  state,  depend  entirely  upon 
that  voice,  it  can  never  be  considered  as  a  thing 
of  little  consequence  either  to  irulividuala  or  to 

f governments.     Nations  are  not  primarily  nded  by 
aws;  leu  by  violence.     Whatever  original  energy 
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may  be  supposed  either  in  force  or 
operation  of  both  is,  in  truth,  merely  instni 
Nations  are  governed  by  the  same  'M 
and  on  the  same  principles,  by  whichff 
vidual  without  authority  is  often  able  tO' 
those  who  are  his  equals  or  his  superiouil 
knowledge  of  their  temper,  and  by  a  j( 
management  of  it ;  I  mean, — when  public! 
are  steadily  and  quietly  conducted;  ani 
government  is  nothing  but  a  continued 
tween  the  magistrate  and  tlie  multitude 
sometimes  tlie  one  and  sometimes  tli 
uppermost ;  in  which  they  alternately  yi 
prevail,  in  a  series  of  contemptible  \ictoii 
scandalous  submissions.  The  temper  of  thi 
amongst  whom  he  presides  ought  therefo* 
the  hrst  study  of  a  statesman.  And  tlie 
ledge  of  this  temper  it  is  by  no  means  int 
for  him  to  attain,  if  he  has  not  an  interest  I 
ignorant  of  what  it  is  his  duty  to  learn 

To  complain  of  the  age  we  live  in, 
at  the  present  possessors  of  power,  to 
past,  to  conceive  extravagant  hopes  of 
are  the  common  dispositions  of  the 
of  mankind  ;   indi-ca  tlie  neceasiuy 
ignorance  and  levity  of  the  vulgar.    Sua 
plaints  and  humours  have  existed  in 
yet  as  all  times  have  not  been  alike, 
sagacity    manifests   itself   in    distingu 
complaint   whicli  only    characterises 
inHrniily  of  human  nature,  from  tiiose 
symptoms  of  the  particular  distero 
own  air  and  season. 

Nobody,  I  believe,  will  consider  it 
language  of  spleen  or  disappi     > 
that  there  is  something  pam. 
the  present  conjuncture.     There  j*  I 
in  or  out  of  power,  who  liolds  nny  oOmt^ 
TJiat  govcrtuncnt   is  at   once  d 

temneil ;  that  tlie  laws  are  desi^     

respected  and  salutary  terrours;  tb(t 
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bject  of  ridicule,  and  their  exertion  of 
that  raiik,  and  office,  and  title,  and 
solemn  plausibilities  of  the  world,  have  lost 
^verence  and  effect ;  that  our  foreign  poli- 
,  are  as  much  deranged  as  our  domestick 
mv ;  that  our  de{>eDdencies  are  slackened  in 
ection,  and  loosened  from  their  obedience; 
know  neither  how  to  yield  nor  how  to 
that  hardly  any  thing-  above  or  below, 
or  at  home,  is  sound  and  entire  :  but  that 
>exion  and  confusion,  in  offices,  in  parties, 
ilies,  in  parliament,  in  the  nation,  prevail 
the  disorders  of  any  former  time :  these 
universally  admitted  and  lamented. 
state  of  things  is  the  more  extraordinary, 
the  great  parties  which  formerly  divided 
ta.ted  the  kin^om  are  known  to  be  in  a 
entirely   dissolved.      No  great   external 
ity  has  visited  the  nation;  no  peslilenre  or 
We   do    not  labour   at  present   under 
erne  of  taxation  new  or  oppressive  in  tlie 
y  or  in  the  mode.     Nor  are  we  enajaffed  in 
(cessful    war ;     in    which    our    misfortunes 
easily  pervert  our  judgment ;  and  our  minds, 
Irom  the  loss  of  national  (flory,  min;ht  feel 
blow  of  fortune  as  a  crime  in  government. 
il  impossible  that  the  cause  of  this  stran-^fe 
Iper  should  not  sometimes  become  a  subject 
XMuse.     It  is  a  compliment  due,  and  which 
igly  pay,  to  those  who  administer  our  affairs. 
It  notice  in  tlie  first  place  of  their  specii- 
.     Our   ministers  are  of  opinion,  that  the 
■e  of  our  trade  and  manufactures,  that  our 
I bj colonization,  and  by  comjuest,  have  con- 
to  accumulate  immense  weallh  in  the  hands 
le  individuals ;    and  this  a^ain  being;  dis- 
atnon^  the  people,  has  rendered  them  uni- 
y  proud,  ferocious,  and  un^vemahle  ;  that 
ftlcnce  of  some  from  their  enormous  wealth, 
le  boldness  of  others  from  a  guilty  poverty, 
tadercd  them  capable  of  the  moat  atrocious 
that  they  have  trampled  ujKin  all 
in,  and  violently  borne  down  the  un- 
a  free  jrovernment;   barriers   too 
the  fury  of  a  populace  so  fierce  and 
«•  ours.     They  contend,  that  no  ade- 
tion  has  been  g-iven  for  so  spreading^ 
t;  our  affairs  havinp  beeti  rntiducted 
with  remarkable  tomfxr  and  consmri- 
iidom.     The  wicked  industrv  of  some  lilnd- 
ned  to  the  intri^es  of  a  few  disappointed 
IS.  have,  in   their  opinion,  been  able  to 
tliis.  unnatural  ferment  in  the  nation. 
injf  indeed  can  be  more  unnatural  than  t!ie 
convulsions  of  this  country,  if  the  above 
a  true  one.    I  confess  I  shall  assent  to  it 
reluctance,  and  only  on  the  compulsion 
cleiireiit  and  firmest  proofs ;  because  their 
itself  into  this  short  but  discou- 
ition,  **  That  we  have  a  very  srood 
Uiat  we  are  a  very  bad  people;" 
ouraelve*  to  bite  the  hiind  tJiat  focils  us  ; 
nant  insanity  we  oppoiJo  the  mea- 
.tefully  vilify  ilie  persons,  of  tliosc 
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whose  sole  object  is  our  own  peace  and  prosperity. 
If  a  few  puny  libellers,  acting-  under  a  knot  of  fac- 
tious politicians,  without  virtue,  parts,  or  charac- 
ter, (such  they  are  constantly  represented  by  these 
g-entlenien,)  are  sufficient  to  excite  this  disturbance, 
very  [lorverse  must  be  tlie  disposition  of  that  f>eople, 
amongst  whom  such  a  disturbance  can  be  excited 
by  such  means.  It  is  besides  no  small  aggravation 
of  the  publick  misfortune,  that  the  disease,  on  this 
bypnthesis,  appears  to  be  without  remedy.  If  the 
wealth  of  the  nation  be  the  cause  of  its  turbulence, 
I  imat^inc  it  is  not  propwsed  to  introduce  poverty, 
as  a  constable  to  keep  the  peace.  If  our  domi- 
nions abroad  are  the  roots  \vhicli  feed  all  this  rank 
luxuriance  of  sedition,  it  is  not  intended  to  cut 
them  otf  in  order  to  famish  the  fruit.  If  our 
liberty  has  enfeebled  the  executive  power,  there  is 
no  design,  I  hope,  to  call  in  tlje  aid  of  despotism, 
to  fill  up  the  deficiencies  of  taw.  Whatever  may 
be  intended,  these  thinars  are  not  yet  professed. 
We  seem  therefore  to  be  driven  to  absolute  de- 
spair ;  for  we  have  no  other  materials  to  work 
upon,  but  those  out  of  which  God  has  been  plci^sed 
to  form  the  inhabitants  of  this  island.  If  these  be 
radically  and  essentially  vicious,  all  that  can  be  said 
is  that  those  men  are  very  unhap|>y.  to  whose 
fortune  or  duty  it  falls  to  administer  the  affairs  of 
this  untoward  people.  1  hear  it  indeed  sometimes 
asserted,  that  a  steady  perseverance  in  the  present 
measures,  and  a  rigorous  punishment  of  tijose  who 
oppose  them,  will  in  course  of  time  infallibly  put 
an  end  to  these  disorders,  But  this,  in  my  opi- 
nion, is  said  without  much  observation  of  our  pre- 
sent disposition,  and  without  any  knowledp^e  at  all 
of  the  sjeneral  natnre  of  mankind.  If  the  matter 
of  which  Uiis  nation  is  composed  be  so  very  fer- 
mentable as  these  gentlemen  describe  it,  leaven 
never  will  be  wanting  to  work  it  up,  as  long  as 
discontent,  revenge,  and  ambition,  have  existence 
in  the  world.  Particular  punishments  are  the  cure 
for  accidental  distempers  in  the  state  ;  they  inflame 
rather  than  allay  those  heats  wfiich  arise  from  the 
Settled  mismanatjement  of  the  government,  or 
from  a  natural  indisposition  in  the  people.  It  is 
of  the  utmost  moment  not  to  make  mistakes  in  the 
use  of  strong  measures  ;  and  firmness  is  tlicn  only 
a  virtue  when  it  accompanies  the  most  perfect 
wisdom.  In  truth,  inconstancy  is  a  sort  of  natural 
corrective  of  folly  and  ignorance. 

1  am  not  one  of  those  who  think  that  the  peo- 
ple are  never  in  the  wrong.  They  have  l-Joen  so, 
frefjucutly  and  outrageously,  both  in  other  coun- 
tries and  in  this.  But  I  do  say,  tliat  in  all  disputes 
Ix'tween  them  and  their  rulers,  the  presumption  ia 
at  least  upon  a  par  in  favour  of  the  people.  Ex- 
perience may  perhaps  justify  me  in  going  farther. 
When  popular  (liscontents  have  been  very  preva- 
lent, it  may  well  be  affirmed  and  supported,  that 
there  has  been  generally  somethinir  found  amiss  in 
tiie  ronstitiition,  or  in  the  rnnduct  of  government. 
The  pec»ple  have  no  interest  in  disorder.  When  they 
do  wrong,  it  is  their  crrour,  and  not  their  crime. 
But  with  the  iroverning  part  of  the  state,  it  is  fiir 
otherwise.    They  certainly  may  act  ill  by  design,  as 
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well  as  by  mistake,  "  Les  rivolutions  gut  arrivent 
"  dans  les  grands  Stats  ne  sont  point  vn  effect  du 
"  hazard, 7iidu caprice despeuples.  RiennertiJolte 
"  les  gTUDd&d' un roi/aume comme un  gouvemement 
"  foible  et  derange.  Pour  la  populace,  ce  nest 
**  jamais  par  envie  d'attuquer  quelle  se  soul^ve, 
'•  maispnr  impatience de  sou ffrir J"*  These  are  tlie 
words  of  a  great  man ;  of  a  minister  of  state ; 
and  a  zealous  assertor  of  monarchy.  They  are  ap- 
plied to  the  system  of  favouritism  which  was 
adopted  by  Henry  the  Third  of  France,  and  to 
the  ilreadfiil  cansequences  it  produced.  What  he 
says  of  revolutions,  is  equally  tnie  of  all  great  dis- 
turbances. If  this  presumption  in  favour  of  the 
subjects  against  the  trustees  of  power  be  not  the 
more  probable,  I  am  sure  it  is  Oie  more  comfort- 
able speculation ;  because  it  is  more  easy  to 
change  an  administration,  than  to  reform  a  people. 

Upon  a  fiupposiiion^  therefore,  that,  in  the  open- 
ing of  the  cause,  the  presumptions  stand  equally 
balanced  between  the  parties,  there  seems  sufficient 
ground  to  entitle  any  person  to  a  fair  hearing,  who 
attempts  some  other  scheme  beside  that  easy  one 
which  is  fashionable  in  some  fashionable  compa- 
nies, to  account  for  the  present  discontents.  It  is 
not  to  be  argued  that  we  endure  no  grievance,  be- 
cause our  grievances  are  not  of  the  same  sort  with 
those  under  which  we  laboured  formerly ;  not 
precisely  those  which  we  bore  from  tlie  Tudors,  or 
vindicated  on  the  Stuarts.  A  great  change  has 
taken  place  in  (he  aflairs  of  this  country.  For  in 
the  silent  lapse  of  events  as  material  alterations 
have  been  insensibly  brought  about  in  tlie  policy 
and  character  of  governments  and  nations,  iis 
those  which  have  been  marked  by  the  tumult  of 
pubtick  revolutions. 

It  is  very  rare  indeed  for  men  to  be  wrong  in 
their  fiHilings  concerning  publick  misconduct ;  as 
rare  to  Ik>  right  in  llieir  specitlalion  upon  the  cause 
of  it,  I  have  constantly  observed,  that  the  gene- 
rality of  people  are  fifty  vears,  at  least,  behind- 
hand in  their  politicks.  There  arc  but  very  few, 
who  are  capable  of  comparing  and  digesting  what 
passes  before  tlieir  eyes  at  different  times  and 
occasions,  so  as  to  form  the  whole  into  a  distinct 
system.  But  in  books  every  thing  is  settled  for 
them,  witbomt  the  exertion  of  any  considerable 
diligence  or  sagacity.  For  which  reason  men  arc 
wise  with  but  little  reflection,  and  good  witii  little 
self-denial,  in  the  business  of  all  times  except  tlietr 
own.  We  are  very  uncorrupt  and  tolerably  en- 
lightened judges  of  the  transactions  of  past  ages ; 
where  no  passions  deceive,  and  where  the  whole 
train  of  circumstances,  from  the  trifling  cause  to 
the  trasrical  event,  is  set  in  an  orderly  series  before 
U8.  Few  are  the  partisans  of  departed  tvranny  ; 
and  to  be  a  Whig  on  tlic  business  of  an  liundred 
year*  ago,  is  very  consistent  with  every  advantage 
of  present  servility.  Tliis  retrospective  wistlom, 
and  historical  patriotism,  are  things  of  wonderful 
convenience  ;  and  serve  admirably  to  reconcile  the 
old    quarrel    between   speculation   and    practice. 

•  Mem.  He  SuUy,  loni.  I   p  I.TI 

r  "  Uxor  Hugoni*  de  NrvlII  dftt  Domtno  Regi  ducenlia  GaJ- 
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Many  a  stem  republican,  after  gtirginf  ! 
with  a  full  feast  of  admiration  of  the  Greciaj 
monwealths  and  of  our  true  Saxon  con!i4i 
and  discharging  all  tlie  splendid  bile  of  his  ti 
indignation  on  King  John  aud  King  Jam 
down  jK'rfectly  satisfied  to  the  coarsest 
homeliest  job  of  the  day  he  lives  in. 
tliere  was  no  professed  admirer  of  H< 
Eighlli  among  the  inslrumenLs  of  the  last 
James;  nor  in  the  court  of  Henry  tbaj 
was  there,  I  dare  say,  to  be  found  a  sin^^ 
cate  for  the  favourites  of  Richard  the  Secdl 

No  complaisance  to  our  court,  or  to  ou 
can  make  me  believe  nature  to  be  so  changf 
that  publick  liberty  will  be  among  us,  as  aiao 
ancestors,  obnoxious  to  some  person  or  othec 
that  opportunities  will  be  furnished  for  atten 
at  least,  some  alteration  to  the  prejudice  i 
constitution.  These  attempts  will  naturulK 
in  their  mode,  according  to  times  and  a 
stances.  For  ambition,  though  it  has  g 
same  general  views,  has  not  at  all  times  M 
means,  nor  the  same  particular  objects.  V 
deal  of  the  furniture  of  ancient  tyranny  b 
to  rags ;  the  rest  is  entirely  out  of  fashion. 
sides,  there  are  few  statesmen  so  very  cl 
and  awkward  in  dieir  business,  as  to  fall  int 
identical  snare  which  has  proved  fatiil  to  theii 
decessors.  When  an  arbitrary  imposition  « 
tempted  upon  tlie  subject,  undoubtedly  it  wil 
bear  on  its  forehead  the  name  of  Ship-m 
There  is  no  danger  that  an  extension  of  the  /v 
laws  should  be  tlie  chosen  mode  of  oppresw 
tliis  £ige.  And  when  we  hear  any  mstiw 
ministerial  rapacity,  to  the  prejudice  of  thet 
of  private  life,  it  wilt  certainly  not  be  tlie  eii 
of  two  hundred  pullets,  from  a  woman  oof 
for  leave  to  lie  witli  her  own  husband. f     V 

Every  age  has  its  own  manners,  and  itspOi 
dependent   upon   them  ;   and  tlie  same 
will   not   be   made  against  a  constitut 
formed  and  matured,  that  were  used  to 
in  die  cradle,  or  to  resist  its  growth  duriof  il 
fancy, 

Airainst  the  being  of  parliament,  I  ami 
no  designs  have  ever  been  entertained 
revolution.  Every  one  must  perceive,  itnl 
strongly  the  interest  of  the  coun»  to  h«ttl 
second  cause  interposed  between  the  rainiMII 
the  peo]ile.  The  gentlemen  of  the  hous*  rf< 
mons  have  an  interest  equally  strong,  in  tail 
ing  the  part  of  that  intermediate  cause.  Ho» 
they  may  hire  out  the  usufruct  of  iht'ir  HI 
they  never  will  part  with  ihv  fee  and  rnhfrttt 
Accordingly  those,  who  have  been  o(  ti»c ' 
known  devotion  to  tJi:e  will  and  pIcaMUV  i 
comt,  have,  at  the  same  time,  been  most  fcfl 
in  assertiiiic  a  high  authority  in  the  hoo«cof( 
mons.  When  they  knew  who  were  •■'  "" 
authority,  and  how  it  was  to  be  etr. 
thought  it  never  could  be  curried  lou  i,u, 
be  always  (he  wish  of  :iii  uncon^titutioe 

"  linns,  en  que)  poaai\  jacrre  una  nocXt  fttm  Damlno^ 
"  d«  NcvllL"    Ma<tdox,  Uixt  luictt.  c.  uti.  p. , 
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kat  a  house  of  commons,  who  are  entirely 
ent  upon  him,  should  have  every  right  of 
|>le  entirely  dependent  upon  their  pleasure, 
•con  discovered  that  Uie  forms  of  a  free, 
e  ends  of  an  arbitrary,  orovernment,  were 
not  altop;elher  incompatibte. 
power  of  ibe  crown,  almost  dead  and  rotten 
POjfative,  has  grown  up  anew^  with  much 
Irength,  and  far  less  odium,  under  the  name 
lence.  An  influence,  wliich  operated  with- 
te  and  withontviolence  ;  an  influence  which 
led  the  very  antagonist,  into  the  instru- 
»f  power;  which  contained  in  itself  a  per- 
principle  of  growth  and  renovation  ;  and 

llie  distresses  and  the  prosperity  of  the 
f  equally  tended  to  augrment,  was  an  admir- 
bstitute  for  a  prerou^ative,  that,  hejjig  only 
{wing^  of  antiquated  prejudices,  h;td  moulded 
\  orig^inal  stamina  irresistible  principles  of 
and  dissolution.  The  itrnorance  of  the 
is  a  bottom  but  for  a  temporary  system  ;  the 
I  of  active  men  in  the  state  is  a  foundation 
tal  and  infallible.  However,  some  circum- 
f  arisinie^,  it  must  he  confessed,  in  a  {jreat 
from  accident,  prevented  the  effects  of  this 
Je  for  a  lonfj;'  lime  from  breaking  out  in  a 
I  capable  of  exciting-  any  {serious  apprehen- 
i  Although  government  was  strong  and 
ed  exceedingly,  the  raurt  had  drawn  far 
fantage  than  one  would  imagine  from  tlnis 
Jurre  of  power. 

It  Revolution,  tlie  crown,  deprived,  for  the 
the  revolution  itself,  of  many  prerogatives, 
|bd  loo  weak  to  stniggle  against  all  the 
let  which  pressed  so  new  and  unsettled  a 
$eDt.  Tlie  court  was  obliged  therefore 
|ate  a  p)art  of  its  powers  to  men  of  such 

as  could  support,  and  of  such  Rdelity  as 
^here  to,  its  establishment.  Such  men 
le  to  draw  in  a  greater  number  to  a  concur- 
i  the  common  defence.  This  connexion, 
ink'  at  first, continued  long  after  convenient ; 
Iperly  conducted  might  indeed,  in  alt  situa- 
ie  an  useful  instrument  of  government.  At 
le  time,  through  tlie  intervention  of  men 
liar  weight  and  character,  the  ]>eople  pos- 
|i  Kcurity  for  their  just  proportion  of  im- 
e  in    the  state.     But  as  the  title  to   the 

Elronger  by  lontj  possession,  and  by  tlie 
cue  of  its  influence,  these  litlps  Imvp 
ed  lo  certain  persons  no  better  than 
kftnces.  The  powerful  managers  for  go- 
lit  were  not  sufficiently  suljmi«.sive  to  the 
I  of  the  potseMors  of  immediate  and  per- 
j»our,  tomelimes  from  a  confidence  in  their 
fcngth  natural  and  acquired;  sometimes 
fcar  of  offending  their  friend:*,  and  weak- 
|at  lead  in  the  country,  which  gave  them 
■Btion  independent  of  the  court.  Men 
HiBie  court  could  receive,  as  well  as  con- 
pbltgation.  The  influence  of  governnicnt, 
aded  in  appearance  between  the  court  and 
lera  of  pearlies,  became  in  many  cases  an 
in  ratber  to  the  popular  than  to  the  royal 


scale ;  and  some  part  of  that  influence,  w  hich 
would  otherwise  have  been  possessed  as  in  a 
sort  of  mortmain  and  unalienable  domain,  return- 
ed again  to  the  great  ocean  from  whence  it  arose, 
and  circulated  among  the  people.  This  nu'lhod, 
therefore,  of  goveminsr  by  men  of  great  natural 
interest  or  great  acquired  consideration,  was  viewed 
in  a  very  invidious  light  by  the  true  lovers  of  ab- 
solute monarchy.  It  is  t!ie  nature  of  despotism  to 
abhor  power  held  by  any  means  but  its  own  mo- 
mentary pleasure  ;  and  to  annihilate  all  interme- 
diate situations  between  boundless  strength  on  its 
own  part,  and  tol.nl  debility  onthe  part  of  the  people. 

To  get  rid  of  all  this  intermediate  and  indepen- 
dent importance,  and  io  secure  to  the  court  the 
unlimited  and  uncontrouled  use  of  its  own  vast 
influence ,  under  the  sole  direction  of  its  own  pri- 
vate favour,  has  for  some  years  past  been  the 
great  object  of  policy,  if  this  were  compassed, 
the  influence  of  the  crown  must  of  course  produce 
all  the  effects  which  llie  most  sanguine  partisans 
of  the  court  could  possibly  desire.  Government 
miighl  then  be  carried  on  without  any  concurrence 
on  the  part  of  the  people;  without  any  attention  to 
the  dignity  of  the  greater,  or  to  the  affections  of 
the  lower  sorts.  A  new  project  was  therefore 
devised  by  a  certain  set  of  intriguing  men,  totally 
different  from  the  system  of  admintstration  which 
had  prevailed  siuce  the  accession  of  the  House  of 
Brunswick.  This  project,  I  have  heard,  was  first 
conceived  by  some  persons  in  the  court  of  Frede- 
rick Prince  of  Wales. 

The  earliest  attempt  in  the  execution  of  this 
design  was  to  set  up  for  minister,  a  person,  in  rank 
indeed  respectable,  and  very  ample  in  fortune  ; 
but  who,  to  the  moment  of  this  vast  and  »«iddcn 
elevation,  was  little  known  or  considered  in  the 
kingdom.  To  him  the  whole  nation  was  to  yield 
an  immediate  and  implicit  submission.  But  whether 
it  was  from  want  of  firmness  to  bear  up  against 
the  first  opposition  ;  or  that  things  were  not  yet 
fully  ripejjed,  or  that  this  method  was  not  found 
the  most  eligible  ;  that  idea  was  soon  abandoned. 
The  instrumental  part  of  tlie  project  was  a  little 
altered,  to  accommodate  it  lo  the  time,  and  to 
bring  things  more  gradually  and  more  surely  to 
the  one  great  end  proposed. 

The  first  part  of  the  reformed  plan  was  lo  draw 
a  line  which  should  separate  the  court  from  the 
ministry.  Hitherto  these  names  had  been  looked 
u|X)n  as  synonvmous  ;  but  lor  the  future,  court 
and  administration  were  to  be  considered  as  things 
totally  distinct.  By  tfiis  operation,  two  systems 
of  administration  were  to  be  formed  ;  one  which 
should  be  in  the  real  sccri-t  and  confidence ;  the 
other  trcrelv  ostensible  to  perform  the  official  and 
executory  duties  of  government.  The  latter  were 
alone  lo  be  responsible ;  whilst  the  real  advisers, 
who  enjoyed  all  tlie  power,  were  effectually  re- 
moved from  all  the  dwnger. 

Secondly,  A  party  under  these  leaders  was  to 
be  formed  in  favour  of  the  court  mjainst  the 
ministry  t  this  party  was  to  ha\e  a  large  share  in 
the   emoluments  of  government,  and  to  hold  it 
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[.totally  separate  from,  and  independent  of,  osten- 
ble  administration. 
The  tiiird  point,  and  tliat  on  wliich  the  success 

lfi(  tlie  whole  scheme  ultiniately  depended,  was  to 
kring  parliument  to  an  acquiescence  in  this  Pro- 
ject.    Parliament  was  tiierefore  to  be  taught  by 
>erees  a  total  indifference  to  the  persons,  rank. 

^JDnucnce,  abilities,  connexions,  and  charaoterof  tiie 

jninislers  of  the  crown.  By  means  of  a  discipline, 
j>n  which  I  shall  s-ay  more  hereafter,  that  body  was 
to  be  habituated  to  the  most  opposite  interests, 
and  the  most  discordant  politicks.  All  connexions 
ftnd  tlcpendencies  among  subjects  were  to  be 
entirely  dissolved.  As,  hitherto,  business  had  ^^one 
tlirough  the  hands  of  leaders  of  Whigs  or  Tories, 
men  of  talents  to  conciliate  the  people,  and  to  en- 
gfttfe  their  confidence  ;  now  the  method  was  to  be 
altered  ;  and  the  lead  was  to  be  piven  to  men  of 
no  sort  of  consideration  or  credit  in  the  country. 
Tliis  want  of  natural  importance  was  to  be  their 
very  title  to  delected  power.  Members  of  par- 
liament were  to  be  hai-denecl  into  an  insensibility 
to  pride  as  well  as  to  duty.  Those  high  and 
bauirlity  sentiments,  which  are  the  prcat  support 
of  independence,  were  to  be  let  down  gradually, 
points  of  honour  and  precedence  were  no  more  to 
be  regarded  in  parliamentary  decorum,  than  in  a 
Turkish  army.  It  was  to  be  avowed,  as  a  consti- 
'tutional  maxim,  that  tlie  king  might  appoint  one 
of  his  footmen,  or  one  of  your  footmen,  for  minister  ; 
and  that  he  ought  to  l>e,  and  that  he  would  be,  as 
well  followed  as  the  first  name  for  rank  or  wisdom 
in  the  nation.  Tlius  parliament  Wiis  to  look  on, 
as  if  perfectly  unconcerned,  while  a  cabal  of  tl)e 
t  and  back-stairs  was  substituted  in  ihe  place 
national  administration. 
With  such  a  degree  of  acqtiiescence,  any  measure 
of  any  court  might  well  be  deemed  thorougidy  se- 
cure. The  capital  objects,  and  by  much  the  most 
flatteringcharactcristicks,  of  arbitrary  power,  would 
be  obtained,  Kvery  thing  would  be  drawn  from 
its  holdings  in  tlie  country  to  the  personal  favour 
and  inclination  of  the  prince.  This  favour  would 
be  the  sole  introduction  to  power,  and  the  oiily 
tenure  by  wliich  it  was  to  be  held  :  so  that  no 
person  looking  towards  another,  and  all  looking 
towards  the  court,  it  was  impossible  but  that  the 
motive  wliich  solely  influenced  every  man's  hopes 
must  come  in  time  to  govern  every  man's  conduct ; 
till  at  last  the  servility  became  universal,  in  spite 
of  the  dead  letter  of  any  laws  or  institutions  what- 
soever. 

How  it  should  happen  that  any  man  could  be 
tempted  to  venture  upon  such  a  project  of  govern- 
ment, may  at  first  view  appttar  surprising.  But 
the  fact  is,  that  opportunities  very  inviting  to  such 
an  attempt  have  otfered ;  and  the  schenie  itself 
1VUS  not  destitute  of  some  arguments,  not  wholly 
unplausible.to  recommend  it.  These  opportunities 
and  these  arguments,  the  use  Uiat  has  been  made 
of  both,  tlie  plan  for  carrying  lliis  new  scheme  of 
guverument  into  execution,  and  tlie  effects  which 
It  Um  produced,  are  in  my  opinion  worthy  of  our 
fcriomi  consiileraliun. 


His  Majesty  came  to  the  throne  of 
doms  with  more  advantages  than  any  of 
decessors  since  the  Revolution.  Four  ^ttt, 

and  third  in  succession  of  his  royai  •  rta 

the  zealots  of  hereditary  right,  in  him,  &aw  totot- 
thing  to  Hatter  tlieir  favourite  prejudices;  and  10 
justify  a  transfer  of  their  attachments,  witikovt  t 
change  in  their  principles.  Tl»e  person  «♦""'  '^"" 
of  tlie  Pretender  were  become  contemp' 
title  disowned  throughout  Europe;  hi«  pm 
banded  in  England.  His  majesty  came  iad< 
the  inheritance  of  a  mighty  war ;  but,  vict 
every  part  of  the  globe,  peace  was  alwafa 
power,  not  to  negociate,  but  to  dictate.  No 
habitudes  or  attachments  withdrew  hina 
cultivation  of  his  power  at  home.  His  re< 
for  the  civil  establishment,  fixed  (as  it  wu 
thought)  at  a  large,  but  definite  sum,  wa« 
without  being  invidious.  His  influence,  by 
difions  from  conquest,  by  an  augmeol 
debt,byan  encrease  of  military  and  naval 
ment,  much  strengthened  and  extended. 
coming  to  tl>e  throne  in  tlie  prime  and  full 
of  youth,  as  from  afl'ection  there  was  a 
dislike,  so  from  dread  lliere  seemed  to  be 
ral  averseness,  from  giving  any  thing  like 
to  a  monarch,  against  whose  resentment  opf 
could  not  look  for  a  refuge  in  any  sort  of 
sionai-y  hope. 

These  singular  advantages  inspired  hi» 
only  with  a  more  ardent  desire  to  pteMnre 
paired  the  spirit  of  that  national  freedom  lo^ 
he  owed  a  situation  so  full  of  glory.    But  loi 
it  suggested  sentiments  of  a  veni'  diflVnnr  n> 
They  tliought  they  now  beheld  an  o[' 
a  certain  sort  of  statesmen  never  loni; 
or  unemployed)  of  drawing  to  thenueivct, 
aggrandizement  of  a  court  faction,  a 
power  which  they  could  never  ho|>e  tr»<lcnve 
natural    influence  or    from    honourable 
and   which   it  was  impossible   they  could 
with  the  least  security,  whilst  the  «^^»-"' "f 
ministration  rested  upon   its  former 
order  to  facilitate  the  execution  of  incn 
it   was   necessary  to  make   many  all 
political  arrangement,   and  a  signal 
the    opinions,   habits,   and    connexions 
greatest  part  of  those  who  at  that  time 
publick. 

In  the  first  place,  they  proceed    ■ 
not  slowly,    to   destroy   every   1 
which   did   not  derive  its  principal  not 
from  the  imtnediato  pleasure  of  the  cot 
greatest  weight  of  popular  opinion  aodpsitf^ 
nexion  were  then  witli  the  duke  of  Ncwraitifl 
Mr,  Pitt.     Neither  of  these  held  th' 
by  the  new   tenure  of  llie  court;  ri 
therefore  thought  to  be  so  pro|)er  as 
services  which  were  required  by  iJiai  . 
happened  very  favourably  for  tlie  n«w  syi 
under  a  forced  coalition  there  rankled  an 
alienation  and  di.sgust   between  the  psi 
composed  the  administration.     Mr.  Put 
attacked.     Not  satisfied  with  removing  Kin 


lev  eTideavoiired  by  various  artifices  to 
cljaractcr.  The  other  party  seemed 
toed  lo  ^et  rid  of  so  oppressive  a  support; 
living  that  tlieir  own  fall  was  prepared 
td  involved  m  it.  Many  other  reasons 
,  them  from  daringp  to  look  their  true 
ifi  the  face.  To  tl>e  great  Whig  families 
:remcly  disapfrecable,  and  seemed  almost 
,  to  oppose  the  admhiistration  of  a  prince 
Mise  of  Brunswick.     Day  after  day  they 

and  doubted,  and  lingered,  expecting 
r  counsels  would  take  place ;  and  were 
e  persuaded,  that  all  wljic.h  Irad  been  done 
bal  wa»  the  effect  not  of  humniir,  but  of 
It  WM  more  stronefly  and  evidi'iiily  the 
f  the  new  court  faction,  to  gel  rid  of  the 
ig  connexions,  than  to  destroy  Mr.  Pitt. 
T  of  that  gentleman  was  vast  indeed  and 
but  it  was  in  a  great  degree  personal, 
fore  transient.     Theirs  was  rooted  in  the 

For,  witli  a  good  deal  less  of  popuUirity, 
esaed  a  far  more  natural  and  Hxed  in- 

1  '-"'ir  possession  of  government ;  vast 
iions  of  favours  given  and  re- 
../.liii  Mon  of  office;  ties  of  blood,  of  alli- 
iriendsliip ;  (tilings  at  tfiat  titne  supposed 
force;)  the  name  of  Whig,  dear  to  the 
vf  llio  people  ;  the  zeal  early  beg:iin  and 
ontinued  to  the  royal  frtmily :  all  these 
formed  a  body  of  power  in  the  nation, 

I  criminal  and  devoted.  Tlie  great  ruling 
of  the  cabal,  and  that  which  animated 
onizcd  all  their  proceedings,  how  various 
?y  may  have  been,  was  to  signify  to  the 
It  the  court  would  proceed  u|joti  its  own 
tf«  only  ;  and  tJiat  the  pretenre  of  bring- 
Abt  into  its  serrice  was  an  atiront  to  it, 
j^tuprport.  Therefore  v?hen  the  chiefs 
roved,  in  order  to  go  to  tiic  root,  the 
ty  was  put  under  a  proscription,  so  gene- 
ivere  as  to  take  their  hard-earned  bread 
jowest  officers,  in  a  manner  which  had 

II  known  before,  even  in  general  rcvolu- 
ut  H  was  tliought  necessary  effectually  to 
1  dependencies  but  one ;  and  to  shew  an 
of  the  firmness  and  rigour  with  which 
y»l<'m  was  to  be  supj)orted. 

>r  the  linn-  were  pulled  down,  in  the  per- 
e  Whig  leader*  and  of  Mr.  I'itt,  (in  spite 
rviccs  of  the  one  at  iJie  accession  of  the 
ily,  and  the  recent  services  of  the  other 
V)  the ll0O on/y  setnirities  for  the  import^ 
I*  people  :  power  arising  from  pojmla- 
l  pou'fir  arUin(f  from  connexion.  Here 
indeed  a  few  individuals  were  left  stand- 
5»Ta  aecurity  for  their  total  estrangement 
idipQfl  principles  of  party  connexion  and 
^Hchmenl;  and  it  must  be  confessed 
rtf  them  have  religiously  kept  their 
4ch  a.  change  could  not  however  be  made 
migfitv  shock  lo  government. 
ncitc  Vie  minds  of  the  peojile  to  all  these 
iples  correspondent  to  them  liad 

tits  tif  an  boncM  Miui. 


been  preached  up  with  great  zeal.  Everyone  must 
remember  that  the  cabal  set  out  with  Uie  most 
astonishing  prudery,  both  moral  and  political. 
Those,  who  in  a  few  months  afier  soused  over  head 
and  ears  into  the  deepest  and  dirtiest  pits  of  cor- 
ruption, cried  out  violently  against  tJie  indirect 
practices  in  the  electing  and  managing  of  parlia- 
ments, which  had  formerly  prevailed.  This  mar- 
vellous abhorrence  which  the  court  had  suddenly 
taken  to  all  influence,  was  not  only  circulated  in 
conversation  through  the  kingdom,  but  pompously 
annotmced  to  the  jniblick,  with  many  other  ex- 
traordrnary  things,  in  a  pamphlet"  wliich  had  all 
the  appearance  of  a  manifesto  preparatory  lo  some 
considerable  enterprise.  Throughoitt  it  was  a  sa- 
tire, though  in  terms  managed  and  decent  enough, 
on  the.  poblicks  of  the  former  reign.  It  was  indeed 
written  with  no  small  art  and  address. 

In  this  piece  appeared  the  Krst  daNvning  of  the 
new  system  ;  tliere  first  apjjeared  the  idea  (then 
only  in  speculation)  of  je/>arflh'n7  the  court  from 
the  adminutralion  ;  of  corr^'ing  every  thing  from 
n;itiorial  connexion  to  personal  regards  ;  and  of 
forming  a  regular  party  for  that  purpose,  under 
tJie  name  of  king's  men. 

To  recommend  this  system  to  the  people,  a 
pei-spective  view  of  the  court,  gorgeously  pamted, 
and  finely  illuminated  from  within,  was  exhibited  to 
the  gaping  (tniititudc.  Party  was  to  be  totalJy  done 
away,  with  all  its  evil  works.  Corruptioii  was  to 
be  cast  down  from  courts  as  >l/f  was  from  heaven. 
Power  was  thenceforward  to  be  the  chosen  resi- 
dence of  pubivck  spirit ;  ami  no  one  was  to  be 
supjKised  under  any  sinister  influence,  except  those 
who  had  the  misfortune  to  be  in  disgrace  at  court, 
which  was  to  .stand  in  lieu  of  all  vices  and  all  cor- 
ruptions. A  scheme  of  perfection  to  be  realized  in 
a  monarchy  far  beyond  the  visionary  repuhlirk  of 
Plato.  The  whole  scenery  was  exactly  disposi^  to 
captivate  tijose  good  souls,  whose  credulous  mo- 
rality is  so  invaluable  a  treasure  to  crafty  poli- 
ticians. Indeed  tliere  was  wherewithal  to  charm 
every  body,  cxcc[>t  those  few  who  are  not  much 
pleased  with  professions  of  supernatural  virtue,  who 
know  of  what  stufi"  such  professions  are  made,  for 
what  purposes  ihey  are  designed ,  and  in  what  tliey 
are  sure  con.s(a.ntly  to  end.  Many  iiitioicnt  gen- 
tlemen, who  had  liecn  talking  prose  all  their  lives 
without  knowing  any  thing  of  the  matter,  began 
at  last  to  open  their  eyes  upon  their  own  merits, 
and  to  atlrihiite  their  not  having  been  lords  of  the 
treasury  and  lords  of  trade  nnmy  years  before, 
merely  to  Uie  prevalence  of  party,  and  to  tlie 
ministerial  power,  which  had  frustratetl  the  good 
intentions  of  the  court  in  favour  of  llieir  abilities. 
Now  was  the  time  to  unlock  the  sealcfl  fountain 
of  royfil  bounty,  which  had  been  infamously 
monojmlizcd  and  huckstered,  and  lo  let  it  flow  nt 
large  upon  the  whole  people.  The  time  was  come, 
to  restore  royalty  to  its  original  splendour.  Met- 
trc  Ic  Roy  hnrs  dc  jMitjc,  became  a  sort  of  watch- 
word. And  it  was  constantly  in  the  mouths  of  all 
the  runners  of  the  court,  that  nothing  could  pre- 
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serve  Uie  balance  of  the  constitution  from  being 
overturned  by  the  rabble,  or  by  a  faction  of  the 
nobility,  but  to  free  tlie  sovereign  efFectually  from 
that  ministerial  tyranny  under  which  the  royal 
dignity  had  been  oppressed  in  the  person  of  his 
majesty's  grandfather. 

These  were  some  of  the  many  artifices  used  to 
reconcile  tlie  people  to  tlie  great  change  which  was 
made  in  tlie  persons  who  composed  the  ministry, 
and  the  still  greater  which  was  made  and  avowed 
in  its  constitution.  As  to  individuals,  other 
methods  were  employed  with  them ;  in  order  so 
thoroughly  to  disunite  every  party,  and  even  every 
family,  that  no  concert,  order,  or  effect,  might 
appear  in  any  future  opposition.  And  in  this 
manner  an  administration  without  connexion  with 
the  people,  or  with  one  anotlier,  was  first  put  in 
possession  of  government.  What  good  conse- 
quences followed  from  it,  we  have  all  seen  ;  whe- 
dier  with  regard  to  virtue,  publick  or  private ;  to 
die  ease  and  happiness  of  the  sovereign  ;  or  to 
the  real  strength  of  government.  But  as  so  much 
stress  was  tlien  laid  on  the  necessity  of  this  new 
project,  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  take  a  view  of  the 
effects  of  this  royal  servitude  and  vile  durance, 
which  was  so  deplored  in  the  reign  of  the  late 
monarch,  and  was  so  carefully  to  be  avoided  in  the 
reign  of  his  successor.     The  effects  were  these. 

In  times  full  of  doubt  and  danger  to  his  person 
and  family,  George  II.  maintained  the  dignity 
of  his  crown  connected  with  the  liberty  of  his 
people,  not  only  unimpaired,  but  improved,  for 
tlie  space  of  tiiirty-three  years.  He  overcame 
a  dangerous  rebellion,  abetted  by  foreign  force, 
and  raging  in  the  heart  of  his  kingdoms  ;  and 
thereby  destroyed  the  seeds  of  all  future  rebellion 
that  could  arise  upon  the  same  principle.  He 
carried  the  glory,  the  power,  the  commerce  of 
England,  to  a  height  unknown  even  to  tliis  re- 
nowned nation  in  the  times  of  its  greatest  pros- 
perity :  and  he  left  his  succession  restinc^  on  the 
true  and  only  true  foundations  of  all  national  and 
all  regal  greatness ;  affection  at  home,  reputation 
abroad,  trust  in  allies,  terrour  in  rival  nations. 
The  most  ardent  lover  of  his  country  cannot  wish 
for  Great  Britain  a  happier  fate  tlian  to  continue 
Hi  she  was  then  left.  A  people,  emulous  as  we 
are  in  affection  to  our  present  sovereign,  know  not 
how  to  form  a  prayer  to  heaven  for  a  greater  bless- 
ing upon  his  virtues,  or  a  higher  state  of  felicity 
and  glory,  than  that  he  should  live,  and  should 
reigTi,  and,  when  Providence  ordains  it,  should  die, 
exactly  like  his  illustrious  predecessor. 

A  great  prince  may  be  obliged  (though  such  a 
thing  cannot  happen  very  often)  to  sacrifice  his 
private  inclination  to  his  publick  interest.  A  wise 
prince  will  not  think  that  such  a  restraint  implies 
a  condition  of  servility ;  and  truly,  if  such  was 
the  condition  of  the  last  reijfn,  and  the  effects  were 
also  such  as  we  have  described,  we  ought,  no  less 
for  the  sake  of  the  sovereign  whom  we  love,  than 
for  our  own,  to  hear  arguments  convincing  in- 
deed, before  we  depart  from  tlie  maxims  of  that 
•  S«  the  political  writinpfs  of  the  late  Dr.  Brown,  and  many 


reign,  or  fly  in  the  face  of  this  great  bod; 
and  recent  experience. 

One  of  the  principal  topicks  which 
and  has  been  since,  much  employed  by 
tical*  school,  is  an  eflectual  terrour  of  1 
of  an  aristocratick  power,  prejudicial  to 
of  the  crown,  and  the  balance  of  theco 
Any  new  powers  exercised  in  the  hous« 
or  in  the  house  of  commons,  or  by  t 
ought  certainly  to  excite  the  vigilant  ai 
jealousy  of  a  free  people.  Even  a  ncA 
precedented  course  of  action  in  the  wh< 
ture,  without  great  and  evident  reason, 
subject  of  just  uneasiness.  I  will  not  a 
there  may  not  have  lately  appeared  in 
of  lords  a  disposition  to  some  attempts  < 
to  the  legal  rights  of  the  subject.  If 
have  really  appeared,  they  have  arisen 
a  power  properly  aristocratick,  but  fron 
influence  which  is  charged  with  havin 
attempts  of  a  similar  nature  in  the  hous 
mons ;  which  house,  if  it  should  have 
trayed  into  an  unfortunate  quarrel  witli 
tuents,  and  involved  in  a  charge  of  the 
nature,  could  have  neitlier  power  nor  i 
to  repel  such  attempts  in  others.  Thos( 
in  the  house  of  lords  can  no  more  be  ca 
tocratick  proceedings,  than  the  proceec 
regard  to  the  county  of  Middlesex  in  tlit 
commons  can  with  any  sense  be  call 
cratical. 

It  is  true,  that  the  peers  have  a  great 
in  the  kingdom,  and  in  every  part  of  tl 
concerns.  While  they  are  men  of  proj 
impossible  to  prevent  it,  except  by  such 
must  prevent  all  property  from  its  natu 
tion  :  an  event  not  easily  to  be  compas 
property  is  power ;  nor  by  any  nie;i 
wished,  while  the  least  notion  exists  of  t 
by  which  the  spirit  of  liberty  acts,  a 
means  by  which  it  is  preserved.  If  any 
peers,  by  their  uniform,  upright,  con 
conduct,  by  their  publick  and  their  pi 
tnes,  have  acquired  an  influence  in  the 
the  people  on  whose  favour  that  influenc< 
and  from  whom  it  arose,  will  never  be  c 
an  opinion,  that  such  greatness  in  a  p 
despotism  of  an  aristocracy,  when  thoV 
feel  it  to  be  the  effect  and  pledge  of 
importance. 

I  am  no  friend  to  aristocracy,  in  tli( 
least  in  which  that  word  is  usually  w 
If  it  were  not  a  bad  habit  to  moot  ca 
supposed  ruin  of  the  constitution,  I  shou 
to  declare,  that  if  it  must  perish,  I  wo 
by  far  see  it  resolved  into  any  other  f 
lost  in  that  austere  and  insolent  dc 
But,  whatever  my  dislikes  may  l>e,  my 
not  upon  that  quarter.  The  question,  t 
fliience  of  a  court,  and  of  a  peerage,  is  i 
of  the  two  dangers  is  the  more  eligible, 
is  the  more  imminent.  He  is  but  a  |>oot 
who  has  not  seen,  that  the  generality  of 

others. 


pporting  Uicmselves  in  a  state  of  inrlepend- 
•tne»,  arc  but  tou  apt  to  fail  into  au  obli- 

tlieir  proper  dimity,  ami  to  run  heudloni^ 

abject  servitude.  Would  to  God  it  were 
tat  the  fault  of  our  peers  were  too  much 

It  iis  worthy  of  some  observation  that  these 
aen,  so  jealous  of  aristocracy,  make  no 
inta  of  the  power  of  lliose  peers  (neither 
r  inconsiderable)  who  are  always  in  the 
r  n  court,  and  whose  whole  weight  must  be 
ted  as  a  portion  of  the  settled  inHuence  of 
mm.  Tliis  is  all  safe  and  right ;  but  if 
eers  <  I  am  very  sorry  they  are  not  as  many 

ou^ht  to  be)  set  themselves,  in  the  p-eat 
I  of  peei-s  and  commons,  against  a  back- 
iofliience  and  clandestine  trovernment, 
be  alarm  begins  ;  then  the  constitution 
danger  of  being  forced  into   an  aristo- 

t  a  little  the  longer  on  this  court  topick, 
t  it  was  much  insisted  upon  at  the  time  of 
at  change,  and  has  been  since  frequently 
by  many  of  the  agents  of  that  party  :  for, 
tJiey  are  terrifying  the  great  and  opulent 
te  horrours  of  mob-government,  they  are 
er  managers  attempting  (though  lutlterto 
ttle  success)  to  alarjn  the  people  with  a 
fi  of  tyranny  in  the  nobles.  All  this  is  | 
Hpilieir  favourite  principle  of  disunion,  of 
HpUousies  amongst  the  diH'erent  orders  of 
Wf  and  of  disjomting  llie  natural  strength  of 
|;tlom ;  that  it  may  be  rendered  incapable 
ting  the  sinister  designs  of  wicked  men, 
ve  engrossHJ  i)ie  royal  power. 
I  much  of  the  topicks  chosen  by  the  cour- 
recommend  their  system  ;  it  will  be  neces- 
open  a  little  more  at  large  the  nature  of  tliat 
•liich  was  formed  for  its  support.  Without 
I  whole  would  have  been  no  better  than  a 
ry  amusement,  like  the  sclieme  of  Harring- 
oliticat  club,  and  not  a  business  in  which 
tion  had  a  real  concern.  As  a  powerful 
ind  a  party  constructed  on  a  new  principle, 
fery  inviting  object  of  curiosity, 
usl  be  remembered,  that  since  the  Revolu- 
atil  the  period  we  are  speaking  of,  the  in- 
lof  the  crown  had  been  always  employed  in 
tiog  the  ministers  of  state,  and  in  carrying 
l^ublick  business  according  to  their  opinions. 
t  parly  now  in  question  is  formed  ufxju  a 
ifierent  idc^.  It  is  to  intercept  the  faivuur. 
Son,  and  confidence  of  the  crown  in  the  pas- 
t  itM  ministers ;  it  is  to  come  between  them 
lir  importance  in  parliament ;  it  is  to  separate 
torn  all  tlicir  natural  and  acquired  depen- 
I:  it  is  intended  as  the  controul,  not  the 
Lof  lulroinistration.  The  machinery  of  this 
is  perplexed  in  its  movements,  and  faLse  in 
Iciple.  It  it  formed  on  a  supposition  Umt 
)g  it  sotnething  external  to  his  govemmeni; 
kt  he  may  be  honoured  and  aggrandized, 
ij  its  debility  and  disgrace.  The  plan 
U  expressly  on  the  idea  of  enfeebling  tFie 
Eutwy  power.     It  proceeds  on  the  idea 


of  weakening  U»e  state  in  order  to  strengthen  tlie 
court.  The  scheme  depending  entirely  on  distrust, 
on  disconnexion,  on  mutability  by  principle,  on 
systematick  weakness  in  every  particular  member; 
it  is  impfjs^ible  that  tlie  total  result  should  be 
substantial  strengtli  of  any  kind. 

As  a  foundation  of  their  scheme,  tlie  cabal  have 
established  a  sort  of  rota  in  the  court.  All  sorts 
of  parties,  by  this  means,  have  been  brought  into 
administration ;  from  whence  few  have  had  the 
gofjd  fortune  to  escape  without  disgrace ;  none  at 
all  witliout  considerable  losses.  In  the  beginning 
of  each  arrangement  no  profe>siuns  of  confidence 
and  support  are  wanting,  to  induce  the  leading  men 
to  engage.  But  while  ilie  ministers  of  the  day 
appear  in  all  the  pomp  and  pride  of  power,  while 
they  have  all  their  canvas  spread  out  to  the  wind, 
and  every  sail  filled  with  the  fair  and  prosperous 
gale  of  royal  favour,  in  a  short  time  they  find, 
they  know  not  how,  a  current,  which  sets  directly 
ag-ainiit  them  ;  which  prevents  all  progress  ;  and 
even  drives  them  backwards.  They  grow  ashamed 
and  mortified  in  a  situation,  which,  by  itA  vicinity 
to  power,  only  serves  to  renjind  them  the  more 
strongly  of  their  insigntticance.  They  are  obliged 
either  to  execute  the  orders  of  their  inferiours,  or 
to  .nee  themselves  opposed  iiv  the  natural  instru- 
ments of  their  office.  With  the  loss  of  their  dig- 
nity tliey  lose  tlieir  temper.  In  their  tuni  they 
grow  troublesome  to  that  cabal  which,  whether  rt 
supports  or  opposes,  equally  disgraces  and  equally 
betrays  them.  It  is  soon  found  necessary  to  get 
rid  of  the  heads  of  admin istrution  ;  but  it  is  of  the 
heads  only.  As  tliere  always  are  many  rotten 
members  belonging  to  the  best  connexions,  it  is 
not  hard  to  persuade  several  to  continue  in  office 
without  tlieir  leadei"s.  By  this  means  tlie  party 
goe^  out  much  thinner  tlian  it  came  in ;  and  is 
only  reduced  in  strength  by  its  temporary  posses- 
sion of  power.  Besides,  if  by  accident,  or  in  course 
of  change,  that  power  should  be  recovered,  tlic 
junto  have  thrown  up  a  retrenchment  of  these 
carcases,  which  may  serve  to  cover  them.selves  in 
a  day  of  danger.  They  conclude,  not  unwisely, 
that  such  rotten  members  will  become  the  first 
objects  of  disgust  and  resentment  to  their  ancient 
connexions. 

They  contrive  to  form  in  the  outward  adminis- 
tration  two  parties  at  the  least;  which,  whilst  they 
are  tearing  one  another  to  pieces,  are  both  compe- 
titors for  tlie  favour  and  protection  of  the  cabal ; 
and,  by  their  emulation,  contribute  to  throw  every 
thing  more  and  more  into  tfie  hands  of  tlie  inte- 
riour  managers, 

A  minister  of  state  will  sometimes  keep  himself 
totally  estranged  from  all  his  colleagues ;  will 
differ  from  them  in  their  councils,  will  privately 
traverse,  and  publickly  oppose,  dieir  measures. 
He  will,  however,  continue  in  his  employment. 
Instead  of  sufl'ering  any  mark  of  displeasure,  he 
will  be  distinguished  by  an  unbounded  profusion  of 
court  rewards  and  caresses  ;  because  he  does  what 
is  expectetl,  and  all  tliat  is  expected,  from  men  in 
office.     He  helps  to  keep  some  form  of  adminis- 
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tration  in  bein*;.  and  keeps  it  at  tlje  same  time  as 
weak  iuxd  di\'idcd  an  possible. 

However,  we  must  take  care  not  to  be  mistaken, 
or  to  imagine  that  such  persons  have  any  weig:ht 
in  their  opposition.  When,  by  them,  administra- 
tion is  convinced  of  its  insia^nificancy,  they  are  soon 
to  be  convinced  of  tlieir  own.  They  never  are 
sufiered  to  succeed  in  their  opposition.  They  and 
the  world  are  to  be  satisfied,  Uiat  neither  office, 
nor  autJiority,  nor  property,  nor  ability,  elo- 
quence, counsel,  skill,  or  union,  are  of  the  least 
importance ;  but  that  the  mere  influence  of  the 
court,  naked  of  all  support,  and  destitute  of  all 
management,  is  abundantly  sudicicnt  for  ail  its 
own  purposes. 

When  any  adverse  connexion  is  to  be  destroyed, 
the  cabat  seldom  appear  in  the  work  themselves. 
Tliey  find  out  some  person  of  whom  the  party  en- 
tertains a  hi^li  opinion.  Sui-h  a  person  they 
tndeavour  to  delude  witli  various  pretences.  They 
teach  him  first  to  distrust,  and  then  to  quarrel  with, 
his  friends:  anionic  whom,  by  (he  same  arts,  thty 
excite  a  similar  ditHdence  of  him  ;  so  that  in  this 
mutual  fear  and  distrust,  he  may  sutler  himself  to 
be  employed  as  the  instrument  in  the  chang-e 
which  IS  broug-ht  about.  Afterwards  they  are  sure 
to  destroy  hijn  in  his  tuni,  by  settinii;'  up  in  his 
place  some  person  in  whom  he  had  himself  re- 
posed the  ^eatest  confidence,  and  who  serves  to 
carry  off  a  considerable  part  of  his  adherents. 

When  such  a  person  has  broke  in  this  manner 
with  his  connexions,  lie  is  soon  compelled  to  com- 
mit some  Hajrrant  act  of  iniquitous,  personal  hos- 
tility ag^iinst  some  of  them,  (such  as  an  attempt  to 
btrip  a  particular  friend  of  his  family  estate,)  (iv 
which  the  cabal  Iioik;  to  render  the  parties  utterly 
irrcconcUable.  In  trutli,  they  have  so  contrived 
matters,  that  people  have  greater  hatred  to  the 
subordinate  instniments  than  to  the  principal 
mover*. 

As  in  destroying  their  enemies  they  make  use 
of  instruments  not  immediately  Monging-  to  their 
corps,  so  in  advancJni;  ihcir  own  friends  ihey  pur- 
sue exactly  the  same  method,  Tm  promote  any 
of  tliem  to  considerable  rank  or  emolument,  they 
commonlvtakccare  that  the  recnmmendution  shall 
pass  tlirough  the  hands  of  the  ostensible  ministry  : 
such  a  recommendation  rni^fht  however  appear  to 
the  worhl,  as  some  proof  of  the  credit  of  nunisters, 
and  some  means  of  increasing  tlieir  8tren<rth.  To 
prevent  tliis,  tlie  jx^rsons  so  advanced  are  directetl, 
in  all  companies,  industriouslv  to  declare,  that 
they  are  under  no  oblipttions  whaLstJevor  to  admi- 
nistration ;  that  they  have  received  tlieir  office 
from  another  quarter ;  tliat  they  are  tutally  free 
and  independent. 

Wlien  the  fiunion  has  any  job  of  lucre  to  obtain, 
or  of  vengeance  to  per|>ctnite,  their  way  is,  to  se- 
lect, for  the  execution,  tliose  very  jm-tsouh  to  wliosi' 
Irnbits,  friendships,  principles,  iind  declarations. 
tuch  proceedings  are  publickly  knriwn  to  be  the 
most  adverse ;  at  once  to  render  tlie  instruments 
the  more  o<lious,  and  Uierefore  the  more  dependent, 
and  to  prevent  da:  people  from  ever  re|X)i»'mg  a 


c«^nfidencc  in  any  appe^iranco  of  private 
sliip  or  publick  principle. 

If  the  administration  seem  now  and  then,  fr 
remissness,  or   from  fear    of  making  tJi 
disagreeable,  to  suffer  any  popular  excea 
unpunished,  the  cabal  immediutclv  seta  «p»1 
creature  of  tlicirs  to  ruse  a  clamour  against 
ministers,  as  having  shamcfidly  betrayed  the^ 
nity  of  government,     Then  they  compel  the 
try  to  become  active  in  conferring  re« 
honours  on  the  persons  who  have  V)een  tJiei^ 
ments  of  their  disgrace;  and,  after  hai 
vilified  them  with  the  higher  orders  for  si 
laws  to  sleep  over  the  licentiousness  of  the " 
lace,  they  drive  them  (in  order  to  make 
their  former  inactivity)  to  some  act  of 
violenee,  which  ren<Iers  them  compielely  abli 
by   the   j>eople.     They,  who  remember  the 
which  attended  the  Middlesex  election,  the  i 
ing  of  the  prejsent  parliament,  antl  the  trans 
relative  to  Saint  George's  Fields,  will  not  txi 
ioss  for  an  application  of  these  remarks. 

That  this  h<jdy  may  be  enabled  to  comi 
the  ends  of  its  institution,  its  members  art  ( 
ever  to  aim  at  the  high  and   resjKjnsible  oi 
the  slate.    They  are  disirihuted  with  art  a!»<l  ji 
ment  through  all   the    secondary,   but  e^ 
departments  of  office,  and  through  the  hoo 
of  all  the  branches  of  the  royal  family:  mi 
one  hand  to  occupy  all  the  avenue*  to  the  tin 
and  on  tJie  other  to  forward  or  fnistrate  thei 
cution  of  any  measure,   according  to  ilidr 
interests.     For  with  the  credit  and  support i 
they  are  known  to  have,  though  for  ihe_ 
part  in  |i]acos  which  are  only  a  gentecJ 
salary,  they  possess  all  the  influence  of  I 
posts;  and  tliey  dictate  publickly  in  alin(Ml< 
thing,  even  with  a  parade  of  superiority, 
ever  they  dissent  (as  it  often  happens)  fmo 
nominal   leaders,  the  trained  part  of  the 
instinctively  in  the  secret,  is  sune  tu  follow 
provided  the  leaders,  sensible  of  their  situaliot,! 
not  of  tfiemsclvcs  recede  in  time  from  their  i 
declared   opinions.     This  latter  is   . 
case.     It  will  not  be  conceivable  t" 
has  not  seen  it,  what  pleaisure  is  tak< 
in  rendering  these  heads  of  office  tin 
temptiblc    and   ridiculous.     And   wUta  tlcv 
become  .<iO,  they  have  then  U»e  best  chtort  I 
being  well  supported. 

The    members  of  the    court  fkrlian  ■!• ' 
indi^innified  for  not  hohling  places  on  the 
hi'jghts  of  ihf  kingdom,  not  only  by  tlic  Iriuli 
affairs,  hut   also  by  tlie  fn-rfect  swrunty  in 
thi'y  enjoy  less  conspi<"uuus.  but  verv  ■'Kmn 
situations.  Their  places  are  in  expn  - 
or,  in  effect,  all  of  llK-m  for  life.      U  ,mi-»  ... 
and  most  respectable  persons  in  tlie  kiuf 
tossed  about  like  tennis  balls,  tI 
and  insolent  raprier,  nominist< 
an  oblique  irlance  at  the  lowest  ui 
an  attempt  be  made  upon  oiicof  th 
diatcly  he  Hhs  to  sanclnarv,  nn<l   ; 
most  inviolable  uf  all  promises.     .N. 
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>!ick  arranf>;ement  is  availuble  to  retnovp  any 
them  fiom  the  spcciHck  situation  he  holds  ; 
c  slightest  attempt  upon  one  of*  them,   by 
powerful  minister,  is  a  certain  preliminary 
own  destruction. 

iou«  of  their    independence,    they   bear 
ve«  with  a  lol^y  air  to  the  exteriour  mi- 
Like  Junissaries,  tliey  derive  a  kind  of 
n  fironi  the  very  condition  of  their  serxitiide. 
may  act  just  as  they  please,  provided  tliey 
Be  to  the  pireat  rulin^^  principle  of  their  insti- 
ll is,  therefore,  not  at  all  wonderful,  that 
i  should  be  so  desirous  of  adding  themselves 
t  body,  in  which  they  may  possess  and  recon- 
Itisfactions  the  ntosl  alluriuif,  and  seeming'iy 
contradictory  ;  cnjoying^  at  once  atl  the 
d    pleasure  of  independence,   and   all   the 
iucrt  and  fat  emolmnettta  of  servitude. 
is  a  sketch,  tliougli  a  slifcht  one,  of  the 
Utitution,  laws,  and  policy,  of  this  new  court 
"■"  "  "in.     The  name  by  which  they  choose  to 
!i   tliemselvcs,   is  that  of  fiitig's  men,  or 
friends,  by  an  invidious  exclusion  of 
I  ht»  majesty's  most  loyal  and  affectionate 
The  whole  system,  comprehendin^jthecx- 
1  inti-riour  administrations,  is  commonly 
ui  the  tcchnioHi  hmj^uag'e  of  the  court, 
cabinet  ;    in   French  or  English,  a^  you 
to  pronounce  it. 
liethcr  all  I  his  be  a  vision  of  a  distracted  brain^ 
iic  invention  of  a  malicious  hciirt,  or  a  real  far- 
country,  nmst  be  judged  by  the  appear- 
thin^  have  worn  for  eitjht  years  past, 
I  am  certain,  that  there  is  not  a  sing'le 
man,  in  or  out  of  office,  who  has  not,  at 
mc  or  other,  borne  testimony  to  the  tnitJi 
*hat    I    have  now  related.     In  particular,  no 
ic»n*  have  l«?en  more  stronc:  in  tlieir  assertions, 
lojiilrr  and  more  indecent  in  their  complaints, 
I   those  who  compose  all  the  exteriour  pari  of 
prc»4:nt   administration ;   in   whose  time  that 
Ins  arrivetl  at  such  an  height  of  jwwer,  and 
Itoldaeu  in  the  use  of  it,  a.s  may,  in  die  end, 
I  brinjr  nlM)ut  its  total  destruction. 
true,  that  about  four  years  a|;a,  ditrin-*^  the 
tioii  of  the  Marquis  of  Hockini^ham,  an 
wan  made  to  carry  on  ^rjvemment  without 
coocurrencc.       However,   tliis  wa.><  only  a 
t  cloud  ;  thev  were  hid  but  for  a  moment ; 
if  conMtclhirion    blazed    out  with  greater 
■ad  R  far  more  vigorous  inHuencc,  some 
ItVM  blown  over.     An  attempt  was  at 
made  (but  without  any  idea  of  prr>scrip- 
*)  to  break  their  corps,  to  discountenance  their 
,  to  npvive  connexions  of  a  different  kind, 
ihr.  principles  and  policy  of  the  Whic;;8, 
■te  iJm-  caus*"  of  liberty  by  ministerial 
and  thf  n  for  the  first  time  were  men 
he«l  in  office  to  every  principle  tljoy  had 
in  op|>osilion.    No  one  will  douht,  that 
were  abhorrerl  and  violently  opjKised  by 
&etk>n,  and  that   such  a  system  couUl 
t  short  duration. 
Apftcar  wMm  what  .drtited.  that  in   so 


much  discourse  upon  this  extraordinary  party,  I 
should  say  so  little  of  tlie  Earl  of  Bute,  who  is  the 
supposed  head  of  ft.  But  this  was  neither  owini; 
to  atlertation  nor  inadvertence,  I  have  carefullv 
avoided  the  introduttion  of  personal  reflections  of 
any  kind.  Much  the  areater  part  of  the  topicks 
which  have  l>eeti  used  to  blacken  this  nobleman 
are  either  mijtistor  frivolous.  At  best,  lliey  have 
a  tendency  to  -rive  the  resentment  of  this  bitter 
calamity  a  wroujj;  direction,  and  to  turn  a  puhlick 
ip-jevance  into  a  mtan,  personal,  or  a  danererous 
national  i^uarrel.  Where  there  is  a  rc^jular  scheme 
of  operations  carried  on,  it  is  the  system,  and  not 
any  individuiii  person  who  acts  in  it,  that  is  truly 
dan|L^erous.  This  system  has  not  arisen  solely  from 
the  ambition  of  Lord  Bute,  but  from  the  circum- 
stances which  favoured  it,  and  from  un  indifference 
to  tlic  constitution  which  had  been  for  some  time 
Sjowin^  amontj  our  f^rentry.  We  should  have 
been  tried  with  it,  if  the  Earl  of  Bute  had  never 
existed  ;  and  it  will  want  neither  a  contriving  head 
nor  active  members,  when  the  liiarl  of  Bute  exists 
no  longer.  It  '%&  not,  therefore,  to  rail  at  Lord 
Bute,  but  firmly  to  embody  aj^inst  this  court 
party  and  its  practices,  whrch  can  afford  us  any 
prosfiect  of  relief  in  our  present  condition. 

Another  motive  induces  nic  1o  put  the  personal 
consideration  of  Lord  Bute  whfilly  out  of  the 
question.  He  communicates  very  little  in  a  direct 
manner  with  the  srreater  j»art  of  our  men  of  busi- 
nes.s.  Tliis  has  never  been  his  custom.  It  is 
cnoui^di  for  him  Uial  he  surrounds  tlicm  with  his 
creatures.  Scveml  inuitjinc,  therefore,  that  they 
have  a  very  pood  excuse  for  doings  all  the  work  of 
this  faction,  when  they  have  no  personal  connexioti 
with  Lord  Bute.  But  whoever  liecomes  a  party 
to  an  administration,  composed  of  insulated  in- 
dividuals, without  faith  pli^^lited,  tic,  or  com- 
rtutn  princi|ile;  an  admitiistralion  constilutionully 
impotent,  because  sup|»orted  by  no  parly  in  the 
nation ;  he  who  contributes  to  destroy  the  con- 
nexions of  men  ami  their  trust  in  f)ne  another,  or 
in  any  sort  to  throw  the  'lepcndenee  of  publick 
counsels  upon  |)rivate  will  and  favour,  |>ossibly 
may  have  nothing:  t'>  do  wilh  the  Earl  of  Bute.  It 
matters  little  whether  he  be  the  fiicfid  or  the 
enemy  of  that  parficutar  person.  But  let  him  be 
who  or  what  he  will,  he  a}>ets  a  faction  that  is 
drivinij  hard  to  the  ruin  of  his  country.  He  is 
sapping^the  foundaliun  of  ils  liberty,  disturbing  iJie 
«jurces  of  its  domeslick  traru|uillity,  weakening 
its  g;overnment  over  ils  tiependencies,  di'^adin^  it 
from  all  its  importance  in  the  system  of  Europe. 

It  is  this  uMiiatural  infasiou  of  a  system  of  fa- 
vouritism into  a  ^ovenmirnt  which  in  a  preat  part 
of  ils  constitution  is  popular,  that  has  raised  the 
present  ferment  in  the  nation.  The  people,  without 
enlerinpf  d«'e[>lv  into  its  principles,  coidd  plainly 
perceive  its  etlects,  in  much  violence,  in  a  {^rent 
spirit  (»f  innovation,  and  a  f:;ener:tl  disorder  in  all 
the  functions  of  fjoveniment.  I  keep  my  eye  solely 
on  this  system  ;  if  1  s[»eak  uf  those  measnreji  which 
have  arisen  from  it,  it  will  be  so  far  only  as  they 
iliustrale  the  general  scheme.    This  is  the  fountain 
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of  all  those  bitter  waters,  of  which,  through  an 
hundred  different  conduits,  we  have  drunk  until 
we  are  ready  to  burst.  The  discretionary  power 
of  die  crown  in  the  formation  of  ministry,  abused 
by  bad  or  weak  men,  has  given  rise  to  a  system, 
w^hich  without  directly  violating  the  letter  of  any 
law,  operates  against  the  spirit  of  the  whole  con- 
stitution. 

A  plan  of  favouritism  for  our  executory  govern- 
ment is  essentially  at  variance  with  the  plan  of  our 
legislature.  One  great  end  undoubtedly  of  a  mix- 
ed government  like  ours,  composed  of  monarchy, 
and  of  controuls,  on  the  part  of  the  higher  people 
and  the  lower,  is  that  the  prince  shall  not  be  able 
to  violate  the  laws.  This  is  useful  indeed  and 
fundamental.  But  this,  even  at  first  view,  is  no 
more  tlian  a  negative  advantage ;  an  armour  merely 
defensive.  It  is  therefore  next  in  order, and  equal  in 
importance,  that  the  discretionary  powers  which 
are  necessarily  vested  in  the  monarch,  whether 
for  the  execution  of  the  laws,  or  for  the  nomina- 
tion to  magistracy  and  office,  or  for  conducting 
the  affairs  of  peace  and  war,  or  for  ordering 
the  revenue,  should  all  be  exercised  upon  pub- 
lick  principles  and  national  grounds,  and  not 
on  the  likings  or  prejudices,  the  intrigues  or 
policies,  of  a  court.  This,  I  said,  is  equal  in 
importance  to  the  securing  a  government  accord- 
ing to  law.  The  laws  reach  but  a  very  little 
way.  Constitute  government  how  you  please,  infi- 
nitely the  greater  part  of  it  must  depend  upon  the 
exercise  of  the  powers  which  are  left  at  large  to  the 
prudence  and  uprightness  of  ministers  of  state. 
Even  all  the  use  and  potency  of  the  laws  depends 
upon  tliem.  Without  tliem,  your  commonwealth 
is  no  better  than  a  scheme  upon  paper  ;  and  not  a 
living,  active,  effective  constitution.  It  is  possible 
that  through  negligence,  or  ignorance,  or  design 
artfully  conducted,  ministers  may  suffer  one  part 
of  government  to  languish,  another  to  be  perverted 
from  its  purposes,  and  every  valuable  interest  of 
the  country  to  fall  into  ruin  and  decav,  without 
possibility  of  fixing  any  single  act  on  which  a  cri- 
minal prosecution  can  be  justly  grounded.  The 
due  arrangement  of  men  in  the  active  part  of  the 
state,  far  from  being  foreign  to  the  purposes  of  a 
wise  government,  ought  to  be  among  its  very  first 
and  dearest  objects.  When,  therefore,  the  abettors 
of  the  new  system  tell  us,  tliat  between  them  and 
their  opposers  there  is  nothing  but  a  struggle  for 
power,  and  that  therefore  we  are  no  ways  con- 
cerned in  it;  we  must  tell  those  who  have  the 
impudence  to  insult  us  in  this  manner,  that,  of  all 
tilings,  we  ou^ht  to  be  the  most  concerned  who 
and  what  sort  of  men  they  are  that  hold  the  trust 
of  every  thing  that  is  dear  to  us.  Nothing  can 
render  this  a  point  of  indifference  to  the  nation, 
but  what  must  either  render  us  totally  desperate, 
or  sooth  us  into  the  security  of  idiots.  We  must 
soften  into  a  credulity  below  the  milkiness  of 
infancy,  to  think  all  men  virtuous.  We  must  be 
tainted  with  a  malignity  truly  diabolical,  to  believe 
all  the  world  to  be  etpially  wicked  and  corrupt. 
Men  are  in  publick  life  as  in  private,  some  good. 


some  evil.  The  elevation  of  the  one,  and  th 
pression  of  the  other,  are  tlie  first  objects  < 
true  policy.  But  that  form  of  government,  w 
neither  in  its  direct  institutions,  nor  in  then 
mediate  tendency,  has  contrived  to  throi 
affairs  into  the  most  trust-worthy  hands,  ba 
left  its  whole  executory  syst^n  to  be  dispoi 
agreeably  to  the  uncontrouled  pleasures  of  an 
man,  however  excellent  or  virtuous,  is  a  pi 
polity  defective  not  only  in  that  member,  but 
sequentially  erroneous  in  every  part  of  it. 

In  arbitrary  governments,  the  constituti( 
the  ministry  follows  the  constitution  of  the  I 
lature.  Both  the  law  and  the  magistrate  an 
creatures  of  will.  It  must  be  so.  Nothing,  ini 
will  appear  more  certain,  on  any  tolerable 
sideration  of  this  matter,  than  that  every 
of  government  ought  to  have  its  euiministn 
correspondent  to  its  legislature.  If  it  shooii 
otherwise,  things  must  fall  into  an  hideous  dim 
The  people  of  a  free  commonwealth,  who  i 
taken  such  care  that  tlieir  laws  should  be  then 
of  general  consent,  cannot  be  so  senseless  u 
suffer  their  executory  system  to  be  composed 
persons  on  whom  they  have  no  dependence,! 
whom  no  proofs  of  the  publick  love  and  confida 
have  recommended  to  those  powers,  upon  the  i 
of  which  the  very  being  of  the  state  depaMk 

The  popular  election  of  magistrates,  andpopd 
disposition  of  rewards  and  honours,  is  one  a  I 
first  advantages  of  a  free  state.  Withont  i^ 
something  equivalent  to  it,  perhaps  the  pdj 
cannot  long  enjoy  tlie  substance  of  freedom;  i 
tainly  none  of  the  vivifying  energy  of  good  ffttt 
ment  The  frame  of  our  commonwealth  did  i 
admit  of  such  an  actual  election :  but  it  protii 
as  well,  and  (while  tlie  spirit  of  the  consdOi 
is  preserved)  better,  for  all  the  effects  of  it,  4 
by  the  method  of  suffrage  in  any  deniocnuicktf 
whatsoever.  It  had  always,  until  of  late,  h 
held  the  first  duty  of  Parliament  to  refuse  /»• 
port  Government,  until  power  was  in  the  iM 
of  persons  who  were  acceptable  to  the  peopk, 
while  factions  predominated  in  the  Court  of  tH 
the  nation  had  no  confidence.  Thus  all  thefi 
effects  of  {)opular  election  were  supposed  w 
secured  to  us,  without  the  mischiefs  atteitdiif' 
perpetual  intrigue,  and  a  distinct  canvas  for** 
particular  oflice  throughout  the  body  of  the  pe^ 
This  was  the  most  noble  and  refined  parlrfj 
constitution.  The  people,  by  their  represent* 
and  grandees,  were  intrusted  with  a  delibtfli 
power  in  making  laws ;  the  king  with  the  con* 
of  his  negative.  The  king  was  intrusted  wiBj 
deliberative  choice  and  the  election  to  oflSce;  I 
people  had  the  negative  in  a  parliamentait^ 
iusal  to  support.  Fonnerly  this  power  of* 
troul  was  what  kept  ministers  in  awe  of  |W 
nients,  and  parliaments  in  reverence  *iw ' 
people.  If  the  use  of  tliis  power  of  contnrf 
the  system  and  persons  of  administration  is^ 
every  thing  is  lost,  parliament  and  all.  ^*' 
assure  ourselves,  that  if  parliament  will  tiunelf 
evil  men  take  jwssession  of  all  the  strong  lioW 


luntry,  anJ  allow  ihem  limes  and  means  to 
tlicmsclvcs.  under  a  pretence  of  a;^ivjn^  them 
rial,  and  iijxin  a  hope  of  discovering,  whe- 
ey  will  not  be  reformed  by  power,  urid 
f  Uieir  measures  will  not  be  better  than 
orals;  such  a  parliament  will  c:ive  coutvtt'- 
a  tlieir  measures  also,  whatever  that  parlia- 
lay  pretend,  and  whatever  those  measures 

y  good  political  institution  must  have  a  pre- 
operation  as  well  as  a  remedial.  It  ouij;-lit 
!  ti  natural  tendency  to  exclude  bad  men 
)t'eniment,  and  not  to  trust  for  the  safety 
state  to   subsequent    punishment  alone : 

Rt,  which  ha3  ever  been  tardy  and   irn- 
vd  which,  when  |K)wer  is  suffered  in  bad 
V  chance  to  fall  rather  ou  the  injured 
It.,  J 

e  crmunal. 

re  men  are  put  forward  into  the  great  trusts 
itale,  they  ouglit  by  their  conduct  to  have 
d  such  a  degree  of  estimation  in  their  coun- 
may  be  some  sort  of  pledge  and  security 
publick.  that  they  will  not  abuse  tliose 
It  is  no  mean  security  for  a  proper  use  of 
that  a  man  has  shown  by  the  gencnil 
of  his  actions,  that  the  affection,  tJie  good 
,  the  confidence  of  his  fellow  citizens  have 
iiong  the  principal  objects  of  his  life ;  and 
ha*  owed  none  of  the  degradations  of  his 
jr  fortune  to  a  settled  contempt,  or  occa- 
brfcilure  of  their  esteem, 
man  who  fx'forc  he  comes  into  power  has 
ids,  or  who  coming  into  power  is  obliged  to 
lis  friends,  or  who  losing  it  has  no  friends 
pntliize  with  him ;  he  who  has  no  sway 
part  of  the  lande<J  or  commercial 
It  whose  whole  importance  has  begun 
^ce,  and  is  sure  to  end  with  it ;  is  a 
i»l»o  Ought  never  to  Ijq  sufferetl  by  a  con- 
l^artiament  to  continue  in  any  of  those 
Bifrhich  confer  the  lead  and  flirection  of 
pciblick  arthirs:  Ixx-iuise  such  a  man  has 
irrion  tvith  the  interest  of  the  people. 
B  knots  or  cab;ds  of  men  who  have  trot 
r  avowctlly  withtiut  any  publick  principle, 
r  lo  »ll  their  conjunct  ini<piity  at  the  tii^her 
id  arc  tJicrofore  universally  <idious,  ought 
D  be  *uffere<l  to  domineer  in  the  state  ;  bc- 
\tty  have  nn  connexion  with  the  sentiments 
miont  of  the  people, 

considerations  which  in  my  opinion 

leccssity  of  having  some  l>ettcr  reason, 

intry,  and  h  free  parliament,  for  sup- 

fminwterii  of  the  crown,  tlian  that  sliort 

the  hint)  hn«  thmtijht  proper  to  fipjmint 

is  ftOMiething  verv  rourtly  in   this. 

int  with  all  sorts  of  mis- 

ours,  to  turn  the  views 

I   tium  tliL'  country   to   the    court. 

tJie  Toad  to  power,  that  is  the  road 

trod.     If  the  opinion  of  the  «-ouniry 

as  a  nuMU!*  of  power  f>r  considera- 

Irtir*   which    usuallv   prociirt^   that 

ao  idnger  culti»ale«l.     And  whe- 


ther it  will  be  right,  in  a  state  so  popubr  in  its 
constitution  as  ours,  to  leave  ambition  without 
popular  motives,  and  to  trust  all  to  the  o{>cration 
of  pure  virtue  in  the  minds  of  kings  ami  ministers, 
and  publick  men,  must  be  submitted  to  the  judg- 
ment and  good  sense  of  the  people  of  England. 

Cutniing  men  are  here  apt  to  break  in,  and, 
without  directly  controverting  the  principle,  to 
raise  objections  from  the  diflicuUy  under  which 
the  sovereign  labours,  to  distinguish  the  genuine 
voice  Jind  sentiments  of  his  people,  from  tlie  cla- 
mour of  a  faction,  by  which  it  is  so  easily  counter- 
feited. The  nation,  they  say,  is  generally  divided 
into  parlies,  with  views  and  passions  utterly  irre- 
concilable. If  the  king  should  put  his  alfairs 
into  the  hands  of  any  one  of  them,  he  is  sure  to 
disgust  tlie  rest ;  if  he  select  particular  men  from 
amotig  them  all,  it  is  a  hazard  that  he  di.sg\ists 
them  ail.  Those  who  are  letl  out,  however  divided 
before,  will  soon  run  into  a  botly  of  opposition ; 
whirh,  being  a  collection  of  many  discontents  into 
one  focus,  will  without  doubt  be  hot  and  violent 
enough.  Faction  will  make  its  cries  resound 
tlirough  the  nation,  as  if  the  whole  were  in  nn 
uproar,  when  by  f^ir  the  majority,  and  much  tJie 
better  part,  will  seem  for  awhile  as  it  were  an- 
nihilated by  the  quiet  in  which  their  virtue  and 
moderation  incline  them  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of 
governinent.  Besides  that  the  opinion  of  the  mere 
vulgar  is  a  miserable  rule  even  witli  regard  to 
themselves,  on  account  of  their  violence  and  in- 
stability. So  tJiat  if  you  were  to  gratify  tJiem  in 
tliejr  JHinioiir  to-day,  that  very  gratification  would 
be  a  ground  of  their  dissatisfaction  ou  the  next. 
Now  as  all  these  rules  of  publick  opinion  are  to  be 
collected  with  great  dilficulty,  and  to  be  applied 
with  equal  uncertainty  as  to  tlie  effect,  what  better 
can  a  king  of  England  do,  than  to  employ  such 
men  as  he  finds  to  have  views  and  inclinations 
must  conformable  to  his  own  ;  who  are  leasst  in- 
fected with  pride  and  self-will ;  and  who  are  least 
moved  by  such  popular  humours  a.s  are  fieqietually 
traversing  his  designs,  and  disturbing  his  sen'ice ; 
trusting  tliat  when  he  means  no  ill  to  his  |>eople, 
he  will  be  supported  in  hi.s  appointments,  whetliei* 
he  chooses  to  keep  or  to  change,  as  liis  private 
judgment  or  his  pleasure  leads  him.  He  will 
find  a  sure  resource  in  the  real  weight  and  in- 
fluence of  the  crown,  when  it  is  not  suffered  t-o 
become  an  instnmient  in  the  hands  of  a  faction. 

I  will  not  pretend  to  say  that  there  is  nothing 
at  all  in  this  mode  of  reasoning:  because  I  will 
not  a.ssert  that  there  is  nu  difliculty  in  the  art  of 
government.  Undoubtedly  the  very  best  admini- 
stration must  encounter  a  great  deal  of  opposition ; 
and  tlie  very  worst  will  find  more  supfiort  than  it 
deserves.  Sufficient  appearances  will  never  be 
wanting  to  those  who  have  a  mind  to  deceive 
themselves.  It  13  a  fallacy  in  constant  use  with 
those  who  would  level  all  things,  and  confound 
right  with  wrong,  to  insist  tipon  the  inconveniencies 
which  are  attached  to  every  choice,  without  Iwking 
into  consider-ition  Ihe  iliffereut  weight  and  conse- 
quence of  those  incunveniencicii.     The  question 
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is  not  concerning^  absolute  discontent  or  perfect 
satisfaction  in  government ;  ncitlier  of  which  can 
Ijc  pure  and  unmixed  at  any  time,  or  upon  any 
system.  The  controversy  is  about  that  de|n"ee  of 
good-hiimoor  in  the  people,  whirh  may  |x)ssibly 
be  attained,  and  ought  certainly  to  be  looked  for. 
While  some  politicians  may  be  wailing  to  know 
whether  the  sense  of  every  individual  be  apiinst 
them,  accurately  distinguishing  the  vulgar  from  the 
better  sort,  drawing  lines  between  the  enterprises 
of  a  faction  and  the  cH'orts  of  a  people,  they  niay 
chance  to  see  the  government,  which  they  are  so 
nicely  weighing^,  and  dividing,  and  distinguishing, 
tumble  to  the  ground  in  the  midst  of  their  wise 
deliberation.  Prudent  men,  when  so  great  an 
object  as  tlic  security  of  government,  or  even  its 
peace,  is  at  stake,  will  not  run  the  risk  of  a  decision 
which  may  be  fatal  to  it.  Tliey  who  can  read  the 
political  sky  will  see  a  hurricane  in  a  cloud  no 
bigpger  than  a  hand  at  the  very  edge  of  the  horizon, 
and  will  run  into  the  6rst  harbour.  No  lines  can 
be  laid  down  for  civil  or  political  wisdom.  They 
are  a  matter  incapable  of  exact  definition.  But, 
though  no  man  can  draw  a  stroke  between  tlte 
confines  of  day  and  night,  yet  light  and  dnrkness 
are  upon  tlie  whole  tolerably  distinguishable. 
Nor  will  it  he  impossible  for  a  prince  to  find  out 
such  a  mode  of  government,  and  such  persons  to 
administer  it,  as  will  give  a  great  degree  of  con- 
tent to  his  people  :  without  any  curious  and  anxioirs 
resesirch  for  that  abstract,  universal,  perfect  har- 
mony, which  while  he  is  seeking,  he  abandons 
those  means  of  ordinary  tranquillity  which  are  in 
his  power  without  any  research  at  all. 

It  is  not  more  the  duty  than  it  is  the  interest  of 
a  prince,  to  aim  at  giving  tranquillity  to  his  go- 
vernment. But  tliose  who  advise  him  may  have 
an  interest  in  disorder  and  confusion.  If  the  opi- 
nion of  the  people  is  agairist  them,  they  will  natu- 
rally wish  that  it  should  have  no  prevalence. 
Here  it  is  that  the  pecjple  must  on  their  part  shew 
themselves  sensible  of  tlieir  own  value.  Their 
whole  importance,  in  the  Brst  instance^  and  afler- 
wiirda  their  whole  freedom,  is  at  stake.  Tlteir 
freedom  cannot  long  survive  their  importance. 
Here  .'it  is  that  tlie  natural  strenglh  of  the  king- 
dom, tlie  great  peers,  the  leading  landed  gentle- 
men, the  opulent  merchants  and  maimfacturers, 
the  sidistantial  yeomanry,  must  interpose,  to  res- 
cue Uicir  prince,  themselves,  and  their  poste- 
rity. 

We  are  at  present  at  isstie  upon  this  point.  We 
arc  in  the  great  crisis  of  this  contention  :  and  tlje 
part  which  men  take,  one  way  or  other,  will  serve 
to  discriminate  tlieir  characters  and  tlieir  princi- 
ples. ITntil  the  mutter  is  decided,  the  country 
will  remain  in  its  present  confusion.  For  while  a 
system  of  administration  is  attempted,  entirely  re- 
pugnant to  the  genius  of  the  people,  and  not  con- 
fumiable  to  the  plan  of  their  government,  every 
thing  u>u:it  nt-ccjisarily  be  disordered  for  a  time, 
until  this  system  deMroyn  the  constitution,  or  the 
constitution  gels  the  belter  of  this  system. 

There  is,  in  my  upiniun,  u  peculiar  veuom  and 


malignity  in  this  political  distemper  beywd  Miy 
ihat  I  have  heard  or  read  of.     In  formw 
projectors  of  arbitrary  government  attacked  ofth^ 
the  liberties   of  their  country;    a  design  »ureljr 
miiichievous  enough  to  have  satisfied  a  mind  of  tM 
most  unruly  and>ition.     But  a  system   unfitroar< 
able  to  freedom  may  be  so  formed,  as  considerably 
to  exalt  the  grandeur  of  the  state;   and  r^-  "•  - 
find,  in  tlie  pride  and  splendour  of  that  p 
some  sort  of  consolation  for  the  loss  of  tiKu  »oin 
privileges.     Indeed  the  increase  of  the  powmif 
the  state  has  often  been  urged  by  artful  in 
pretext  for  some  abridgement  of  the  public 
But  the  scheme  of  the  junto  under  conside 
not  only  strikes  a  palsy  into  every  nerve  of  oi 
constitution,  but  in  the  same  degree  beaum 
stupiHes  the   whole  executive  power :    rem 
government  in  all  its  grand  operations 
uncertain,  inetFectivc  ;  making  ministers 
attempting,  and  incapable  of  executing,  any 
plan  of  domestick  arrangement,  or  of  forei^ 
ticks.     It  tends  to  produce  neitJier  the  secuxitT 
a  free  government,  nor  the  energy  of  a  monirc 
tJiat  is  absolute.      Accordingly,  the    crown  Im 
dwindled  away,  in  proportion  to  the  unnatural  oi 
turgid  growth  of  this  excrescence  on  the  court. 

The  ioteriour  ministry  are  sensible.  iIki* 
a  situation  which  sets  in  its  full  light  th« 
the  hearts  of  a  people  ;  and  tliey  well  k 
the  beginning  of  the  importance  of  tin 
mii.st  be  the  end  of  theirs.     For  this  reaiua 
discover  upon  all  occasions  the   utmost  fetf 
every  tiling,  which  by  possibility  may  lead  to 
an  event.   I  do  not  mean  that  they  manifeJt  o; 
that  pious  fear  which  is  backward  to  commit 
safety  of  the  country  to  the  dubious  cxp«r 
of  war.     Such  a  fear,  being  the  tender  sen: 
of  virtue,  excited,  a.s  it  is  regulated,  by  n 
frequently  shews  itself  in  a  seasonable  boldi 
which  keeps  danger  at  a  distance,  by  seemiaf 
despise  it.     Their  fear  betrays  to  the  first 
of  the  eye,  its  true  cau«e,  and  its  real  ol 
Foreign  powers,  confident  in  the  kuowledt 
their  character,  have  not  scrupled  to  violttf  1 
most  solemn  treaties ;  and,  in  defiance  of 
make  conquests  in  the  midst  of  at:' 
and  in  the  heart  of  Europe.    Such  Wii 
of  Corsica,  by  the  professed  enemies  of  Uk 
of  mankind,  in  defiance  of  Uiose  who  >• 
merly  its  professed  defenders.     M\'  ! 
claims  upon  the  same  powers:  right- 
to  have  been  sacred  to  tliem  as  well  its  to: 
they  had  tlieir  origin  in  our  lenity  and 
towards  France  and  Spain  in  tlie  day  of  their 
humiliation.     Such  I  call  the  ransom  of  M 
and  the  demand  on  France  for  tlie  East  India 
soners.     But  these  powers  put  a  jui»t  cool 
in  their  resource  of  the  double  tabinrt, 
demands  (one  of  them  at  least)  arc  h 
towards  an  acquittal  by  pre^cripiii  ■< 

begins  tospreau  her  cobwebs  over  att  tut  Jitint 
remonstrances.  Some  of  the  most  vaMl 
branches  of  our  trade  are  al»o  on  the  point 
]>criiiliing  from  the  same  cause.     I  do  net 
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which  bear  without  the  hand  of 
;  I  mean  thos«  which  the  policy 
had  formerly  secured  to  us ;  1  mean  to 
',  and  distinguish  the  trade  of  Poitugal,  the 
it  uiiich,  and  tiic  p)wer  of  the  cabal,  have 
ind  tlie  same  ic^ra. 

;  by  any  chance,  the  ministers  who  stand  be- 
bc  curtain  possessor  affect  any  spirit,  it  makes 
Or  no  impression.  Foreign  courts  and  minis- 
(Who  were  among  the  first  to  discover  and  to 
t  by  this  invention  of  the  double  cabinet, 
id  very  httle  to  their  remonstrances.  They 
r  tltat  those  shadows  of  ministers  have  nothing 
)im  the  ultimate  disposal  of  things.  Jealousies 
Vumosiiies  are  sedulously  nourishcfl  in  tlie 
ind  administration,  and  have  been  evt-ii  cou- 
pd  as  a  causa  sine  qua  non  in  its  con-stttuttun  : 
K  foreign  courts  have  a  certainty,  that  no- 
'  can  be  done  by  common  counsel  in  this  na- 
if one  of  those  ministers  oflicidily  takes  up 
|in«s  with  spirit,  It  serves  only  the  better  to 
tlize  tlie  meanness  of  ihe  rest,  and  the  discord 
eni  all.  His  colleagues  in  office  are  in  haste 
like  him  off,  and  to  disclaim  tlie  whole  of  his 
Mdiogs.  Of  this  nature  was  that  astonishmg 
[Ktion,  in  which  Lord  Rochford,  our  ambas- 
r  at  Paris,  remonstrated  against  tlie  iitlempt 
k  Corsica,  in  conseijuence  of  a  direct  authority 
,  Lord  Shelbume.  This  remonstrance  the 
ett  minister  treated  witli  the  contempt  thut  was 
|bJ:  as  he  wa^  assured,  from  tiic  ambassador 
•  court  to  ours,  tliat  these  orders  of  Lord 
>orne  were  not  supported  by  the  rest  of  the 
id  like  to  have  said  British)  administriition. 
Rochfonl,  a  man  of  spirit,  could  not  endure 
on.  The  consequences  were,  however, 
lie  returns  from  Paris,  and  conies  home 
■ngcr.  Lord  Shelburne,  who  gave  the  or- 
obligcd  to  give  up  the  seals.  Lord  Roch- 
iirho  oljcyed  these  orders,  receives  them.  He 
however,  into  another  department  of  the 
oflic«,  that  he  mit;ht  not  be  obhged  officially 
^ttiesce.  in  one  situation,  under  what  he  had 
monstrate<l  against,  in  another.  .\t 
Duke  of  Choiseul  considered  lliis  oflire 
t  aA  a  compliment  to  him  :  here  it  w;ls 
as  an  attention  to  the  delicacy  of  Lord 
But  whether  the  compliment  was  to 
boUi,  to  this  nation  it  was  the  same.  By 
tion  the  condition  of  our  court  lay  ex- 
II  its  nakedncM.  Our  oflire  correspori- 
ha*  lost  all  pretence  to  autlientirity  :  British 
f  i»  brought  into  derision  in  those  nations, 
I  while  ago  trembled  at  the  power  of  our 
wiiibt  llttiy  looked  up  with  contidunce  to  the 
,  ficmaets,  and  candour,  which  shone  in  all 
"  tiont.  1  represent  tliis  matter  exactly 
in  which  it  has  been  universally  re- 

|i Jna  been  tlte  aspect  of  our  foreign  politicks, 
(ibp  iafloenoe  of  a  double  cabinet.  VVith  such 
■agem««it  3*t  court,  it  is  impossible  it  should 
^BBD  Nor  is  it  possible  that  this 

kflto ...        L  a.  belter  effect  upon  the  go vcrn- 


meiit  of  our  dependencies,  the  first,  tlie  dearest, 
anfl  most  delicate  objects,  of  tlie  inti-rrour  policy  of 
this  empire.  The  colonies  know,  that  administra- 
tion is  separated  froin  the  court,  divided  within 
itself,  ajid  detested  by  the  nation.  The  double 
cabinet  has,  in  both  the  parts  of  it,  shewn  the  most 
malignant  dispositions  towards  them,  without  beifig 
able  to  ilo  them  the  smallest  mischief. 

They  are  convinced,  by  sufhcient  experience, 
that  no  plan,  either  of  lenity  or  rigour,  can  be 
pursued  with  uniformity  and  perseverance.  There- 
fore they  turn  their  eyes  entirely  from  Great 
Britain,  where  tliey  have  neither  dependence  on 
friemlship,  nor  apprehension  from  enmity.  They 
look  to  themselves,  and  their  own  arrangements. 
They  grow  every  day  into  alienation  from  lljis 
country ;  and  whilst  tijey  are  becoming  discon- 
nected with  our  government,  we  have  not  the 
consolation  to  find,  that  they  are  even  friendly  in 
their  new  independence.  Nothing  can  equal  the 
futility,  the  weakness,  the  rashness,  the  timidity, 
tlie  perpetual  contradiction  in  the  management  of 
our  affairs  in  that  part  of  the  world.  A  volume 
might  be  written  on  this  melancholy  subjert ;  but 
it  were  better  to  leave  it  entirely  to  the  reflections 
of  the  reader  himself,  than  not  to  treat  it  in  the 
extent  it  deserves. 

Ill  what  manner  our  domesttck  economy  is  affect 
cd  by  this  system,  it  is  needless  to  explain      It  is 
the  perpetual  subject  of  their  own  complaints. 

The  court  party  resolve  the  whole  into  faction. 
Having  said  something  before  upon  this  subject,  I 
shall  only  observe  here,  that,  when  they  give  this 
account  of  tfie  prevalence  of  faction,  they  present 
no  very  favourable  aspect  of  tlie  confidence  of  die 
people  in  tJieir  own  government.  They  may  l>e 
assured,  that  however  they  amuse  tliemselves  witli 
a  variety  of  projects  for  substituting  something 
else  in  the  place  of  that  great  and  only  foundation 
of  government,  the  confidence  of  the  peopJe, 
every  attempt  will  but  ninke  their  condition  worse. 
When  men  imagine  that  their  food  is  only  a  cover 
for  poison,  and  when  they  neither  love  nor  trust 
the  hand  that  serves  it,  it  is  not  the  name  of  the 
roiist  beef  of  Old  England,  dial  will  persuade  them 
to  sit  down  to  the  table  that  is  spread  for  them. 
When  the  people  conceive  that  laws,  and  tribumds, 
and  even  popular  assemblies,  arc  perverled  from 
the  ends  of  their  Institution .  they  find  in  thf>se 
names  of  degenerated  establisliments  only  new 
mtjiivcs  to  discontent.  Those  hwlics,  which,  when 
full  of  life  and  beauty,  lay  in  their  arms,  and  were 
their  joy  and  comfort,  when  dead  and  putrid,  be- 
come but  the  more  loathsome  from  remembrance 
of  former  endearments.  A  sidlen  gloom  and 
furious  disorder  prevail  by  tits:  the  nation  loses  its 
relish  for  peace  and  prosjK'rilv  ;  as  it  did  in  tliat 
season  of  fullness  which  o|>eufd  our  troubles  in  the 
time  of  Charles  the  First.  A  s^^iccies  of  men  to 
whom  a  state  of  order  would  become  a  sentence 
of  obscurity,  are  nourishcl  into  a  dangerous  mag- 
nitude by  the  heat  of  intestine  disturbances;  and 
it  is  no  wonder  that,  by  a  sort  of  sinister  piety, 
they  dierish,  in  their  turn,  tlie  disorders  which  are 
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the  parents  of  all  their  consequence.  Superficial 
observers  consider  such  persons  as  the  cause  of  llie 
piibhck  uneasiness,  wlien,  in  truth,  they  are  nothing 
inore  than  Uie  eHect  of  it.  Goorl  men  hiok  upoti 
this  dislntcteti  scene  with  sorrow  and  indig^nation. 
Their  hands  are  tied  beliind  them.  They  are  de- 
spoiJed  of  Jill  the  power  wliirh  mi^ht  enable  tliem 
to  reconcile  Uie  strength  of  governnienl  with  Uie 
rights  of  the  people.  They  stand  in  a  most  dis- 
tressing: aJternative.  But  in  tlie  election  amonjE^ 
evils  they  hope  belter  tiling  from  temporary  con- 
fijsion,  than  from  establishe'J  servitude,  in  the 
mean  time,  the  voice  of  law  is  not  to  be  heard. 
Fierce  licentiousness  begets  violent  restraints.  The 
mihtnry  arm  is  the  sole  reliance;  and  then,  call 
your  constitution  what  you  please,  it  is  the  sword 
that  governs.  The  civil  prjwer,  like  every  other 
tJiat  calls  in  the  aid  of  an  ally  stronger  than  itself, 
pcrislies  by  the  assistance  it  receives.  But  the  con- 
trivers of  this  scheme  of  gfnemnient  will  not  trust 
solely  to  tlie  military  power ;  because  tliey  are  cun- 
ning men.  Their  restless  and  crooked  spirit  drives 
tliem  to  rake  in  the  dirt  of  every  kind  of  expe- 
dient. Unable  to  rule  the  multitude,  they  endea- 
vour to  raise  divisions  amongst  them.  One  mob  is 
liircd  to  destroy  another;  a  procedure  which  at 
once  encourages  tlie  boldness  of  the  populace,  and 
justly  encreases  their  discontent.  Men  become 
pensioners  of  state  on  account  of  their  abilitJes  in 
the  array  of  riot,  and  the  discipline  of  confusion. 
Government  is  put  under  the  disgruret'ul  necessity 
of  protecting  from  the  severity  of  flic  laws  that 
very  licentiousness,  which  the  laws  hud  been  before 
viofated  to  repress.  Every  thing  partakes  of  the 
original  disorder.  Anarchy  predominates  without 
freedom,  and  sen-itude  without  submission  or 
subordination.  These  are  the  consequences  in- 
evitable to  our  publick  peace,  from  the  scheme  of 
rendering  the  executory  government  at  once  odious 
and  feeble ;  of  freeing  administration  from  the 
^constitutional  and  salutary  controul  of  parliament, 
and  inventing  for  it  a  new  amtroul,  unknown  to 
the  constitution,  an  interiour  cabinet ;  which 
brings  the  whole  body  of  govemraenl  into  con- 
fusion and  contempt. 

After  having  stated,  as  shortly  as  I  am  able,  the 
effects  of  this  system  on  our  foreign  affairs,  on  the 
policy  of  our  government  widi  regard  to  our  de- 
^  pendencies,  and  on  the  interiour  economy  of  the 
commonwealth;  there  remains  only,  in  this  pait 
'of  my  design,  to  say  something  of  the  grand  prin- 
ciple which  first  recommended  this  system  at  court. 
The  pretence  was,  to  prevent  the  king  from  being 
[enslaved  by  a  faction,  and  made  a  prisoner  in  his 
[closet.     This  scheme  might  have  been  expected  to 
[answer  nt  least  its  own  end,  and  to  indemnify  the 
king,  in  his  personal  capacity,  for  all  the  confusion 
into  which  it  has  thrown  his  government.    But  has 
it  in  reality  answered  tJiis  purpose  ?     1   am  sure, 
if  it  hud,  every  affectionate  subject  would  have 
one  motive  for  enduring  with  patience  all  tlie  evils 
¥rhi<h  attind  it. 

In  order  to  come  at  the  truth  of  thi«  matter,  it 
Biav  not  be  ami&s  to  consider  it  sorriewhat  in  detail. 


I  speak  here  of  the  king,  and  not  of  the  crowuj 
tiie  interests  of  which  we  have  iilrcady  toorLi'^j. 
Independent  of  that  greatness  which  «  king  ^>y 
sesses  merely  by  being  a  representative  of  the  na- 
tional dignity,  the  things  in  which  he  may  liuvcai 
individual  interest  seem  to  be  tliese ;  —  wcaJtit  aiv 
cumulateil ;  wealth  spent  in  magnificence,  pics- 
sure,  or  beneficence ;  personal  respect  »na  n- 
tention  ;  and,  above  all,  private  ease  and  rcpoatdt 
mind.  Tlicse  compose  the  inventory  of  pr(i«peni« 
circumstances,  whether  they  regard  a  prince  or 
subject ;  their  enjoyments  differing  only  in 
scale  upon  which  tjiey  are  formed. 

Suppose  tlien  we  were  to  ask,  wheth*-' 
has  been  richer  than  his  predecessors  i>, 
latcd  wealth,  since  the  establishment  of  li 
of  favouritism  ?  I  believe  it  will  be  found  I 
picture  of  royal  indigence,  which  our  court 
presented  until  this  year,  has  been  truly  hiimi 
ting.       Nor  has  it    been  relieved  from  this  iii< 
seemly  distress^  but  by  means  which  have  hazanM 
the  affection  of  the  people,  and  shaken  tlieir 
fidence  in  parliament.     If  the  publick  Irei 
have  been  exhausted  in  magniHcence  and 
dour,  this  distress  would  have  been  accouni 
and  in  some  measure  justified.     Nothing 
be  more  unworthy  of  this  nation.  Uiaa  with  a 
and  mechanical  rule,  to  mete  out  the  spleitdov. 
the  crown.     Indeed  I  have  found  very  few 
sons  disposed  to  so  ungenerous  a  ])roceauiv. 
the  generality  of  people,  it  must  be  conft 
feel  a  good  deal  mortified,  when  they  cc>inpi 
wants  f>f  the  court  with  its  exj>ences.    Tiirv 
not  heliold  the  cause  of  tliLs  distress  in  anv  p 
of  the  apparatus  of  royal  magnificence.    In 
tliLs,  they  see  nothing  but  the  operations  of 
mony,  attended  with  all  the  consequence* 
fusion.    Nothing  ex|K'nded,  notJiin^  <iiifi] 
wonder  is  encreased  by  their  knoul 
sides  the  revenue  settled  on  hiti  majc.-t>  rv.-. 
to  the  amoimt  of  800,000/.  a  year,  he  hsjs 
ther  aid  from  a  large  pension   list,  near  90,'' 
a  year,  in  Ireland  ;   from  the  protliiccof  tin 
of  Lnncaster  (which  we  are  told  hu- 
impruved);    from  the  revenue  of   ' 
Cornwall ;    from  the  American  quii-u 
the  four  and  a  half /icr  vent,  duly  in  thi 
Islands ;  this  last  worth  to  be  sure  ruusw 
more  than  40,000/.  a  year.  The  whole  i«fM 
not  much  short  of  a  million  annually. 

These  are  revenues  within  the  knovM^ 
cognizance  of  our  national  councils.    We 
direct  right  to  examine  into  tlie  rerr  itit* 
majesty's  German  dominions,  and    : 
of  Usnaburg.     This  is  unquestionai.l ,  i;.. 
that  which  is  not  within  the  province  ul  !>*'' 

ment,  is  yet  within  the  sphere  of  cvr--  

reflection.      If  a  foreign  prince  re- 
us, the  stale  of  his  revenues  could  n  i  r.iii  "t 
comin^r  llie  subject  of  our  spcculati<m.  Fillfdl 
an  anxious  concvrn  for  whaim. 
fare  of  our  .«(ovcrei!rn.  it  i*  impt 
ing  the  miserable  cii.  .,4i„ 

been  brought,  that  i^ 
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passef!  over.  Tliere  is  an  opinion  univer- 
it  these  revenues  produce  snmetliinsr  not 
derable,  clear  of  all  charges  and  establish- 

This  produce  the  people  do  not  believe  lo 
■ded,  nor  perceive  to  be  spent.  It  is  ac- 
I  for  in  the  only  manner  it  can,  by  snp- 
ihat  it  is  drawn  away,  for  the  support  of 
urt  faction,  which,  whilst  il  distresses  the 
itnpoverishes  the  prince  in  every  otie  of  Uh 
n.  I  once  more  caution  the  reader,  that 
t  or^  this  consideration  concerning:  the 
revenue,  rs  if  I  supposed  we  had  a  direct 
>  examine  into  the  expendittire  of  any  part 
lut  solely  for  the  pur|X)se  of  sliewin*j^  how 
lis  system  of  favouritism  has  l>ecn  advan- 

to  tJie  monarch  himself;  which,  without 
eence,  has  sunk  him  into  a  state  of  un- 
Ittorerty ;  at  the  same  time  that  he  pos- 
vRry  means  of  affluence,  fiom  ample 
s,  both  in  this  country,  and  in  other  parts 
ominions. 

this  uvftem  provided  better  for  the  treat- 
;romins  his  high  and  sacred  character,  and 

the  king  from  those  disgusts  attached  to 
MlHy  of  empIovin«^  men  who  are  not  per- 
■reeable  ?  This  is  a  topitk  upon  which 
rpVeasons  I  cotdil  wish  to  he  silent ;  but 
lence  of  securinir  afrainst  such  causes  of 
M,  is  the  corner-stone  of  the  court-partv, 
lllNever  so  happene<i,  that  if  I  were  to  fix 
ir  one  point,  in  which  this  system  Fias  been 
articularly  and  shamefully  blatnahic,  the 
irhirli  it  has  produced  would  justify  me  in 
g"  for  that  point  its  tendency  to  deg^rade 
lonal  dignity  nf  the  sovereisrn,  and  to  ex- 
it lo  a  thousand  contradictions  and  morti- 
B.  It  is  but  too  evident  in  what  manner 
rejectors  of  royal  greatness  have  fulHllcd 
p  maw;nifioent  promises.  Witliout  recapilu- 
ill  the  circumstances  of  the  rei2;n,  every 
which  is,  more  or  less,  a  melancholy  proof 
rutii  of  what  I  have  advanced,  let  us  con- 
le  lancjuBge  of  tlie  court  but  a  few  years 
nceming  most  of  the  persons  now  in  the 
I  adniinistration  ;  let  me  ask,  whether  any 
to  Ote  personal  feelings  of  the  sovereign 
ponibty  contrive  a  keener  instrument  of 
Mion.  and  degra<l-irion  of  all  dignity,  thnn 
e*iTy  part  and  member  of  the  present  ar- 
enl '     Nor,   in   the  whole  course  of  our 

has  any  compliance  with  the  will  of  the 
CTpf  been  known  to  extort  from  any  prince 
n  contradiction  to  all  hia  own  declared  af- 
t  WiH  dislikes,  lh;(n  that  which  is  now 
I,  in  direct  opposition  to  every  thing  the 
Bppnn'c  and  desire. 

>pinipn  pre^-ails,  tlint  greatness  has  been 
i«n  once  advised  to  submit  to  certain  con- 
itmm  towards  individuals,  which  have  been 
^ptlie  entreaties  of  a  nation.  For  the 
nbdd  mOrt  dependent  instrument  of  this 
knows,  that  there  are  hours  when  its  ex- 
I  nee  Vi  it ;  and 
Indeed  it  is 


a  law  of  nature,  that  whoever  ia  necessary  to  what 
we  have  made  our  object  is  sure,  in  some  way,  or 
in  some  time  or  other,  to  become  our  master.  All 
this  however  is  submitted  to,  in  order  to  avoid  that 
monstrous  evil  of  governing  in  concurrence  with 
the  opinion  of  the  people.  For  it  seems  to  be  iuid 
down  as  a  maxim,  that  a  king  has  some  sort  of 
interest  in  giving  uneasiness  to  his  subjects  :  that 
all  who  are  pleasing  to  them,  are  to  be  of  course 
disagreeable  to  him  :  that  as  soon  as  the  persons 
who  are  odious  at  court  are  known  to  be  odious 
to  llie  people,  it  is  snatched  at  as  a  lucky  occa- 
sion of  showeritiiT  down  upon  them  all  kinds  of 
emohirocuts  and  honours.  None  are  considered 
as  well-wishers  to  the  crown,  btit  those  who  ad- 
vised to  some  unpopular  course  of  action  ;  none 
capable  of  serving  it,  but  those  who  are  obliged 
to  call  at  every  instant  upon  all  its  power  for  the 
safety  of  their  lives.  None  are  supposed  to  be  fit 
priests  in  the  temple  of  government,  but  the  per- 
sons who  are  compelled  to  fiy  into  it  for  sanctu- 
ary. Such  is  the  effect  of  this  refined  project; 
such  is  ever  the  result  of  all  lire  contrivances, 
which  are  used  to  free  men  from  the  servitude  of 
tlicir  reason,  and  from  the  necessity  of  ordering 
their  affairs  according  to  their  evident  interests. 
These  contrivances  oblige  them  to  run  into  a  real 
and  ruinous  servitude,  in  order  to  ax'oid  a  supposed 
restraint,  that  might  be  attended  with  advantage. 

If  therefore  this  system  has  so  ill  answered  its 
own  grand  pretence  of  saving  the  king  from  the 
necessitY  of  employing  persons  disagreeable  to  him, 
has  it  given  more  peace  and  tranquillity  to  his 
majesty's  private  hours  ?  No,  most  certainly.  The 
fi^ither  of  hi*  people  cannot  possibly  enjoy  repose, 
while  his  family  is  in  such  a  state  of  distraction. 
Then  what  has  the  crown  or  the  king  profited  by 
all  tiiis  tine-wronght  scheme  ?  Is  he  more  rich,  or 
more  splendid,  or  more  powerful,  or  more  at  his 
ease,  by  so  many  labours  and  contrivances  f  Have 
they  not  beggared  his  exclie(|uer,  tarnished  the 
splendour  of  his  court,  sunk  his  dignity,  galled 
his  feelings,  discomposed  the  whole  order  and 
happiness  of  his  private  life  ? 

It  will  be  very  hard.  I  believe,  to  state  in  what 
respect  the  king  has  profited  by  that  faction 
which  presumptuously  clioose  to  call  themselves 
his  frii'nfls. 

W  particular  men  had  grown  into  an  attach- 
ment, by  the  distinguished  honotir  of  the  society 
of  their  sovereign  ;  and,  by  being  the  partakers  of 
his  amusements,  came  sometimes  to  prefer  the 
gratification  of  his  personal  inclinations  to  the 
support  of  his  high  character,  the  tiling  would  be 
very  natural,  and  it  would  be  excusable  enough. 
But  the  pleasant  part  of  the  story  is,  that  these 
kinij's  friends  have  no  more  ground  for  usurping 
such  a  title,  than  a  resident  freeholder  in  Cum- 
berland or  in  Cornwall.  They  are  only  known  to 
their  sovereign  by  kissing  his  hand,  for  the  offices, 
pensions,  and  grant?,  into  which  they  have  deceived 
lifs  benieriity.  May  no  storm  ever  come,  which 
will  put  the  firmness  of  their  att.ichnient  to  the 
proof;    and  which,   in  the  midst  of  confusions, 
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and  terrours,  and  Bufferings,  may  demonstrate  ihe 
eternal  difference  between  a  true  and  severe  friend 
to  tlie  monarchy,  and  a  slipjjcry  sycoplnuit  to  the 
court !      Quantum  infido  scarree  distabit  amicvs. 

So  far  1  have  considered  die  efl'ect  of  the  court 
system,  chiefly  as  it  operates  upon  the  executive 
fi'giovemment,  on  the  temper  of  the  peofile,  and  on 
the  happiness  of  die  sovereigpn.  It  remains  tJial 
we  should  consider,  wilh  a  little  attention,  its 
operation  upon  parliament. 

Parliiunemt  was  indeed  tlie  e:reat  object  of  all 
these  politicks,  the  end  at  which  tliey  aimed,  as 
Weil  as  the  insti'ument  by  which  ihey  were  to 
operate.  But,  before  parliamenl  coidd  be  made 
subservient  to  a  system,  by  which  it  was  to  be 
degraded  from  the  dig-nity  of  a  national  council 
into  a  mere  nieniber  of  the  court,  it  must  be 
greatly  changed  from  its  ori^^inal  character. 

In  speaking  of  this  lK>dy,  I  have  my  eye  chiefly 
on  tlic  house  of  commons.  I  hope  I  shall  Ix' 
induli^ed  in  a  few  observations  on  the  nature  and 
character  of  tliat  assembly  ;  not  with  regard  to 
its  lei/al  form  and  power,  but  to  its  spirit,  and 
to  tiie  purposes  it  is  meant  to  answer  in  tlie  con- 
stitution. 

The  house  of  commons  was  supposed  originally 
to  be  no  part  of  the  standing  government  of  this 
country.  It  was  considered  as  a  controul,  issuing 
imntediutely  from  the  people,  and  specfJily  to  be 
resolved  into  the  mass  from  whence  it  arose.  In 
iJus  re.<*pcct  it  was  in  ihe  higher  part  of  government 
what  jurie-s  are  in  the  lower.  The  capacity  of  a 
magistrate  being  transitory,  and  tliat  of  a  citizen 
permanent,  the  latter  capacity  it  was  hoped  would 
of  course  preponderate  in  all  discussions,  not  only 
l)etwccn  tlie  people  and  ihe  standing  authority  of 
the  crown,  but  between  the  people  and  the  fleet- 
ing autliority  of  the  house  of  commons  itself.  It 
was  hoped  that,  being  of  a  middle  nature  between 
subject  and  government,  they  would  feel  with  a 
more  tender  and  a  nearer  interest  every  thing 
tJiat  concerned  the  people,  than  the  other  remoter 
and  more  permanent  parts  of  legislature. 

Whatever  alterations  time  and  the  necessary  ac- 
conmtodation  of  business  may  have  introduced, 
this  character  can  never  be  sustained,  unless  the 
Ituusc  of  commons  shall  be  made  to  bear  some 
stamp  of  the  actual  disposition  of  tl>e  people  at 
largi?.  It  would(among  publick  misfortunes)  be  an 
evil  more  natural  and  tolerable,  that  the  house  of 
commons  should  be  infected  with  every  epidemical 
phrensy  of  the  f>cople,  as  this  would  indicate  some 
consanguinity,  some  sympathy  of  nature  wilh  iheir 
c<ujstituents,  than  that  they  shouhl  in  all  cases  Ix? 
wholly  untouched  by  the  opinions  and  feelini^  of 
the  piiople  out  of  doors.  By  tliis  want  of  sympathy 
they  would  cease  to  be  a  house  of  commons.  For 
it  m  not  tlie  derivation  of  the  power  of  that  house 
from  the  people,  which  makes  it  in  a  distinct 
sense  tJicir  representative.  The  king  is  the  repre- 
Bcntativc  of  tlie  people  ;  so  ore  the  lords  ;  so  are 
the  judges.  They  all  are  trustees  for  the  pc<iple. 
as  well  tu)  the  coumions ;  because  no  power  is 
given  for  the  ijolc  sake  of  tl>c  holder;  and  although 


government  certainly  is  an  institution  of  divine 
authority,  yet  its  forms,  and  the  persons  who  ad' 
minister  it,  all  originate  from  tJie  people. 

A  j>o]>ular  origin  cannot  tlierefore  be  llie  chariic- 
teristical  distinction  of  a  popular  representative. 
This  belongs  equally  to  all  parts  of  government, 
and  in  all  forms.  The  virtue,  spirit,  and  esseooe 
of  a  house  of  commons  consists  in  its  being  tin 
express  image  of  the  feelings  of  the  nation.  It  vat 
not  instituted  to  be  a  controul  upon  tlie  people,  w 
of  late  it  ha«  been  taught,  by  a  doctrine  ci'  tlie 
most  pernicious  tendency.     It  was  '!  ' 

controul  for  the  people.     Other  iu^ 
been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  checking 
excesses;  and  they  are,  I  apprehend,  fully 
to  their  object.     If  not,  thev  ought  to  be  mi 
The  house  of  commons,  as  it  was  never  ini 
for  the  support  of  peace  and  subordiiiatioa, 
niisenibly  appointed  for  that  service  ;    having 
stronger  weapon   than  its  mace,  and  no  bettET 
officer  than  its  serjcaut  at  anus,  which  it  can  ron- 
mand  of  its  own  proper  authority.     A  vi.:; 
jealous  eye  over  executory  and  judicial  nia^; ... 
an  anxious  care  of  publick  money,  an  opcni 
approaching  towards  facility,  to  publick  conipl 
these  seem  to  be  the  true  characteristitks 
house  of  conununs.     But  an  addressing  IiouK 
commons,  and  a  petitioning  nation  ;  a  Ijouk 
commons  full  of  confidence,  when  the  natioft 
plunged  tn  despair;  in  the  utmost  harmony 
ministers,  whom  tlie  people  regard  widi  the  u: 
abhorrence ;  who  vote  thanks,  when  the  pnhl 
opinion  calls  upon  them  for  impeachuicnu; 
are  eager  to  grant,  when  the  general  voice 
mands  account ;   who,  in  all  disputcj*  between 
people  and  administration,  presume  against 
people ;  who  luinish  their  disorders,  but  rcfujo" 
to  inquire  into  the  provocations  to  tliem;  diii 
an  unnatural,  a  monstrous  state  of  tilings  ui 
constitution.     Such  an  assembly  may  be  a 
wLse,  awful  senate  ;  but  it  is  not,  to  any  poj 
purpose,  a  house  of  commons.     This  chaitvT 
an  immediate  state  of  procuration  and  d(-li-;ii»a 
to  a  course  of  acting  as  from  original  powor,  u 
way  in  wliich  all  the  popular  magistrwicie*  in 
world  have  been  penertcd  from  their  jmi 
It  is  indeed  their  greatest  and  sonu-tinirs 
incurable  corruption.     For    there    i»  o 
distinction  between  that  corruption  by  wUii 
ticular  points  are  carried  against  reaion,  ^lii* 
thing  which  cannot  be  prevented  by  human 
(Joui,  and  is  of  less  consequence, )  and  die  iir-rr- 
tion  of  the  princijjle  itself.      For  then  Uie  •i»» 
not  accidental,  but  settled.     Tlie  duttein|Kr  b»< 
come*  the  iwtural  habit. 

For  my  part,  I  shall  be  comjH^lled  to  codi 
the  principle  of  parliament  to  l>»  tut  .IK  ..xtmii 
and  tlierefore  its  ends  entirely  di 

two  symptoms:  first,  a  rule  of  iii..i.> ,.. 

port  to  all  ministers ;  because  this  dc*«ti 
very  end  of  parliament  as  a  controul,  ami  i 
general,  |>reviou8  sanction  to  raisgovemmrnt; 
KCcondly,   the  setting  up  any   cUimx  ad' 
the  right  of  free  election;  for  tins  tends  to 


legal  authority  by  which  tlie  house  of 

sits. 

r  that,  since  the  Revohition,  along  with 
i^rous,  many  useful  powers  of  «jovern- 
;  been  weakened.  It  is  absolutely  neces- 
nve  frequent  recourse  to  the  legislature. 
Its  must  therefore  sit  every  year,  and  for 
1  of  the  year.  TTic  dreadful  disorders  of 
•lections  have  also  necessitared  a  seplcii- 
idof  a  triennial  duration.  Tlie.se  circum- 
mean  the  constant  habit  of  authority,  and 
quency  of  elections,  have  tended  very 
Iraw  the  house  of  commons  towards  the 

of  a  standing  senate.  It  is  n  disorder 
ft  arisen  from  the  cure  of  greater  dis- 
;  has  arisen  from  tlie  extreme  difficulty 
iling  liberty  under  a  monarchical  govern - 
til  external  strength  and  witli  internal 

y- 

ery  clear  that  we  cannot  free  ourselves 
om  tliis  great  inconvenience;  but  I  would 
»sc  an  evil,  because  I  was  not  able  to  rc- 
and  because  it  was  not  in  my  power  to 
house  of  commons  religiously  true  to  its 
iples,  I  would  not  argue  for  carrying  it 

oblivion  of  them.  T/iis  has  been  the 
?me  of  power  in  our  time.  Tlicy,  who 
tnform  tlieir  conduct  to  the  publirk  good, 
A  8up]K>rt  it  by  the  prerogJilive  of  the 
i»e  adopted  a  new  plan.  They  have  to- 
idoned  the  fihaltered  ami  old-fashioned 
'  prerogative,  and  made  a  ludgenient  in 

liold  of  [>arliamcut  itself.  If  they  have 
esign  to  which  there  is  no  ordinary  legal 
■potensurate,  they  bring  it  into  parlia- 
V^rliament  the  whole  is  executed  from 
ting  to  the  end.  In  parliament  the  power 
ig  their  object  is  absolute;  and  the  safety 
co<Hling  perfect :  no  niles  to  confine,  no 
onings  to  terrify.  Parliament  eannot, 
great  propriety,  punish  others  for  things 
liey  themsclvcK  have  been  accomplices, 
■^ntrciul  of  parliament  upon  the  execu- 
r  is  lost ;  because  parliament  is  made  to 
I  ptcry  considerable  act  of  government. 
lent,  that  great  guardian  of  the  puritif 
nttittitiun,  i*  in  divufer  of  bciiuj  lost, 

P^niferal  important  ends  are  answered 
ttJ.  If  the  authority  of  |>ar1iament  siip- 
r,  iIk*  credit  of  every  act  of  government, 
y  contrive,  is  savetl :  but  if  the  act  be 
i.uti  fl,9t  the  whole  strength  of  parlia- 
iil  to  recommend  it,  then  parlia- 
>i  li  li.srredited  ;  and  this  discredit  in- 
ore  and  more  tliat  indifference  to  tlie 
m,  which  it  i.s  the  constant  aim  of  its 
tj  their  abuiie  of  parliamentarv  powers, 
genrnil  among  the  people.  Whenever 
I  is  jiersuadcd  to  •.wwnme  the  fiffices  of 
government,  it  will  lose  all  liie  confi- 
ne, and  veneration,  which  it  has  ever  eu- 
•t  it  was  supposefl  the  rorrrctivc.  and 
£  the  actin{f  powers  of  the  Hiale.     This 


would  be  the  event,  though  its  conduct  in  such  a 
perversion  of  its  functions  should  be  tolerably  just 
and  moderate;  but  if  it  should  be  iniquitous,  vio- 
lent, full  of  passion,  and  full  of  factiijn,  it  would 
be  considered  as  the  most  intolerable  of  all  the 
modes  of  tyranny. 

For  a  considerable  time  tliis  se])Jiration  of  the 
representatives  from  their  constituents  went  on  with 
a  silent  progress ;  and  bail  those,  who  eonducted 
the  plan  for  their  total  separation,  been  persons  of 
temper  atid  abilities  any  way  equal  to  the  magni- 
tude of  their  design,  the  success  would  have  been 
infallible  :  but  by  their  precipitancy  they  have  laid 
it  open  in  all  its  nakedness  ;  the  nation  is  alarmed 
at  it :  and  the  event  may  not  be  pleasant  to  the 
contrivers  of  the  scheme.  In  the  last  session,  the 
corps  called  the  king's  friends  made  a  hardy  at- 
tempt, all  at  once,  to  alter  the  right  of  election 
itself;  to  put  it  into  the  power  of  the  house  of 
commons  to  disable  any  person  disagreeable  to 
them  from  sitting  in  parliament,  without  any  other 
nde  than  their  own  pleasure;  to  make  incapa- 
cities, eidjer  general  for  descriptions  of  men,  or 
particular  for  individuals;  and  to  take  into  their 
bo^ly,  persons  who  avowedly  had  never  In^en  chosca 
by  the  majority  of  legal  electors,  nor  agreeably  to 
any  known  rule  of  law. 

The  arguments  upon  which  this  claim  was 
founded  and  combated,  are  not  my  business  here. 
Nevcr  has  a  subject  been  more  amply  and  more 
learnedly  handled,  nor  upon  une  side,  in  my  opi- 
nion, more  satisfactorily  ;  they  who  are  nut  con- 
vinced by  what  is  already  written  would  not  re- 
ceive conviction  though  one  arose  from  the  dead. 

I  too  liave  thought  on  this  subject  t  but  my 
purpose  here,  is  only  to  consider  it  as  a  part  of 
the  favourite  project  of  government ;  to  observe 
on  the  motives  wliich  led  to  it ;  and  to  trace  its 
political  consequences. 

A  violent  rage  for  the  punishment  of  Mr.  Wilkea 
was  the  pretence  of  the  whole.  This  gentleman, 
by  setting  himself  strongly  in  opposition  to  the 
court  cabal,  had  become  at  once  an  object  of  their 
persecution,  and  of  the  popular  favour.  Tlie 
hatred  of  the  court  party  pursuing,  and  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  people  protecting  him,  it  very  soon 
became  not  at  all  a  question  on  the  man,  but  a  trial 
of  strength  between  the  two  parties.  The  advan- 
tage of  the  victory  in  this  particular  contest  was 
the  present,  but  not  the  only,  nor  bv  any  moans 
the  principal,  object.  Its  operation  upon  the  cha- 
racter of  the  house  of  commons  was  Uie  great 
point  in  view.  The  point  to  be  gained  by  the  cabal 
was  this;  that  a  precedent  should  be  establishc<i. 
tending  to  shew,  That  the  favour  of  the  people  was 
not  so  sure  a  road  as  the  favour  of  the  court  even  to 
popular  honours  and  popular  tnists.  A  strenuous 
resistance  to  every  appeanmce  of  lawless  power  ;  a 
spirit  of  independence  carried  to  some  degree  of 
cnthusiusm  ;  an  inquisitive  character  to  discover, 
and  a  bold  one  to  display,  every  corruption  and 
every  errour  of  govenimcnt ;  these  are  the  r|ualities 
which  recommend  a  man  to  a  seat  in  the  house  of 
commons,  in  ojjcn  and  merely  popular  elections. 


J 


THOUGHTS  ON  THE  CAUSE  OF 


An  indolent  and  suhmissive  disposition  ;  a  di?pa- 
sition  to  think  charitnblv  of  nil  the  actions  of  men 
in  power,  and  to  live  in  .i  mutual  intercourse  of 
favours  with  them  ;  an  inclination  rather  to  coun- 
tenance a  strong;  use  of  authority,  than  to  bear 
any  sort  of  licentiousness  on  the  part  of  the  peo- 
ple :  these  are  unfavourable  qualities  in  an  open 
election  for  members  of  parliament. 

The  instinct  which  carries  the  people  towards 
the  choice  of  the  former,  is  justified  by  reason  ;  be- 
cau8e*a  man  of  such  a  character,  even  in  its  exor- 
bitances, does  not  directly  contradict  the  purposes 
of  a  trust,  the  end  of  which  is  a  controul  on  power 
The  latter  character,  even  when  it  is  not  in  its  ex- 
treme, will  execute  this  trust  but  very  imperfectly; 
and,  if  deviatin^j  to  the  least  excess,  will  certainly 
frustrate  instead  of  forwardinfj  the  purposes  of  a 
controul  on  p^overnment.  But  when  the  house  of 
commons  was  to  be  new  modelled,  tliis  piinciple 
was  not  only  to  l)e  chang^ed  but  reversed.  Whilst 
any  errours  committed  in  support  of  power  were 
left  to  the  law,  with  every  advantage  of  favour- 
able construction,  of  initi2:ation,  and  finaliy  of 
pardon  ;  all  excesses  on  the  side  of  liberty,  or  in 
pursuit  of  popular  favour,  or  in  defence  of  popular 
rights  and  privileges,  were  not  onlv  to  be  punished 
by  the  rin^our  of  the  known  law,  hut  by  a  dincre- 
tinnartj  proceeding:,  which  brouo:Ijl  on  the  loss  of 
the  popular  object  itself.  Popularity  was  to  be 
rendered,  if  not  directly  penal*  at  least  highly 
dangerous.     Tlie  favour  of  the  people  mig:lit  lead 

feven  to  a  disqualification  of  representing  them, 

>' Their  odium  might  become,  strained  tlirougrh  the 
medium  of  two  or  three  constructions,  the  means 
of  sitting^  as  the  tnistee  of  all  that  was  dear  to 
them.  Tliis  is  punishin;?  the  offence  in  the  of- 
fonding^  part.  Until  this  time,  the  opinion  of  the 
people,  tlirou5;li  tlie  power  of  an  assembly,  still  in 
some  sort  po{Milar,  led  to  the  greatest  honours  and 
emoluments  in  the  gift  of  the  crown.  Now  the 
principle  is  reversed  ;  and  the  favour  of  the  court 
19  the  only  sure  way  of  obtaining  and  holding 
those  honours  which  ought  to  be  in  the  disposal  of 
the  jx'ople. 

It  signifies  very  little  how  this  matter  may  be 
quibbled  away.  Example,  the  only  argument  of 
ett'ect  in  civil  life,  demonstrates  tlie  truth  of  my 
proposition.  Nothing  can  alter  my  opinion  con- 
cerning the  pernicious  tendency  of  this  example, 
until  I  see  some  man  fur  his  indiscretion  in  the 
support  of  power,  for  his  violent  and  intemperate 

^servility,  rendered  incapable  of  sitting  in  parlia- 
lent,     For  as  it  now  stands,  the  fault  of  over- 

[•trnining  popular  qualities,  and,  irregularly  if  you 
please,  asserting  popular  privileges,  has  led  to 
dis<pialificalion  ;  the  opposite  fault  never  has  pro- 
duced the  slightest  punishment.  Resistance  to 
power  bos  shut  the  door  of  the  house  of  commons 
to  one  man  ;  obsequiousness  and  servility,  to  none. 
Not  that  I  would  cncourace  popular  disorder, 
or  any  disorder.  But  I  would  leave  such  oficnces 
to  the  law,  to  be  punished  in  measure  and  propor- 
tion, Tlic  laws  of  this  country  fire  for  the  most 
purl  con!'tituted»  and  wisely  so,  for  the  general 


ends  of  government,  radier  than 
tiiin  of  our  particular  liberties,  VVIiaievtTlhei 
is  done  in  support  of  liberty,  by  persons  not  a 
piiblick  trust,  or  not  acting  merely  in  that  truct.ii 
liable  to  be  more  or  les.*;  out  of  the  ordinary  coune 
of  the  law  ;  and  the  law  itself  is  sufficient  ta 
animadvert  upon  it  with  great  severity.  Nuthitp 
indeed  can  hinder  that  severe  letter  from  cnisbiog 
us,  except  the  temperaments  it  may  receive  froQA 
trial  by  jury.  But  if  the  habit  prevails  of  iffinq 
beyond  the  laii\  and  superseding  this  judirature, 
of  carrying  offences,  real  or  supposed,  into  the  le- 
gislative bodies,  who  shall  establish  themselves mte 
courts  of  criminal  etjuitu,  (so  the  star  chamkir 
has  been  called  by  Lord  Bacon,)  all  tlie  eviU  of 
the  star  chamber  are  revived.  A  large  and  libtni 
construction  in  ascertaining  offences.,  and  a  <ii>- 
cretionary  power  in  punishing  them,  is  ll 
criminal  equity  ;  which  is  in  truth  a  rn- 
jurisprudence.  It  signifies  nothing  whet 
court  for  til  is  purpose  be  a  committee  of 
or  a  house  of  commons,  or  a  house  of  lords; 
liberty  of  tlie  subject  wilf  be  equally  gubv 
it.  Tlie  true  end  and  purpose  of  that 
parliament,  which  entertains  such  a  juri 
will  be  destroyed  by  it, 

I  will  not  believe,  what  no  other  man 
believes,  tliat  Mr.  Wilkes  was  punisljtd  for 
indecency  of  his  publications,  or  the  impielf 
ransacked  closet.     If  he  had  fallen  in  acoi 
slaughter  of  libellers  and  blasphemers,  I  could 
belie^-e  that  nothing  more  was  meant  lima 
pretended.     But  when  I  see,  that,  for  yean 
ther,  full  as  impious,  and  perhaps  more  dani 
writings  to  religion,  and  virtue,  and  order 
not  been  punished,  nor  their  authors  dijc 
nanced  ;   that  the  most  audacious  libels  en 
majesty  have  passed  without  notice ;  that  ilw 
treasonable  invectives  against  the  laws,  libetti* 
and  constitution  of  the  country,  have  not  n*'' '^ 
the  slightest  animadversion  ;  J  must  con- 
as  a  shocking:  and  shameless  pretence.    N 
an  envenomed  scurrility  against  every  lini. 
and  civil,  publick  and  private,  rac"   r' 
kingdom  with  such  a  furious  and  unl< 
All   this  while  the  peace  of  the  natiou  i 
shaken,  to  niin  one  libeller,  and  to  teat  fruo'ii 
populace  a  single  favourite. 

Nor  is  it  that  vice  merely  skulks  in  an  ob*«« 
and  contemptible  impunity.     Does  not  the 
lick   behold   with   indiirnation,  pernon*  not 
generally  scandalous  in  their  live?,  but  the  t 
persons  who,  by  their  society,  dieir  mstru 
their  example,  their  encouragement,  havr  dnt' 
this  man  into  the  very  faults  which  have  farm 
the   cabal   with  a   pretence  for   his  pt? 
loaded  with  every  kind  of  fevour,  honour, 
tinction,  which  a  court  can  bestow  I    Arid 
crime  of  8er>'ility  (the/ofrfum  crimen  wrrii 
every  other  crime,  and  the  whole  maia  it 
dialely  transmuted  into  virtue,  and 
just  subject  of  reward  and  honour.    Wlwm 
fore    I   reflect  upon  tliis  metliod  pqrsntd  bf 
cabal  in  distributing  rcwanls  and  poaishflMnlii' 


tritide  that  Mr.  Wilkes  is  the  object  of  per- 
,  not  on  account  of  wliat  he  has  done  in 
willi  others  who  are  the  objects  of  reward, 
that  in  which  he  difl'ers  from  many  of 
hat  Ike  19  pursued  for  the  spirited  dispo- 
■hich  are  blended  witli  his  vices ;  for  his 
lemble  timtness,  for  his  resohite,  in- 
1^^  strenuous  resistance  against  oppres- 

Iffitte,  therefore,  it  was  not  the  man  that 
«  punished,  nor  his  faults  that  were  to  be 
enanceil.  Opjjosition  to  acts  of  p)wer  was 
trked  by  a  kind  of  civil  proscription.  The 
ty  which  should  arise  from  such  an  oppo- 
is  lo  be  shewn  unable  to  protect  it.  The 
I  by  which  court  is  made  to  tlie  people,  were 
r  every  fault  inexpiable,  and  every  errour 
ikble.  The  qu.alities  by  which  court  is 
power,  were  to  cover  and  to  sanctify  every 
He  thiit  will  have  a  sure  and  honourable 
he  house  of  commons,  must  take  care  how 
ituresto  cultivate  popular  qualities;  other- 
may  remember  the  old  maxim.  Breves  et 
«  popuii  Romani  amores.  If,  therefore, 
t  of  popularity  expose  a  man  to  preater 
tlion  a  disposition  to  servihty,  the  princi- 
•h  is  the  life  and  soul  of  popular  elections 
fth  out  of  the  constitution. 
bMndie  people  of  Knsriand  to  consider 
I^Hppf  rommons,  under  the  operation  of 
:lunpT«»,  must  of  nece^^sitv  be  constituted. 
tide  of  the  court  will  be,  all  honours, 
emoluments :  every  sort  of  personal  grati- 
lo  avarice  or  vanity;  and,  what  is  of  more 
to  most  erentlemen,  the  means  of  Rowing', 
tiierable  petty  scr>ices  to  individuals,  into 
hog  interest  in  their  country.  On  the  other 
^ufi  suppose  a  person  unconnected  with 
Hfend  in  opposition  to  its  system.  For 
In^ion,  no  office,  or  emolument,  or  title  ; 
lotion  ecclesiastical,  or  civil,  or  military, 

r  cliiUlren,  or  brothers,  or  kindred, 
pirino;  interest  in  a  borough  calls  for 
livings,  for  the  children  of  mavors, 
And  capital  burgesses.  His  court 
all.  He  can  do  an  infinite  number 
of  gmerosity  and  kindness,  and  even  of 
spirit.     He  can   procure  indemnity  from 

He  can  procure  advantages  in  trade. 
get  pardons  for  offences.  He  can  obtain 
had  favours,  and  avert  a  thousand  evils. 
Hlnle  he  betrays  every  valuable  interest 
^PoiD,  be  a  benefactor,  a  patron,  a  father, 
lui  an^rel  to  his  liorou5;h.  The  uiifortu- 
lependent  member  has  nothing;  to  offer, 
b  refuaal,  or  pitiful  excuse,  or  despondent 
tation  of  a  hopeless  interest.  Except 
»  privaic  fortune,  in  which  he  may  be 
I,  perhaps  fxceeded,  bv  his  court  com- 
hm  haft  no  way  of  shewing;  any  one  ernnd 
making  a  sinsle  friend.  In  the  house, 

ever  in  a  dispirited  minoritv.      If  he 

«lonr>  are  locked.     A  body  of  lo<]ua- 
cti  go  out  to  tell  the  world  that  all 


he  aims  at  is  to  2:et  into  office.  If  he  has  not  the 
latent  of  elocution,  which  is  the  case  of  many  as 
wise  ami  kuowino:  men  as  any  in  the  house,  he  is 
iiabie  to  all  these  inconveniencies,  without  the 
eclat  which  attends  upon  any  tolerably  successful 
exertion  of  elocpience.  Can  we  conceive  a  more 
discouraging  post  of  duty  than  this  ?  Strip  it  of  the 
poor  reward  of  popularity  ;  suffer  even  the  excesses 
committed  in  defence  of  the  popular  interest  to 
become  a  ground  for  the  majority  of  that  house  lo 
form  a  disqualification  out  of  the  line  of  the  law, 
and  at  their  pleasure,  attended  not  only  with  tire 
loss  of  the  franchise,  but  with  every  kind  of  per- 
sonal disoj-race. — If  this  shall  happen,  the  people 
of  this  kingfdctm  may  be  assured  that  they  cannot 
be  firmly  or  fuitlifuUy  served  by  any  man.  It  h 
out  of  the  nature  of  men  and  t^iinffs  that  they 
should ;  and  their  presumption  will  be  equal  to 
their  folly  tf  they  expect  it.  The  power  of  tlie 
people,  within  the  laws,  must  shew  itself  sufficient 
to  protect  every  representative  in  the  animated 
performance  of  his  duty,  or  that  duty  cannot  be 
performed.  The  house  of  commons  can  never  be 
a  controul  on  other  parts  of  government,  unless 
they  are  controuled  themselves  by  their  constitu- 
ents ;  and  unless  these  constituents  possess  some 
right  in  the  clioice  of  that  house,  which  it  is  not 
in  the  power  of  that  house  to  take  away.  If  they 
suffer  this  power  of  arbitrary  incapacitation  to 
stand,  they  have  utterly  perverted  every  other 
power  of  the  house  of  commons.  The  late  pro- 
ceeding I  will  not  say  w  contrary  to  law  ;  it  must 
be  so ;  for  the  power  which  is  claimed  cannot,  by 
any  possibility,  be  a  legtd  power  in  any  Jimited 
member  of  government. 

The  power  which  they  claim,  of  declaring  inca- 
pacities, would  not  be  above  the  just  claims  of  a 
final  judicature,  if  they  had  not  laid  it  down  as  a 
leading  principle,  that  tliey  had  no  rule  in  the 
exercise  of  this  claim,  but  tJieir  own  discretion. 
Not  one  of  their  abettors  has  ever  undertaken  to 
assign  the  principle  of  unfitness,  llie  species  or 
degree  of  delin«{uency,  on  which  the  house  of  com- 
mons will  expel,  nor  the  nimle  of  proceeding  upon 
it,  nor  the  evidence  upon  which  it  is  established. 
The  direct  consequence  of  which  is,  that  the  first 
franchise  of  an  Englishman,  and  that  on  which  all 
tlie  rest  vitally  depend,  is  lo  be  forfeited  for  some 
offence  which  no  man  knows,  and  which  is  to  be 
proved  bv  no  known  rule  whatsoever  of  legal  evi- 
dence. This  is  so  anomalous  to  our  whole  consti- 
tution, that  1  will  venture  to  say,  the  most  trivial 
right,  which  (he  subject  claims,  never  was,  nor  can 
be,  forfeited  in  such  a  manner. 

The  whole  of  their  usurpation  is  established 
upon  this  method  of  arguing.  We  do  not  make 
laws.  No;  we  do  not  contend  for  tliis  power. 
We  only  declare  law  ;  and,  as  we  are  a  tribunal 
lx)th  competent  and  supreme,  what  we  declare  lo 
be  law  becomes  law,  although  it  should  not  have 
been  sn  before.  Thus  the  circumstance  of  having 
no  appeal  from  their  jurisdiction  is  made  to  imply 
that  they  have  no  rule  in  the  exercise  of  it :  the 
judgment  does  not  derive  its  validity  from  its  con- 
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formity  to  tJie  law ;  hut  preposterously  the  law  is 
made  to  attend  on  the  jtidg^ment;  and  the  rule  of 
tlie  judgment  b  no  other  than  the  occanional  will 
of  the  house.  An  arbitrary  disrretiou  leads,  le- 
gality fuUows;  which  is  just  tlie  very  nature  and 
description  of  a  lefrtslative  act. 

TJiis  claim  in  their  handa  was  no  barren  Uieory. 
It  WHS  pursued  into  its  utmost  consequences ;  and 
a  dangerous  principle  has  begot  a  correspondent 
practice.  A  systematick  spirit  has  been  shewn 
upon  both  sides.  Tlie  electors  of  Middlesex  chose 
a  person  whom  the  house  of  commons  had  voted 
incapable ;  and  the  house  of  commons  has  taken 
in  a  member  whom  the  electors  of  Middlesex  had 
not  ciiosen.  By  a  construction  on  tliat  legislative 
power  which  had  been  assumed,  they  declarcti  tliai 
the  true  Segal  sense  of  the  country  was  contained 
in  the  minority,  on  lliat  occasion ;  and  mifjlit,  un 
a  resistance  to  a  vote  of  incapacity,  be  contained 
in  any  minority. 

When  any  construction  of  law  goes  against  tlie 
spirit  of  the  privilege  it  was  meant  to  support,  it  is 
a  vicious  construction.  It  is  material  to  us  to  be 
represented  really  and  bo7iaJide,  and  not  in  forms, 
in  types,  and  shadows,  and  fictions  of  law.  The 
right  of  election  was  not  established  merely  as  a 
matter  of/orm,  to  satisfy  some  method  and  ride  of 
technical  reasoning  ;  it  was  not  a  principle  which 
might  substitute  a  Titius  or  a  Macvius,  a  John 
Doe  or  Richard  Rw,  in  tlie  place  of  a  man  speci- 
ally chosen  ;  not  a  principle  which  was  just  as  well 
satisfied  with  one  man  as  with  another.  It  is  a 
right,  the  ertect  of  which  is  to  give  to  the  people 
that  man,  and  thai  man  oh/j/,  whom,  by  tJieir  voices 
actually,  not  constructively  given,  tliey  dechire 
that  they  know,  esteem,  love,  and  trust.  This 
right  is  a  matter  within  their  own  power  of  judging 
and  fteling ;  not  an  ens  rationis  and  creature  of 
law  :  nor  can  those  devices,  by  which  any  tiling 
else  is  substituted  in  the  place  of  such  an  actual 
choice,  answer  in  the  least  degree  the  cud  of  repre- 
sentation. 

I  know  tliat  the  courts  of  law  have  made  as 
strained  constructions  in  other  cases.  Such  is  the 
construction  in  common  recoveries.  The  metJiod 
of  construction  which  in  that  case  gives  to  the  per- 
sons in  remainder,  for  tlieir  security  and  represen- 
tative, the  door-keej>er,  cryer,  or  sweeper  of  the 
court,  or  some  other  shadowy  being  without  sub- 
stance or  effect,  is  a  fiction  of  a  very  coarse  texture. 
Tliia  was  however  suffere<J,  by  tlie  acquiescence  of 
the  whole  kingdom,  for  ages ;  because  tlie  evasion 
of  the  old  statute  of  Westminster,  which  autliorized 
perpetuities*,  had  more  sense  and  utility  tlian  the 
law  which  was  evaded.  But  an  attempt  to  turn 
tl»e  right  of  election  into  such  a  farce  and  mockery 
as  a  fictitious  fine  and  recovery,  will,  I  hope, 
luive  another  fate  ;  because  the  laws  which  give 
it  arc  infinitely  dear  to  us,  and  the  evasion  is  in- 
rinitely  contemptible. 

The   people  indeed  have  been  told,  that  this 

tKJwer  of  discretionary  disqualification  is  vested  in 
lands  that  they  may  trust,  and  who  will  be  sure 
not  to  abuse  it  to  tlietr  prejudice.     Until  I  find 


something  in  this  argument  differing  froro  that  on 
which  every  mode  of  despotism  has  been  defended. 
I  shall  not  be  inclined  to  pay  it  any  grt-at  com* 
plimcnt.  The  people  are  satisfied  u>  trust  then- 
selves  with  the  exercise  of  their  own  ntnibegm, 
and  do  not  desire  this  kind  inler>ealion  of  iW 
house  of  commons  to  free  ilicm  from  tlie  burthok 
They  are  certainly  in  the  right.  They  o<i^  mi 
to  trust  tlie  house  of  commons  with  a  power  ovir 
their  franchises  :  because  tlie  constitution,  wliick 
placed  two  other  co-ordinate  powers  to  cuntrwl 
it,  reposed  no  such  confidence  in  tiiat  body.  It 
were  a  fully  well  deserving  servitude  for  its  puniik 
ment,  to  be  full  of  confidence  where  tlie  iawoie 
full  of  distrust ;  and  to  give  to  a  house  of 
Tuons,  arrogating  to  its  sole  resolution  the 
harsh  and  odious  part  of  legislative  authority, 
tiegrte  of  submission  which  is  due  only  to  the 
laturc  itself. 

When  the  house  of  commons,  in  an  end 
to  obtain  new  advantages  at  the  exigence  rf 
otiier  orders  of  the  state,  for  the  benefit  at{ 
commons  at  large,  have  pursued  strong  m 
if  it  were  not  just,  it  was  at  least  natural, 
constituents  should  connive  at  all  their  pi 
ings  ;  because  we  were  ourselves  ultimately  U> 
fit.     But  when  tliis  submission  is  urged  to  u>, 
contest  between  the  representatives  and  ou: 
and  where  nothing  can   be   put   into  their 
which  is  not  taken  from  ours,  tJicy  fancy  uJ 
children  when  they  tell  us  they  are  our 
tatives,  our  own  flesh  and  blood,  and  tliat  all 
stripes  tliey  give  us  arc  for  our  good.    The 
desire  of  that  btxly  to  have  such  a  trusi 
to  law  reposed  in  tJiem,  shews  tliat  tliey  are 
worthy  of  it.     They  certainly  will  abuse  it ;  iit-' 
cause  all  men  possessed  of  an  uncontrouled  duKXii 
tionary  power  leading  to  the  aggrandizentcnt 
profit  of  their  own  body  have  always  abuiol 
aud  I  see  no  particular  sanctity  in  our  tinm, 
is  at  all  likely,  by  a  miraculous  operatioD,  to 
rule  the  course  of  nature. 

But  we  must  purposely  shut  oureyes^if  vi 
sider  this  matter  merely  as  a  contrast  betwcca 
house  of  commons  and  the  electors.    IT* 
contest  is  between  the  electors  of  the  kingdooii 
the  crown ;  tlie  crown  acting  by  an  in 
house  of  commons.     It  is  precisely  tlicnntc, 
iher  the  ministers  of  the  crown  can  rti^qnn' 
a  dependent  house  of  commons,  or  If 
court  of  star  chamber,  or  by  a  depiii 
king's  bench.     If  once  members  of  puriitunciti 
l*e  practically  convinced  that  they  do  nM  df 
on  the  aflection  or  opinion  of  tlie  pi 
political    being,  they  will  give   ihtn.-.l  _     j' 
without  even  an  appearance  of  reaerve,  to  (ki 
rtuence  of  the  court. 

Indeed,  a  parliament  unconnected  witli  the  p*- 
pie  is  essential  to  a  ministry  unconuectrd  «ntJi' 
people  ;    and   therefore  those  who  saw  ikn 
what   mighty   difliculties  the    interiour  WIiMl 
waded,  and  the  exteriour  were  drag^^cd, 
business,  will  conceive  of  what  prodigioia 
ancc  the  new  corps  of  king's  men  held  lloi  pi 
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of  occasional  and  personal  incapacitation,  to 
hole  body  of  their  design. 
ten  tlie  liouse  of  commons  was  thus  made  to 
ider  itself  as  the  master  of  its  coiistituentit, 
wanted  but  one  thin^  to  secure  tliat  house 
St  all  |X)9sible  future  deviation  towards  popu- 
:  an  uvUmited  fund  of  money  to  be  laid  out 
inc:  to  the  pleasure  of  the  court. 
complete  the  scheme  of  bringing  our  court 
rresetnblance  to  the  neijEchbourtng^  monarchies, 
necessary,  in  etfect,  to  destroy  tho:>e  appro- 
Sons  of  revenue,  which  seem  to  limit  the  pro- 
,  as  tlie  otlier  laws  had  done  the  powers,  of 
Town.  An  opportunity  for  this  purpose  was 
,  upon  an  application  to  parliament  for  pav- 
i  of  the  debts  of  the  civil  list ;  wliich  in  1769 
Amounted  to  .513,000^.  Such  application  had 
made  upon  former  occasions  ;  but  to  do  it  in 
»niier  manner  would  by  no  means  answer  the 
Mt  purpose. 

lienever  the  crown  had  come  to  the  commons 
lire  a  supply  for  the  discharg'ing  of  debts  due 
e  civil  list ;  it  was  always  asked  and  granted 
one  of  the  three  following  qualifications  ; 
times  willi  all  of  them.  Either  it  was  staled, 
tlie  revenue  had  been  diverted  from  its  pur- 
by  parliament :  or  that  those  duties  had  fallen 
\  of  the  sum  for  which  they  were  given  by 
lament ;  and  that  tlie  intention  of  the  leg^isla- 
had  not  been  fu  1  tilled  ;  or  that  the  money 
'  to  discharge  Uie  civil  list  debt  was  to  be 
id  chargeable  on  the  civil  li«t  duties.  In  the 
oTQueen  Anne  the  crown  wus  found  in  debt. 
evening  and  g^ranting  away  some  part  other 
m  by  parliament  was  alleged  as  the  cause 
It  debt,  and  pleaded  as  an  equitable  ground. 
it  certainly  was,  for  discharging^  it.  It  docs 
ppear  that  the  duties  which  were  then  ap- 
to  the  ordinary  government  produced  clear 
»  680,000/.  a  year  ;  because,  when  they  were 
nrarda  granted  to  George  the  First.  120,000/. 
added  to  complete  the  whole  to  70(),0()0/.  a 
Indeed  it  was  then  asserted,  and,  1  have  no 
rtnily,  that  for  many  years  the  net  produce 
•mount  to  above  5,50,000/,  Tlie  Queen's 
inary  chargfs  were  beisidcs  very  ronsrtler- 
;  equal,  at  least,  to  any  we  liave  known  in 
n>e.  The  application  to  parliament  was  not 
abftolutc  grant  of  money,  but  to  empower 
Been  Xo  roiae  it  by  borrowing  upon  the  civil 
fwl*. 

cirU  list  debt  was  twice  paid  in  the  reign 

re  the   First.     The   money  was  granted 

the  same  plan  which  had  been  followed  in 

of  Queen  Anne.     The  civil  list  revenues 

»n  mortgaged  for  the  sum  to  be  raised, 

charged  with  the  ransom  of  their  own 

the  Second  received  an  addition  to  his 

Duties  were  granted  for  the  purpose  of 

),000/.  a  year.     It  was  not  until  he  had 

»n  years,  and  after  the  last  rebellion, 

U|X>n  parliament  for  a  discharge  of 

debt.     The  extraordinary  charges 

T.  L 


brought  on  by  the  rebellion,  account  fully  for  the 
necessities  of  the  crown.  However,  the  extraor- 
dinary charges  of  government  were  not  thought  a 
ground  fit  to  be  relied  on. 

A  deiiciency  of  the  civil  list  duties  for  several 
years  before  was  stated  as  the  principal,  if  not  the 
sole,  ground  on  which  an  application  to  purtia-. 
niciil  could  be  justified.  About  this  time  the 
produce  of  these  duties  had  fallen  pretty  low ; 
and  even  upon  an  average  of  tlie  whole  reign  tliey 
never  produced  800,000/.  a  year  clear  to  the 
treasurv. 

Tlial  prince  reigned  fourteen  years  afterwards  : 
not  onlv  no  new  demands  were  made ;  but  with 
so  much  good  order  were  his  revenues  and  ex- 
jienccs  regulated,  that,  although  many  parts  of  tlie 
establishment  of  the  .court  were  upon  a  larger  and 
more  liberal  scale  than  they  have  been  since,  there 
was  a  considerable  sura  in  hand,  on  his  decease, 
amounting  to  about  170,000/.  applicable  to  tlie 
service  of  the  civil  list  of  his  present  majesty.  So 
that,  if  this  reign  comniencetl  with  a  greater 
charge  than  usual,  there  was  enough  and  more 
than  enough,  ubuiuUuitly  to  supply  all  tlie  extra- 
ordinary expence.  That  tlie  civil  list  should  have 
been  exceeded  in  the  two  former  reigns,  especially 
in  the  reign  of  George  the  First,  was  not  at  all 
suiprising.  His  revenue  was  hut  700,000/.  an- 
nually ;  if  it  ever  produced  so  much  clear.  The 
prodigious  and  dangerous  disaffection  to  the  very 
being  of  the  establishment,  and  the  cause  of  a  Pre- 
tender then  powcrfidly  abetted  from  abroad,  pro- 
duced many  demands  of  an  extraordinary  nature 
both  abroad  and  at  home.  Much  management 
and  great  e.\pences  were  necessary.  But  tlie 
throne  of  no  prince  has  stood  upon  more  unshaken 
foundations  than  that  of  his  present  majesty. 

To  have  exceeded  the  sum  given  for  the  civil 
list,  and  to  have  incurred  a  debt  without  special 
authority  of  parliament,  wis,  prima  facie,  a  crimi- 
nal act :  us  such,  ministers  oueht  naturally  rather 
to  have  withdrawn  it  from  the  inspection,  than  to 
have  exposed  it  to  the  scrutiny,  of  parliament. 
Certainly  they  ought,  of  themselves,  officially  to 
have  come  armed  with  every  sort  of  argtiment, 
which,  bv  explaining,  could  excuse  a  matter  in 
itself  of  presumptive  guilt.  But  tlie  terrours  of  the 
house  of  commons  are  no  longer  for  ministers. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
house  of  commons,  as  trustee  of  the  public  purse, 
wdidd  have  led  them  tooull  with  a  punctilious  so- 
licitude for  every  puhlick  account,  and  to  have  exa- 
mined into  them  with  tJie  most  rigorous  accuracy. 

The  capital  use  of  an  account  is,  that  the  reality 
of  the  charge,  the  reason  of  incurring  it,  and  the 
justice  and  necessity  of  discharging  it,  should  all 
appear  antecedent  to  the  payment.  No  man  ever 
pays  first,  and  calk  for  his  account  afterwards; 
because  he  would  thereby  let  out  of  his  hands  the 
principal,  and  indeed  only  effectual,  means  of  com- 
pelling a  full  and  fair  one.  But,  in  national  busi- 
ness, there  is  an  additional  reason  for  a  previous 
production  of  every  account.  It  is  a  check,  per- 
haps the  only  one,  upon  a  corrupt  and  prodigal 
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use  of  publick  money.  An  account  after  payment 
is  lo  no  rational  purpose  an  account.  However, 
tlie  house  of  connnons  thought  all  these  to  be  an- 
liqualed  principles:  they  were  of  opinion,  that 
the  most  parliamentary  way  of  proceeding;  was,  to 
pay  first  what  the  court  thought  proper  to  demand, 
and  to  take  its  chance  for  an  examination  into 
accounts  at  some  time  of  greater  leisure. 

Tlie  nation  had  settled  800,000/.  a  year  on  tfie 
crown,  as  sufficient  for  tlie  support  of  its  dignity, 
upon  the  estimate  of  its  own  nn'nislers.  When 
niinisters  came  to  parliament,  and  said  that  this 
allowance  liad  not  been  sufficient  for  the  purpose, 
and  that  they  had  incurred  a  debt  of  /5(JI),000^. 
would  it  not  have  been  natural  for  parliament  first 
to  have  asked  how,  and  by  what  means,  tlieir 
appropriated  allowance  came  to  be  insufficient? 
Would  it  not  have  savoured  of  some  attention  to 
justice,  to  have  seen  in  what  periods  of  adniinis- 
tration  this  debt  had  been  originally  incurred  : 
that  tliey  mifrht  discover,  and  if  need  were,  ani- 
madvert on,  the  persons  who  were  found  llie  most 
culpable  ?  To  put  their  bands  upon  such  articles 
of  expenditure  as  they  ihouEcht  improper  or  exces- 
aive,  and  to  secure,  in  future,  a2;ainst  such  mis- 
application or  exceeding  ?  Accounts  for  any  other 
.purposes  are  but  a  matter  of  curiosity,  and  no 
.genuine  parliamentary  object.  All  the  accounts 
vhich  could  answer  any  parliamentary  end  were 
refused,  or  postponed  by  previous  questions.  Every 
idea  of  prevention  was  rejected,  as  conveying  an 
improper  suspicion  of  the  n>i«isters  of  the  crown. 
When  every  leudin;;  account  had  been  refused, 
many  others  were  granted  with  sufficient  facility. 
But  with  great  candour  also,  the  house  was  in- 
formed, that  hardly  any  of  them  could  be  ready 
until  the  next  session  ;  some  of  them  perhaps  not 
so  soon.     But,  in   order  firmly   to  establish  the 

5)recodent  of  pui/menl  prevwns  to  account,  and  to 
bmi  it  into  a  settled  rule  of  the  house,  the  god  in 
the  machine  was  bamght  down,  nothing  less  than 
the  wonder-working  law  of  parliament.  It  was 
alleged,  tliat  it  is  the  law  of  parliament,  when  any 
demand  comes  from  the  crown,  that  the  house 
must  go  immediately  into  the  committee  of  sup- 
ply ;  in  which  committee  it  was  allowed,  that  the 
production  and  examination  of  accounts  would  be 

, quite  proper  and  regular.  It  was  therefore 
carried,  that  they  should  go  into  the  committee 

I  V''itlioui  delay,  and  without  accounts,  in  onler  to 
examine  with  great  order  and  regularity  thinirs 
that  could  not  possibly  come  before  them.  After 
lliis  stroke  of  orderly  and  parluimentar)'  wit  and 
humour,  they  went  into  the  committee ;  and  very 
generously  voted  the  payment. 

There  was  a  circumstance  in  that  debate  too 
ninarkable  to  be  overlooked.  This  debt  of  the 
civil  list  WHS  all  along  arguc<l  upon  the  same  foot- 
ing as  a  debt  of  the  state,  contracted  upon  national 

[nnthority.  Its  payment  was  urged  as  etjually 
pressing  upon  the  publick  faith  and  honour:  and 
when  tlie  whole  year's  account  w:is  st;it4'd,  in  what 
bi  callr*!   the  huihjel,  the  ministry   valued  thent- 

,lelves  on  the  payment  of  so  much  publick  debt, 


just  as  if  tlicy  had  discharged  ,500,000/.  of  nary 
or  exchequer  bills.  Though,  in  trutii.  their  pa»- 
ment,  from  tlie  sinking  fund,  of  debt  which  vm 
never  contracted  by  parliamentary  authority,  wai, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  so  much  debt  iootr- 
red.  But  such  is  the  present  notion  of  publick 
credit,  and  payment  of  debt.  No  wonder  that  it 
produces  such  effijcts. 

Nor  was  the  house  at  all  more  attenU're  lo  • 
provident  security  against  future,  than  it  bad  tMni 
to  a  vindictive  retrospect  to  past  mismans 
I  should  have  thought  indeed  that  a  mini 
promise,  during  their  own  continuance  io 
miglit  have  been  given,  though  tliis  would 
been  but  a  poor  security  for  the  publick. 
Pelham  gave  such  an  assurance,  and  he  k< 
word.  But  nothing  was  capable  of  extortingi 
our  ministers  any  thing  which  had  the  least 
blanee  to  a  promise  of  confining  the  exf 
the  civil  list  wifliin  the  limits  which  bad  been  «!•" 
tied  by  parliament.  This  reserve  of  theirs  I  ietk 
upon  to  be  equivalent  to  the  clearest  declaratioi^ | 
thai  they  were  resolved  upon  a  contrarv  course. 

However,  to  put  the  matter  beyond  all  douhl^ 
in  the  speech  from  the  throne,  after  tJiaiikiii|^ i 
liament  for  the  relief  so  liberally   granted, 
ministers  inforu)   the  two   houses,  tJiat  tibeyi 
endeavour   tn   confine   the  expenccs  of  the 
government — wiihia  what  limits,  tliink  you  f 
which  the  law  had  prescribed  ?  Not  in  the 
"  such   limits  as  the  honour  of  the  cmwa 
"  possibly  admit." 

Thus   they  established   an  arhitrnrtf 
for  that  dignity  whicli  parliament  had  defined  i 
limited  to  a  letjal  standard.    They  gave  tliem^lr 
under    the    lax    and    indeterminate    idea  uf  4tJ 
honour  of  the  crown,  a  full  loose  for  all  n)««atil 
of  dissipation,  and  all  manner  of  corruption.   TUl 
arbitrary  standar»i  they  were  not  afraid  tn  W 
out  to  both  houses;  while  an  idlean'i  (■■•■•"■r^in 
act  of  parliament,  estimating  the  d 
crown  at  800.000/.  and  confining  ii  to  vn."  — ^ 
adds  to   the  [lumber  of  obsolete  stntutrs  ^y^ 
load  the  shelves  of  libraries,  without  tnytafld 
advantage  to  the  people. 

After  this  proceeding,  I  suppose  lliat  ooi 
can   be  so  weak  as  to  think  that  the  am 
limited  to  any  settled  allowance  whatsoever. 
if  the  ministry  has  800,000/.  a  year  by  lh«f 
the  land;  and  if  by  the  law  of  parlianuaotf 
del)ts  which  exceed  it  are  to  be  paid  prei 
the  production  of  any  account ;   1  presuBM . 
this  is  equivalent  to   an    income  with  oo 
limits  than  the  abilities  of  the  subject  and 
deration  of  tlie  court ;  that  is  to  say.  it  »t 
income  as  is  possessed  by  ct'ery  absolute 
in  Europe.     It  amounts,  as  a  person  of  groMJ 
lity  said  in  the  debate,  to  an  unlimited 
drawing  upon  the  sinking  fund.      Its  rflcct 
publick  credit  of  this  kingdom  must  be  obrioi 
for  in  vain  is  the  sinking  fund  the  grvat  I 
all  the  rest,  if  it  be  in  the  (tower  of  ibei 
resort  to  it  for  tlic  payment  of  anydebU' 
they  may  choose  to  incur,  under  the  naaeof  lii] 


li&t,  and  ihrouorh  ihc  niedtum  of  a  comnu'ltce, 
ich  thinks  itself  obi io^ed  by  law  to  vote  supplies 
rithout  any  other  account  tlian  that  of  llie  mere 
itence  of  the  debt. 

'ive  hundred  thousand  pounds  is  a  serfotig  suni. 
it  is  notliin!^  to  the  prolifick   principle  upon 
rh  the  sum  was  voted  :  a  principle  that  may  be 
II   called,  the  frnitful  mother  of  an  hundred 
Neither  is  the  dama'^e  to  piiblick  cretlit  of 
great  consequence,  when  cotnpared  with  that 
?h  results  to  piiblick  morals  and  to  the  safely 
flhe  constitution,  from  the  exhaustless  mine  of 
iption  opened  by  the  precedent,  and   to  be 
wrought  by  the  principle,  of  the  late  payment  of 
debts  of  the  civil  list.     The  po*ver  of  discre- 
lary  disqualification  by  one  law  of  parliament, 
llie  necessity  of  paying  every  debt  of  the  civil 
by  another  law  of  parliament,  if  suffered  to 
unnoticed,  must  establish  such  a  fund  of  re- 
Is  and  terrouis  as  will  make  parliament  the 
appendasre   and  support  of  arbitrary  power 
ever  was  invented  by  the  wit  of  ntan.     This 
The  quarrel  is  begun  between  the  repre- 
and  the  people.    The  court  faction  have 
jRth  committed  them. 
jch  a  strait  the  wisest  may  well  be  perplexed, 
.  the  boldest  staggered.    The  circumstances  are 
It  measure  new.      We  have  hardly  any 
rks  from  the  wisdom    of  our  ancestors, 
us.      At  best  we  can  only   follow  the 
it  of  their  proceeding  in  other  cases.     I  know 
liligence  with  which  my  observations  oti  our 
ilick  disorders  have    been  made ;  I  am  verv 
of  tJie  integrity  of  the  motives  on  which  they 
published  :   I  cannot  be  eqtially  confident  in 
phn  for  the  absolute  cure  of  those  disorders, 
their  certain  future  prevention.      My  aim  is 
this  matter  into  more  publick  discussion. 
!  sagacity  of  others  work  upon  ii.     It  is  not 
>n  for  medical  writers  to  describe  histories 
very  accurately,  on  whose  cure  they 
My  but  very  little. 
The  fin»l  ideas  which  generally  suggest  them- 
»««.  for  the  cure  of  parliamentary  disorders,  are, 
■faortcn  the  duration  of  parliaments ;  and  to 
juulify  all,  or  a  greatnumber,  of  placemen  from 
it  in  the  house  of  commons.      Whatever  effi- 
therc  may  be  in  those  remedies,  1  am  sure  in 
present  stjite  of  things  it  is  impossible  to  apply 
A  restoration  of  the  right  of  free  election 
preliminary  indispensable  to  every  otlier  refor- 
'«.     \\'hat  alterations  ought  afterivards  lobe 
in  die  constitution,  is  a  matter  of  deep  and 
h  research , 

wrote  merely  to  please  the  popular  palate, 
lid  indeed  1^  ns  little  troublesome  to  me  as 
>ther,  to  extfil  these  remedies,  so  famous  in 
latinn,  bat  to  which  their  greatest  admirers 
ne-vcr  attempletJ  seriously  to  resort  in  prac- 
I  confess  then,  that  I  have  no  sort  of  reliance 
eitber  a  triennial  parliament,  or  a  plare-bill. 
regvd  to  the  former,  perhaps,  it  might  rather 
feo  coQDteract,  than  to  promote,  the  ends  that 
by  it.  To  say  nothing  of  the  hor- 
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rible  disorders  among  the  people  atlcneling  fre- 
quent elections,  I  should  be  fearful  of  committing, 
every  three  years,  the  independent  gentlemen  of 
the  country  into  a  contest  witli  the  treasury.  It 
is  easy  to  see  which  of  the  contending  panics 
would  be  ruined  first.  Whoever  has  taken  a 
careful  view  of  publick  proceedings,  so  as  to  en- 
deavour to  ground  his  speculations  on  his  experi- 
ence, must  have  obsert'ed  how  prndiiJ^iouslv  CTcater 
the  power  of  ministty  is  in  the  first  and  last  ses- 
sion of  a  parliament,  than  it  is  in  the  interme- 
diate periods,  when  menibers  sit  a  little  firm  on 
their  seats.  The  persons  of  the  greatest  parlia- 
mentary experience,  with  whom  I  have  conversed, 
did  constantly,  in  canvassing  the  fate  of  questions, 
allow  someihiiig  to  the  court  side,  upon  account 
of  the  elections  depending  or  imminent.  The  evil 
complained  of,  if  it  exists  in  the  present  stale  of 
thinsfs,  would  hardly  be  removed  by  a  triennial 
parliament  :  for,  unless  the  influence  of  govern- 
ment ill  elections  can  entirely  lie  taken  away,  the 
more  frequently  they  return,  tlie  more  they  will 
harass  private  independenre :  the  more  generally 
men  will  be  compelled  to  fly  to  the  settled  sytema- 
tick  interest  of  govenimcut.  and  to  the  resources 
of  a  boundless  civil  list.  Certainly  something  may 
be  done,  and  ought  to  be  done,  towards  lessening 
that  influence  in  elections;  and  this  will  be  neces- 
sary upon  a  plan  either  of  longer  or  shorter  dura- 
tion of  parliament.  But  nothing  can  so  perfectly 
remove  the  evil,  as  not  to  render  such  contentions, 
too  frequently  repeated,  utterly  niinous,  first  to 
independence  of  fortune,  and  then  to  indepen- 
dence of  spirit.  As  I  am  only  giving  an  opinion 
on  this  pointj  and  not  at  all  debating  it  in  an 
adverse  line,  I  hope  I  may  be  excused  in  another 
observation.  With  great  truth  I  may  aver,  that  I 
never  remember  to  have  talked  on  this  subject 
with  any  man  much  conversant  with  {)ublick 
business,  who  considered  short  parliaments  as  a  real 
improvement  of  the  constitution.  Gentlemen, 
warm  in  a  popular  cause,  are  ready  enough  to  at- 
tribute all  the  declarations  of  such  persons  to  cor- 
rupt motives.  But  the  habit  of  affbiirs,  if,  on  one 
hand,  it  tends  to  corrupt  the  mind,  furnishes  it,  on 
the  other,  with  the  means  of  better  infornxation. 
The  authority  of  such  persons  will  always  have 
some  weight.  It  may  stand  upon  a  par  with  the 
speculations  of  those  who  are  less  practised  in 
business  ;  and  who,  with  perhaps  purer  intentions, 
have  not  so  effectual  means  of  judging-  It  is  be- 
sides an  effect  of  vulgar  and  pucrUe  malignity  to 
imajrine,  that  every  statesman  is  of  course  corrupt ; 
and  that  his  opinion,  upon  every  constitutional 
point,  is  solely  formed  upon  some  sinister  interest. 
The  next  favourite  remedy  is  a  place-bill.  The 
same  principle  guides  in  both  ;  I  mean,  the  opinion 
which  is  entertained  by  many,  of  the  infallibility 
of  laws  and  regulations,  in  the  cure  of  publick 
distempers.  Wilhoul  being  as  unreasonably 
doubtful  as  many  are  unwisely  confident,  I  will 
only  say,  that  this  also  is  a  matter  very  well  worthy 
of  serious  and  mature  reflection.  It  is  not  easy  to 
foresee,  what  the  effect  would  be  of  disconnecting 
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with  purliiiment  iJie  greatest  [jail,  of  iFiose  who  \uAd 
civil  ciijploynients,  and  of  such  mv^Uly  and  im- 
portant bodies  as  the  military  and  naval  eslablish- 
ments.  It  were  better,  perhaps,  that  they  sliould 
have  a  corrupt  interest  in  the  forms  of  the  corsli- 
lutron,  than  that  they  should  have  none  at  all. 
This  is  a  question  altogether  diH'erent  from  the 
disi[iirdification  of  a  particular  description  of  reve- 
Jiuc  olKi'ers  from  seats  in  parliament ;  or,  perhaps, 
of  all  the  lower  sorts  of  them  from  votes  in  ejec- 
tions.    In  the  former  case,  only  the  (cw  are  af- 

|lccted  :   iti  the  latter,  only  the  inconsiderable.    But 

^a  p^reat  ofticial,  a  g-reat  professional,  a  great  military 
and  naval  interest,  all  necessarily  comprehending- 
many  people  of  tlie  first  weie:ht,  ability,  wealth, 
and  spirit,  ha.shcen  crradually  formed  in  the  kiiig- 
doiu.  These  new  interests  must  be  let  into  a  share 
of  representation,  else  possibly  they  may  be  inclined 
to  destroy  those  institutions  of  which  they  are  not 

^permitted  to  partake.  This  is  not  a  thing^  to  I>e 
trifled  with;  nor  isit  every  weli-meaninsj  man  that 
is  fit  to  put  his  hands  to  it.  Many  other  serious 
considerations  occur.  I  do  not  open  them  here, 
because  thev  arc  not  directly  to  my  puqjose ;  pro- 
posing only  to  give  the  rea<ler  some  taste  of  the 

loifficulliea  that  attend  all  capital  changes  in  the 
constitution  ;  just  to  hint  the  uncertainly,  to  say  no 
worse,  of  being  able  to  j)revent  the  court,  as  long 
as  it  has  the  means  of  influence  abundantly  in  its 
power,  of  applying  that  influence  to  parliament ; 
and  perhaps,  if  thepublick  method  were  precluded, 
of  doing  it  in  some  worse  and  more  dangerous 
mctiiod.  Underhand  and  oblique  ways  would  be 
studied.  The  science  of  evasion,  already  tolerably 
understood,  would  then  be  brought  to  tlie  greatest 
perfection.  It  i*  no  inconsiderable  part  of  wisdom, 
to  know  how  much  of  an  evil  ought  to  be  tole- 
rated ;  lest,  by  attenjpting  a  degree  of  purity  im- 
practicable in  degenerate  times  and  manners,  in- 
stead of  cuttincT  off  the  subsisting  ill  practices,  new 
corruptions  might  be  produced  for  the  concealment 
and  securitv  of  the  old.  It  were  better,  undoubt- 
edly, tJiat  no  influence  at  all  could  atJ'eet  the  mind 
of  a  member  of  parliament.  But  of  all  modes  of 
influence,  in  my  opinion,  a  place  under  the  go- 
vernmenl  is  the  least  disgraceful  to  the  man  who 
Itolils  it,  and  by  far  the  most  safe  lo  the  rountry, 
1  would  not  shut  out  that  sort  of  influence  which 
is  open  and  visible,  which  is  connected  with  the 
dignity  and  the  service  of  the  slate,  when  it  is  not 
in  my  power  to  prevent  the  influence  of  contracts, 
of  subscriptions,  of  direct  bribery,  and  those  in- 
numerable nietliods  of  clandestine  corruption, 
which  are  abundantly  in  the  hands  of  the  court, 
and  which  will  be  applied  as  long  as  these  means 
of  rorruption,  and  the  <lispr>sition  to  be  corrupted, 
have  existence  amongst  us.  Our  constitution 
stands  on  a  nice  cquifiotsc,  with  ateop  precipices 
and  deeji  waters  upon  all  sides  of  it.  In  removing 
it  from  a  dangeron*  leaning  toward"?  one  side,  there 
may  be  n  risk  of  ovor«etting  it  on  the  other.  Every 
project  of  a  material  chance  in  a  government  so 
complicated  as  ours,  combined  at  the  same  time 
irttliexternnlcircum»taiices,(itilt  morccomplicated. 
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is  a  matter  full  of  difficulties:  in  which  a  cob- 
siderate  mnn  will  not  be  too  ready  to  decide;  > 
prudent  man  too  ready  to  undertake;  or  an  boont 
man  loo  ready  to  promise.  They  do  not  resped 
the  publick  nor  tljeniselvcs,  who  engage  for  moit 
than  they  are  sure  that  they  ought  to  attempt^  or 
tJiat  they  are  able  to  perform.  The^ie  are  mv  «n- 
timents,  weak  perhaps,  but  honest  and  unbiassed; 
and  submitted  entirely  lo  the  opinion  cf  <p%%t 
men,  well  afiecled  to  the  constitution  of  their 
country,  and  cf  experience  in  what  may  best  pnK 
iiiote  or  hurt  it. 

Indeed,  in  the  situation  in  which  we  stand,  wtA 
an  immense  revenue,  an  enormous  debt,  migfety* 
establislmients,  government  iLself  a  g^rcat  banker 
and  a  great  merchant,  I  see  no  other  way  (or  At 
preservation  of  a  decent  attention  to  puLlick  in- 
terest in  the  representatives,  but  the  interpoalim 
of  the  body  of  the  people  itself,  whenever  <t  '  " 
appear,  by  some  flagrant  and  notorion- 
some  capital  innovation,  that  these  repre^tm* 
are  going  to  over-leap  the  fences  of  the  law, 
to  introduce  an  arbitrary  power.  This  irj 
tion  is  a  most  unpleasant  remedy.  But,  i( 
a  legal  remedy,  it  is  intended  on  some  oc 
be  used  ;  to  be  used  then  only,  when  it  is 
that  notlting  else  can  hold  the  constitution  to 
true  principles. 

The  distempers  of  monarchy  were  lJ»e  great 
jects  of  apprehension  and  reuress,  in  lhe)&st 
tury  ;   in  tliis,  the  distempers  of  parliament, 
is  nut  in  parliament  alone  thai   tlic  reinedyj 
parliamentary  disorders  can  l>e  completed  ; 
indeed  can  it  begin  there.     Until  a  confidf 
government  is  re-established,  the  people  tin:  ■' 
be  excited  to  a  n>ore  strict  and  detailed  -if  it 
to  the  conduct  of  their  representatii'es.    '^'i' 
ards  for  judging  more  systematically  upou 
conduct  ought  to  be  settled  in  tlie  mert. 
counties  and  corporations.     Frequent  and 
lists  of  the  voters  in  all  important  questionioi 
to  be  pro ru red. 

By  such  means  something  may  be  done, 
such  means  it  may  appear  who  those  are,  ihit,| 
an  indiscriminate  support  of  all  admintstn 
have  totally  banished  all  integrity  and  con" 
out  of  publick  proceedings;  ha%'e  confoufid«d 
best  men  with  the  worst ;  and  weakened  awl 
solved,  instead  of  strengthening  and  conip*' 
the  general  frame  of  government.     If  anv 
is  more  concerned  for  government  and  of<lcr,  iw 
for  the  liberties  of  his  country  ;  even  he  i«  '"T"-*'? 
concerned  to  put  an  end  to  this  coiirnc  of  iwl* 
criminate  supjwrl.      It  is  this  bh'nd  ami  'I'l^ 
tingfuishing  support,  that  feeds  the  fj- — -  - 

very  disorders,  by  which  he  is  frigh: 
anns  of  the  faction  which  contain*  m  iL*eii 
source  of  all  disorders,  by  enfeebling  ftil  the 
and  regular  authority  of  the  siaU'.    Thr 
is  increasf^J  by  his  injudicious  and  pi 
endeavours,  or  pretences,  for  iIm 

An  exteriour  administration, 

potency,  or  after  it  is  cliown  |hj,j. 

impotent,  in  order  to  be  rcndo»t'l  -*  iii.-.rMUif, 
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obeyed.  The  laws  themselves  will  not  hi 
:ted,  when  those  who  execute  them  are  de- 
;:  and  they  will  be  despised,  when  thetr  powor 
immediate  from  the  crown,  or  natural  in  llic 
iom.  Never  were  ministers  better  supported 
rliament.  Parliamentary  support  cunivs  und 
)eB  with  office,  totally  regardless  of  the  tnan,  or 
MmeriL  Is  e:overnraent  strengthened  f  It  grows 
Hker  and  weaker.  The  pojMitar  torrent  erains 
jMQ  it  every  hour.  Let  iis  leai  n  from  niir  expe- 
nice.  It  is  not  support  that  is  wanting  to  gfovern- 
ent,  but  reformation.  When  mini>iitrv  rests  upon 
•blick  opinion,  it  is  not  indee<l  bitilt  upon  a  rock 
^ftdamant;  it  has,  however,  some  stability.  Btit 
hen  it  stands  upon  private  humour,  its  siriicture 
■f  stubble,  and  its  foundation  is  on  <p)icksand. 
■beat  it  ag'ain — He  tliut  supports  every  adniinis- 
auon  subverts  all  g;ovemment.  The  reason  is 
lis  :  Tltc  whole  business  in  which  a  court  usually 
dua  an  interest  goes  on  at  present  equally  well, 
Ivfaatever  hands,  whetlier  hii^h  or  low,  wise  or 

Kish,  scandalous  or  reputable ;  there  is  nothing 
•efore  to  hold  it  firm  to  any  one  body  of  men, 
r  to  any  one  consistent  scheme  of  politicks.  No- 
ing interposes,  to  prevent  the  full  operation  of  all 
It  caprices  and  alt  the  passions  of  a  court  upon 
b  tenrants  of  the  publick.  The  system  of  admt- 
iBtratioo  is  open  to  continual  shocks  and  chang'es, 
pon  the  principles  of  the  raeane-st  cabal,  and  the 
pat  contemptible  intrigue.  Nothing'  can  be  solid 
ltd  pennanent.  All  good  men  at  lens^th  tfy  with 
IWTOtiT  frrim  such  a  service.  Men  of  rank  and 
|«lity,  with  tlie  spirit  which  oup^ht  to  animate  such 

Ein  a  free  state,  while  they  decline  the  junsdic- 
of  dnrk  cabal  on  their  actions  and  their  for- 
»,will,  for  both,  cheerfully  put  themselves  upon 
^■ir  cijuntry.     Tliey  will  trust  an  inquisitive  and 
totin^iishin);  parliament ;  because  it  does  enquire, 
Id  dixs  distinguish.    If  ilicy  act  well,  they  know 
fcl,  in  such  a  parliament,  they  will  be  supported 
IpAiiut  any  inlrig'ue;  if  they  act  ill,  they  know  tliat 
'j-ue    can    protect    them.     This  situation, 
;iwful,  is  honourable.     But  in  one  hour, 
Rl  111  (li.    *'  ir^rime  tissembly,  without  any  as- 
pBetl  or  .i--i:.,i  ible  cause,  to  be  precipitated  from 
l^liijhrtt  authurity  to  the  most  mnrked  neglect, 
**«bly  into  the  ^catest  peril  of  life  and  roputa- 
^•^  »  ft  situation  full  of  dan^r,  and  destitute  of 
*ftour.    It  will  be  shunned  equally  by  every  man 
■  icc,  and  every  man  of  spirit, 
ire  the  consequences  of  the  division  of 
rn  the  administration  ;  and  of  (he  division 

fe^r•^l.kuk  men  amon^  themselves.     By  the  for- 
r  of  llieso,  lawful  government  is  undone ;  by 
latter,  all  oppo.sition  to  lawless  power  is  ren- 
tnd    inqiotent.       Government   mav  in  a    gresit 
be  restored,  if  any  considerable  bodies  of 
iukvtt  honesty  and  resnlution   enough   never 
■     '  I  •     '!  :ii    I-tration,  unless  this  garrison  of 
IS  stationed,  as  in  a  citadel,  to 
IjpXrtiul  And  t  Mslave  it,  be  entirely  broken   anrl 
ifendcd,  and  every  work  they  have  tlirown  up 
(1  with  the  ground.     The  disposition  nf 
l:_i;   ^  men  to  keepjthis  cor|t»  toother,  and  to  ar-t 


under  it,  or  to  co-operate  with  it,  is  a  touch-stone 
by  which  every  adniinistratinn  ought  in  future  to 
be  tried.  There  has  not  been  one  whicli  has  not 
sufficiently  experienced  the  utter  incompatibility 
of  that  faction  with  the  public  peace,  and  with 
all  the  ends  of  good  government :  since,  if  tliey 
opposed  it,  they  soon  lost  every  power  of  serving 
the  crown  ;  if  tJicy  submitted  to  it,  they  lost  all  tJie 
esteem  (if  (heir  countrv.  I7i)til  ministers  give  to 
the  publick  a  full  proof  of  their  entire  alienation 
from  that  -•iystcm,  however  plausible  their  pre- 
tences, we  may  be  stire  tlicy  are  more  intent  on  the 
emoluments  than  tlie  tluties  of  office.  If  they 
refuse  to  give  this  proof,  we  know  of  what  stufr 
they  are  made.  In  this  particular,  it  ought  ti>  he 
theelectori?'  business  to  look  to  their  representatives. 
The  electors  ought  to  esteem  it  no  less  culpable  in 
their  member  to  give  a  single  vote  in  parliament 
to  such  an  administration,  than  to  take  an  otfice 
under  it :  to  endure  it,  than  to  act  in  it.  The  no- 
torious infidelity  and  versatility  of  members  of  par- 
liament, in  their  opinions  of  men  and  things,  ought 
in  a  particular  manner  to  be  considered  by  the 
electors  in  the  enquiry  which  is  recommended  to 
them.  Tills  is  one  of  the  principal  holdings  of 
that  destructive  system,  which  has  endeavoured  to 
unhinge  all  the  virtuous,  honourable,  and  useful 
connexions  in  the  kingdom. 

Titis  cabal  has,  with  great  success,  propagated  a 
doctrine  which  serves  for  a  colour  to  those  acts  of 
trea4'liery :  and  whilst  it  receives  any  degree  of 
countenance,  tt  will  l>e  utterly  senseless  to  look  for 
a  vigorous  opposition  to  the  court  party.  The 
doctrine  istliis:  That  all  political  connexions  are 
in  their  nature  dictions,  and  as  such  ought  to  be 
dissipated  and  destroyed  ;  and  that  the  rule  for 
forming  administrations  is  mere  personal  ability, 
rated  by  the  judgment  of  this  cabal  \i\nm  it,  and 
taken  by  draughts  from  every  division  and  deno- 
mination of  publick  men,  Tliis  decree  was 
solemnly  prnmiilgatcd  by  the  head  of  the  court 
corps,  the  Earl  of  Bute  himself,  in  a  speech  which 
he  made,  in  tlie  year  I76H,  atrainst  the  then  admi- 
nistration, the  oidy  administration  which  he  has 
ever  been  known  directly  and  puldickly  toopjKise. 

It  is  indeed  in  no  way  wonderful,  that  .^Jirh 
persons  should  make  such  dccluralioiis.  That 
connexion  and  faction  are  eqtiivatent  terms,  is  an 
opinion  which  has  been  carefully  incuh-ated  at  all 
timc-s  bv  unconstitutional  statesmen.  The  reason 
is  evident.  Whilst  men  are  linked  together,  they 
easily  and  speedily  communicate  the  alarm  of  any 
evil  design.  Tliey  are  enabled  to  fathom  it  with 
common  counsel,  and  to  oppose  it  with  united 
strength.  Whereas,  when  they  lie  dispersed,  witJiout 
cnncerf,  order,  or  dtsfipline,  communicatioti  is 
uncertain,  counsel  difficult,  and  resistance  imprac- 
ticable. Where  men  are  not  acquainted  with  each 
other's  princijjh's,  nor  experienced  in  each  other's 
talents,  nor  at  all  practised  in  their  mutufil  habi- 
tudes and  dis|>ositions  by  join!  cflbrfs  in  business; 
no  personal  confidence,  no  friendship,  no  common 
interest,  sulisisting  among  them  ;  it  is  evidently 
impossible  that  they  can  act  a  p'iblick  part  with 
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nformityi  perseverance,  or  tlHcacy.  In  a  von- 
lexton,  tlie  most  inconsiderable  man,  by  addinic 
to  the  weiijht  of  the  whole,  has  his  value,  and  his 
use ;  out  of  it,  the  greatest  talents  are  wliolly  un- 
serviceable to  the  publick.  No  man,  who  is  not 
inHamed  by  vain-g-Jory  into  eotliusiosm,  can  flatter 
himself  that  his  single,  unsupported,  desultory, 
unsystematick  endeavours,  are  of  power  to  defeat 
^the  subtle  designs  and  united  cabals  of  andiitious 
citizens.  When  bad  men  conibme,  t}ie  g:ood  must 
associate;  else  they  will  fall,  one  by  one,  an  un- 
pitied  sacrifice  in  a  contemptible  struggle. 

It  is  not  enough  in  a  situati<in  of  trust  in  the 
comniuuwealth,   that  a   muni  ineains  well    to  his 
country  *,  it  is  not  enough  lliiit  in  his  single  per- 
son he  never  did  an  evil  act,  but  always  voted 
according  to  hb  conscience,  and  even  harangued 
against  every  design  which  he  apprehended  to  be 
prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  his  country.     This 
jinnoxious  and  ineffectvial   character,  that  seems 
[ibmicd  upon  a  plan  of  apology  and  discutpation, 
I  fells  miserably  short  of  the  mark  of  jiublick  duty. 
[Tliaf   duty  demands   and  requires,  that  what  is 
fright  should  not  only  be  made  known,  but  made 

Srevulent;  that  what  is  evil  should  not  only  be 
etected,  but  defeated.     When  the  publick  man 
[Omits  to  put  himself  in  a  situation  of  doing  his 
[duty  wit}»  effect,  it  is  an  omission  that  frustrates 
tlhe  piir|)oses  of  his  trust  almost  as  much  as  if  he 
[]ia<l  formally  betrayed  it.     It  is  surely  no  very 
rational  account  of  a  man's  life,  that  he  has  always 
acted  right ;  but  lias  taken  special  care  to  acl;  m 
SKcli  a  manner  that  his  endeavours  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  productive  of  any  consequence. 

I  do  not  wonder  tliat  tJie  behaviour  of  many 
parties  should  have  made  persons  of  tender  and 
i;»crupulou8  virtue  somewhat  out  of  humour  witii 
rail  ;>nrt^  of  connexion  in  politicks.     1  admit  that 
L|H'Ople  frequently  acquire  in  such  confederacies  a 
narrow,  bigoltcd,  and  prescriptive  spirit;  that  they 
are  apt  to  sink  the  idea  of  the  general  good  in  this 
circumscribed  and  partial  interest.     But,  where 
luty  renders  a  critical  situation  a  nece&sary  one, 
it  is  our  business  to  keep  free  from  the  evils  at- 
[tendant  upon  it ;  and  not  to  By  from  the  situation 
[itself.     If  a  fortress  is  seated  m  an  unwholesome 
■•ir,  an  officer  of  the  garrison  is  obliged  to  be  at- 
Itcntive  to  his  health,  but  he  must  not  desert  his 
[itation.    Every  profession,  not  excepting  the  glo- 
'inons  one  of  a  soldier,  or  the  sacred  one  of  a  priest, 
is  liable  to  its  own  particular  vices ;  which,  how- 
ever, form  no  argument  against  those  ways  of  life ; 
nor  are  tlie  vices  tlieraselves  inevitable  to  every  in- 
; dividual  in  those  professions.     Of  such  a  nature 
'are  connexions  in  politicks;  essentially  necessary 
fur  the  full  |x»rformance  of  our  publick  duty,  ac- 
cidentally liable  to  degenerate  into  faction.  Com- 
monweulths  are  made  of  families,  free  common- 
wealths of  parties  also ;  and  we  may  as  well  affirm, 
that  our  natural  regards  and  ties  of  blood  tend 
"  ^evitttbly  to  make  men  bad  citizens,  as  tJiat  the 
rbonds  of'^onr  party  weaken  those  by  which  we  arc 
Vid  to  our  cfMintry. 

Some  legislators  went  »o  far  as  to  make  aeulra- 


lity  in  ]>arty  a  crime  against  the  state.     I  do  i»ol 
know  M'helher  this  niiglit  not  have  been  rather  to 
overstrain  the  principle.     Certain   it  is,  the  bed 
patriots  in  the  greatest  commonwealths  have  al- 
ways commended  and  promoted  such  connexiooi. 
Idem  scnlire  de  rejmLlica,  was  with  tiiem  a  prin- 
cipal ground  of  friendship  and  attachment ;  ttor  do 
I  know  any  otlier  capable  of  forming  fimter,  deutr, 
more  pleasing,  more  honourable,  and   more  vir- 
tuous habitudes.     The  Romans  carried  tliift  min- 
ciplc  a  great  way.     Even  tlic  holding  of  oflxa 
together,  tlie    disposition   of  which    aros«   fntt 
chance,  not  selection,  gave  rise  to  a  relation  wkkk 
continued  for  life.  It  was  called  necessUudo  turlit : 
and  it  was  looked  upon  with  a  sacred  reverence. 
Breaches  of  any  of  these  kinds  of  civil  relatiM 
were  considered  as  acts  of  the  most  distinguidltd 
turpitude.     The  whole  people  was  distributed  ista 
political  societies,  in  which  they  acted  in  support <fi 
such  interests  in  tlie  state  as  tliey  severally  aii( 
For  it  was  tlien  tliought  no  crime,  to  end( 
by  every  honest  means  to  advance  to  suj 
and  power  those  of  your  own   sentiments 
opinions.     Tliie  wise  people  was  far  from  imagituoj^ 
that  those  connexions  had  no  tie,  and  obli 
no  duty  ;  but  tliat  men  might  quit  tliem 
shame,  u}>on  every  call  of  interest.     They  beJ 
private  honour  to  be  the  great  foundation  of 
Sick   trust :    that  friendship   was   no   mean  Of 
towards  patriotism  ;  that  he  who,  in  tiie  conima 
intercourse  of  life,  shewed  he  regarded  Bomtbodlj 
liestdes  himself,  when  he  came  to  act  in  a  jiijl<i«i 
situation,  might  probably  consult  some  oUuf  me- 
rest tlian  iiis  own.     Never  may  we  becuiuc  fM 
sages  que  les  sages,  as  the  French  comedian 
happily  expressed  it,  wiser  than  all  the  wije 
good  men  who  had  lived  before  us.     It  wi» 
wish,  to  see  publick  and  private  virtues,  not 
sonant  and  iarrins,  and  mutxially  destniriJ'C,  Ut 
harmoniously    combined,    growing    out  nl"  ^ 
another  in  a  noble  and  orderly  gradation,  rtn- 
procally  supporting  and  supported.     In  one  uf  tk 
most  fortunate  periods  of  our  history  thi»  cmiMf 
was  governed  by  a  connexion  :  I  mean  the  Jw 
connexion  of  Whigs  in  tlie  reign  of  Quct^  Aok 
They  were  complimented  upon  the  principle  of ' 
connexion  by  a  fir»et  who  was  in  higli  rAir^in  ' 
them.    Addison,  who  knew  their  sentimenti, 
not  praise  them  for  what  they  considervd  M 
proper  subject  of  commendation.     A*  a  pxt 
knew  his  business,  he  could  not  applaud  tltra 
a  thing-  which  in  general  estimation  was  not 
reputable.     Addressing  himself  to  Britain, 

Thif  pnouiilet  ptno  nat  up  hif  firrtmnt't  *pori, 
Or  } nun  thr  crtmts  or  Jhtue*  n)'a  fturt. 
On  tlif  firm  ham  I'filiteit  Uify  ritt^ 
t'li/m  loHg'tiy'J j'uittt,  mtdfriimdihtft't  Mf  tit 

Tlie  Whigs  of  those  days  bcJieved  that  tlie  m 

fjroper  metliod  of  rising  into  p<»wer  was  limni 
lard  essavs  of  practised  friendsltip  and  •xM 
mentcd  fidelity.  At  that  lime  it  was  DoC  in 
tlnit  patriotism  was  u  bloody  idol,  which 
i\ni  sucritice  of  children  and  pareoi*,  or 
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private  life,  and  of  all  tlie  virtues 
tho9e  relations.  They  were  not  of 
paradoxical  morality,  to  imaocine 
of  moderation  was  properly  shewn  in 
^ng  the  suffering  of  your  friends  ;  or 
itednesswascleurly  manifested  at  the 
flier  people's  fortune.  They  believed 
K)uld  act  with  elfect,  who  did  not  act 
that  no  men  could  act  in  concert,  wlio 
ith  confidence ;  that  no  men  could 
dence,  who  were  not  bound  togetlier 
opinions,  common  aflections,  and 
pests. 

men,  for  such  I  must  call  Lord  Sun- 

[}  Gotlolphin,  Lord  Somers,  and  I^ord 

were  too  well  principled  in  these 

which  the  whole  fabrick  of  pulUick 

ilt,  to  be  blown  off  their  p-ound  by 

if  every  childish  talker.     They  were 

bat  they  should  be  called  an  ambitious 

dkat  tlieir  resolution  to  stand  or  fall 

■Id,  by  placemen,  be  interpreted  into 

blaces. 

body  of  men  united,  for  promoting' 

endeavours  the  national   interest, 

rticular  principle  in  which  they  are 

For  ray  part,  1  rind  it  impossible  to 

It  any  one  believes  in  his  own  |Kili- 

iks  them  to  be  of  any  weight,  who 

bpt  the  means  of  having*  them  reduced 

It  is  the  business  of  the  s]>eculative 

pa  mark  the  proper  ends  of  govern- 

tlje  business  of  tlie  politician,  who  is 

r  in  action,  to  find  out  proper  means 

ends,  and  to  employ  tiieni  with 

ifore  every  honourable  connexion  will 

r  first  purpose,  to  pursue  every  just 

It  the  men  who  hold  their  opinions 

SOndition  as  may  enable  them  to  carry 

plans  into  execution,  with  all  the 

thority  of  the  state.     As  this  power 

certain  situations,  it  is  their  duty  to 

t  situations.     Without  a  proscrip- 

they  are  bound  to  give  to  their 

i  preference  in  all  thin^  ;  and  by  no 

ivatc  consirlerations,  to  accept  any 

rr  in  which  the  whole  body  is  not 

r  to  suffer  themselves  to  l»e  led,  or  tt» 

,  or  to  l>e  overbalanced,  in  office  or 

y  those  who  rnntradict  the  very  fun- 

iciples  on  which  tlieir  party  is  formed, 

se  upon  which  every  fair  connexion 

iuch  a  ^oerf)U8  contention  for  power, 

y  and  honourable  maxima,  will  easily 

|hed   from  the  mean  and  interested 

Hace  and  emolument.     The  very  stile 

ns  will  serve  to  discriminate  them 

lumberlcM  impostors,  who  have  de- 

liOrant  with  professions  incompatible 

.JMVCiice,    and    have    arterwiirds   in- 

^IprBctices  below  the  level  of  vulgar 

^^^pta|re  to  all  narrow  wis^iom  and 
^^Kti  their  maxims  have  a  plausible 


air;  ami,  on  a  cursory  view,  appear  equal  to  first 
principles.  They  are  light  and  purljtblc.  They 
are  as  current  as  copper  coin  ;  and  about  as  valu- 
ahlf.  They  serve  equally  tlie  first  capacities  and 
the  lowest ;  and  they  are,  at  least,  as  useful  to  the 
worst  men  as  to  the  best.  Of  this  stamp  is  the  cant 
of  Xot  men  but  measures :  a  sort  of  charm  by 
which  many  people  <^et  loose  from  every  honourable 
enga^fement.  When  1  see  a  man  acting  this  desul- 
tory and  disconnected  part,  with  as  much  detri- 
ment to  his  own  fortune  as  prejudice  to  the  cause 
of  any  p^rty,  I  am  not  persuaded  that  he  is  right; 
but  I  ain  ready  to  iK-iieve  he  is  in  earnest.  1 
respect  virtue  in  [ilt  its  situations;  even  when  it  is 
found  in  the  unsuitable  company  of  weakness.  I 
lament  to  see  qualities,  rare  and  valuable,  squan- 
dered away  without  any  publick  utility.  But 
when  a  gentleman  with  great  visible  emoluments 
abandons  the  party  in  which  he  has  long  acted, 
and  tells  you,  it  is  because  he  proceeds  upon  his 
own  judgment ;  lliat  he  acts  on  tlie  merits  of  the 
several  measures  as  they  arise ;  and  that  he  is 
obliged  to  follow  his  own  conscience,  and  not  that 
of  others ;  he  gives  reasons  which  it  is  inqxissible 
to  controvert,  and  discovers  a  character  which  it 
is  impossible  to  mistake.  What  shall  we  think  of 
him  who  never  difiered  from  a  certain  set  of  men 
until  the  moment  they  lost  their  power,  and  who 
never  agreed  witli  them  in  a  single  instance  after- 
wards ?  Would  not  such  a  coincidence  of  interest 
and  opinion  be  rather  fortunate  f  Would  ii  not  be 
an  extraordinary  cast  upon  the  dice,  that  a  man's 
connexions  .should  degenerate  into  faction,  pre- 
cisely at  the  critical  moment  when  they  lose  their 
power,  or  he  accepts  a  place  ?  When  people  desert 
their  connexions,  the  desertion  is  a  manifest ^ac^, 
upon  which  a  direct  simple  issue  lies,  triable  by 
plain  men.  Whether  a  measure  of  government  Ite 
right  or  wrong,  is  no  matter  of  facl^  but  a  mere 
affair  of  opinion,  on  which  men  may,  as  they  do, 
dispute  and  wrangle  without  end.  But  whether 
the  individual  thinks  the  measure  right  or  wrong, 
is  a  point  at  still  a  greater  distance  from  the  reach 
of  all  human  decision.  It  is  therefore  very  conve- 
nient to  politicians,  not  to  put  the  juilgnu^nt  of 
their  conduct  on  overt-acts,  cognizable  in  any 
ordinary  court,  hut  upon  such  matter  as  can  be 
triable  only  in  that  s<;cret  tribunal,  where  tliey 
are  sure  of  being  begird  witli  favour,  or  wl>ere  at 
worst  tlie  sentence  will  be  oiily  private  whippint;. 

I  believe  the  reader  would  vvisli  to  hnd  no  sub- 
stance in  a  doctrine  which  has  a  tendency  to  de- 
stroy all  test  of  character  as  deduced  from  con- 
duct. He  will  therefore  excuse  my  adding  some- 
thing more,  towards  the  further  clearing  up  a 
point,  which  the  great  convenience  of  obscurity 
to  dishonesty  has  been  able  to  cover  with  sonic 
degree  of  darkness  and  doubt. 

In  order  to  tlirow  an  trflium  on  political  con- 
nexion, these  politicians  suppose  it  a  necessary 
incident  to  it,  that  you  arc  l>tiiidly  to  follow  the 
opinions  of  your  party,  when  in  direct  opposition 
to  vcur  own  clear  ideas  ;  a  deirree  o(  servitude  that 
no  w'orU>y  man  could  bear  the  diought  of  submit- 
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ting  to ;  and  such  as,  I  believe,  no  connexions  (ex- 
cept 8omc  court  fiictions)  ever  could  l>e  so  sense- 
lessly tyrannical  as  to  impose.  Men  lliinking; freely, 
will,  in  particular  iiistiinccs,  think  diticrently.  But 
still  as  the  greater  part  of  the  measures  which  arise 
in  the  course  of  publick  business  are  related  to,  or 
dependent  on,  some  great,  leading,  general  prin- 
ciples in  government,  a  man  must  be  peculiarly  un- 
fortunate in  tlie  choice  ol"  his  jxjlitica!  company  if  lie 
does  not  agree  with  them  at  least  nine  times  in  ten. 
If  he  does  not  concur  in  tliese  general  principles 
upon  which  tlie  party  is  founded,  and  which  ne- 
cessarilvdraw  ona  concurrence  in  their  application  ^ 
lie  ought  from  llie  beginning  to  have  chosen  some 
other,  more  conformable  to  his  opinions.  When 
the  question  is  in  its  nature  doubtful,  or  not  very 
material,  the  modesty  which  becomes  an  individual, 
and  (in  spile  of  our  court  moralists)  that  partiality 
which  l>ecomes  a  well-choseo  friendship,  will  fre- 
(juently  bring  on  an  acquiescence  in  tlie  general 
sentiment.  Thus  the  disagreement  will  naturally 
be  rare  ;  it  will  be  only  enough  to  indulge  freedom, 
without  violating  concortl,  or  disturbing  arrange- 
ment. And  this  is  all  that  ever  was  rerjuired  for 
a  character  of  the  greaiest  uniformity  and  steadi- 
ness in  connexion.  How  men  can  proceed  with- 
out any  connexion  at  all,  is  to  me  utterly  incom- 
prehensible. Of  what  sort  of  materials  must  that 
man  be  made,  how  must  he  be  tempered  and  put 
together,  who  can  sit  whole  years  in  parliament, 
with  five  hundred  and  fifty  of  his  fellow  citizens, 
ftmidst  the  storm  of  such  tempestuous  passions, 
in  the  sharp  conflict  of  so  many  wits,  and  tempers, 
and  characters,  in  the  agitation  of  such  mighty 
questions,  in  the  di.scusaion  of  such  vast  and 
ponderous  interests,  without  seeing  any  one  sort 
of  men,  whose  character,  conduct,  or  disposition, 
would  lead  him  to  associate  himself  with  them, 
to  aid  and  be  aided,  in  any  one  system  of  publick 
utility  ? 

I  remember  an  old  scholastick  aphorism,  which 
says,  '*  that  the  man  who  lives  wholly  detached 
from  others,  must  be  either  an  angel  or  a  devil." 
Wfien  I  see  in  anyof  thtse  detached  gentlemen  of 
our  times  the  angelick  purity,  power,  and  bene- 
ficence, I  shall  admit  them  to  be  angels.  In  the 
mean  time  we  are  born  only  to  be  men.  We  shall 
do  enough  if  we  form  ourselves  to  be  good  ones. 
It  is  therefore  our  business  carefully  to  cultivate  in 
our  minds,  to  rear  to  the  most  jjerfect  vigour  atid 
maturity,  every  sort  of  generous  and  honest  feeling 
that  belongs  to  our  nature.  To  bring  tlie  dispo- 
sitions that  are  lovely  in  private  life  into  tlie  service 
and  conduct  of  the  commonwealth ;  so  to  be 
patriots,  as  not  to  forget  we  are  gentlemen.  To 
cultivate  friendships,  and  to  incur  enmities.  To 
have  both  strong,  hut  both  selected  :  in  the  one, 
to  be  placable ;  in  the  other,  immovable.  To 
model  our  principles  to  our  duties  and  our  situa- 
tion. To  be  fully  persuaded,  that  all  virtue  which 
is  impracticHble  is  spurious  ;  and  rather  to  run 
the  nsk  of  fulling  into  faults  in  a  course  which 
leads  us  to  act  with  effect  and  energy,  than  to 
loiter  out  OUT  days  williout  blame  and  witliout  use. 


Publick  life  is  a  situation  of  power  and  cnerft: 
he  trespasses  against  his  duty  who  sleep*  upon 
his  watch,  as  well  as  he  that  go«s  over  to  the 
enemy. 

There  is,  however,  a  time  for  all  tiling?.     It  ii 
not  every  conjuncture  which  calls  with  equal  fbixc 
upon  the  activity  of  honest  men  ;  but  critical  eu- 
gencies  now  and  then  arise ;  and  I  am  mistaluai, 
if  this  be  not  one  uf  them.     Men  will  see  the  oe- 
cessity  of  honest  combination  ;  but  they  may  tee 
it  when  it  is  too  late.     Tliey  may  embody,  whet 
it  will  be  ruinous  to  themselves,  and  of  no  odvaa- 
tjjge  to  the  country ;  when,  for  want  of  such  t 
timely  union  as  may  enable  them  to  oppose  ■ 
favour  of  the  laws,  with  the  laws  on  their  side,  thcj 
may  at  lengtii  find  themselves  under  tlie  necetttv 
of  conspiring,  instead  of  consulting-.     Tlie  law, 
for  which  they  stand,  may  become  a  weapon  in  tlie 
hands  of  its  bitterest  enemies ;  and   they  will  be 
cast,   at  leni^tli,    into  that  miserable  allemahw. 
between  slavery   and   civil   confusion,   which  no 
good  man  can  look  upon  without  horrout;  n 
alternative  in  which  it  is  imjxjssible   he  jhooW 
take  cither  part,  with  a  conscience  perfecdy  K 
repose.     To  keep  that  situation  of  euilt  and  rv 
morse   at  the   utmost  distance  is,  therefore,  oar 
first  obligtttion.     Early  activity  may  prevent  bit 
and   fruitless  violence.     As  yet  we  work  iii  tk 
light.     The  scheme  of  the  enemies  of  publick  tna^ 
quillity  has  disarranged,  it  has  not  destroyed  d, 

If  tlie  reader  believes  thai  there  really  existiii 
a  faction  as  I  have  described  ;  a  faction  ruh 
by  the  private  inclinations  of  a  court,  against 
general  sense  of  the  people  ;  and  tliat  this  facti 
whilst  it  pursues  a  scheme  for  undermining  all 
foundations  of  our  freedom,  weakens  ffor  the  pffr 
.sent  at  least)  all  the  powers  of  executory  govnv 
ment,  rendering  us  abroad  contemptible,  and  li 
home  distracted  ;  he  will  believe  also,  that  notinif 
but  a  firm  combination  of  publick  men  againstllir' 
body,  and  that,  too,  supported  by  tlie  hearty 
currence  of  the  people  at  large,  can  f>ossibly  ?rt  t^> 
better  of  it.  The  people  will  see  the  ner<  ■>•••■  '^ 
restoring  publick  men  to  an  attention  to  the  x^i- 
lick  opinion,  and  of  restoring  the  constituljun  ^ 
ils  original  principles.  Above  all,  tliey  will  if 
deavour  to  keep  tlie  house  of  commons  from  *■ 
surain?  a  character  which  does  not  belong  t"  it- 
They  will  endeavour  to  keep  that  housf,  for  id 
existence,  for  its  powers,  and  ils  privile-.f*.  •• 
independent  of  every  other,  and  as  dcp«D'i^i 
upon  themselves,  as  possible.  This  scn'itiKlei« 
to  a  house  of  commons  (like  obedieuct  to  ik 
divine  law)  *'  j:»erfect  freedom."  For  if  thov  vMt 
quit  this  natural,  rational,  and  liberal  obrdtenot, 
having  deserted  the  only  proper  foundation  of  li* 
power,  they  must  seek  a  support  in  an  abject  tft 
unnatural  dependence  somewhere  else.  Wtaw 
through  tlie  medium  of  this  just  connrxion  will 
their  constituents,  tlie  genuine  dignity  nfthehoiM 
of  commons  is  restored,  it  will  begin  to  think ll 
casting  from  it,  with  scorn,  as  badgrs  of  •ef¥lBB» 
all  the  false  ornaments  of  illegal  power,  with  «hiCT 
it  has  been,  for  some  time,  disgraced.     It  yBI 
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begin  to  think  of  its  old  office  of  Covtroul.  It 
«ill  not  suffer  that  last  of  evils  to  predominate  ~ 
m  the  country ;  men  without  popular  confidence, 
ynbUck  opinion,  natural  connexion,  or  mutual 
troBt,  invested  with  all  the  powers  of  government. 
When  they  have  learned  this  lesson  themselves, 
ttey  will  be  willing  and  able  to  teach  the  court, 
0at  it  is  the  true  interest  of  the  prince  to  have 
one  administration ;  and  that  one  composed 
'those  who  recommend  themselves  to  their  sove- 
through  the  opinion  of  their  country,  and 
by  their  obsequiousness  to  a  favourite.  Such 
will  serve  their  sovereign  with  affection  and 
because  his  choice  of  them,  upon  such 
aples,  is  a  compliment  to  their  virtue.    They 


will  be  able  to  serve  him  effectually ;  because  they 
will  add  the  weight  of  the  country  to  the  force  of 
the  executory  power.  They  will  be  able  to  serve 
their  king  with  dignity ;  because  they  will  never 
abuse  his  name  to  the  gratification  of  their  private 
spleen  or  avarice.  This,  with  allowances  for 
human  frailty,  may  probably  be  the  general  cha- 
racter of  a  ministry,  which  thinks  itself  account- 
able to  the  house  of  commons ;  when  the  house  of 
commons  thinks  itself  accountable  to  its  consti- 
tuents. If  other  ideas  should  prevail,  things  must 
remain  in  their  present  confusion ;  until  they  are 
hurried  into  all  the  rage  of  civil  violence ;  or  until 
they  sink  into  the  dead  repose  of  despotism. 
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PREFACE. 


The  following  speech  has  been  much  the  sub- 
ject of  conversation ;  and  the  desire  of  having  it 
printed  was  last  summer  very  general .  The  means 
of  gratifymg  the  publick  curiosity  were  obligingly 
furnished  from  the  notes  of  some  gentlemen, 
members  of  the  last  parliament. 

This  piece  has  been  for  some  months  ready  for 
the  press.  But  a  delicacy,  possibly  over-scrupu- 
lous, has  delayed  the  publication  to  this  time. 
The  friends  of  administration  have  been  used  to 
attribute  a  great  deal  of  the  opposition  to  their 
measures  in  America  to  the  writings  published  in 
England.  The  editor  of  this  speech  kept  it  back, 
until  all  the  measures  of  government  have  had 
their  full  operation,  and  can  be  no  longer  affected, 
if  ever  they  could  have  been  affected,  by  any 
publication. 


Most  readers  will  recollect  the  uncomn 
taken  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  session 
parliament,  and  indeed  during  the  whole 
It,  to  asperse  the  characters,  and  decry 
sures,  of  those  who  were  supposed  to  be 
America ;  in  order  to  weaken  the  effec 
opposition  to  the  acts  of  rigour  then 
against  the  colonies.  The  speech  conts 
refutation  of  the  cha^^es  against  that  ] 
which  Mr.  Burke  has  all  along  acted, 
this,  he  has  taken  a  review  of  the  effe 
the  schemes  which  have  been  successive! 
in  the  government  of  the  plantations, 
ject  is  interesting;  the  matters  of  it 
various,  and  important;  and  the  pub! 
this  time,  the  editor  hopes,  will  not  b 
unseasonable. 


SPEECH,    &c. 


During  the  last  session  of  the  last  Parliament, 
on  the  19th  of  April,  1774,  Mr.  Rose  Fuller, 
member  for  Rye,  made  the  following  motion  ; 
That  an  act  made  in  the  seventh  year  of  the  reign 
of  his  present  majesty,  intituled,  "An  act  for 
"  granting  certain  duties  in  the  British  colonies 
"  and  plantations  in  America ;  for  allowing  a 
"  drawback  of  the  duties  of  customs  upon  the  ex- 
**  portation  from  this  kingdom  of  coffee  and  cocoa 
"  nuts,  of  the  produce  of  the  said  colonies  or 
"plantations;  for  discontinuing  the  drawbacks 
"  payable  on  china  earthen  ware  exported  to 
"  America  ;  and  for  more  effectually  preventing 
"  the  clandestine  running  of  goods  in  the  said 
"  colonies  and  plantations ;"   might  be  read. 

And   the   same   being  read   accordingly  ;   he 

moved,   "  That  this  house    will,  upon  this  day 

*  Charles  Wolltan  Cornwall,  Esq.  lately  appointed  one  of  the 


"sevennight,  resolve  itself  into  a  con 
"  the  whole  house,  to  take  into  conside 
"  duty  of  3d.  per  pound  weight  upon  te 
"  in  all  his  majesty's  dominions  m  An 
"  posed  by  the  said  act  ?  and  also  the  i 
"  tion  of  the  said  duty." 

On  this  latter  motion  a  warm  and 
debate  arose,  in  which  Mr.  Burke  spoke; 

Sir, 

I  agree  with  the  honourable  gentlei 
spoke  last,  tliat  this  subject  is  not  ni 
house.  Very  disagreeably  to  tliis  hous« 
fortunately  to  this  nation,  and  to  the 
prosperity  of  this  whole  empire,  no  topic 
more  familiar  to  us.  For  nine  lone  yej 
after  session,  we  have  been  lashed  round 
lords  or  the  treasury. 
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rabic  circle  of  occasional  arguments  and 
xy  expedients.     I  am  sure  our  heads  must 
D,  and  our  stomachs  nauseate  with  them.     We 
had  ihem  in  every  shape  ;  we  have  looked  at 
in  every  point  of  view.     Invention  is  ex- 
reason  is  fatigued  ;  experience  has  given 
t :  but  obstinacy  is  not  yet  conquered, 
honourable  gentleman  has  made  one  en- 
avour  more  to  diversify  the  form  of  this  dis;^ust- 
^ argument.     He  has  thrown  out  a  speecii  com- 
wi  almost  entiiely  of  challenges.     Cha1len£;;es 
t  serious  things  ;  and  as  he  is  a  man  of  prudence 
Hell  as  resolution,  I  dare  say  he  has  very  well 
^led    those    challenges    before   he   delivered 
I.    I  had  long  the  happiness  to  sit  at  the  same 
of  tlie  house,  and  to  agree  with  the  honourable 
^man  on  all  the  American  questions.     My 
iments,  I  am  sure,  are  well   known  to  him  ; 
J   thoujfht  I   had   been  perfectly  acquainted 
kit.     Though  I  Hnd  myself  mistaken,  lie  will 
lermit  me   to  use  the   privilege  of  an  old 
ship  ;  he  will  permit  me  to  apply  myself  to 
luse  under  the  sanction  of  his  authority  ; 
on  the  various  grounds  he  has  measured  out, 
ibmit  to  you  the  poor  opinions  which  I  have 
1  upon  a  matter  of  importance  enough  to 
d  the  fullest  consideration  1  could  bestow 
it- 

bu  stated  to  tlie  house  two  grounds  of  de- 
n  ;  one  narrow  and  simple,  and  merely 
to  tlie  question  on  your  paper :  the  other 
large  and  more  complicated;  comprehending 
le  series  of  the  parliamentary  proceedings 
n^axd  to  America,  their  causes,  and  their 
loences.  With  regard  to  the  latter  ground. 
it  as  useless,  and  thinks  it  may  be  even 
IffOUt,  to  enter  into  so  extensive  a  field  of  en- 
Yet,  to  my  surprise,  he  had  hardly  laid 
tbif  restrictive  proposition,  to  which  his  au- 

B  would  have  given  so  much  weight,  when 
y,  and  with  the  same  authority,  he  condemns 
Old  declares  it  absolutely  necessary  to  enter 
liie  most  ample  historical  detail.  His  zeal 
Inown  him  a  little  out  of  his  usual  accuracy. 
perplexity  what  shall  we  do.  Sir,  who  are 
Ig  U>  submit  to  the  law  he  gives  us  ?  He  has 
l»aied  in  one  part  of  his  speech  the  rule  he 
tid  down  fur  debate  in  the  other ;  and,  after 
ring  the  ground  for  all  those  who  are  lo 
•fierbin).  be  takes  an  excursion  himself,  as 
M  the  subject  and  the  extent  of  his 

IC8. 

I  cannot  obey  all  his  laws,  I  will  do 

I  can,     I  will  endeavour  to  obey  such  of 

have  the  sanction  of  his  example ;  and  lo 

to  iJtai  rule,  which,  tlioiigli  not  consistent 

Flh«  other,  is  the  most  rational.     He  was  cer- 

the  right  when  be  took  the  matter  largely. 

ptvtmil  on  myself  to  apee  with  him  in 

re  o(  his  own  conduct.     It  is  not,  he  will 

ve  to  say,  either  useless  or  dangerous. 

that  retrospect  is  not  wise ;  and  the 

only   proper,  subject  of  enquiry,  is 

we  got  into  this  difficulty,  but  how  we 


"  are  to  get  out  of  it."  In  other  words,  we  are, 
according  lo  htm,  to  consult  our  invention,  and  to 
reject  our  experience.  The  mode  of  deliberation 
he  recommends  h  diametrically  opposite  to  every 
rule  of  reason,  and  every  principle  of  good  sensej 
established  amongst  mankind.  For,  that  sense 
and  that  reason,  I  have  always  understood,  abso- 
lutely to  prescribe,  whenever  we  are  involved  in 
difficulties  from  the  measures  we  have  pursued, 
that  we  should  take  a  strict  review  of  those  mea- 
sures, in  order  to  correct  our  errours,  if  they  should 
he  corrigible  ;  or  at  least  to  avoid  a  dull  uniform- 
ity in  mischief,  and  the  unpitied  calamity  of  being 
repeatedly  caught  in  the  same  snare. 

Sir,  I  will  freely  follow  the  honourable  gentle- 
man in  his  historical  discussion,  without  the  least 
management  for  men  or  measures,  further  than 
as  they  shall  seem  to  me  to  deserve  it.  But  before 
I  go  into  that  large  consideration,  because  I  would 
omit  nothing  that  can  give  the  house  satisfaction, 
I  wish  to  tread  the  narrow  ground  to  which  alone 
the  honourable  gentleman,  in  one  part  of  his 
speech,  has  so  strictly  confined  ns. 

He  desires  to  know,  whether,  if  we  were  to 
repeal  this  lax,  agreeably  to  the  proposition  of  the 
honourable  gentleman  who  made  the  motion,  the 
Americans  would  not  take  post  on  this  concession, 
in  order  to  make  a  new  attack  on  the  next  body  of 
taxes  ;  and  whether  they  would  not  call  for  a  re- 
peal of  the  duty  on  wine  as  loudly  as  llicy  do  now 
for  the  repeal  of  the  duty  on  tea  ?  Sir,  I  can  give 
no  security  on  this  subject.  But  I  will  do  all  that 
I  can,  and  all  tiiat  can  be  fairly  demanded.  To 
the  experience  which  the  honourable  gentleman 
reprobates  in  one  instant,  and  reverts  to  in  the 
next ;  to  that  experience,  without  the  least  waver- 
ing or  hesitation  on  my  part,  I  steadily  appeal ; 
and  would  to  God  there  was  no  other  arbiter  to 
decide  on  the  vote  witli  which  the  house  is  to  con- 
clude tilts  day. 

When  parliament  repealed  the  stamp  act  in  the 
year  1766,  I  affirm,  first,  that  the  Americans  did 
not  in  consequence  of  this  measure  call  upon  you 
to  give  up  the  former  parliamentary  revenue  which 
subsisted  in  ihat  country  ;  or  even  any  one  of  the 
nrticles  which  compose  it.  I  affirm  also,  that  when,, 
departing  from  the  maxims  of  that  repeal,  you 
revived  the  scheme  of  taxation,  and  thereby  filled 
iJie  minds  of  the  colonists  with  new  jealousy,  and 
all  sorts  of  apprehensions,  then  it  was  that  they 
quarrelle<l  with  the  old  taxes,  as  well  as  ihe  new  ; 
then  it  was,  and  not  till  then,  that  they  questioned 
al!  the  parts  of  your  legislative  power  ;  and  by  the 
battery  of  such  questions  have  shaken  the  solid 
structure  of  this  empire  to  its  deepest  foundations. 

Of  those  two  propositions  I  shall,  before  I  have 
done,  give  such  convincing,  such  damning  proof, 
that  however  the  contrary  may  be  whispered  in 
circles,  or  bawled  in  newspapers,  they  never  more 
will  dare  to  raise  their  voices  in  this  house.  I 
speak  with  great  confidence.  1  have  reason  for  it. 
The  ministers  are  with  me.  They  at  lenst  are  con- 
vinced tfiai  the  repeal  of  the  stamp  act  had  not, 
and  that  no  repeal  can  have,  the  consequences 
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whicli  the  honourable  s^entleman  who  defends  their 
measures  is  so  much  ularmed  at.  To  their  con- 
duct I  refer  htm  for  a  conclusive  answer  to  this 
objection.  I  carry  my  proof  irresistibly  into  the 
very  body  of  both  ministry  and  parliament ;  not 
on  any  tjeneral  reasonings  growing  out  of  collateral 
matter,  but  oq  the  conduct  of  the  honourable  gen- 
tleman's ministerial  friends  on  the  new  revenue 
itself. 

TI»e  act  of  1767,  which  grants  this  tea  duty, 
sets  fnrih  in  its  preamble,  that  it  was  expedient  to 
raise  a  revenue  m  America,  for  the  supjjort  of  the 
civil  Kovemment  there,  as  well  as  for  purjioses  still 
more  extensive.  To  this  support  tlie  act  assigns 
six  branches  of  duties.  About  two  years  after  thts 
act  passed,  the  ministry,  I  mean  the  present 
ministry,  thouf^ht  it  expedient  lo  repeal  five  of  the 
duties,  and  to  leave  (for  reasons  best  known  to 
tliemselves)  only  the  sixth  standtn£^.  Suppose 
any  person,  at  the  time  of  that  repeal,  had  thus  ad- 
dressed the  minister.*  **  Condemning:,  as  you  do, 
"  tlie  repeal  of  the  stamp  act,  why  do  you  venture 
*'  to  repeal  the  duties  upon  glass,  paper,  and 
"  painters  colours?  Let  your  pretence  for  the 
"  repeal  be  what  it  will,  are  you  not  thoroughly 


convinced,  that  your  concessions  will  produce,  i  beraisedin  your  majesty's  dominions  in 


**  not  satisfaction,  but  insolence,  in  tlie  Ameri- 
"  cans;  and  that  the  giving  up  these  taxes  will 
"  necessitate  the  giving  up  of  all  the  rest  i"  This 
objection  was  as  palpable  then  as  it  is  now  j  and 
it  was  as  good  for  preserving  the  five  duties  as  fur 
retaining  the  sixth.  Besides,  the  minister  will  re- 
collect, that  the  repeal  of  the  stamp  act  had  hut 
just  preceded  hia  repeal ;  and  the  ill  policy  of  that 
measure,  (had  it  been  so  impolitick  as  it  has  been 
represented,)  and  the  mischiefs  it  produced,  were 
quite  recent.  Upon  the  principles  therefore  of  the 
honourable  gentleman,  upon  the  principles  of  the 
minister  himself,  the  minister  has  nothing  at  all  to 
answer.  Me  stands  condemned  by  himself,  and 
by  all  his  associates  old  and  new,  as  a  destrover, 
in  the  first  trust  of  finance,  of  the  revenues;  and 
in  the  first  rank  of  honour,  as  a  betrayer  of  the 
dignity  of  his  country. 

Most  men,  especially  great  men,  do  not  always 
know  their  well-wishers.  I  come  to  rescue  that 
noble  lord  out  of  the  hands  of  those  lie  calh  his 
friends;  and  even  out  of  his  own.  I  will  do  him 
the  justice  he  is  denied  at  home.  He  has  not  been 
this  wicked  or  imprudent  man.  He  knew  that  n 
repeal  had  no  tendency  to  produce  the  mischiefs 
which  give  so  much  alarm  to  his  honourable  friend. 
His  work  was  not  bad  in  its  principle,  hut  imper- 
fect in  its  execution ;  and  the  motion  on  your 
paper  presses  him  only  to  complete  a  proper  plan, 
which,  by  some  unfortunate  and  unaccountable 
errour,  he  had  left  unfinished. 

I  Itope, Sir, the  honourable  gentleman,  who  spoke 
last,  i.s  thoroughly  satisfied,  and  satisfied  out  of  (lie 
proceedings  of  ministry  on  their  own  favourite 
act,  tliat  his  fears  frf)m  a  repeal  are  groundless.  If 
he  is  not,  I  leave  him,  and  the  noble  lord  who  sits 

•  Lord  Ntirlh.  then  chanwllor  of  th^  etchequpr. 

T  Lord  Hlll*lK>rou)(h»  circular  letter  to  ibe  guvemours  ofllit 
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by  him,  to  settle  the  matter,  as  vrel 
togetlier ;   for    if  the    repeal  of  Amc 
destroys  all  our  government  in  .Ameri< 
the  man  ! — and  he  is  tlie  worst  of  all  the 
because  he  is  the  last. 

But  1  hear  it  rung  continually  in  my 
and  formerly, — *'  the  preamble  I  what 
'*  of  the  preamble,  if  you  repeal  this 
sorry  to  be  compelled  so  often  to  expose 
mitics  and  disgraces  of  parliament.  Tlitf 
of  this  law,  standing  as  it  now  stands, 
direct  given  to  it  by  the  provisionary 
act ;  if  that  can  be  called  provisionary  w 
no  provision.   I  should  be  afraid  to  expn 
in  this  manner,  especially  in  the  face 
formidable  array  of  ability  as  is  now  dn^ 
before  me,  composed  of   the  ancient  liom 
troops  of    that  s^ide  of  the  house,  and  th 
recruits  from  this,  if  the  matter  were  notrlM 
indisputable.     Nothing  but  truth  could  yi' 
tins  firmness  ;  but  plain  truth  and  clear  wi 
can  be  beat  down  by  no  ability.     The 
be  so  good  as  lo  turn  to  the  act,  and  to 
tavniirite  preamble : 

Whereas  it  is  expedient  that  a  rev^ 


vm 
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for  making  a  more  certain  atui  edcfjuate 
for  defray  iriff  the  charge  of  the  admin 
justice,  and  support  of  civil  governmem 
provinces  where  it  shall  be  found  necesti 
towards  further  defraying  the  erpences 
ing,  protecting,  and  securing  the  said  di 

You  have  heard  this  pompous  pcrfcn 
Now  where  is  the  revenue  which  is  to  do  sd 
mighty  things  ?  Five  sixths  repealcd^abai 
— sunk — gone — lost  for  ever.  Docs  til 
solitary  tea  duty  support  the  purposes  of  ll 
atnble  ?  Is  not  (he  supply  there  stated  aseft 
ahandnned  as  if  the  tea  duty  had  perished 
geueral  wreck  ?  Here,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  a 
mockery — a  preamble  without  an  act  — la 
ed  in  ortler  to  be  repealed — and  the  re; 
grant  still  carefully  kept  up  !  This  is  mi 
venue  in  America!  This  is  preserving  i 
England !  I  f  you  repeal  tliis  tax  in  compli 
the  motion.  I  readily  admit  that  you  lot 
preamble.  Estimate  your  loss  in  it.  1 
of  the  act  is  gone  already ;  and  all  yoi 
the  purpng  the  statute-book  of  tho 
of  an  empty,  absurd,  and  false  recital 

It  has  been  said  again  and  again,  thi 
taxes  were  repealed  on  rnmmercial  prin 
is  ?o  said  in  the  paper  in  my  hand  ;  f  a  p* 
I  constantly  carry  about :  which  I  havr 
and  shall  often  use  again.  What  is 
paltry  pretence  of  commercial  principl 
not ;  for,  if  your  government  in  AmM 
stroyed  by  the  repeal  of  taxes,  it  m  of 
qucncc  upon  what  ideas  the  r»'f"-ii  ■«  i 
Repeal  this  tax  too  ujH>n  comr 
you  please.  These  principles  will  ~i».-.* 
as  they  did  formerly.     But  you  know  t 

rolnnka,  concerning  the  repesl  of  hcm  of  Ike  ted 
Mct  or  1 707. 
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[objection  lo  a  repeal  from  these  supposfd 

juencea  has  no  validity,  or  iliat  this  pretonce 

tr  could  remove  it.     This  commercial   motive 

►r  was  believed  by  any  man,  either  in  America, 

;h  this  letter  ia  meant  to  soothe,  or  in  En-iland, 

it  is  meant  to  deceive.     It  was  impossible  it 

Because  every  man,  in  the  |pH.st  acquaint- 

the  detail  of  commerce,  must  know,  that 

ll  of  the  articles,  on  which  the  tax  was  re- 

l,  were  fitter  objects  of  duties  than  almost 

Jier  articles  that  could   possibly  be  dioscn  ; 

It  comparison  more  so  than  the  tea  that  was 

ited  ;  as  infinitely  less  liable  to  he  eluded  by 

iband.     The  tax  upon  red   and   whire  load 

"ihiA  nature.     You  liave,  in  this  king^dom,  an 

utisre  in   lead,  that  amounts  to  a  monopoly. 

you  find   yourself  in  this  situation  of  ad- 

»,  you  sometimes  venture  to  tax  even  your 

I'  export.      You  did    so    soon  after  the    last 

when,  upon  this  principle,  you  ventured  to 

a  duty  on  coals.     In  all  the  articli's  of 

lean  contraband  trade,  who  ever  lieard  of  the 

Idling uf  red  lead  and  white  lead  ?  You  might, 

ifore,  well  enoutrh,  without  danpjer  of  contra- 

I,  and  without  injury  to  commerce,  (if  this 

the  whole  consideration,)  have  taxed  ihese 

lilies.     Tlie  same  may  be  said  of  ^tass. 

i,  some  of  the  thin^  taxed  were  so  trivial, 

[lie  loM  of  die  objects  themselves,  and  their 

annihilation   out   of  American    commerce, 

have  been  oomparalivclv  as  nothiner.     But 

i  article  of  tea  such  an  object  in  the  trade  of 

id,  as  not  to  be  felt,  or  felt  but  slifi^htlv,  like 

lead  and  red  lead,  and  painters  colours  I 

object  of  far  other  importance.     Tea  is 

I  the  mo«t  important  object,  taking  it  with 

iry   connexions,  of  any  in  the  nijifhty 

our  commerce.     If  commercial  prindph-s 

pii  the  true  motives  to  the  repeal,  or  had 

•t  aJI  attended  to,  tea  would  have  been 

tide  we  should  have  left  taxed  for  a 

''oT  contTOvcrsv. 

ft  it  is  not  a  pleasant  con»ideration  ;    but 

in  the  world  can  read  .«o  awful  and  so 

ttive  a  Irsson,  as  the  conduct  of  ministrv  in 

liMnt3s,  upon  the  mischief  of  not  havini;  larg-e 

^eral   idt-as    in   the  manaci^mcnt  of  t^^reat 

Never  have  the  .servant,**  nf  the  stite  looked 

rwiiole  of  your  complicated  tntorest«  in  one 

'  »itw.     They  have  taken  things  by  bits 

R,  tdnae  at  one  time  and  one  pretence,  and 

It  another,  juKt  as  they  pressed,  without  any 

'  rrpard  to  their  relations  or  dependencies. 

inrvcr  had    any  kind  of   svstem,  right  or 

only  invcnteil  occasionally  some  nii- 

for  the  day,  in  onler  meanlv  to  sneak 

Iffiruiliex,  into  which  they  had   proudly 

And  they  were  put  to  iill  tliese  sliifts 

rices,  full  of  meanness  and  full  of  mischief, 

to  pilfer  piecemeal  a  rcpL';tl  of  an  act, 

\tbey  had  not  die  generous  coura-jrc,  when 

md  and   felt  their  errour,  honourably  and 

iclaim.     By  such  management,  bv  the 

[operation  of  feeble  councils,  so  pnlirv  a 


sum  as  three-pence  in  the  eyes  of  a  financier,  so 
insignificant  uix  article  as  tea  in  the  eyes  of  a  phi- 
losopher, have  shaken  the  pillars  of  a  commercial 
empire  that  circletl  the  whole  globe, 

Do  you  forget  tlujt,  in  tlie  very  last  year,  you 
stood  on  the  precipice  of  general  bankruptcy  ? 
Your  danger  was  indeed  great.  You  were  dis- 
tressed in  the  afl'atrs  of  the  Ea.st  India  company  ; 
and  vou  well  know  what  sort  of  things  are  invoked 
in  the  comprehensive  energy  of  that  significant 
appellation.  1  am  not  called  upon  to  enlarge  to 
yoti  on  that  danger,  which  you  thought  proper 
yourselves  to  aggravate,  and  to  display  to  the 
world  vi'dh  all  the  parade  of  indiscreet  declama- 
tion. The  monopoly  of  the  most  lucrative  trades, 
and  the  possession  of  imperial  revenues,  had 
brought  you  to  the  verge  of  beggary  and  ruin. 
Such  was  your  representation — such,  in  some  mea- 
sure, was  your  c<i.se.  The  vent  of  ten  millions  of 
pounds  of  this  commoditv,  now  locked  up  by  the 
operation  of  an  injudicious  tax,  and  rotting  in  the 
warehouses  of  the  company,  would  have  prevented 
all  this  distress,  and  all  that  series  of  desperate 
measures  which  you  thought  yourselves  obliged  to 
take  ill  consequence  of  it.  America  would  have 
furniished  that  vent,  which  no  other  part  of  the 
world  can  furnish  but  America  ;  where  tea  is  next 
to  a  necessary  of  life ;  and  where  the  demand 
grows  upon  the  supply.  I  hope  our  dear-bought 
East  India  committees  have  done  us  at  least  so 
much  good,  as  to  let  us  know,  that,  without  a 
more  extensive  sale  of  that  article,  our  East  India 
revenues  and  acquisitions  can  have  no  certain 
coniiexion  with  this  country.  It  is  through  the 
American  trade  of  tea  that  your  East  India  con- 
quests are  to  be  prevented  from  crushing  you  with 
tiieir  burthen.  They  are  ponderous  indeed  :  and 
tliev  must  have  tliat  great  country  to  lean  upon, 
or  they  tuniblt*  upon  your  head.  It  is  the  same 
folly  that  has  lost  you  at  once  the  benefit  of  the 
west  and  of  the  eiist.  This  folly  has  thrown  open 
folding-doors  to  contraband ;  and  will  be  the 
means  of  giving  the  profits  of  the  trade  of  your 
colonies  to  every  nation  but  yourselves.  Never 
did  a  people  suffer  so  much  for  the  empty  words 
of  a  preamble.  It  must  be  given  up.  For  on 
what  principle  does  it  stand  f  This  famous  re- 
venue stands,  at  this  hour,  on  all  the  debate,  as  a 
description  of  revenue  not  as  yet  known  in  all  the 
compreheDsivc(  but  too  compiehensivel  vocabulary 
of  finance — a  preamhulartf  tax.  It  is  indeed  a  tax 
of  sophistry,  a  tax  of  pedantry,  a  tax  of  disputa- 
tion, a  tax  of  war  and  rebellion,  a  tax  for  any  thing 
but  benefit  to  the  imposers,  or  satisfaction  to  the 
subject. 

Weil !  but  ivhatcver  it  is,  gentlemen  will  force 
the  colonists  to  take  tlie  teas.  You  will  force 
lliem  ?  Has  seven  years  struggle  been  yet  able  to 
force  them  ?  O  bnl  it  seems  **  we  are  in  tlie  right. 
"  — The  tax  is  trifling — in  eflectit  is  rather  an  ex- 
"  oneration  than  an  imposition  ;  three-fourths  of 
"  the  d'itv  formerly  payable  on  teas  ex|x»rted  to 
**  America  is  taken  off;  the  place  of  collection  is 
"  only  shifted  ;   instead  of  the  retention  of  a  shil- 
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"  ling  from  the  draw-back  here,  it  is  tlirce-pence 
•*  custom  paid  in  America,"  All  this.  Sir,  is 
vorv  true.  Hut  ihis  ia  iJie  very  fivlly  and  misciiief 
of  tlie  act.  Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  you  know 
that  you  have  deliberately  throwr»  away  a  larere 
duty  which  you  held  secure  and  quiet  in  your 
hands,  for  the  vain  ho|HJ  of  (getting  one  three- 
fourUis  less,  lhroug;h  every  hazard,  through  cer- 
tain litieTBtion,  and  possibly  throupjh  war. 

The  manner  of  proceeding  in  the  duties  on  paper 
and  glass,  imposed  by  the  same  act,  was  exactly  in 
the  same  spirit.  There  are  lieavy  excises  on  tliose 
articles  when  used  in  En^^Iand.  On  export,  these 
excises  are  drawn  back.  But  instead  of  withhold- 
ing the  draw-back,  which  niii^ht  have  been  done, 
with  ease,  witiiout  charge,  without  possibility  of 
smug^linj3^ ;  and  instead  of  applying  the  nioney 
(money  already  in  your  hands)  according  to  your 
pleasure,  you  began  your  operations  in  finance  by 
flinging  away  your  revenue:  you  allowed  the  whole 
draw-back  on  export,  and  lljen  you  charged  the 
duty,  (which  you  had  before  discharged,)  payable 
in  the  colonies  ;  where  it  is  certain  the  collection 
would  devour  it  to  the  bone,  if  any  revenue  were 
ever  suffered  to  be  collected  at  all.  One  spirit 
pervades  and  animates  the  whole  mass. 

Could  any  thing  be  a  subject  of  more  just  alarm 
to  America,  than  to  see  you  go  out  of  the  plain 
high  road  of  finance,  and  give  up  your  most  certain 
revenues  and  your  clearest  interests,  merely  for  the 
sake  of  insulting  your  colonies  ?  N^  man  ever 
doubted  that  the  coimnodtty  of  tea  could  bear  an 
imposition  of  three-[)ence.  But  no  commodity 
will  bear  three-pence,  or  will  bear  a  penny,  when 
the  general  feelings  of  men  are  irritated,  and  two 
millions  of  people  are  resolved  not  to  pay.  The 
feelings  of  the  colonies  were  formerly  the  feelings 
of  Great  Britain.  Theirs  were  formerly  the  feel- 
ings of  Mr.  Hampden  when  called  upon  for  tlie 
payment  of  twenty  shillings.  Would  twenty 
shillings  have  ruined  Mr.  Hampden's  fortune? 
No  !  bnt  the  payment  of  half  twenty  shillings,  on 
the  principle  it  was  demanded,  would  liave  made 
him  a  slave.  It  is  the  weight  of  that  preamble,  of 
which  you  are  so  fond,  and  not  the  weight  of  the 
duly,  that  the  Americans  are  unable  and  unwilling 
to  bear. 

It  is  then.  Sir,  trpon  the  principle  of  this  mea- 
sure, and  nothing  else,  that  we  are  at  issue.  It  is 
a  pnnciple  of  political  expediency.  Your  act  of 
1767  asserts,  that  it  is  e.xf»edient  to  raise  a  revenue 
in  America;  your  act  of  17(i9,  which  takes  away 
that  revenue,  contradicts  the  act  of  1767;  and. 
by  something  much  stronger  than  words,  asserts, 
that  it  is  not  expedient.  It  is  a  reflection  upon 
your  wisdom  to  |M?rsist  in  a  solemn  parltamentarv 
declaration  of  the  expediency  of  any  object,  for 
which,  at  the  same  time,  you  make  no  sort  of  pro- 
vision. And  pray,  Sir,  let  not  this  circumstance 
escape  you  ;  it  is  very  material:  that  the  preamble 
of  this  act,  which  we  wish  to  repeal,  is  not  declara- 
tory of  right,  aft  some  gentlemen  seem  to  argue 
it ;  it  is  only  n  recital  of  the  expediency  of  a  cer- 
tain exercise  of  a  right  supposed  already  to  have 


been  asserted  ;  an  exercise  you  are  ni 
ing  for  by  ways  and  means,  which 
thou^rh  they  were  obeyed,  to  be  utterly! 
for  their  purpose.     You  are  therefore 
menl  in  the  awkward  situation  of  H 
phantom  ;   a  quiddity  ;    a  thing  that 
only  a  substance,  but  even  a  name; 
which  is  neitiicr  abstract  right,  nor  pi 
joyment. 

They  tell  you.  Sir,  that  your  dignji 
it.     1  know  not  how  it  happens,  but 
of  yours  is  a  terrible  incumbrance  to 
has  of  late  been  ever  at  war  with  yi 
your  equity,  and  every  idea  of  your 
the  thing  you  contend  for  to   be  iv 
to  be  common  sense  ;  shew  it  to  be  the 
attaining  some  useful  end  :  and  tlieo  I  ai 
to  allow  it  what  dignity  you   pli 
dignity  is  derived  from  the  pe 
surdity,  is  more  than  I  ever  could  dii 
honourable  gentleman  has  said  well- 
most  of  his  general  observations  I  agi-ei 
—  he  says,  that  this  subject  does  not 
did   formerly.     Oh,  certainly  not ! 
you  continue  on  this  ill  chosen  ground, 
culties  thicken  on  you  ;  and  therefore 
ston  is,  remove  from  a  bad  position  as 
you   can.     The    disgrace,   and   the   a 
yielding,  both  of  them,  grow  upon  you 
of  your  delay. 

But  will  yon  repeal  the  act,  says  the 
gentleman,  at  this  instant  when  AtnericA 
resistance  to  your  authority,  and  thali 
just  revived  your  system  of  taxation  .' 
lie  has  driven  us  into  a  comer.  But] 
up,  I  am  content  to  meet  him  ;  becai 
the  lists  supported  by  my  old  authoril 
friends,  the  ministers  themselves.  The 
gentleman  remembers,  that  about  fiv 
as  great  disturbances  as  the  present  | 
America  on  account  of  the  new  in 
ministers  represented  tliese  disturban 
sonabit: :  and  this  house  thought  prop 
representation,  to  make  a  famous  aa< 
revival,  and  for  a  new  application  of  I 
Henry  VIII.  We  besought  the  king, ^ 
considered  address,  to  enquire  into 
to  bring  the  supposed  traitors  from 
Great  Britain  for  trial.  His  majesty  i 
graciously  to  promise  a  compliance  wi 
quest.  All  the  attempts  from  this 
house  to  resist  these  violences,  and  to 
a  repeal,  were  treated  with  the  utmost 
apprehension  of  the  very  consequen 
by  the  honourable  gentleman,  waa 
a  reason  for  shutting  the  door  a{ 
such  an  alteration.  And  so  stroi 
for  supporting  the  new  taxes,  tfiat 
concluded  with  the  following  nemar' 
ration.  After  suiting  the  vigorous  m 
had  been  pursued,  the  speech  frum 
proceeds  : 

Yon  have  assured  me  of  yonr 
the  prosecution  of  them,    ffolhing 
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more  iikely  to  enable  the  well  dbipofcd 
ntf  snbjevts  in  that  part  of  the  icoild, 
Uij  to  discotirafff  and  defeat  the  desit/ns 
(attious  and  seditious,  than  the  hearty 
mce  of  every  branch  of  the  letfislature, 
niiiins:  the  execution  of  tlie  laws  in  every 
wy  dominions. 

this  no  man  dreamt  that,  a  repeni  under 
listry  could  possibly  take  place.  The 
t)le  gentleman  knows  as  well  as  I,  thai  tlje 
I  utterly  exploded  by  those  who  sway  the 
This  speech  was  made  on  the  nintli  day 

17(i9.  Five  days  after  this  speech^  that 
le  lliih  of  the  same  month,  the  pnblick 
ietler.  a  part  of  which  I  am  goin°r  to  read 

k written  by  Lord  HiHsboroufjh,  secre- 
!  for  the  colonies.  After  recitinsr  tlie 
It  of  the  king's  speech,  he  goes  on  thus  : 
in  take  upon  me  to  assure  t/ou,  notwith- 
ftg  iiifinuntions  to  the  contrary,  from 
liM  factious  and  seditious  views,  that  his 
fyV  present  administration  have  at  no  time 
a  design  to  propose  to  parliampiit 
further  taxes  upon  America  for  the 
of  RAISING  A  REVENUE:  and 
(  ax  at  present  their  intention  to  propose, 
Tt  session  of  parliament,  to  take  off"  the 
upon  glass,  paper,  and  colours,  upon 
tration  of  such  duties  havin»  been  laid 
ry  to  the  true  principles  of  commerce. 
i»«  haiHf  always  l>een,  and  still  are,  the  sen- 
's of  his  majesty's  present  seri'anls  ;  and 
Ich  their  conduct  in  respect  to  America 

k governed.  And  his  majesty  relies 
'  'prudence  and  fidelity  for  such  on 
m  of  his  measures,  as  may  tend  to 
t  the  prejudices  which  have  been  excited 
r  misrepresentations  of  those  who  are 
ft  to  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  Great 
m  and  her  colonies  ;  and  to  re-establish 
tiutuul  confidence  nnd  atVection  upon 
the  ulory  and  safety  of  the  British  em- 
tpend." 

.  Sir,  ts  a  canonical  book  of  ministerial 
I:  the  eren^^-ral  epistle  to  the  Americans. 
m  the  gentleman  say  to  it  ?  Here  a  repeal 
9«*l  ;  promised  without  condition  ;  and 
liT  authority  was  actually  resisted.  I  pass 
Miblii'k  promise  of  a  p'>er  relative  to  the 
flaxcx  by  this  house.  I  pass  bv  the  use  of 
^»  name  m  a  matter  of  supply,  thnt  sacred 
tr>cd  riffht  of  the  commons.  I  conceal 
puloiis  figure  of  parliament,  htirlinp  its 
I  at  the  gitT'intick  rel)ollion  of  America  ; 
H  fi%e  days  iifler  prostrate  at  the  feet  of 
lenibiiei  we  affected  to  despise  ;  Ijcsrein;^ 
I  tlie  intervention  of  our  ministt-rial  sureties, 
|ft  our  submission,  and  heartily  promising 

■  omitJed  by  Mr.  Burkf  in  Ihi.s  speech,  vii 

r'.f  <v>K«in<"t  rtrinVfit  thi»  rofn/  atHiirnncr. 

-1  -  -Vr- — Mrr^s  in  answ<^r  to  I.onl 
u*:  "We  w>H  iv>i  siiiTtr 
inp  prcHtpccl  your  !.ord- 

I  y  M'l'in  ■•("-ii.^j  uiii  -ji-ci  v>'*'l  I"  u».  loberliished  bv 

'rrtcrtion  Uiat  »siY  future  adminifumtkifi  will  rnlerfnin 
4rv*rt  (ram  Ita't  plan  which  aObrds  the  surest  naJ 


ameijdraent.  These  might  have  been  serious  mat- 
ters formerly  ;  but  we  are  grown  wiser  than  our 
fathers.  Passing,  therefore,  from  tlie  constitutional 
consideration  to  tlie  mere  policy,  does  not  tliis 
Setter  imply,  that  the  idea  of  taxing  America  for 
the  purpose  of  revenue  is  an  abominable  project ; 
when  the  ministry  suppose  that  none  hul  factious 
men,  and  with  seditious  views,  could  charge  them 
with  it  ?  does  not  this  letter  adopt  and  sanctify 
the  American  distinction  of  tuxiuyfor  a  revenue  f 
does  it  not  formally  rejett  all  future  taxation  on 
that  principle  ?  docs  it  not  state  the  ministerial  re- 
jection of  such  principle  of  taxation,  not  as  the  oc- 
casional, but  the  constant,  opinion  of  the  king's 
sen-anLs  ^  does  it  not  say,  (I  care  not  how  consist- 
ently,) but  does  it  not  say,  that  their  conduct  vvith 
regard  to  America  has  been  always  governed  by 
this  policy  ?  It  goes  a  great  deal  further.  These 
excellent  and  trusty  servants  of  tlie  king,  justly 
fearful  Icjit  they  themselves  shoulil  have  lost  all 
credit  with  the  world,  bring  out  the  image  of  their 
gracious  sovereign  from  the  inmost  and  most  sa- 
cred shrine,  and  thev  pawn  him  as  a  security  for 
tlieir  promises. — "  His  majesty  relies  on  your  pm- 
"  dence  and  fidelity  for  such  an  explanation  of  his 
"  measures."  These  sentiments  of  the  minister, 
and  these  measures  of  his  majesty,  can  only  relate 
to  the  principle  and  practice  of  taxing  for  a  re- 
venue ;  and  accord incly  Lord  Botetourt,  stating  it 
as  such,  did,  with  great  propriety,  and  in  the  exact 
spirit  of  his  instructions,  endeavour  to  remove  the 
fears  of  the  Virginian  assembly,  lest  the  sentiments, 
which  it  seems  (unknown  to  the  world)  had  always 
been  those  of  the  ministers,  and  by  whicli  /A<?ir 
conduct  in  respect  to  America  had  been  govern- 
ed, should  by  some  possible  revolutioti,  favourable 
to  wicked  American  taxes,  be  hereafter  counter- 
acted.    He  addresses  tliem  in  this  manner  : 

ft  may  possibly  be  objected^  that,  as  his  Ma- 
jesty's present  administration  are  not  immortal, 
their  successors  may  be  inclined  to  attempt  to 
undo  what  the  present  ministers  shall  have  at- 
tempted to  perform  ;  and  to  that  objection  I  can 
f/irc  but  this  answer  ;  that  if  is  my  firm  opinion, 
that  the  plan  I  have  stated  to  you  will  certainly 
take  place  ;  and  that  it  will  never  be  departed 
from  ;  and  so  determined  am  I  for  ever  to  abide 
hi)  it,  that  1  will  le  content  to  be  declared  infa- 
mous, if  I  do  not,  In  the  last  hour  of  my  life,  at 
all  times,  in  all  places,  and  upon  all  occasions, 
exert  every  power  with  which  I  either  am  or  ever 
ghnll  bt?  icgrdly  invested,  in  order  to  obtain  and 
maintain/*'r  the  continent  of  America  that  satis- 
fiiction  which  I  have  been  authorized  to  promise 
this  day,  by  the  confidential  servants  of  our  gra- 
cious sovereign,  who  to  my  certain  knowledge 
rates  his  honour  so  high,  that  he  would  rather 
part  with  his  crown,  than  preserve  it  by  deceit.* 

"  most  permanent  roundatlon  of  publlok  trnntyuillity  and  bappf- 
'*nrw-  N'o,  tny  lord,  Wf  are  sure  our  mntt  (jruciaut  lortrfign,  un- 
"  der  whittcver  chanjTPs  tBay  happen  in  hj«  fonltdential  wrvmnt*. 
"will  mnain  Imtnotablr  in  the  w«vs  of  truUi  and  ,iu«11Cf.  and 
"that  he  i»  incapatilr  t^f  drcrifing  his  faithful  ruhierlt  ;  ftnd  w» 
"  esteem  your  Lordship's  Infornwtian  not  only  as  warranlcd,  but 
"  even  sanctified  ^Jr  the  rojr«<  wtrd." 
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A  e^lorlous  and  truf  character  ;  whicli  (since  we 
BuHTtT  his  ministers  with  impunity  to  answer  for 
his  ideas  ol'  taxation)  we  ought  to  make  it  our 
business  to  enable  his  majesty  to  preserve  in  all 
its  lustre.  Let  him  have  character,  since  ours  is 
no  more  !  Let  some  part  of  g-overninent  be  kept 
in  respect ! 

This  epistle  was  not  the  letter  of  Lord  Hills- 
borout^Ii  solely  ;  thoug^h  he  lielil  the  official  pen. 
It  was  the  letter  of  the  noble  lord  upon  the  floor,* 
and  of  all  the  kine:'9  then  miukters,  who  (with  I 
think  the  exception  of  two  only)  are  his  ministers 
at  this  hour.  The  very  first  news  that  a  British 
parliament  beard  of  what  it  was  to  do  with  the 
duties  which  it  had  given  and  granted  to  the  king, 
was  by  the  publication  of  the  votes  of  American 
assemblies.  It  was  in  America  that  your  resolu- 
tions were  pre-dcclared.  It  was  from  tlience  that 
we  knew  to  a  certainty,  how  much  exactly,  and 
not  a,' scruple  more  or  lesis,  we  were  to  repeal. 
We  were  unworthy  to  be  let  fnto  the  secret  of  our 
own  conduct.  The  assemblies  had  conjidentiul 
communications  from  his  majesty's  confidential 
servants.  We  were  nothing  but  instruments.  Do 
you,  after  this,  wonder,  tliat  you  have  no  weight 
and  no  respect  in  the  colonies  ?  After  this,  are  you 
surprised,  that  parliament  is  every  day  and  every 
wliere  losing  (I  feel  it  with  sorrow,  I  utter  it  with 
reluctance)  that  reverential  affection,  which  so 
endearing  a  name  of  authority  ought  ever  to  carry 
with  it ;  that  yo'i  are  obevLd  solely  from  respect  to 
the  bayonet ;  and  that  this  hmtse,  the  ground  and 
pillar  of  freedom,  is  itself  held  up  ovily  by  tlie 
treacherous  under-pinning  and  clumsy  buttresses 
of  arbitrary  power '^ 

If  this  dignity,  which  is  to  silaiid  in  the  place  of 
just  policy  and  common  sense,  had  been  consulte<l, 
there  was  a  time  for  preserving  it,  and  for  recon- 
ciling it  with  any  concession.  If  in  Uie  session  of 
1768,  that  session  of  idle  terrour  and  empty 
menaces,  you  had,  as  you  were  often  pre.<«sed  to  do, 
re|>ealed  these  taxes  ;  then  your  strong  operations 
would  have  come  justified  and  enforced,  in  case 
your  concessions  had  been  returned  by  outrages. 
But,  preposterously,  you  began  with  violence  ;  and 
before  tcrrours  could  have  any  effect,  cither  srood 
or  bad,  your  ministers  immediately  begged  pardon, 
and  promised  that  repeal  to  the  obstinate  Ameri- 
cans, which  they  had  refused  in  an  easy,  good- 
natured,  complying  British  parliament.  The  as- 
semblies, which  had  l)een  publickly  and  avowedfy 
dissolved  for  their  contumacy,  are  called  toyethcr 
to  receive  your  submission.  Your  ministerial 
directors  blustered  like  tragick  tyrants  here  ;  and 
then  went  mumping  witli  a  sore  leg  in  .\merica, 
canting  and  whinintr,  and  complaining  of  faction, 
which  represented  them  as  friends  to  a  revenue 
from  the  colonics.  I  hope  nobody  in  tfiis  house 
will  hereafter  have  the  impudence  to  defend  Ame- 
rican taxes  in  tlie  name  of  ministry.  T>ie  motnenl 
they  do,  with  this  letter  of  attorney  in  my  hand,  I 
Mrill  tell  them,  in  the  authorized  terms,  they  are 
Wretches,  "  with  factious  and  seditious  views  ;  enc- 
•  Lofd  North. 


"  mies  to  tlie  peace  and  prosperity  of  the 
"  country  and  the  colonies,"  and  subvertacs  *• 
"  the  mutual  affection  and  confidence  oo 
'■'■  the  glory  and  safety  of  the  British  cnipire 
"  pend." 

Aflcr  this  letter,  the  question  is  no  more 
propriety  or  dignity.   They  are  gone  already.  Ill 
faitn  of  your  sovereign  is  pledged  for  the  poii 
principle.     The  general  declaration  in  the  ii 
goes    to   the  whole   of  it.     You  must  tiierHw 
either  abandon   the  scheme  of  taxing  :    or  i 
must  send  the  ministers  tarred  and  feathetv^ 
America,  who  dared  to  hold  out  the  royal  r4ilk 
a  renunciation  for  all  taxes  for  revenue 
you  must  punish^  or  this  faith  you   mu«t  p: 
The  preservation  of  this  faith  is  of  m- 
quence  than  the  duties  on  red  lead,  or  v  i 
or  on  broken  ijlass,  or  atlas-ordinary,  or 
/?ne,    or   blue  royal,  or  bastard,   or  /boTi 
which  you  have  given  up;  or  the  three- 
tea  which  yon  retained.  The  letter  Mfent 
with  the  publick  autliority  of  this  kingdom. 
instructions  for  the  colony  govemiuent  go 
no  otiier  sanction ;  and  America  cannot 
and  will  not  obey  you,  if  you  do  not  p 
channel  of  communication  sacred.     You  art 
punishing  the  colonies  for  acting  on  distiin 
held    out   by   that   very    ministry  which  b 
shining  in  riches,  in  favour,  and   in  power; 
urging   the   punishment    of   the  very  offei 
which  they  had  themselves  been  the  tern 

Sir,  if  iciistin'i  respecting  simply  your  o 
merce,  which  is  your  own  convenience, 
sole  ground  of  the  repeal  of  the  five  duties: 
does  Lord  HillslKirough,  indisclaiming  iti  \hi 
of  the  kiinf  and  ministry  their  ever  liavinf 
an  intent  to  tax  for  revenue,  mention  it  U 
means  "  of  re-establishing    the  confidcnrf 
"  affection  of  the  colonies  ?"  Is  it  a  way  of 
others,  to  assure  tliem  that  you  will  t.dce  good 
of  yourself  ?  The  medium,  the  only  inediufli, 
regaining  their  affection  and  confidenci*,  i>, 
you  will   take  off  somethlng^  opprcssivf  to 
minds.     Sir.     the    letter   strongly   enforces 
idea :  for  though  the  repeal  of  the  laiei  * 
mised  on  commercial  principles,  yet  the 
counteracting  ••  the  insinuations  of  men  ' 
"  tious  and  seditious  views,"  is,  by  a  d 
of  the  intention  of  taxing  for  revenue,  i 
Rtant  invariable  sentiment  and  rule  of 
the  government  of  America. 

I  remember  that  the  noble  lord  on  the  flc*.' 
in  a  former  debate  to  be  sure,  (it  would  b» 
defly  to  refer  to  it,  I  suppose  I  read  it 
but  the  noble  lord  was  pleased  to  say, 
not  conceive  how  it  could  enter  into  the 
man  to  impose  such   taxes  as  Uio«r  of 
mean  those  taxes  which  lie  voted  for 
and  voted  for  repealing;  as  heina;  t 
to  all  the  principles  of  commerce,  1 
manufactures. 

I  dare  say  the  noble  lord  is  perfiecUj  wD 
because  the  duty  of  bis  partlcuUr  office 
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be  so,  in  all  our  revenue  laws ;  and  iii  the 
which  is  to  he  collected  out  of  them.     Now, 
when  he  had  read  tliis  act  of  American  reve- 
i,  and  a  little  recovered  from  his  astonishment, 
ippose  he  made  onestepretrograde  (it  is  but  one) 
1  looked  at  the  act  which  stands  just  before  in 
stiHiute-bouk.     The  American  revenue  act  is 
forty-fifth  chapter ;  the  otlier  to  which  I  vefv.r 
he  forty-fourth  of  the  same  session .     These  two 
s  are  botli  to  the  same  puqiose  ;  both  revenue 
s ;  both  taxing  out  of  the  kintrdora  ;  and  both 
mg^  British  manufactures  exported.   As  the  45th 
in  act  for  raising  a  revenue  in  America,  the  44th 
act  for  raising  a  revenue  in  the  Isle  of  Man. 
acti  perfectly  agree  in  all  respects,  except 
In  Uie  act  for  taxing  the  Isie  of  Man,  the 
lord  will  find  (not,  as  in  the  Anieiican  act, 
r  five  articles)  but  almost  the  whole  hodij  of 
manufactures,  taxed  from  two  and  a  half 
n  per  cent,  and  some  articles,  such  as  that 
its,  a  great  deal  higher.     You  did  not  think 
mcommercial  to  tax  the  whole  mass  of  your 
mfectures,  and,  let  me  add,  your  agriculture 
;  for,  I  now  recollect,  British  corn  is  there  also 
ed  up  to  ten  per  cent,  and  this  too  in  the  very 
d  Quarters,  the  very  citadel  of  smuggling,  the 
!  of  Man.     Now  will  the  noble  lord  condescend 
Lell  me  why  he  repealed  the  taxes  (Ui  your  ma- 
iictures  sent  out  to  America,  and  not  the  taxes 
Ite  manufactures  exported  to  the  Isle  of  Man  ? 
nciple  vms  exactly  the  same,  the  objects 
infinitely  more  extensive,  the  duties,  with- 
nmparison,  higher.     Why  ?  Why,   notwith- 
ng  all  liis  citildish  pretexts,  because  the  taxe-s 
)<iietly  submitted  to  in  the  Isle  of  Man  ;  and 
lliey  raised  n  flame  in  America.     Your 
were  political,  not  commerrial.     The  re- 
made, as  Lord  Hillsborough '.s  letter  well 
it»  to  regain  *'  the  confidence  and  affec- 
F  the  colonies,  on  which  ihe  glory  and 
of  the  British  empire  depend."     A  wise 
motive  surely,  if  ever  there  was  such. 
hicf  and  dishonour  is,  that  you  have 
what  you   had   given  the  colonies  just 
to  expect,  when  your  ministers  disclaimed 
itt  of  taxes  for  a  revenue.     There  is  nothing 
nothing  manly,   nothing  ingenuous,  open, 
Ivc,  or  steady,  in  the  proceeding,  witfi  regard 
to  the  continuance  or  the   repxeal  of  the' 
The  whole   has  an    air  of  littleness  and 
The  article  of  tea  is  slurred  over  in  the 
lar  letter,  as  it  were  by  acrident — nothing  is 
af  a  resolution  cither  to  keep  that  lax,  or  to 
M  op.     There  is  no  fair  dealing  in  any  part. 
>  trantoiction. 

jfoti  mean  to  follow  your  true  motive  and 
publick  faith,  give  up  vour  tax  on  tea  for 
1^  a  terenuc,  the  principle  of  which  has,  in 
t»  been  declaimed  in  your  name :  and  which 
you  no  advantage ;    no,  not  a  penny. 
yoa  choose  to  go  on  with  a  po<jr  pretence 
of  a  solid  reason,  and  will  still  adhere  to 
rant   of  commerce,  you  have  ten  thousand 
jp  morr  xtrong  commercial  reasons  for  giving 
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up  this  duty  on  tea,  than  for  abandonmg  iJ.e  five 
otliers  tliat  you  have  already  renonmced. 

The  American  consumption  of  teas  is  annually, 
I  believe,  worth  300,000f.  at  the  least  fartliing. 
If  you  urge  the  American  violence  as  a  justifica- 
tion of  your  perseverance  in  enforcing  this  tax, 
you  know  that  you  can  never  answer  this  plain 
ipiestion — Why  did  you  repeal  the  otliers  given 
in  the  same  act,  whilst  the  very  same  violence  sub- 
sisted '. — But  you  did  not  find  the  violence  cease 
upon  that  concession. — No!  because llieconcession 
was  far  short  of  satisfying  the  principle  which  Lord 
Hillsborough  had  abjured  !  or  even  the  pretence 
on  which  the  repeal  of  the  other  taxes  was  an- 
nounced ;  and  because,  by  enabling  the  East  India 
company  to  open  a  shop  for  deteating  the  Ameri- 
can resolution  not  to  pay  tliat  specifick  tax,  you 
manifestly  shewed  a  hunkering  after  the  principle 
of  the  act  which  you  formerly  had  renounced. 
Whatever  road  you  take  leads  to  a  compliance 
with  this  motion.  It  opens  to  you  at  the  end  of 
every  visto.  Your  commerce,  your  policy,  your 
promises,  your  reasons,  your  pretences,  your  con- 
sistency, your  inconsistency— all  jointly  oblige  you 
to  this  repeal. 

But  Btill  it  sticks  in  our  tliroats,  if  we  go  so  far, 
the  Americans  will  go  farther. — We  do  not  know 
tJiat.  We  ought,  from  experience,  rather  to  pre- 
sume llie  contrary.  Do  we  not  know  for  certain, 
that  the  .Americans  are  going  on  as  fast  as  jwssible, 
whilst  we  refuse  to  gratify  them  ?  Can  they  do 
more,  or  can  they  do  worse,  if  we  yield  this  point  ? 
I  think  this  concession  will  rather  fix  a  turnpike 
to  prevent  a  further  [>rogress.  It  is  impossible  to 
answer  for  bodies  of  men.  But  I  am  sure  the 
natural  effect  of  fidelity,  clemency,  kindness  in 
governours,  is  peace,  good-will,  order,  and  esteem, 
on  (he  part  of  tlic  governed.  I  would  certainly,  at 
least,  give  these  fair  principles  a  fair  trial ;  which, 
since  the  making  of  tliis  act  to  this  hour,  tliey 
never  have  had. 

Sir,  the  honourable  gentleman  having  spoken 
what  he  thought  necessary  upon  the  narrow  part  of 
the  subject,  I  have  given  him,  I  hojie,  a  satisfactory 
answer.  He  next  presses  me  by  a  variety  of  direct 
cliallenges  and  oblique  redt^ctions  to  sjjy  something 
on  the  historical  part.  I  shall  tlierefore.  Sir,  open 
myself  fully  on  that  important  and  delicate  sub- 
ject ;  not  for  the  sake  of  telling  you  a  long  story, 
(which,  I  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  you  are  not  parti- 
cularly fond  of,)  but  for  the  sake  of  the  weighty 
instruction  that,  I  flatter  myself,  will  necessarily 
result  from  it.  I  shall  not  be  longer,  if  1  can  help 
it,  than  so  serious  a  matter  requires. 

Permit  me  then.  Sir,  to  lead  your  attention  very 
far  back  ;  back  to  the  act  of  navigation  ;  the  cor- 
ner-stone of  the  policy  of  this  country  with  regard 
to  its  colonic*.  Sir,  that  policy  was,  from  tJie  be- 
ginning, purely  conmiercial ;  and  the  commercial 
system  was  wholly  restrictive.  It  was  tlje  system 
of  a  monopoly.  No  trade  was  lot  loose  from  that 
constraint,  but  merely  to  enable  the  colonists  to 
dispose  of  what,  in  the  course  of  your  trade,  you 
could  not  lake ;  or  to  enable  them  to  dispose  of 
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such  articles  as  wc  fnrrod  (i|xin  (hem,  ami  I'nr 
wliioli,  without  some  iie^ren  fif  liljcrty,  tlicy  coiifd 
tiot  pay.  Hence  all  your  spccifiek  and  detailed 
rniimeRitions  :  hence  the  innumeruble  cheeks  and 
coiintorcheoks  ;  hence  that  infinite  variety  i»f  paper 
chains  by  which  you  bind  together  this  eompli- 
cated  Bystem  of  the  coloniea.  This  principle  of 
comniereiiil  mijnopoly  runs  ihrouijh  no  less  than 
twenly-ntne  arts  of  parliament,  from  the  year  ifih'O 
to  the  unfortiiniktt'  period  of  17'>4, 

lit  ill!  those  arts  the  system  of  commerce  Is  estab- 
lislii'd,  tts  that,  from  whence  a.lone  you  proposed 
to  make  the  colonies  contribute  (I  mean  directly 
and  by  the  opc-ratinn  of  your  superintendinf;  le- 
g'lslutive  p>ower)  to  the  stren<^tl»  of  the  empire,  I 
veolnre  to  sav,  that  durinjjj  that  whole  period,  a 
parliamentary  revcnnc  tVtim  thence  was  never  (mce 
in  ronteniplaljon.  AccordinsrJy,  in  all  the  nnm- 
Ut  of  laws  passed  with  regard  to  the  plantations, 
llie  words  which  distijio;uish  revenue  laws,  KpeciH- 
cally  as  such,  were,  1  tliink,  premeditalely  avoided. 
I  do  not  say,  Sir,  that  a  form  of  words  alters  the 
nature  of  tlie  law,  or  abridges  tlie  power  of  the 
luwcriver.  It  certainly  does  not.  However,  titles 
and  formal  preambles  are  not  always  idle  words; 
and  the  lawyers  frequently  arpfiie  from  them.  I 
state  these  facts  to  shew,  not  wjjat  was  yo'ir  right, 
but  what  has  been  your  settled  policy.  Our  re- 
venue laws  have  usually  a  title,  purportint^  their 
bemtj  (fTimta ;  and  the  words  give  and  ijravt 
usually  precede  the  enacting'  purt.«.  Although 
duties  were  imfnised  on  America  in  acts  of  King- 
Charles  II.  and  in  acts  nf  King  WiUiani,  no  one 
title  of  qivin{2^  *"  an  aid  to  *liis  majesty,'  or  any 
otfier  of  the  usual  titles  to  n-venue  aet.s,  was  to  be 
found  in  any  of  lliem  till  I7fi4;  nor  were  iJie 
wonis  "  ^veand  };raiil"  in  any  preamble  until  the 
lilli  of  George  II.  However,  the  title  of  this  act 
of  George  II.  notwitlistiindinjj;'  the  words  of  dona- 
tion,  considers  it  merely  as  a  regidatjon  r>f  trade, 
"  an  act  for  the  iK^tter  securing  of  the  trade  of 
"  his  majesty's  sugar  colonies  in  .America."  Tliis 
net  was  made  on  a  compromise  of  all,  and  at  the 
cxprcjw  desire  of  a  part,  of  the  colonies  them- 
im-lves.  It  was  therefore  in  some  measure  with 
their  ronsent ;  and  having  a  title  directly  purport- 
l^ng  only  a  comrrtprnal  regulation^  and  l)eing  in 
truth  nothing  more,  the  words  were  pas.se<l  by,  at 
y-H.  tmie  when  no  jealousy  wa.s  entertained,  and 
^things  were  little  scrutinized.  Even  Govenmur 
"Bernanl,  in  his  second  printed  letter,  date<l  in 
•  I76."J,  gives  it  a.s  his  opinion,  that  "  it  was  an  act 
"  of  pnthihUion,  not  of  revenue."  Tin's  is  ccr- 
t.<iiidy  true,  that  no  act  avowe<lly  for  the  ptir|>ose 
of  revenue,  arul  with  the  ordinary  title  antj  recital 
taken  together,  is  found  in  the  statute  l>ook  until 
the  year  I  have  mentiom-d  ;  that  is  the  year  I7(M. 
All  l>efore  this  porirxi  Hto(Kl  on  commercial  regula- 
tion and  restraint.  The  ncheme  of  a  colony  revenue 
by  British  authority  npjwared  therefore  to  ihe 
Ainerirans  in  the  light  of  a  great  innovation;  the 
kwordsof  Governoiir  Bernnril's  ninth  Ipfter,  written 
in  Nov.  I7*).'>,  state  this  idea  very  strongly;  •*  it 
•'  must,"  ^ys  \w,  "  have  Ixhti  t<uppos<'d,  xurft  on 


"  innovation  as  a  parliamentanj  taxation  wtMlU 
*'  cause  a  great  alarm,  and  meet  with  much  ofJ 
"  position  in  most  purt-s  of  America;  il  vrttB  quite 
"  new  to  tlie  people,  and  had  no  visible  bwimd$ 
"  set  to  it."  .After  stating  the  weakness  of  govern- 
ment there,  he  says,  "  was  this  a  time  to  intro- 
"  duce  so  great  a  novelty  as  a  parlianientnrr  in* 
'•  land  taxation  in  America  !*"  Whatever  tlit 
right  might  have  been,  this  mode  of  using  it  *w 
absolutely  new  in  policy  and  practice.  i 

Sir,   they   who  are   friends  to  the   schenus  flf 
•American   revenue  say,  tliat  the  coinnitrcial  f^. 
Htraint  is  full  as  hard  a  law  for  America  tri  \ivt 
under,      I  tliink  so  too.      I  think  it,  if  ur 
sated,  to  be  a  condition  of  as  rigorous  sti  ^ 
men  can  be  subject  to.    But  America  bore  it 
the  fundamental  act  of  navigation  until  17 
Why  ?  because  men  <lo  bear  the  inevitable 
tution  of  liieir  original  nature  with  all  its  inl 
ties.     Tlie  act  of  navigation  attended  ilic 
from   their  infancy,  grew  witJi  their  grovith, 
strengthened  with  their  strength.   They  were 
tirmed  in  obedience  to  it,  even  more  by  u«a»e 
by  law.     They  scarcely  had  remembered  a 
when   they  were   not  subject  to  such 
Besides,  ifiey  were  indemnified  for  it  by  a 
niary  compensation.     Their  monopolist  hai 
to  be  one  of  the  richest  men  in  the  world 
jmnnense  cajiltal  {primarily  employed 
benefit,  but   his  own)  they  were  en 
ceed  with  tlieir   fisheries,  their  agriiuliuitf, 
ship-building,  (atiri  their    trade    too  withu 
limits,)  in  such  a  manner  as  jot  far  the 
the  .slow,  languid  operations  of  unassisted 
This  capital  was  a  not-be<l  to  them.     Ndtluri:  • 
the  history  of  mankind  is  like  their  progrcsi. 
my  part,  1  never  ca.st  an  eye  on  tlicir 
commerce,  and  their  cultivated  and  com: 
life,  but  they  seem  to  me  rather  ancient 
grown  to  perfection  through  a  long  series  of 
tunate  events,  and  a  train  of  successful  ind 
accumulating  wealtli  in  many  centuries,  *' 
colonies  of  yesterday  ;  than  a  set  of  mtser- 
casts,  a  few  years  ago,  not  so  much  *ern  a- 
out,  on  the  bleak  and  barren  shore  of  a  ■■ 
wilderness,  three  thousand  miles  from  all  uk 
intercourse. 

All  this  was  done  by  England,  \*1 
pursued  trade,  and  forgot  revenue.     '' 
acquired  commerce,  but  you  actually  r rmurt 
very  objects  of  trade  in  America;  ihk!  \^\ 
creation   you  raiswd  the  trade  of  ihi 
least  four-fold.    America  had  the  ro!:  ,    .    . 
your  capital,  which  made  her  K-nr  her  i*nit 
Sfie  had  another  compensation,  which  vou  tn 
going  to  take  away  from  her.     !>lic  hail,  t! 
tlie    commercial    restraint,    every   elwirartr 
mark  of  a  free  people  in  all  her  internal  tvn-r'^ 
She  had  the  imvtgc  of  the   Bi      '  tuioi 

She  liad  the  substance.  She  wav  i*«T> 

representatives.  She  chose  most  ul  liti  own  I 
gi»1rates.  She  paid  them  all.  Slie  had  in  cf 
the  sole  disposal  of  her  own  intrmal  gowriMi* 
This  wlitde  Mate  of  conimcreiul  servitude  and  ci 
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ty,  taken  tOjE^ether,  is  certainly  not  perfect 
lorn  :  but  comparing  it  with  the  oriHilary  cir- 
stances  of  human  nature,  it  was  an  happy  and 
«ral  condition. 

Icnow,  Sir,  that  great  and  not  unsuccessful 
ii  hare  been  taken  to  inflame  our  minds  by 
witcry,  in  this  house  and  out  of  it,  that  in 
ra  tJie  act  of  navigation  neither  is,  or  never 
)beyed.  But  if  you  take  the  colotiies  throu^^h,, 
I,  that  its  authority  never  was  disputed  ;  that 
no  where  disputed  for  any  len^rth  of  time ; 
^on  the  whole,  that  it  was  well  observed, 
ircr  the  act  pressed  hard,  many  itidividuals 
evaded  it.  This  is  nolhintr.  These  scat- 
t individuals  never  denietl  tlie  law,  and  never 
it.  Just  as  it  happens  whenever  the  laws 
ie,  whenever  the  laws  of  revenue,  press 
ipon  the  people  in  England  ;  in  that  case  all 
'lores  are  full  of  contraband.  Yonr  rtL^lit  to 
roono|K>ly  to  llie  East  India  company,  your 
lay  immense  duties  on  French  brandy,  are 
Miputed  in  Eni^land.  You  do  not  make  tlii:^ 
on  anv  man.  But  von  know  that  there 
:  a  creek  from  Pentland  Frith  to  the  Isle  of 
hi,  in  which  they  do  not  .smufrg^lc  immense 
Itkies  of  teas,  East  India  g-oodit,  and  brandie.n. 
|0it  for  ^^nted,  that  the  authority  of  Governour 
m  this  f>oint  is  indisputable.  Speakintr 
laws  as  they  regarded  that  part  of  Ame- 
tn  so  unhappy  a  condition,  he  says,  "  I 
re  they  are  no  where  better  supported  ihan 
lis  province ;  I  do  not  pretend  tliat  it  is 
&ly  free  from  a  breach  of  these  laws;  but 
such  a  breach,  if  discovered,  is  justlv 
iaMied."  What  more  can  you  say  of  the 
to  any  laws  in  any  country  ?  An  obe- 
liese  laws  formed  the  acknowledsrnent, 
>y  yourselves,  for  your  sJiperioritv;  and 
payment  you  ori|rinally  imposed  for  your 

ihcr  you  were  right  or  wrong  in  establishing 

>nir»  on  tlte  principles  of  commercial  mn« 

rather  than  on  that  of  revenue,  is  at  this 

»roblem  of  mere  speculation.     You  cannot 

)lh   by  the  same  authority.     To  join  to- 

tho  restraints  of  an  universal   internal  and 

monopoly,  with  an  universal  internal  and 

taxation,  is  an  unnatural  union  ;  perfect, 

itefl   slavery.      You    have    long   since 

for  youriclf  and  fhem ;  and  you  and  they 

ipered  exceedingly  under  that  deci^iion. 

niitior).  Sir,  never    thought  of  departing 

choice  until  the  period   immediately  on 

of  lijc  last   war.     Then  a  scheme  of 

It  new  in  many  things  seemed  to  have 

ted.     1  saw,  or  I  thought  I  saw,  several 

^of  a  great  change,  whilst  I  sat  in  your 

while  before  I  hafi  the  honour  of  a 

house.      At  that  perio<l  the  necessity 

tbiisbrd  of  keeping  up  no  less  than  twenty 

imrnts,  with  twenty  colonels  capable  of 

U««  house    This  sclieme  was  ii<lopted  with 

i\  applause  from  all  sides,  at  the  very 

by  vour  conquests  in  America,  vour 

M  2 


danger  from  foreign  attempts  in  that  part  i>f  the 
world  was  much  lesdcned,  or  indeed  rather  quite 
over.  When  this  htige  increase  of  military 
establishment  was  resolved  on,  a  revenue  was  to  be 
found  to  su[>part  so  great  a  burthen.  Country 
gentlemen,  the  great  patrons  of  economy,  and  tlic 
great  rcsisters  of  a  standing  armed  force,  would 
not  have  entered  with  much  alacrity  into  the  vote 
for  so  large  and  so  expensive  an  anny,  if  tliey  had 
been  very  sure  that  they  were  to  continue  to  pay 
for  it.  But  hopes  of  anotlier  kind  were  heltl  out 
to  them ;  and  in  particular,  I  well  remember,  tliat 
Mr.  Townshend,  in  a  brilliant  harangue  on  this 
subject,  did  da/zle  them,  bv  playing  before  their 
eyes  the  image  of  a  revenue  to  be  raised  in 
America. 

Here  began  to  dawn  the  first  glimmerings  of 
this  new  colony  system.  It  appeared  more  dis- 
tinctly afterwards,  when  it  was  devolved  upon  a 
person  to  whom,  on  other  accounts,  this  country 
owes  very  great  obligations.  I  do  believe,  that  he 
had  a  very  serious  desire  to  benefit  the  pubtick. 
But  with  no  small  study  of  the  detail,  he  did  not 
seem  to  have  his  view,  at  least  equally,  carried  to 
the  total  circuit  of  our  aflairs.  He  generally  con- 
sidered liis  objects  in  lights  that  were  rather  too 
detaclied.  Whether  the  business  of  an  .American 
revenue  was  imposerl  upon  him  altogellter  ; 
whether  it  was  entirely  the  result  of  his  own 
speculation ;  or,  what  is  more  probable,  that  his 
own  ideas  rather  coincided  with  the  instructions 
he  had  received  ;  certain  it  is,  that,  with  the  best 
intentions  in  the  world,  he  first  brought  this  fatal 
scfieme  into  furra.  and  established  it  by  act  of 
(larliament. 

No  man  can  believe,  that  at  this  time  of  day  I 
mean  to  lean  on  the  venerable  memory  of  a  trfeat 
man,  whose  loss  we  deplore  in  common.  Our  little 
party  diiferences  have  been  long  ago  composed  ; 
and  I  have  acted  more  with  him,  and  certainly 
with  more  pleasure  with  him,  than  ever  I  acted 
against  him.  Undoubtedly  Mr.  Grenville  was  a 
first-mte  fijfure  in  this  country.  With  a  masculine 
understanding,  and  a  stout  and  resolute  heart,  he 
had  an  application  undissipatetl  and  unwearied. 
He  look  publick  business  not  as  a  duty  which  he 
was  to  fidtil,  but  as  a  pleasure  he  wus  to  enjoy  ; 
and  he  seemed  to  have  no  delight  out  of  this  house, 
except  in  such  things  as  some  way  related  to  the 
business  that  was  to  be  done  within  it.  If  he  wa.s 
amhilioun,  I  will  say  this  for  him,  his  ambition 
was  of  a  noble  ami  generous  strain.  It  was  to 
raise  himself,  not  by  the  low,  pimping  politicks  of 
a  court,  but  to  win  his  way  to  power,  tlirough  the 
laborious  gradations  of  [)ul)lick  service ;  and  to 
secure  himself  a  well  earned  rank  in  parliament, 
by  a  thorough  knowledge  of  its  constitution,  and 
a  perfect  practice  in  all  its  business. 

Sir,  if  such  a  man  fell  into  errours,  it  must  be 
from  defects  not  intrinsiral ;  they  must  be  rather 
souglit  in  the  particular  habits  of  his  life;  which, 
tliough  they  do  not  alter  the  ground-work  of  cha- 
racter, yet  tinge  it  with  their  own  hue.  He  was 
bred  in  a  profession.     He  was  bred  to  lite  law. 
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w'liidi  is,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  thr  first  and  noblest 
of  lujiiian  srionocs;  a  ficicnce  whicli  dovs  more  to 
(juicken  an«l  invigorate  the  iimlerslanriing,  than  ail 
the  other  kinds  nf  learning;  put  tOj^tlipr;  but  it 
is  not  apt,  except  In  jXTSons  very  Ijappily  born,  to 
open  aijcl  to  liberalixe  the  niin<1  exactly  in  the 
same  |jroportion.  Passing  from  that  study  h«:  diit 
not  iTo  verv  Iarp:ely  into  tlie  world ;  but  plunged 
into  business  ;  I  mean  into  the  business  of  office  ; 
and  the  limited  and  fixed  metliods  and  forms 
established  there.  Much  knowledg^e  is  to  he  had 
undoubtedly  in  that  line ;  and  there  is  no  know- 
led{jc  which  is  not  valuable.  But  it  may  be  truly 
&akl,  tliat  men  too  much  conversant  in  office  are 
rarely  minds  of  remarkable  enlaro;ement.  Their 
habits  of  office  are  apt  to  g'wa  them  a  turn  to  think 
tlie  substance  of  business  not  to  be  much  more  im- 
fHtrtant  than  the  forma  in  which  it  h  conducted. 
Tiiose  formn  are  adapted  to  ordinary  occasions  ; 
and  therefore  persons  who  are  nurtured  in  office  do 
admirably  well  as  lonp  as  thin^  |f0  on  in  their 
common  order ;  but  when  the  htg^h  roads  are  broken 
up,  and  the  waters  out,  when  a  new  and  troubled 
scene  is  openetl,  and  the  file  affords  no  precedent, 
then  it  i?  that  a  {greater  knowledge  of  mankind, 
and  a  far  more  extensive  comprehension  of  thin^, 
is  requisite,  tlian  ever  office  g^vc,  or  than  office 
ran  ever  g:ive.  Mr.  Grenvillc  thouj^ht  better  of 
the  wisdom  and  power  of  human  legl^islatian  than 
in  truth  it  dosen-es.  He  conceived,  and  many 
conceived  alonp^  with  him,  that  the  Honrishing 
trade  of  this  country  was  (ijeativ  owin^  to  law 
and  institution,  and  not  quite  so  much  to  libertv  ', 
for  but  too  many  are  apt  to  believe  re}2;utatton  to 
be  commerce,  and  taxes  to  be  revenue.  Among 
regulations,  that  which  stood  first  in  reputation 
wiis  his  idol.  I  mean  the  act  of  navig;ation.  lie 
has  often  professed  it  to  be  so.  TJie  policy  of  that 
act  is,  I  readily  admit,  in  many  respects  well 
understood.  But  I  do  say,  that  if  the  act  be  suf- 
fered to  nm  the  full  tenirth  of  its  principle,  and  is 
not  changed  and  modiHed  accorflinsr  t'»  the  change 
of  times  and  the  fluctuation  of  circumstances,  it 
must  do  {j^reat  mischief,  and  frequently  even  defeat 
its  own  purpose. 

After  the  war,  and  in  the  last  years  of  it,  the 
trade  of  America  had  encreascd  far  beyond  the 
s[>eculation3  of  the  most  sanjruine  imaorinatlons. 
ll  swelled  out  on  every  side.  It  filled  all  its  pro- 
p«T  channels  to  the  brim.  It  overflowed  with  a 
rich  redundance,  and  breaking  its  banks  on  the 
right  and  on  the  left,  it  sprea<I  out  upon  some 
places,  where  it  was  indeed  improper,  upon  others 
where  it  was  only  irregular.  It  is  the  nature  of 
all  greatness  not  to  Iw  exact ;  and  great  trade  will 
i-always  be  attended  with  considerable  abuses, 
Tlie  contraband  will  always  keen  pace  in  some 
measure  with  the  fair  trade,  ll  sriould  stand  as  a 
fiiodameiiial  maxim,  that  no  vulgar  precaution 
ought  to  be  <'mploye<l  in  the  cure  of  evils,  which 
are  closely  connected  witJi  the  cause  of  our  pro.-ii- 
■penty.  Perhaps  tliis  ^rt-at  person  turne<l  his  eyes 
somewhat  liss  than  was  just,  towards  the  inen^- 
diblc  increase  of  liie  fair  trade ;  and  lauLed  u  iih 


aomething  of  too  exquLsite  a  jeaJousv  tnwa 
contraband.     He  certainly  lelt  a  singiihr 
of  anxiety  on  the  subject ;  and  even  Jtegan  to  i 
from  that  passiort  earlier  than  is  commonly 
gined.      For  whilst  he  was  first  lord  of  tlie  stfimi. 
ralty,  though  not  strictly  called  upon  in  hi*  otbni 
line,  he  pres<.-uted  a  very  strong  menioriul  to 
lords  of  the  treasury,  (my  Lord  Bute  was  then; 
the  head  of  the  board.)  heavily  complaining 
the  growth  of  the  illicit  commerce  in  Ai 
Some  mi-schief  hapjicned  even  at   that  time 
this  over-earnest  zeal.     Much  greater  lia| 
afterwards,  when  it  operated  with  greater 
in  the  highest  departitient  of  ilie  financM.^ 
bonds  flf  the  act  of  navigation  were  strait 
much,  that  America  was  on  the  point  of 
no  trade,  either  contraband  or  legitimate. 
found,  under  the  construction  and  exccut 
used,  the  act  no  longer  tying  but  actually 
ling  them.     AH  this  coming  witli  new  en 
tions  of  commodities:  with  regulations  wh 
a  manner  put  a  stop  to  the  mutual  coMtiii^i 
course  of  the  colonies ;  with  the  ap|)ointn 
courts  of  admiralty  under  various  improp 
cumstances  ;    with   a   sudden    extinction 
p:iper  currencies  ;  with  a  compulsory  pmvr; 
the  quartermg  of  soldiers  ;  the  people  of  ^i 
thought  themselves  proceeded  against  ai 
quenis,  or,  at  best,  as  people  under  su':: 
delini]uency  ;  and  in  such  a  manner  as,  > 
gined,  their  recent  services  in  the  war  dtii  u 
all  merit.     Any  of  these  innumerable  Tf<zvh 
|)erfmps,  would   not  have  alarmed 
mig;ht  be  thought  reasonable  ;  the  mm 
them  with  terrour. 

But  the  grand  manoeuvre  in  that  busiocw  of  i 
regidating  the  colonies,  was  the  1 5th  art  < 
fourth  of  George  HI. ;  which,  besides  cont 
several  of  the  matters  to  which  I  have  just  till 
opened  a  new  principle  :  and  here  properltl 
the  second  period  of  the  policy  of  tliis 
with  regard  to  the  colonies:  by  which  die 
of   a  riHgular  plantation   parliamentary 
was  adopted  in  tlieory,  and  settled  in  prartict. 
revenue  not  substituted  in  the  place  of,  bd( 
pcradded  to,  a  mono|)oly :  whicn  i 
enforced  at  the  same  time  with  ail  . 
ne.ss,  and  the  execution  put  into  milttiirv 

This  act,  Sir,  had   for  the  first  time  llh«1 
**  granting  duties  in  the  colonie-s  t>nd  pli 
'*  of  America  ; "  and  for  the  first  timr  it 
serted   in   the  preamble,  "  that   it   ■ 
"'■  necessary  that  a  revenue  should  br 
Then  came  the  technical  words  of  "  ^ntof* 
**  granting,"  and  thus  a  complete  AmenfM' 
nue  act  was  made  in  all  the  forms,  and  *itfc' 
avowal  of  the  riyht,  equity,  policy,  and 
cessity  of  taxing  the  colonies,  without  tntl 
consent  of  theirs.     Tliere  arc  containnl  t»f 
preamble  to  that  act  these  very  remiirk*W«' 
— the  commons.  Arc. — *'  beini;  drsirtnuto' 
'*  some  \novmon  in  the  prrtrnt  vftiatt «  1 
"  ment  tnirnrth  raising  the  siaid  nevcw*-^ 
the^'  words  it  appeared  to  Oni  coloiua,  ihlt^ 
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I  but  a  lieginniii^  of  sorrows ;  lluit  every  sessiou 
to  produce  something  of  the  same  kind  ;  that 
fire  wen*  to  go  on,  from  day  to  day,  in  charg'ing 
jem  with  sucli  taxes  as  we  pleased,  foe  such  a 
lilitary  force  aa  we  should  think  proper.     Had 
pUn  been  pursued,  it  w:is  evident  tliat  the 
;ial  assemblies,  in  which  the  Amerituns  felt 
their  portion  of  importance,  and  behekl  tht?ir 
;tinas:e  of  freedom,  were  ipso  facto  annihilated. 
till  prospect  l>efore  them  seemed  to  be  bound- 
^in  extent,  and  endles*  in  duration.     Sir,  they 
aot  mistaken.     The  ministry  valucti  thcm- 
when  this  act  pas-sed,  and  when  they  guve 
lice  of  the  stamp  act,  that  both  of  the  duties 
ic  very  short  of  their  ideas  of  American  taxa- 
Great  was  the  applause  of   this  measure 
In  England  we  cried  out  for  new  taxes  on 
ica,   whilst   they  cried    out    that  they  were 
ly  crushed  with  tliose  which  the  war  and  their 
in^nLs  had  brought  upon  them. 
Sir.  it  has  been  said  in  the  debate,  that  when  the 
American  revenue  act  (the  act  in  1764,  im- 
iff  the  port  duties)  passed,  the  Americans  did 
>bject  to  the  principle.     It  is  true  they  touch- 
it  but  very  tenderly.     It  was   not  a  direct 
ick.     They  were,  it  is  true,  as  yet  novices  ;  as 
<m.i<c«istome<I  to  direct  attacks  upon  any  of 
riL-^liis  of  parliament.     The  duties  were   port 
ilies,  like  those  they  had  been  accustomed  to 
with   this  difference,  th-.it  the  title  was  not 
preamble   not  the  same,  and   the 
ii'-r  utdike.      But  of  what  service  is 
(observation  to  the  cause  of  those  that  make 
It  is  a  full  refutation  of  the  pretence  for  tlieir 
It  cruelty  to  America ;  for  it  shews,  out  of 
own   mouths,  that  our  colonies  were  back- 
to  enter  into  tlie  present  vexatious  and  ruin- 
jnlroversy. 

tt  also  another  circulation  abroad,  (spread 
malignant  intention,  which  I  canuct  attri- 
ilutlioie  who  say  the  same  thint;  in  this  house,) 
Mr.  f  Jrenville  ^ave  tiie  colotiv  atfctvis  an  op- 
i  for  tlieir  Hssemblies  to  tix  ihemselves,  which 
had  refused.     I  find  that  much  stress  is  laid 
iiii,  8A  a  fact.      However,  it  happens  neither  Lo 
nor  poftsible,   I  will  observe  lir.'St,  that  Mr. 
iTilh*  never  thoui^ht  Hi  tu  make  tliis  apoJoi^^v 
^himtolf  in  the  innimicrabh-  tiebates  that  were 
tJie  subject.   He  minlit  have  proposed  to 
ly  airents,  that  thev  should  afjree  in  some 
lat  tanation  as  the  {ground  of  an  act  of  par- 
ent.     But  he  ne^'or  could  have  prf>posed  that 
should  tax  theinselvesou  retpiisition,  which  is 
Hon  of  the  day.     Indee<l,  Mr.  Crenville 
Iwiw,  tlint  the  colony  agents  could  liave  no 
kl  power*  to  coiiiwnt  to  it ;  and  they  Jiad  no 
to    consutt   their   assemblies   for    particular 
I,  litrfore  he  passed  his  first  revenue  act.     If 
rompare  <late*,  you  will   find  it   impossible. 
a«  tlie  H^enls  knew  the  colonies  were  at 
^timf,  t>»ey  could  not  e;^ive  the  least  hope  of 
ipranta.     His  own  favourite  governour  wius  of 
tliat  the  Americans  were  not  tlien  taxable 


'*  Nor  was  the  time  lesij'uvouraljle  to  the  er|uilv 
"  o/  such  it  taxation.  I  dont  mean  to  liispute 
"  the  reasonableness  of  America  contrihutinij  to 
"  the  charges  of  Great  Britain  when  she  is  able  : 
"  nor,  I  believe,  would  the  Americans  themselves 
"  have  disputed  it,  at  a  profier  time  and  st'as<iii. 
"  But  it  should  be  considered,  that  the  Amcrica/i 
"  ffovernments  themselves  have,  in  the  prosccu- 
"  tivn  of  the  late  war,  contracted  very  lanjc 
"  debts  ;  which  il  will  take  some  years  to  pay 
"  off',  and  ill  the  mean  time  occasion  very  liur- 
"  deusoujc  taxes  for  that  purpose  only.  For  in- 
"  stance,  this  government,  which  is  as  much  bc- 
^'^  forehand  as  any,  raises  every  year  37, .SOU/. 
'*  sterliny  for  siukimj  their  debt,  and  must  cou- 
"  tinuc  it  for  four  years  lottyer  at  least  before  it 
'*  %vill  he  clear." 

These  are  tJie  words  of  Govemour  Bernard'* 
letter  to  a  member  of  the  old  mini.stry,  atul  whieh 
he  han  since  printwl.  Mr.  GrenvilU-  couhl  not 
have  made  this  proposition  to  tJie  aijents,  for  an- 
other reasoji.  He  was  of  opinion,  as  he  has 
declared  in  this  houscr  an  hundrwl  times,  that  the 
colonies  could  not  leti;ally  (JTrantany  revfuue  to  the 
crown ;  and  that  infinite  mischiefs  would  be  the 
consequence  of  such  a  power.  When  Mr.  Gren- 
viUe  had  passctl  the  first  revenue  act,  and  in  the 
same  session  had  made  this  house  come  to  a  reso- 
lution for  laving  a  8tam|)-dutyon  America,  between 
that  time  and  the  passing-  the  stamp-act  into  a  law, 
he  told  a  constderable  and  most  respectable  mer- 
chant, a  member  of  this  house,  wlium  1  am  truly 
sorry  1  do  not  now  see  in  his  place,  when  he  re- 
presented against  this  proceed  in  si;-,  that  if  the  stamp-  w^^m 
duty  was  disliked,  he  was  willing;  to  exchange  it  fof^jH 
any  other  equally  productive;  but  that,  if  he  ob-  ^" 
jected  tothe  Americans  being- taxed  by  parliament, 
he  mi|!fht  save  himself  the  trouble  of  the  discus- 
sion, as  he  was  determine<l  on  the  measure.  This 
is  the  fact,  and,  if  you  please,  I  wiil  mention  a  very 
unquestionable  authority  for  it. 

Thus,  Sir,  I  have  disposed  of  this  falsehood. 
But  falsehood  has  a  jxrcnnial  .sprino;-.  It  is  said, 
that  no  conjecture  could  he  made  of  the  dislike 
of  the  colonies  to  the  princi|)le.  This  is  us  untrue 
as  tlie  other.  After  the  resolution  of  the  hou 
and  iDcfure  tlie  passing:  of  tJie  stamp-act,  tlio  col 
niesof  Massachuset's  Bay  and  New  York  did  sen 
remonstrances,  objectins:  to  this  mode  of  parlia- 
mentary taxation.  What  was  the  conse(piencc  ? 
Thev  were  suppressed  ;  t)»ey  were  jiut  under  the 
table,  notwithstanding;  an  order  of  council  to  ihe 
contrary,  by  the  ministry  whiefi  contposeil  the 
very  council  that  had  made  tht?  ortler  :  and  thua 
the  house  proceeded  to  its  business  of  taxing- with- 
out the  least  re^jidar  knowled^je  of  the  objertions 
which  were  made  to  it.  But  to  give  that  house 
iU  due,  it  ivas  not  over-desirous  to  receive  infor- 
mation, or  to  hear  remonstrance.  On  tJic  l.^tli  of 
February,  1765,  whilst  the  stamp-act  was  untler 
deliberation,  ihey  refused  with  scorn  even  so  nujch 
as  to  receive  four  petitions  presented  from  so  re- 
spectable colonies  as  Connecticut,  Rhmie  Ishinil, 
Virprinia,  and  Carolina  ;    besides  one   from  ilic 
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traders  of  Jamaicn.  As  to  the  colonics,  tlieyliad 
no  alternative  left  to  ihem,  but  to  disobey  :  or  to 
pay  tlie  taxes  imposed  by  tJiat  parliaiiu'nt  which 
was  not  suflercd,  or  did  not  sutli'r  itself,  even  to 
hear  lliem  remonstrate  upon  tlie  subject. 

This  was  tlie  state  of  tlie  colonies  before  his  ma- 
jesty ihoufrlit  til  to  change  liis  ministers.  It  stands 
upon  no  authority  of  mine.  It  is  proved  by  un- 
controvertible records.  The  honourable  {gentle- 
man has  desirixl  some  of  us  to  lav  our  hands  upon 
our  hearts,  and  answer  to  his  queries  upon  the 
historical  part  of  this  consideration ;  and  by  his 
manner  (as  well  as  my  eyes  ^ould  discern  it)  he 
seemed  to  address  himself  to  me. 

Sir,  1  will  answer  htm  as  clearly  as  I  am  able, 
aud  with  great  openness ;  I  have  notbinpr  to  con- 
ceal. In  the  year  sixty-five,  beinij;  in  a  very  pri- 
vate station,  far  enonjch  from  any  line  of  business, 
and  not  havinff  the  honour  of  a  seal  in  this  house, 
it  was  my  fortune,  unknowing  and  unknown  to 
tlie  then  ministry,  by  the  intervention  of  a  com- 
mon friend,  to  become  connected  with  a  very  noble 
person,  and  at  tlie  head  of  the  treasury  depart- 
ment. It  was  indeed  in  a  situation  of  Utile  rank 
and  no  consequence,  suitable  to  tlie  mediocrity  of 
my  talents  and  pretensions.  But  a  situation  near 
enougrh  to  enable  me  to  see,  as  well  as  others,  what 
was  ^oing-  on ;  and  I  did  see  in  that  noble  person 
8uch  sound  principles,  such  an  enlargement  of 
mind,  such  clear  and  sagacious  seme,  and  such 
unshaken  fortitude,  as  have  bound  me,  as  well  as 
I  others  much  better  than  me,  by  an  inviolable 
attachment  lo  him  from  that  lime  forward.  Sir, 
Lord  Rockinirbam  very  early  in  that  summer  re- 
cfived  n  slron*;  reprcsentalioni  from  many  weighty 
English  merchants  and  manufacturers,  from  go- 
.Temouro  of  province-s  and  commanders  of  men  of 
^%ar,  against  almost  the  whole  of  the  American 
commercial  regulations  :  and  particularly  with 
regard  to  the  total  ruin  which  Was  threatened  lo 
Uie  Spanish  trade.  I  believe.  Sir,  the  noble  lord 
•con  saw  his  way  in  this  business.  But  he  did 
not  rashly  determine  against  acts  which  it  might 
be  supposed  wore  the  result  of  much  deliberation. 
However,  Sir,  he  scarcely  began  to  open  the 
ground,  when  the  whole  veteran  body  of  office 
took  the  alarm.  A  violent  outcry  of  all  (except 
those  who  knew  and  Ml  (he  mischief)  was  raised 
against  any  alteration.  On  one  hand,  his  attempt 
was  a  direct  violation  of  treaties  and  pubUck  law; 
on  the  otiier,  the  act  of  navigation  and  all  liie 
corps  of  trade  laws  were  drawn  up  in  array  against 
it. 

The  first  step  the  noble  lord  took,  was  to  have 
the  opinion  of  his  excellent,  learned,  and  ever- 
Janiented  friend  the  late  Mr,  Yorke.  then  attorney 
^fjeneral,  on  the  fxiint  of  law.  When  he  knew  that 
formally  and  officially,  which  in  substance  he  had 
known  before,  he  immediately  dispatched  orders 
to  redress  the  grievance.  But  1  will  say  it  for  the 
then  minister,  he  is  of  lliat  constitution  of  mind, 
that  1  know  he  would  have  issued,  on  the  same 
critical  occasion,  llie  very  tame  orders,  if  tJie  acts 
of  trade  had  been,  as  they  were  not,  directly 


against  him  ;  and  would  have  cheerfully  submhtel 
to  the  equity  of  parliament  for  his  LndcmDily. 

On  the  cunclusion  of  this  business  of  the  Spaa- 
hh  trade,  the  news  of  the  troubles,  on  aoconni  t4 
the  stamp-act.  arrived  in  England.  It  was  not 
until  the  end  of  October  that  these  accounts  wea 
received.  No  sooner  had  the  sound  of  that  miHitv 
tempest  reached  us  in  England,  than  tlie  whole  ol 
the  then  opposition,  instead  of  feeling  humbled  hj 
the  unhappy  issue  of  their  measures,  »eemed  to  Ime 
iniinitcly  elated,  and  cried  out,  that  the  miniftry, 
from  envy  to  the  glory  of  their  predecessors,  w 
prepared  to  repeal  the  stamp-act.  Near  m 
years  after,  the  honourable  gentleman  takes  <}« 
opposite  ground,  and  now  cballengies  roe  lopiK 
my  hand  to  my  heart,  and  say,  whether  ll>e  ni- 
nistry  had  resolved  on  the  repe.il  till  a  consid 
time  after  the  meeting  of  parliament 
do  not  very  well  know  what  the  honourable 
tlcman  wishes  to  inter  from  the  admission,  or 
the  denial,  of  this  f^ct,  on  which  lie  so 
adjures  me  ;  I  do  put  my  hand  on  my  beait, 
assure  him,  that  they  did  not  come  Lo  a  resoli 
directly  to  repeal.  They  weighed  this  mattrr  « 
its  difficulty  and  importance  required.  They 
sidered  maturely  among  themselves.  Tliev 
suited  with  all  who  could  give  advice  or  info 
tion.  It  was  not  detennincd  until  a  little 
tlie  meeting  of  parliament ;  but  it  was  dete 
and  the  mam  lines  of  their  own  plan  marked 
before  that  meeting.  Two  questions  arose  (I 
I  am  not  going  into  a  narrative  troublesome  I 
house). 

[A  cry  of,  go  on,  go  on.] 

The  first  of  the  two  considerations  wa*. 
the  repeal  should  be  total,  or  whether  only 
taking  out  every  thing  burthensome  and 
tive,  and  reservingr  only  an  empty  nrknowi 
ment,  such  as  a  stamp  on  cards  or  dice. 
question  was,  on  what  principle  tlie  m't 
repealed  ?     On  tliis  head  also  two  principle 
started.     One,  that  the  legislative  rights  of 
country,  with  regard  to  America,  were  not 
but  had  certain  restrictions  and  limilatiottt- 
other  principle  was,  that  taxes  of  this  kind 
contrary  to  the  fundamental   principles  of 
merce  on  which  the  colonics  were  founded; 
contrary   to  every  idea  of  political  equily: 
which  cipiity  we  are  bound,  as  much  as 
to  extend  the  spirit  and  benefit  of  the  Brii 
stitution  to  every  part  of  the  Britisli  do 
The  option,  both  of  the  measure,  and  oftlttl 
cipic  of  repeal,  was  made  before  the  sesskw; 
I  wonder  how  any  one  can  jrcad  the  king' 
at  the  opening  of  that  session,  without 
that  speech  both  the  repeal  and   the  decl 
act  very  sufficiently  crayoned  out,     Tfaoie  « 
cannot  see  this  can  see  nothing. 

Surely  the  honourable  gentleman  will  no*  tb 
Uiat  a  great  deal  less  time  than  was  then  eraolv 
ought  to  have  been  sfient  in  delibenilkin,  «M 
considers  that  the  news  of  the  troubles  did 
arrive  till  towards  tlie  end  of  October.  The 
liament  sat  to  fit]  the  vacancies  on  the  Nib 
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:era1i€r,  and  on  business  tlic  I4lli  of  the 
ng  January. 

a  partial  rep>eal,  or,  as  Uic  hon  ton  of  tJie 
>cn  was,  a  modification,  would  liave  siUisKcd 
1,  unsyslemalick,  procrasliniitine:  ministry, 

a  measure  has  since  done  such  a  niiriisiry. 
tfication  is  Uie  constant  resource  of  weak, 
iin«r  minds.  To  repeal  by  a  denial  of  our 
>  tax  in  the  preambte,  (and  lliis  too  did  not 
idyiscrs,)  would  have  cut,  in  the  heroick 
the  Gordian  knot  with  a  sword.  Either 
e  would  have  cost  no  more  than  a  day's 
But  whon  the  total  repeal  was  adopted  ; 
opted  on  principles  of  policy,  of  equity,  and 
merce ;  this  plan  made  it  necessary  to  enter 
tany  and  difticull  measures.  It  hccanre 
iry  lo  open  a  very  larfre  field  of  evidence 
nsurate  to  these  extensive  views.  But  then 
OUT  did  knifrhts"  service.  It  opened  the  eyes 
^^to  the  true  state  of  the  American  affairs  ; 
pM  their  ideas;  it  removed  prejudices ;  and 
iliated  the  opinions  and  affections  of  men. 
ble  lord,  who  then  took  the  lead  En  admini- 
I,  my  honourable  friend*  under  me,  and  a 
}nourable  gentleman,  t  (»f  he  will  not  reject 
re,  and  it  was  a  large  one,  of  this  bu.sines!*,) 
1  ifie  mo<<l  laudable  industry  in  bringing 
you  the  fullest,  most  impartial,  and  least- 
I  body  of  evidence  that  ever  was  produced 
house.  I  think  the  enquiry  lasted  in  the 
Itee  for  six  weeks ;  and,  at  its  conclusion, 
jsie,  by  an  independent,  noble,  spirited,  and 
cted  majority;  by  a  majority  Oiat  will 
I  all  the  acts  ever  done  by  majorities  in 
lent;  in  tlie  teeth  of  all  the  old  mercenary 
of  state,  in  despite  of  all  the  speculators 
igurs  of  political  events,  in  defiance  of  the 
Embattled  legion  of  veteran  pensioners  and 
td  instruments  of  a  court,  gave  a  total  re- 

ihe  stamp-act,  and  (if  it  had  been  so  per- 
I  a  lasting  peace  to  this  whole  empire. 
le.  Sir,  these  particulars,  because  this  act 
I  and  fortitude  has  lately  been,  in  the  circu- 
)f  the  season,  and  in  some  hazarded  decla- 
(  in  this  house,  attributed  lo  timidity.  If, 
t  conduct  of  ministry,  in  proposing  the  re- 
id  arisen  from  timidity  with  regard  to  thenv- 
it  would  have  been  greatly  to  be  condemned. 
ted  timidity  disgraces  as  much  in  the  ca- 
ks  personal  timidity  does  in  the  field.  But 
r,  witli  regard  to  the  well-being  of  our  coun- 
tieroick  virtue.  Tlie  noble  lord  who  then 
;leti  affairs,  and  his  worthy  colleagues, 
they  trembled  at  the  prospect  of  such  f lis- 
ts you  have  since  brought  upon  yourselves, 
M  afraid  steadily  to  hiok  in  the  face  that 

and  dazzling  influence  at  which  the  eyes  of 
have  blenched.  He  looked  in  the  face  one 
iblf»t,  and,  let  me  say,  not  tlie  most  scru- 

opposiiions,  that  perhaps  ever  was  in  this 

and  witlistood  it,  unaided  by  even  one  of 
lid  Mpportflof  administration.     He  did  this 
e  repealed  the  itamp-act.     He  looked  in 
•Mr.DowdeswdL 


the  f;ice  a  [lersoti  he  had  Ion.;  respecteil  i\w\  re- 
garded, and  whose  aid  was  then  particularly  want- 
ing: I  mean  Lord  Chatham.  He  did  this  when 
he  passed  the  declaratory-act. 

It  is  now  given  out  fur  the  usual  purposes,  by 
tlie  usual  emissaries,  that  Lord  Uockiugham  did 
not  cons<*nt  to  the  repeal  of  this  act  until  he  was 
bullied  into  it  by  Lord  Chatham;  and  the  reporters 
have  gone  so  far  as  publickly  to  assert,  in  an  hun- 
dred companies,  tlint  the  honourable  gentleman 
under  the  gallery,}-  wlio  pro[>osed  the  re|jeal  in  tlie 
American  committee,  had  another  set  of  resolu- 
Uons  iti  his  pocket  directly  the  reverse  of  tliosc  he 
moved.  These  artifices  of  a  desperate  cause  are 
at  thii!  time  spread  abroad,  witli  incredible  caie, 
in  every  part  of  tlic  town,  rrum  the  highest  to  the 
lowest  companies;  as  if  the  industry  of  the  circu- 
lation xvere  to  make  amends  for  the  absurdity  of 
the  report. 

Sir,  whether  the  noble  lord  is  of  a  complexion 
to  be  bullied  by  Lord  Cliatham,  or  by  any  man,  I 
must  submit  to  those  who  know  tiiiu.  I  coiifeHs, 
when  1  look  back  to  that  time,  I  consider  hitu  a^ 
placed  in  one  of  the  most  trying  situations  in 
which ,  perhaps,  any  man  ever  stood.  In  the  house 
of  peers  there  were  very  few  of  the  ministry,  out  of 
the  noble  lord's  own  particular  connexion,  (ex- 
cept Lord  Egmont.  who  acted,  as  far  as  I  could 
discern,  an  honourable  and  manly  part,)  that  did 
not  look  to  some  other  future  arrai>;icnieitt,  whieli 
warped  his  politicks.  There  were  in  both  houses 
new  and  menacing  appearances,  that  might  very 
naturally  drive  smy  other,  than  a  most  resolute 
minister,  fiom  his  measure  or  from  his  station. 
The  hous<dwld  troops  openly  revolted.  The  allies 
of  ministry  (those,  I  mean,  who  supported  some 
of  their  measures,  but  refused  responsibility  for 
any)  endeavoured  to  undermine  their  credit,  and 
to  take  ground  that  must  be  fatal  to  tlie  success 
of  the  very  cause  which  ihev  would  be  tJjought  to 
countenance.  The  question  of  tlie  re|>eal  was 
brought  on  by  ministry  in  the  committee  of  this 
house,  in  the  very  instant  when  it  was  known  th.it 
more  than  one  court  iiegoiialiirin  was  carrying  on 
with  the  heads  of  the  o|»|Kisition.  Every  thing, 
upon  every  side,  was  full  of  traps  and  mines. 
Eartli  below  shook  ;  heaven  above  menaced  ;  all 
the  elements  of  ministerial  safety  were  dissolved. 
It  was  in  the  midst  of  this  chaos  of  plots  ami  coun- 
terplots ;  it  was  in  llie  midst  of  tin*  complicated 
warfare  against  publick  opposition  and  private 
treachery,  that  the  firmness  of  that  noble  person 
was  put  to  the  proof.  He  never  stirred  from  his 
ground;  no,  not  an  inch.  He  remained  fi.xed  and 
determined,  in  principle,  in  measure,  and  in  con- 
duct. He  practised  no  managements..  He  se- 
cured no  retreat.     He  sought  no  apology. 

1  will  likewise  do  justice,  I  ought  to  do  it,  ti) 
the  honourable  gentleman  who  led  us  in  this 
house,  t  Far  from  tlie  duplicity  wickedly  chargwl 
on  him,  he  acted  his  part  with  alacrity  and  reso- 
lution. We  all  felt  inspired  by  the  example  he 
gave  us,  down  even  to  myself,  the  weakest  in  that 
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»lialanx.  I  declare  for  one,  I  knew  well  cnouo:h 
fit  could  not  l>e  concealed  from  any  body)  tlie 
true  state  of  thiners  ;  but,  in  my  life,  1  never  came 
with  so  much  spirits  into  this  house.  It  was  a 
time  for  a  man  to  act  in.  We  had  powerful  ene- 
mies ;  but  we  had  faithful  and  determined  friends ; 
id  a  glorious  cause.  We  had  a  KTeat  battle  to 
fight :  but  we  had  the  means  of  fighting  ;  not  as 
now,  when  our  arms  are  tied  behind  us.  We  did 
fi^ht  that  day,  and  conquer. 

I  remember.  Sir,  witli  a  melancholy  pleasure, 
U>e  situation  of  the  honourable  gentleman*  who 
made  the  motion  for  the  repeal ;  in  that  crisis, 
wlien  the  whole  trading  interest  of  this  empire, 
crammed  into  your  lobbies,  with  a  trembling  and 
f^nxious  expectation,  waited,  almost  to  a  winter's 
return  of  light,  their  ftte  from  your  resolutions. 

fWhen,  at  length,  you  Iiad  determined  in  their 

'frtvour,  and  your  doors,  thrown  open,  shewed  them 
the  figure  of  their  deliverer  in  the  well-earned 
triumph  of  his  important  victory,  from  the  whole 

lof  that  grave  multitude  there  arose  an  invciluntary 
burst  of  gratitude  and  transport.  They  jumped 
upon  him  like  children  on  a  long  absent  father. 
Tliey  clung  about  him  as  captives  about   their 

[fC'leemcr.  All  England,  all  America,  joined  to  his 
applause.  Nor  did  he  seem  insensible  to  the  best 
of  all  earthly  rewards,  the  love  and  admiration 
of  his  fellow-citizens.  Hope  elevated  and  joy 
brightened  his  crest.  I  stood  near  him  ;  and  his 
face,  to  use  the  expression  of  die  scripture  of  the 
first  martyr,  **  his  face  was  as  if  it  had  been  the 
"  face  of  an  angfcl."  I  do  not  know  how  others 
feci;  but  if  I  had  stood  in  that  situation,  I  never 
Would  have  exchanged  it  for  all  that  kings  in  their 
profusion  could  bestow.    I  did  hope  tliat  tliat  dav'.s 

rdanger  and  honour  would  have  been  a  bond  to 
hold  us  all  together  for  ever.  But,  alas !  that,  with 
other  pleasing  visions,  is  long  since  vanished. 

Sir,  this  act  of  supreme  magnanimity  has  been 
represented,  as  if  it  had  been  a  measure  of  an 
naministration,  that  having  no  scheme  of  tlieir 
own,  took  a  middle  line,  pilfered  a  bit  from  one 
aide  and  a  bit  from  the  oUier.  Sir,  they  took  no 
middle  linos,  'lliey  differed  fundamentally  from 
the  schemes  of  both  parties;  but  thev  preser\'ed  the 
objects  of  both. ^  They  preserved  the  authority  of 
Oreat  Britain.  They  preserved  the  equity  of 
Great  Britain.  They  made  the  derlaratorv-act ; 
they  repealed  the  stamp-act.  They  did  both  /m/Zj/  ; 
because  the  declaratory- act  was  without  fjualifirrt- 
tion  t  and  the  repeal  of  the  stam]>-act  total.  This 
they  did  in  the  situation  I  have  described. 

Now,  Sir,  what  will  the  adversary  say  to  both 
these  acts  ?  If  the  principle  of  the  declaratory-act 
was  not  good,  the  principle  we  are  contending  for 
tills  day  is  monstrous.  If  the  principle  of  tlie 
repeal  was  not  good,  why  are  not  we  at  war  for  a 
real,  substantial,  effective  revenue?  If  both  were 
bad,  why  has  this  ministry  incurred  all  the  incon- 
veniencics  of  1>utii  and  of  all  schemes  ?  Why  have 
they  enacted,  repealed,  enforced,  yielded,  and  now 
itttempt  to  enforce  again  ? 

•  neneral  Connrnv. 
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Sir,  I  think  I  may  as  well  now,  as  ati 
time,  speak  to  a  certain  matter  of  fifect,  a 
unrelated  to  tlie  question  under  your  i 
tion.     We,  who  would  persuade  you  to 
the  ancient  policy  of  this  kingdom,  " 
the  effect  of  this  short  current  phrase, 
court  leaders  have  given  out  lo  ail  their 
order  to  take  away  the  credit  of  those  ^ 
prevent  you  from  that  frantick  war  you 
to  wage  upon  your  colonics.     Their  cant 
'*  All  the  disturbances  in  .America  have  1 
"  ated  by  the  repeal  of  the  stump-act."    I  a 
for  a  moment  my  indignation  at  the  fill 
baseness,  and  absurdity  of  this  most 
assertion.     Instead  of  remarking  on 
and  character  of  those  who  have 
culation,  I  will  clearly  lay  befone 
America,  antecedently  to  that  repeal;  >l 
rejx'al ;  and  since  tlie  renewal  of  the  sdM 
American  taxation. 

It  is  said,  that  the  disturbances, 
any,  beioie  the  repeal,  were  slight; 
difficulty  or  inconvenience  might  have  b 
pressed.  For  an  answer  to  this  assert! 
send  you  to  the  great  author  and  patrol 
stamp-act,  who  certainly  meaning  well  I 
tliority  of  this  country,  and  fully  apprizf 
state  of  iliat,  made,  before  a  repeal  was 
as  agitated  in  this  house,  the  motion  wfc 
your  journals  ;  and  which,  to  save  the  < 
trouble  of  turning  to  it,  I  will  now  rea« 
It  vro-n  for  an  amendment  to  the  addict 
17lh  of  December  1765  : 

"  To  express  our  just  resentment  and 
'■^  tion  at  the  outrages,  tumults,  and  tnsol 
"  which  have  beenexcited  and  carried  oni 
"  America  :  and  at  the  resistance  yim.  Aj 
"  a«rf  rebellious  /Virc^,  to  the  ezecntinnoftk 
"  in  that  part  of  his  majesty's  dominions, 
"assure  his  innjesty,  that  his  faith/til 
"  animated  with  the  warmest  dvtyandatt 
"  to  his  royal  person  andtjovemment,  inii 
"  and  effectually  support  his  majesty  in 
"  measures  as  shall  be  necessary  /or 
"  t«7  and  supporliny  the  legal  depent 
**  the  colonies  on  the  mother  country,  &CS 

Here  was  certainly  a  disturbance  prrc« 
repeal  ;  such  a  disturbance  as  Mr. 
thought  necessary  to  qualify  by  the  nafl 
i«5i/rrec/Jon,  and  the  epithet  of  a  rebelti 
terms  much  strnnger  than  any  by  whii 
who  then  supported  his  motion,  have  < 
thought  proper  to  distinguish  the  9iub«f((l 
tnrbanccs  in  America.  Tliey  werv  diitl 
which  seemed  to  him  and  his  friends  to 
strong  a  promise  of  support,  as  hath  U 
to  give  in  tlie  beginning  of  a  war 
powerful  and  declared  enemies, 
counts  of  tJie  .American  govemoi 
the  house,  they  appeared  strongtr 
warmth  of  publick  imagination  had 
so  much  stronger,  that  the  panrr^ 
bear  me  out  in  saying,  that  all  \ 
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whicli  liavc  been  nt  one  lime  the  minister's 
tor  the  repeal  of  five  out  of  six  of  the  new 
taxes,  and  are  now  las  prt tenets  for  refus- 
k  repeal  that  sixth,  did  not  amount — why  do 
|>are  tliem  ?  No,  not  to  a  tenth  part  of  tlie 
Is  and  violence  which  jirc^ailf d  long  before 
peal  of  that  act. 

listry  cannot  refuse  the  authority  of  the 
luider  m  chief.  General  Gage,  who,  in  liis 
tlie  4tli  of  November,  from  New  York, 
nts  the  state  of  things  : 
ts  (lifficuU  to  say,  from  the  highest  to  {lie 
t,  u-ho  has  not  been  accessviry  to  this  in- 
fection, either  by  writing  or  mutual  agrce- 
Its,  to  oppose  the  act,  by  what  they  are 
utfi  to  term  nil  legul  oppositiou  to  it. 
'hing  effectual  has  been  proposed,  either  to 
)tnt  or  quell  the  tumult.  The  rest  of  the 
nnces  are  in  the  same  situation  us  to  a  post- 
re/usal  to  take  the  stamps  ;  and  threat- 
\g  those  who  shall  take  them,  to  plunder 
murder  tlicm  ;  and  this  affair  stanrls  in 
the  provinces,  that  unless  the  art,  from  its 
nature,  enforce  itself,  nolhimj  but  a  very 
ridrrtible  military  force  can  do  it.'' 
i  remarkable.  Sir,  tliat  the  persons  who  for- 
Irunipeted  forth  the  most  loudly,  the  violent 
tions  of  as!*emblies  ;  the  universal  insiirrcc- 
;  the  seizing  and  burning  the  slamjM>d 
I:  the  forcing  stamp  officers  to  resign  their 
litsions  under  the  galtowa  ;  the  riHing  and 
down  of  the  houses  of  magistrates  •  and 
n  from  their  country  of  all  who  dared 
speak  a  single  word  in  defence  of  the 
of  parliament ;  these  very  trumpeters  arc 
le  men  that  represent  the  whole  ft»  a  mere 
and  choose  to  date  all  the  disturbances 
repeal  of  tlie  stamp-act,  which  put  an  end 
Hear  your  officers  abroad,  and  let 
\ite  this  shameless  falsehood,  who,  in 
ir  correspondence,  state  the  disturlmnces 
ing  to  their  true  causes,  the  discontent  of 
:ople,  from  the  taxes.  You  liave  thi»  evi- 
our  own  archives — and  it  will  give  you 
satisfaction  ;  if  you  are  not  so  far  lost 

K~  Uriiamentary  ideas  of  infonnation,  as  rather 
it  the  lie  of  the  day,  than  the  records  of 
n  hou»e. 

;  ihis  %cnnin  of  court  rc|x>rters,  when  they 
brrrd  into  day  upon  one  point,  are  sure  to 
nr  m  «nother  :  but  they  shall  have  no  refuge  ; 
mnkc  them  bolt  out  of  M  their  iioles.  Con- 
I  tJjiit  they  nnisl  be  baffled,  when  they  at- 
t  a  precedent  disturbance  to  a  siibse'iiient 
,  they  take  other  ground,  almost  as  ab- 
but  rery  common  in  motlern  practice,  and 
icked  ;  wliich  is,  to  attribute  the  ill  efl'ert 
judgcfl  conduct  to  the  arguments  wliich  had 
med  in  dissuade  us  from  it.  They  say,  that 
ilion  made  in  parliament  to  the  stamn- 
llic  time  of  its  passing,  encounigL'd  the 
irans  to  tlieir  resistanre.  This  has  even 
Illy  appeared  in  print  in  a  regular  volume, 
advocate  of  tJiat  faction,  a  Dr.  Tucker. 


This  Dr.  Tucker  is  alrotidy  a  dean,  and  his  earnest 
laljoiirs  in  this  vineyard  will,  1  suppose,  raise  him 
to  a  bisho[»rick.  But  thi:*  ajjscrlion  too,  just  like 
the  rest,  is  false.  In  all  the  papers  which  have 
loaded  your  table  ;  in  all  the  vast  crowd  of  verbal 
witnesses  that  appeared  at  your  bar,  witnesses 
which  were,  indiscjinitnatoly  produced  from  both 
sides  of  tJic  house  ;  not  (he  least  hint  of  such  a 
cause  of  disturbance  has  ever  appeared.  As  to 
the  fact  of  a  strenuous  opposition  to  the  stamp- 
act,  I  sat  as  a  stranger  in  your  gallery  when  the 
act  was  under  consideration.  Far  from  anv  thing 
inflammatory,  1  never  heai"d  a  more  languid  de- 
bate in  this  house.  No  more  than  two  or  three 
gentlemen,  as  I  remember,  spoke  against  the  act, 
and  that  with  great  reserve,  and  remarkable  tem- 
per. There  was  but  one  division  in  the  whole 
progress  of  the  bill ;  and  the  minority  did  not 
reach  to  more  than  39  or  40.  In  the  house  of 
lords  I  do  not  recollect  that  there  was  any  debate 
or  division  at  all.  1  am  sure  there  was  no  protest. 
In  fact,  the  affair  passed  with  so  very,  very  little 
noise,  that  in  town  they  scarcely  knew  the  nature 
of  what  you  were  doing.  The  opposition  to  the 
bill  in  England  never  could  have  done  this  mis- 
chief, because  diere  scarcely  ever  wa-s  less  of  op- 
position to  a  bill  of  consequence. 

Sir,  the  agents  and  distributors  of  falsehoods 
have,  with  their  usual  industry,  circulated  another 
lie  of  the  same  nature  with  the  former.  It  is  this, 
that  the  disturbances  arose  from  the  account  which 
liad  been  received  in  America  of  the  change  in  the 
ministry.  No  longer  awed,  it  seems,  with  the 
spirit  of  the  former  rulers,  they  thought  thetnselvea 
a  match  for  what  our  caUimniators  chose  to  qua- 
lify by  the  name  of  so  feeble  a  ministry  as  suc- 
ceeded. Feeble  in  one  sense  these  men  certainly 
may  be  called  ;  for,  with  all  their  efforts,  and  they 
have  made  many,  they  have  not  been  able  to  re- 
sist the  distempered  vigour,  and  insane  alacrity, 
with  whjcli  you  are  rusliing  to  your  ruin.  But  it 
does  so  happen,  that  the  falsity  of  this  circulation 
is  (like  the  rest)  demonstrated  by  indisputable 
dates  and  records. 

So  little  was  the  change  known  in  America,  that 
the  letters  of  your  governours,  giving  an  account 
of  these  disturbances  long  after  they  had  arrived 
at  their  highest  pitch,  were  all  directed  to  the  old 
ministry,  and  particularly  to  the  Earl  of  Halifax^ 
the  secretary  of  state  corresponding  with  the  colo- 
nies, without  once  in  the  smallest  degree  intimating 
llie  slightest  sijspicion  of  any  ministerial  revolution 
whatiiwver.  The  ministry  was  not  changed  in 
England  until  the  10»h  day  of  July  1765,  On  the 
14t!i  of  the  prcce<ling  .Juno.  Goveriioitr  Fauquier 
from  Virginia  writes  thus ;  and  write*  thus  to  the 
Karl  of  Halifax  :  "  Government  is  set  ut  defiance, 
"  not  hatnnff  strenyth  enough  in  her  hands  to  en~ 
^*  force  obedience  to  the  laws  of  the  community. 
"  The  private  distress  which  every  man  feels,  rn- 
"  creases  the  general  dissatisfaction  at  the  dutirs 
'*  lai^I  by  the  stanip-acl,  which  hrruks  (tut,  and 
"  shews  itself  ufion  every  trifliny  occasion."  Tlie 
general  dissatiitfaction  bad  produced  some  time  be- 
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fure,  that  is,  on  the  20tli  of  May,  scveraJ  strons^ 
jKililick  resolves  against  the  8tani|)-acl;  uiitl  ihosL' 
resolves  are  assigned  by  Governour  Bernard  as  the 
cause  of  the  insurrectiims  in  Massacliuset  s  Bay, 
in  his  letter  of  the  15l1i  of  Aui^ust,  still  addressed 
10  tlie  Earl  of  Halifax  ;  and  he  continued  to  ad- 
dress such  accounts  to  that  minister  fjuite  to  the  7th 
of  September  of  the  same  year.  Similar  accounts, 
and  of  as  late  a  date,  were  sent  from  other  gover- 
•nours,  and  all  directed  to  Lord  Halifax.  Not  one 
of  these  letters  indicates  the  slightest  idea  of  a 
change,  either  known,  or  even  apprehended. 

Thus  are  blown  away  the  insect  race  of  courtly 
falsehoods  1  Thus  perish  the  miserable  inventions 
of  the  wretched  runners  for  a  wretched  cause, 
■which  they  have  fly-blown  into  every  weak  and 
rotten  part  of  the  country,  in  vain  hopes  that 
when  their  maggots  had  taken  wing,  their  impor- 
tunate buzzing  might  sound  something  like  tlie 
publick  voice ! 

Sir,  I  have  troubled  you  sufficiently  with  the 
8ti»te  of  America  before  the  repeal.  Now  1  turn 
to  the  honourable  gentleman  who  so  stoutly  chal- 
lenges us,  to  tell,  whether,  after  the  repeal,  the 
provinces  were  quiet  ?  This  is  coming  home  to  the 
point.  Here  I  meet  him  directly  ;  and  answer  most 
readily,  Tftey  were  quiet.  And  I,  in  my  turn, 
chalhnge  him  to  prove  when,  and  where,  and  by 
whom,  and  in  what  numbers,  and  with  what  vio- 
lence, the  other  laws  of  trade,  as  gentlemen  assert, 
were  violated  in  consequence  of  your  concession  ? 
or  that  even  your  other  revenue  laws  were  at- 
tacked ?  But  1  quit  the  vantage  ground  on  which 
I  stand,  and  where  I  might  leave  the  burthen  of 
the  proof  upon  Iiim  :  I  walk  donn  upon  the  open 
plain,  and  undertake  to  shew,  that  they  were  not 
only  quiet,  but  shewed  many  unequivocal  marks 
of  acknowledgment  and  gratitude.  And  to  give 
him  every  advantage,  I  select  the  obnoxious  colony 
of  Massacliuset's  Bay,  which  at  this  time  (but 
without  hearing  her)  is  so  heavily  a  culprit  before 
parliament — 1  will  select  their  proceedings  even 
"Ufler  circumstances  of  no  small  irritation.  For,  a 
little  imprudently,  I  must  say,  Governour  Bernard 
mixed  in  the  administration  of  the  lenitive  of  the 
repeal  no  small  acrimony  arising  from  matters  fif 
a  separate  nature.  Yet  see.  Sir,  the  effect  of  that 
lenitive,  though  mixed  with  these  bitter  ingre- 
dients ;  and  how  this  rugged  people  can  «?xpress 
themselves  on  a  measure  of  concession. 

"  (/"«'  »*  ««'  »n  our  power."  (say  they  in  their 
address  to  Governour  Bernard,)  "  in  so  f nil  a 
"  manner  as  will  be  expected,  to  shew  our  re- 
"  specffut  fjratitude  to  the  mother  countnj,  or 
•'  to  make  a  dutiful  and  affectionate  return  to 
**  the  indulgence  of  the  kimj  and  parliament,  it 
*'  shall  be  twfuttl't  of  ours  ]  for  this  we  intend, 
**  and  hope  we  shall  he  able  fnlbj  to  tfect," 

Would  to  God  that  this  terapir  \m\  l>ten  culti- 
vated, managed,  and  set  in  action  !  other elTtcts 
than  those  which  we  have  since  felt  would  have 
resulted  from  it.  Oti  the  requisition  for  compen- 
Biition  to  those  who  had  suffered  from  the  violence 
of  tlie  jjopulace,  in  the  same  address  they  say, 


iw  ill 

4 

lOflfl 


iciiji 


'*  The  recommendatujii  rujoined  by 
*'  tary  Conway's  letter,  and  in  c< 
**  thereof  made  to  iis,  we  will  eml/ruc^ 
"  convenient  opportunity  to  consider 
"  vjwn."  Tliey  did  consider;  thev  did 
it.  Tlicy  obeyed  tlje  requisition.  1  know 
has  been  chicaned  upon  ;  but  it  was  sul 
obeyed  ;  and  much  better  obeyed,  tlianj 
parliamentary  requisition  of  this  sessioa 
though  enforced  by  all  your  rigour,  an 
with  all  your  power.  In  a  word,  the  danu 
popular  fury  were  compensated  bv  legi 
gravity.  Almost  every  other  part  off  Ana 
various  ways  demonstrated  their  gratitut 
bold  to  say,  Uiatso  sudden  a  calm  recov 
so  violent  a  storm  is  widiout  parallel 
To  say  that  no  other  disturbance  shoul 
from  any  other  cause,  is  folly.  But  as 
pearances  went,  by  the  judicious  sacrif 
law,  you  procured  an  acqinescence  in  all  ll 
mained.  After  this  experience,  nobody  tha 
suade  me,  when  a  whole  people  are  cooo 
that  actji  of  lenity  are  not  means  of  concil 

1  hope  the  honourable  gentleman  has 
fair  and  full  answer  to  his  question. 

1  have  done  with  the  third  period  of 
policy  ;  that  of  your  repeal  :  and  the  return  o 
ancient  system,  and  your  ancient  irariquiliit; 
concord.  Sir,  this  period  was  not  as  lone 
was  happy.  Anotlier  scene  was  opened,  anfl 
actors  appeared  ou  tlie  stage.  The  sute,  i 
condition  I  have  described  it,  was  delirerd 
the  hands  of  Lord  Chatham — a  great  and 
brated  name ;  a  name  that  keeps  the  natne^ 
country  respectable  in  every  otlier  oa 
It  may  be  truly  called, 

Clarum  et  venerabik  nomen 
Gcntibus,  et  multum  nottrtt  quod  p. 

Sir,  the  venerable  age  of  this 
nieriled  rank,  his superiour  eloquence,  hisipll 
(jiialittes,  his  eminent  services,  the  vast  sm 
(ills  ill  the  eye  of  mankind  ;  and,  more  tlian  a 
rest,  his  fall  from  power,  which,  like  deal 
nizes  and  sanctifies  a  great  character,  wil 
fer  me  to  censure  any  part  of  his  condui 
afraid  to  flatter  him  ;  I  am  sure  I  am  nol 
to  blame  him.  Let  those,  who  have  l>et 
by  their  adulation,  insult  him  with  thcii 
lence.  But  what  1  do  not  presume  to 
may  liave  leave  to  lament.  For  a  wi«f 
seemed  to  me  at  that  time  to  be  guvcna^ 
much  by  general  maxims.  1  speak  withf 
dtim  nf  history,  and  1  hope  without  ofllenc 
or  two  of  these  maxims,  flowing  from 
not  tlie  most  indulgent  to  our  unhapprj 
and  surely  a  little  too  general,  led  him  aT 
sures  that  were  greatly  mischievous  to 
and  for  that  reason,  among  others,  |)erha 
his  country  ;  measures,  tlie  efTecis  of  «ri 
afraid,  are  for  ever  incurable.  He  mi 
ministration,  so  checkered  and  apecklf^J 
together  a  piece  of  joinery,  so  croeslvB 
whimsically  dove-tailed  ;  a  cabioc 
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inlaiil ;  sncli  a  piece  of  diverailied  Mosaick  ;  such  a 
tcsselated  piivcment  without  cement ;  Iiere  a  bit  of 
bl&ck  stone,  and  there  a  bit  of  white  ;  patriots  and 
tuniers,  kinj^'s  friends  and  republicans ;  vvhij;^s 
tories ;  treicheroiis  friends  and  open  enemies  ; 
vt  it  was  indeed  a  very  curious  show  ;  but  ut- 
unsafc  to  to«ich,  and  unsure  to  stand  on. 
coUeag'ues  whom  lie  had  assorted  at  tlte  same 
Is,  stared  at  eacli  other,  and  were  obliired  to 
■k»  **  Sir,  your  name  ^— Sir,  you  have  the  advan- 
tafreof  me — Mr.  Such-a-one — I  bejjra  thousand 
panJons — *'  I  %-enturc  to  say,  it  did  so  happen, 
persons  had  a  single  office  divided  between 
I,  who  had  never  spoke  to  each  other  in  their 
until  they  found  themselves,  lliey  knew  not 
r,  plgidn^  lo£rether,  heads  and  points,  in  the 
truckle-bed.* 

r,  in  consequence  of  this  arrangement,  Iiaving- 

'^•o  much  the  larger  part  of  his  enemies  and  op- 

•rs  into  power,  the  confusion  was  such,  that  his 

principles  could  not  possibly  have  any  effect 

ifluence  in  the  conduct  of  affairs.      If  ever  he 

into  a  fit  of  the  gout,  or  if  any  other  cause 

him  from  piiblick  cares,  principles  di- 

lly  the    contrary  were   sure    to    predominate. 

Ml   he  had  executed  his  plan,  he  had  not  an 

'  ground  to  stand  upon.     When  he  had  ac- 

ilished  his  scheme  of  administration,  he  was 

longer  a  minister. 

\M»en  his  face  was  hid  but  for  a  moment,  his 

>Ie  system  was  on  a  wide  sea,  without  chart  or 

ipass.     The  gentlemen,  his  particular  friends, 

),  villi  the  names  of  various  departments  of 

iirtry,  were  admitted  to  seem  as  if  they  acted 

part  under  him,  with  a  modesty  that  liecomes 

men.  and  with  a  confidence  in  him,  which  was 

lified  even  in  its  extravagance  by  his  supcriour 

tie«,  I»ad   never,   in   any   instance,  presumed 

any  opinion  of  their  own.     Deprived  of  his 

ling  influence,  they  were  whirletl  about,  the 

of  every  gust,  and  easily  driven   into  any 

and  as  those  who  joined  with  them  in  man- 

ihe  vessel  were  the  most  directly  opposite  to 

inions,  measures,  and  character,  and  far  the 

artful  and  most  powerful  of  tiie  set,  tliey 

lily  prevailed,  go  as  to  sei/e  upon  the  vacant, 

ccupicd.  and  derelict  minds  of  his  frirnds  ;  and 

Jtly  they  turned  the  vessel  wholly  out  of  the 

of  his  policy.     As  if  it  were  to  insult  as  well 

bctmy  him,  even  long  before  the  close  of  the 

sion  of  his  administration,  when  every  thing 

(  pubtickly  transacted,  and  with  great  parade. 

name,  they  made  an  act,  declaring;  it  highly 

expedient  to  raise  a  revenue  tii  America. 

then.  Sir,  even  before  this  splendid  orh 

jortirely  set,  and  while  the  western  horizon 

rjn  »  blaze  with  his  descending  glory,  on  the 

quarter  of   tlie    heavens    arose  another 

ff  and,  for  Iiis  hour,  became  lord  of  liie 

'Hiii  light  too  »  pa&sed  and  set  for  ever.     You 
id,  to  be  8ure,  that  I  speak  of  Charles 

•  Stppend  t0  >nnde  to  Ihc  R>i;hr  HonoDrnble  Lord  North. 
Gcorpt  Cooke,  E>q.  «lio  were  made  jQtni  p.iyiii«»icn  hi 


Townshend,  officially  the  re-producer  of  this  fatal 
scheme ;  whom  I  cannot  everi  now  remember 
without  some  degree  of  sensibility.  In  truth.  Sir, 
he  was  the  delight  and  onmmeiit  of  this  house, 
and  the  charm  uf  every  private  society  which  lie 
honoured  witli  his  presence.  Perhaps  there  never 
arose  in  this  country,  nor  in  any  country,  a  man 
of  a  more  pointed  and  finished  wit;  and  (where 
his  passions  were  not  concerned)  of  a  more  re- 
fined, exquisite,  and  penetrating  judgment.  If  he 
had  not  so  great  a  slock,  as  some  have  had  who 
flourished  formerly,  of  knowledge  long  treasured 
up,  he  knew  better  by  far,  than  any  man  I  ever 
was  acquainted  with,  how  to  bring  together  within 
a  short  time,  all  that  was  necessary  to  establish, 
to  illustrate,  and  to  decorate  that  side  of  the 
question  he  supported.  He  stated  his  matter  skil- 
fully and  powerfully.  He  parttculirlv  excelled  in 
a  most  luminous  explanation,  and  display  of  his 
subject.  His  style  of  argument  was  neither  trite 
ami  vulgar,  nor  subtle  and  abstruse.  He  hit  the 
house  just  between  wind  and  water. — And  not 
being  troubled  with  too  anxious  a  zeal  for  any 
matter  in  question,  he  w.is  never  more  tedious,  or 
more  earnest,  than  the  pre-conceived  opinions 
and  present  temper  of  his  hearers  rei|uired ;  to 
whom  he  was  always  in  perfect  unison.  He  con- 
formed exactly  to  the  temper  of  the  house  ;  and 
he  seemed  to  guide,  because  iie  was  always  sure 
to  follow  it. 

I  beg  pardon,  Sir,  if  when  I  speak  of  tltis  and 
of  other  great  men,  I  appear  to  digress  in  saying 
something  of  their  characters.  In  this  eventful 
history  of  the  revolutions  of  America,  the  charac- 
ters of  such  men  nre  of  much  imporlJiuce.  Great 
men  are  the  guide-posts  and  land -marks  in  the 
state.  The  credit  of  such  men  at  court,  or  in  the 
nation ,  is  the  sole  cause  of  all  the  publirk  measures. 
It  would  be  Jin  invidious  thing  (most  foieigii,  I 
trust,  to  what  you  think  my  disposition)  lo  remark 
the  crrours  into  which  the  authority  of  great  names 
has  brought  the  nation,  without  doing  justice  at 
the  same  time  to  the  great  (pialities  whence  that 
authority  arose.  The  subject  ts  instructive  to 
those  who  wish  to  form  themselves  on  whatever  of 
excellence  has  gone  before  them.  There  are  many 
young  members  in  the  liouse  (such  of  hite  lias  been 
iTie  rapid  succession  of  publick  men)  who  never 
saw  that  prodii^yi  Charles  Townshend  ;  nor  of 
course  know  what  a  ferment  he  was  able  to  excite 
in  every  thing  by  the  violent  ebullition  of  his 
mixed  virtues  and  failings.  For  failings  he  had 
undoubtedly — many  of  us  remember  them  ;  we 
arc  this  <lay  considering  the  effect  of  them.  But 
he  had  no  failings  which  were  not  owing  to  a 
noble  cause ;  to  an  ardent,  generous,  perhaps  an 
immoderate,  passion  for  fame;  a  passion  which  is 
the  instinct  of  all  great  stjuls.  He  worshipped  that 
iroddess  wheresoever  she  appeared  ;  but  he  paid 
his  particular  devotions  In  her  in  her  fjivourite  habi- 
tation, in  her  chosen  temple,  the  house  *»fcon»mons. 
Besides  the  cltaraclcrs  of  the  individuablhat  com- 

the  tummcr  of  1700,  on  tlit  reroovaj  of  the  Roctdnprliam  adml- 
iil5trntion. 
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pose  our  borly,  it  is  impossible,  Mr.  Speaker,  not 
to  observe,  that  this  liouse  has  a  collective  charac- 
ter of  its  own.  That  character  too,  however  im- 
perfect, is  not  iHiamiable,  Like  all  great  pubiick 
collections  of  men,  you  possess  a  marked  love  of 
virtue,  and  an  abhorrence  of  vice.  But  among 
vices,  there  is  none  which  tlie  house  abhors  in  the 
same  dejrree  with  obstinacy.  Obstinacy,  Sir,  is 
certainly  a  great  vice  ;  and  in  the  changeful  state 
of  political  affairs  it  i«  frequently  the  cause  of  great 
mischief.  It  happens,  however,  very  unfortunately, 
that  almost  the  whole  line  of  the  great  and  mas- 
culine virtues,  constancy,  gravity,  magnanimity, 
fortitude,  fidelity,  and  firmness, are  closely  allied  to 
this  disagreeable  quality,  of  which  you  have  so  just 
an  abhorrence  ;  and,  in  their  excess,  all  these  vir- 
tues very  easily  fall  into  it.  He,  who  paid  such  a 
punctilious  attention  to  all  your  feelings,  certainly 
took  care  not  to  sliock  them  by  that  vice  which  is 
the  most  disgustful  to  you. 

That  fear  of  displeasing  those  who  ought  most 
to  be  pleased  betrayed  him  sometimes  into  the 
other  extreme.  He  nad  voted,  and,  in  the  year 
\7(i5,  had  been  an  advocate,  for  the  ?tan»p-act. 
Things  and  the  disposition  of  men  8  minds  were 
changed,  in  short,  tlie  stump-act  began  to  be  no 
favourite  in  this  house.  He  therefore  attended  at 
die  private  meeting,  in  whicli  the  resolutions  moved 
by  a  right  honourable  gentleman  were  settled  ;  re- 
sohitions  leading  to  the  repeal.  The  next  day  he 
voted  for  that  repeal ;  and  he  would  have  spuken 
fur  it  too,  if  an  illness,  (not  as  was  then  given  out, 
a  political,)  but  to  my  knowledge,  a  very  real 
illness,  had  not  prevented  it. 

The  very  ne.\t  session,  as  the  fashion  of  this 
world  passeth  away,  the  repeal  began  lo  be  in  as 
bad  an  odour  in  this  house  as  tlie  stamp-act  had 
Itt'Cn  in  the  session  before.  To  conform  to  tlie 
tem|>er  which  began  to  prevail,  and  to  prevail 
mostly  amongst  tJiose  most  in  power,  he  declared, 
very  early  in  the  winter,  that  a  revenue  must  be 
had  out  of  America.  Instantly  he  w;is  tied  down 
to  his  engagements  by  some,  who  liad  no  objec- 
tion to  such  experiments,  when  made  at  the  cost 
of  [lersons  for  whom  they  hud  no  particular  regard. 
The  whole  body  of  courtiers  drove  hint  onward. 
They  always  talked  as  if  the  king  stood  in  u 
sort  of  humiliated  state,  until  something  of  the 
kind  should  be  done. 

Here  tliis  extraordinary  man,  then  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  found  himself  in  great  straits.  To 
please  universally  was  tlie  object  of  his  life ;  but  to 
tax  and  to  please,  no  more  than  to  love  and  lo  be 
wise,  is  not  given  to  men.  However,  he  attempted 
it.  To  render  the  tax  palatable  to  the  partisans 
of  American  revenue,  he  made  a  preamble  stating 
llie  necessity  of  sucli  a  revenue.  To  close  with  llie 
.American  distinction,  this  revenue  was  ritemat 
or  |>ort-duty  ;  but  ag»in,  to  soften  it  lo  the  otiier 
party,  it  was  a  duty  of  ttipj>ltf.  To  gratify  the 
colonijttt.  It  was  laid  on  Ijrititih  tnauu  facta  res;  to 
sntinfv  the  mtrvhantt  of  Britain,  the  duty  was 
trivial,  and  ^except  thntoii  tea.  which  touched  only 
the  devoted  East  India  company)  on  none  of  the 


grand  object*  of  commerce.  To  counterwork  tlie 
American  contraband,  the  duty  on  tKu  wasitductil 
from  a  sliilliug  to  three-pence.  But  to  secure  the 
favour  of  those  who  would  tax  America,  tlie  sceac 
of  collection  was  changed,  and,  with  tlie  nst,  ii 
was  levied  in  the  colonies.  What  need  I  say  nore ' 
This  fine-spun  scheme  liad  the  usual  faUr  of  all 
exquisite  policy.  But  tlie  original  plan  of  the  duties, 
and  the  mode  of  executing  that  plaii,  Itotli  anae 
singly  and  solely  from  a  love  of  our  applaiue. 
He  was  truly  tlic  child  of  the  house.  He  ne»«r 
thought,  did,  or  said  any  thing,  but  with  a  tie*  10 
you.  He  every  day  adapted  himself  to  jam 
disposition  ;  and  adjusted  himself  before  it  ttrt 
a  looking-glass. 

He  liud  observed  (indeed  it  could  tv  - 
him)  that  several  persons,  infinitely  his  i  :^ 

in  all  respects,  haa  formerly  rendert-l  td.  i 
considerable  in  this  house  by  one  nn  ilxfl 
They  were  a  race  of  men  (1  hope  in  (Jotl  the  j|)e- 
cies  is  extinct)  who,  when  they  tors  in  their 
no   man   living  could   divine,  from   ajiy 
adherence  to  parties,  to  opinions,  or  to  prii 
from  any  order  or  system  in  their  pi)lit>cl». 
from  any  sequel  or  connexion  in  their  iden«. 
part  thev  were  going  to  take  in  any  debate.    \t 
astonishing  how  much  this  uncertainly, 
at  critical  times,  called  tlie  attention  of  ali 
un  such  men.     All  eyes  Avere  fixed  on  tliea^ 
ears  open  lo  hear  them  ;  each  party  ^ppd, 
ktoked  alternately  for  their  vote,  aln>' 
of  their  speeches.     While  the  hotiS' 
uncertainty,  now  the  hear  hims  rose  fioin  lim 
— now  they  rebellowed  from  tlie  otlicr:  antl 
party,  to  whom  they  fell  at  length  fi 
mulous  and  dancing  balance,  always 
in  a  tempest  of  applause.    The  fortuii 
xvas  a  temptation  too  great  to  be  re ^ 
to  whom  a  single  whiff  of  incense  \ 
much  greater  pain,  than  he  received  >.. .._..   Vii.«i 
clouds  of  it,  which  daily  rose  a1>out  him  i 
prodigal  superstition  of  iuniimcrabic  adinir 
wns  a  candidate  for  contradictory  butiou 
his  great  aim  was  to  make  those  agr^«  in 
lion  of  liini  who  never  agrettl  in  any  lliin 

Hence  arose  this  unfortunate  act,  iho 
ihis  day's  debate  ;  from  a  dis|K)»itioo  w 
making  an  American  revenue  to  pletiM 
pealed  it  to  please  others,  and  again 
hopes  of  pleasing  a  third,  and  of  c«l 
tiling  in  the  ideas  of  all. 

Tliis  revenue  act  of  1767,  fonnttl  ll» 
period  of  .American  policy.     How  w»  ha 
since  then— what  woeful  variety  of  aAenfc^^*** 
been  adopted  ;  what  enforcing,  and 
ing  ;   what   bullying,  and  what  ttubmttti 
doing,  and  undoing ;  what  ^tntining,  and 
laxing ;  what  assemblies  dissolved  for  not 
and  called  again  without  oU^dicnce ;  wh.i 
sent  out  to  quell  resisUince,  and,  on  mc- 
resistance,  recalled ;   what  shitVii.-    -    " 
and  jumldings  of  all  kinds  of  ri 
left    no  |iossil>ility  of  order,  c 
or  even  so  much  as  a  decent  uti. 
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pablick  measure. — It  is  a  tedious,   irksome 

My  tliity  may  call  me  to  open  it  out  some 

I  oilier  time;'  on  a  fomK-r  occasion  I  tried  your 

Irmper  on  a  part  of  it :  for  tlie  present  I  shall 

forhtr.a. 

After  all  these  changes  and  agitations,  your  im- 
mediate f^ituatioD  upon  the  question  on  your  paper 
B  at  length  brought  to  this.     Yon  have  an  act  of 
parliament,  stating,  that  "  it  is  expedient  to  raise 
A  revenue  in  America."     By  a  partial  repeal  you 
annihilated  tlie  greatest  part  of  that  revenue,  which 
tlii«  preamble  declares  to  be  so  expedient.  You  have 
•iil>«f  iftitwl  no  other  in  the  place  of  it.   A  secretary 
■   has  disclaimed,  in  the  kinir's  name,  all 
i-,  of  such  a  substitution  in  future.     The 
prinripie  of  this  disclaimer  goes  to  what  has  been 
left,  as  well  as  what  lias  been  repealed.     The  tax 
whirh   lingers  after  its  companions  ( under  a  pre- 
Unble  declaring  an  American  revenue  expedient, 
knd  for  the  sole  purpose  of  supporting  the  theory 
"»■  ''"t    preamble)  militates  with  the    assurance 
'ically  conveyed  to  tlie  colonies;  and  is  fai 
.  ki.....,Uess  source  of  jealousy  and  aninnosity.     On 
th»4  stale,  which  I  take  to  be  a  fair  one :  not  being 
'  ii>  discern  anv  grounds  of  honoar,  advantage, 
re,  or  power,  for  adhering,  either  to  the  art  or 
I  the  preamble,  I  shall  vote  for  the  question  which 
nU  to  the  repeal  of  both. 

ir  vou  do  not  fall  in  with  this  motion,  then 

tuTp  something  tn  fight  for,  consistent  in  theory 

valu,-ible  in  practice.  If  you  must  employ  your 

»?ili,  employ  it  to  uphold  you  in  some  honour- 

w  rijfht,  or  some  profitable  wrong.     If  you  are 

Jrehensive  tlial  the  concession  recommended  to 

tiioiigh  proper,  should  be  a  means  of  drawing 

you  furtJier    but  unreasonable   claims, — wliy 

employ  your  force  in  supporting  that  rea- 

concession  against  those  unreasonable  de- 

You  will  employ  it  with  more  grace;  with 

m'  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  *'t^  great  probable  concurrence 

^■*''  the  quiet  and  rational  people  in  the  provinces; 

"  i«ro  now  united  with,  and  hurried  awayby,  tlrie 

^•'t  ;  having  indeed  diHerent  dispositions,  but 

Lz**'****»on  interest.     If  you  apprehend  that  on  a 

rton  you  shall  be  pushed  by  metapliysical 

to  the  extreme  lines,  and   argued  out  of 

"'''bole  authority,  my  advice  is  this  ;  when  you 

►  **o>vered  your  old,  your  strong,  your  tenable 

^~***,  then  face  about — stop  short— do  nothing 

-^reason  not  at  ail  —oppose  the  ancient  |>olicv 

P'^ctice  of  tlie  empire  as  ramparts  against  the 

^*%lions  of   innovators  on  both  .sides  of  tlie 

»»  ;  and  you  will  stand  on  great,  manly,  and 

f^^Oand.    On  this  solid  basi:*  fix  your  machines, 

i****y  will  draw  worlds  toward*  vou. 

^**"  ministers,  in  their  own  and   his  majesty's 

liave  already  adopted  the  American  distinc- 

jay^-  *^^  internal  and  external  duties.    It  is  adistinc- 

f  ^/  ^Iwtever  merit  it  may  have,  that  was  origi- 

t^i  \  ^osfs]  by  the  Americans  themselves  ;  and  I 

''ley  ndl  acquiesce  in  it,  if  they  arc  not  push- 

<  tiinvnuch  logick  and  too  little  sense,  iit  all 

"jii-.-ipifnrrs.     Tliat  is,  if  external  taxation  lie 
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understood,  as  they  and  you  understand  it,  when 
you  please,  to  ho  not  u  distimtion  of  geography, 
but  of  policy;  that  il  is  a  power  for  regulating 
trade,  and  not  for  supporting  establishments.  The 
distinction,  which  is  as  nothing  with  regard  to 
risriit,  is  of  most  weighty  consideration  in  practice. 
Recover  your  old  ground,  and  your  old  tranquil- 
lity— try  it — I  am  persuaded  the  Americans  will 
compromise  witJi  you.  When  confidence  is  once 
restored,  the  odious  and  suspicious  summum  jus 
will  i>erish  of  course.  The  spirit  of  practicability, 
of  moderation,  and  inutual  convenience,  will  never 
call  in  geometrical  exactness  as  the  arbitrator  of 
an  amicable  settlement.  Consult  and  follow  your 
experience.  Let  not  the  long  story,  with  which  1 
have  exercised  your  patience,  prove  fruitless  to 
your  interests. 

For  my  part.  I  should  choose  (if  I  could  have 
my  wish)  that  the  proposition  of  the  \  honourable 
gentleman  for  the  repeal  could  go  to  America 
without  the  attendance  of  the  penal  bills.  Alone 
I  could  almost  answer  for  its  success,  I  cannot 
be  certain  of  its  reception  in  tlie  bad  company 
it  may  keep.  In  such  heterogeneous  assortments, 
the  most  innocent  person  will  lose  tlie  effect  of  his 
iniioceiicy.  Though  you  should  send  out  this  angel 
of  peace,  yet  you  are  sending  out  a  destroying  angel 
Uifii  and  what  would  be  the  effect  of  the  conflict 
*"if  these  two  adverse  spirits,  or  which  would  pre- 
dominate in  the  end,  is  what  I  dare  not  say: 
whetlicr  the  lenient  measures  would  cause  Ameri- 
can passion  to  subside,  or  the  severe  would  encrease 
its  fury — all  this  is  in  the  hand  of  Providence. 
Yet  now,  even  now,  I  should  confide  in  the  pre- 
vailing virtue  and  efficacious  o|)eration  of  lenity, 
though  working  in  darkness,  and  in  chaos,  in  the 
midst  of  all  this  unnatural  and  turbid  combination: 
1  should  hope  it  might  produce  order  and  beauty 
in  the  end. 

I.et  us.  Sir,  embrace  some  system  or  other  be- 
fore we  end  this  session.  Do  you  mean  to  tax 
America,  and  to  draw  a  productive  revenue  from 
thence  ?  If  you  do,  speak  out :  name,  fix,  ascertain 
this  revenue  ;  settle  its  quantity  ;  define  its  objects; 
provide  for  its  collection ;  and  then  fisiht  when 
you  have  something  to  fiarht  for.  If  you  murder — 
rob ;  if  you  kill,  take  possession :  and  do  not  ap- 
pear in  the  chararter  of  madmen,  as  well  as  assas- 
sins, violent,  vindictive,  bloody,  and  tyrannical, 
without  an  object.  But  may  better  counsels  guide 
you  ! 

Again,  and  again,  revert  lo  your  old  principles — 
seek  fwace  and  ensue  it — leave  America,  if  she  has 
taxable  matter  in  her,  to  tax  herself.  I  am  not 
here  going  into  the  distinctions  of  rights,  not  at- 
tempting to  mark  their  boundaries.  I  do  not  enter 
into  these  metaphysical  distinctions ;  1  hate  the 
very  sound  of  tliem.  Leave  the  .Americans  as  they 
anciently  stnod,and  these  distinctions,  bom  of  our 
unhappy  contest,  will  die  along  with  it.  They  and 
we,  and  their  and  our  ancestors,  have  been  happy 
under  tlial  system.  Let  the  memory  of  all  actions, 
in  contradiction  to  that  pood  old  mode,  on  both 
»  Mr.  Fuller. 
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sides,  be  extin^ftiislied  for  ever.  Be  ronlent  to  bind 
America  bv  laws  of  trade  ;  you  have  always  dnnt' 
it.  Let  tliis  he  yo'ir  reason  for  binding:  their  trade. 
Do  not  burtlien  them  by  taxes;  you  were  not 
used  to  do  so  from  the  beginning.  Let  this  be 
your  reason  for  not  taxinp:.  These  are  the  arg^ti- 
nients  of  states  and  kin^oms.  Leave  llie  rest  to 
the  schools ;  for  there  only  they  may  be  discussed 
with  safety.  But  if,  intemperately,  unwisely,  fatal- 
ly, you  sophisticate  and  poison  the  very  source 
of  government,  by  urgin|]c  subtJe  deductions,  and 
consequences  odious  to  those  you  govern,  from 
the  unlimiterl  and  illimitable  nature  of  supreme 
sovereignly,  you  will  teach  them  by  these  means 
to  call  that  sovereignty  itself  in  question.  When 
you  drive  him  hard,  the  boar  will  surely  turn  upon 
tlie  hunters.  If  that  sovereignty  and  their  free- 
dom cannot  be  reconciled,  which  will  they  take  ? 
They  will  cast  your  sovereignty  in  your  face.  No 
bofly  will  be  argued  into  slavery.  f>ir,  let  the 
gentlemen  on  the  other  side  call  forth  ail  their 
ability ;  let  the  best  of  them  get  up,  and  tell  mc, 
what  one  character  of  liberty  the  Americans  have, 
and  what  one  brand  of  slavery  they  are  free  from, 
if  they  are  bound  in  their  property  and  industry, 
by  all  tJie  restraints  you  can  imagine  on  commerce, 
and  at  the  same  time  are  made  p;K-k-liorses  of 
every  tax  you  choose  to  impose,  without  the  least 
share  in  granting  them.  When  they  boar  the 
hjirthens  of  unlimited  monopoly,  will  you  bring 
them  to  bear  the  burthens  of  unlimited  revenue 
too  ?  Tlie  Englishman  in  America  will  feel  that 
this  is  slavery — that  it  is  le(/ut  slavery,  will  he  no 
compensation,  either  to  his  feelings  or  his  under- 
standing. 

A  noble  lord,*  who  spoke  some  time  ago,  is  full 
of  the  fire  of  ingenuous  youth  ;  and  when  he  has 
modelled  the  ideas  of  a  lively  imagination  by 
furtber  experience,  he  will  be  an  ornament  to  his 
country  in  either  house.  He  has  said,  (hat  the 
Americans  arc  our  children,  and  how  can  tlicy 
revolt  against  their  parent  ?  He  says,  that  if  they 
are  not  free  in  their  present  stale,  England  is  not 
free;  because  Manchester,  and  other  considerable 
places,  are  not  represented.  So  then,  because 
some  towns  in  England  are  not  represented, 
America  is  to  have  no  representative  at  all.  They 
arc  "  our  children  ;"  but  when  children  ask  for 
bread  we  are  not  to  give  a  stone.  Is  it  because 
the  natural  resistance  of  diings,  and  the  various 
mutations  of  time,  hinders  our  government,  or  any 
scheme  of  government,  from  being  any  more  than 
a  sort  of  approximation  to  the  right,  is  it  tJierefore 
that  the  colonies  are  to  recede  from  it  infinitely  ? 
When  this  child  of  ours  wishes  to  assimilate  In  its 
parent,  and  to  reflect  with  a  true  filial  rrsemblnnco 
the  beauteous  countenance  of  British  liberty  ;  arc 
we  to  turn  to  them  the  .shameful  parts  of  our  con- 
stitution ?  are  wc  to  give  them  our  weakness  for 
their  strength  ?  our  opprobrium  fur  their  glorv  ? 
and  the  slough  of  slavery,  which  we  aie  not  able 
to  work  off,  to  serve  them  for  their  freedom  ? 

If  this  be  the  case,  ask  yourselves  this  question, 
•  Lord  C'Rrauirthcn, 


Will  they  be  content  in  sudi  a  state  of  si 
If  not,  look  to  the  consequences.  ReHect  I 
are  to  govern  a  people,  who  think  they  OUgbl 
be  free,  and  think  they  are  not.  Your  MJieai 
yielils  no  revenue;  it  yields  nothing  but  dtscoa 
ti-nt,  disorder,  disol)edience  ;  and  such  is  tlie  stall 
of  America,  that  after  wading  up  to  your  eyes  i| 
blood,  you  could  only  end  just  where  you  begunj 
that  is,  to  tax  where  no  revenue  is  to  be  found 
to — my  voice  fails  me;  my  inclination  indra 
carries  me  no  farther — all  is  confusion  beyond  it,j 

Well,  Sir,  I  have  recovered  a  little,  and  beforf 
I  sit  down  I  must  say  something  to  another  ponj 
with  which  gentlemen  urge  us.  What  is  to  h^^ 
come  of  tlie  declaratory-act  asserting^  the  catlI^ 
ness  of  British  legislative  authority,  if  we  abs* 
don  the  practice  of  taxation  ? 

For  my  part  I  look  upon  the  rights  stated  il 
that  act,  exactly  in  the  manner  in  which  I  \ifwti' 
them  on  its  very  first  projxtsilion,  and  which  f 
have  often  taken  the  liberty,  with  great  humji 
to  lay  before  you.  I  look,  I  say,  on  the  im 
rights  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  privileges 
the  colonists  ought  to  enjoy  under  tltese  rig 
be  just  the  most  reconcilable  things  in  the 
The  parliament  of  Great  Britain  sits  at  the  htsf 
of  her  extensive  empire  in  two  capacities:  oneil 
the  local  legislature  of  this  island,  providing  ftr 
all  things  at  home,  immediately,  and  by  no 
instrument  than  the  executi%'e  power, — The 
and  I  think  her  nobler  capacity,  is  what  I  csi 
imperial  character  ;  in  which,  as  from  th« 
of  heaven,  she  superintends  all  the  several 
riour  legislatures,  and  guides  and  controuls 
all,  without  annihilating  any.  As  all  then 
vincial  legislatures  are  only  co-ordinate  with 
other,  they  ought  all  to  be  subordinate  to 
else  ihev  can  neither  preserve  mutual  |ieace, 
hof>e  for  mutual  justice,  nor  eflectually 
mutual  assistance.  It  is  neces*ary  to  coeirt 
negligent,  to  restrain  the  violent,  and  to 
weak  and  deficient,  by  the  overruling  pleniti 
her  power.  She  is  never  to  intrude  into  the 
of  the  others,  whilst  they  are  equal  to  tht 
mon  ends  of  their  institution.  But  in  onto 
enable  parliament  to  answer  all  these  end*  nf 
viilont  atid  beneficent  supcrmtendedce,  her po** 
must  be  boundless,  Tlie  gentlemen  who  i"  ^  *^ 
powers  of  parliament  limited,  may  pl«a 
selves  to  talk  of  requisitions.  But  su] 
requisitions  are  not  obeyed  ?  What  !  S 
be  no  resen'cd  power  in  the  empire,  to 
deficiency  which  may  weaken,  divide,  i 
pate  the  whole  ?  W'e  are  engaged  in  wW' 
scorefarv  of  state  calls  upon  the  colcmics  to 
tribute — some  would  do  it,  1  think  most 
cheerfully  furnish  whatever  is  demanded — 
two,  suppose,  hang  back,  and,  easiug 
let  the  stress  of  the  draft  lie  on  the 
surely  it  is  proper,  that  some  authority  inifhl 
gaily  sav — "  Tax  yuui-sclves  for  the  comv- - - 
ply,  or  parliament  will  do  it  for  you.".1" 
wardness  was,  as  I   am  told,  actually  tl: 
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)ia  for  some  sliort  time  towards  the 
)f  the  last  war,  owing  to  some  internal 
in  tlie  colony.  But  whether  the  fact 
otlierwisc,  the  case  is  equally  to  be 
»r  by  a  competent  sovereig^n  power, 
is  oug'ht  to  be  no  ordinary  power;  nor 
n  the  first  instance.  TKis  is  what  I 
n  I  have  said  at  various  times,  that  I 
e  power  of  taxing  in  parliament  as  an 
of  empire,  and   not  as  a  means  of 

",  is  my  idea  of  the  constitution  of  the 
ire,  as  distin^iished  from  the  constt- 
ritain  ;  and  on  these  grounds  I  tliink 
)n  and  liberty  may  be  sufficiently  re- 
rongrh  the  whole;  whether  to  serve  a 
M^iilatist,  or  a  factious  demagogue^  1 

but  enough  surely  for  t!ie  ease  and 
f  man. 

I  we  held  tliis  happy  course,  we  drew 
ihe  colonies  than  all  the  impotent  vio- 
tpotism  ever  roulrl  extort  from  them. 

abundant ly  in  tlie  last  war.     It  has 

once  denied — and  what  reason  have 
ine  that  the  colonies  would  not  have 
I  supplying  government  as  liberally,  if 

stepped  in  and  hindered  them  from 
■,  by  interrupting  the  channel  in  which 
ity  flowed  with  so  strong  a  course;  by 
to  take,  instead  of  being  satisfied  to 
ir  William  Temple  says,  that  Jlotland 

itself  with  ten  times  the  impositions 
oiled  from  Spain  rather  than  submit 
3  true.  Tyranny  is  a  poor  provider, 
sither  how  to  accumulate,  nor  how  to 

therefore  to  this  new  and  unfortunate 
teas  not  only  of  peace,  of  union,  and 
»,  but  even  of  revenue,  whirli  its 
NtDtending  for. —  Ft  is  morally  certain, 
B  lost  at  least  a  million  of  free  grants 
■cc.    I  think  we  have  lost  a  great  deal 

that  those,  who  look  for  a  revenue 
rovinces,  never  could   have  pursued, 

light,  a  course  more  directly  repug- 
lburpose.1. 

H  trust  I  have  shewn,  first  on  thai 
M  whicli  the  honourable  gentleman 
A  you  are  likely  to  lose  nothing  by 
Hi  the  motion,  except  what  you  have 
W  I  have  shewn  afterwards,  that  in 
cc  you  flourished  in  commerce,  and. 
^iuircti  it,  had  sufficieni  aid  from  the 
ile  you  pursued  your  ancient  policy  ; 
every  tliinv  into  confusion  when 
•  LorJ  North. 


you  made  the  stamp-act ;  and  that  you  restorerl 
every  tiling  to  peace  and  order  when  you  repealed 
it,  I  liave  shewn  that  the  revival  of  the  svstem 
of  taxation  has  produced  the  very  worst  etJects  ; 
and  that  the  partial  repeal  has  pjroduced,  not  par- 
tial good,  but  universal  evil.  Let  these  consid<r- 
ations,  founded  on  facts,  not  one  of  which  can  be 
denied,  bring  us  back  to  our  reason  by  the  road 
of  our  experience. 

I  cannot,  as  I  have  said,  answer  for  mixed 
measures  :  but  surely  this  mixture  of  lenity  would 
give  the  wliole  abetter  chance  of  success.  When 
you  once  regain  confidence,  the  way  will  be  clear 
before  you.  Then  yoti  may  enforce  the  act  of 
navigation  when  it  ought  to  be  enforced.  You 
witi  yourselves  open  it  where  it  ought  still  further 
to  be  opened.  Proceed  in  what  you  do,  whatever 
you  do,  fi'om  policy,  and  not  from  rancour.  Let 
us  act  like  men,  let  us  act  like  statesmen.  I^et 
us  hold  some  sort  of  consistent  conduct. — It  is 
agreed  that  a  revenue  is  not  to  he  had  in  America. 
If  we  lose  the  profit,  let  ns  get  rid  of  the  odium. 

On  this  business  of  America,  I  confess  I  am 
serious,  even  to  sadness.  I  have  had  but  one 
opinion  concerning  it  since  I  sat,  and  before  I  sat, 
in  parliament.  The  noble  lord  •  will,  as  usual, 
probably,  attribute  the  part  taken  by  me  and  my 
friends  in  this  business,  to  a  desire  of  iretlinj  bis 
places.  Let  him  enjoy  this  happy  an<l  oriiriiial 
idea.  If  1  deprived  him  of  it,  I  should  take  away 
most  of  his  wit,  and  all  his  argument.  Hut  1  harl 
rather  bear  the  bnmt  of  all  his  wit,  and  indeed 
blows  much  heavier,  than  stand  answerable  to 
God  for  embracing  a  system  that  tends  to  the 
destruction  of  some  of  the  very  best  and  fairest  of 
his  works.  But  I  know  the  map  of  England,  as 
well  as  the  noble  lord,  or  as  any  other  person; 
and  f  know  that  the  way  I  take  is  not  the  road  to 
preferment.  My  excellent  and  honourable  friend 
under  me  on  the  Hoor  f  has  trod  that  road  witli 
great  toil  for  upward.*  of  twenty  years  together. 
He  is  not  yet  arrived  at  liie  noble  lord's  destina- 
tion. However,  the  tracks  of  my  worthy  friend 
are  those  J  have  ever  wished  to  follow  ;  because  I 
know  they  lead  to  honour.  Long  may  we  tread 
the  same  road  tntrelher  ;  whoever  may  accompany 
us.  or  whoever  nuay  laugh  at  us  on  our  journey  [  I 
honestly  and  solemnly  declare.  1  have  in  all  seasons 
arlhererJl  to  the  sy.^tein  of  l7fJ6.  for  no  other  reason, 
than  that  I  think  it  laid  deep  in  your  truest  in- 
terests— and  that,  by  limiting  the  exercise,  it  fixes, 
on  the  firmest  foundations,  a  real,  consistent, 
well-gronnded  authority  in  parliament.  Until 
you  come  back  to  that  system,  there  will  be  no 
peace  for  England, 

t  Mr.  Dowilfswctl 
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We  believe  there  is  no  need  of  an  apology  to 
the  publick  for  offering  to  them  any  genuine 
Speeches  of  Mr.  Burke:  the  two  contained  in 
this  publication  undoubtedly  are  so.  The  general 
approbation  they  met  with  (as  we  hear)  from  all 
parties  at  Bristol,  persuades  us  that  a  good  edition 
of  them  will  not  be  unacceptable  in  London; 
which  we  own  to  be  the  inducement,  and  we  hope 
is  a  justification,  of  our  offering  it. 

We  do  not  presume  to  descant  on  the  merit  of 
these  Speeches;  but  as  it  is  no  less  new,  than 
honourable,  to  find  a  popular  candidate,  at  a 
popular  election,  daring  to  avow  his  dissent  from 
certain  points  that  have  been  considered  as  very 
popular  objects,  and  maintaining  himself  on  the 
manly  confidence  of  his  own  opinion  ;  so,  we  must 
say,  that  it  does  great  credit  to  the  people  of 
England,  as  it  proves  to  the  world,  that,  to  insure 
their  confidence,  it  is  not  necessary  to  flatter  them, 
or  to  affect  a  subserviency  to  their  passions  or  their 
prejudices. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  premise,  that  at  the 
opening  of  the  poll  the  candidates  were  Lord  Clare, 
Mr.  Brickdale,  the  two  last  members,  and  Mr. 
Cruger,  a  considerable  merchant  at  Bristol.  On 
the  second  day  of  the  poll.  Lord  Clare  declined  ; 


and  a  considerable  body  of  gentlemen,  who  loft 
wished  that  the  city  of  Bristol  should,  at  this  c»! 
tical  season,  be  represented  by  some  gentlemu 
tried  abilities  and  known  commercial  Vnowloi^ 
immediately  put  Mr.  Burke  in  nominatioD.  Som 
of  them  set  off  express  for  London  to  appri»li 
gentleman  of  this  event ;  but  he  was  gtne 
Malton  in  Yorkshire.  The  spirit  and  active  i 
of  these  gentlemen  followed  him  to  Malton 
arrived  there  just  after  Mr.  Burke's  electioa 
that  place,  and  invited  him  to  Bristol. 

Mr.  Burke,  as  he  tells  us  in  his  first  Speedii 
acquainted  his  constituents  with  the  honounyi 
offer  that  was  made  him ;  and,  with  their  coDsea^ 
he  immediately  set  off  for  Bristol  on  the  Toeidn 
at  six  in  the  evening ;  he  arrived  at  Bristol  at  m 
past  two  in  the  afternoon  on  Thursday  the  13& 
of  October,  being  the  sixth  day  of  the  poll. 

He  drove  directly  to  the  mayor's  house,  tfaeov,: 
the  mayor  not  being  at  home,  lie  proceeded  lo  ' 
Guildhall,  where  he  ascended  the  hustings,  •< 
having  saluted  the  electors,  the  sheriffs,  and  tit 
two  candidates,  he  reposed  himself  for  a  l« 
minutes,  and  then  addressed  the  electors  in 
speech  which  was  received  witli  great  and  univeni 
applause  and  approbation. 


AT  HIS  ARRIVAL  AT  BRISTOL. 


Gentlemen, 


I  AM  come  hither  to  solicit  in  person,  that  fa-  ' 
vour  which  my  friends  have  hitherto  endeavoured 
to  procure  for  me,  by  the  most  obliging,  and  to  me 
the  most  honourable,  exertions, 

I  have  so  high  an  opinion  of  the  great  trust 
which  you  have  to  confer  on  this  occasion  ;  and, 
l)v  long  experience,  so  just  a  diffidence  in  my 
abilities  lo  fill  it  in  a  manner  adequate  even  to  my 
own  ideas,  tliat  I  should  never  have  ventured  of 


myself  to  intrude  into  that  awful  situation.  W 
since  I  am  called  upon  by  tlie  desire  of  sewnl 
respectable  follow -subjects,  as  I  have  done  at  other 
times,  1  give  up  my  fears  to  their  wishes,  ^^^l•t• 
ever  my  otlier  deficiencies  may  lie,  I  do  not  kno» 
what  it  is  to  be  wanting  to  my  friends. 

I  am  not  fond  of  attempting  to  raise  \mh\xi 
expectations  by  great  promises.  At  this  tiim-.ibf'* 
ismuchcausetoconsidor,  and  very  little  to  pn\»ui*- 


to  be  approadiing  to  a  gjeat  crisis  in 
,  which  calls  for  the  whole  wisdom  of 
e  wisest  among  us,  without  being  able  to  assure 
inelves,  that  any  wisdom  can  preserve  us  from 
•nv  and  great  inconveniencies.  You  know  1 
leak  of  our  unhappy  contest  with  America.  I 
Mtfieas,  it  is  a  matter  on  which  1  look  dov^n  as 
om  a  precipice.  It  is  difficult  in  itself,  and  it  is 
mdered  more  intricate  by  a  great  variety  of  plans 
r  conduct.  I  do  not  mean  to  enter  into  tJiem. 
will  not  suspect  a  want  of  good  intention  in 
Aming  them.  But  however  pure  the  intentions 
r  their  aulliors  may  have  been,  we  all  know  that 
le  event  has  been  unfortunate.  The  nveans  of 
icoYering  our  affairs  are  not  obvious.  So  many 
peat  questions  of  commerce,  of  finance,  of  con- 
ition,  and  of  policy,  are  involved  in  this 
deliberation,  that  1  dare  engage  for 
f,  but  that  1  shall  give  it,  without  any  pre- 
lo  former  opinions,  or  any  sinister  bias 
sver,  the  most  honest  and  impartial  consi- 
jon  of  which  1  am  capable.  The  publick  has 
right  to  it ;  and  this  great  city,  a  main  pillar 
conmiercial  interest  of  Great  Britain,  must 
on  its  base  by  the  slightest  mistake  witli 
U)  our  American  measures. 
9  much,  however,  I  think  it  not  amiss  to  lay 
!  you  :  That  I  am  not,  I  hope,  apt  to  take 
lay  down  my  opinions  lightly.  I  have  held, 
ohall  maintain,  to  the  best  of  my  power, 
and  undiminished,  the  just,  wise, 
narv  constitutional  superiority  of  Great 
in.  Thtt  is  necessary  for  America  as  well  as 
1  never  mean  to  depart  from  it.  What- 
'iDsy  be  lost  by  it,  I  avow  it.  The  forfeiture 
of  vour  favour,  if  by  such  a  declaralion  I 
ifefwit  it,  diough  tlic  Hrst  object  of  my  ani- 
Mverwill  make  me  disguise  my  sentiments 
I  subject. 

t,— I  nave  ever  had  a  clear  opinion,  and  have 

held  a  constant  correspondent  conduct,  that 

[supcrionty  is  consistent  with  all  the  liberties 

and  spirited  American   ought  to  desire. 

mean  to  put  any  colonist,  or  any  human 

irv,  in  a  situation  not  becoming  a  free  man. 

tconcile    British  superiority    w-ith    American 

shall  be  my  great  object,  as  far  as  my  little 

extend.     I  am   far  from   thinking  lliat 

even  yet,  may  not  be  preserved. 

1  I  tint  devoted  myself  to  the   publick 

I  considered  how  1  should  render  myself 

It ;  and  this  1  did  by  endeavouring;  to  dis- 

what  it  was  that  gave  this  country  the  rank 

in  the  world.   1  found  that  our  prosperity 

nity  arose  principally,  if  nut  solely,  from 

[MMirce*;   our  constitution,  and   commerce. 


Both  these  I  have  spared  no  study  to  understand, 
and  no  endeavour  to  support. 

The  distinguislniii»:purt  of  our  constitution  is  its 
liberty.  To  preserve  that  liberty  invioSale,  seems 
the  particular  duty  and  proper  trust  of  a  member 
of  the  house  of  commons.  But  the  liberty,  the 
only  liberty  I  mean,  is  a  liberty  connected  with 
order;  that  not  only  exists  along  with  order  and 
virtue,  but  which  cannot  exist  at  all  without  them. 
It  inheres  in  good  and  steady  government,  as  in 
its  substance  and  vital  principle. 

The  other  source  of  our  power  is  commerce,  of 
which  you  are  so  large  a  part,  and  wliich  cannot 
exist,  no  more  than  vour  liberty,  without  a  con- 
nexion with  many  virtues.  It  has  ever  been  a 
very  particular  and  a  very  favourite  object  of  my 
study,  in  its  principles,  and  in  its  details.  I  think 
many  here  are  acquainted  with  the  truth  of  what 
I  say.  This  I  know,  that  I  have  ever  had  my 
house  open,  and  my  poor  services  ready,  for 
traders  and  manufacturers  of  every  denomination. 
My  favourite  ambition  is  to  have  those  services 
acknowledged,  I  now  appear  before  you  to  make 
trial,  whether  my  earnest  endeavours  have  been  so 
wholly  oppressed  by  the  weakness  of  my  abilities, 
as  to  be  rendered  insignificant  in  the  eyes  of  a 
great  trading  city  ;  or  whether  you  choose  to  give 
a  weight  to  humble  abilities,  for  the  sake  of  the 
honest  exertions  with  which  they  are  accompanied. 
Tliis  is  my  trial  to-day.  My  industry  is  not  on 
trial.  Of  my  industry  I  am  sure,  as  far  as  ray 
constitution  of  mind  and  body  adnnttetl. 

When  I  was  invited  by  many  respectable  raer- 
chanLs,  freeholders,  and  freemen  of  this  city,  to 
oJl'er  them  my  services,  I  had  just  received  tlie 
honour  of  an  election  at  another  place,  at  a  very 
e:reat  *ltstance  from  lliis.  I  immediately  opened 
the  matter  to  those  of  my  worthy  constituents 
who  were  with  me,  and  they  unanimously  advised 
me  not  to  decline  it.  They  told  me,  that  they 
had  elected  me  with  a  view  to  the  publick  service  ; 
and  as  great  questions  relative  to  our  eoniinerce 
and  colonies  were  imminent,  that  in  such  matters 
1  might  derive  authority  and  support  from  the 
representation  of  this  great  commercial  city  ;  they 
desired  me  therefore  to  setoff  without  delay,  very 
well  persuaded  that  I  never  could  forget  my 
obligations  to  (hem,  or  to  my  friends,  for  the 
choice  they  had  made  of  me.  From  that  time  to 
tfiis  instant  I  have  not  slept;  and  if  I  should  have 
the  honour  of  being  freely  chosen  by  you,  I  hope 
I  shall  be  as  far  from  slumbering  or  sleeping  when 
your  service  requires  mc  to  Ix;  awake,  as  1  have 
been  in  coming  to  offer  myself  a  candidate  for 
your  favour. 


t. 


TO  THE  ELECTORS  OF  BRISTOL. 


ON  HIS  BEING  DECLARKD  DV  THE  SHERIFFS,  DULY  ELECTED  ONE  OF 
UEI'RESENTATIVES  IN    I'AIILIAMENT  FUR  THAT  CITY. 


ON  THlTRSnvy   THE  THIRD  OF  NOVEMBER.  IHl 


Gentlemev, 

I  CAVXOT  avoifl  syrapatliixing  strongly  witli 
ilie  feelin£;s  of  the  gentleman  who  has  received 
tJie  !<amc  honour  that  you  have  conferred  on  me. 
If  he,  who  was  bred  and  passed  his  whole  life 
amonep?t  you  ;  if  he,  who  through  the  easy  gra- 
dations of  acquaintance,  friendship,  and  esteem, 
has  obtained  the  honour,  which  seems  of  tt'self, 
naturally  and  almost  insensibly,  to  meet  with  those* 
who,  by  the  even  lenour  of  pleasing  manners  and 
social  virtues,  slide  into  tlie  love  and  confidenre 
of  tht'ir  fellow-citizens;  — if  he  cannot  speak  btit 
with  great  emotion  on  this  subject,  surrounded  as 
he  is  on  all  sides  with  his  old  friends ;  you  will 
have  the  goodness  to  excuse  me,  if  my  real,  unaf- 
fected embarrassment  prevents  me  from  expressing 
my  gratitude  to  you  as  I  ought. 

I  was  brought  hither  under  the  disadvantage  of 
being  unknown,  even  by  sight,  to  any  of  you. 
No  previous  canvas  was  made  for  me.  I  was  put 
in  nomination  after  the  |>oll  was  opened.  I  did 
not  appear  until  it  was  far  advanced.  If,  under 
all  these  accumulated  disadvantages,  your  good 
opiuion  has  carried  me  to  this  happy  point  of 
success  ;  you  will  partlon  me,  if  I  can  only  say  to 
you  collectively,  as  I  said  to  yuu  individually, 
simply,  and  plainly,  I  thank  you — I  am  obliged  to 
you — I  am  not  insensible  of  your  kindness. 

This  is  all  that  I  um  able  to  say  for  the  inesti- 
mable favour  yon  have  conferred  upon  me.  But 
f  cannot  be  satisfied,  witliout  saying  a  little  more 
in  defence  of  the  right  vou  have  to  confer  such  a 
favour.  The  person  that  appeared  here  as  counsel 
for  the  candidate,  who  so  long  and  so  earnestly 
solicited  your  votes,  thinks  proper  to  deny,  that 
a  very  great  part  of  you  have  any  voles  to  give. 
He  fixes  a  standard  jjeriod  of  lime  in  his  own 
imagination,  not  what  the  law  <letincs,  but  merely 
what  the  convenience  of  his  client  suggests,  by 
which  he  would  cut  oil",  at  one  stroke,  all  those 
freedoms  which  are  the  dearest  privileges  of  your 
corporation  ;  which  the  common  law  authorizes ; 
which  your  magistrates  are  compelled  to  grant; 
which  come  duly  authenticated  into  this  court ; 
and  are  saved  in  the  clearest  words,  and  witli  the 
most  religious  care  and  tenderness,  in  lliat  very 
act  of  parliament,  which  was  made  to  regulate  the 
rlecliiiuH  by  freemen,  and  to  prevent  all  possible 
abuses  in  iiiaking  them. 


I  do  not  intend  to  argue  the  matter 
learned  counsel  has  supported  your  cam 
usual  ability  ;  the  worthy  sheriffs  have 
their  usual  equity,  and  1  have  no  doubt,' 
same  equity,  which  dictates  tlie  return,  wil 
the  final  detenniitation.  I  had  the  bon 
conjunction  with  many  far  wiser  men,  to 
bute  a  very  small  assistance,  but,  howcve 
assistance,  to  the  forming  the  judicature  w 
to  try  such  questions.  It  would  be  unna 
me  to  doubt  the  justice  of  that  court,  in  t 
of  my  own  cause,  to  which  1  have  been! 
to  give  jurisdiction  over  every  other,      1 

1  assure  the  worthy  freemen,  and  this  ( 
tion,  that,  if  the  gentleman  perseveres  in 
tcntions  which  his  present  warmth  dictates 
I  will  attend  their  cause  M'illi  diligence,  am 
with  effect.  For,  if  1  know  any  thing  of 
it  is  not  my  own  interest  in  it,  but  my  fu 
tion,  that  induces  me  to  tell  you — /  thi 
not  a  shattow  of  doubt  in  the  ctisc, 

I  do  not  imagine  that  you  find  roe 
clarins  myself,  or  ver)'  forward  in  troul 
From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  tl) 
I  have  kept  silence  in  all  matters  of  di 
have  never  asked  a  question  of  a  voter  ol 
side,  or  supported  a  doubtful  vote  on  my" 
respected  the  abilities  of  my  mauHgerK; 
on  the  candour  of  the  court.  I  think  lb« 
sheriffs  will  bear  me  witness,  that  I  h.ivc  ne 
made  an  attempt  to  impose  u|>nn  their 
to  suqirisc.  their  justice,  or  to  ruffle  their 
1  stood  on  the  hustings  (except  wlicn  I  g 
ttianks  to  those  who  favoure<l  me  wjth 
less  like  a  candidate,  than  an  nnconc 
talor  of  a  publick  proceeding.  Bull 
of  tilings  IS  altere<l.  Here  is  an 
general  massacre  of  suffrages ;  an 
promiscuous  carnage  of  friends  and 
terminate  above  two  thousand  votM,] 
scveu  hundred  polled  /or  the  genii 
who  noiv  complains,  and  who  would 
friends  wlioni  he  has  obtained,  only 
cannot  obtain  as  many  of  Uiem  asT 

How  he  will  be  permitted,  in 
stultify  and  disable  himself,  and  to  pi 
his  ovvn  act.*;,,  is  another  quef>lion. 
decide  it.     I  shall  only  opcuk  of  it  M  i 
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pnety  of  publiek  coudiict.  in  Uib  city.  I 
t  pretend  lo  lav  down  rules  of  decorum  for 
^ntlemen.  They  are  best  judges  of  the 
of  proceeding:  that  will  recommend  them  to 
vour  of  their  fellow-citizens.  But  I  confess 
uld  look  rather  awkward,  if  I  had  been  the 
ry  Jirst  to  produce  the  new  copies  of  freedom, 
I  had  persisted  in  producing;  them  to  the  last ; 
I  had  ransacked,  with  tlie  most  unremitting 
imttj  and  the  most  poiietratrnp^  research,  the 
Aoleat  corners  of  tiic  kingdom  to  discover  them; 
1  were  then,  all  at  once,  to  turn  short,  and 
dare,  tliat  I  had  been  sportin;^  all  this  while 
the  right  of  election  ;  and  tJmt  I  had  been 
iftg  out  a  poll,  upon  no  sort  of  rational 
which  disturbed  the  peace  of  tny  feflow- 
M  for  a  month  together — I  really,  for  my 
ibould  appear  awkward  under  suCh  circum- 


would  be  still  more  awkward  in  me,  if  I 
pravely  to  look  tlie  shcrifl's  in  the  face,  and 
J  tliem,  tliey  were  not  to  determine  my  cause 
\y  own  principlcji;  not  to  make  the  return 
those  vote*  upon  whicii  I  had  rested  my 
Such  would  be  my  appearance  to  the 
and  magistrates. 

it  how  should  1  appear  to  the  voters  them- 

( *  if  I    had  ffone  round  to  the  citizens  enti- 

0  fn?edom.  and  squeezed  them  by  the  hand — 

;  I  humbly  beg  vnur  vote — I  shall  he  eternally 

kful — may  1  hope  for  the  honotir  of  your 

ft  ? — Well ! — come — we  shall  see  you  at 

council-house." — If  I  were  then  to  deliver 

to  my  managers,  pack  them  into  tallies,  vote 

off  in  court,  and  when  I  heard  from  the  bar 

ch  a  one  only  !  and  such  a  one  for  ever  ! — 

8  Qiy  man  !'* — '•  Thank  yon,  good  Sir— Hah  ! 

worthy  friend !  thank  you  kindly— that's  an 

fellow— how  is  your  good  family  V  Whilst 

ords  are  hardly  out  of  my  mouth,  if  I 

have  wheeled  round  at  once,  and  told  them 

you  gone,  you   pack  of  worthless  fel- 

!  yon  have  no  votes— you  are  usurpers !  you 

intruders  on  the  rights  of  real  freemen  !    I 

have  nothing  to  do  with  you  !   you  ought 

r  to  have  been  produced  at  this  election, 

the  tlieriflii  Ought  not  to  have  admitted  you 

11." 

ifJemen,  I  should  make  a  strange  figure  if 

odact  had  been  of  this  sort.     I  am  not  so 

acriunintance  of  yours  as  tlie  worthy  gcn- 

Indeed   I  could   not   have  ventured  on 

lind  of  freedoms  w  ith  you.     But  f  am  bound, 

te'ill  f-ndeavour,  to  have  justice  tlone  to  the 

of  freemen  ;  even  though   I  should,  at  the 

[time,  be  obliged   to  vindicate  the  former* 

my  antagonist's  conduct  against  his  owu 

If  inclinations. 

myself,  in  all  things,  to  all  the  freemen 
i  pity.  My  particular  friends  have  a  demand 
wat  I  should  not  deceive  their  cxpecta- 
NcT«r  WM'  cause  or  man  supported  with 
istency,  more  activity,  more  spirit.    I  have 

rSlCkfcilBk  opened  tii»  poll,  it  Menu,  wUh  a  tallr  of  ihnse 
w  2 


been  supported  with  a  zeal  indeed  and  heartiness 

in  my  friemls,  whicli  (if  tlieir  object  had  been  at 
all  proportioned  to  their  endeavours)  could  never 
be  siitbciently  commended.  They  supported  me 
upon  the  most  liberal  principles.  They  wished 
that  the  members  of  Bristol  should  he  chosen  for 
tlte  city,  and  for  tfieir  country  at  large,  and  not 
for  themselves. 

So  fiir  they  are  not  disappointed.  If  I  possesg 
nothing  else,  I  am  sure  I  possess  the  temper  that 
is  fit  for  your  service.  I  know  notliing  of  Bristol, 
but  by  the  favours  I  have  received,  and  the  virtues 
I  have  seen  exerted  in  it. 

I  shall  ever  retain,  what  1  now  feel,  the  most 
perfect  and  grateful  attachment  to  my  friends — 
and  J  have  no  enmities  ;  no  resentment,  1  uever 
can  consider  fidelity  to  engagements,  and  constimcy 
in  friendships,  but  with  the  highest  approbation  ; 
even  when  those  noble  qualities  are  employed 
against  my  own  pretensions.  The  gentleman,  who 
is  not  so  fortunate  as  I  have  been  in  this  contest, 
enjoys,  in  this  resfject,  a  consolation  full  of  honour 
both  lo  himself  and  to  his  friends.  Tliey  have 
certainly  left  nothing  undone  for  his  service. 

As  for  the  trifiiiig  petulance,  which  llie  rage  of 
party  stirs  up  in  little  mtnds.,  though  it  should 
shew  itself  even  in  this  court,  it  has  not  made  the 
slightest  impression  on  me.  The  highest  flight  of 
such  clamorous  birds  is  winged  in  an  inferiour 
region  of  the  air.  We  hear  them,  and  we  look 
upon  them,  just  as  you,  gentlemen,  when  you 
enjoy  the  serene  air  on  your  lofty  rocks,  look 
down  upon  the  gulls  that  skim  the  mud  of  your 
river,  when  it  is  exhausted  of  its  tide. 

I  am  sorry  I  cannot  conclude  without  saying 
a  word  on  a  topick  touched  upon  bv  m\  woithy 
colleague.  I  wish  t!iat  topick  had  been  passed 
by  at  a  time  when  I  have  so  little  leisure  to  dis- 
cuss it.  But  since  he  has  thnug-lit  proper  to  tlirow 
it  out,  I  owe  you  a  clear  explanation  of  my  poor 
sentiments  on  that  subject. 

He  tells  you.  that  **  the  topick  of  instructions 
"  has  occasioned  much  altercation  and  uneasiness 
'*  in  this  citv;"  and  he  expresses  himself  (if  I 
understand  him  rightly)  in  favour  of  the  coercive 
authority  of  sucli  instructions. 

Certainly,  gentlemen,  it  ought  to  be  the  happi- 
ness and  glory  of  a  representative  to  live  in  the 
strictest  union,  the  closest  correspondence,  and  the 
most  unreserved  communication  with  his  consti- 
tuents. Their  wishes  ought  to  have  great  weight 
with  him  ;  their  opinion  high  respect ;  iheir  busi- 
ness unremitted  attention.  It  is  his  duty  to  sacri- 
fice his  repose,  his  pleasures,  his  satisfactions,  to 
theirs ;  ami  above  all,  ever,  and  in  all  cases,  to  pre- 
fer their  interest  to  his  own.  But,  his  unbiassed 
opinion,  his  mature  judgment,  his  enlightened 
conscience,  he  ought  not  to  sacrifice  to  you, 
to  any  man,  or  to  any  set  of  men  living.  These 
he  does  not  derive  from  your  pleasure  ;  no,  nor 
from  the  law  and  the  constitution.  They  are  a 
trust  from  Providence,  for  the  abuse  of  which  he 
is  deeply  answerable.  Your  representative  owes 
very  kind  of  riMrmfn.  and  toI«1  nmny  hundreds  of  Ihem. 


you,  not  his  industry  only,  but  liis  judgment ;  and 
he  betrays,  instead  of  serving  you,  if.  he  sacrifices 
it  to  your  opinion. 

My  worthy  colleague  sava,  his  will  oii^^ht  to  be 
subservient  to  yours.  If  that  be  all,  tlie  tliin^r  is 
innocent.  If  government  were  a  matter  of  will 
upon  any  side,  yours,  without  question,  ougjit  to 
be  superiour.  But  government  and  lei^islatton  are 
matters  of  reason  and  jiid|^tueat,  and  not  of  incli- 
nation ;  and  what  sort  of  reason  is  that,  in  which 
die  determination  jirecedcs  the  discussion;  in  which 
one  set  of  men  deliberate,  and  another  decide  ;  and 
where  those  who  form  the  conclusion  are  perhaps 
tliree  hundred  mites  distant  from  those  who  hear 
the  arguments  ? 

To  deliver  an  opinion,  is  the  right  of  all  men  ; 
that  of  constituents  is  a  weighty  and  respectable 
opinion,  which  a  representative  ought  alwavs  to 
rejoice  to  hear ;  and  which  he  ought  always  most 
seriously  to  consider.  But  authoritative  instruc- 
tions; mandates  issued,  which  the  member  is 
bound  blimlly  and  implicitly  to  obey,  to  vote,  and 
to  argue  for,  though  contrary  to  the  clearest  con- 
viction of  liis  judgment  and  conscience, — these  are 
things  utterly  unknown  to  the  laws  of  this  land, 
and  which  arise  from  a  fundamental  mistake  of 
the  whole  order  and  lenour  of  our  constitution. 

Parliament  is  not  a  com/ress  of  ambassadors 
from  different  and  hostile  interests  ;  which  interests 
each  must  maintidn,  as  an  agent  and  advocate, 
against  other  agents  and  advocates;  but  parliament 
is  a  dcliberatirc  assembly  of  one  nation,  with  one 
interest,  that  of  the  whole  ;  where,  not  local  pur- 
poses, not  local  prejudices,  ought  to  guide,  but  the 
general  good,  resulting  from  the  general  reason  of 
the  whole.  You  choose  amenvber  indeed  ;  but  when 
you  have  chosen  him,  he  is  not  member  of  Bristol^ 
but  he  is  a  member  of  parliument.  If  the  local 
constituent  should  have  an  interest,  or  should  form 
an  hasty  opinion,  evidently  opposite  to  the  real 
good  of  the  rest  of  tlie  community,  the  member 
for  that  |)lace  ought  to  be  as  far,  as  any  other, 
from  any  f  ndeavour  to  give  it  effect.  I  beg  pardon 
for  saying  so  much  on  this  subject.  I  have  been 
unwillingly  drawn  into  it ;  but  I  shall  ever  use  a 
resjxctful  frankness  of  communication  with  vou. 
Your  faithful  friend,  your  devoted  servant,  I  shall 
be  to  the  end  of  my  life  :  a  flatterer  you  do  not 
wish  for.     On  this  jjoint  of  instructions,  however, 


I  think  it  scarcely  possible  we  ever  can  fiai 
sort  of  difference.  Perhaps  I  may  give  y< 
much,  ratlier  tlmn  too  little,  trouble. 

From  the  first  hour  I  was  cncoura^^  to 
your  favour,  to  this  happy  day  of  obtainint 
have  never  promised  you  any  thing  but  hi 
and  persevering  endeavours  to  do  my  duty. 
weight  of  that  duty,  I  confess,  makes  me  trei 
and  whoever  well  considers  what  it  is,  of  alJ  ( 
in  the  world,  will  fly  from  what  has  the  lejut 
ness  to  a  positive  and  precipitate  engage 
To  be  a  good  member  of  parliament,  is,  k 
tell  you,  no  easy  task ;  especially  at  tliis 
when  there  is  so  strong  a  disposition  to  run 
the  perilous  extremes  of  servile  compliatK 
wild  popularity.  To  unite  circums{>ectioo 
vigour,  is  absolutely  necessary  ;  but  it  is  extre 
difficult.  We  are  now  members  forarieiii 
mercial  city  ;  this  city,  however,  is  but  a  part 
rich  commercial  nation,  the  interests  of  w 
are  various,  multiform,  and  intricate.  We 
members  for  that  great  nation,  which  howen 
it^if  but  part  of  a  great  empire,  extended  by 
virtue  and  our  fortune  to  the  farthest  limit 
t!ie  east  and  of  the  west.  All  these  wide-ijJi 
interests  must  be  considered  ;  must  I)e  cotnpai 
must  be  reconciled,  if  possible.  Wearememl 
for  a  free  country  ;  and  surely  we  all  know,  I 
the  machine  of  a  free  constitution  is  no  Ml 
thing ;  but  as  intricate  and  as  delicate  at  I 
valuable.  We  are  members  in  a  great  and  ud 
tnonarcfrtj  ;  and  we  must  preserve  religioiuh 
true  legal  rights  of  the  sovereign,  which  farm 
key-stone  that  binds  together  the  noble  and*! 
constructed  arch  of  our  empire  and  our  caii| 
tion.  A  constitution  made  up  of  balanced  pti 
must  ever  be  a  critical  thing.  As  such  I  toM 
touch  that  part  of  it  which  comes  witl 
reach.  1  know  my  inability,  and  I  wish  I 
port  from  every  quarter.  In  particular | 
aim  at  the  friendship,  and  sliall  cultivattf 
correspondence,  of  tlje  wortliy  colleague ; 
given  me. 

I    trouble  you  no  farther  than  once 
thank  you  al! ;  you,  gentlemen,  for  youf  I 
the  candidates,    for    their    temperate 
behaviour ;  and  the  sherilfs,  for  a  condiMlJ 
may  give  a    model   for  all  who  are  ittj 
stations. 
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ROPE,  >>ir,  that  notwithstanding  the  austerity 
B  Chair,  your  good-nature  will  iiiclirtc  you  to 
I  detect.'  of  indulgence  towards  human  trailty. 
Kriil  not  tliink  it  unnatural,  that  those  who 
an  object  dependin*?,  which  strone'ly  enpajjes 
liopes  and  fears,  ghouhi  be  somewhat  iiirlrned 
jterstition.  As  I  came  into  the  house  full  of 
It  about  the  event  of  my  motion,  I  found  to 
Ignite  surprise,  that  tlic  grand  iRnal  bill,  by 
I  we  had  pasxeti  sentence  on  the  trade  and 
BUicc  of  America,  is  to  be  returned  to  us 
the  other  house.*  1  do  coufes.*!,  I  could  not 
poking-  on  this  event  as  a  fortunate  omen.  I 
upon  it  us  a  sort  of  providential  favour ;  by 
\  we  are  put  once  more  in  possession  of  our 

FiUive  capacity,   upon   a  husines:*  so   very 
nable  in  its  nature,  so  very  uncertain  in  it» 
By  Uie  return  of  this  bill,  which  seemed 
Ire  t;ikeu  its  flight  for  ever,  we  arc  at  this  very 
I  nearly  as  free  to  choose  a  plan  for  our 
government  as  we  were  on  the  first  day 
If,  Sir,  we  incline  to  tlie  side  of 
,  wc  are  not  at  ail  embarrassed  (unless 
to  make  ourselves  so)  by  any  incongru- 
ixture  of  coercion  and  restraint,     We  are 
called  upon,  as  it  were  by  a  superioitr 
Toicc,  a^n  to  attend  to  America ;  to 
to  Ok  whole  of  it  lopether :  and  to  review 
nbject  with  uu  unusual  degree  of  care  and 

it  M  an  awful  subject :  or  there  is  none 
\mde  of  the  pjave.  When  1  first  had  die 
a  aeat  in  this  house,  the  alfairs  of  tliat 
Bcd  themselves  upon  us,  as  tJie  most 
most  delicate  object  of  parliamen- 
My  little  share  in  this  g^reat  deb- 
used me.   I  found  myself  a  partaker 


;  to  reotwin  tb«  trade  and  comtncrce  o(  xbt  proviticr* 

r»  B««  and  N4>w  Hatnmhire.  an<t  colopie*  of  iUm- 

l^Mmi,  and  Providence  PlnntHtlon.  hi  Sorth 

tKlantt,  and  Ihe  DritliLh  Islanda  In  the 


in  a  very  hi^h  trust ;  and  liavinp;  no  sort  of  rea- 
son to  rely  on  the  strcnglh  of  my  natural  abilities 
for  tljc  proper  execution  of  that  trust,  1  was  obliged 
to  take  more  than  common  pains  to  instruct  my- 
self in  every  thing  which  relates  to  our  colonies.  I 
was  not  less  under  the  necessity  of  forminar  some 
fixed  ideas  concernins:  the  general  policy  of  the 
British  empire.  Something'  of  this  sort  seemed 
to  Im;  indis[>ensablc ;  in  order,  an.idst  so  vast  a 
fluctuation  of  passions  and  opinions,  to  concenter 
my  thoughts;  to  ballast  my  conduct ;  to  preserve 
me  from  beins^  blown  about  by  every  wind  of 
fashionable  doctrine.  1  really  did  not  think  it 
sale,  or  manly,  to  have  fresh  principles  to  seek 
upon  every  fresh  mail  which  slitjuld  arrive  from 
America. 

At  that  period  I  had  the  fortune  to  find  myself 
in  perfect  concurrence  with  a  lartje  majority  in 
tJiis  house.  Bowinfr  under  that  hiirb  autJiority, 
and  penetrated  with  the  sharpness  and  strength  of 
that  early  impres-sion,  I  have  continued  ever  since, 
Without  thi:  least  deviation,  in  my  original  senti- 
ments. Whether  this  be  owing:  to  an  obstinate 
perseverance  in  errour,  or  to  a  lelitcious  adherence 
to  what  appears  to  mc  truth  and  reason,  it  is  in 
your  equity  to  judge. 

Sir,  Parliament  havings  an  enlarged  view  of  ob- 
jects, made,  during  this  interval,  more  frequent 
chanpcs  in  iheir  sentiments  and  llieir  conduct, 
than  could  be  justified  in  a  particular  person  upon 
the  contracted  scale  of  private  information.  But 
thou<;h  I  do  not  hazard  any  thin*,;  a|)proachinti;  to 
a  censure  on  the  motives  of  former  parliaments  to 
all  those  alterations,  one  fact  is  undoubted, — that 
under  them  the  state  of  America  iias  been  kept  in 
continuul  aijitation.  Every  thing  administered  as 
remedy  to  the  publick  complaint,  if  it  did  not  pro- 

W«it  Indies .  and  to  prohibit  such  pro*!!)****  and  colotiie»  from 
farryine  on  any  Osbery  on  the  bank*  ol  N>«rroundland,  bikI 
other  placei  therein  menUoned,  under  rertain  eondiUoa*  and 

limitations. 
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dure,  was  at  least  followed  by,  an  heightening  of 
llie  distemper;  until,  by  a  variety  of  experiments, 
that  Jniportiint  country  has  been  brought  into  her 
pres<*nt  situation ; — a  situation  wliicb  I  will  not 
miscall,  wliicli  I  dare  not  name ;  which  I  scarcely 
knnw  how  to  comprehend  in  the  terms  of  any  de- 
scription. 

In  this  posture,  Sir^  things  stood  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  session.  About  tliat  time,  a  wortfiy 
member*  of  great  parliamentary  experience,  who, 
in  the  vear  ITfiti,  filled  the  rhair  of  ihe  American 
committee  with  much  ability,  took  me  aside ; 
and,  lamenting  tbe  present  aspect  of  our  politicks, 
told  mc,  things  were  come  to  such  a  pass,  that  our 
former  methods  of  proceeding  in  the  house  woidd 
be  no  longer  tolerated.  That  the  piihlick  tribunal 
(never  too  indulgent  to  a  long  and  unsuccess- 
ful opposition)  would  now  scrutinize  our  conduct 
M'ilh  unusual  severity.  That  tlie  very  vicissitudes 
and  sltiflings  of  ministerial  measures,  instead  of 
convicting  their  authors  of  inconstancy  and  want 
of  system,  would  be  taken  as  an  occasion  of  charg- 
ing us  with  a  predetermined  discontent,  which 
nothing  could  satisfy ;  whilst  wc  accused  every 
measure  of  vigour  as  cruel,  and  every  proposal  of 
lenity  as  weak  and  irresolute,  Tlie  publick,  he  said, 
1^'ould  not  have  patience  to  see  us  play  tlie  gaine 
out  with  our  adversaries :  we  must  produce  our 
hand.  It  would  be  expected,  tliat  those  who  for 
many  years  had  been  active  in  sucIj  affairs  should 
»hew,  that  they  had  formed  some  clear  and  decided 
idea  of  tlie  prirtciples  of  colony  government ;  and 
were  capable  of  drawing  out  something  like  a 
platform  of  the  jjround  which  might  be  laid  for 
future  and  permanent  tninciuillity. 

I  felt  the  truth  of  what  my  hon.  friend  repre- 
sented ;  but  I  felt  my  situation  too.  His  applica- 
tion might  have  been  made  with  far  greater  pro- 
priety to  many  other  gentlemen.  No  man  was 
indeed  ever  better  disposed,  or  worse  qualified. 
for  such  an  undertakinsr,  than  myself.  Tlmugh  , 
I  gave  so  far  into  his  opinion,  that  I  immediatelv 
threw  my  thoughts  into  a  sort  of  parliamentary 
form,  I  was  by  no  means  etpially  readv  to  produce 
tliem.  It  generally  argues  some  degree  of  natural 
impotence  of  mind,  or  some  want  of  knowledge 
of  the  world,  to  hazard  plans  of  government  ex- 
cept from  a  seat  of  authority.  Pro[>ositions  are 
made,  not  only  inefl'ectuallv,  but  somewhat  disre- 
putably, when  the  minds  of  men  are  not  properly 
disposed  for  their  reception  ;  and  for  my  part,  I 
am  not  ambitious  of  ridicule;  not  absolutely  a 
candidate  for  disgrace. 

Besides,  Sir,  to  speak  tlie  plain  truth,  I  have  in 
general  no  very  exalted  opinion  of  the  virtue  of 
p.*»per  government ;   nor  of  any  politicks  in  which 
the  plan  is  to  be  wholly  separated  from  the  execu- 
tion.     Hut  when  {  saw  that  anger  and   violence 
prevailed  every  day  more  and    more  ;    and  that 
rthings  were  hastening  towards  an  incurable  alieu- 
ratiot)  of  our  colonies ;   I  confess  my  caution  gave 
*vay.     I  fell  tliis,  a.s  one  of  those  few  moments  in 

•  Mr  Row  Kullrr. 

t  "  That  whra  the  Kov«mour,  eouneft,  or  mnntily.  or  geocfml 


which  decorum  yields  to  a  higher  dutv* 
calamity    is  a    mighty    leveller ;   ana 
occasions  when  any,  even  the  slightest, 
doing  good,  must  be  laid  hold  on.  c 
most  inconsiderable  person. 

To  restore  order  and  repose  to  an  ^ 
great  and  so  distracted  as  ours,  is,  merel 
attempt,  an  undertaking  that  would  a| 
flights  of  the  highest  genius,  and  obt« 
for   the   eHbrts   of   the  meanest    undq 
Struggling  a  good  while  with  tliese  tliOl 
degrees  1  felt  myself  more  firm.      I  d 
length,  some  confidence  from  what  in  i 
cnmstances  usually  produces  timidity. 
less    anxious,    even    from    the  idea  of, 
insignificance.     For,  judging  of  what  yi 
what   you  ought   to  be,  I  persuaded  iii| 
you  woidd    not  reject  a   reasonable  p 
l>ecause  it  had  nothing  but  its  reason  to  re 
it.     On  the  other  hand,  being  totally  d< 
all  shadow  of  influence,  natural  or  adi 
I  was    very  sure,   tliat,  if  my    propoa£ 
futile  or  danorerous;  if  it  were  weakly  C 
or  improperly  timed,  there  was  notliing  exti 
it,  of  power  to  awe,  dazzle,  or  delude  you 
will  see  it  just  as  it  is;  and  you  will  treal 
as  it  deserves.  , 

The  proposition  is  peace.  Not  peaol 
the  medium  of  war;  not  peace  to  b 
through  the  labyrinth  of  intricate  aiM 
negociations  ;  not  peace  to  arise  out  of 
discord,  fomented  from  principle,  in  aQ 
the  empire  ;  not  peace  to  depend  on  the 
determination  of  perplexmg  queslionsy 
precise  marking  the  shadowy  boui)d«[ 
complex  government.  It  is  simple  peace 
in  its  natural  course,  and  in  its  orxiinai' 
—  It  is  peace  sought  in  tlie  spirit  of  pel 
laid  in  principles  purely  pacitick.  I  pn 
removing  the  ground  of  the  differencai 
restoring  the  former  unsuspecting  ctjnji 
the  colonies  in  the  mother  cottntrt/,  to  | 
niancnt  satisfaction  to  your  pertple;  and 
a  scheme  of  ruling  by  discord)  to  rccinw 
to  each  other  in  the  same  act,  and  bv  thi 
the  very  same  interest  which  recoDcilet 
British  government. 

My  idea  is  nothing  more.  Refined  ]H 
has  been  the  parent  of  confusion  ;  and  eK 
so,  as  long  as  the  world  endures.  PInia 
tention,  which  is  as  easily  discovered  vl 
view,  as  fraud  is  surely  detected  at  laat,  i 
say,  of  no  mean  force  in  tJie  govemmeot 
kind.  Genuincsimpticityof  heart  isanlid 
cementing  firinciple.  My  plan,  therefti 
formed  upon  the  most  simple  grounds  iiai 
may  disappoint  some  people,  when  the] 
It  has  nothing  to  recommend  it  to  the 
of  curious  ears.  There  is  nothing 
captivating  in  it.  It  has  nothintjof 
of  the  project,  which  has  been  lateff 
your  tabic  by  the  noble  lord  in  the  bbi 

*■  court,  of  any  of  his  mairsty's  |iroTtace*or  < - 

"  shall  prDpote  to  miike  provision,  nrmr<<iii9  «•) 
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not  propose  to  fill  your  lobby  with  s«iiiab- 
cnlony  agents,  who  will  require  iJic  iiiter- 
)n  of  your  mace,  at  every  instant,  to  keep 
ice  ainono^t  tliem.     It  does  not  institute  a 
OiiHrent  auction  of  finance,  where  captivutetl 
Hnces  come   to  general  ransom    by   bidrlint;^ 
^ist   each  otlier,  until   you   knock  down  the 
irr,  and  determine  a  proportion  of  payments  bc- 
1  ail  tlie  jxjwers  of  algebra  to  equalise  and  settle. 
plan,  which   I  shall  presume  to  suijg^est, 
however,  one  great  advantage  from  ihe 
Htion  and  registry  of  that  noble  lord's  pro- 
The  idea  of  conciliation  is  admissible.    First, 
)U8e,  in  accepting  the  resolution  moved  by 
>ble  lord,  has  admitted,  notwithstandinsj  the 
;ing  front  of  our  address,  notwithstandintj 
ivy  bill  of  pains  and  penalties — that  we  do 
>ink  ourselves  precluded  from  all  ideas  of  free 
and  bounty. 
rbe  house  has  gone  farther ;    it  has  declared 
idliation  admissible,  previous  to  any  ftuhmisston 
piirt  of  Anjorica.     It  has  even  shot  a  good 
beyond  that  mark,  and  has  admitted,  that 
>mplaints  of  our  former  mode  of  exerting 
rht  of  taxation  were  not  wholly  unfounded. 
right  thus  exerted  is  allowed  to  have  had 
ig  reprehensible  in  it ;   something  unwise, 
ing  grievous;    since,  in  the  midst  of  our 
TMentmeiit,  we,  of  ourselves,  have  pro- 
la  Capital  alteration  ;  and,  in  order  to  get  rid 
■tMttBed  so  very  exceptionable,,  have  insii- 
FH  node  thai  i»  altogether  new  ;   one  that  is, 
wholly  alien  from  all  the  ancient  methotls 
)rms  of  parliament. 

*  principle  of  this  proceeding  is  large  enough 

ly  purpose.     The   means   proposed    bv  the 

lonl  for  carrying  his  ideas  into  execution, 

lie,  indeed,  are  very  indifferently  suited  to  tlic 

Mid  this  I  shall  endeavour  to  shew  you  before 

But,  for  the  present,  I  take  mv  ground 

eadmitled  principle.     I  mean  to  give  peace. 

iplie*   reconciliation  ;    and,  where   there 

a  material  dispute,,  reconciliation  does 

always  imply  cnncessron  on  the  one 

the  other.     In  this  state  of  things  I  make 

Jculty  in  affirming  that  the  prop»)Snl  ought 

late  from  us.     Great  and  acknowledged 

i»  not  impaired,  either  in  effect  or  in  opinion, 

unwdlingness  to  exert  itself.   The  superiour 

mny  ofter  peace  with    honour   and    with 

Such  an  offer  from  such  a  pr<wcr  will  be 

il«<l  to  mujrnanimity.     But  the  concessions 

arc  the  concessions  of  fear.     When 

M  disarmed,  he  is  wholly  at  the  mercv 

r4Vperiour;    and  he  loses  for  ever  that  time 

chances,  which,  as  they  happen  to  all 

ant  the  Mrenglh  and  resources  of  all  infe- 

*pOW<T. 

!  tinunion,  o(  «uch  province  or  colony,  for  con- 
r>rtip«rti»m  lo  thr  common  dtftner.  Iiach  prmor- 

■-  '-*  ■■      nuthority  of  tlie  general  court,  or 

•urknce  or  colony,  antl  disposable 

J  igp  lo  make  |>Tovi<4ion  aliw  for  the 

■■  .Client,  and  the  ndminiHtTation   of 

cii  •  •■rijony,  it  uill  \te  {iro|WT.  if  guc.'i 

faA^iJA-  ',  hit  majettfi,  anJ  thf  tteo  houte*  of 

t.aad  ',:,.  ^,  ,j„v,  US'  juch  provision  sliall  beinudc  ac- 


The  capital  leading  questions  on  which  you 
must  tills  day  decide,  are  these  two  t  First,  whe- 
tlier  you  ought  to  concede ;  and  secondly,  what 
your  concession  ought  to  bo.  On  tlie  first  of  these 
questions  we  have  gained  (as  I  have  just  taken  the 
lilx-rty  of  observing  to  you)  some  ground.  But  I 
am  sensible  that  a  good  deal  more  is  still  to  be 
done.  Indeed,  Sir,  to  enable  us  to  determine  both 
on  the  one  and  the  other  of  tJiese  great  questions 
with  a  firm  and  precise  judgment,  I  think  it  may 
be  necessary  to  consider  distinctly  tJie  true  nature 
and  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  object  which 
we  have  before  us.  Because  af\er  all  our  struggle, 
whether  we  will  or  not,  we  nmst  govern  America 
according  to  thnt  nature,  and  to  those  circum- 
stances;  and  not  according  to  our  own  imagina- 
tions; nor  according  to  abstract  ideas  of  right; 
by  no  means  according  to  mere  general  theories  of 
government,  the  resort  to  which  appears  to  me,  in 
our  present  situation,  no  better  than  arrant  trifling. 
I  shall  therefore  endeavour,  with  voiir  k-a^c,  to  lay 
before  you  some  of  the  most  material  of  tlicse  cir- 
cumstances in  as  full  and  as  clear  a  manner  as  I 
am  able  to  sfate  them. 

The  first  thing  that  we  have  to  consider  with 
regard  to  the  nature  of  the  object  is — the  number 
of  people  in  the  colonics.  1  have  taken  for  some 
years  a  good  deal  of  pains  on  that  point.  I  can 
by  no  calculation  justify  myself  in  placing  tlie 
number  below  two  millions  of  itdiabitantj  of  our 
own  European  blood  and  colour ;  besides  at  least 
5flO,001)  others,  who  form  no  incon.siderable  part 
of  tlie  strength  and  opulence  of  the  whole.  This, 
Sir,  isj  I  believe,  about  the  true  number.  There 
is  no  occasion  to  exaggerate,,  where  plain  truth  is 
of  so  much  weight  and  importance.  But  whetlier 
I  put  the  present  numbers  too  high  or  too  low,  is 
a  matter  of  little  moment.  Such  is  the  strength 
with  which  population  shoots  in  that  part  of  the 
world,  that  state  the  numbers  as  high  as  we  will, 
whilst  the  dispute  continues,  the  exaggeratioo 
ends.  Wliilst  we  are  discussing  any  given  mag- 
nitude, tlity  are  grown  to  it.  Whilst  we  spend 
our  time  in  deliberating  on  the  mode  of  governing 
two  millions,  we  shall  find  we  have  millions  more 
to  manage.  Your  children  do  not  grow  faster 
from  infancy  to  manhood,  than  they  spread  from, 
families  to  communities,  and  from  villages  to 
nations. 

I  put  this  consideration  of  the  present  and  the 
growing  numbers  in  the  front  of  our  deliberation, 
because,  Sir,  this  consideration  will  make  it  evident 
to  a  blunter  discernment  than  yours,  diat  no  par- 
tial, narrow,  contracted,  pinched,  occasional  sys- 
tem will  be  at  all  suitable  to  such  an  object.  It 
will  shew  you,  that  it  is  not  to  be  considered  as 
one  of  those  minima  which  are  out  of  the  eye  and 
consideration  of  the  law ;  not  a  paltry  excrescence 

"COnllncly.  to  forbfar.  in   rrtjifct  nf  nch  prorince  or  rolotiu,  to 
'"  levy  any  duty.  Ux,  or  amw^^mrnt,  "r  tn  imfiruu-niiy  ftirth«-r«niiy, 

"  tas,  or  anscasmcnt,  cKc<'f "        '    '' "  '  '''■' 

••  lo  continue  to  levy  or  im 

"  the  uett  produce  of  the  ' .  ' 

"  the  account  o(  ^uch  provjuit- I^m  i--|-vii-m        t^.^..^- 

tioii  ntoved  by  l»rd  North  in  the  comihiucci  and  affreed  lo  by 
the  bouM',  27lb  Feb.  ms. 
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of  llie  slate ;  nut  a  mean  depcjident,  who  may  be 
neglected  with  liiile  damage,  and  provoked  with 
little  danger.  It  will  prove  that  some  degree  of 
care  and  caution  is  required  in  iJie  handling  such 
an  object ;  it  will  shew  tkat  you  ought  not,  in 
reason,  to  trifle  with  30  large  a  niaas  of  lite  inter- 
ests and  feelings  of  the  human  race.  You  could 
at  no  time  do  so  without  gnilt  :  au<l  be  assured 
you  will  not  be  able  to  do  it  lonsr  with  impunity. 

But  the  population  of  tliis  country,  the  great 
and  growing  population,  though  a  very  important 
consideration,  will  lose  murfi  of  its  weight,  if  not 
combined  with  other  circumstances.  The  com- 
merce of  your  colonies  h  out  of  all  proportion 
beyond  the  numbers  of  the  people.  This  ground 
of  their  commerce  indeed  has  been  trod  some  days 
ago,  and  witli  great  ability,  by  a  distinguished 
person.*  at  your  bar.  This  gentleman,  after 
thirty-five  years — it  is  so  long  since  he  first  ap- 
peared at  the  same  place  to  plead  for  the  com- 
merce of  Great  Britain — has  come  again  before 
you  to  plead  tlie  same  cause,  witliout  any  other 
effect  of  time,  than,  that  lo  the  fire  of  imagination 
and  extent  of  erudition,  which  even  then  marked 
him  as  one  of  the  first  literary  characters  of  his 
age^  he  has  added  a  consummate  knowledije  in  the 
commercial  interest  of  his  country,  formed  by  a  long 
courseof  enlightened  anddiscriminatingexperience. 

Sir,  I  should  be  inexcusable  in  coming  after 
such  a  person  with  any  detail  ;  if  a  great  part  of 
the  members  who  now  fill  the  house  had  not  the 
misfortune  to  be  absent  when  he  appeared  at  your 
bar.  Besides,  Sir,  I  propose  to  take  the  matter 
at  periods  of  time  sojmewhat  different  from  his. 
There  is,  if  I  mistake  not,  a  point  of  view,  from 
whence  if  you  will  look  at  this  subject,  it  is  impos- 
sible that  it  should  not  make  an  impres-sion  u]x>n 
you. 

1  have  in  my  hand  two  accounts ;  one  a  com- 
parative state  of  the  export  trade  of  England  to 
its  colonics,  as  it  .stood  in  the  year  1704,  and  as 
it  stood  in  tlie  year  177'2.  The  other  a  state  of 
the  export  trade  of  lliis  country  to  its  colonies 
alone,  as  k  stood  in  177'2,  compared  with  the 
whole  trade  of  England  to  all  parts  of  the  world 
(the  colonies  included)  in  the  year  1704.  They 
are  from  good  vouchers ;  the  latter  period  Aorii 
the  accounts  on  your  table,  the  earlier  from  an 
original  manuscript  of  Davenant,  who  fir!*t  estab- 
lished the  inspector  general's  office,  whioli  has 
been  ever  since  his  lime  so  abundant  a  source  of 
parliamentary  information. 

The  export  trade  to  the  colonics  consists  of  three 
great  branches.  The  African,  which,  terminating 
almost  wholly  in  the  colonies,  must  be  put  to  the 
account  of  their  commerce ;  the  West  Indian  ; 
and  the  North  American.  All  these  are  so  inter- 
woven, that  the  atfenipt  to  separate  them,  would 
tear  to  pieces  the  contexture  of  the  whole  ;  and  if 
not  entirely  destroy,  would  very  much  depreciate 
the  value  of  all  die  parts.  I  therefore  consider 
these  three  denominations  to  be,  what  in  effect 
they  are.  one  trade. 

•  Mr.  Oiover. 


The  trade  lo  the  colonic*,  taken  on  the  expofti 
side,  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  that  js,  tul 
the  year  1704,  stood  thus: 

Exports  to  North  America,  and  the 

West  Indies         -         -         -         -  £.  4M.2« 
To  Africa       -----         g6.66S 


569,991 


In  the  year  1772,  which  I  take  as  n  middle  year 
between  the  highest  and  lowest  of  those  lately  Uij 
on  your  table,  the  account  was  as  follows : 

To    North  America,  and   the  West 

Indies        ....         £.4,791.7» 

To  Africa 866.3» 

To  which  if  you  add  the  export  trarle 
from  Scotland,  which  had  in  1704 
no  existence        ....       364j| 


From  five  hundred  and  odd  tliousand,  it 
grown  to  six  millions.     It  has  increased  no 
than  twelve-fold.     This  is  the  state  of  the 
trade,  as  compared  with  itself  at  theae  two 
within  this  century  ;— and  this  is  matter  for  1 
dilation.     But  this  is  not  all.     Examine  mri 
cond  account.     See  how  the  export  trade  tol 
coJonies  alone  in  1772  stood  in  llie  other 
view,  that  is,  as  compared  to  the  whole  tr 
England  in  1704. 

The  whole  export  trade  of  England, 
including  that  to  tfie  colonics,  in 
1704 £.6,509J 

Export  to  the  colonies  alone,  in  1772      6,094 


Difference 


im 


Tlie  trade  with  America  alone  is  now 
less  than  £,  500,000  of  being  equal  to  wlul 
great  commercial  nation,  England,  carried 
the  beginning  of  this  century  with  ihr  "l 
world!  If  I  had  taken  the  largest  yearof  iJm* 
your  table,  it  would  rather  have  exceeded.  T 
it  will  be  said,  is  not  this  American  tnwleM 
natural  protuberance,  that  has  drawn  the  ji 
from  the  rest  of  the  body  ?  The  reverse.  U 
veiy  food  tliat  has  nourished  every  other  part 
its  present  magnitude.  Our  general  VnM 
been  greatly  augmented ;  and  auenwlli 
or  less  in  almost  every  part  to  which  it  rn 
tended  :  but  with  this  material  difference:  tiictff 
the  six  millions  which  in  the  beginning  of  the  «»- 
tury  constittited  the  whole  mass  of  onr  export n* 
mercc,  the  colony  trade  was  but  one  twclftli  piit'. 
it  ut  now  (as  a  part  of  sixteen  nitllioos)  rcniimr* 
ably  more  tlian  a  third  of  the  whole.    Tlui*^ 
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ve  proportion  of  tlie  importance  of  tFie  colo- 

at  these  two  periods:  and  all  reaBoning;  con- 

g'  our  mode  of  treating  them  must  have  this 

|»ortion  as  its  basis,  or  it  is  a  reaAoning^  weak, 

£D,  and  sopiiisticat. 

Speaker,  I  cannot  prevail  on  myself  to  hurry 

thu  p«at  consideration.     It  is  g;ood  for  U9 

here.  We  stand  where  we  have  an  immense 

of  what  is,  and  what  is  past.  Clauds,  indeed, 

darkness  rest  upon  the  future.     I>et  ns,  how- 

^  before  we  descend  from  this  noble  eminence, 

let  tliHl  this  growth  of  our  national  prosperity 

[happened  within  the  short  period  of  the  life  of 

U     It  haf  happened  within  sixty-eight  years. 

le    are    those    alive    whose   memory   mi^ht 

A   tlie    two   extremities,     For    instance,    my 

1  Bathurst  might  remember  all   tlie  stages 

progress.     He  was  in  1704  of  an  age  at 

to  be  made  to  comprehend  such  things.     He 

then  old  enough  acta  pnrenium  jam  leyere, 

<f  sit  potent  cognosceie    virtus — Suppose, 

that  the  angel  of  this  auspicious  youth,  fure- 

Ig  the  many  virtues,  which  made  him  one  of 

BMMt  amiable,  as  he  is  one  of  the  most  fortu- 

^  men  of  his  age,  had  opened  to  him  in  vision, 

f  when,   in   the  fourth  generation,  the  third 

I  of  the  house  of  Brunswick  had  sat  twelve 

on  the  throne  of  that  nation,  which  (by 

lappy  tissue  of  moderate  »nd  healing  councils) 

to   be  made  Great   Britain,    he   should  see 

Ou.  Lord  Chancellor  of  England,  turn  back 

current  of  hereditary  dignity  to  its  fountain, 

tuise  liim  to  an  higher  rank  of  peerage,  whilst 

riched  the  family  wjth  a  new  one — If  amidst 

bright  and  happy  scene^i  of  domesltck  honour 

[>rospcrity.  that  angel  should  have  drawn  up 

nirtain,  and  unfolded  the  rising  glories  of  his 

try,  and  whilst  he  was  gazing  witlt  admiration 

be  then  commercial  grandeur  of  England, 

[cnius  should!  point  out  to  him  a  little  speck, 

!e  visible  in  the  mass  of  the  national  interest, 

Ifell  seminal  principle,  rather  than  a  formed 

Altd  should  tell  him — "  Young  man,  there 

— which  at  lliis  day  serves  for  little 

to  amuse  you  witla  stories  of  savage 

:^  ftod  uncouth  manners ;  yet  shall,  before 

tute  of  death,  shew  itself  equal  to  the  whole 

tliat  commerce  which  now  attracts  the  envy 

the  world.     Whatever   England   lia.s    been 

;ng  to  bv  a  progressive  increase  of  improve- 

brought  in   by  varieties  of  people,  by 

ion  of  civilizing  conquests  and  civilizing 

ntftin  aseries  of  seventeen  hundred  years, 

•ball  sec  as  much  aclded  to  her  by  America 

rourse  of  a  single  life  I "  If  this  state  of  his 

had  been  foretold  to  him,  would  it  not 

all  tb«  sanguine  credulity  of  youth,  and  all 

glow  of  enthusiasm,  to  make  liim  believe 

Rfe  man,  he  has  lived  to  see  it !  Fortu- 

,  if  he  lives  to  see  nothing  that  shall  vary 

t,  and  cloud  the  setting  of  his  dav  '. 

me.  Sir,  if  turning  from  such  thoughts, 

tbk  comparative  view  once  more.     You 

kitmm  large  scale ;  look  at  it  on  a  small 


one.  I  will  point  out  to  your  attention  a  particular 
instance  of  it  in  the  single  province  of  Pennsylvania, 
in  tlie  year  17l>4,  that  province  called  for  1 1,459/. 
in  value  of  your  commorlitics,  native  and  foreign. 
This  was  the  whole.  What  did  it  demand  in 
177'2?  Why  nearly  fifty  times  as  much  ;  for  in 
that  year  the  export  to  Pennsylvania  was  507,909/. 
nearly  equal  to  the  export  to  all  the  colonies 
togellier  in  the  first  period. 

1  choose.  Sir,  to  enter  into  these  minute  and 
particular  details  ;  because  generalities,  which,  in 
all  other  cases  are  apt  to  heighten  and  raii^e  the 
subject,  have  here  a  tendency  to  sink  it.  When 
we  speak  of  the  commerce  witli  our  colonies, 
fiction  lags  after  truth;  invention  is  unfruitful, 
and  imagination  cold  and  barren. 

So  far.  Sir,  as  to  tlie  importance  of  the  object 
in  the  view  of  its  commerce,  as  concerned  in  the 
exports  from  England.  If  I  were  to  detail  the 
imports,  I  could  shew  how  many  enjoyments  they 
procure,  which  deceive  the  burthen  of  life;  how 
many  materials  which  invigorate  the  springs  of 
national  industry,  and  extend  and  animate  every 
part  of  our  foreign  and  domestic k  commerce. 
This  would  be  a  curious  subject  indeed — but  I 
must  prescribe  bounds  to  myself  in  a  matter  so 
vast  and  various. 

I  pass  therefore  to  the  colonies  in  another  point 
of  view,  their  agriculture.  This  they  have  pro- 
secuted with  such  a  spirit,  that,  besides  feeding 
plentifully  their  own  growing  multitude,  their 
annual  export  of  grain,  comprehending  rice,  has 
sonic  years  ago  exceeded  a  million  in  value.  Of 
their  late  hanest,  1  am  persuaded,  they  will  export 
much  more.  At  the  beginning  of  the  century 
some  of  those  colonies  imported  corn  from  the 
mother  country.  For  some  time  past,  the  old 
world  has  been  fed  from  the  new.  The  scarcity 
which  you  have  felt  would  have  been  a  desolating 
famine,  if  this  child  of  your  old  age,  with  a  true 
filial  piety,  with  a  Roman  charity,  Fiad  not  put 
the  full  breast  of  its  youthful  exuberance  to  the 
moutli  of  its  exhaustetl  parent. 

As  to  the  wealth  which  the  colonies  have  drawn 
from  the  sea  by  their  fisheries,  you  had  all  that 
matter  fully  opened  at  your  bar.  You  surely 
thought  those  acquisitions  of  value,  for  they 
seemed  even  to  excite  your  envy ;  and  yet  the 
spirit  by  which  that  enterprising  employment  has 
been  exercised  ought  rather,  in  my  opinion,  to 
have  raised  your  esteem  and  admiration.  And 
pray.  Sir,  what  in  the  world  is  equal  to  it  ?  Pa.ss 
by  the  other  parts,  and  look  at  the  manner  in 
which  the  people  of  New  England  have  of  late 
carried  on  the  whale  fishery.  Whilst  we  follow 
tlicm  among  the  tumbling  mountains  of  ice,  and 
l)ehoId  them  penetrating  into  the  deepest  frozen 
recesses  of  Hudson's  Bay  and  Davis's  Streights, 
whilst  we  are  looking  for  them  beneath  the  arctick 
circle,  we  hear  tliat  they  have  pierced  into  the 
opposite  region  of  polar  cold,  that  tljey  are  at  the 
antipodes,  and  cngagt'd  under  the  frozen  serpent 
of  the  south.  Falkland  Island,  which  seemed  loo 
remote  and  romautick  an  object  for  tlie  grasp  of 
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national  ambition,  is  but  a  stage  and  resting^- place 
in  tlie  progress  of  tlicir  victorious  industry.  Nor 
h  the  equinoctial  heat  more  discouraging  to  them, 
atian  the  accumulated  winter  of  both  tfie  poles.  We 
know  that  whilst  some  of  them  dmw  the  line  and 
•trike  the  haqjoon  on  the  roast  of  Africa,  others  run 
the  longitude,  and  pursue  tijeir  gigantick  grame 
along  the  cotist  of  Brazil.  No  sea  but  whrjt  is  vexed 
by  their  fisheries.  No  climate  that  is  not  witness  to 
tlieir  toils.  Neither  the  perseverance  of  Holland, 
nor  the  activity  of  France,  nor  the  dexterous  and 
firm  sagacity  of  English  enterprise,  ever  carried 
this  most  perilous  mode  of  hard  industry  to  the 
extent  to  which  it  has  been  pushed  by  this  recent 
people;  a  people  who  are  still,  as  it  were,  but  in 
the  gristle,  and  not  yet  liardeued  into  the  bone  of 
manho<Kl,  When  I  contemplate  these  tlu'ngs; 
when  r  know  tliat  the  colonies  in  general  owe 
little  or  nothing  to  any  care  of  ours,  and  tliatthey 
are  not  squeezed  into  this  happy  form  by  the 
constraints  of  watchful  and  suspicious  government, 
but  that,  through  a  wise  and  salutary  neglect,  a 
generous  nature  has  been  suffered  to  take  her  own 
way  to  perfection  ;  when  I  reflect  upon  these  elFccls, 
when  I  see  how  proHlabie  they  have  been  to  us,  I 
feel  all  the  pride  of  power  sink,  and  all  presump- 
tion in  the  wisdom  of  human  contrivances  melt, 
and  die  away  within  me.  My  rigour  relents.  I 
pardon  something  to  the  spirit  of  liberty. 

I  am  sensible,  Sir,  that  all  which  I  have  asserted, 
in  my  detail,  is  admitted  in  the  grass ;  but  that 
quite  a  different  conclusion  is  drawn  from  it. 
America,  gentlemen  say,  is  a  noble  object.  It  is 
an  object  well  worth  fighting  for.  Certainly  it  is, 
if  fighting  a  people  be  the  best  way  of  gaining 
them.  Gentlemen  in  this  respect  will  be  led  to 
their  choice  of  means  by  their  complexions  and 
their  habits.  Those  who  understand  the  military 
art,  will  of  course  have  some  predilection  for  it. 
Those  who  wield  the  tliunder  of  the  slate,  may 
have  more  confidence  in  the  efficacy  of  arms.  But 
I  confess,  possibly  for  want  of  this  knowledge,  my 
opinion  is  much  more  in  favour  of  prudent  ma- 
nagement, than  of  f/rce  ;  consitlering  force  not  as 
an  odious,  but  a  feeble  instrument,  for  preserving 
a  people  so  numerous,  so  active,  so  growing,  so 
spirited  as  this,  in  a  profitable  and  subordinate 
connexion  with  us. 

First,  Sir,  permit  me  to  observe,  that  the  use 
of  force  alone  is  but  icmjtorary.  It  may  subdue 
for  a  moment;  but  it  does  not  remove  the  necessity 
of  subduing  again  :  and  a  nation  is  not  governed, 
which  is  perpetually  to  be  conquered. 

My  next  objection  is  its  uncerfainh/,  Terrour 
is  not  always  the  effect  of  force;  and  an  armament 
is  not  a  victory.  If  you  do  not  succeed,  you  are 
without  resource;  for,  conciliation  failing,  force 
remains ;  but,  force  failing,  no  further  hope  of 
reconciliation  is  left.  Power  and  authority  are 
sometimes  bought  by  kindness ;  but  they  can 
never  be  begged  as  alms  by  an  impoverished  and 
defeated  violence. 

A  further  objection  to  force  is,  that  you  impair 
the  ohjcct  by  your  rcry  endeavours  to  preserve  it. 


The  tiling  you  fought  for  is  not  the  thif 
you  recover  ;  but  depreciated,  sunk, 
consumed  in  the  contest.  Nothing 
tent  me,  than  whole  America.  I  do  noi 
consume  its  strength  along  with  our  o 
in  all  parts  it  is  the  British  strength  that  I 
1  do  not  choose  to  be  caught  by  a  foreigi 
at  the  end  of  this  exhausting  conflict ;  and 
in  the  midst  of  it.  1  may  escapte;  but  I  can 
insurance  against  such  an  event.  Let  me  a 
I  do  not  choose  wholly  to  break  the  Americj 
because  it  is  the  spirit  that  has  made  thfll 

Lastly,  we  have  no  sort  of  experienc^ 
of  force  as  an  instrument  in  the  rule  of  our  i 
Tfieir  growth  and  their  utility  has  been  c 
methods  altogetli^r  different.  Our  anciei 
gence  has  been  said  to  be  pursued  to  a  fit 
may  be  so.  But  we  know,  if  feeling  is  e 
that  our  fault  was  more  tolerable  tliau  our 
lo  mend  it ;  and  our  sin  far  more  salutary  1 
penitence. 

These,  Sir,  are  my  reasons  for  not 
that  high  opinion  of  untried  force,  by 
gentlemen,  for  whose  sentiments  in  o 
lars  I  have  great  respect,  seem  to  be 
captivated.  But  there  is  still  behind  a  thi 
sideration  concerning  tliis  object,  which  « 
determine  my  opinion  on  the  sort  of  pjlicj 
ought  to  he  pursued  in  the  management  oil 
rica,  even  more  than  its  population  and  ill 
merce,  I  mean  its  temper  and  character, 

In  this  character  of  tlie  .Americans, 
freedom  is  tlie  predominating  feature  vr 
and  distinguishes  the  whole :  and  as 
always  a  jealous  affection,  your  colonii 
suspicious,  restive,  and  untractable,  wh 
see  the  least  attempt  to  wrc-st  from  iheM 
or  shuffle  from  them  by  chicane,  wluit 
the  only  advantage  worth  living  for. 
spirit  of  liberty  is  stronger  in  tlie  Englii 
probably  than  in  any  oilier  people  of 
and  this  from  a  great  variety  of  powerful 
wliich,   to   understand  the   true   tenipei  ol 
minds,  and  the  direction  which  this  spirit  t« 
will  not  be  amiss  to  lay  open  somewhat  rooreL 

First,  the  people  of  the  colonies  are  d( 
of  Englishmen.     England,  Sir,  is  a  nati 
still  1   hope  respects,  and   formerly  nd( 
freedom.     The  colonists  emigrated  firoin 
this  part  of  yonr  character  was  moel 
nant ;  and  they  took  this  bias  and  dit 
moment  they  parted  from  your  hands, 
therefore   not    only   devoted   to   liberty 
liberty  according  to  English  ideas,  and 
principles.     Abstract  liberty,  like  olhef 
stractions,  is  not  to  be  found.     Liberty 
some  sensible  object ;  and  every  nation  li 
to  itself  some  favourite  point,  which 
eminence  becomes  the  criterion  of  their 
It  happened,  you  know,  .Sir,  that  the 
tests  for  freedom  in  this  country  wen 
earliest  times  chiefly  upon  the  <|Ucstion 
Most  of  the  contests  in  the  nncieni  common 
turned  primarily  on  the  right  of  e 
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;  or  on  the  balance  among  the  several 
of  the  state.  The  question  of  money  was 
Hth  them  ao  immediate.  But  in  En]E^land  it 
Miierwise.  On  thii*  point  of  taxes  tlie  ablest 
ami  raosl  eloc^uenl  tongues,  have  been  exer- 
;  die  greatest  spirits  have  acted  and  suffered, 
dcr  to  give  the  fullest  satisfaction  concerning' 
portance  of  this  point,  it  was  not  only  ne- 
ry  for  those  who  in  arprnment  dtltuuled  tlie 
lence  of  the  English  constitution,  to  insist  on 
►rivilege  of  granting  money  as  a  dry  point  of 
and  to  prove,  that  the  right  had  been  ac- 
in  ancient  parchments,  and  blind 
reside  in  a  certam  body  cailfni  an  house 
ms.  They  went  nujch  farther  ;  they  at- 
Bed  to  prove,  and  they  succeeded,  that  in 
jr  it  ought  to  be  so,  from  tlie  particular  na- 
of  a  house  of  commons,  as  an  immediate  re- 
totative  of  the  people ;  whether  the  old  re- 
Ihad  delivered  tliis  oracle  or  not.  They  took 
Ite  pains  to  inculcate,  as  a  fundamental  prin- 
^  ihnt  in  all  monarchies  the  people  must  in  ef- 
Ihemselves,  mediately  or  immediately,  possess 
lower  of  granting  tlicir  own  money,  or  no  sha- 
of  liberty  could  subsist.  The  colonies  draw 
you,  as  with  their  life-blood,  these  ideas  and 
Bples.  Their  love  of  liberty,  as  with  you, 
and  attached  on  this  specifick  point  of  tax- 
Liberty  might  be  safe,,  or  might  be  cndan- 
I,  in  twenty  other  particulars,  without  their 
f  much  pleased  or  alarmed.  Here  they  felt 
libe;  and  as  they  found  that  beat,  they 
;ht  themselves  sick  or  sound.  I  do  not  say 
ler  they  were  right  or  wrong  in  applying  your 
hd  arguments  to  their  own  case.  It  is  not 
iude*^  to  make  a  monopoly  of  theorems  and 
laries.  The  fact  is,  that  they  did  thus  apply 
I  general  arguments  ;  and  your  mode  of  go- 
ftg  tliem,  whether  through  lenity  or  indolence, 
^  wisdom  or  mistake,  confirmed  them  in  the 
nation,  ihatthey,  as  well  as  you,  had  an  inte- 
n  these  common  principles. 

Swere  furtlier  confirmed  in  this  pleasing 
»  the  form  of  their  provincial  legislative 
■.  Tlieir  governmenls  are  popular  in 
^  degree  :  some  are  merely  popular ;  in  all, 
npular  n-presentative  is  iho  most  weighty ; 
lht»  >har«  of  the  people  in  their  ordinary 
ntCDfnl  never  fails  to  inspire  them  with  lofty 
Iunt9,aiid  with  a  strong  aversion  from  what- 
toids  to  deprive  them  of  their  chief  impor- 

Mv  thing  were  wanting  to  this  necf<isary 
Ition  of  ihe  form  of  government,  religion 
I  hatt  given  it  a  complete  effect.  Religion, 
■  m  principle  of  encrg}',  in  this  new  people  is 
ly  worn  out  or  impaired  ;  and  their  mode  of 
'  I*  il  i»  also  one  main  cause  of  this  free 
,  The  people  are  proteatinii* ;  and  of  that 
wlikh  is  the  most  adverse  to  all  implicit  sub- 
of  miml  and  opinion.  TItis  is  a  per<4u:istu]i 
^vDurable  to  liberty,  but  built  upon  it. 
'  Ink,  Sir,  tliat  the  reason  of  this  aversc- 
diasenting  churches,  from  all  that  looks 


like  absolute  government,  is  so  much  to  be  sought 
in  their  religious  tenets,  as  in  their  history.  Every 
ont'  knows  that  tlie  Roman  Catluilick  religion  is 
at  least  coeval  witii  most  of  the  governments  where 
it  prevails;  that  it  has  generally  gone  hand  in 
hand  with  them,  and  received  great  favour  and 
every  kind  of  support  from  autliority.  The  church 
of  England  too  was  formed  from  her  cradle  under 
the  nursing  care  of  regular  government.  But  the 
dissenting  interests  have  sprung  up  in  direct  op- 
position to  all  the  ordinar}'  powers  of  the  world  ; 
and  could  justify  that  opposition  only  on  a  strong 
claim  to  natural  liberty.  Their  very  existence  de- 
pendefi  on  the  powerful  and  unremitted  assertion 
of  tliat  claim.  All  protestantism,  even  the  most 
cold  and  passive,  is  a  sort  of  dissent.  But  the  re- 
ligion most  prevalent  in  our  northern  colonies  is  a 
refinement  on  the  principle  of  resistance  ;  it  is  the 
dissidencc  of  dissent ;  and  the  protestantism  of 
the  protestant  religion.  This  religion,  under  a 
variety  of  denominations  agreeing  in  nothing  but 
in  tlie  communion  of  the  spirit  of  liberty,  is  pre- 
dominant in  most  of  the  northern  provinces  ;  where 
the  church  of  England,  iiotwithstamling  its  legal 
rights,  is  in  reality  no  more  than  a  sort  of  private 
sect,  not  composing  most  probably  the  tenth  of 
the  people.  The  colonists  left  England  wlien  thi»i 
spirit  was  high;  and  in  the  emignmts  was  the 
highest  of  all  :  and  even  that  stream  of  foreigners, 
which  has  been  constantly  flowing  into  these  co- 
lonies, has,  for  the  greatest  part,  been  composed 
of  dissenters  from  the  establishments  of  their  seve- 
ral countries,  and  have  brought  with  them  a  tem- 
per and  character  far  from  alien  to  that  of  the  peo- 
ple witli  whom  they  mixed. 

Sir,  I  can  perceive  by  their  manner,  that  some 
gentlemen  object  to  the  latitude  of  this  descrip- 
tion ;  because  in  the  southern  colonies  the  church 
of  England  forms  a  large  body,  and  has  a  regular 
establishment.  It  is  certainly  true.  Tliere  is,  how- 
ever, a  circumstance  attending  these  colonies, 
which,  in  my  opinion,  fully  counterbalanccif*  this 
(liflerence,  and  makes  the  spirit  of  liberty  still  more 
high  and  hausrhlv  than  in  those  to  the  northward. 
It  is,  that  in  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas  they  have 
a  vast  multitude  of  slaves.  Where  this  is  the  case, 
in  any  part  of  the  svorld,  those  who  are  free,  are 
bv  far  the  most  proud  and  jealous  of  their  free- 
dom. Freedom  to  them  is  not  only  an  enjoyment, 
but  a  kind  of  rank  and  privilege.  Not  seeing 
there,  that  freedom,  as  in  countries  where  it  is  a 
common  blessing,  and  as  broad  and  general  as  the 
air,  may  be  united  with  much  abject  toil,  with 
great  misery,  with  all  the  extcriour  of  servitude, 
liberty  looks,  amongst  them,  like  something  that 
is  more  noble  and  liberal.  1  do  not  mean,  .Sir,  to 
commend  the  superiour  morality  of  thi<  sentiment, 
wlijch  has  at  Iea.st  as  much  pride  as  virtue  in  it ; 
but  I  cannot  alter  the  nature  of  man.  The  fact  19 
so  ;  and  thc.ic  people  of  tlie  southern  colonies  are 
much  more  strongly,  and  with  an  higher  and  more 
stiiblwrn  spirit,  attached  to  liberty,  than  those  to 
the  northward.  Such  were  all  the  ancient  com- 
monwealths ;  «uch  were  our  Gothick  ancestors ; 
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such  in  our  days  were  the  Poles ;  and  such  wiH  be 
all  masters  of  slaves,  who  are  not  slaves  tliemselves. 
In  such  a  peophv,  tlie  haughtiness  of  domination 
combines  with  the  spirit  of  freedom,  forlities  it, 
and  renders  it  invincible. 

Permit  me,  Sir,  to  add  another  circumstance 
in  our  colonies,  which  contributes  no  mean  part 
towards  the  growth  and  eflect  of  this  untractabie 
spirit.  I  mean  their  education.  In  no  country 
perhaps  in  tlic  world  is  tlie  law  so  general  a  stud  v. 
The  profession  itself  is  numerous  and  puwerfdl ; 
and  in  moat  provinces  it  takes  the  lead.  The 
greater  number  of  the  deputies  sent  to  the  conojess 
were  lawyers.  But  all  who  read,  arid  most  do 
read,  endeavour  to  obtain  some  smatlerini^  in  that 
science.  I  have  been  told  by  an  eminent  book- 
seller, that  in  no  branch  of  his  business,  after  tracts 
of  popular  devotion,  were  so  many  books  as  those 
on  die  law  exported  to  the  plantations.  The 
colonists  have  now  fallen  into  the  way  of  printing' 
them  fur  tlieir  own  use.  I  hear  tlial  they  have 
sold  nearly  as  many  of  Blackstone's  Commentaries 
in  America  as  in  England.  General  Gage  marks 
out  this  di.sposition  very  particularly  in  a  letter  on 
your  table.  He  states,  that  all  the  people  in  his 
government  are  lawyers,  or  smatterers  in  law; 
and  that  in  Boston  fhcy  liave  been  enabled,  by 
successful  chicane,  wholly  to  evade  many  parts  of 
one  of  your  capital  penal  constitutions.  The 
smartness  of  debate  wilt  say,  that  this  knowledge 
ought  to  teach  them  more  clearly  the  rights  of 
legislature,  their  obligations  to  obedience,  and  the 
penalties  of  rebellion.  Alt  this  is  mighty  well.  But 
my  honourable  and  learned  friend  '  on  the  floor, 
who  condescends  to  mark  wliat  I  say  for  animad- 
version, will  disdain  that  ground.  He  has  heard, 
as  well  as  I,  thai  when  great  lionours  and  g^eat 
emoluments  do  not  win  over  this  knowledge  to  the 
service  of  ihe  state,  it  is  a  formidable  adversary  to 
government.  If  tiie  spirit  be  not  tamed  and  broken 
by  tlicse  happy  methods,  it  is  stubboni  and  litigious. 
Abeunt  studio  in  mores.  This  study  renders  men 
acute,  inquisitive,  dexterous,  prompt  in  attack, 
ready  in  defence,  full  of  resources.  In  other  coun- 
tries, the  people,  more  simple,  and  of  a  less  mer- 
curial cast,  judge  of  an  ill  principle  in  government 
only  by  an  actual  grievance;  here  they  anticipate 
the  evil,  and  jud^-e  of  the  pressure  of  the  griev- 
ance by  tlie  badness  of  the  principle.  They  augur 
misgovemment  at  a  distance:  and  snuff  the  ap- 
proach of  tyranny  in  every  tainted  breeze. 

The  last  cause  of  this  disobetlieiil  spirit  in  the 
colonies  is  hardly  less  powerful  than  ihe  rest,  as  it 
is  not  merely  morid,  but  laid  det'p  in  the  natural 
constitntion  of  things.  Thr^n.-  thousand  miles  of 
ocean  lie  between  you  and  them.  No  contrivance 
can  prevent  the  effect  of  thi.s  distance  in  weaken- 
ing government.  Seas  roll,  and  months  p;iss,  be- 
tween the  order  and  the  execution  :  and  tlie  want 
of  a  Rjieedy  explanation  of  a  single  point  i.^enouirh 
to  defeat  a  whole  system.  You  have,  indeed, 
winged  ministers  of  vengeance,  who  carry  your 
bolts  in  tl;eir  |>ounoes  to  the  remotosl  verge  of  the 
•  The  Attorney  GenermL 


sea.  But  tliere  a  power  steps  in,  that  limits dv 
arrogance  of  raging  passions  and  furious  elenieatt, 
and  says,  "  So  far  shalt  thou  go,  and  no  farther."^ 
Who  are  you,  that  should  fret  and  rage,  and  bitq 
the  chains  of  nature  ? — Nothmg  worse  happeiuK 
you  than  does  to  all  nations  who  have  extenstfl 
empire  ;  and  it  hap|>ens  in  all  tlie  forms  ijiti 
which  empire  can  be  throwrn.  In  large  bodies, tiM 
circulation  of  power  must  be  less  vigoroiis  at  ik 
extremities.  Nature  has  said  it.  Tlie  Turk  cannol 
govern  Egypt,  and  Arabia,  and  Curdistan,  ai  U 
governs  Thrace ;  nor  has  he  the  same  dominioi 
in  Crimea  and  Algiers,  which  he  has  at  Bmaaaa^ 
Smyrna.  Despotism  itself  is  obliged  to  truck  nd 
huckster.  The  Suhan  gets  such  obedience  at  k 
can.  He  governs  with  a  loose  rein,  thai  he 
govern  at  all ;  and  the  whole  of  the  fortt 
vigour  of  his  authority  in  his  centre  is 
a  prudent  relaxation  in  alt  his  borders 
her  provinces,  is,  perhaps,  not  so  well  obcjrtd^ 
you  are  in  yours.  She  complies  too :  loe 
mits  ;  she  watches  times.  This  is  tlie  immutiyi 
condition,  llie  eternal  law,  of  extensive  and  di> 
lached  empire, 

Tlien,  Sir,  from  these  six  capital  sou 
descent ;    of   form    of  government ;   of 
in  the    northern    provinces;    of   manneis 
southern  ;    of  education  ;    of  the  retnoieiies 
situation  from   the   first   mover  of  govi 
from  all  these  causes  a  fierce  spirit  of  U 
grown  up.     It  has  grown  witli  the  growth 
people  iu  your  colonies,  and  encreased  witk 
encrease  of  their  wealth ;  a  spirit,  tliat,  tin 
meeting  with  an  exercise  of  power  in 
which,  however  lawful,  is  not  reconcilable  I0 
ideas  of  lilwrty,  much  less  with  theirs,  has 
tliis  ^ame  that  is  ready  to  consume  us. 

I  do  not  mean  to  commend  either  tlie 
this  excess,  or  tlie  moral  causes  which 
Perhaps  a  more  smooth  and  accommodatiaf 
of  freedom  in  them  would  be  more  acoepltl 
us.  Perhaps  ideas  of  liberty  might  be  desired,! 
reconcilable  with  an  arbitrary  and 
authority.  Perhaps  we  might  wish  the  col 
to  be  persuaded,  that  tlieir  liberty  is  more 
when  held  in  trust  for  them  by  us  (as  ihcif 
dians  during  a  perpetual  minority)  than 
part  of  it  in  their  own  hands.  Tlie  question 
whether  their  spirit  de-serves  praise  or  blsfflC* 
— what,  iu  the  name  of  God,  shall  wc  Jo 
it?  You  have  before  you  the  object;  ♦uftw* 
is,  with  all  its  glories,  with  all  its  imperfectipoi^ 
its  head.  Yon  see  ihe  magnitude  ;  the  impoi 
the  temper;  the  habits;  the  disorders.  1' 
these  considerations  we  are  strongly  uri;L)  !i 
termine  somelfiing  concerning  it.  Wi 
upon  to  fix  some  rule  and  line  for  1 
conduct,  which  may  give  a  little  siabi. 

politicks,  and  prevent  the  return  of  sud^ -, ,, 

deliljcrations  as  the  present.  Every  such  rettii 
will  bring  the  matter  before  us  in  a  still  bk* 
untraclable  form.  For,  what  astonishing  swl  «• 
credible  tilings  have  we  not  seen  Rlretdy  \  ^ 
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n  have  not  l)een  eenerated  from  tliis  un- 
I  contention !  Whilst  every  principle  of 
ty  and  resistance  has  been  pushed,  tipon 
des,  as  far  aji  it  wotild  g;o,  there  is  nothins: 
I  and  certain,  either  in  reasoning  or  in  prac- 
at  has  not  been  shaken,  l^'nlil  very  lately, 
bority  in  America  seemed  to  be  nothing:  but 
ination  from  yours.  Even  die  popular  psirt 
colony  constitution  derived  all  its  activity, 
I  first  vital  movement,  from  the  pleasure 
crown.  We  thought.  Sir,  that  the  utmost 
the  discontented  colonists  could  do,  was  to 

authority ;  we  never  dreamt  tliey  could 
iselves  supply  it ;  knowintr  in  g-eneral  what 
rose  business  it  is  to  establish  a  government 
icly  new.     But  having,  for  our  purposes 

contention,  resolved,  that  none  but  an 
It  assembly  should  sit;  the  humours  of  the 
there,  tindinf;  all  pa>4sage  tJiroui^-h  the  leg^al 
1  stoppe<l,  wtlh  great  violence  broke  out 
r  way.  Some  provinces  have  tried  their 
aent,  as  we  have  tried  ours  ;  and  theirs  has 
led.  Tliey  have  formed  a  o;overnment 
at  for  its  purposes,  without  the  bustle  of  a 
ion,  or  the  troublesome  formality  of  an  elec- 
Evident  necessity,  and  tacit  consent,  have 
be  business  in  an  instant.  So  well  they 
)ne  it,  that  liOrd   Dimmore  (the  account  is 

llie  fra^i^ents  on  your  table)  tells  you, 
t  new  institution  is  infinitely  belter  obeyed 
le  ancient  government  ever  was  in  its 
rtunate  periods.  Obedience  is  what  makes 
nenl,  and  not  the  names  by  which  it  is 

not  tlie  name  of  povernour,  as  formerly,  or 
Ice,  as  at  present.  This  new  £jov  em  merit 
iiginated  directly  from  the  people;  and 
t  transmitted  through  any  of  the  ordinary 
djuedia  of  a  positive  constitution.  It  was 
■feofacture  ready  formed,  and  transmitted 
5^  that  condition  from  Enorland.  The 
ling  from  hence  is  this;  that  the  colonists 
once  found  tlie  possibility  of  enjoying  the 
Iges  of  order  in  the  midist  of  a  strugj^jle  for 
«uch  struf^gles  will  not  henceforward  seem 
ble  to  the  settled  and  sober  part  of  man- 
t  lliey  had  appeared  before  the  trial. 
mini?  lite  »ame  plan  of  punishing-  by  the 
)f  the  exercise  of  t:overnmeut  to  still  greater 
i,  we  wholly  abrogated  the  ancient  govern- 
f  MatJiachusct.  We  were  confident  that  tJie 
Jiin^,  if  not  the  very  prospect  of  anarchy, 
in»tuntly  enforce  a  complete  submission. 
penment  was  tried.  A  new,  strange,  iinex- 
iMeof  tilings  appeared.  Anarchy  is  found 
le.  A  vast  province  Iras  now  subsisted, 
bmted  in  a  considerable  degree  of  health 
pimr,  for  near  a  twelveraontJi,  without  go- 
f,  without  publick  council,  without  judges, 
;  Mtecutjve  magistrates.  How  long  it  will 
le  in  this  state,  or  what  may  arise  out  of 
jwyd-of  situation,  how  can  the  vi'nest  of 
■fetfe  ?  Our  late  experience  has  taught 
I  many  of  lyiose  f'indamental  principles, 
f  believed  infallible,  are  either  not  of  the 


importance  they  were  imagined  to  be  ;  or  that  we 
have  not  at  all  adverted  to  some  other  far  more 
important  and  far  more  powerful  principles, 
which  entirely  overrule  those  we  kid  con.sidered 
as  omnipotent.  I  am  much  against  any  further 
experiments,  which  tend  to  put  to  the  proof  any 
more  of  these  allowed  opinions,  which  contribute 
so  much  to  the  publick  tranquillity.  In  effect,  we 
sufier  as  much  at  home  by  tliis  loosening  of  all 
lies,  and  tJiis  concussion  of  all  established  opinions, 
as  we  do  abroad.  For,  in  order  to  prove  tiiat  the 
Americans  have  no  right  to  their  liberties,  we  are 
every  day  endeavouring  to  subvert  the  maxims 
which  preserve  liie  whole  spirit  of  our  own.  To 
prove  that  tlie  Americans  ought  not  to  be  free, 
we  are  obliged  to  depreciate  the  value  of  freedom 
itself;  and  we  never  seem  to  gain  a  paltry  ad- 
vantage over  them  in  debate,  without  attacking 
some  of  tliose  principles,  or  deiidingsome  of  those 
feelings,  for  which  our  ancestors  have  shed  their 
blood. 

But,  Sir,  in  wisliing  to  put  an  end  to  pernicious 
experiments,  I  do  not  mean  to  preclude  the  fullest 
inquiry.  Far  from  it.  Far  from  deciding  on  a 
sudden  or  partial  view,  I  would  patiently  go  round 
and  round  the  subject,  and  survey  it  minutely  in 
every  possible  aspect.  Sir,  if  I  were  capable  of 
engaging  you  to  an  equal  attention,  I  would  state, 
tiiat,  as  far  as  I  am  capable  of  discerning,  there 
are  but  three  wiiys  of  proceeding  relative  to  tliis 
stubborn  spirit,  which  prevails  in  your  colonies, 
and  disturbs  your  government.  These  are — to 
change  that  spirit,  as  inconvenient,  by  removing' 
th<i  causes.  To  prosecute  it  as  criminal.  Or,  to 
comply  with  it  as  necessary,  I  would  not  be  guilty 
of  an  imperfect  enumeration  ;  I  can  think  of  but 
these  three.  Another  has  indeed  been  started,  that 
of  giving  up  the  colonies  ;  but  it  met  so  slight  a 
rfceplion  tiiat  I  do  not  think  myself  obliged  to 
dwell  a  great  wliite  upon  it.  It  is  notiiing  but  a 
little  sally  of  anger,  like  the  frowardness  of  peevish 
children,  who,  when  tliey  cannot  get  all  they 
would  have,  are  resolved  to  take  nothing. 

The  first  of  these  plans.  »o  change  the  spirit  as 
inconvenient, by  removing  the  causes,  1  think  is  the 
most  like  a  systcmatick  proceeding.  It  is  radical 
in  its  principle ;  but  it  is  attended  with  great 
difficulties,  someof  ihera  little  short,  as  I  conceive, 
of  impossibilities.  This  will  appear  by  examining 
into  the  plans  which  have  been  proposed. 

As  the  growing  population  of  the  colonies  is 
evidently  one  cause  of  their  resistance,  it  was  last 
session  mentioned  in  both  houiics,  bv  men  of 
weij^lu,  and  received  not  without  applause,  that 
in  order  to  check  this  evil,  it  would  be  proper  for 
the  crown  to  make  no  further  grants  of  land.  But 
to  this  scheme  tliere  are  twoobjectiojis.  The  first, 
that  there  is  already  so  much  unsettled  land  in 
private  hands,  as  to  afford  room  for  an  immense 
future  population,  although  the  crown  not  only 
withheld  its  jjrants,  but  annihilat*>d  its  soil.  If 
this  be  the  case,  thtn  the  only  cftect  of  this  avarice 
of  de.solation,  this  hoarding  of  a  royal  wildernew, 
would  l)e  to  raise  tlie  value  of  the  possessions  in 
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the  hands  of  the  g:reat  private  monopolists,  witliout 
any  adequate  chuck  to  the  growing^  utid  alarming 
mischief  of  population. 

But  if  you  stopped  your  grants,  what  would 
be  the  consequence  ?  The  people  would  occupy 
without  grants.  They  have  already  so  occupied 
in  many  places.  You  cannot  station  garrisons  in 
every  pan  of  these  deserts.  If  you  drive  the 
people  from  one  place,  tlicy  will  carry  on  their  an- 
nual tillage,  and  remove  with  their  flocks  and  herds 
to  another.  Many  of  the  people  in  tlie  back  settle- 
ments are  already  httle  attached  to  particular 
situations.  Already  they  have  topped  the  Apa- 
lachian  mountains.  From  thence  they  behold  be- 
fore them  an  immense  plain,  one  vast,  rich,  levt'li 
meadow  ;  a  square  of  five  hundred  miles.  Over 
this  they  would  wander  without  a  possibility  of 
restraint ;  thev  would  change  their  mariners  with 
the  habits  of  their  life  ;  would  soon  forget  a  go- 
vernment by  which  they  were  disowned  ;  would 
become  hordes  of  EnsHsh  Tartars  ;  and  pourmg 
down  upon  your  unfortified  frontiers  a  fierce  and 
irresistible  cavalry,  become  masters  of  your  go- 
Temours  and  your  counsellors,  your  collectors 
and  comptrollers,  and  of  all  the  slaves  that  ad- 
hered to  them.  Such  would,  and,  in  no  long 
time,  must  be,  the  effect  of  attempting  to  forbid  as  a 
crime,  and  to  suppress  as  an  evil,  the  command  and 
blessing  of  Providence,  "  Increase  and  multiply." 
Such  would  be  the  happy  result  of  an  endeavour 
to  keep  as  a  lair  of  wild  beasts,  that  earth,  which 
God,  by  an  express  charter,  has  given  to  the  chil- 
dren of  men.  Far  different,  and  surely  much 
wiser,  has  been  our  policy  hitherto.  Hitherto  we 
have  invited  our  people,  by  every  kind  of  bounty, 
to  fixed  cstablishmenta.  We  have  invited  the 
husbandman  to  look  to  authority  for  his  title.  We 
have  taught  him  piously  to  believe  in  tlie  mysteri- 
ous virtue  of  wax  and  parchment.  We  have 
thrown  each  tract  of  land,  as  it  was  peopled,  into 
districts ;  that  the  ruling  power  should  never  be 
wholly  out  of  sight.  We  have  settled  all  we  could  ; 
and  we  have  carefully  attended  every  settlement 
with  ffovernment. 

Adhering,  Sir,  as  I  do,  to  this  policy,  as  well  as 
for  the  reasons  I  have  just  given,  I  think  this  new 
project  of  hedginir-in  poptdutiun  to  be  neither 
prudent  nor  pnicticabte. 

To  impoverish  the  colonies  in  general,  and  in 
particular  lo  arrest  the  noble  course  of  their  ma- 
rine cnterj)riscs,  would  be  a  more  easy  l;i.<k.  1 
freely  confess  it.  We  have  shewn  a  disposition  to 
a  system  of  this  kind  ;  a  dispo-sition  even  lo  con- 
tinue the  restraint  after  the  offence;  looking  on 
ourselves  as  rivals  to  our  colonies,  and  persuaded 
that  of  course  we  must  gain  all  that  they  shall  lose. 
Much  mischief  we  may  certainlv  do.  The  power 
inadequate  to  all  other  thing:*  is  often  more  than 
suffuient  for  this.  I  do  not  look  on  the  direct 
and  immediate  power  of  the  colonies  lo  resist  our 
violence  as  very  formidable.  In  this,  however,  I 
may  be  mistaken.  But  when  I  consider,  that  we 
have  colonies  for  no  purpose  hut  to  be  serviceable 
to  us,  it  seems  to  my  poor  understanding  a  little 


preposterous,  to  make  them  unserviceable,  in  ado' 

to  keep  them  obedient.      It   is,  in  truth,  natkiag  ^ 
more  than  the  old,  and,  as   1   thought,  explodeo ' 
problem  of  tyranny,  whicii  proposes  to  be^v  ill 
subjects  into  submission.  But  remember,  when  jm 
have  completed  your  system  of  impovi^nshtiuaiti 
that  nature  still  proceeils  in  her  oruinary  conS)  i 
that  discontent  will  increase  witii  tnisery  :  and  tlHt  { 
Uiere  are  critical  moments  in  tlte  fortune  uf  all 
states,  when  they  who  are  too  weak  lo  cootribott 
to  your  prosperity,  may  be  strong  enough  to  cCBi» 
plcte  your  ruin.     Spoliatis  arma  svpertunt, 

Tlie  temper  and  character  which  prevail  raw 
colonies  are,  I  am  afraid,  unalterable  by  an?  b- 
man  art.     We  cannot,  1  fear,  falsify  the  peo^m 
of  tliia  fierce  people,  and  persuade  them  tJiat  tliy  j 
are  not  sprung  from  a  nation  in  whose  veinil 
blood   of  freedom   circulates.      The   iangua 
which  they  would  hear  you  tell  tlictn   this 
would  detect  the  imposilion  ;  your  speech 
betray  you.     An  Englishman  is  the  untitle*!  I 
son  on  earth  to  argue  another  Englisfainai 
slavery. 

I  think  it  is  nearly  as  little  in  our  poi 
change  their  republican  religion,  as  their  fitej 
scent ;  or  to  substitute  the  Roman  Catholick,! 
penalty  ;  or  the  Church  of  England ,  as  an  imp 
uient.     The  mode  of  inquisition  and  drag 
is  going  out  of  fashion  in  the  old  world  ; 
1    should    not  confide  much  to  their  eHicar] 
the   new.      Tlie  education   of  tiie  .^nieric 
also  on  the  same  unalterable  bottom  «ilh 
religion.     You  cannot  persuade  tliem  lo  hiirat 
books  of  curious  science  ;  to  banish  their  la* 
from  the  courts  of  laws;  or  to  quench  the  I 
of  their   assemblies,  by  refusing  to  cboosp' 
persons  who  are  best  read  in  their  priviU-jes. 
would  be  no  less  impracticable  to  think  of' ' 
annihilating  the  popular  assemblies,  in  whtcki 
lawyers  sit.     The  army,  by  whicli  wr  m"^'  ^M 
in  their  place^  would  be  far  more  ■ 
us:   not  quite  so  effectual ;  and  jm.-.i,.-, 
end,  full  as  difficult  to  be  kept  in  ubedi 

With  regard  to  the  high  aristocratick 
Virginia  and  the  soutlicrn  colonie*.  it  htt\ 
proposed,  I  know,  to  reduce  it,  by  de 
general  enfranchisement  of  their  slave*. 
jecl  has  had  its  advocates  and  pan"  - 
never  could  arcjue  myself  into  an\     , 
Slaves  arc  often  much  attached  to  tlaix 
A  general  wild  offer  ftf  liberty  would  no(< 
be  accepted.     History  funiislies  few  insUMSi 
It  is  sometimes  as  hard  tf»  fiersuade  slat*' 
free,  as  it  is  to  compel  freemen  to  lie  sh»v.- 
in  this  auspicious  scheme,  we  should  h»'''  'j^ 
these  pleasing  tasks  on  our  hands  at  once, 
when  we  talk  of  enfrauchiseraent,  do  wettti\ 
ceive  (hut  the  American  master  may  etif 
too  :  and  arm  servile  hands  in  defence  off 
A  measure  to  which  other  people  have  hwi 
more  than  once,  and  not  without  wicre*. 
desperate  situation  of  their  affairs. 

Slaves  as  these  unfortunate  bly  - 
and  dull  as  all  men  are  from  %\av< 
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little  suspect  tlic  offer  of  freedom  from  that 
nation  which  has  sold  thera  to  their  present 
Iters?  From  that  nation,  one  of  whose  causes 
quarrel  with  tliose  masters  is  their  refusal  to 
any  more  in  tliat  inhuman  traffic  ?    An  offer 
iom  from  England  would  come  rather  oddly, 
to  them  in  an  African  vessel,  which  is  re- 
an  entry  into  the  ports  of  Virijinia  or  Caro- 
I  with  a  carp^o  of'tiiree  hundred  An^rola  ncf:;^rocs, 
>uld  be  curious  lo  see  the  Guinea  captain  at- 
lins;  at  die  same  instant  to  publish  his  pro- 
it  ion  of  liberty,  and  to  advertise  his  sale  of 

But  let  us  suppose  all  these  moral  difficulties 

kover.    The  ocean  remains.    You  cannot  pump 

and  as  long  as  it  continues  in  its  present 

I  so  lon^  all  the  causes  which  weaken  autlio- 

[hx  distance  will  continue.     "  Ye  gods,  anni- 

but  space  and  time,  and  make  two  lovers 

fl" — was  a  pious  and  passionate  prayer; 

just  as  reasonable,  as  many  of  the  serious 

■bet  of  very  grave  and  solemn  politicians. 

"^then.  Sir,  it  seems  almost  desperate  to  think 

ly  aJterative  course,  for  changing"  the  moral 

(and  not  quite  easy  to  remove  the  natural) 

produce    prejudices   irreconcilable    to  the 

of  our  authority  ;  but  that  the  spirit 

I  continue  :  and,  continuing,  will  pro- 

«ach  effects,  as  now  embarrass  us ;  the  se- 
mode  under  consideration  is,  to  prosecute 
f  spirit  in  its  overt  acts,  as  criminal . 

ii$  proposition  I  must  pause  a  moment. 

:  seems  a  great  deal  too  big  for  my  ideas 

idenre.     It  should  seem  to  my  way  of 

iviDg  such  matters,  tliat  there  is  a  very  wide 

Boce  in  reason  and  policy,  between  the  mode 

ling  on  tlie  irregular  conduct  of  scattered 

luals.  or  even  of  bantis  of  men,  who  disturb 

«rithin  the  state,  and  the  civil  dissensions 

f,  from  time  to  time,  on  great  questions, 

several  communities  which  compose  a 

Bpire.     It  looks  to  me  to  be  narrow  and 

itifk,  to  apply  the  ordinary  ideas  of  criminal 

1  this  great  publick  content.    I  do  not  know 

of  drawing  up  an  indictment  against 

people.     I  cannot  insult  and  ridicule  the 

of  mtilions  of  my  fellow-creatures,  as  Sir 

Coke  insulted  one  excellent  individual 

Iter  Ualejgh)  at  the;  bar.   I  hope  1  am  not 

•entence  on  the  gravest  publick  bodies, 

rith  magistracies  of  great  authorii  y  and 

,  and  charged  witli  the  safety  of  their  fellow- 

I,  upon  llie  very  same  title  that  I  am.     I 

thinV,  tliat  for  wise  men  this  is  not  judi- 

for  sober  men.  not  decent ;  for  minds  tinc- 

with  humanity,  not  miid  and  merciful. 

I,  8ir,  I  am  mistaken  in  my  idea  of  an 

distinguished  from  a  single  state  or 

ym.     But  my  idea  of  it  is  this ;  that  an 

is  the  aggregate  of  many  states  under  one 

head  ;   whether  this  bead  be  a  monarch, 

iiding  repnblick.     It  does,  in  such  con- 

■•n«.  fre<|uently  happen  (and  nnihinjr  but  the 

CuUl.  dead  uniformity  of  servitude  can 


prevent  its  happening)  that  the  subordinate  parts 
have  many  local  privileges  and  immunities.  Be- 
tween these  privileges  and  the  supreme  common 
authority  the  line  may  be  extremely  nice.  Of 
course  disputes,  often,  too,  very  bitter  disputes, 
and  much  til  blood,  will  arise.  But  tliough  every 
privilege  is  an  exemption  (in  the  case)  from  the 
ordinary  exercise  of  tlie  supremo  authority,  it  is 
no  denial  of  it.  The  claim  of  a  privilege  seems 
rather,  ex  vi  termini.,  to  imply  a  supcriour  power. 
For  to  talk  of  the  privileges  of  a  state,  or  of  a  per- 
son, who  has  no  superiour,  is  hardly  any  better 
than  speaking  nonsense.  Now,  in  such  unfor- 
tunate quarrels  among  tlie  component  parts  of  a 
great  fxjlitical  union  of  communities,  I  can  scarcely 
conceive  any  thing  more  completely  imprudent, 
than  for  the  head  of  the  empire  lo  insist,  that,  if 
any  privilege  is  pleaded  against  his  will,  or  his 
acts,  his  whole  autJioriiy  is  denietl ;  instantly  to 
proclaim  rebellion,  to  beat  to  arms,  and  to  put 
the  offending  provinces  under  t!ie  ban.  Will  not 
this.  Sir,  very  soon  t£?ach  the  provinces  to  make 
no  distinctions  on  their  part  ?  Will  it  not  teach 
them  that  Uie  government,  against  which  a  claim 
of  liberty  is  tantamount  to  high  treason,  is  a  go- 
vernniciit  to  which  submission  is  equivalent  to 
slavery  ?  It  may  not  always  be  quite  convenient 
to  impress  dependent  communities  with  such  ou 
idea. 

We  are  indeed,  in  all  disputes  with  the  colonies, 
by  the  necessity  of  things,  the  judge.  It  is  true. 
Sir.  But  1  confess,  tliat  the  character  of  judge  in 
my  own  cause  is  a  thing  that  frightens  me.  In- 
stead of  filling  me  with  pride,  I  am  exceedingly 
humbled  by  it.  I  cannot  proceed  with  a  stem, 
assured,  judicial  confidence,  until  I  find  myself  in 
something  more  like  a  judicial  character.  I  must 
have  these  hesitations  as  long  as  I  am  compelled  to 
recollect,  that,  in  my  little  reading  upon  seich  con- 
tests as  these,  the  sense  of  mankind  has,  at  least,  as 
often  decided  against  the  superiour  as  the  subordi- 
nate power.  Sir,  let  me  add  too,  that  the  opinion 
of  my  having  some  abstract  right  in  my  favour 
would  not  put  me  much  at  my  ease  in  f>a»sing 
sentence;  unless  I  could  be  sure,  that  there  were 
no  rights  which,  in  tlieir  exercise  under  certain 
circumstances,  were  not  the  most  odious  of  all 
wrones,  and  the  most  vexatious  of  all  injustice. 
Sir,  these  considerations  have  great  weight  with 
me,  when  1  find  things  so  circumstanced,  tliat  \ 
see  the  same  party,  at  once  a  civU  litigant  against 
me  in  po.int  of  right,  and  a  culprit  before  me; 
while  I  sit  as  criminal  judge,  on  acts  of  his,  whose 
moral  quality  is  to  be  decided  upon  tlie  merits  of 
that  very  litigation.  Men  are  every  now  and  then 
put,  by  tlie  complexity  of  human  affairs,  into 
strange  situations ;  but  justice  is  the  same,  let  the 
judge  be  in  what  situation  lie  will. 

There  is,  Sir,  also  a  circumstance  which  con- 
vinces me,  that  this  mode  of  criminal  procee<ling 
is  not  (at  least  in  tlie  present  stage  of  our  contest) 
altogether  expedient ;  which  i«  nothing  less  than 
the  conduct  of  those  very  persons  who  have  seemed 
to  adopt  tliat  mode,  by  lately  declaring  a  rebellion 
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in  Massachnset's  Bay,  a.<j  they  had  formerlv  ad- 
dressed to  have  traitors  broii;s:ht  hither,  under  an 
act  of  Henry  t!ie  Eighth,  for  trial.  For  thoug^h 
rebellion  is  declared,  it  is  not  proceeded  against  as 
such  ;  nor  have  any  steps  been  taken  towards  the 
apprehension  or  conviction  of  any  individual  of- 
fender, eitlier  on  our  late  or  our  former  address ; 
but  nicwles  of  public  coercion  have  been  adopted, 
and  such  as  have  much  more  resemblance  to  a  sort 
of  qualified  huslilily  towards  an  independent  power 
than  the  punishment  of  rebellious  subjects.  All 
this  seems  rather  inconsistent ;  but  it  shews  how 
difficult  it  is  to  apply  these  juridical  ideas  to  our 
prestent  case. 

In  tliis  situation,  let  us  seriously  and  coolly  pon- 
der. What  is  it  we  have  g;ot  by  all  our  menaces, 
■which  have  been  many  and  ferocious  ?  What  ad- 
vantage have  we  derived  from  the  |jenal  laws  we 
have  passed,  and  which,  for  the  time,  have  been 
severe  and  numerous  ?  What  advances  have  we 
made  towards  our  object,  by  the  sending  of  a 
force,  which,  by  land  and  sea,  is  no  contemptible 
streng^th  ?  Has  the  disorder  abated  ?  Nothing- 
less. — When  I  see  thino;:^  in  this  situation,  after 
such  confident  hopes,  bold  promises,  and  active 
exertions,  1  cannot,  for  my  life,  avoid  a  suspicion, 
that  the  plan  itself  is  not  correctly  right. 

If  then  the  removal  of  die  causes  of  diis  spirit 
of  American  liberty  be,  for  the  jrreater  part,  or 
rather  entirely,  impracticable  ;  if  the  ideas  of 
criminal  process  be  inapplicable,  or  if  applicable, 
are  in  the  highest  degree  inexpedient;  what  way 
yet  remains  ?  No  way  is  open,  but  the  third  and 
lust— to  comply  with  the  American  spirit  as  ne- 
cessary ;  or,  if  you  please,  to  submit  to  it  as  a 
necessary  evil. 

If  we  adopt  this  mode ;  if  wc  mean  to  conciliate 
and  concede  ;  let  us  see  of  what  nature  the  con- 
cession ought  to  be  :  to  ascertain  the  nature  of 
our  concession,  we  must  hx>k.  at  their  complaint. 
The  colonies  complain,  that  they  have  nut  the 
characteristick  mark  and  seal  of  British  freedom. 
They  comnliiin,  that  they  are  taxed  in  a  parha- 
roent  in  wnich  they  are  not  represented.  If  vou 
mean  to  satisfy  them  at  all,  you  must  satisfy  them 
witli  regard  to  this  complaint.  If  you  mean  to 
please  any  people,  you  must  give  them  tlie  boon 
■which  they  ask  ;  not  what  you  may  llu'nk  better 
for  them,  but  of  a  kind  totally  different.  Such 
an  act  may  be  a  wise  regulation,  but  it  is  no  con- 
cession ;  whereas  our  present  theme  is  the  mode 
of  giving  satisfaction. 

Sir,  I  think  you  must  jjorceive,  tltat  I  am  re- 
solved this  day  to  have  nothing  at  all  to  do  with 
the  question  of  the  right  of  taxation.  Some  gentle- 
men startle — but  it  is  true  ;  I  put  it  totally  out  of 
the  question.  It  is  less  than  nothing  in  mv  con- 
sideration. I  do  not  indeed  wonder,  nor  will  you. 
Sir,  that  gentlemen  of  profound  learning  are  fond 
of  displaying  it  on  this  profound  subject.  But 
my  consideration  is  narrow,  confined,  and  wholly 
limited  to  the  policy  of  the  question.  I  do  not 
examine,  whether  the  giving  away  a  man's  money 
be  ft  power  excepted  and  reserved  out  of  the  ge- 


neral trust  of  government ;  and  bow 
kind,  in  all  forms  of  polity,  are  entr 
exercise  of  tliat  right  by  the  charter  of 
whetlicr,  on  the  contrary,  a  right  of 
necessarily  involved  in  tlte  general  prir 
legislation,  and  inseparable  from  llie  ordfl 
pronie  power.  These  are  deep  questio^ 
great  names  militate  against  each  oth€i 
reason  is  perplexed  ;  and  an  appeal  to  ■■ 
only  thickens  the  confusion.  For  high  m 
rend  authorities  lift  up  their  heads  on  btil 
and  there  is  no  sure  footing  in  tlie  niiddib 
point  is  the  great  Serbonian  boi/y  bctwi^ 
ata  and  Mount  Casiui  old,  where  ttrmie 
have  sunk.  I  do  not  intend  to  be  oven 
in  that  bog,  though  in  such  respectable  c< 
TIjo  question  with  me  is,  not  whether  yoi 
right  to  render  your  j^jcople  miserable ;  li 
ther  it  is  not  your  interest  to  make  tJiem 
It  is  not,  what  a  lawyer  tells  me  I  may  t 
what  humanity,  reason,  and  justice,  lei 
ought  to  do.  is  a  politick  act  the  worse  f< 
a  generous  one  ?  Is  no  concession  pro, 
that  wFiich  i.s  made  from  your  want  off 
keep  what  you  grant  ?  Or  "does  it  lessen  S 
or  dignity  of  relaxing  in  the  exercise  of  an 
claim,  because  you  have  your  evidence-ro 
of  titles,  and  your  magazines  stuffed  with  i 
enforce  them  ?  What  signify  all  those  litl 
all  those  arms  i  Of  what  avail  are  tlicy,  d 
reason  of  the  thing  tells  me.  that  tlie  aswf 
my  title  is  the  loss  of  my  suit ;  and  thai  I 
do  nothing  but  wound  myself  by  the  use 
own  weapons  ? 

Such  is  stedfastly  my  opinion  of  tl)« 
necessity  of  keeping  up  tlie  concord  of 
by  a  unity  of  spirit,  though  in  a  diver»ity^ 
rations,  that,  if  1  were  sure  the  coloni 
their  leaving  this  country,  sealed  a  rcgahl 
pact  of  servitude  :  tliat  they  had  solemoiyil 
all  the  rights  of  citizens ;  tJiat  they  had  madl 
to  renounce  all  ideas  of  liberty  for  them  nw 
posterity,  to  all  generations,  yet  I  should 
myself  obliged  to  confonn  to  the  temper 
universally   prevalent    in   my  own   day^" 
govern  two  millions  of  men,  impatient  of 
on  the  principles  of  freedom.     I  am  not 
ins:  a  point  of  law ;   I  am  restoring  ml 
and  the  general  character  and  situation  1 
pic  must  determine  what  sort  of  govefl 
fitted   for  them.     That  point  nothing  ell 
ought  to  determine. 

My  idea,  therefore,  without  coii&id 
we  yield  as  matter  of  right,  or  g; 
favour,  is  to  admit  the  people  of 
an  interest  in  the  constitution  ;  and,  by  1 
that  admission  in  the  journals  of  parlii 
give  them  as  strong  an  assurance  as  th»l 
the  tiling  will  admit,  that  we  mean  fn 
adhere  to  that  solemn  declaration  of  iiyi 
indulgence. 

Some  years  ago,  the  repeal  of  a  re*| 
upon  its  understood  principle,  might  ht 
to  shew,  that  we  intended  an  uncooditiai 


lislil 


u&ideriai 
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of  the  exorcise  of  a  taxing  power.  Such  a 
ire  was  then  sufticient  to  remove  all  suspj- 
m,  ajid  to  give  perfect  content.  But  iinfortu- 
le  events,  since  tliat  time,  may  make  somelhin^ 
ther  necessarv  ;  and  not  more  necessary  for  tlie 
iisfaction  of  the  colonies,  tliun  for  tlie  dignity 
d  consistency  of  our  own  future  proceedings. 
t  have  taken  a  very  incorrect  measure  of  the 
position  of  the  house,  if  this  proposal  in  itself 
■Id  be  received  with  dislike.  I  think.  Sir,  we 
^few  American  financiers.  But  our  mti^fortune 
we  are  too  acute  ;  we  are  too  exquisite  in  our 
riiectures  of  tlie  future,  for  men  oppressed  with 
•n  great  and  present  evils.  Tlie  more  moderate 
mntj  the  op}^>osers  of  parliamentary  concession 
■jr  confeS'?,  that  they  hope  no  good  from  tax- 
in  ;  hut  tliey  apprehend  the  colonists  have 
rtl»er  views ;  and  if  this  point  were  conceded, 
i-v  «  Ml  I  Id  instantly  attack  the  trade  laws.  These 
n  are  convinced,  that  this  was  the  iuten- 
■II  iiuui  iJie  beginning:  and  the  quarrel  of  the 
nericans  with  taxation  was  no  more  than  a  cloke 
id  cover  to  tliis  design.  Such  has  been  tlie  !an- 
lige  even  of  a  t^entleman  •  of  real  motleration, 
id  of  a  natural  temper  so  well  adjusted  to  fair 
d  equal  government.  I  am,  however,  Sir,  not 
littie  surprised  at  this  kind  of  discourse,  when- 
it  I  hear  it ;  and  I  am  die  more  surprised,  on 
eomit  of  the  arguments  which  I  constunlly  find 
pompanv  with  it,  and  which  are  often  urged  from 
moutlis,  and  on  the  same  day. 
instance,  when  we  allege,  that  it  is  against 
to  tax  a  people  under  so  many  restraints  in 
as  the  Americans,  the  nohle  Lord  t  in  the 
riband  shall  tell  you,  that  the  restraints  on 
are  futile  and  useless  ;  of  no  advantage  to  us, 
no  burthen  to  those  on  whom  they  are  ira- 
that  the  trade  to  America  is  not  secured 
acts  of  navigation,  but  by  the  natural  ami 
advantage  of  a  commercial  preference. 
the  merit  of  the  trade  laws  in  this  pos- 
debate.  But  when  strong  internal 
ice»  are  urged  against  the  taxes  ;  when 
le  is  dissected  ;  when  experience  and  tlie 
of  tlungs  are  brought  to  prove,  Htid  do 
iJje  utter  impossibility  of  obtainins;  an 
ire  re^-enue  from  the  colonies  ;  when  tlipse 
arc  uressetl,  or  rather  press  themselves,  so 
I  drive  the  advocates  of  colony  taxes  to  a  clear 
)n  of  the  futility  of  the  sclieme  ;  then.  Sir, 
trade  laws  revive  from  their  trance  ■, 
fcleiu  taxation  is  to  be  kept  sacred,  not 
sake,  but  as  a  counter-guard  and  se- 
of  the  laws  of  trade. 

Sir,  you  keep   up  revenue  laws  which 

:bievous,  in  order  to  preserve  trade  laws 

eleas.     Such  is  the  wisdom  of  our  plan 

members.     They  are  separately  given 

no  value ;  and  yet  one  is  always  to  be 

for  the  sake  of  the  other.     But  I  rannoi 

with  the  noble  Lord,  nor  with  the  pamphlt'l 

whence  he   seems  to  have  borrowed  these 

conceraing  the  inutility  of  the  trade  laws. 

•  Mr.  Rice 
1.  O 


For,  without  idolixing  them,  I  am  sure  they  are 
sliJl,  in  many  ways,  of  fjreal  use  to  us;  and  in 
former  times  tlioy  h-ive  been  of  the  greatest. 
Tfiey  do  cunfine,  and  they  do  greatly  narrow,  ihe 
market  for  tJie  Americans.  But  my  perfect  con- 
viction of  this  does  not  help  me  in  the  least  to 
discern  how  the  revenue  laws  form  any  security 
whatsoever  to  tlie  conmitrcial  regulations  ;  or  that 
these  commercial  regulations  are  the  true  ground 
of  the  quarrel ;  or  that  the  giving  way,  in  any  one 
instance  of  autliority,  is  to  lose  all  that  may  re- 
main uncoriceded. 

One  fact  is  clear  and  indisputable.  Tlie  publick 
and  avowed  origin  of  this  quarrel  was  on  taxation. 
This  quarrel  has  indeed  brought  on  new  disputjes 
on  new  questions ;  but  certainly  the  least  bitter, 
and  the  fewest  of  all,  on  the  trade  laws.  To 
judge  which  of  the  two  be  the  real,  radical  cause 
of  quarrel,  we  Itave  to  see  whether  the  commercial 
dispute  did,  in  order  of  lime,  precede  tlie  dispute 
on  taxation  ?  There  is  not  a  shadow  of  evidence 
for  it.  Next,  to  enable  us  to  judge  whether  at 
this  moment  a  dislike  to  the  trade  laws  be  the  real 
cause  of  quarrel,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  put 
the  taxes  out  of  tlie  question  by  a  repeal.  See  how 
the  Americans  act  in  this  position,  and  tlien  you 
will  be  able  to  discern  correctly  what  is  the  true 
object  of  the  controversy,  or  whedier  any  contro- 
versy at  all  will  remain.  Unless  you  consent  to 
remove  tliis  cause  of  difference,  it  is  impossible, 
with  decency,  to  assert  that  the  dispute  is  not  upon 
what  it  is  avowed  to  be.  And  I  would,  Sir,  re- 
commend to  your  serious  consideration,  whetlier 
it  be  prudent  to  form  a  rule  for  punishing  people, 
not  on  their  own  acts,  but  on  your  conjectures. 
Surely  it  is  preposterous  at  (he  very  best.  It  is 
not  justifying  your  anger,  by  their  misconduct ; 
but  it  is  converting  your  til-will  into  tlieir  delin- 
quency. 

But  the  colonies  will  go  further.  —  Alas!  alas! 
when  will  tliis  speculating  against  fact  and  reason 
end  ? — Wliat  will  quiet  these  panick  fears  wluch 
we  entertain  of  the  hostile  eH'ect  of  a  conciliate 
conduct  ?  Is  it  true,  that  no  case  can  exist,  m 
which  it  is  proper  for  tlie  sovereign  to  accede  to 
the  desires  of  his  discontented  subjects  t  Is  the 
any  thing  peculiar  in  this  ca.se,  to  make  a  rule  for 
itself?  Is  all  authority  of  course  lost,  when  it  is 
not  pushed  to  the  extreme  ?  Is  it  a  certain 
maxim,  that  the  fewer  causes  of  dissatisfaction 
are  left  by  government,  the  more  the  subject  will 
be  inclined  to  resist  and  rebel  ? 

All  tliese  objections  being  in  fact  no  more  than 
suspicions,  conjectures,  divinations,  formed  in  de- 
fiance of  fact  and  experience  ;  they  did  not.  Sir. 
discourage  me  from  entertaining  the  idea  of  a 
conciliatory  concession,  founded  on  the  principles 
which  [  have  just  stated. 

In  forming  a  plan  for  this*  purpose,  I  endeavoure<l 
to  put  myself  in  that  frame  of  mind  which  was 
the  most  natural,  and  the  most  reasonable  ;  and 
which  was  certainly  the  most  probable  means  of 
securing  me  from  all  errour.  I  set  out  with  a 
r  Lord  Nonlk 
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perfect  distrust  of  my  own  abilities ;  a  total  re- 
nunciation of  every  speculation  of  my  own  ;  and 
with  a  profound  reverence  for  tlie  wisdom  of  our 
ancestors,  who  have  left  us  the  inheritance  of  so 
happy  a  constitution,  and  so  flourishinitj  an  empir*?, 
and  what  is  a  thousand  times  more  valuable,  the 
treasury  of  the  maxims  and  principles  which  formed 
tlie  one,  and  obtained  the  other. 

During  the  reigns  of  the  king;s  of  Spain  of  the 
Austrian  family,  whenever  they  were  at  a  loss  in 
the  Spanish   councils,  it  was  common   for  their 

.statesmen  to  sav,  that  they  ouehl  to  consult  flie 

.genius  of  Philip  the  Second.  The  genius  of  Philip 
the  Second  might  niislead  tiiem ;  and  the  issue  of 
their  atTairs  shewed,  that  they  had  not  chosen  the 

Imost  perfect  stamlard.  But,  Sir,  1  am  sure  that 
I  shall  not  be  mi.sted,  when,  in  a  case  of  consti- 
tutional difficulty,  1  consult  the  genius  of  die 
P^nglish  constitution.  Consulting  at  that  oracle 
(it  was  with  all  due  humility  and  piety)  I  found 
four  capital  examples  in  a  similar  case  before  me  ; 
those  of  Ireland,  Wales,  Chester,  and  Durham. 

Ireland,  before  tlie  English  conquest,  though 
never  governed  by  a  despolick  power,  had  no  par- 
liament. How  far  the  English  parhament  iLielf 
w;is  at  tliat  time  modelled  according  to  the  present 
form,  is  disputed  amon^  antiquaries.  But  we 
have  all  the  reason  in  uie  world  to  be  assured, 
tliat  a  form  of  parliament,  such  as  England  then 
enjoyed,  she  instantly  communicated  to  Ireland  ; 
and  we  arc  equally  sure  that  almost  every  succes- 
sive improvement  in  constitutional  liberty,  as  fast 
as  it  was  made  here,  was  transmitted  thither.  The 
feudal  baronage,  and  \he  feudal  knighthood,  the 
roots  of  our  primitive  constitution,  were  early 
transplanted  into  that  soil  ;  and  grew  and 
flourished  there.  Magna  Charta,  if  it  did  not 
give  us  originally  the  house  of  commons,  gave  us 
at  least  a  house  of  commons  of  weight  and  con- 
sequence.    But  your  ancestors  did  not  churlishly 

(^it  down  alone  to  the  feast  of  Magna  Charta. 
Ireland  was  made  immediately  a  partaker.  Tliis 
l>enefit  of  English  laws  and  liberties,  I  confess,  was 
not  at  first  extended  to  alt  Ireland.  Mark  the  con- 
sequence. English  aulhority  and  English  liberty 
had  exactly  tlie  same  boundaries.  Your  standard 
could  never  be  advanced  an  inch  before  vuur  privi- 
leges. Sir  John  Davis  shews  beyond  a  doubt,  that 
the  refusal  of  a  general  communication  of  these 
ighls  was  the  true  cause  why  Ireland  was  five 
lundred  years  in  subduing:  and  at>cr  ilio  vain 
projects  of  a  militarv  government,  atleinplcd  in 
llie  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  it  was  soou  dis- 
covered, that  nothing  could  make  that  country 
English,  in  civility  and  allegiance,  but  your  laws 
and  your  forms  of  legislature.  It  wiis  not  English 
arms,  but  the  Endish  constitution,  that  conquered 
Ireland.  From  that  time,  Ireland  has  ever  had  a 
^neral  parliament,  as  she  had  Itefore  a  partial 
jarliament.  Ynu  changed  tiie  pettpte;  you  altered 
the  religiop ;  but  you  never  touched  the  form  or 
the  vital  substance  of  free  government  in  that  king- 

;.doin.  You  deposed  kings;  you  restored  them; 
rou  altered  the  succession  to  theirs,  as  well  as  to 


your  own  crown  ;  but  you  never  altered  their 
stitution  ;  the  principle  of  which  was  respcci 
usurpation  ;  restored  with  the  restoration  of  moo 
archy,  and  established,   I  trust,  for  ever,   by  the 
glorious  Revolution,      This  has  made  Ireland  tht 
great  and  flourishing  kingdom  that  it  is  ;  and  (nm.' 
a  disgrace  and  a  burthen  intolerable  to  this  natknu 
has  rendered  her  a  principal  part  nf  our  strcngti 
and  ornament.     This  country  cannot  be  satd  In 
ha\'c  ever   formally    taxed    her.      The  irreguli 
things  done  in  the  confusion  of  mighty  troublei, 
and  on  the  hinge  of  gieat  revolutions,  even  if  ill 
were  done  that  is  said  to  have  been  done,  fono  w 
example.     If  they   have  any  etPect  in  argument, 
they  make  an  exception  to  prove  the  rule.    Moat 
of  your  own  liberties  could  stand  a  moment  if  At 
ca.sual  deviations  from  them,  at  such  limes,  wot 
suHered  to  be  used  aa|  proofs  of  tlieir  nullity.    By 
the  lucrative  amount  of  such  casual  breacbft 
the  constitution,  judge  what  the  stated  and 
rule  of  supply  hiis  been  in  that  kingdom. 
Irish  pensioners  would  starve  if  they  had  no 
fund  to  live  on  than  taxes  granted  by 
authority.       Turn    your   eyes   to   those 
grants  from  whence  all  your  great  supplies 
come :  and  learn  to  respect  that  only  soufOt 
publick  wejdth  in  the  British  empire. 

My  next  example  is  Wales.     This  countrr 
said   to  be  reduced  by  Henry  the  Third.     It 
said  more  truly   to  be  so  by   Edward  ihir  Fi 
But  though    then  conquered,  it  was  not  I 
upon  as  any  part  of  the  realm  of  England, 
old  constitution,  whatever  that  might  hate 
was  destroyed  :  and  no  good  one  was  su 
in  its  place.     The  care  of  that  tract  was  put 
the  hands  of  lords  marchers — a  form  of 
ment  of  a  very  singular  kind;  a  strange 
geneous  monster,  something  between  hortilitv 
government ;  perhaps  it  has  a  sort  of  rcKuiiilartf, 
according  to  the  modes  of  those  times,  to  \iui 
commander  in  chief  at  present,  to  whom  *ll  ori 
power   is  granted  as  .secondary.      The  minw* 
of  the  W^elsh  nation  followed  the  genius  ot^ 
government;   the   jieople  were  ferocious 
savage,  and  nncultivated;  sometimes 
never   pacified.       Wales,    witliin    itself,  *» 
perpetual   disorder ;   and   it  kept  the  fmnli* 
England  in  perpetual  alarm.      Bent ;  ' 
the  stale  there  were  none.     Wales  v^.!. 
to  England  bv  incursion  and  invasion. 

Sir,  duriiitr  that  slate  of  things,  parliarornt  •• 
no!    idle.     They  atlerupled  to   subdue   tJif  t*^** 
spirit  of  the  Welsh  by  all  s<.>rts  of  liLrori')- 1^*^ 
Tiiey  prohibited  by  statute  the  send' 
arms  into  Wales,  as  you  prohii>it  b\  ^ . 
(with  something  more  of  doubt  on  Ujc  1  .  '  ' 
the  sending  arms  to  America.     The?  "I"  " 
Welsh  by  statute,  as  you  attempteil 
more  question  on  the  legality)    lo   m^." 
England  by  an  instruction.     Tlieymiidei 
drag  ofTcnders  from  Wales  into  Eneland  bt 
as  you  have  done  (but  with  more  Midiblp) 
regiird  to  America.     By  another  act,  wWctt 
of  the  parties  was  an  Englishman,  ihcj  WTl«i«*» 
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trial  should  be  always  by  English.     TFiey 
ftcts  to  restrain  trade,  as  you  do  ;  and  Uiey 
bted   the  Welsh  from  the  use  of  fairs  and 
,  as  you  do  the  Americans  from  fistieries 
reign  ports.     In  short,  when  the  statute- 
s  not  quite  so  much  swelled  as  it  is  now, 
id  no  less  than  fifteen  acts  of  penal  regiila- 
the  subject  of  Wales, 
we  rub  our  hands — A  fine  body  of  pre- 
fer the  authority  of  parliament  and  the 
it ! — I  admit  it  fully ;  and  prav  add  like- 
ibose  precedents,  that  all  iJie  wliile,  Wales 
kingdom  like  an  incubus ;  that  it  was  an 
table  and  oppressive  burthen  ;  and  lliat  xm 
man  travelling  in  that  country  could  not 
yards  from  the  high  road  without  being 
ired. 

i  march  of  tlie  human  mind  is  slow.  Sir,  it 
tt,  until  after  two  hundred  years,  discovered, 
>y  an  eternal  law.  Providence  had  decreed 
oa  to  violence:  and  poverty  to  rapine.  Y'our 
lors  did  however  at  length  open  their  eyes 
I  ill  husbandry  of  injustice.  They  found  that 
nnny  of  a  free  people  could  of  all  tyrannies 
■St  be  endured  ;  and  that  laws  made  against 
^  nation  were  not  the  most  effectual  methods 
ruring  its  obedience.  Accordingly,  in  the 
r^-uvcntli  year  of  Henry  VIII.  the  course 
Btirely  altered.  With  a  preamble  staling 
lire  and  perfect  rights  of  tJie  crown  of  Eng- 
it  gave  lo  the  Welsh  all  the  rights  and  pri- 
lof  English  subjects.  A  political  order  was 
■Iptd :  the  military  power  gave  way  to  the 
Hffe  inarches  were  turned  into  counties.  Out 
fciation  should  liave  a  right  lo  English  liber- 
|m1  yet  no  share  at  all  in  \ht  fundament.it 
5r  of  these  liberties — the  grant  of  their  own 
ty — seemed  a  thing  so  incongruous,  that, 
pears  after,  that  is,  in  the  thirty-tifth  of  tbal 
B  complete  and  not  ill-proportioned  reprc- 
on  by  coimties  and  boroughs  was  bestowed 
Wales,  by  act  of  Parliament.  From  that 
lit,  as  by  a  chann,  the  tumults  subsided  ; 
luce  was  restored  ;  peace,  order,  and  civil- 
l,fuLliJwor|  in  Uie  train  of  liberty — When  the 
the  English  constitution  had  arisen  in 
,  all  was  harmony  witliin  and  with- 


— Simul  oUm  tuuitit 

Strlla  rrfiiUit. 
Dili  ■  tiutwtr ; 

C*">  ittUfue  nubtt, 

tA  mtutu  f  KjxttHi  iiL  vuluere )  pottto 

Vmda  rtewnbit. 

same  year  the  county  palatine  of 

tive<l  the  same  relief  from  its  opprcs- 

lUd  the  same  remedy  to  its  disorders.     Be- 

liis  time  Chester  was  little  less  distempered 

[Wales.      The   inhabitants,   without    riglits 

Jves,  were  the  fittest  to  destroy  the  righrs 

;  and  from  thence  Richard  M.  drew  the 

■nny  of  archers,  with  which  for  a  time 

England.     The  people  of  Chedlcr 

o  2 


applied  to  parliament  in  a  petition  penned  as  I 
shall  read  to  you  : 

"  To  the  king  our  sovereign  lord,  in  most  hum- 
"  bte  wise  shewn  unto  your  excellent  majesty,  the 
"  inhabitants  of  your  grace's  county  palatine  of 
"  Chester ;  That  where  the  said  county  palatine 
"  of  Chester  is  and  hath  been  always  hitlicrto  ex- 
*'  empt,  excluded  and  separated  out  and  from 
"  your  high  court  of  parliament,  lo  have  any 
"  knights  and  burgesses  within  the  said  court ;  by 
"  reason  whereof  the  said  inhabitants  have  hitherto 
"  sustained  manifold  disherisons,  looses,  and 
''  damages,  as  well  in  their  lands,  goods,  and 
'*  bodies,  as  in  (he  good,  civil,  and  politick  go- 
"  vernanceand  maintenance  of  the  commonwealth 
"  of  their  said  country  :  (2.)  And  forasmuch  as 
"  the  said  inhabitants  have  always  hitherto  been 
"  bound  by  the  acts  and  statutes  made  and  or- 
"  d^ined  by  your  said  highness,  and  your  most 
"  nohio  progenitors,  by  authority  of  the  said  court, 
"  !is  far  forth  as  other  counties,  cities,  and  boroughs 
"  have  been,  that  have  had  ttieir  knights  and 
"  burgesses  within  your  said  court  of  parliament, 
**  and  yet  have  had  neither  knight  ne  burgess 
"  there  for  tlie  said  county  palatine ;  Uie  said  in- 
"  habitants,  for  lack  thereof,  have  been  oftentimes 
"  touched  and  grieved  with  acts  and  statutes  made 
"  witliin  the  said  court,  as  well  derogatory  unto 
"  the  most  ancient  jurisdictions,  liberties  and  pri- 
"  vileges  of  your  said  county  palatine,  as  preju- 
"  dicia!  unto  the  commonwealth,  quietness,  rest, 
"  and  peace  of  your  grace's  most  bounden  sub- 
"  jects  inhabiting  witliin  the  same." 

What  did  parliament  with  this  audacious  ad- 
dress ?— Reject  it  as  a  libel  ?  Treat  it  as  an 
affront  to  government?  Spurn  it  as  a  derogation 
from  the  richts  of  legislature  ?  Did  they  toss  it 
over  tlie  tabic  ?  Did  they  burn  it  by  the  hands 
of  the  common  hangman  ? — They  took  tlie  petition 
of  grievance,  all  rugged  as  it  was,  without  soften- 
ing or  temperament,  unpurged  of  tlie  original  bit- 
terness and  indignation  of  complaint ;  they  made 
it  tlie  very  [ireamble  to  their  act  of  redresii  ;  and 
consecrated  its  principle  to  all  ages  in  the  sanctu- 
ary of  legislation. 

Here  is  my  third  example.  It  was  attended 
with  the  success  of  the  two  former.  Chester, 
civili/ed  as  well  as  Wale^,  has  demonstrated  that 
freedom  and  not  servitude  is  the  cure  of  anarchy; 
as  religion,  and  not  atheism,  is  the  true  remedy 
for  superstition.  Sir,  this  pattern  of  Chester  was 
followed  in  tlie  reign  of  Charles  11.  with  regard 
to  tlie  county  palatine  of  Durham,  which  is  my 
fourth  example.  This  county  had  long  lain  out 
of  the  pale  of  free  legislation.  So  scrupulously 
was  tlie  example  of  Chester  followed,  that  the 
style  of  the  preamble  is  nearly  tlie  same  with  that 
of  the  Chester  act ;  and,  without  affecting  the 
abstract  extent  of  the  authority  of  parliament,  it 
recognizes  the  equity  of  not  suffering  any  consi- 
derable district,  in  which  the  British  subjects  may 
act  as  a  body,  to  be  taxed  without  their  own  voice 
in  the  grant. 

Now  if  the  doctrines  of  policy  conlaioed  in  these 
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preambles,  and  the  force  of  tfjese  examples  in  tite 
acls  of  parliaments,  avail  any  tiling,  what  can  be 
said  a^in»t  applyinj;  ihem  with  reg'ard  to  Ame- 
rica ?  Are  not  tlie  peo[)le  of  America  as  much 
Enjjlishinen  as  the  VVelsh?  Tlie  preamble  of  the 
act  of  Henry  VIH.  says,  the  Welsh  speak  a  lan- 
g-uacre  no  way  resembling^  that  of  his  majesty's 
English  8iibjecf5.  Are  the  Americans  not  as 
numerous  I  If  we  may  trust  the  learned  and  ac- 
curate J  udo^e  Barrington's  account  of  North  Wales, 
and  take  that  as  a  standard  to  measure  the  rest, 
there  is  no  comparison.  The  people  cannot  amonni 
to  above  200,000  ;  not  a  tenth  part  of  the  number 
in  the  colonies.  Is  America  in  rebellion  ?  Wales 
was  hardly  ever  free  from  it.  Have  you  attempted 
to  govern  America  by  penal  statutes  ?  You  made 
fifteen  for  Wales,  But  your  legislative  authority 
is  perfect  with  regard  to  America  ;  was  it  less  per- 
fect in  Wales,  Che.ster,  and  Durham  ?  But  America 
is  virtually  represented.  What!  does  the  electrick 
force  of  virtual  representation  more  easily  pass 
over  the  Atlantick,  than  pervade  Wales,  which  lies 
in  your  neighbourhood  ;  or  llian  Chester  and  Dur- 
ham, surrounded  by  abundance  of  representation 
tliat  is  actual  and  palpable  ?  But,  Sir,  your  an- 
cestors thought  this  sort  of  virtual  representation, 
however  ample,  to  be  totally  insufficient  for  the 
freedom  of  the  inhabitants  of  territories  that  are 
so  near,  and  oomparalivcly  so  inconsiderable. 
How  then  can  I  think  it  sufficient  for  tlrose  which 
are  infinitely  greater,  and  infinitely  more  remote  '^ 

You  will  now,  Sir,  perhaps  imagine,  thai  I  am 
on  the  point  of  proposing  to  you  a  scheme  for 
a  representation  of  the  colonies  in  parliament. 
Perhaips  1  might  be  inclined  to  entertain  some  such 
thought ;  but  a  great  flood  stops  me  in  my  course. 
Opposuit  nalura — I  cannot  remove  the  eternal 
barriers  of  the  creation.  The  thing,  in  that  mode, 
I  do  not  know  to  be  possible.  As  1  meddle  with 
no  theory,  I  do  not  fibsolutely  assert  the  imprac- 
ticability of  such  a  representation.  But  I  do  not 
see  my  way  to  it ;  and  those  who  have  been  more 
confident  have  not  been  more  successfid.  How- 
ever, the  arm  of  publick  benevolence  is  not  short- 
ened ;  and  there  are  often  several  means  to  tlie 
same  end.  What  nature  has  disjoined  in  one  way, 
wisdom  may  unite  in  another.  When  we  cannot 
give  the  benefit  as  we  wouhl  wish,  let  us  not  refuse 
it  altogctlier.  If  we  cannot  give  the  principal,  let 
us  find  a  substitute.  But  how  ?  Where  ?  What 
substitute  ? 

Fortunately  I  am  not  obliged  for  ttie  ways  and 
means  of  this  substitute  to  tax  my  own  unpro- 
ductive invention.  I  am  not  even  obliged  to  go  to 
the  rich  treasury  of  the  fertile  framcrs  of  imaginary 
commonwealths ;  not  to  the  Republirk  of  Plato, 
not  to  the  Utopia  of  More  ;  not  to  tlie  Oceana  of 
Harrington.  It  is  before  me — It  is  at  my  feel,  and 
the  rude  swain  treads  daily  on  it  with  his  clouted 
shoon.  I  only  wish  you  to  recognize,  for  the  theory, 
the  ancient  constitutional  policy  of  this  kingdom 
with  regard  to  representation,  as  that  policy  has 
been  declared  in  acts  of  parliament;  and,  na  to 
the  practice,  to  return  to  tliai  mode  which  an 


uniform  experience  has  marked  out  to  yon, 
best :  and  in  which  you  walked  witli  security,! 
vantage,  and  honour,  until  the  year  176.3. 

My  resolutions  therefore  mean  to  establish  tk 
equity  and  justice  of  a  taxation  of  America,  hf 
grant,  and  not  by  imposition.  To  mark  the  lequ 
competency  of  the  colony  assemblies  for  the  sup- 
port of  their  government  in  peace,  and  for  publicfe 
aids  in  time  of  war.  To  acknowledge  tliat  dif 
leg^l  competency  has  had  a  dutiful  and  beiif/icict 
exercise  ;  and  that  experience  has  shewn  th«  bt- 
nejit  of  their  cf rants,  and  \.\\e  futility  of  partis 
mentary  taxation  as  a  method  of  ntppiy. 

These   solid   truths  compose  six    fun 
propositions.     There  are  three  more  re«l 
corollary  to  these.     If  you  admit  the  firtt 
can  hardly  reject  the  others.     But  if  vou 
the  fii'st,  I  shall  be  far  from  solicitous  «! 
accept  or  refuse  the  last,     I  think  the^t; ... 
sive  pillars  will  be  of  strengtii  sufficient  to 
the  temple  of  British  concord.     I  hare  no 
doubt  than  I  entertain  of  my  existence,  that, 
admitted  tliese,  you  would  command  an  ti 
peace  ;  and,  with  but  tolerable  future  man 
a  lasting  obedience  in  America.     I  am  DOt 
gant  in  tliis  confident  assurance.    The  pro 
are  all  mere  matters  of  fact;  and  if  they  xn 
facts  as  draAv  irresistible  conclusions  even  m 
stating,  this  is  the  power  of  truth,  and  not 
management  of  mine. 

Sir,  I  shall  open  tlie  whole  plan  to  you 
with  such  observations  on  the  motions  as 
to  illustrate  them  where  they  may  want  expl 
The  first  is  a  resolution — "  That  the  colonio 
"  plantations  of  Great  Britain  in  Nortli  A 
"  consisting  of  fourteen  separate  governtnentf, 
'*  containing  two  millions  and    upwards  of 
"  inhabitants,  have  not  had  the  liberty  and  ^ 
"  lege  of  electing  and  sending  any  kni|^ 
"  burgesses,  or  others,  to  represent  iheni  ia 
"  high  court  of  parliament." — This  is  a  plwn 
ter  of  fact,  necessary  to  be  laid  down,  and 
cepting  the  description)   it  is  laid  down  a 
language  of  the  constitution ;  it  is  takro 
verbatim  from  acts  of  parliament. 

The  .<<econd  is  like  unto  the  first — 
•'  said  colonies  and  plantations  have  b«p 
"  to,  and  bounden  by,  several  subsidies.  p»; 
"  rates,  and  taxes,  given  and  granted  by 
"  ment,  though  the  said  colonies  and  plinl 
*'  have  not  their  knights  and  burgesses,  in  tKr 
"  high  court  of  parliament,  of  their  own  ilf^ 
'*  to  represent  the  condition  of  their  rountn 
'*  lack  whereof  they  have  been  oftentmio 
•'  and  grieved  by  subsidies  given,  gr»nl#d. 
"  assented  to,  in  the  said  court  in  a  mann* 
"  judicial  to  the  commonwealth,  quictwss, 
•'  and  peace  of  the  subjects  inhabiting  witi* 
"  same." 

Is  this  description   too   hot,  or  too  ctM, 
strong,  or  too  weak  ?    Does  it  arroemte  too 
to  the  supreme  legislature  ?  Does  itinnlao 
to  the  claims  of  the  people  ?    If  it  nim  wia 
of  these   orrours,  the   fault  is  noc  nunc. 
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iguage  of  your  own  aDcient  acts  of  parlia- 

i'an  Hteu  hie  tcrmo,  ted  qtta  pracepit  Ofitlus, 
fHuttiaOf  olmormii  wpiem. 

tie  genuine  produce  of  the  ancient^  rustick, 
r,  home-bred  sense  of  this  country. — I  did  not 
to  rub  off  a  particle  of  the  venerable  rust  that 
fier  adorns  and  presen-es,   than  destroys,   tde 

git  would  be  a  profanation  to  touch  with  a 
le  stones  which  construct  the  sacred  altar  of 
I  would  not  \  iolate  witli  nioderii  polish  the 
IUOU8  and  noble  roujjhtiess  of  these  truly  con- 
ional  materials.     Above  all  thiugs,  I  wiis  re- 
not  to  be  guilty  of  tampering  :  the  odious 
)f  restless  and  unstable  minds.    I  put  my  foot 
:  tracks  of  our  forefathers ;  where  1  can  neither 
;r  nor  stumble.   Determining  to  fix  articles  of 
6,  I  was  resolved  not  to  be  wise  l>eyoiid  what 
*» written ;  I  was  resolved  to  use  nothing  else  Uian 
Lr^.r,!,  ..r^iiund  words;  to  let  otliers  abound  in 
>e  ;  and  carefully  to  abstain  from  all 
v-.u..,-  ..i   my  own.     What  the  law  has  said, 
In  all  things  else  1  am  silent.     I  liave  do 
but  for  her  words.     This,  if  it  be  not  in- 
»us,  1  am  sure  is  safe. 

are  indued  words  eipre-ssive  of  grievance 

' second   resolution,   which  those  who  are 

always  to  be  in  the  right  will  deny  to 

in  matUrr  of  fact,  as  applied  to  the  present 

ilthough  parliament  thought  them  true,  with 

to  tJie  counties  of  Chester  and   Durham. 

will    deny  that    tlie    Americans  were    ever 

riicd  and  grieved"  with  the  taxes.     If  tliey 

notlung  in  taxes  but  their  weight  as  pc- 

iaipo«itions,  there  might  be  some  pretence 

denial.     But  men  may  be  sorely  touched 

grieved  in  tlieir  privileges,  as  well  as 

Men  may  lose  little  in  property 

rhich  lakes  away  all  their  freedom. 

ft  man  is  robbed  of  a  trifle  on  the  highway, 

oot  the  two-pence  lost  tlml  constitutes  the 

i\  outrage.    This  is  not  confined  to  privileges. 

ancient  indulgences  withdrawn,  willioiit  of- 

on  the  part  of  those  who  enjoyed  such  fa- 

Ite  a*  grievances.     But  were  the  Ame- 

not  touched  and  grieved  by  the  taxes, 

ineasure,  merely  as  taxes  ?     If  so.  why 

jalmoflt  all  either  wholly  repealed  or  ex- 

ly  reduced  ?    Were  they  not  touched  and 

even  by  the  regulating  duties  of  the  sixth 

irge   II.  ?     Else  why  were  the  dudes  first 

tu  one  third  in  1764,  and  afterwards  to  a 

>f  tJiat  third  in  the  year  1766  ?     Were  they 

f>uched  and  grieved  by  the  stamp  act  ?    I  shall 

ty  were,  until  that  tax  is  revived.     Were 

touched  and   grieved  by  the  duties  of 

f,  which  were  likewise  repealed,    and  wFiich 

Hillnhorough  tells    you  (for   the    ministry) 

Lud  rontrarv  to  the  true  principle  of  cora- 

'     la  not  the  assurance  given  by  that  mil.tle 

In  the  colonies  of  a  resolution  to  lay  no 

Lxeson  them,  an  iidtui^vsion  tluit  taxes  would 

■fid  prieve  them  ?     Is  not  tlie  rcsulution  of 


tlie  noble  lord  in  the  blue  riband,  now  standing 
on  your  journals,  the  strongest  of  all  proofs  iliiU 
parliamentary  subsidies  really  touched  and  grieved 
tliem  i  Else  why  ail  these  changes,  modifications, 
repeals,  assurances,  and  resolutions  f 

The  next  proposition  is  —  "  That,  from  the 
"  distance  of  the  said  colonies,  and  from  other 
"  circumstances^  no  method  halli  hitherto  been 
'*  devised  for  procuring  a  representation  in  parlia- 
"  ment  for  the  said  colonies."  This  is  an  assertion 
of  a  fact.  I  go  no  further  on  the  paper;  though, 
in  my  private  Judgment,  an  useful  representation 
is  impossible;  I  am  sure  it  is  not  desired  by  them ; 
nor  ought  it  perhaps  by  us ;  but  I  abstain  from 
opinions. 

The  fourth  resolution  is — ^  That  each  of  the 
"  said  colonies  hatli  within  itself  a  body,  chosen  in 
*'  part,  or  in  the  whole,  by  the  freemen,  freehold- 
"  ers,  or  other  free  inhabitants  lliereof,  ctimmonly 
*'  called  tlie  General  .'Vssiembly  or  General  Court; 
"  with  powers  legally  to  rai.se,  levy,  and  assess, 
'*  according  to  the  several  usage  of  such  colonies, 
"  duties  and  taxes  towards  defraying  all  sorts  of 
''  publick  services." 

This  competence  in  the  colony  assemblies  is 
certain.  It  is  proved  by  the  whole  tenour  of  their 
acts  of  .supply  in  all  the  assemblies,  in  which  tlie 
constant  style  of  grunting  is,  "  an  aid  tu  his 
'*  majesty ;"  and  acts  granting  to  the  crown  have 
regularly  for  near  a  century  passed  the  pubhck 
offices  without  dispute.  Those  who  have  been 
plea.sed  paradoxically  to  deny  this  right,  holding 
that  none  but  the  British  iiarlinnient  can  grant  to 
the  crown,  are  wished  to  took  to  what  is  done,  not 
only  in  the  colonies,  but  in  Ireland,  in  one  uniform 
unbroken  tenour  every  session.  Sir,  I  am  surprised 
that  this  doctrine  sliould  come  from  some  of  the 
law  servants  of  the  crown.  I  say,  that  if  the  crown 
could  be  responsible,  his  majesty — but  certainlvthe 
ministers,  and  even  these  law  officers  thcniselves, 
through  whose  hands  the  acts  pass  biennially  in 
Ireland,  or  annually  in  tlio  colonies,  are  in  an 
habitual  course  of  committing  impeaehjtble  of- 
fences. What  habitual  offenders  have  been  all 
presidents  of  the  council,  all  secretaiies  of  state,  all 
first  lords  of  trade,  all  attornies  and  all  solicitors 
general  !  However,  they  are  safe ;  as  no  one  im- 
peaches them ;  and  there  is  no  ground  of  charge 
against  tiiem,  except  in  their  own  unfounded 
theories. 

The  fifth  resolution  is  aUo  a  resolution  of  fact — 
"  That  the  said  general  assemblies,  general  courts, 
'*  or  other  bodies  legally  qualified  as  aforesaid,  have 
"  at  sundry  times  freely  granted  several  large  »ub- 
"  sidies  and  publick  aids  for  his  majesty's  service, 
*'  according  to  their  nhtliiies,  when  required  therc- 
"  to  by  letter  from  one  of  his  majesty's  principal 
"  secretaries  of  state  ;  and  that  their  right  to  grant 
"  the  same,  and  their  cheerfulness  and  sufficiency 
"  in  the  said  grants,  have  been  at  sundry  times 
"  acknowledged  by  parliament."  To  say  nothing 
of  their  great  expences  m  the  Indian  wars ;  iind 
not  to  take  their  exertion  in  foreign  cn\es,  so  high 
as  the  supplies  in  the  year  1695;  not  to  go  back 
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to  tljeir  publick  contributions  iu  the  year  1710; 
I  shall  begin  to  travel  only  where  the  joumuls  pivc 
me  light;  resolving;  to  deal  in  nothing;  but  fact, 
authetittcatcd  by  parliamentary  record  ;  and  to 
build  myself  wholly  on  that  solid  basis. 

On  tl»e  fourth  of  April,  1748,*  a  committee  of 
this  house  came  to  the  following  resolution  ; 

**  Resolved, 
"  Tliat  it  IS  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  That 
"  it  is  just  and  rcasmiuble  that  the  several  pro- 
"  vinces  and  colonies  of  Massachuset's  Bay,  New 
**  Hampshire,  Connecticut,  and  Rhode  Island,  be 
"  reimbursed  the  expeuces  they  have  been  at  in 
•*  taking- and  securing  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain 
'*  the  island  of  Cape  Breton  and  its  dependencies." 

These  expences  were  immense  for  such  colonies. 
They  were  above  200,000/,  sterling:  money  Brsl 
raised  and  advanced  on  their  publick  credit. 

On  the  2Sth  of  January,  1756,1  a  message  from 
the  king  came  to  ua,  to  this  effect—*'  His  majesty, 
"  being  sensible  of  the  real  and  vigour  with  which 
"  his  faithful  subjects  of  certain  colonics  in  North 
"  America  have  exerted  tliemsclves  in  defence  of 
••  his  majesty's  just  rigiits  and  possessions^  recom- 
"  mends  it  to  Oils  house  to  take  the  same  into 
••  their  consideration,  and  to  enable  his  majesty  to 
"  g^ive  them  such  assistance  as  may  be  a  proper 
**  reward  mid  encouragement ." 

On  the  3d  of  February,  1756,t  the  house  came 
to  a  Htilr:il>le  resolutiort.  expressed  in  words  nearly 
the  same  as  those  of  the  message :  but  with  the 
furtlier  addition,  thitt  the  money  tlien  voted  was 
as  an  cncottrufjeTnent  to  the  colonies  to  exert  them- 
selves with  vigour.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  go 
lhro!ig!i  all  the  testiuionies  which  your  own  re- 
cords have  given  to  the  truth  of  my  resolutions,  I 
wilt  only  refer  you  to  tlie  places  in  ilie  jouwials : 

Vol.  xxvii.— Ifith  and  19th  May,  1757. 

Vol.  xxviii. — June  Isf,  1758 — April  26th  and 
30th,  1750— March  '2«5tli  and  J I  st, 
and  April  28lh,  1 760— Jan.  9th 
.  and'20th,  I7G1. 

Vol.  xxix.— Jan.  ^-id  and  26th,  1762— March 
14tli  and  17Ui,  I7G3. 

Sir,  here  is  the  repeated  acknowledgment  of 
parliament,  that  the  colonies  not  only  gave,  but 
gave  to  satiety.  This  nation  has  formally  acknow- 
ledged two  thines ;  first,  that  the  colonies  had 
pone  beyond  their  abilities,  parliament  having 
thought  it  necessary  to  reimburse  them  ;  secondly, 
that  tliey  had  acted  legally  and  laudably  in  tljcrr 
§Tant«  of  money,  and  their  maintenance  of  troops, 
since  the  compensation  is  expressly  given  as 
reward  and  encouragement.  Reward  is  not  be- 
stowed for  acts  tJiat  are  unlawful  ;  and  encou- 
ragement is  not  hold  out  to  tiiinirs  that  deserve 
reprehension.  My  resolution  therefore  does  no- 
thmg  more  than  collect  into  one  proposition,  what 
ittered  tlirough  your  journals.  I  give  you 
•  Jouroaliof  the  Hou»e,  Vol.  xsv. 
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nothing  but  your  own  ;  and  you  cannot  refaae 
the  gross,  what  you  have  so  often  acknowledge! 
in  detail.  The  admission  of  this,  which  will  be 
honourable  to  tliem  and  to  you,  will,  indeed,  be 
mortal  to  all  the  miserable  stories,  by  which  the 
passions  of  the  misguided  people  have  been  en- 
gaged in  an  unhappy  system.  The  people  heard, 
indeed,  from  the  beginning  of  these  disputes,  om' 
tiling  continually  dinned  in  their  ears,  tJiat 
and  justice  demanded,  that  the  Americ 
paid  no  taxes,  should  be  compelled  to  con 
How  did  tliHt  fact,  of  their  paying  nothing, 
when  the  taxing  system  began  ?  Wheo 
Grenville  began  to  form  his  system  of  A 
revenue,  he  stated  in  tliis  house,  that  the 
were  then  in  debt  two  million  six  hundred  thflli-' 
sand  pounds  sterling  money  ;  and  was  of 
they  would  discharge  that  debt  in  four  yean, 
this  state,  those  untaxed  people  were  3< 
subject  to  the  payment  of  taxes  to  the  ami 
six  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  a  year.  In 
however,  Mr.  Grenville  was  mistaken.  Thi 
given  for  sinking  ihe  debt  did  not  prove 
so  ample  as  botii  the  colonies  and  he  cxj 
The  calculation  was  too  sanguine  ;  the 
wiis  not  completed  till  ^ome  years  after, 
different  times  in  different  colonies.  Howew, 
tiixes  after  the  war  continued  too  eTt?at  in 
anv  addition,  with  prudence  or  p' 
when  the  burthens  imposed  in  c 
former  requisitions  Avere  discharged,  our  t'.i« 
came  too  high  to  resort  again  to  requisition, 
colony,  since  that  time,  ever  has  had  onv 
tion  whatsoever  made  to  it. 

We  see  the  sense  of  tlie  crown,  and  the 
parliament,  on  the  productive  nalurv  of  a  p 
by  I/rant,     Now  search  the  same  journal*  fa 
produce  of  the  revenue  by  inj/»o5i/in«— WlwW 
it  f — let  us  know  the  volume  and  the  pagt— ' 
is  the  gross,  what  is  the  net  produce  f—<o 
service  is  it  applied  ? — how  have  you  apprff 
its  surplus  ? — AVhat,  can  none  of  the  ma^ny 
index-makers,  that  we  are  now  eniplovinf, 
any  trace  of  it  ? — Well,  let  them  and  tl»l 
together. — But  are  the  journals,  which  *») 
of  the  revenue,  as  silent  on  the  diwontent'' 
no !  a  child   may  Bnd  it.     It  is  the 
burthen  and  blot  of  every  page. 

I  think  then  I  am,  from  those  journals,  ju»»-j 
in  the  sixth  and   last  resolution,  which  iv— "*" 
'*  it  hath    been    found    by   experience*  tint 
**  manner  of  granting  the  said  supplies  uxl  u^' 
*'  tliesaid general  assemblies,  hath btenroon: 
**  able  to  tlie  said  colonies,  and  more 
"  and  conducive  to  the  publick  service, 
"  mode  of  giving  and  granting  aids  in 
"  to  be  raised  and  paid  in  tJie  said  colonitt.' 
makes  the  whole  of  llio   fiindamentid  nwt 
p!an.     The  conclusion  is  irresistible.     Vott 
say,  that  you  were  driven  by  any  necestity 
exercise  of  ti>c  utmost  rights  of  legial%tnrc 
cannot  assert,  that  you  took  on  v<Hirwl>4S  " 
of  imposing  colony  taxes,  from  t)»e  WAiU  of 
t  Ibid.  Vol  xxni.       I  IbM. 
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Ieg:at  body,  Uiat  is  competent  to  U>c  purpose  of 
supplyin|2^  the  exigencies  of  Uie  sUite  witliout 
woundin£^  llie  prejudices  of  the  people.  Neither 
is  it  true  that  the  body  so  qualified,  and  having 
tlial  comjietence,  had  neg^lected  the  duty. 

The  question    now,    on   all    this    afcunMjJated 
itter,  is ;  — whether  you  wjtl  choose  to  ubtde  by 
jfitable  experience,  or  a  miscliievoiis  theory  ; 
ictlicr  you  choose  to  build  on   imagination,  or 
:l;    whether  you   prefer  enjoyment,  or  hope; 
Itsfirtion  in  your  subjects,  or  tliscoatcnt  ? 
If  tliese  propositions  are  accepted,  every  thing 
ich  has  been  made  to  enforce  a  contran,'  system. 
If  1  take  it  for  granted,  fall  along  witli  it.    On 
ground,  I  have  drawn  the  following  resolu- 
which,  when  it  comes  to  be   moved,  will 
illy  be  divided  in  a  proper  manner :  "  That 
it  may  be  proper  to  repeal  an  act,  niatlo  in  the 
seventh  year  of  the  reign  of  his  present  majesty, 
intittded.  An  act  for  granting  certain  duties  in 
Uie  Britiidh  colonies  and  plantations  in  America  ; 
'  fur  allowing  a  drawback  of  tlie  duties  of  customs 
Upon    tJie  exportation   from   thii!    kingdom,  of 
~    and  cocoa-nuts  of  the  produce  of  the  said 
)lonies  or  plantations  *  for  discontinuing  the 
i<lrawbacka  payable  on  China  earthenware  ex- 
ported to  America ;   and  fur  more  efFectually 
preventing   the   clandestine   running  of  goods 
m  Uje  said  colonies  and  plantations. — And  that 
it  may  be  proper  to  repeal  an  act,  made  in  tlie 
ilburteentli    year   of  the    reign    of    his   present 
JBtajcsty,  intituled.  An  acttodiscontiiuie,  in  such 
mnner,  and  for  such  time,  as  are  therein  men- 
tioned, the  landing  and  discharging,  lading  or 
[•hipping,  of  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  at 
I  the  town  and  within  the  harbour  of  Boston,  in 
[the  province  of  Massachuset's  Bay,  in   North 
I  America. — And  tliat  it  may  be  proper  to  repeal 
^aii  act,  made  in  tlie  fourteenth  year  of  the  reign 
of  hi»  present  majesty,  intituled.  An  act  for  tlie 
impartial  administration  of  justice,  in  the  cases 
of  persons  questioned  for  any  act«»done  by  them, 
in  ll»c  execution  of  tlic  law,  or  for  the  supprcs- 
♦ion   of  riots  and  tumults,  in  the  province  of 
**   .^lassachuftet'sBay,  in  New  England.  —  And  tliat 
**  it  may  Ik*  proper  to  repeal  an  act,  made  iji  the 
*•  fiMiritvnlh  year  of  the  reign  of  his  present  ina- 
t'tuled.  An  act  for  tlie  better  regulating 
:iimenl  of  tlie  province  of  Massac huset's 
lUy,  ui  New  England.     .And,  also,  that  it  may 
l*r  proper  to  explain  and  amend  an  act,  made 
in  lite  thirty-fifih    year  of  the  rcl^u  of  King 
Hcory   the    Eighth,   intituled.    An  act  for  the 
triiU  of  treasons  committed  out  of  the  king's 
'drnninionn." 

I  wish,  Sir,  to  repeal  the  Boston  Port  Bill,  be- 

"Vpendently  of  tlie  dangerous  precedent 

iig  tlie  rights  of  tlie  subject  during  the 

i:;  -.  [11  aaure)  it  was  passed,  as  I  apprehend,  with 

regularity,  and  on  more  partial  principles,  than 

lit.  Tlie  corporation  of  Boston  was  not  heard 

it  m-a*  condemned.     Other  towns,  full  as 

he  was,  have  not  had  iheir  ports  blocked 

the  restraining  bill  of  tJic  present  session 


docs  not  go  to  the  lengUi  of  the  Boston  Port  Act. 
The  same  itieas  of  prudence,  which  induced  you 
not  to  extend  ctjuul  puni.shment  to  equal  guilt, 
even  when  you  were  punishing,  induce  me,  who 
mean  not  to  chastise,  but  to  reconcile,  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  punishment  already  partially  inrticted. 

Ideas  of  prudence  and  accommodation  to  cir- 
cumstances, prevent  you  from  taking  away  tlie 
charters  of  Coimecticut  and  Rhode  Island,  as  you 
have  taken  away  that  of  Massachusel's  colony, 
though  the  crown  has  far  less  power  in  the  two 
former  provinces  tlian  it  enjoyed  in  the  latter :  and 
though  tlie  abuses  have  been  full  a*  great,  and  as 
flagrant,  in  the  excmj)ted  as  in  tlie  j)utiished.  The 
same  reasons  of  prudence  and  accommodation 
have  weight  with  me  in  restoring  tlie  charter  of 
Massachuset's  Bay.  Besides,  Sir,  the  act  which 
changes  the  charter  of  Massachusel's  is  in  many 
particulars  so  exceptionable,  that  if  I  did  not  wish 
absolutely  to  repeal,  i  would  by  all  nieaus  de- 
sire to  alter  it ;  as  several  of  its  provisions  lend 
to  the  subversion  of  all  publick  and  private  jus- 
tice. Such,  among  others,  is  the  power  in  the 
govemour  to  change  the  slieritf  al  his  pleasure ;  and 
to  make  a  new  returning  officer  for  every  siH'cial 
cause.  It  is  shameful  to  heboid  sucli  a  regulation 
standing  among  English  laws. 

The  act  for  bringing  persons  accused  of  cfini- 
mitting  murder  under  the  orders  of  government  to 
England  for  trial  is  but  tempoi-ary.  That  act  has 
calculated  the  probable  duration  of  our  quarrel 
with  the  colonics ;  and  is  accommodated  to  tJmt 
supprised  duration.  I  would  hapten  the  happy 
moment  of  reconciliation  ;  and  therefore  must,  on 
my  principle,  get  rid  of  that  most  justly  obnoxi- 
ous act. 

The  act  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  for  tlie  trial  of 
treasons,  I  do  not  mean  to  take  away,  but  to  con- 
tine  it  to  its  proper  bounds  and  original  intention : 
to  make  it  expressly  for  trial  of  treasons  (and  the 
greatest  treasons  may  be  committed)  in  places 
where  the  jurisdiction  of  the  crown  does  not  e-x- 
tcnd . 

Having  guarded  the  privileges  of  local  legisla- 
ture, I  would  next  secure  to  the  colonies  a  fair  and 
unbiassed  judicature;  for  which  purpose,  Sir,  I 
propose  the  following  resolution  :  '^  That,  from 
**  the  time  when  the  general  assembly  or  general 
**  court  ofany  colony  or  plantation  in  Norlb  Ame- 
*'  rica,  shall  have  appointed  by  act  of  assembly, 
*'  duly  confinned,  a  settled  salary  to  the  offices 
**  of  the  chiff  justice  antl  other  judges  of  the  8U- 
*'  periour  court,  it  may  be  )>roper  tluit  the  said 
"  chief  justice  and  other  judges  <jf  the  su|M.-riour 
*'  courti  of  such  colony,  shall  hold  his  and  their 
"  office  and  oflices  during  tlitir  g^xjd  Ix'haviour; 
'*  and  shall  not  be  removed  therefrom,  but  when 
"  the  said  removal  jihall  be  adjudged  by  his  mn- 
"  jesty  in  council,  upon  hearing  on  complaint 
"  from  the  geneml  assembly,  or  on  a  complaint 
**  from  the  govcrnour,  or  council,  or  the  house  of 
•*  representatives  severally,  of  the  colony  in  which 
"  the  said  chief  justice  and  otlier  judges  have  ex- 
"  crcised  the  said  oftices." 


The  next  resolution  relates  to  tlie  courts  of  ad- 
miralty. 

It  is  this  : — "  That  it  may  be  proper  to  rej^nlate 
"  the  courts  of  admiralty,  or  vice  adniiraltv,  au- 
*'  tliorized  by  the  15th  chap,  of  tlie  4th  of  (ieorj^e 
**  the  Third,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  the 
"  same  more  commodious  to  those  who  sue,  or 
"  are  sued,  in  the  said  courts,  and  to  provide  for 
"  the  more  decent  maintenance  of  the  judges  in 
"  the  same." 

Tiiese  courts  I  do  not  wish  to  take  away;  they 
are  in  themselves  proper  establishments.  This 
court  is  one  of  tlie  capital  securities  of  the  act  of 
navio^ation.  The  exlenl  of  its  jurisdiction,  indeed, 
has  been  increased ;  hut  this  is  altoo:Gtlier  as 
proper,  and  is,  indeed,  on  many  accounts,  more 
elig-jble,  wliere  new  powers  were  wanted,  than  a 
court  absolutely  new.  But  courts  incommodi- 
ously situated,  in  effect,  deny  justice  :  ami  a 
court,  partaking  in  the  fruits  of  its  own  condem- 
nation, is  a  robber.  The  congress  complain,  and 
complain  justly,  of  this  grievance.* 

These  are  the  tliree  consequential  propositions. 
I  have  thouj^ht  of  two  or  three  more ;  but  they 
came  rather  too  near  detail,  and  to  the  province 
of  executive  government ;  which  I  wish  parliament 
always  to  superintend,  never  to  assume.  If  the 
first  six  are  g'rantedjCongniity  will  carry  the  latter 
Uiree.  If  not,  the  things  that  remain  unrepealed, 
will  be,  I  hope,  rather  unseemly  ijicumbrances  on 
the  building,  than  very  materially  detrimental  to 
its  strengtii  and  stability. 

Here,  Sir,  I  should  close ;  but  that  I  plainly 
perceive  some  objections  remain,  which  I  ought, 
if  possible,  to  remove,  Tlie  first  will  bf,  that,  in 
reporting  to  the  doctrine  of  our  ancestors^  as  con- 
tained in  the  preamble  to  the  Chester  act,  I  prove 
too  much  ;  tnat  the  grievance  from  a  wont  of 
representation  stated  in  that  preamble  goes  to  tlie 
whole  of  legislation  as  well  as  to  taxation,  And 
that  the  colonies,  grounding  themselves  upon  that 
doctrine,  will  apply  it  to  all  parts  of  legislative 
authority. 

To  this  objection,  with  all  possible  deference 
and  humility,  and  wishing  as  little  as  any  man 
living  to  impair  the  smallest  particle  of  our  supreme 
authority,  I  answer,  that  the  words  are  the  worrls 
of  pttrliamcnt,  and  not  mine  ;  and,  that  all  false 
and  inconclusive  inferences,  drawn  from  them, 
are  not  mine;  for  I  hcfirtiiy  disclaim  any  such 
inference.  I  have  chosen  the  words  of  an  act  of 
parliament,  which  Mr.  Grenvilte,  surely  a  tolerably 
zealous  and  very  judicious  advocate  lor  the  sove- 
reignty of  parliament,  formerly  moved  to  have 
read  at  your  table  in  confirmation  of  his  tenets. 
It  is  true,  that  Lord  Chatham  considered  these 
preambles  as  declaring  strongly  in  favour  of  his 
opinions.  He  was  a  no  less  powerfiil  advocate  for 
the  privileges  of  the  .Americans.  Ought  I  not  from 
hence  to  presume,  lliat  these  preambles  are  as 
favourable  as  possible  to  both,  when  properly 
tinderstood  ;  favourable  boUi  to  the  rights  of  par- 

•  The  Solicitor  Genrral  infonnefl  Mr.  B,  when  Uie  resoluHoni 
were  kcparately  moved,  that  th*  grieraoce  of  th«  Ju'lgw  partik- 


liament,  and  to  the  privilege  of  the  dependenciei 
of  this  crown  ?  But,  Sir,  the  object  of  grievance  m 
my  resolution  1   have  not  taken  from  the  C3w>t(^ 
but  from  the  Durham  act,  whicJi  conSoM  the  hani* 
ship  of  want  of  representation  to  the  case  of  mIk 
sidies  ;  and  which  therefore  falls  in  exactly  with  the 
case  of  the  colonies.     But  whether  the  unrqfife- 
sented  counties  were  de  jure,  or  de  facto^  boiiad, 
tlie  preambles  do  not  accurately  distingroish ;  Mr 
indeed  was  it  necessary  ;   for,  whether  dr  jnrt,  or 
de  facto,  the  legislature  thought  the  exercise  of  lii» 
power  of  taxing,  as  of  right,  or  as  of  fact  witbod 
right,  equally  a  grievance,  and  equally  oppreatita 
i  do  not  know,  that  the  colonies  ha*'e,  in  tut 
general  way,  or  in  any  cool  hour,  gone  mnrh  Sc 
yond  the  demand  of  immunity  in  reIatiot< 
It  is  not  fair  to  judge  of  tlie  temper  or  di- 
of  any  man,  or  any  set  of  men,  when  thcv  vn 
composed  and  at  rest,  from  their  conduct,  <irtliair 
expressions,  in  a  state  of  disturbance  and  irntatiun. 
It  is  besides  a  very  great  mistake  to  imag-ine, 
mankind   follow   up    practically   any    sfjero 
principle,  eitlier  of  government  or  of  freedoi 
far  as  it  will  go  in  argument  and  logical  ill 
We  Englishmen  stop  very  short  of  the  pritifi 
upon  which  we  support  any  given  part  iV  m 
constitution  ;  or  even  the  whole  of  it  toirefficf. 
could  easily,  if  I  bad  not  already  tired  you, 
you  very  striking  and  convincing  instanca 
This  is  nothing  but  what  is  natural  and 
All  government,  indeed  every  human  beneiSt 
enjoyment,  every  virtue,  and  every  prudent 
founded  on  compromise  and  barter.     We  bil 
inconveniences ;    we   give    and    lake ;    «re 
some  rights,  that  we  may  enjoy  othen;  veAf 
choose  rather  to  be  happy  citizens,  thtn 
disptitantfl.     As  we  must  give  aw^ay  some 
liberty,  to  enjoy  civil  advantages  ;  so  we 
sacrifice  some  civil  liberties,  for  the  odvan 
be  derived  from  the  communion  and  fello' 
of  a  great  empire.     But,  in  all   fair  dealings 
thing  bought  must  bear  some  proporli<»n  tfl 
purchase  paid.     None  will  barter  away  the* 
diate  jewel  of  his  soul.     Though  a  great  bf><i* 
apt  to  make  slaves  haughty,  yet  il  is  purrii; 
a  part  of    the  artificial  importance  of  a  J 
em[)ire  too  dear,  to  pay  for  it  all  essential 
and  all  the  intrinsick  dignity  of  humnn  o: 
None  of  us  who  would  not   risk  his  lifr 
than  foil  under  a  government  purely  arbitn»rt. 
although  there  are  some  amongst  us  whotliink 
constitution  wants  many  improvement*,  to 
it  a  complete  system  of  liberty ;  perhaps  noiw 
are  of  that  opinion  would  think  it  rijlit  to 
at  such  improvement,  by  disttirbing  his  rou 
and  risking  every  thing  that  is  dear  t«  hitn. 
every   arduous  enterprise,  we   consider  w%»t 
are  to  lose,  as  well  as  what  we  are  to  gain ;  u^ 
the  more  and  better  stake  of  liberty  every  \'^ 
possess,  the  less  they  will  ha/ard  in  a  vain  ttiri^ 
to  make  it  more.     These  are   the  ctrrtU  of  ■•• 
Man  acts  from  adequate  motives  relative  to  li»* 

Ing  of  the  profits  of  the  ttitmt  ha4  bten  ICdTHBil  by  < 
Bcoordlngly  the  molutioa  wii  r 
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iJ  not  on  metaphysical  speculations. 
tie  great  master  of  reasoning,  catjtions 
th  great  weight  and  propriety,  against 
of  delusive  geometrical  accuracy  in 
imentA,  as  the  most  fallacious  of  all 

iricans  will  have  no  interest  contrary 
deur  and  g-lory  of  England,  when  they 
tressed  by  the  weight  of  it ;  and  they 

be  inclined  to  respect  the  acts  of  a 
ling  legislature,  when  tlicy  see  tliem 
ibat  power,  which  is  it«eirthe  security, 
J,  of  llieir  secondary  imjmriance.  In 
nee.  my  mind   most  perf'ectlv   acqui- 

1  confess,  I  feel  not  the  least  alarm 
scontents  which  are  to  arise  from  put- 

at  their  ease ;  nor  do  I  apprehend  the 

of  tliis  empire,  from  giving,  by  an  act 
ce  and  indulgence,  to  two  millions  of 
citizens  some  share  of  those  rights, 
I  I  have  always  been  taught  to  value 

,  indeed,  that  this  power  of  graiuing, 
nierican  assemblies,  would  dissolve  the 
t  empire  ;  which  was  preserved  entire, 
^ales,  and  Chester,  and  Durham,  were 
Truly,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  know 
unity  means  ;  nor  has  it  ever  been 
lat  1  know,  in  the  constitutional  policy 
ntry.  Tlie  very  idea  of  subortlination 
eludes  this  notion  of  simple  and  undi- 
.  England  is  the  head  ;  but  she  is  not 
id  ihc  members  too.  Ireland  has  ever 
J»e  beginning  a  separate,  but  not  an 
t,  legislature  ;  which,  lar  from  distract- 
ted  the  union  of  tJie  whole.  Every 
fweetly  and  harmoniously  disposed 
th  islands  for  tfie  conservation  of  Eng- 
on.  and  the  communication  of  English 
I  do  not  see  tliat  the  same  principles 
le  cnrriefl  into  twenty  islands,  and  with 
kod  effect.  This  is  my  model  with  rc- 
lerica,  as  far  as  the  internal  circum- 
he  two  countries  are  the  same.  I  know 
nity  of  this  empire,  than  I  can  draw 
ample  during  these  periods,  when  it 
my  poor  understanding  more  united 
Mr,  or  tlian  it  is  likely  to  be  by  the 

*  I  apeak  of  these  methods,  I  recollect, 
er,  almost  too  late^  tliat  I  promised, 
i»hed,  to  »ay  something  of  tlie  propo- 
c  noble  lord*  on  the  floor,  which  has 
•ly  received,  and  stands  on  your  jour- 
Mrt  be  deeply  concemetl,  whenever  it  is 
me  to  contmue  a  difference  with  the 

*  this  house.  But  as  tlie  reasons  for 
ice  are  my  apology  for  thus  tmuhSing 
me  to  state  them  in  a  very  few  words. 
ipreas  tliem  into  as  small  a  body  as  1 
n,  haring  already  debated  that  matter 
>en  the  c^uestion  was  before  the  eom- 


•  Lord  North 


First,  then,  I  cannot  admit  tliat  proposition  of 
a  ransom  by  aviction  ;— because  it  is  a  mere  pro- 
ject. It  is  a  thing  new  ;  unheard  of;  sup]K>rtcd 
by  no  experience  ;  justified  by  no  analogy  ;  with- 
out example  of  our  ancestors,  or  root  in  the  con- 
stitution. 

It  is  neither  regular  parliamentary  taxation,  nor 
colony  grant.  Expfrimentum  in  corpore  vili,  is 
a  good  rule,  which  will  ever  make  me  adverse  to 
any  trial  of  experiments  on  what  is  certainly  the 
most  valuable  of  all  subjects ;  tlie  peace  of  this 
empire. 

Secondly,  it  is  an  experiment  which  must  be 
fatal  in  the  end  to  our  constitution.     For  what  is 
it  but  a  scheme  for  taxing  iJie  colonies  in  the  ante- 
chamber of  the  noble  lord  and  his  successors 
To  settle  the  quotas  and  propoilions  in  this  house,' 
is  clearly  impossible.     You,  Sir,  may  flatter  your- 
self, you  shall  sit  a  stale  auctioneer,  witli   your 
hammer  in  your  hand,  and  knock  down  to  each 
colony  as  it  bids.     But  to  settle  (on  the  plan  laid 
down  by  the  noble  lord)  the  true   proportional 
payment  for  four  or  five  and  twenty  goveniments, 
according  to  the  absolute  and  the  relative  wealth 
of  each,  and  according  to  the  British  proportion, 
of  wealth  and  burthen,  is  a  wild  and  chinicrical-l 
notion.     This  new  taxation  must  therefore  comfl 
in  by  the  back-door  of  the  constitution.     Eacb''^ 
quota  must  be  brought  to  this  house  ready  form- 
ed ;  you  can  neither  add   nor  alter.     You  must 
register  it.     You  can  do  nothing  further.     For  on 
what  grounds  can  yon  deliberate  either  before  or 
after   the    propositions  ?      You   cannot   hear   the 
counsel  for  all  these  provinces,  quarrelling:  each 
on  its  own  quantity  of  payment,  and  its  proportion 
to  others.      If  you  should  attempt  it,  the  commit- 
tee of  provincial  ways  and  means,  or  by  whatever 
other  name  it  will  delight  to  be  called,  must  swal- 
low up  ail  the  time  of  parliament. 

Thirdly,,  it  does  not  give  satisfaction  to  the  com- 
plaint of  the  colonies.  Tliey  complain,  that  they 
are  taxed  without  their  consent ;  you  answer,  that 
you  shall  fix  tJiesum  at  which  they  shall  be  taxed. 
That  is,  you  give  them  the  very  grievance  for  Uie 
remedy.  You  tell  them  indeed,  that  you  will  leave 
the  mode  to  themselves.  I  really  beg  pardon  :  it 
gives  me  pain  to  mention  it ;  hut  you  must  be 
sensible  that  you  will  not  perform  this  part  of  tJie 
compact.  For,  suppose  the  colonies  were  to  lay 
the  duties,  which  furnished  their  contingent,  upon 
the  importation  of  your  manufactures  ;  you  know 
you  would  never  sufler  such  a  tax  to  be  laid.  You 
know  too,  that  you  would  not  suffer  many  other 
modes  of  taxation.  So  that,  when  vou  come  to 
explain  yourself,  it  will  be  found,  tnat  you  will 
neither  leave  to  themselves  tlie  quantum  nor  the 
mode  ;  nor  indeed  any  thing.  The  whole  is  delu- 
sion from  one  end  to  the  other. 

Foiirtlily,  this  method  of  ransom  by  auction, 
unless  it  be  unirersallij  accepted,  will  phmge  you 
into  great  and  inextricablf  diffirulties.  In  whatj 
year  of  our  I.«ord  are  the  propoilions  of  payment 
to  be  settled  ?  To  say  nothing  of  the  impossibility 
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kthat  colony  agents  should  have  g^eneral  powers  of 
ixini^  the  colonies  at  lljeir  distTclion  ;  consider, 
I  ioiplore  you,  that  the  communication  by  special 
messages,  and  orders  between  tJjese  accents  and 
their  constituents  on  each  variation  of  the  case, 
when  the  parties  come  to  contend  tojjether,  and 
to  dispute  on  their  relative  proportions,  wil!  be  a 
matter  ot*  delay,  |>erplexity,  and  confusion  lJ«at 
never  can  have  an  end. 

If  all  the  colonies  do  not  appear  at  the  outcry, 
what  is  the  condition  of  those  assemblies,  wlio  offer 
by  themselves  or  their  agents,  to  tax  themselves 
up  to  your  ideas  of  their  proportion  ?  The  re- 
fractory colonies,  who  refuse  all  composition,  will 
remain  taxed  only  to  your  old  impositions,  which, 
however  grievous  in  principle,  are  trifling;  as  to 
production.  The  bbedieiil  colonics  in  this  scheme 
are  heavily  taxed  :  the  relVantory  remain  vmbur- 
thened.  What  will  you  do  ?  Will  you  lay  new 
and  heavier  taxes  by  parliament  on  the  disobe- 
dient ?  Pray  consider  in  wliat  way  you  can  do 
it.  You  arc  perfectly  convinced,  that,  in  the  way 
of  taxing,  you  can  do  nothing  but  at  the  ports. 
Now  suppose  it  is  Virfi^inia  that  refuses  to  appear 
at  your  auction,  while  Maryland  and  North  Caro- 
lina bid  handsomely  for  their  ransom,  and  are 
taxed  to  your  (piola,  how  will  you  put  tliese  colo- 
nies on  a  par  ?  Will  you  tax  the  tobacco  of  Vir- 
ginia ?  If  you  do,  you  give  its  deatli-wound  to 
your  English  revenue  at  home,  and  to  one  of  the 
very  greatest  articles  of  your  own  foreign  trade. 
If  you  tax  the  import  of  that  rebellious  colony, 
what  do  you  tax  but  your  own  majiufactures,  oi' 
the  goods  of  some  other  obedient,  and  already 
well  taxed,  colony  ?  Who  has  said  one  word  on 
this  labyrinth  of  detail,  wliich  bewilders  you  more 
and  more  as  you  enter  into  it  ?  Who  has  pre- 
sented, who  can  present  you  with  a  clue,  lo  lead 
you  out  of  it  .''  I  think,  Sir,  it  is  impossible,  that 
you  should  not  recollect  that  the  colony  bounds 
are  so  implicated  in  one  another  (you  know  jt  by 
your  otiier  experiments  in  the  bill  for  prohibiting 
the  New-Eneland  Hshery)  that  you  can  lay  no 
possible  restraints  on  almost  any  of  them  which 
rnay  not  be  presently  eluded,  if  you  do  not  con- 
found the  innocent  with  the  guilty,  and  burlhen 
those  whom,  upon  every  principle,  you  ought  to 
exonerate.  He  must  be  grossly  ignorant  of 
America,  who  thinks,  that,  without  falling  into 
this  confusion  of  all  rules  of  equity  and  policy, 
you  can  restrain  any  single  colony,  especialiy 
Virginia  and  Maryland,  the  central,  and  most 
imp<jrtunt  of  them  all. 

Let  it  also  be  considered,  that,  either  in  the 
present  confusion  you  settle  a  permanent  contin- 
gent, which  will  and  must  be  trifling ;  and  then 
you  liave  no  eftectual  revenue :  or  you  change 
the  quota  at  every  exigency  ;  and  then  on  every 
new  repartition  you  will  have  a  new  quarrel. 

Reflect  besides,  that  when  you  have  fixed  a 
quota  for  every  colony,  you  have  not  provided  for 
prompt  and  punctual  payment.  Sup|X)se  one. 
two,  Hve,  ten  years  arrears.  You  cannot  issue  a 
treasury  extent  against  the  failing  colony.     You 


must  make  new  Boston  port  bills,  new 
laws,  new  acts  for  dragging  men  lo  En| 
trial.  You  must  send  out  new  fleets,  new  unn^l 
All  is  to  begin  again.  From  tliis  day  forvanl  t!»| 
empire  is  never  to  know  an  hours  Iranqmllutr, 
An  inle.stine  fire  will  be  kept  alive  in  the  liowdtl 
of  the  colonies,  which  one  time  or  other  must  am-\ 
sume  this  whole  empire.  I  allow  indeed  tluiiktl 
empire  of  Germany  raises  her  revenue  and  IwJ 
troops  by  quotas  and  contingents;  but  the  revrai 
of  the  empire,  and  the  array  of  the  empire,  ill 
worst  revenue  and  the  worst  army  in  the  vnnid. 

Instead  of  a  standing  revenue,  you  wilt  die 
fore  have  a  perpetual  quarrel.  Indeed  the 
lord,  who  proposed  this  projef't  of  a  ransoro  b^j 
auction,  seemed  himself  to  be  of  tliat  optniB^j 
His  project  was  rattier  designed  for  bneakingi 
union  of  the  colonies,  than  for 
revenue.  He  confessed,  he  apprehended  tftl|1 
proposal  would  not  be  to  their  taste.  I  WJ^ 
scheme  of  disunion  seems  to  be  at  the  boll 
the  project :  for  I  will  not  suspect  that  tliei 
lord  meant  nothing  but  merely  to  deluiJei 
nation  by  an  airy  phantom  which  he  never  ink 
ed  to  realize.  But  whatijver  his  views  tMfJ 
as  I  propose  the  peace  and  union  of  the 
as  the  very  foundation  of  my  plan,  it  caunccl 
cord  with  one  whose  foundation  is  pierpetuiJl 
cord. 

Compare  the  two.     This  I  offer  to  pite 
plain  and  simple.    The  other  full  of  perfilexMJ 
intricate  mazes.     This  is  mild  ;  that  liardi. 
is  found  by  experience  etfectual  for  its  par 
the  other  is  a  new  project.     This  is  nniTpml:! 
otlier  calculated  for  certain  colonies  only, 
is   immediate   in   its  conciliatory  operatio*;^ 
otlier  remote,  contingent,  full  of  hauuU. 
is  wliat  becomes  the  dignity  of  a  rulin| 
gratuitous,    unconditional,   and  not  held 
matter  of  bargain  and  sale.    I  have  done  I 
in  proposing  it  lo  you,     I  have  indeed 
by  a  long  discourse ;  but  tliia  is  tlie  misf! 
those  to  whose  influence  nothing  will  be  en 
and  who  must  win  evei-y  inch  of  llii-ir  £;fiinii4l 
argument.     You  have  heard  me  widi  ?«'"" 
May  you  decide  witli  wisdom  !     For  m* 
feci  my  mind  greatly  disburthened  by  wh«t  II 
done  to-day,     I  have  been  tl)e  Ics.^  '  .  : 
ing  your  patience,  because  on  this  ^ 
lo  spare  it  altogether  in  future.     1  h.nt  U-i» 
fort,  that  in  every  stage  of  the  American  iff* 
have  steadily  opposed  the  measures  ihailwK| 
rluced   the  confusion,  and  may  bring  on  \'^\ 
struclion,  of  this  empire.     I   now  go  lO  fel 
risk   a  proposal  of  my  own.     If  I  canwtj 
peace  to  my  country,  I  give  it  to  my  i 

But  what  (says  the  financier)  is  peicti 
without  money  ?     Your  plan  gives  us  w>i 
No  !     But  it  does— For  it  secure*  to  thei 
the  power  of  REFUSAL;  the  first  of  all  n* 
Exfjerience  is  a  cheat,  and  fact  a  lin'  -C  • 
in  the  subject  of  proportioning  his  . 
granting  at  all,  has  not  been   foiiml  u 
mine  of  revenue  ever  discovered  bv  the  skill  < 
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jrtuae  of  man.  It  does  not  indeed  vote  you 
1,752 :  11:  2|th8,  nor  any  other  paltry 
d  sum, — But  it  gives  the  strong  box  itself. 
Bud,  tJve  bank,  frtim  whence  only  revenues 
wise  amongst  a  people  sensible  of  freedom  : 
10  luditur  area.  Cannot  yon  in  Eng-Iand ; 
rt  you  at  this  time  of  day ;  cannot  you,  a  house 
(timons,  trust  to  the  principle  which  has  raised 
(plity  a  revenue,  and  accumulated  a  debt  of 
UO  millions  in  this  country  ?  Is  this,  principle 
true  in  England,  and  false  every  where  else  ? 
lot  true  in  Ireland  ?  Has  it  not  fjitherto  been 
b  the  colonie*  ?  Why  should  you  presume, 
in  any  country,  a  body  duly  constituted  for 
iinction,  will  neg^lect  to  perform  its  duty,  and 
ate  its  trust  ?  Such  a  presujnption  would  go 
it  all  governments  in  all  modes.  But,  in 
,  this  dread  of  ptnur,'  of  supply,  from  a  free 
ibly,  has  no  foundation  in  nature.  For  first 
#e,  lliat  besides  the  desire  which  all  men 
naturally  of  supporting  the  honour  of  their 
^rernraent,  tliat  sense  of  dignity,  and  that 
ty  to  property,  which  ever  attend  freedom, 
I  tendency  to  increase  the  stock  of  tlie  free 
(bnity.  Most  may  he  taken  where  most  is 
lulated.  And  what  h  the  soil  or  climate 
•  experience  has  not  uniformly  proved,  that 
ftluntary  flow  of  heaped-up  plenty,  liursling 
the  weight  of  its  own  rich  luxuriance,  has 
tin  with  a  more  copious  stream  of  revenue, 
could  be  squeezed  from  the  dry  husks  of 
Iwd  indigence,  by  the  straining  of  all  the 
|k  machinery  in  the  world. 
pt  we  know.  Uiat  parties  must  ever  exist  in  a 
puntry.  We  know  too,  that  the  emulations 
|l  parties,  their  contradictions, their  reciprocal 
lilies,  their  hopes,  and  their  fears,  must  send 
fell  in  tlieir  turns  to  him  that  holds  the  balance 
( rtate.  The  parties  are  the  gamesters  ;  but 
kroent  keeps  the  table,  and  is  sure  to  be  the 
ir  in  the  end.  When  this  game  is  played, 
Py  think  it  is  more  to  be  feared,  that  tlie 
^  will  be  exhausted,  than  that  government 
tot  he  supplied.  Whereas,  whatever  is  got 
fLA  of  absolute  power  ill  obeyed,  because 
l«  or  by  contracts  ill  kept,  because  constrain- 
be  narrow,  feeble,  uncertain,  and  pre- 
t**  Ease  would  retract  votos  made  in  pain, 

aiul  void." 

one,  proCeit  against  compounding  our 

it:  I  declare  against  compounding  for  a 

torn,   the    immense,    evergrowing, 

1  ^bt,  which  is  due  to  generous  government 

ctcd  fre«fdoni.     And  so  may  I  speed  in 

It  object  I  propose  to  you,  as  I  think  it 

not  only  be  an  act  of  injustice,  but  would 

i  worat  economy  in  the  world,  to  compel  the 

■a  to  a  sum  certain,  cither  in  the  way  <'f 

p.  or  in  the  way  of  compulsory  compact. 

\  to  clear  up  my  ideas  on  this  Mibjecl — a 

He  from  America  transmitted  hither  — do  not 

fc  yourselves — you  never  ctn  receive  it  —  No, 

•Iiiliing.     We  have  exjMJricnce   that  from 

f  countries  it  is  not  to  be  expected.  If,  when 


you  attempted  to  extract  revenue  from  Bengal, 
you  were  obliged  to  return  in  loan  what  you  had 
taken  in  imposition ;  what  can  you  expect  from 
North  America?  For  certainly,  if  ever  there  was 
a  country  qualified  to  produce  wealth,  it  is  India; 
or  an  institution  fit  for  the  transmission,  it  is  the 
East-India  company.  America  lias  none  of  these 
aptitudes.  If  America  gives  you  taxable  objects, 
on  which  you  lay  your  duties  here,  and  gives  you, 
at  the  same  time,  a  surplus  by  a  foreign  sale  of 
her  commodities  to  pay  tlie  duties  on  these  objects, 
whicli  you  lax  at  home,  she  has  performed  her 
part  to  the  British  revenue.  But  w^th  regard  to 
her  own  internal  establishments  ;  she  may,  I  doubt 
not  she  will,  contribute  in  moderation.  1  say  in 
moderation  ;  for  she  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to 
exhaust  herself.  She  ought  to  be  reserved  to  a 
war;  the  weight  of  which,  with  the  enemies  that 
we  are  most  likely  to  have,  must  be  considerable 
in  her  rjuartcr  of  the  globe.  There  she  may  senre 
you,  and  sen-e  yon  essentiallv. 

For  that  service,  for  all  service,  whether  of 
revenue,  trade,  or  empire,  my  trust  is  in  her  inte- 
rest in  the  British  constitution.  My  hold  of  the 
colonies  is  iji  I  he  close  atFcction  which  grows  from 
common  names,  from  kindred  blood,  from  simitar 
privileges,  and  equal  protection.  These  are  ties, 
which,  though  light  as  air,  are  as  strong  as  links 
of  iron.  l.et  the  colonies  always  keep  the  idea 
of  their  civil  rights  associated  with  your  govern- 
ment;— they  will  cling  and  grapple  to  you;  and 
no  force  under  heaven  will  be  of  power  to  tear 
them  from  their  allegiance.  But  let  it  be  once 
understood,  that  your  government  may  be  one 
thing,  and  their  privileges  another:  that  these  two 
things  may  exi-st  without  any  mutual  relation; 
the  cement  is  gone;  the  cohesion  is  loosened;  and 
every  thing  hastens  to  decay  and  dissolution.  As 
long  as  you  have  the  wisdom  to  keep  the  sovereign 
authority  of  tijis  country  as  the  sanctuary  of  liberty, 
the  sacred  temple  consecrated  to  our  couimoji 
faith,  wherever  the  chosen  race  and  sons  of  England 
worship  freedom,  they  will  turn  tlieir  faces  towards 
you.  The  more  they  mnltiplv,  the  more  friends 
you  will  have;  the  more  ardently  they  love  liberty, 
the  more  perl\;ct  will  be  their  obedience.  Slavery 
they  can  have  any  where.  It  is  a  weed  that 
grows  in  every  soil.  They  may  have  it  from 
Spain,  they  may  have  it  from  Prussia.  But,  until 
you  l>ecome  lost  to  all  fcclitjg  of  your  true  interest 
and  your  natural  dignity,  freedom  they  can  have 
from  none  but  you.  This  is  the  commodity  of 
price,  of  wiiich  you  have  the  monojioly.  This  is 
ihe  true  act  of  navigation,  which  binds  to  you 
the  commerce  of  the  colonies,  and  through  them 
secures  to  you  the  wealth  of  tht  world.  Deny 
them  this  participation  of  freedom,  and  you  break 
that  sole  bond,  which  originally  made,  and  must 
still  preserve,  the  unity  of  the  empire.  Do  not 
entertain  so  weak  an  imagination,  as  tliat  your 
registers  and  your  bonds,  your  affidavits  and  your 
sufferances,  your  cockets  and  your  clearances,  are 
what  form  the  great  securities  of  your  commerce. 
Do  not  dream  that  your  letters  of  office,  and  your 
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instructions,  and  your  suspending  clauses,  are  the 
things  that  hold  together  the  great  contexture  of 
this  mysterious  whole.  These  things  do  not  make 
your  government.  Dead  instruments,  passive  toob 
as  they  are,  it  is  the  spirit  of  the  English  conimu- 
nion  that  gives  all  their  life  and  efficacy  to  them. 
It  is  iJie  spirit  of  the  English  constitution,  which, 
infused  through  the  mighty  mass,  pervades,  feeds, 
unite.s,  invigorates,  vivifies  every  part  of  the  empire, 
even  down  to  tfie  minutest  member. 

Is  it  not  the  same  virtue  which  does  every  thing 
for  us  here  in  England  ?  Do  you  imagine  then, 
tliat  it  is  the  land  tax  act  which  raises  your  reve- 
nue ?  that  it  is  the  annua)  vote  in  the  committee 
of  supply,  which  gives  you  your  army  ?  or  that  it 
is  the  mutiny  bill,  which  inspires  it  with  bravery 
and  discipline  ?  No  !  surely  no  !  It  is  the  love  of 
the  people  ;  it  is  their  attachment  to  their  govern- 
ment, from  the  sense  of  the  deep  stake  ihey  have 
in  such  a  glorious  institution,  which  gives  yon  your 
array  and  your  navy,  and  infuses  into  both  that 
liberal  obedience,  without  which  your  army  would 
be  a  base  rabble,  and  your  navy  nothing  but  rot- 
ten  timber. 

All  this,  I  know  well  enough,  will  sound  wild 
and  chimerical  to  the  profane  herd  of  those  vulgar 
and  mechanical  politicians,  who  have  no  place 
among  us  ;  a  sort  of  people  who  think  that  nothing 
exists  but  what  is  gross  and  material  ;  and  who 
therefore,  far  from  being  ijnalilied  to  be  directors 
of  the  great  movement  of  empire,  are  not  fit  to 
turn  a  wheel  in  the  machine.  But  to  men  truly 
initiated  and  rightly  taught,  these  rulingand  master 
principles,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  such  men 
as  I  liave  mentione<J,  have  no  substantial  ex- 
istence, are  in  truth  every  thing,  and  all  in  all. 
Magnanimity  in  politicks  is  not  seldom  the  truest 
wisdom  ;  and  a  great  empire  and  little  minds  go 
ill  together.  If  we  are  conscious  of  our  situation, 
and  glow  with  zeal  to  fill  our  places  as  becomes  our 
station  and  ourselves,  we  ought  to  auspicate  all 
our  publick  proceedings  on  America,  with  tire  old 
warning  of  the  church,  Sursum  corda  !  We  ought 
to  elevate  our  minds  to  the  greatness  of  that  trust 
to  which  the  order  of  Providence  lias  called  us. 
By  adverting  lo  the  dignity  of  this  high  calling, 
our  ancestors  have  turned  a  savage  wilderness  into 
a  glorious  empire:  and  have  made  the  most  ex- 
tensive, and  the  only  honourable  conquests,  not  by 
destroying,  but  by  promoting  the  wealth,  the 
number,  the  happiness  of  the  human  race.  Let 
us  get  an  American  revenue  as  we  have  got  an 
American  empire.  English  privileg^es  have  made 
it  ail  that  it  is ;  English  privileges  alone  will  make 
it  all  it  can  Im>. 

In  full  confidence  of  this  unalterable  Iriith,  I 
now  ( fjund  felix  faiistumque  sit) — lay  the  first 
Btone  of  the  temple  of  peace;  and  I  move  you, 

"  That  the  cfilonics  and  plantations  of  Great 
*'  Britain  in  North  America,  consisting  of  four- 
**  lecn  separate  governmcrtls,  and  containing  two 


♦  Thr  Br«  four  i:. 

t|n«  put  on  tb>>in      ' 

Tbewontetd  ttni 


<■•)  hud  the  previous  quf«- 

-atlvcV 
iicndmcnt  th>t  was  carried, 


millions  and  upwards  of  free  inhabitant)*,  ha»e 
not  had  the  liberty  and  privilege  of  elccUnj 
and  sending  any  knights  and  burgesses,  i-r 
others,  to  represent  them  in  tlie  higli  court  ()f 
parliament." 


Upon  this  resolution,  the  previous  questJoo  \ 
put,  and  carried  ; — for  the  previous  question  27(^ 

against  it  78. 


As  tlie  propositions  were  opened  separately  it 
the  body  of  the  speech,  the  reader  perhaps  ma^ 
wish  to  see  the  whole  of  them  together,  in  tic 
form  in  which  they  were  moved  for. 

"  MOVED, 

"  That  the  colonies  and  plantations  of  Grwt 
"  Britain  in  Nortlj  America,  consisting  of  fourtea 
**  separate  governments,  and  containing  two  md> 
"  lions  and  upwards  of  free  inhabitants,  lure  sot 
*'  had  the  liberty  and  privilege  of  electing  and  semi* 
*'  ing  any  knights  and  burgesses,  or  others,  tars 
"  present  them  in  the  high  court  of  parliaoieaL* 

"  That  tile  said  colonies  and  pUintaibnt 
"  been  made  liable  to,  and  bounden  h'    <■■ 
"  subsidies,  payments,  rates,  and  taxe$. 
*'  granted  by  parliament ;  though  the  sam  t"i  ( -i 
"  and  plantations  have  not  tlieir  knight*  aiid  b*- 
*'  gesscs,  in  the  said  high  court  of  parlianiMit,/! 
"  their  own  election,  to  represent  the  coaiiam 
"  of  their  country,  by  luck  whereof,  they  km 
"  fjeen  oftentimes  touched  and  grieved  hn  n^ 
"  sidles  given,  yranted,  utid  assented  ,' 
"  said  court,  in  a  manner  prejvdiciul  to 
"  monwealth,  quietness,  resty  and  peace,  «j ik 
"  subjects  inhahitiuff  u-^ithin  the  same" 

"  That,  from  the  distance  of  Uic  said  coli 
"  and  fram  otlier  circumstances,  no  method 
"  hitheiio   been   devised  for   procuring  a  re^ 
"  senlation  in  parliament  for  the  said  cqloni».' 

"  That  each  of  the  said  colonies  h«tli 
*'  itself  a  body,  chosen,  in  part  or  in  tlie  whole, 
'*  the  freemen,  freeholders,  or  other  free  tnlnb^ 
"  tants  thereof,  commonly  called  the  penerjli 
**  seinbly,  or  general  court ;  wilii  powers  leirsllxB 
"  raise,  levy,  and  assess,  according  to  tli>  *■'«'•' 
"  usage  of  such  colonies,  duties  and  taxts  :  ■>  .  > 
"  defraying  all  sorts  of  publick  »ervic«8."' 

••  That  the  said  general  asseinblie»,  ircnmi 
'*  courts,  or  other  bodies,  legally  qualiti**!  • 
"  aforesaid,  have  at  sundry  time*  freely  sraniri 
"  several  larire  subsidies  and  publick  ai'l-  i  ' ' 
'*  majesty's  service,  according  to  their  .ini. ;  • 
"  when  re(juired  thereto  by  letter  from  oni  « i  Kt 
"  majesty's  principal  secretaries  of  stute ;  ami  l^ 
"  their  right  to  grant  the  same,  and  thrir  dw** 
*'  fulness  and  sufficiency  in  the  said  grant*,  law" 
"  been  at  sundry  times  acknowledge<l  by  paHa- 
"  menf." 


left  nut  of  the  motion  .  whirh  wilt  appear  in  the  iounnKt*^ 
it  i5  not  ttic  prsctlct  to  insert  Hicti  MocixlmciiU  in  Uk  t****- 
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hath  been  found  by  experience,  tlmt 
mer  of  ^antin^  tlie  said  supplies  and 
,  bv  the  said  preneral  assembliesi,  hatii  been 
e  agreeable  to  llie  inhabitants  of  the  said 
tties,  and  more  beneficial  and  conducive  to 
publicic  service,  than  the  mocJe  of  giving^  and 
iting^  aids  and  subsidies  in  parttament  to  be 
k1  and  paid  in  the  said  colonies." 
hat  it  may  be  proper  to  repeal  an  act, 
ie  in  the  7th  year  of  the  rei*n  of  his  present 
esty,  intilulefl,  An  act  for  granting  certain 
es  in  the  British  colonies  and  plantations  in 
jrica ;  for  allowing  a  drawback  of  ihe  duties 
nistoms,  npon  the  exportation  from  this 
[dom,  of  coffee  and  cocoa-nuts,  of  the  pro- 
s  of  the  said  colonies  or  plantations ;  for 
luin^  the  drawbacks  payable  on  China 
ire  exported  to  America ;  and  for 
effectually  preventing;  the  clandestine 
ling'  of  goods  in  the  said  colonies  and  phiu- 
jns," 

hat  it  tnay  be  proper  to  repeal  an  act,  made 
be  14th  year  of  the  reiijn  of  his  present 
fcsty,  intitided,  An  act  to  discontinue,  in  such 
tnc'r,  and  for  such  time,  as  are  therein  men- 
ed,  the  landing  and  discharging-,  lading  or 
ping  of  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  at 
town,  and  within  the  harbour,  of  Boston, 
Ite  province  of  Massachuset's  Bay,  in  North 
erica." 

bat  it  may  l>e  proper  to  repeal  an  act,  made 
the  14th  year  of  the  reign  of  his  present 
esty,  intituled.  An  act  for  the  impartial  admi- 
ration  of  justice,  in  cases  of  persons  question- 
for  any  acts  done  by  them  in  the  execution 
he  law,  or  for  the  suppression  of  riots  and 


tumults,  in  the  province  of  Massachuset's  Bay, 
in  New  England." 

"  That  it  is  proper  to  repeal  an  act,  made  in 
tlie  1 4th  year  of  the  reign  of  his  present  majesty, 
intituled,  An  act  for  the  better  regulating  the 
government  of  the  province  of  Massachuset'a 
Bay,  in  New  England." 

"  That  it  is  proper  to  explain  and  amend 
an  act  made  in  tlie  35ih  year  of  the  reign 
of  King  Henry  V'HL,  intituled.  An  act  for  the 
trial  of  treaaons  committed  out  of  the  King's 
dominions." 

"  That,  from  the  time  when  the  general  assembly, 
or  general  court,  of  any  colony  or  plantation, 
in  North  America,  shall  have  appointed,  by 
act  of  assembly  duly  confirmed,  a  settled  salary 
to  the  offices  of  the  chief  justice  and  jtidgcs  of 
the  auperiour  courts,  it  may  be  proper  that  the 
said  chief  justice  and  other  judges  of  the 
superiour  courts  of  such  colony  shall  hold  his 
and  their  office  and  offices  during  their  good 
behaviour  ;  and  shall  not  be  removed  therefrom, 
but  when  the  said  removal  shaH  be  adjudged 
by  his  majesty  in  council,  \i\ton  a  hearing  on 
complaint  from  the  general  assembly,  or  on  a 
complaint  from  the  govemour,  or  council,  or  tlie 
house  of  representatives,  severallv,  of  the 
colony  in  which  the  said  chief  justice  and  other 
judges  have  exercised  the  said  office." 
"  That  it  may  be  proper  to  regulate  the  courts 
■  of  admiralty,  or  vice-admiralty,  authorized  by 
the  15th  chapter  of  the  4th  of  George  HL,  in 
'  such  a  manner,  as  to  make  the  same  more 
'  commodious  to  those  who  sue,  or  are  sued,  in 
'  the  said  courts ;  and  to  provide  for  the  more 
decent  maintenance  of  the  judges  of  the  same." 


A  LEITER  FROM  MR.  BURKE, 
JOHN    FARR    AND     JOHN    HARRIS,    Esqrs. 

SHERIFFS  OP  THE  CITY  OF  BRISTOL  i 

ON   THE    AFFAIRS    OF   AMERICA. 

1777. 


Gentlemen, 

I  HAVE  the  honour  of  sending  you  the  two  last 
acts  which  have  been  passed  with  regard  to  the 
troubles  in  America.  These  acts  are  similar  to  all 
the  rest  wliich  have  been  made  on  the  same  sub- 
ject. Thev  operate  by  the  same  principle ;  and 
they  are  derived  from  the  very  same  policy.  I 
tJiink  they  complete  the  number  of  that  sort  of 
statutes  to  nine.  It  affords  no  matter  for  very 
pleasing  reflection  to  observe,  that  our  subjects 
diminish,  as  our  laws  encrease. 

If  I  fiave  tlie  misfortune  of  differine:  with  some 
of  my  fellow-cilizciis  on  this  threat  and  arduous 
subject,  it  is  no  small  consolation  to  me  that  I  do 
not  dtfier  from  you.  With  you  I  am  perfectly 
united.  We  are  heartily  agreed  in  our  detestation 
of  a  civil  war.  We  have  ever  expressed  the  most 
unqualified  disapprobation  of  all  the  steps  wliich 
have  led  to  it,  and  of  all  those  which  tend  to  pro- 
long it.  And  I  have  no  doubt  that  we  feel  exactly 
tlie  same  emotions  of  prief  and  shame  on  all  its 
miserable  consequences ;  wlietber  they  appear,  on 
the  one  side  or  the  other,  in  the  shape  of  victgries 
or  defeats,  of  captures  made  from  the  EDglish  on 
the  continent,  or  from  tlie  F.no^lish  in  these  islands ; 
of  legislative  regulations  which  subvert  ihc  liber- 
ties of  our  brethren,  or  which  undermine  our 
own. 

Of  the  first  of  these  statutes  (that  for  the  letter 
of  marque)  I  shall  say  little.  Exceptionable  as  it 
may  be,  and  as  I  think  it  is  in  some  particulars, 
it  seems  the  natural,  perhaps  the  necessary,  result 
of  the  measures  we  have  taken,  and  tlie  situation 
we  are  in.  The  other  (for  a  partial  suspension  of 
the  Habeas  Corpus)  appears  to  be  of  a  much 
deeper  malignity.  During  its  progress  through 
the  house  of  commons,  it  has  lieen  amended,  so 
as  to  express,  more  distinctly  than  at  first  it  did> 
the  avowed  sentiments  of  those  who  framed  it ; 
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and  tlie  main  ground  of  my  exception  to 
cause  it  does  express,  and  does  carry  inlO( 
tion,  purposes  which  appear  to  me  so  coal 
tory  to  all  the  principles,  not  only  of  tlie 
tional  policy  of  Great  Britain,  but  even 
species  of  hostile  justice,  which  no  asperity  i 
wholly  extinguishes  in  the  minds  of  a  ciiil 
people. 

It  seems  to  have  in  view  two  capital  ob|c 
fij-st,  to  enable  administration  to  confine, 
as  it.  shall  think  proper,  those  whom  that  ic 
pleased  to  qualify  by  the  name  of  pirntct.  11 
so  fiualified  I  understand  to  be  the  cor 
and  mariners  of  such  privateers  and  !>hi{ 
belonging  to  the  colonies,  as  in  the  cour 
unhappy  cnntcjit  may  fall  into  the  hand 
crown.  They  are  therefore  to  be  det 
prison,  under  the  criminal  description  of 
to  a  future  trial  and  ignominious  punii 
whenever  circumstances  shall  make  it  con« 
to  execute  vengeance  on  tliem,  under  the  J 
of  that  odious  and  infamous  ofi'ence. 

To  this  first  purpose  of  tlie  law  I  hav* 
dislike  ;  because  the  act  docs  not  (ax  all 
all  equitable  transactions  ought  to  do)  f« 
scribe  its  object.     Tlie  persons  who  makej 
war  upon  us,  in  consequence  of  the 
bles^  may  be  rebels :  but  to  call  and  tnwtt 
pirates,  is  confouiiding,  not  only  the  nat 
tinction  of  things,  but  the  order  of  crimes:] 
whether  by  putting  them   from  a  higher. 
the  scale  to  Uie  lower,  or  from  the  lo? 
higher,  is  never  done  without  dangerously  i 
dering  the  whole  frame  of  jurisprudence, 
piracy  may  be,  in  the  eye  of  the  lAw,a/ctf| 
than  treason ;  yet  as  both  are,  in  effect.  _ 
with  the  same  death,  the  same  forfeiture,  ■>! 
same  corruption  of  blood,  I  never  would ttiv  i 
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Mj  fcllow-creaturc  whatever  any  sort  of  advan- 
tt^  which  he  niuy  derive  to  His  safety  from  the 
pity  of  mankind,  or  to  his  reputation  from  their 
general  fet>ltngs,  by  degrading  his  otfcnce.  when  I 
cannot  soften  his  puntslimt:nt.  The  g-eneral  sense 
of  mankind  tells  me,  that  those  offences,  which 
may  possibly  arise  from  mistaken  virtue,  are  not  in 
tke  cla&s  of  infamous  actions.  Lord  Coke,  the 
:le  of  the  English  law,  conforms  to  that  gene- 
iMnie  where  he  says,  that  '^  those  things  whieh 
I  of  the  hij^hest  criminality  may  he  of  the  least 
ice."  The  act  prepares  a  sort  of  maske<)  pro- 
ling,  not  honourable  to  the  justice  of  tfu.*  king'- 
I,  and  by  no  means  necessary  for  its  safety,  I 
nuinot  enter  into  it.  If  Lord  Batmerino,  in  the 
bu.  rebellion,  had  driven  otf  tl)e  cattte  of  twenty 
(lans,  1  should  have  thought  it  would  have  been  a 
nndftious  and  low  ju^g-le,  utterly  unworthy  of 
iliness  of  an  Eng^lisb  judicature,  to  have 
him  for  felony  as  a  stealer  of  cows. 

i,  I  must  honestly  tell  you,  that  I  could 

kirote  for,  or  countenance  iti  any  way,  a  statute, 

stigmatizes,  with  the  crime  of  piracy,  these 

I,  whom  an  act  of  parliament  had  previousiy 

out  of  tJie  protection  of  the  law.      When  the 

llature  of  this  kin^om  had  ordered  all  their 

■aii  goods,  for  the  mere  new-created  ofienee 

ig  trade,  to  be  divided  as  a  spoil  among 

sn  of  the  navy, — to  consider  the  necessary 

of  an   unhappy,   proscribed,   interdicted 

M  iJje  crime  of  piracy,  would   have  ap- 

m  any  other  legislature  tlian  ours,  a  strain 

insultiniT  and  most  unnatural  cruelty 

jce.     1  assure  you  1  never  remember  to 

eaid  of  any  tiling  like  it  in  any  time  or 

fcoofid  professed  purpose  of  the  act  is  to 
in  Enptanil  for  trial  those  who  fihall  commit 
treason  in  America. 
,jfou  may  be  enabled  to  enter  into  the  true 
'  *le  present  law,  it  is  necessary,  gentlemen. 
Be  you,  that  tfture  is  an  act,  made  so  long^ 
in  the  reii^rn  of  Henry  the  Eightli,  before 
tence  or  thought  of  any  English  colonies  in 
t,  for  the  trial  in  this  kingdom  of  treasons 
iktcd  out  of  the  realm.       In  lire  year  1769, 
It   thought  projKir  to  a^-Hjuaint  the  crown 
tlieir  construction  of  that  act  in  a  formal 
wia'rein   they   intreated   his  majesty   to 
ifBCMMM.  charged  with  high  treason  in  Anii'- 
ilO  be  trrought  into   this  kingdom   for  trr-al. 
|Ul*»  twi  of  Iftnry  the  Eighth,  so  construed  and 
tlird,  almost  alt  that  is  substantial  and  be- 
in  a  trial  by  jur>'  is  taken  away  from  the 
rljn  the  colonies.    This  is  however  saying  too 
for  to  try  a  man  under  that  act  is,  in  etfect, 
tdctun   him  uuheanJ.     A  pe»-son  Is  brouglil 
in  tile  dungeon  of  a  8hi|)'s  hold  ;  thence  he 
utcd  into  a  dungeon  on  land  ;  loaded  with 
unfurniAhed  with   money,   unsupported  bv 
ihnx  thousand  milc^i  from  all  means  of 
tn  or  confronting  evidence,  where  no 
circumstance  that  tends  to  detect  perjury, 
»ibly  be  judgvd  of; — such  a  person  may  be 


executed  according  to  form,  but  he  can  never  be 
tried  according  to  justice. 

I  therefore  could  never  reconcile  myself  to  the 
bill  I  send  you ;  which  is  expressly  provided  to 
remove  all  inconveniences  from  the  establishment 
of  a  mode  of  trial,  which  has  ever  appeared  to  me 
most  unjust  and  most  uncmistitulioiial.  Far  from 
removing  the  difficulties  which  impede  the  execu- 
tion of  so  mischievous  a  project,  I  would  heap  new 
difficulties  upon  it,  if  it  were  in  my  power.  All 
the  ancient,  honest,  juridical  principles  and  insti- 
tutions of  England  are  so  many  clogs  to  check  and 
retaid  Uie  headlong  course  of  violence  and  oppres- 
sion. Tliey  were  invented  for  this  one  good  pur- 
pose, that  what  was  not  just  should  not  be  conve- 
nient. Convinced  of  this,  I  would  leave  things 
as  I  found  them.  The  old,  cool-headed,  general 
law,  is  as  good  as  any  deviatloo  dictated  by  pre- 
sent heat. 

I  could  see  no  fair,  justifiable  expedience  pleaded 
to  favour  this  new  suspension  of  the  liberty  of  the 
subject.  If  the  English  in  the  colonics  can  support 
the  independency,  to  which  they  have  been  unfor- 
tunately driven,  I  suppose  nobody  has  such  a  fana- 
tical zeal  for  the  criminal  justice  of  Henry  the 
Eighth,  that  he  wilt  contend  for  executions  which 
must  be  retaliated  tenfold  on  his  own  friends ;  or 
who  has  conceived  so  strange  an  idea  of  English 
dignity,  as  to  think  the  defeats  in  America  com- 
pensated by  the  triumphs  at  Tyburn.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  tt>e  colonies  are  reduced  to  the  obedience 
of  the  crown,  there  must  be,  under  that  authority, 
tribunals  in  the  country  itself,  fully  competent  to 
administer  Justice  on  alt  otienders.  But  if  there 
are  not,  and  that  we  musit  suppose  a  thing  so  hu- 
miliating to  our  government,  as  that  all  tliis  vast 
continent  should  unanimously  concur  in  thinking, 
thai  no  ill  fortune  can  convert  resistance  to  the 
royal  authority  into  a  criminal  act,  we  may  call 
the  effect  of  our  victory  peace,  or  obedience,  or 
what  we  will :  but  the  war  is  not  ended  ;  the  hos- 
tile mind  continues  in  full  vigour,  and  it  continues 
under  a  woise  form.  If  your  peace  be  nothing 
more  than  a  sullen  f>auBC  from  arms  ;  if  their  quiet 
be  notliintj  but  llie  meditation  of  revenge,  where 
smitten  pride  smarting  from  its  wounds,  festers 
into  new  rancour,  neither  the  act  of  Ilcnrv  the 
Eighth,  nor  its  handmaid  of  this  reign,  will  an- 
swer any  wise  end  of  |x»licy  or  justice.  For  if  the 
bloody  fiL'lds,  which  they  saw  and  felt,  are  not  suf- 
Kcient  to  subdue  the  re;ison  of  America,  (to  use 
the  expressive  phrase  of  a  great  lord  in  office,)  it 
is  not  the  judicial  slaughter,  which  is  nmde  in 
anotlier  hemisphere  against  their  universal  sense  of 
justice,  that  will  ever  reconcile  them  to  the  British 
government. 

I  take  it  for  granted,  gentlemen,  that  we  sym- 
pathize in  a  proper  horrour  of  all  punislunent 
further  than  as  it  serves  for  an  example.  To  whom 
(hen  does  the  example  of  an  execution  in  England 
for  this  American  rebellion  apply  •  Remember, 
you  are  told  every  day,  Uiat  the  present  is  a  con- 
test between  the  two  countries  ;  and  tlmt  we  in 
England  arc  at  war  for  our  own  dignity  against  our 
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rebellioua  children.  Is  this  true  ?  if  it  be,  it  is 
surely  among  sucli  rebellious  cbildren  that  exam- 
ples for  disobedience  should  be  made,  to  be  in  any 
dea:ree  instructive  :  for  whoever  thought  of  leach- 
ing parents  their  duty  by  an  example  from  the 
punishment  of  an  undiitiful  son  ?  As  well  might 
the  execution  of  a  fugitive  negro  in  the  plantations 
be  considered  as  a  lesson  to  teach  masters  humanity 
to  their  slaves.  Such  executions  may  indeed 
satiate  our  revenge  ;  they  may  harden  our  hearts, 
and  puff  us  up  with  pride  and  arrogance.  Alas  ! 
this  is  not  instruction  ! 

If  any  tiling  can  be  drawn  from  such  examples 
by  a  parity  of  the  case,  it  is  to  shew  how  cieep 
their  crime  and  how  heavy  their  punishment  will 
be,  who  shall  at  any  time  dare  to  resist  a  distant 
power  actually  disposing  of  their  property,  with- 
out their  voice  or  consent  to  the  disposition  ;  and 
overturning  their  franchises  without  charge  or 
hearing.  God  forbid  that  England  should  ever 
read  this  lesson  written  in  the  blood  of  any  of  her 
offspring  ! 

War  is  at  present  carried  on  between  the  king's 
natural  and  foreign  troops  on  one  side,  and  the 
English  iu  America  on  the  other,  upon  the  usual 
footing  of  other  wars;  and  accordingly  an  exchange 
of  prisoners  has  been  regularly  made  from  the 
beginning.  If  notwithstanding  this  hitherto  equal 
procedure,  upon  some  prospect  of  ending  the  war 
M'ith  success  (which  however  may  be  delusive) 
administration  prepares  to  act  against  those  aa 
traitors  who  remain  in  their  hands  at  the  end  of 
the  troubles,  in  my  opinion  we  shall  exhibit  to  the 
world  aa  indecent  a  piece  of  injustice  as  ever  civil 
fiiry  has  produced.  If  the  prisoners,  who  have 
been  exchanged,  have  not  by  that  exchange  been 
virtually  pardoned,  the  cartel  (whether  avowed 
or  understood)  is  a  cruel  fraud ;  for  you  have 
received  the  life  of  a  man,  and  you  ought  to  return 
a  life  for  it,  or  there  is  no  parity  or  fairness  In  the 
transaction. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  admit,  that  they  who 
are  actually  exchanged  are  pardoned,  but  contend 
tlmt  you  may  justly  reserve  for  vengeance  those 
who  remain  unexchanged ;  then  thi.s  unpleasant 
and  unliandsome  consequence  will  follow  ;  that 
you  indue  of  the  delinquency  of  men  merely  by 
the  time  of  their  guilt,  and  not  by  the  heinousness 
of  it ;  and  yf>u  make  fortune  and  accidents,  and 
not  the  moral  qualities  of  human  action,  the  rule 
of  your  justice. 

These  strange  incongruities  must  ever  perplex 
those,  who  confound  the  unhappiness  of  civil 
dissensions  with  the  crime  of  treason.  Whenever 
a  rebellion  really  and  truly  exi.sts,  which  is  as  easily 
known  in  fact,  as  it  is  difficult  to  define  in  words, 
government  has  not  entered  into  such  military  con- 
ventions; but  has  ever  declined  all  intermediate 
treaty,  which  should  put  rebels  in  possession  of  the 
law  of  nations  with  regard  to  war.  Commanders 
would  receive  no  benefits  at  their  hands,  because 
they  could  make  no  return  for  them.  Who  has 
ever  heard  of  capitulation,  and  parole  of  honour, 
and  exchange  of  prisooers,  in  the  late  rebellions 


in  tiiis  kingdom?  The  answer  to  all  deonadtsf 
that  sort  was,  "  we  can  engage  for  nothing:  fot 
are  at  the  king's  pleasure."  We  onght  to  remcfSK 
ber,  that  if  our  present  enemies  be,  in  reality  and 
truth,  rebels,  the  king's  generals  have  no  right  e» 
release  them  ujKin  any  conditions  whatsoever;  ami 
they  are  themselves  answerable  to  the  law,  and 
much  in  want  of  a  pardon  for  doing  so,  sa  ikt 
rebels  whom  they  release. 

Lawyers,  1  know,  cannot  make  the  di«tincli« 
for  which  I  contend  :  because  they  have  iheif 
strict  rule  to  go  by.  But  legislators  ought  to  <b 
what  lawyers  cannot ;  for  they  have  no  otW 
rules  to  bind  tliem,  but  the  great  principle*  of 
reason  and  equity,  and  the  general  sense  of 
kind.  These  they  are  bound  to  obey  and 
and  rather  to  enlarge  and  enlighten  law 
liberality  of  legislative  reason,  than  lo  fetter  I 
bind  their  higher  capacity  by  the  narrow  oooi 
tions  of  subordinate,  artificial  justice.  If 
adverted  lo  this,  we  never  could  consider  tbff 
vulsionsof  a  great  empire,  not  disturbed  bva 
disseminated  faction,  but  divided  by  whole 
munities  and  provinces,  and  entire  legal  rc[ 
lives  of  a  people,  as  fit  matter  of  discu»ioQ 
a  comraision  of  Oyer  and  Terminer.  It  is 
site  to  reason  and  prudence,  as  it  is  lo  hoi 
and  justice. 

This  act,  proceeding  on  these  principles, 
preparing  to  end  the  present  troubles  by  • 
one  sort  of  hostility,  under  the  name  of 
and  of  another  by  the  name  of  treason,  and 
cuting  the  act  of  Henry  the  Eighth  acrordi 
a  new  and  unconstitutional  interpretation,  I 
thought  evil  and  dangerous,  even  though  t^ 
struments  of  effecting  such  purposes  bad 
merely  of  a  neutral  quality. 

But  it  really  appears  to  me,  that  the 
which  this  act  employs  are,  at  least,  as  e\ 
able  as  the  end.     Permit  me  to  open  myself « 
upon  this  subject,  because  it  is  of  imporuurtl 
me,  when  I  am  obliged  to  submit  to  die 
without  acquiescing  in  the  reason  of  an 
legislature,  that  1  should  justify  my  dissent  bT< 
arguments  as  may   be  suppjosed  to  haw 
with  a  sober  man. 

The  main  operative  regulation  of  the  tel 
suspend  the  common  law,  and  the  statute 
Corpus,  (the  sole  securities  cither  for  li 
justice,)  with  regard  to  all  those  who  hav«  hert 
of  the  realm,  or  on  the  high  seas,  within  A  ^ 
time.     The  rest  of  the  people,  as  I  u 
are  to  continue  as  0»ey  stooa  beforr. 

I  confess,  gentlemen,  that  this 
as  bad  in  the  principle,  and  far  wnr 
quence,than  an  universal  suspension  otxht  H' 
Corpus  act ;  and  the  limiting  qualitication, 
of  taking  out  the  sting,  does  in  my  humblt 
nion  sharpen  and  envenom  it  to  a  greatrr 
Liberty,  if  I  understand  it  at  all,  is  a  S^^^^^^ 
ciple,  and  the  clear  right  of  all  the  subject*''*'* 
the  realm,  or  of  none.     Partial  frredoni  •«<* 
nie  a  most  invidious  mode  of  slavery.    Brti' 
fortunately,  it  is  the  kind  of  slavery*  the  moil 
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les  of  rlvil  discord  ;  for  parties  are 
forget  their  own  future  safety  in 
of  sacrificina^  their  enemies.  People 
^difficulty  admit  the  entrance  of  that 
ich  ihey  are  not  to  be  tlie  immc- 
in  times  of  liicjli  proceedinfj  it  is 
>n  of  the  predominunt  power  that 
for  no  tyranny  chastises  its  own 
^It  is  the  obnoxious  and  tlie  suspected 
ie  protection  of  law  ;  and  there  is  no- 
le  the  partial  violence  of  state  factions,  1 
that  whenever  an  act  is  made  for  a 
of  law  and  justice,  the  whole  people 
biivcrsally  subjected  to  the  same  sus- 
Hieir  franchises."  The  alarm  of  such 
■would  then  he  uni\'ersal.  It  would 
ftyrt  of  Call  of  the  nation.  It  would 
yman's  immediate  and  instant  concern 

Ey  sensible  of  the  absolute  necesxitx/ 
ipse  of  liberty.  They  would  more 
t(i  every  renewal,  and  more  powcr- 
l.  These  g^reat  determined  measures 
nonly  so  dang-erous  to  freedom .  They 
with  too  rtrong^  lines  to  slide  into  use. 
\T  pretence,  of  inconrenience  or  evil 
lioh  must  in  their  nature  be  daily  and 
dents)  can  be  admitted  as  a  reason  for 
operations.  But  the  true  danger  is, 
is  nibbled  away,  for  expedients,  and 
rbe  Habeas  Corpus  act  supposes,  con- 

fenius  of  most  other  laws,  that  the 
ite  may  see  particular  men  with  a 
je,  and  it  provides  for  thnt  identical 
Kben  men,  in  particular  descriptions, 
My  the  magistrate  himself,  arc  deti- 
^wrliament  to  this  possible  malignitv, 
L"  Habeas  Ctrrpus  that  is  occasionally 
its  spirit  that  is  mistaken,  and  its 
subverted.  Indeed  nothing;  is  se- 
idtvidual  but  the  common  interest 

rfore,  has  this  disling;uished  evil  in 
Hrsl  partial  suspension  of  the  Ha- 
it  has  been  made.     The  precedent, 
of  very  ^TPat  importan«'c.  is  now 
for  the  first  lime  a  distinction  is  rnn<le 
)ple  witliin  this  realm.     Before  tfiis 
Iti  puttinnj  his  foot  on  En'.;lish  cround, 

t owing:  only  a  local  and  lemporarv 
J  nejffo  slave's  who  had  l>een  sold 
«nd  under  an  act  of  p.irliamcnt. 
'rec  as  every  other  man  who  brcathe<t 
■with  them.  Now  a  line  is  drawn, 
advanced  further  and  further  at 
(ic  same  ariiiiment  of  mere  cxpc- 
:h  It  was  first  describe*!.  There  is 
>n£j  us  ;  we  are  not  fellow-citizens, 
er,  who  lands  on  the  quay,  docs  not 
rut  Ifiral  trrouml  as  tlie  merchant  who 
aaplinv.huuse.  Other  laws  mav  in- 
^lunily,  this  dissolves  it.  As  thiiie:s 
rv  tnan  in  the  West  Indies,  evrry 
[of  thrc*:"  iinolVcndinjr  provinces  on 
crcry  person  coming  from  the 
r 


East  Indies,  every  gentleman  who  has  travelled  for 
his  healtli  or  education,  every  mariner  who  has 
navigated  the  seas,  is,  for  no  other  offence,  under 
a  temporary  proscription.  Let  any  of  these  facts 
(now  become  presumptions  of  ijuill)  be  proved 
a<*ninst  him,  and  the  bare  suspicion  of  the  crown 
puts  him  out  of  the  law.  It  is  even  by  no  means 
clear  to  me,  whether  the  neg'ative  proof  does  not 
lie  upon  the  person  apprehended  on  suspicion,  to 
the  subversion  of  all  justice. 

1  have  not  debated  as^aiust  this  bill  in  its  pro- 
g^ress  through  the  house ;  because  it  would  have 
been  vain  to  oppose,  and  impossible  to  correct  it. 
It  is  some  time  since  I  have  been  clearly  convinced, 
that  in  the  present  state  of  things  all  opposition 
to  any  measures  proposed  by  ministers,  where  the 
name  of  America  apjjears,  is  vain  and  frivolous. 
You  may  be  sure  that  I  do  not  speak  of  my  oppo- 
sition, which  ill  alt  circumstances  must  be  so ; 
but  that  of  men  of  tJie  greatest  wistloin  and  au- 
thority in  the  nation.  Every  tlang  proposed 
against  America  is  supposed  of  course  to  be  in 
favour  of  Great  Britain.  Good  and  ill  success  are 
equally  admitted  as  reasons  for  persevering  iu  the 
present  methods.  Several  very  prudent,  and  very 
well-intentioned,  persons  were  of  opinion,  that, 
during  the  pre  valence  of  such  dispositions,  all  strug- 
gle rather  inflamed  than  lessened  the  distemper  of 
the  publick  councils.  Finding  such  resistance  to 
he  considered  as  factious  by  most  witliin  doors, 
anfl  l)y  very  many  without,  I  cannot  conscienti- 
ously support  what  is  against  my  opinion,  nor 
prudently  contend  with  what  I  know  is  irresistible. 
Preserving  my  principles  unshaken,  1  reserve  my 
activity  for  rational  endeavours;  and  I  hope  that 
my  pa:»t  conduct  has  given  sufficient  evidence  that 
if  I  am  a  single  day  from  my  place,  it  is  not  owing 
to  indolence  or  love  of  dissipation.  The  slightest 
hope  ofdoinsrgood  is  sufficient  to  recall  me  to  what 
I  quitted  with  regret.  In  declining  for  some  time 
my  usual  strict  attend, dnco.  I  do  not  in  tlie  least 
condemn  the  spirit  of  those  gentlemen,  who,  with 
a  just  roiiirHlencp  in  their  abilities,  (in  which  I  claim 
a  sort  of  share  from  mv  love  and  admiration  of 
them.)  were  of  opinion  that  their  exertions  in  this 
desperate  case  might  be  of  some  service.  Tliev 
thought,  that  by  contracting  the  sphere  of  its  ap- 
plication, tlicv  might  lessen  the  malignity  of  an 
evil  prinriple.  Perhaps  they  were  in  the  right. 
But  when  my  opinion  was  so  very  clearly  to  the 
contrary,  for  the  reasons  I  have  just  stated,  I  am 
sure  my  attendance  would  have  been  ridiculous. 

I  must  add  in  further  explanation  of  my  con- 
duct, that,  far  from  softening  the  features  of  such 
a  principle,  and  thereby  removing  any  part  of  the 
popular  odium  or  natural  terrours  attending  it,  I 
shotdd  be  sorry,  that  any  thing  framed  in  contra- 
diclion  to  the  spirit  of  our  constitution  did  not  in- 
stantly prmitice,  in  fact,  the  grossest  of  the  evils, 
with  which  it  was  pregnant  in  its  nature.  It  is 
by  Iving  dormant  a  long  time,  or  being  at  first 
very  rarely  exercised,  that  arbitrary  jiower  steals 
upon  a  people.  On  the  next  tineoni^titutional  act, 
nil  the  Huhionable  world  will  be  riady  to  say— 
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Your  pmpliecies  art;  ridiciitouB,  your  fears  are 
vain,  you  set  liow  Utile  of  ilic  misclticfs  which  yon 
fbrnierly  foreboded  arc  come  to  pass.  Thus,  by 
degrees,  tiiat  artful  softening  of  all  arbitrary  power, 
the  nlle^d  infrequency  or  narrow  extent  of  its 
operation,  will  be  received  as  u  sort  of  aphorism — 
i»tid  Mr.  Hume  will  not  be  sin*rular  in  tolling  us, 
that  the  felicity  of  mankind  is  no  more  disturbed 
by  il,  than  by  eartlKpiakes  or  thunder,  or  the  other 
more  unusiial  acoidenls  of  nature. 

The  act  of  which  I  speak  is  among:  the  fruits  of 
the  American  war;  a  war  in  my  hnmhie  opinion 
pr(Kluctive  of  many  mischiefs,  of  a  kind  which 
riisiiniruish  it  from  all  others.  Not  only  our  policy 
is  deiansifed,  and  our  empire  distracted,  but  our 
laws  and  our  legislative  spirit  appear  to  lia%'e  been 
lolally  perverted  by  it.  We  have  made  war  on 
our  colonies,  not  by  arms  only,  but  by  laws.  As 
hostility  and  law  are  not  very  concordant  ideas, 
every  step  we  have  taken  in  tliis  business  has  been 
made  by  trampling  on  some  maxim  of  justice,  or 
soroe  capital  principle  of  wise  government.  What 
precedents  were  established,  and  what  principles 
overturned,  (I  will  not  say  of  English  privilege, 
but  of  general  justice,)  in  the  Boston  Port,  the 
Mussachuset's  Charter,  the  Military  Bill,  and  all 
that  long  array  of  hostile  acts  of  parliament,  by 
which  U»e  war  with  America  has  been  begun  and 
snpfiorted  !  Had  the  principles  of  any  of  these 
acts  bt^en  first  exertefl  on  English  ground,  they 
would  prol»ably  have  expired  as  soon  as  they 
touched  it.  But  by  being  removed  from  our  per- 
sons, they  have  rooted  in  our  laws,  and  the  latest 
posterity  will  taste  tlie  fruits  of  them. 

Nor  is  it  the  worst  effect  of  this  unnatural  con- 
tention, that  our  laws  are  corrupted.  Whilst 
manners  remain  entire,  they  will  correct  the  vices 
of  law,  and  soften  it  at  length  to  their  own  tem- 
i»er.  But  we  have  to  lament,  that  in  most  of  the 
late  proceedings  we  sec  very  few  traces  of  (hat 
generosity,  humanity,  and  dignity  of  mind,  which 
formerly  characterised  tJiis  nation.  War  suspends 
the  rules  of  moral  obligation,  and  wliat  is  long 
suspended  is  in  danger  of  being  totally  abrogated. 
Civil  wars  strike  deepest  of  all  into  the  manners 
of  the  people.  They  vitiate  their  politicks;  they 
Corrupt  their  morals;  they  pervert  even  the  natural 
taste  and  relish  of  equity  and  justice.  By  teach- 
ing us  to  consider  our  fellow-citizens  in  a  hostile 
light,  the  whole  body  <>(  our  nation  becomes  gra- 
dually less  dear  lo  us.  The  very  names  of  affec- 
tion and  kindred,  which  were  the  bond  of  charity 
whilst  wo  agreed,  become  new  incentives  to  hatred 
and  rage,  when  the  communion  of  our  country  is 
dissolved.  We  rnay  flatter  ourwlves  that  we  shall 
not  fall  into  this  misfortune.  But  we  have  no 
charier  of  exemption,  that  I  know  of,  from  tlie 
ordinary  fraUties  of  our  nature. 

What  but  that  blindness  of  heart  which  arises 
from  the  phrensy  of  civil  contention,  couhl  have 
much:  any  |jcr«oiis  conceive  tlie  present  situation 
of  tlic  British  affairs  as  an  object  of  triumph  lo 
themselves,  or  of  conirnitulatioti  to  their  sovereign  ? 
Nothing  snircly  could  bo  more  lamentable  to  tliose 


who  remember  the  flourishing  day 
dom,  than  to  see  the  insane  joy  of  v 
people,  amidst  the  sad  spectacle  which  our  a^4Jii] 
ami  conduct  exhibit  to  ll>e  scorn  of  Europe.    W( 
behold  (and  it  seems  some  people  rejoice  in 
holding)  our  native  land,  which   used    '"  '•  ''-i 
envied  arbiter  of  all  her  neighbours,  rt" 
servile  dependence  on  their  mercy  ;  a<.-inr/Mxc;^i 
in  assurances  of  friendship  which   she  doe> 
trust ;  complaining  of  hostilities  which    '     ' 
not  resent:  deiicient  to  her  allies;   ]<'i 
subjects,  and  submissive  to  her  enenuca  ;  aly 
the  liberal  government  of  this  free  nation  i«i 
ported  by  the  hireling  sword  of  German  i 
vassals;    and  three  millions  of  the  sn. 
Great  Britain  are  seeking  for  protection  to 
privileges  in  the  arms  of  France  ! 

These  circumstances  appear  to   me  atcm . 
shocking  prodigies,  than  natural  changes  in  [ 
affairs.     Men  of  firmer  minds  may  see  themi 
out  staggering  or  astonishment. — Some  marl 
tliem  matters  of  congratulation  and  cnmp/a 
ary  addresses;  but  I  trust  your  candour 
so  indulgent  to  my  weakness,  as  not  to  b)v0| 
worse  opinion  of  me  for  my  declining  to 
pate  in  this  joy :  ^nil  my  rejecting  all  aluint 
soever  in  such  a  triumph.     I  am  too  old,  < 
in  my  inveterate  partialities,  to  be  leady  ftti 
fashionable    evolutions   of   opinion.      I 
know  how  to  adapt  my  mind  to  the  feeliofi' 
which   tlie  court  gazettes   mean  to  imptotl 
people.     It  is  not  instantly  that  I  can  be 
to  rejoice,  when  I  hear  of  tlie  slan. ' 
tivity  of  long  lists  of  those  names  v.- 
familiar  to  my  cars  from  my  infancy,  and  ia  i 
that  they  have  fallen  under  the  sword  of  si 
whose  barbarous  appellations  I  scarcely  ki 
to  pronounce.     The  glory  acquired  at  the 
Plains  by  Colonel  Ilalil  has  do  charms  ict  i 
and   1   fairly  acknowledge,  that   I    have  u*^ 
learned  to  delight  in  finding  Fort  Kniplisa 
the  heart  of  the  British  dominions. 

It  might  be  some  consolation  for  the  loni 
old   regards,  if  our  reason  were  eoligltti 
proportion  as  our  honest  prejudices  arc 
Wanting  feelings  for  the  honour  of  om 
we  might  then  in  cold  bloo<l  bo  l>roui;ht  t*l 
a  little  of  our  interests  as  indi' 
our  private  conscience  sis  moi . 

Indeed  our  affairs  are  in  n  bud  ciWKULtuB. 
assure  those  gentlemen  who  have  pmyod  ivi 
and  obtained  the  blessing  tliey  hare 
they  are  at  tin's  instant  in  very  grvat  MniUte 
abused  wealth  of  tliis  country  c<inlilMie»  t^ 
longer  to  feel   its  distemper.     As  ^if 
their  German  allies  of  twenty  '■ 
contended  oidy  with  the  nupuj-..        j: 
our  own  infant  colonies.     But  Amc^icsBi 
dued.     Not  one   unattackcd    tillage 
originally  adverse  throughout  that  tmIi 
has  yet  submiltjed  from  love  or  lerrour. 
the  ground  you  encamp  on ;  and  you  hitti 
The  cantonments  of  your  troops  ax>d  fw" 
niuus  are  exactly  of  the  sanic  exbeoi^.  ^SPf 


it,  but  you  do  not  enlai^  the  sphere  of 

Dts  of  tliis  war  are  of  so  much  ereater 
thrto  tiiose  who  either  wished  or  feared 
»ked  for,  that  tliis  alone  oiitrlit  to  fill 
derate  mind  with  anxiety  and  diffidence. 
often  tremble  at  the  very  thinsrs  which 
ghtless  with  security.  For  many  reasons 
Doose  to  expose  to  piibHc  view  all  tJre 
of  the  state  in  wliich  you  stood  with 
brcig;n  powers,  during  tlie  whole  course 
year.  Whether  you  are  yet  wholly  out 
from  them,  is  more  than  I  know,  or 
rulers  can  divine.  But  even  if  1  were 
my  safety,  I  could  not  easily  furgrive 
had  brou|3;ht  me  into  the  most  dreadful 
*u«e  by  accidents,  unforeseen  hy  llieni 
ive  escaped. 

me,  gentlemen,  the  way  still  before  you 
,  dark,  and  full  of  perplexed  and  trea- 
Tliose  who  think  they  luwe  tlie 
us  out  of  this  labyrinth.  We  may 
is  amply  as  we  think  proper ;  but  as 
most  certainly  a  call  for  all  the  reason 
'  stock  can  furnish,  why  should  we  think 
>diiiturb  its  operation  by  inflaming  tJietr 
I  may  be  unable  to  lend  an  hcljjinir  hand 
ho  direct  the  state ;  but  I  should  lie 
>  make  myself  one  of  a  noisy  multitude 
and  hearten  them  into  dnubifuJ  and 
courses.  A  conscientious  man  would 
i  bow  he  dealt  in  blood.  He  would  feel 
^hension  at  being  called  to  a  tremendous 
r  engug^in?  in  so  deep  a  phiy,  without 
knowledge  of  die  game.  It  is  no  excuse 
ptuoujt  ignorance,  that  it  is  directed  by 
lasion.  The  poorest  being  that  crawls 
onlending  to  save  itself  from  injustice 
■ion,  is  an  object  respectable  in  the  eye$ 
3d  man.  But  I  cannot  conceive  any 
mder  Heaven,  (which,  in  the  depths  of 
i«  tolerates  all  sorts  of  things,)  that  is 
*  odious  and  disgusting,  than  an  iui- 
plcaa  creature,  without  civil  wisdom  or 
kilU  without  a  consciousness  of  any 
ification  for  power  but  his  servility  to 
with  pndc  and  arrogance,  calling  for 
ich  he  is  not  to  fight,  contending  for 
ioniinion  which  he  can   never  exercise, 

Sto  be  himself  mean  and  minrrahle, 
rt'oder    oilier«    ronleniptible    und 

und  I  find  our  talents  not  of  the  great 
kind,  our  conduct^  at  least,  is  conform- 
faculties.  No  man's  life  pays  the  for- 
ruhnCM.  No  desolate  widiow  weeps 
od  over  our  ignorance.  Scrupulous  and 
well-grounded  distrust  of  ourselves,  we 
J  in  the  port  of  peace  and  security  :  and 
rrcommcnding  to  othera  something  of 
ffidence.wc  should  shew  ourselves  more 
to  tlicir  welfare,  tlian  injurious  to  their 

ira  many   circumittinres   in   the   zeal 
p  2 


shewn  for  civil  war,  which  seem  to  discover  but 
little  of  real  magnanimity.  The  addressers  olTer 
tlieir  own  persona,  and  tiiey  are  satisfied  with  hir- 
ing Germans.  They  promise  their  private  fortunes, 
and  they  mortgage  tlicir  country.  They  have  all 
the  merit  of  volunteers,  without  risk  of  |Krson  or 
charge  of  contribution  ;  and  when  the  unfeeling 
arm  of  a  foreign  soldiery  pours  out  tlieir  kindred 
blood  like  water,  tliey  exult  and  triumph  as  if 
they  themselves  had  performed  some  notable 
exploit.  I  uni  really  ashamed  of  iJie  tashionable 
language  which  has  been  held  for  some  time  past ; 
which,  to  say  the  best  of  it,  is  full  of  levity.  You 
know  that  1  allude  to  the  general  cry  against  the 
cowardice  of  the  Americans,  as  if  we  despised  them 
tor  not  making  the  king's  soldiery  purchase  tlie 
advantage  they  have  obtained,  at  a  dearer  rate.  It 
is  not,  gentlemen,  it  is  not  to  respect  the  dispen- 
sations of  Providence,  nor  to  provide  any  decent 
retreat  in  tiie  mutability  of  human  affairs.  Jl 
leaves  no  medium  between  insolent  victory  and 
infamous  defeat.  It  tends  to  alienate  our  minds 
furtlier  and  further  from  our  natural  regards,  and 
to  make  an  eternal  rent  and  schism  in  the  Britisli 
nation.  Those,  who  do  not  wish  for  such  a  sepa- 
ration, would  not  dissolve  that  cement  of  recipro- 
cal esteem  and  rcsrard,  which  can  alone  bind 
together  the  parts  of  tiiis  great  fabrick.  It  ought 
to  be  our  wish,  as  it  is  our  duty,  not  only  to  for- 
bear this  style  of  outrage  ourselves,  but  to  make 
every  one  as  sensible  as  we  can  of  the  impropriety 
and  unworthincss  of  the  tempers  which  give  rise 
to  it,  and  which  designing  men  are  labouring 
witlt  such  malignant  industry  to  diffuse  amongst 
us.  It  is  our  business  to  counteract  them,  if  pos- 
sible; if  possible  to  awake  our  natural  regards; 
and  to  revive  the  old  partiality  to  the  English 
name.  Without  sometliing  of  tiiis  kind  1  do  not 
see  how  it  is  ever  practicable  reallv  to  reconcile 
witli  those,  whose  ufTection,  after  all,  must  be  the 
surest  hold  of  our  government ;  and  which  is  a 
thousand  times  more  worth  to  us,  than  the  merce- 
nary zeal  of  all  the  circles  of  Germany. 

1  can  well  conceive  a  country  completely  over- 
run, and  miserably  wasted,  without  approaching 
in  the  least  to  settlement.  In  my  apprehension, 
a'*  long  as  English  government  is  attempted  to 
be  supported  oxer  Englislimen  by  the  sword 
alonr,  things  will  thus  continue.  I  anticipate  in  mv 
mind  the  moment  of  the  final  triumph  of  foreign 
inititary  force.  When  that  hour  arrivei^,  (for  it 
may  arrive,)  then  it  is,  that  all  this  mass  of  weakness 
aurl  violence  will  appear  in  its  full  light.  If  we 
shotdd  be  expelled  from  America,  the  delusion  of 
the  partisans  of  militury  government  might  still 
continue.  They  might  still  feed  their  imaginations 
with  the  possible  good  consequences  wliich  might 
have  attended  success.  Nobody  could  prove  the 
contrary  by  facts.  But  in  case  tlie  sword  should 
do  all  tiiat  the  sword  can  do,  the  success  of  their 
arms  and  the  defeat  of  their  policy  will  be  one  and 
the  same  tiling.  You  will  never  hcc  any  revenue 
from  America.  Some  cncreaae  of  the  means  of 
corruption,  without  case  of  the  publick  burthens. 


UM 
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is  the  very  best  ihat  can  liappen.     Is  it  for  tliis  that 
\vv  are  at  war  ;  and  in  such  a  war  f 

As  to  tJic  diflicultiis  of  li<yiii^  once  mort  the 
foundations  of  that  f;overnnieiit,  which,  for  the 
sake  of  conquering  what  was  our  own,  has  been 
voluntarily  and  wantonly  pulled  down  by  a  court 
faction  here,  I  tremble  to  look  at  them.  Has  any 
of  these  jjentletnen,  who  are  so  eager  to  fcovern 
all  mankind,  shewn  himself  posiWRsed  of  the  first 
qualiHeation  towards  rjovernment,  some  knowledj^e 
of  the  object,  and  of  the  difficulties  wliicli  occur 
in  the  task  tJiey  have  undertaken  t 

I  assure  you,  that  on  the  most  prosperous  issue 
of  your  arms,  you  will  not  be  where  you  sti^xxl, 
wlien  you  railed  in  war  to  supply  the  defects  of 
your  |)olitical  cilablishrncnt.  Nor  would  any 
disorder  or  disulvdicnce  to  government  which 
C-oidd  arise  from  the  most  al)ject  concession  on  our 
part,  ever  equal  those  which  will  be  felt,  iifter  tlie 
most  trium|)hant  violence.  You  have  pot  all  the 
i«tcniie<ltate  evils  of  war  into  the  bar;j;ain. 

I  tliink  I  know  .America.  If  1  do  not,  my  igno- 
laiice  is  incurable,  for  I  have  spared  no  pains  to 
understand  it ;  and  I  do  most  solemnly  assure 
those  of  my  constituents  who  put  any  sort  of  con- 
fidence in  tny  industry  and  integrity,  that  every 
ihing  that  has  been  done  there  has  arisen  from  a 
lotal  misconception  of  the  object  ;  that  our  means 
of  oritrinally  holdirig  America,  that  our  means  of 
reconciling  with  it  after  ([uarrcl,  of  recovering  it 
after  separation,  of  keeping  it  after  victory,  did 
<lepcnd,  and  must  de|)end  in  their  several  stages 
ami  periods,  upon  a  total  renunciation  of  that  un- 
conditional submission,  which  has  taken  such  pos- 
h«>ssion  of  the  minds  of  violent  men.  The  whole 
of  those  miixims,  upon  which  we  have  made  and 
continued  this  war,  must  be  abandoned.  Nothing 
indeed  (for  I  would  not  deceive  you)  can  place  us 
ill  our  former  situation.  That  hope  must  be  laid 
aside.  But  there  is  a  difference  between  bad  and 
the  worst  of  all.  Terms  relative  to  the  cause  of 
the  war  otight  to  be  offered  by  the  authority  of 
parliament.  An  arrangement  at  home  promising 
some  security  for  them  ousrht  to  be  made.  By 
doing  this,  without  tlie  least  impairinir  of  our 
sirengtii,  we  add  to  the  credit  of  our  moderation, 
which,  in  it.srif,  is  always  strength  more  or  less. 

I  kn»>w  many  have  been  taught  to  think,  that 
Tiuideration,  in  a  case  like  this,  is  a  sort  of  treason  : 
and  thai  all  argumentit  for  it  are  sufficiently  an- 
swered by  railing  at  rebels  and  rebellion,  and  by 
chariring  all  the  pres^ent,  or  future  miseries,  which 
we  may  suffer,  on  the  resistance  of  our  brethren, 
lint  I  would  wish  them,  in  this  grave  matter,  and 
if  |icacr  is  not  wholly  removed  from  their  hearts, 
to  consider  seriously,  first,  that  to  criminate  and 
recriminate  never  vet  was  the  road  to  reconcilia- 
tion, in  any  difference  amongst  men.  In  the  next 
place,  it  would  Im?  right  to  reHect,  that  the  American 
Engiitdi  (whom  they  may  abuse,  if  thev  think  it 
honourable  to  rcvdc  tlie  altM-nt)  can,  as  things  now 
stand,  neither  be  provoked  at  our  iTulinff,  nor  bet- 
lerH  by  our  instruction.  .'\ll  communication  is  cut 
i)tf  between  us.  but  ihii  we  know  with  certainty. 


anntl 
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that,  thoiiifh  we  cannot  reclaim  them,' 
form  ourselves.    I f  measures  of  peace  ; 
they  must  Iwgin  somewhere ;   and  a 
temper  must  precede  and  prepare  et 
reconciliation.     Nor  do  1  conceive 
any  thing  f)y  tlius  regulating  our  own 
are  not  disarmed   by  being  disencumi 
passions.     Declaiming  on  rebellion  n< 
bayonet,  or  a  charge  of  powder,  to  >•< 
force ;   but  I  am  afraid  that  it  has  bt*ct 
of  takini;  up  many  muskets  againnt  yr 

This  outrageous  language,  which  hi 
couraged  and  kept  alive  by  every  art, 
done  incredible  mischief.  For  a  lonsr  ti5 
amidst  the  desolations  of  war,  and  tiie  in 
hostile  laws  daily  accumulated  on  one  anntl 
American  leaders  seem  to  have  bad  tlw 
dilTicully  in  bringing  up  tlneir  people  tai 
turn  of  total  intlependence.  But  tlie  cfl 
a«-con!iplished  what  the  Bbellors  of  in^ 
had  attcjmpted  in  vain.  When  that  di 
compilation,  and  strange  medley  of  ruili 
flattery  was  adduced,  as  a  proof  of 
sentiments  of  the  people  of  Great  Br 
was  a  great  chantre  throusrhout  all  Ann 
tide  of  popular  affection,  which  had  siilli 
the  parent  country,  began  imm< 
and  to  flow  with  great  rapidity  in  a  i 
Far  from  concealing  tfiese  wild  decTar 
inity,  the  autlior  of  the  celebrated  pamj 
prepare*]  the  minds  of  the  people  for  in^ 
insists  largely  on  the  multitude  and 
these  addresses  ;  and  he  draws  an  arjnnii 
them,  which  (if  the  fact  were  as  he  sufi^ioiii 
be  irresistible.  For  I  never  knew  a  writ! 
theory  of  government  so  partial  to  W 
not  to  allow,  that  the  hostile  mind  nl 
to  their  people  did  fully  justify  a  chj 
vernmcnt ;  nor  can  any  reason  what* 
why  one  people  should  voluntarily  \it 
gree  of  pre-eminence  to  another,  but{ 
position  of  great  afPeclion  and  l>enevolc 
thcni.  Unfortunately  your  rulers,  in 
things,  look  no  notice  of  this  creat 
connexion.  From  the  beginning  of  iBi 
they  have  done  all  they  could  to  alieal 
minds  from  vour  own  kindred  ;  and  if 
excite  hatred  enough  in  one  of  the  par 
the  other,  they  seemed  to  Ik?  of 
they  had  gone  half  the  way  towards 
the  quarrel. 

I  know   it  is  said,  that  your  kindr 
alienated  on  account  of  their  resistance; 
fore  if  the  colonics  surrender  at  disri 
of  regard,  and  even  n»uch  indulgenc 
towards  them  in  future.     But  can 
partiieans  for  continuing  a  war  to 
surrender  be  responsible  (after  all  lh»t 
for  such  a  future  use  of  a  yK)wer.  thati 
no  compacts,  and  rpstraincd  bv  no  Hi 
ihcy  tell  us  what  thrv  call  irxl 
not  at  this  instant  cull  the  p» 
horrours,  a  lenient  and  merciful 

No  conqueror,  that  I  ever  beat 
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ic  a  cmcl,  harah,  and  insolent  use  of  his  con- 
No  !  The  man  of  the  tuost  clcclured  pride, 
Slv  dares  to  trust    his  owtj  heart  with   this 
Iful  secret  of  ambilion.     l)ut  it  will  appear 
ite  time;  and  no  man,  who  professc*-*  to  rerlucc 
Other  to  tl)e  insolent  mercy  of  a  foreign  ann, 
«r  had  any  son  of  good-will  towards  him.    The 
llGnsion  of   kindne^,    witli   that    sword  in    hiii 
pA,  and  that  denvaud  of  surrender,  is  one  of 
r  most  provoking:  acts  of  his  hostility.   I  shall  be 
d,  Thrtt  all  this  is  lenient  as  against  rebdtious 
■<.     But  are  the  leaders  of  their  factiuti 
lent  to  those  who  submit  ?     Lord  Howe 
I  Gcaerai  Howe  have  powers,  under  an  act  of 
icut,  lo  restore  to  the  king's  peace  and  to 
ide  any  men,  or  district,  which  shall  submit. 
done  ?      VVe    have    been  over  and    over 
»cd  by  the  authoriiied  gazette^  that  the  city  of 
h'ork,  and  tlie  countries  of  Staten  and  Long 
L  have  submitted  voluntarily  and  cheerfully. 
It  many  are  very  full  of  zeal  to  the  cause 
ministration.     Were  they  instantly  restored 
ie  ?    Are  lliey  yet  restored  to  it  *    Is  not  the 
lily  of  two  commissioners,  naturally  most 
»e  and  ifenerous  men,  some  way  fettered  by 
;tions,  e(|ually  against  their  dispositions  and 
iril  of  parliamentary  faith;  when  IVIr.  Tryon, 
jjf  of  iJie  tidelity  of  the  city  in  which  he  is 
jour,  is  obliged  to  apply  to  ministry  for  leave 
fl  the  kind's  loyal  subjects,  and  to  p-ant 
(not  the  disputed  rights  and   priviiescs  of 
i)  but  the  common  rights  of  men,  by  the 
of  ffraeetf  Why  do  not  tlie  commissioners 
'«>»■  thfin  on  the  s|xjt  ?     Were  ihey  not  namcil 
-  *ioniT5  for  that  express  purpose  f  But  we 
w«i>  enough  to  what  the  whole   leads.     The 
llof  America  is  to  be  dealt  out  in  private  indut- 
mgB  and  graces;  that  is,  in  jobs  lo  recompense 
MBoeniltaries  of  war.     They  will  be  informed  of 
lyiopcj  time  in  which  to  send  out  their  mer- 
mdiam.     From  a  national,  the  American  trade  is 
neii  into  a  personal  monof^dy  :  and  one 
«"hanta  are  to  be  rewarded  for  the  pre- 
"1*  which  another  set  arc  the  dupes  ; 
••en  craft  and  credulity,  the  voice  of 
<l  :  and  all   the  misconduct,  all  the 
I  I  he  war  are  covered  and  continued. 
I  iiTAii  not  lived  long  enough  to  be  little  sur- 
al any  thing,  I  should  have  been  in  some 
aatoninbod  at  the  continued  rage  of  several 
w.n,  who,  not  satisfied  with  carrying  Hre  and 
into  America,  are    animated    nearly  with 
TIC  I'lirv  against  tliose  neighljours  of  theirs, 
line  it  is,  that  they  have  charitably 
.  wished  ihem  to  entertain  more  rea- 
inentjs,  and  not  always  to  sacrifice 
'■'ir  passion.    All  this  rage  airainst 
convinces  me,  that,  at  bottom, 
iin-  ur    irom  satisticd  they  arc  in  the  ri^ht. 
»hat  »  it  they  wouhl  have  ?     A  war  ''     They 
paly  have  at  thin  moment  the  bleHsiug  of  some- 
thai  i*  very  like  one ;  and   if  the  war  they 
III  be  not  sufficiently  hot  and  exlen- 
^;,  thortly  have  it  as  warm  and  as 


sprendmg  as  their  lieurls  can  desire.  Is  it  llie  fon!« 
of  the  kingdom  they  call  for  if  They  have  it  al- 
ready; and  if  tliey  choose  to  fight  their  battles  in 
their  own  person,  nobody  prevents  their  setting 
sail  lo  America  in  the  next  transfjorls.  Dn  they 
think,  that  the  service  is  stinted  for  want  of  liberal 
supplies^  Indeed  ihey  complain  without  reason. 
The  table  of  the  house  of  commons  will  ylut  them, 
let  their  appetite  for  expence  be  never  so  keen. 
And  I  assure  them  further,  that  those  who  think 
with  them  tii  the  house  of  commons  are  full  as 
ensv  in  the  control,  as  they  are  liberal  in  the  vole, 
of  tliese  expences.  If  this  be  not  supply  or  con- 
fidence suflicieut,  let  them  open  their  own  private 
purse  strings,  and  give,  from  what  is  lefl  lo  tJieiii, 
as  largely  and  as  with  as  little  care  as  they  think 
proper. 

Tolerated  in  their  passions,  let  tlicin  learn  not  ta 
persecute  liie  moderation  of  their  fellf>w-cili/,ens. 
If  all  the  world  joined  ihem  in  a  full  cry  against 
rebellion,  and  were  as  hotly  iriHamid  against  the 
whole  theory  and  enjoyment  of  ftcedoni,  as  thuse 
who  are  the  most  factious  for  servitude,  it  could 
not  in  my  opinion  answer  any  one  end  whutsfjevef 
in  this  contest.  Tlie  leaders  of  this  war  coiihl  not 
hire  Mo  gratify  their  friends)  one  German  more 
than  they  tlo  ;  or  inspire  him  willi  k'««s  feeling  for 
the  persons,  or  less  value  for  the  privileges,  of  their 
revoked  brethren.  If  we  all  adopted  liicir  s<'nti- 
mentA  to  a  man,  their  allies,  the  savage  Indians, 
could  not  be  more  ferocious  tluui  they  are  :  they 
could  not  murder  one  more  helpless  womau  or 
child,  or  with  more  exquisite  refinementii  of  cruelty 
torment  to  death  one  more  of  their  Knglish  Hesli 
and  blood,  than  they  do  already.  The  publick 
money  is  given  to  purchase  this  alliance; — and 
they  have  their  bargain. 

They  are  continually  boasting  of  unanimity  ;  or 
calling  for  it.  But  before  this  ununimilv  can  be 
matter  eitiier  of  wish  or  congratulation,  wc  ought 
tu  be  pretty  sure,  that  we  are  engaged  in  a  rational 
pursuit.  Fhrensy  does  not  become  a  slighter  dis- 
temper on  account  of  the  number  of  those  who 
may  be  infected  with  it.  Delusion  and  weakness  | 
produce  not  one  miscliief  the  less,  because  tlicy' 
are  universal.  I  declare,  that  I  cannot  discern 
the  least  advantage  which  could  accrue  to  us,  if 
we  were  able  to  persuade  our  colonies  that  they 
had  not  a  single  friend  in  Great  Britain.  On  the 
coalrary,  if  the  atfections  and  opinion.H  of  man- 
kind be  not  exploded  as  principles  of  connexion,  f 
conceive  it  would  be  happy  for  us  if  they  were 
taught  to  believe,  that  there  was  cveti  a  foimed 
American  party  in  lingland,  to  whom  they  could 
always  look  for  support  1  Happy  would  it  be  for  us, 
if,  in  all  tempers,  they  might  turn  their  eyes  to  iho 
parent  state  ;  so  that  tlieir  very  turbulence  and  se-. 
ditioii  shouUI  Hnd  vent  in  no  other  place  than  this. 
1  believe  there  is  not  a  man  (except  those  who  pre- 
fer the  interest  of  »f>me  paltry  faction  to  tin?  very 
being  of  their  country)  wlio  would  not  wish  that 
tlie  Americans  sliould  from  time  to  time  carry 
many  jxhiiLs.  and  even  some  of  them  not  rjuito* 
reasonable,  by  iJie  aid  of  any  denuniinaiion  of  mci| 
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Iiere,  rather  than  they  should  be  driven  to  seek 
for  protection  against  the  fury  of  foreign  merce- 
naries, and  tlie  waste  of  aavai^s,  in  the  arms  of 
France. 

When  any  community  is  subordinately  connected 
with  another,  the  great  danger  of  the  connexion 
is  the  extreme  pride  and  self-complacency  of  the 
supcriour,  which  in  all  matters  of  controversy  will 
probably  decide  in  its  own  favour.  It  is  a  power- 
ful corrective  to  such  a  very  rational  cause  of  fear, 
if  the  inforioiir  body  can  be  made  to  believe,  that 
the  party  inclination,  or  political  views,  of  several 
in  the  principal  state,  will  induce  tliem  in  some 
degree  to  counteract  this  blind  and  tyrannical  par- 
tiality. There  is  no  danger  that  any  one  acquiring 
consideration  or  power  Jii  the  presiding  state 
should  carry  this  leaning  to  the  inferiour  too  far. 
The  fault  of  human  nature  is  not  of  that  sort. 
Power,  in  whatever  hands,  is  rarely  guilty  of  too 
strict  limitations  on  itself.  But  one  great  advantage 
to  the  aupportofauthority  attends  such  an  amicable 
and  protecting  conne.<iion,  that  those  who  have 
conferred  favours  obtain  influence;  and  from  the 
foresight  of  future  events  can  persuade  men,  who 
have  received  obligations,  sonietimes  to  return 
(Jjcm.  Thus  by  the  mediation  of  tliosc  healing 
principles,  (call  tliem  good  or  evil,)  troublesome^ 
discussions  are  brought  to  some  sort  of  adjustment; 
and  every  hot  controversy  is  not  a  civil  M-ar. 

But,  if  the  colonies  (to  bring  the  general  matter 
home  to  us)  could  see,  that,  in  Great  Britain,  the 
mass  of  the  people  is  melted  into  its  government, 
and  that  every  dispute  with  the  ministry  must 
of  necessity  tie  always  a  quarrel  vvilh  the  nation  ; 
they  can  stand  no  longw  in  the  ecpial  and  friendly 
relation  of  fellow-citizens  to  the  subjects  of 
this  kingdom.  Iltiiiibic  as  ibis  relation  may 
appear  to  some,  when  it  is  once  broken,  a  strong 
tic  is  dissolved.  Other  sort  of  connexions  will  be 
sought.  For,  there  are  very  few  iti  the  world, 
who  will  not  prefer  an  useful  ally  to  an  insolent 
master. 

Such  discord  has  been  the  effect  of  the  unani- 
mity into  which  so  many  have  of  late  been  seduced 
or  bullied,  or  into  the  appearance  of  which  they 
have  sunk  through  mere  despair.  They  have  been 
told  that  their  dissc-nt  from  violent  measures  is  an 
encouragement  to  rebellion.  Men  of  great  pre- 
sumption and  little  knowledge  will  hold  a  language 
which  is  contradicted  by  the  whole  course  of 
history.  General  rebellions  and  revolts  of  a 
whole  people  never  were  eincourmjvd,  now  or  at 
anytime.  They  arc  always  prfU'oAcf/.  But  if  this 
unheard-of  doctrine  of  tlie  encouragement  of  rebel- 
lion were  true,  if  it  were  true  that  an  assurance  of 
the  friendship  of  numbers  in  this  country  towards 
the  colonies  could  become  an  encouragement  to 
them  to  break  off  all  connexion  witii  it,  what  is  the 
inference  ?  Does  any  lx>dy  seriously  maintain. that, 
charged  with  my  share  of  the  publick  council*. 
I  am  obliged  not  to  resist  projects  which  I  think 
mischievous,  leM  men  who  sutfer  should  be  en- 
rourngecl  to  resist  ?  The  very  tendency  of  such 
projects  to  produce  rebellion  is  one  of  the  chief  I 


reasons  against  them.     Shall  that  rea^n  not 
given  ?  Is  it  then  a  rule,  that   no  man  in  lhi« 
tion  shall  open  his  mouth  in  favour  of  the  colt 
shall  defend  their  rights,  or  complain  of  their* 
ferings  ?  Or  when  war  finally  breaks  out,  no 
shall  express  his  desires  of  peace  ?    Has  this 
the  law  of  our  past,  or  is  it  to  be  tlie  ternu  of  i 
future  connexion  ?    Even  looking  no  further 
ourselves,  can  it  Jje  true  loyalty  to  any  goi 
ment,  or  true  patriotism  towards  anv  coui 
degrade  their  solemn  councils  into   servile    _ 
ing-rooms,  to  Hatter  their  pride  and  passions,  I 
iher  than  to  enlighten  their  reason,  and  toi 
them  from  being  cautioned  aguinst  violence  j 
others  should   be  encouraged  to  resistanoel 
such  acquiescence  great  kings  and  mighty 
have  been  undone ;  and  if  any  are  at  tliis  i 
a  perilous  situation  from  rejecting  trutli.  and  I 
ing  to  flattery,  it  would  rather  become 
reform  the  errours  under  which   they  suffer»j| 
to  reproach  those  who  forewarned  them  of  1 
danger. 

But  the  rebels  looked  for  assi&tance  frcan 
country.     They  did  so,  in  the  begmning  vl  \ 
controversy,  most  certainly  ;  and  ihev  souifhul 
earnest  supplications  to  government,  which^iisi 
rejected,  and  by  a  suspension  of  commeroe, 
the  wealth  of  this  nation  enabled  yon  lo  fit 
When  they  found  that  neither  prayers  nor  i 
had  any  sort  of  weight,  but  that  a  tirm  rMola 
was  taken  to  reduce  them  to  uncondiiioniili 
dtence  by  a  military  force,  they  canio  to  iJir 
extremity.     Despairing  of  us,  they  trusted  in  1^ 
selves.   Not  strong  enough  themselves,  tiiev! 
succour  in  France.   In  proportion  as  all  i 
ment  here  lessened,  their  distance  from  tbi«( 
encreased.  The  encouragement  is  over:  iWi 
tion  is  complete. 

In  order  to  produce  this  favourite  unai 
delusion,  and  to  prevent  all  possibility  of  a  i 
to  our  ancient  happy  concord,  arie^imenuArl 
continuance  in  this  course,  are  drawn  '   - 
wretched  situation  itself  into  which  we  . 
betrayed.     It  is  said,  that  being  at  wiir  >i^ 
Colonies,  whatever  our  sentiments  mi;ihl  hi«  i 
before,  all  ties  between  us  arc  now  diMol^M 
all  the  |K)licy  we  have  left  is  to  strengthen  tin  I 
of  government  to  reduce  them.     On  the 
of  this  argument,  the  more  mischief^^  wc  su»f«J 
anv  administration,  tlie   more  cur  trust  iiiitil 
be  confirmed.      Let  thecn  but  one--  c>f'!*' 
war,  and  then  their  |)ovvpr  i< 
oblivion  is  passed  for  all  their  n 

But  is  it  really  true,  that  government  a 
to  be  strengthened   with  the  instriMu- 1  t«  "^ ' 
but  never  furnished  with  the  mc.in- 
former  times,  ministers,  I  allow,  hav- 
limes  driven  by  tlie  popular  voice  to  Jt*«prtb»« 
the  national  honour  against  foreign 
the  wisdom  of  tlie  nation  has  been 
when  those  ministers  have  been  contueuru  ivi 
sub  iu  interests  by  treaty.     We  «U  Uacm  I 
sense  of  the  nation  obliged  the  comrt  of 
the  Second  to  abandon  the  Dmtck  ttttrj 
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to  tlie  present  the  most.  imjM>litick  wlticli  wc 
carried  on.     Tlie  ^od  people  of  England 
onsitiered   HoilAnd  tis  a  sort  ol*  dependency  on 
|m  kin^om ;    they  dreadt^d   to  drive   it  to  the 
H^cttun,  or  subject  it  to  the  power,  of  France, 
^tlieir  own   inconsiderate  hostility.     They  paid 
N>t  little  n.'SfX!ct  to  liie  cotirt  jiir^on  of  thut  day ; 
''  they  inflamed  bv  the  pretended  rivalship 
Dutch  in   trade;   by  the  massacre  at  Aiii- 
9€tijiuak»  acted  on  the  sta^e  to  provoke  the  publick 
loce  ;  nor  by  declanaations  ag^-ainst  tJie  inha- 
le of  the  United    Provinces  for  the  boneHts 
^ftfid  had  conferred  upon  tiiem  in  their  infant 
They  were  not  moved  from  their  evident 
St  by  all   these  arts ;   nor  was  it  etioup^h  to 
them,  thcv  were  at  war;  that  they  must  ^o 
|U£;h  with  it;  and  that  the  cause  of  the  dispute 
lost  in   the    consequences.      The   people   of 
id  were  then,  as  they  are  now,  called  ufx)ti 
ike  E^vemment  strong.     They  thoue;ht  it  a 
-^'-al  better  to  make  it  wise  and  honest. 
!i   I  was  imongst  my  constituents  at  tlie 
i««.i  Miiikmcr  assizes,  1   remember  that  men  of  ail 
IfcBcriptions  did  rlicn  express  a  very  strong  desire 
pence,  and  no  sli<;hl  hopes  of  attaining  it  from 
•  commission  sent  out  by  my  Lord  Howe.     And 
'is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that,  in  pro|Mjrtion  as 
person  s.hewed  a  zeal  for  the  cotirt  measures, 
»H»  then  earnest  in  circulating'  an  opinion  of 
extent  of  the  supposed   pnwers  of  that  coin- 
51).     When  I  told  them  that  Lord  Howe  had 
^  po»en  to  treat,  or  to  promise  satisfaction  on 
■*^t  point  whatsoever  of  the  controversy,  1   was 
J^idly  credited ;  so  slronp  and  g^eneral  was  the 
of  termiuatinp^  this  war  by  the  method  of 
anindalion.     As  far  as  1  could  discover,  this 
the  temper  then  prevalent  through  tlie  kinp;* 
The  kin^^'s  forces,  it  must  be  observed,  had 
itkni  time  been  oblig'ed   to  evacuate   Boston. 
Mipenority  of  the    former   campaign  rested 
ully  with   the  colonists.       If  such   powers    of 
ly  were  to  be  wished,  whilst  success  was  very 
"itful,  how  came  they  to  be  less  so,  since  his 
'*   arma  have  been  crowned   with   many 
r;ible  advaiitag'es  ?     Have  these  successes 
lucol  ut  to  alter  our  mind  ;  as  thinking  the  sea- 
lof  victory  not  the  time  for  treatinj^  willi  honour 
ilagv?  Whateverchan^es  havehapf^K-'ned  in 
lal  character,  it  can  scarcely  Ix^  our  wish, 
of  nccomroodatioD  never  sliould  be  pro- 
our  enemy,  except  when  they  mu.<!t  be 
solrly  lo  our  fears.     It  has  happened, 
unfortunately,  that  we  rend  of  his  ma* 
iis»ioii  for  niukint;  peace,  and  Ids  troops 
hi*  last  town  in  the  tliirtcen  colonies,  ut 
boar  and  in  the  f^ntne  g-a/.ette.     It  was 
anfnrtiinate.  that  no  commission  went  to 
to  settle  the  troubles  there,  until  several 
after  nn  act   had   l»ecn   passed  lo  put  the 
lie*  out  nf  the  protection  of  this  government, 
ir  trading  property,  without  a  pos- 
'lon,  as  spoil  amone:  the  seamen 
avy.      The  most  abject  submission  on  the 
he  colonies  could  not  redeem  iheni.  There 


was  no  man  un  that  whok*  tuntiuL'iit,  or  within 
three  tlioiisand  miles  of  it,  qualiHcd  bv  law  to 
follow  allegiance  witli  protection,  or  submission 
with  pardon.  A  proceediiijj;  of  tliis  kind  has  no 
example  in  history.  Independency,  and  indepen- 
dency witli  an  enmity,  (which  puttinjf  ourselves  out 
of  the  question  would  be  called  natural  and  much 
provoked,)  was  the  inevitable  consequence.  How 
this  came  to  pass,  the  nation  may  be  otic  day  in 
an  humour  to  enquire. 

All  the  attempts  made  this  session  to  give  fuller 
[)Owers  of  peace  to  the  commanders  in  America, 
were  stifled  by  the  fatal  ronfidencc  of  victory,  and 
the  wild  hojjes  of  unconditional  submission.  There 
w.is  a  moinenl  favourable  lo  the  kin»;*s  arms,  when 
if  any  powers  of  concession  had  existed,  on  llie 
other  side  of  the  Allantick,  even  after  all  our 
errours,  peace  in  all  probability  mi^ht  have  been 
restored.  But  calamity  is  unhappily  the  usual  sea- 
sou  of  reflfclion  ;  and  the  pride  of  men  will  not 
often  suHer  reason  to  have  any  scope  until  it  can 
be  no  long;er  of  service. 

I  have  always  wished,  that  as  the  dispute  had  its 
apparent  oris^in  from  thini^  done  in  parli.iunjut, 
and  as  the  acts  ]]asscd  there  had  provoked  the  war, 
that  the  (oundalions  of  peace  should  be  laid  in 
parliament  also,  I  have  been  astonished  to  find, 
that  those,  whose  zeal  for  the  dig^nity  of  our  body 
was  so  hot  as  to  lij^ht  up  the  flumes  of  civil  war, 
sliould  even  publickly  declivre,  thai  these  delicate 
points  oufjht  lo  be  wholly  left  to  the  nowii. 
Poorly  as  I  may  be  thouj^lil  affected  to  the  autlio- 
rity  of  parliament,  I  shall  never  admit  that  our 
constitutional  rights  can  ever  become  a  lualter  of 
ministerial  nep-ociation. 

I  arn  charged  with  being  an  American.  If  wanti 
affection  towards  those  over  whom  1  claim  any 
share  of  authority  be  a  crime,  I  am  guilty  of  this 
charge.  Hut  I  do  assure  vou,  (and  they  who  know 
me  publickly  and  privately  will  bear  witness  lo 
nie,)  that  if  ever  one  man  lived  more  7j;alous  than 
another  for  the  supremacy  of  parliament,  and  the 
riijhts  of  this  imperial  crown,  it  was  myself.  Many 
others  indeed  might  be  more  knowing  in  the  ex- 
tent of  the  foundation  of  these  rights.  I  do  not 
pretend  to  be  an  antiquary,  a  lawyer,  or  qualific<l 
for  tlie  chair  of  profe.ssor  in  metaphysicks.  I 
never  ventured  to  put  your  solid  interests  upon 
speculative  grounds.  My  having  constantly  de- 
clined to  do  so  has  been  attributed  to  my  inca- 
pacity for  such  disquisitions ;  and  I  am  inclmr'il 
to  believe  it  is  partly  the  cause.  I  never  shall  be 
ashamed  to  confess,  that  where  I  am  ignorant  I 
nm  dilHdent.  I  am  indeed  not  very  solicitous  to 
clear  myself  of  this  imputed  incapacity  ;  because 
men,  even  lest*  convei'sanl  than  I  am  in  this  kinti 
of  subtleties,  and  placed  in  stations  to  which  I 
ought  not  10  aspire,  have,  by  the  mere  force  of 
civil  discretion,  often  ci^nduclcd  the  affairs  of  great 
nations  with  distinguished  felic-ity  and  glory. 

When  I  first  came  into  a  publirk  trust,  I  found 
ynur  parliament  in  possession  of  an  unlimited 
legislative  power  over  the  colonies.  I  could  not 
oi>en  the  statute  book  wiUiout  seeing  Uic  actual 
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exercise  of  it,  more  or  less,  in  all  cases  whalsoevcr. 
This  possession  passed  with  me  for  a  title.  It 
does  so  in  ull  human  aiFairs.  No  man  examines 
into  the  defects  of  his  title  to  his  paternal  estate, 
or  to  his  established  goveniinent.  Indeed  com- 
mon sense  taught  rae,  that  a  legislative  authority, 
not  actually  limited  by  the  express  terms  of  its 
foundation,  or  by  its  own  subsequent  acts,  cannot 
have  it5  powers  parcelled  out  by  argumentative 
distinctions,  so  as  to  enable  us  to  say,  that  here 
they  can,  and  there  they  cannot,  bind.  Nobody 
was  so  oblit!;ing  as  to  produce  to  me  any  record 
of  such  distinctions,  by  compact  or  otherwise, 
either  at  the  successive  formation  of  the  several 
colonies,  or  during  the  existence  of  any  of  them. 
If  any  gentlemen  were  able  to  see  how  one  power 
could  be  given  up  (merely  on  abstract  reasonine:) 
without  giving  up  the  rest,  1  can  only  say,  that 
they  saw  further  than  I  could ;  nor  did  I  ever 
presume  to  condemn  any  one  for  being  clear- 
sighted, when  I  was  bhnd.  I  praise  their  pene- 
tration and  learning;  and  hope  that  tlieir  practice 
has  been  correspondent  to  their  theory, 

I  had  indeed  very  earnest  wishes  to  keep  the 
whole  botly  of  this  authority  perfect  and  entire  as 
1  found  it :  and  to  keep  it  so,  not  for  our  advan- 
tage solely  ;  but  principally  for  the  sake  of  tliose, 
on  whose  account  all  just  authority  exists  ;  1  mean 
the  people  to  be  governed.  For  I  thought  I  saw, 
that  many  cases  might  well  happen,  in  which  the 
exercise  of  every  power  comprehended  in  the 
broadest  idea  of  legislature,  might  become,  in  its 
time  and  circumstances,  not  a  little  expedient  for 
the  peace  and  union  of  the  colonies  amongst 
themselves,  as  well  as  for  their  perfect  harmony 
with  Great  Dritattu  Thinking  so,  (perhaps  erro- 
neously.) but  being  honestly  of  that  opinion,  I  was 
at  the  same  time  very  sure,  that  the  authority,  of 
which  I  was  so  jealous,  could  not  under  the  actual 
circumstances  of  our  plantations  be  at  all  pre- 
served in  any  of  its  members,  but  by  the  greatest 
rcser>'e  in  its  application  ;  particularlv  in  tht»sc 
delicate  points,  in  which  the  feelings  of  mankind 
are  the  most  irritable.  They  who  thought  other- 
wise, have  found  a  few  more  difficulties  in  their 
work  than  (I  hope)  they  were  thoroughly  aware 
of,  when  they  undertook  tlie  present  business.  I 
must  beg  leave  to  observe,  that  it  is  not  only  the 
irivjilious  branch  of  taxation  that  will  be  resisted, 
but  that  no  other  given  part  of  legislative  rights 
can  be  exercised,  without  regard  to  the  general 
opinion  of  those  who  are  to  be  governed.  That 
general  opinion  is  the  vehicle  and  organ  of  legis- 
liitive  omnipotence.  Without  tliis,  it  may  be  a 
theory  to  entertain  the  mind,  but  it  is  nothing  in 
the  direction  of  affairs.  The  completeness  of  tlie 
legislative  autliority  of  parliament  over  this  hiny- 
dom  is  not  questioned  ;  and  yet  many  tilings  in- 
dubitably included  in  the  abstract  idea  of  that 
power,  and  which  carry  no  absolute  injustice  in 
themselves,  yet  being  contrary  to  the  opinions  and 
feelings  of  the  people,  can  as  little  be  exercised, 
as  if  parliament  m  tiiat  case  had  been  possessed  of 
tio  right  at  all.     I  sec  no  abstract  rca^n,  which 


can  be  given,  why  the  same  power,  which  made 
and  repealed  tJie  high-commission  court  and  the 
star-chamber,  might  not  revive  them  again  ;  aod 
tht'se  courts,  warned  by  their  former  fate,  michl 
possibly  exercise  their  powers  with  some  dq^ 
of  justice.    But  the  madness  would  be  as  unqae». 
tionable,  us  the  competence  of  that  parliament, 
which  should  attempt  such  things.      If  any  danj 
can  be  supposed  out  of  the  power  of  human  lepi* 
lalure,  it  is  religion  ;  1  admit,  however,  tliat  tk 
established  religion  of  this  country  has  been  tlmt 
or  four  times  altered  by  act  of  parliament ;  od 
therefore  that  a  st.iitute  binds  even   in   that  CMtj 
But  wc  may  very  safely  affirm,  that,  notwit 
ing  this  apparent  omnipotence,  it  would  bei 
found  as  impossible  for  king  and   parliajOG 
alter  the  established  religion  of  this  country,  i 
was  to  King  James  alone,  when  be  aitempled  W^ 
make  such  an   alteration  without   a   parliirr.cr* 
In  efi'ect,  to  follow,  not  to  force,  the  publi' 
nation;  to  give  a  direction,  a  form,  a  i 
dress,  and  a  speciBck  sanction,  to   thc 
sense  of  the  community,  is  tlie  true  end  t: 
tature. 

It  is  so  with  regard  to  the  exercise  of  dl 
powers  which  our  constitution  knows  in  aniri 
parts,  and  indeed  to  tlie  substantial  existcoc 
any  of  the  parts  themselves.     The  king's  ne 
to  bills  is  one  of  the  most  indisputed  of  Uie  i 
prerogatives  ;  and  it  extends  to  all  cases 
soever.     I    am  far  from  certain,  that  if  * 
laws,  which  I  know,  had  fallen  under  tbei 
of  that  sceptre,  that  the  publick  would  ban  I 
a  very  heavy  loss.     But  it  is  not  the  propmtyi 
the  exercise  which  is  in  question.     The  i 
itself  is  wisely  forborne.     Its  repose  maybti 
presei'vation  of  its  existence ;  and  its  existeiMI 
be  tlie  means  of  saving  the  constitution  itMl(^ 
an  occasion  worthy  of  bringing  it  forth. 
disputants,  whose  accurate  and  logical 
have  brought  us  into  our  present  conditioa, 
it  absurd,  that  powers  or  members  of  anyi 
tiition  should  exist,  rarely  or  never  to  be  i 
1  liope  I  shall   be  excused  in   mentioning 
instance,  that  is  material.    VVe  know,  that  ihf  < 
vocation  of  the  clergy  had  formerly  been  ctlli 
and  sat  with  nearly  as  much  rcgidarity  to 
as  pai! lament  itseti.    It  is  now  called  for  fonD< 
It  sits  for  the  purpose  of  making  some  polite  i 
siaslical  compliments  to  the  king :  and.  whrn 
grace  is  said,  retires  and  is  heard  of  no  morr.  1^1 
is  however  a  part  of  the  conntitution,  and  luajl 
culled  out  into  act  and  energy,  whenever  liiBKl 
occasion  ;  and  whenever  those,  who  coojtiiel 
that  spirit,  wUJ  choose  to  abide  the  c«n«c«^ii 
It  is  wise  to  permit  its  legal  existence  ;  it 
wiser  to  continue  it  a  legal  existence  oaly.  Sol 
has  prudence  (constituted  as  the  gi>d  of  ll 
world)  the  entire  dominion  over  every 
of  power  committed   into  ilA  hands;   and 
have  lived  to    see   prudence    and  cool 
circumstances  wholly  set  at  nought  in 
controversies,  and  treated  as  if  tbcy  yrtrt' 
contemptible  and  irrational  of  all  tilings.    I 
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ird  it  3  hundred  tiroes  very  gravely  alleged, 
A  in  order  to  keep  power  in  wind,  it  was  nc- 
Bry,  by  preference,  to  exert  it  in  those  very 
B|s  in  which  it  wels  most  likely  to  be  resisted, 
Ktlic  least  likely  to  be  productive  of  any  ad- 

Xbese  were  the  considerations,  gentlemen,  which 
Bue  early  to  think,  that,  in  the  comprehensive 
BbioD  which  the  Divine  Providence  liad  put 
O  our  hands,  instead  of  troubling  our  under- 
indinefs  with  speculations  concerning;  the  unity 
empire,  and  the  identity  or  distinction  of  legts- 
jve  powers,  and  inflamin;^  our  passions  with 
izi  and  pride  of  controversy,  it  was  our 
tn  all  soberness,  to  conform  our  government 
character  and  circumstances  of  the  several 
le  who  composed  this  mighty  and  stiangcly 
uHed  mass.  I  never  was  wild  enough  to 
ivc,  that  one  method  would  serve  for  the 
ic  ;  that  the  natives  of  Hindostan  and  those 
Urirg'inia  could  he  ordered  in  the  same  man- 
ft  or  that  the  Culchcry  court  and  the  grand 
ly  of  Salem  could  he  regnlaled  on  a  similar 
in.  I  was  persuaded  that  government  was  a 
bctical  thing,  made  for  the  happiness  of  man- 
ImI,  and  not  to  furnish  out  a  spectacle  of  ani- 
rBtkr,  to  gratify  the  schemes  of  visionary  poli- 
niu.  Our  business  was  to  rule,  not  to  wrangle  ; 
d  it  would  have  been  a  poor  compensation  that 
*  Itnd  triumphed  in  a  dispute,  whilst  we  lost  an 

•■  e  be  one  fact  in  the  world  perfectly  clear, 
"  That  the  disposition  of  the  peor>le  of 
I  is  wholly  averse  to  any  oilier  ihan  a 
vcrnment ;"  and  this  is  indication  enough 
onest  statesman,  liow  he  ought  to  adapt 
:  power  he  finds  in  his  hands  to  their  case. 
k  me  what  a  free  government  is,  I  answer, 
my  practical  purpose,  it  is  what  the  people 
;  and  that  they,  and  not  I,  are  the  natu- 
lul,  and  competent  judges  of  this  matter, 
practically  allow  me  a  greater  degree  of 
y  over  them  than  is  consistent  with  any 
t  ideas  of  perfect  freedom,  I  ought  to  tliank 
for  BO  great  a  trust,  and  not  to  endeavour 
c  from  thence,  tliat  they  have  reasoned 
and  that  having  gone  so  far,  by  analogy, 
must  hereafter  have  no  enjoyment  but  by 

ure. 
we  had  seen  ll>is  done  by  any  others,  we 
have  concluded  tliem  far  gone  in  madness. 
cwlancholy  as  well  as  ridjcuhnis,  to  observe 
nd  of  reasoning  with  which  ihu  publick  has 
omusc'd,  in  order  to  divert  our  minds  iVcjm 
mmun  sense  of  our  American  policy.  There 
pie,  who  have  split  and  anatomised  tite 
ntf  of  free  government,  as  if  it  were  an  ab- 
bifd  question  Concerning  metaphysical  liberty 
d  lUNrcssity ;  and  not  a  mutter  of  moral  {>rti- 
MM  and  natural  focling.  They  have  disputed, 
HCbtr  liberty  be  a  positive  or  a  negative  idea  ; 
InCbcr  it  docs  not  consist  in  being  governed  by 
fU^  without  considering  what  are  the  laws,  or 
l^aae  the  nuikers;  whether  tuan  has  any  rights 
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by  nature  ;  and  whether  all  the  property  he  enjoys 
be  not  the  alms  of  his  government,  and  his  life 
itself  ihc-ir  favour  and  indulgence.  (Jthers  cor- 
nipling  religion,  as  these  have  perverted  phiiosit- 
phy,  contend,  that  (.-hrisliaiis  are  redeemed  into 
captivity:  and  the  blood  of  the  Saviour  of  man-. 
kind  has  been  shed  to  make  them  the  slaves  of 
few  proud  and  insollent  sinners.  These  shocking 
extremes  provoking  to  extremes  of  another  kind, 
speculations  are  let  loose  as  destructive  to  all  autho- 
rity, as  the  former  are  to  all  freedom  ;  and  every 
government  is  called  tyranny  and  usurpation  which 
is  not  formed  on  their  fancies.  Jn  this  manner  the 
stirrers-up  of  this  contention,  not  satisHed  with 
distracting  our  dependencies  and  filling  them  with 
blood  and  slaughter,  are  corrupting  our  under- 
standings :  they  are  cndeavoming  to  tear  up, 
alung  with  practical  liberty,  all  the  foundations  ofl 
human  society,  all  equity  and  justice,  religion  and 
order. 

Civil  freedom,  gentlemen,  is  not,  as  many  have 
endeavoured  to  pcrsimde  you,  a  thing  that  lies  hid 
in  the  depth  of  abstruse  science.  It  is  a  blessing 
and  a  benefit,  not  an  abstract  speculation;  and 
all  the  just  reasoning  that  can  be  upon  it  is  of  so. 
coarse  a  texture,  as  perfectly  to  suit  the  ordinar 
capacities  of  those  who  are  to  enjoy,  and  of  those 
who  are  to  defend  it.  Far  from  any  resemblance 
to  those  propositions  in  geometry  and  metaphv- 
sicks,  which  admit  no  medium,  but  must  be  tru« 
or  false  in  ail  ihi'ir  latitude;  social  and  civil  free- 
dom, like  all  other  things  in  common  life,  are 
variously  mixed  and  modified,  enjoyed  in  very  dif- 
ferent degrees,  and  shaped  into  an  infinite  diver- 
sity of  forms,  according  to  the  temper  and  cir- 
cumstances of  every  community.  The  extreme  of 
liberty  (which  is  its  abstract  perfection,  but  it 
leal  fault)  oblaitis  no  where,  nor  ought  to  obtaiD 
any  where.  Because  extremes,  as  we  all  know, 
in  every  point  which  relates  eitiier  to  our  duties 
or  satisfactions  in  life,  are  destructive  both  to 
virtue  and  enjoyment.  Liberty  too  must  be  li- 
mited in  order  to  be  possesseti.  The  degree  of 
restraint  it  is  impossible  in  any  case  to  settle  j)re- 
cisely.  But  it  ought  to  be  tlie  constant  aim  of 
every  wise,  publick  council,  to  find  out  by  cau- 
tious experiments,  and  rational,  coo!  endeavours^ 
with  how  little,  not  how  much,  of  this  restraint, 
the  community  can  subsist.  For  liberty  is  a 
good  to  be  improved,  and  not  an  evil  to  be  less- 
ened. It  is  not  only  a  private  blessing  of  the 
first  order,  but  the  vital  spring  and  energy  of  the 
state  itself,  which  has  just  so  nuich  life  and  vigour 
as  there  is  liberty  in  it,  But  whether  liberty  be 
advantageous  or  not,  (for  I  know  it  is  a  fashion  to 
decry  the  very  principle,)  none  will  dispute  that 
peace  is  a  blessing:  and  peace  mu!*t  in  the  course 
of  human  affairs  be  fretpjently  bought  by  some 
indulgence  and  toleiation  at  least  to  liberty.  For 
as  the  sabbath  (tlnnigh  of  divine  institution)  was 
made  for  man,  not  man  for  the  sabbath,  govern- 
ment, which  can  claim  no  higher  origin  or  autho- 
rity, in  its  exercise  at  least,  ought  to  conform  to 
the  exigences  of  Uie  time,  aad  the  temper  and 
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diameter  of  the  people,  witli  whom  it  is  con- 
cerned ;  and  nut  iilvvfivs  to  attL'ni|it  violently  to 
bt^nd  tlie  people  to  their  tljeories  oi'  suhjertion. 
The  bulk  of  mankind  on  their  part  are  not  ex- 
cessively cniious  eoncernini;  any  tlieories,  whilst 
llicy  are  really  happy  ;  and  one  sure  symptom  of 
an  ill-conducted  state  is  Uie  propensity  of  the 
people  to  resort  to  tliem. 

But  when  subjects,  by  a  loner  course  of  such  ill 
conduct,  are  once  thoroughly  inflamed,  and  the 
state  itself  violently  distenii^ered,  the  people  must 
have  some  satisfaction  to  their  feelio;;^  more  solid 
than  a  sophistical  ppccnlation  on  law  an'l  govern- 
ment. Such  was  our  situation  ;  and  such  a  satis- 
faction was  necessary  to  prevent  recourse  to  arras; 
It  was  necessary  towards  laying"  them  down  ;  it 
will  l>e  necessary  to  prevent  the  taking  them  up 

.  liirain  and  aguin.  Of  what  nature  this  satisfaction 
ou^lit  to  he,  I  wish  it  had  been  the  disposition  of 
parliament  seriously  to  consider.     It  was  certainly 

'r  do  libera  lion  that  called  for  the  exertion  of  nl! 
their  wisdom, 

I  am,  and  ever  have  been,  deeply  sensible  of  the 
difficulty  of  reconcilins;^  the  strong^  presidinar power, 
tl^at  is  so  useful  towards  the  conservation  of  a  vast, 
disconnected,  infinitely  diversified  empire,  with 
that  liberty  and  safety  of  the  provinces,  which  they 
must  enjoy,  (in  opinion  and  practice  at  least,)  or 
tliey  will  not  be  provinces  at  all.  1  know,  and 
have  long;  felt,  tJie  difficulty  of  reconciling'  tlie 
unwieldy  hauo^htiness  of  a  great  rulinff  nation, 

'liabituate<l  to  command,  pampered  by  enormous 
wealth,  Hnd  confident  from  a  lon^  course  of  pros- 
perity and  victory,  to  the  hia^h  spirit  of  free 
dependencies,  animated  with  the  first  g:low  and 
activity  of  juvenile  heat,  and  ussuniini^  to  them- 
selves, as  their  birth-ri°:ht,  some  part  of  that  very 
pride  wjiicli  oppresses  them.  They  who  perceive 
no  difficidty  in  reconciling;  these  tempers,  (which 
liowevcr  to  make  peace  must  some  way  or  otiicr  be 

Jteoonciled,)  arc  much  above  my  r opacity,  or  much 
below  the  magnitude  of  the  business.  Of  one 
thini^  I  am  perfectly  clear,  that  it  is  not  by  deciding" 
the  suit,  but  by  compromising  the  difference, 
that  peace  can  be  restored  or  kept.  They  who 
wotdd  put  an  end  to  such  quarrels,  by  declaring 
roundly  in  favour  of  the  whole  demands  of  cither 

-party,  have  mistaken,  in  my  humble  opinion,  the 
>(fice  of  a  mediator. 
The  war  is  now  of  full  two  years'  standing  :  the 

^controversy  of  many  more.  In  different  periods 
of  the  dispute,  different  methods  of  reconciliation 
were  to  fje  pursued.  I  mean  to  trouble  you  with 
short  state  of  things  at  the  most  important  of 
Jesc  periods,  in  order  to  ffive  yoti  a  more  distinct 
idea  of  our  policy  with  re^anl  to  this  most  delicate 
of  all  objects.  The  colonies  were  from  the  begin- 
ning subject  to  the  legislature  of  Great  Britain,  on 
principles  which  they  never  exnmincd  ;  and  we 
permitted  to  them  many  local  privileges,  without 
asking  how  they  agreed  with  that  legislati\'e 
authority.  Modes  of  administration  were  formed 
in  an  inxrnsible  and  very  unsystematick  manner. 
But  they   gradually  adapted  tliemselvc^  to  tlic 


varying  condition  of  tiling. — What  waa  inlft 
single  kingdom,  stretched  into  :ui  enipirp;  mi 
imperial  superinlendency,  of  some  kind  ut  other, 
became  necessary.  Pariianieut,  from  a  mere  icfiw. 
sentative  of  the  people,  and  a  g-uardtan  of  popular 
privileges  for  its  own  immediate  coosiituenu,  gnw 
into  a  niighly  sovereign.  Instead  of  being  a 
controul  on  the  crown  on  its  own  behalf,  it  comins. 
nicated  a  sort  of  strength  to  the  royHl  aulltuniy; 
which  was  wanted  for  the  conservation  of  n  ae» 
object,  but  which  could  not  be  safely  tru^ud  to 
the  crown  alone.  On  tlie  other  hand,  the  coluuio, 
advancing  by  equal  steps,  and  govemefl  hy  tie 
same  necessity,  had  fonned  within  tbcDudiBn 
either  by  royal  instruction  or  royal  diailB^ 
assemblies  so  exceedingly  resembling  a.  pAfitf- 
ment,  in  all  tlicir  forms,  functions,  aud  [lonvi, 
that  it  was  impossible  they  should  not  imbibe 
opinion  of  a  similar  autliority. 

At  the  first  designation  of  these  asseniblia.tkr 
were  probably  not  intended  tor  any  thin*;  mcM^i 
(nor    perhaps   did    they   think    titeuiseives  tuttk 
higher,)  Uian  the  municipal  corporations  wiihii.  fli 
island,  to  which  some  at  present  love  t.. 
them.     Rut  nothing  in  progression  can 
original  plan.   We  may  as  well  think  of 
grown  uian  in  the  cradle  of  an  infant. 
as    the   colonies   prospered   and   encre  i 
numerous  and  mighty  people,  sprcading^  oi  ri  a 
great  tract  of  the  globe ;   it  was  natural  Uj 
should  attribute  to  assemblies,  so  resjiect* 
tlieir  formal  constitution,  some  part  of  the  d 
of  tlic  great  nations  which  they  repr- 
longer  tied  to  by-laws,  these  asseni!  • 
of  all  sorts  and  in  all  cases  whaUdt  ^   r. 
levied  money,  not  for  parochial  purp  -      ; 
retndar  grant-s  to  the  crown,  followij: 
and  principles  of  a  parliament  to  v  ■. 
proached  everyday  more  and  more  neari 
who    think    themselves   wiser   than    Pi>>.-.- 
and  stronger  tlian  tlie  course  of  nature,  may 
plain  of  all  this  variation,  on  tJie  «'r"  — ' ■• -^y 
other,  as  tlieir  several  humours  and  j 
lead  them.      But  things  could  not  l>i  omn 
and  Eng^ljsh  colonies  must  be  had  on  these 
or  not  had  at  all.     In  the  mean  time  neitJifT 
telt  any  inconvenience  from  this  double  I 
to  which  they  had  been  farmed  by  ini 
habits,  and  old  custom,  the  great  sup 
the  got'ernments  in  the  world.     Though  tli 
Icgislatureawere  sometimes  found  ijcrhapv 
ing  the  very  same  functions,  thcv 
erossly  or  systematically  clash.     In 
this  arose  from  mere  neglect ;  possibly 
natural  operation  of  things,  whi'li.  hrt 
selves,  generally  fall  into  their  i  ! 

whatever  was  the  cause,  it  is  cci  i 
revenue,  by  the  authority  of  pilMni.tii 
support  of  civil  and  military  est.Wli-'  m  ■  i, 
not   to  have  been  thoug^ht  of  nnnl  iir<.> 
were  too  proud  to  stdimit,  too  »trt.Hii;  to 
>oo  enlightened  ni)t  to  see  all   tho 
which  must  arise  from  such  a  systcin. 
If  ever  this  sdieme  of  taxation  wm  to  be 


tlie  inclinations  of  the  people,  it  was 
that  discussions  must  arise,  wlijch  would 
i  all  the  elements  that  connp<:»scd  this  double 
iljon  ;  would  shew  how  much  each  oi"  their 
rs  had  departed  from  its  original  principles ; 
lid  discover  contradictions  in  each  lejjisla- 
well  to  its  own  first  principles,  as  to  its  re- 
0  the  other,  \'ery  difficult,  if  not  absolutely 
ble,  to  be  reconciled. 

tfore  at  the  first  fatal  opening-  of  this  con- 
i  wisest  course  seeniefl  to  l>e  to  put  an  end 
as  possible  to  the  immediate  causes  of  the 
;  and  to  quiet  a  discussion,  not  easily 
upon  clear  principles,  and  arising;  from 
which  pride  would  permit  neiiher  party  to 
n,  by  resorting  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the 
ccessful  course.  A  mere  repeal  of  the 
lUB  tax,  with  a  declaration  of  the  Icg-islative 
y  of  tJiis  kingdom,  was  then  fully  suHicient 
ire  peace  to  fxith  sides.  Man  is  a  creature 
;,  and,  tlie  first  breach  beinp  of  very  short 
ance,  iJie  colonies  fell  back  exactly  into 
icient  state.  The  congress  has  used  an 
ion  witli  reijard  to  this  pacification,  which 
to  me  truly  sitrnificant.  After  the  repeal 
stamp  act,  **  the  colonies  fell,"  says  this 
y,  *'  into  their  ancient  state  of  tinsusjH'ct- 
ynfidence  in  the  mother  country."  Tliis 
icting  confidence  is  the  tnie  center  of 
amongst  mankind,  about  which  all  the 
«  at  rest.  It  is  this  unsuspectimf  cnnji- 
lat  removes  all  difficulties,  and  reconciles 
contradictions  which  occur  in  the  com- 
of  all  ancient,  puzzled,  political  establish- 
Happy  ane  the  nilem  which  have  the 
f  preserving^  it ! 

M'bole  empire  lias  reason  to  remember,  with 
gratitude,  the  wisdom  and  temper  of  that 
d  his  excellent  associates,  wfio,  to  recover 
ifidence,  formed  a  plan  of  pacification  in 
Tliat  plan,  bein^  btiilt  upon  the  nature  of 
id  tlie  circumstances  aixl  habits  of  the  two 
M,  and  uol  on  any  visionary  speculations, 
y  answered  its  end,  as  lonjj  as  it  was 
proper  to  adhere  to  it.  Without  ffivinjj;a 
nek  to  the  dismity  (well  or  ill  understood) 
parliament,  thoy  gnvc  perfect  content  to 
endrncics.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  mecli- 
ipint  and  talents  of  tliat  crrcat  man,  between 
mhinir  pretensions  and  passions,  we  sliould 
tve  rushed  headlong  (I  know  what  I  say) 
rstlamilit's  of  that  civil  war,  in  which,  by 
ig  from  his  system,  we  are  at  lenjrth  jn- 
and  we  should  have  been  precipitated  into 
r,  at  a  time  when  circumstances  Iwth  at 
nd  abroad  were  far,  very  far,  more  unfa- 
{^  us  than  they  were  at  llie  breaking  out 

Rnt  troidjles. 
happiness  of  g^iving  my  first  votes  in 
ent  for  tlioir  pacification.  I  was  one  of  those 
MMHBK>»s  members,  who,  in  the  necessary 
|PB|P|Mirl lament,  would  as  much  as  pos- 
venRSierved  its  authority,  and  re'pecte^l  its 
1  could  not  at  once  tear  from  my  heart 


prejudices  wliich  were  dear  tome,  and  which  bore 
a  resemblance  to  virtue.  I  had  then,  and  I  have 
.still,  my  partialities.  What  parliiiment  gave  up,  ! 
wished  to  be  i^iven  as  of  tj^racc,  and  favour,  and 
affection,  and  not  as  a  restitution  of  stolen  goods. 
High  dignity  relentetl  as  it  was  soothed  ;  and  a 
benignity  from  old  acknowledged  greatness  had 
its  full  effect  on  our  dependencies.  Our  unlimited 
declaration  of  legislative  authority  produced  not  a 
single  iiuinnur.  If  this  undefined  power  has  be- 
come odious  since  that  time,  and  full  of  horrour 
to  the  colonies,  it  is  because  the  unsuspicious  con- 
Jidence  is  lost,  and  the  parental  afteclion,  in  tl»e 
hosnnv  of  whose  boundless  authority  they  reposed 
tlteir  privileges,  is  become  estranged  and  hostile. 

It  viiW  be  a&ked,  if  such  was  then  myrjpinioaof 
the  mode  of  pacification,  bow  I  came  to  be  the  very 
}>ei-son  who  moved,  not  only  for  a  repeal  of  all 
the  late  coercive  statutes,  but  for  mutilating,  by  a 
positive  law,  the  entireness  of  the  legislative  power 
of  parliament,  and  cutting  off"  from  it  the  whole 
right  of  taxation  ?  I  answer,  because  a  different 
state  of  tilings  requires  a  different  conduct.  When 
the  dispute  had  gone  to  these  last  extremities, 
(which  no  man  laboured  more  to  prevent  tlian  I 
did,)  the  concessions  which  had  satisfied  in  the 
beginniniT,  could  satisfy  no  longer;  because  tlte 
violation  of  tacit  faith  rcipiired  explicit  security. 
The  same  cause  which  has  introduced  all  formal 
compacts  anti  covenants  among  men  made  it 
necessary.  I  mean  habits  of  soreness,  jealousy, 
and  distnist.  I  parted  with  it,  as  with  a  limb ;  but 
as  a  limb  to  save  the  body;  and  1  would  have 
parted  with  more,  if  more  had  been  necessary  ;  any 
thing  rather  than  a  fruitless,  hopeless,  unnatural 
civil  war.  Tliis  mode  of  yielding  would,  it  is  said, 
give  way  to  indcpendeiicv,  without  a  war.  I  am 
persuaded  from  tbenature  of  things,  and  fromevery 
information,  that  it  would  have  had  a  directly  con- 
trary effect.  But  if  it  had  this  effect,  I  confess 
that  I  should  prefer  independency  without  war,  to 
independency  with  it ;  and  I  have  so  much  trust  in 
the  inclinations  and  prejudices  of  mankind,  and 
so  little  in  any  tiling  else,  that  I  should  expect 
ten  times  more  benefit  to  this  kingdom  from  the 
atFection  of  America,  though  under  a  separate 
establishment,  tlian  from  her  perfect  submission 
to  the  crown  and  parliament,  accompanied  witjj 
her  torrour,  disgust,  and  abhorrence.  Botlies  tied 
together  by  so  unnatural  a  bond  of  union,  as  mu- 
tual hatred,  are  only  connected  to  their  ruin. 

One  hundred  and  ten  respectable  members  of 
parliament  voted  fur  that  concession.  Many  not 
present,  wlien  the  motion  was  made,  were  of  tlie 
Hontimcnts  of  those  who  voted.  I  knew  it  would 
then  have  made  peace.  I  am  not  without  hopes 
that  it  would  do  so  at  present  if  it  were  adopted. 
No  benefit,  no  revenue,  could  be  lost  by  it ;  aome- 
tJiing  might  possibly  be  gained  by  its  consecpienccs. 
For  be  fully  assured,  th^t,  of  all  the  phantoms  Uiat 
ever  deluded  the  fond  hopes  of  a  credulous  world, 
a  parliamentary  revenue  in  the  colonies  is  tlie  most 
perfectly  chimerical.  Your  breakinj  them  to  any 
subjection,  far  from  relieving  your  burthens,  (tlic 
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pretext  f«ir  lliis  war,)  will  neM.-r  pay  timt  military 
force  wliicli  «ill  be  kept  up  to  the  destnielion  of 
their  liberties  and  yours.  J  risk  nothing  iu  this 
pruphery. 

Gentlemen,  you  liave  my  opinions  on  the  present 
state  of  publiek  iiftairs.  Mean  as  they  may  be  in 
themselves,  your  partiality  has  made  tl)em  of  some 
importance.  Without  troubling  myself  to  enquire 
whether  I  am  under  a  foniial  oblig-ation  to  it,  1 
have  a  pleasure  in  accounting:  for  my  conduct  to 
my  constituents.  1  feci  warmly  on  thi>  subject, 
and  I  express  mvself  as  ]  feel.  If  I  presume  to 
blame  anv  publick  proceeding^,  1  cannot  be  siip- 
I>osed  to  be  pci"sona!.  Would  to  Cod  1  could  l)e 
suspected  of  it.  My  fault  ini^'-ht  be  greater,  bin  tlie 
publick  calamity  would  be  less  extensive.  If  my 
conduct  has  not  been  able  to  make  any  impressinti 
on  tlic  warm  part  of  that  ancient  and  powerfid 
party,  with  whose  support  I  was  not  honoured  at 
my  election  ;  on  my  side,  my  respect,  re^rd,  and 
duty  to  them  is  not  at  all  lessened.  I  owe  the 
gentlemen  who  cninpose  it  my  most  humble  service 
in  every  thing.  1  hope  that  whenever  any  of  them 
were  pleased  to  command  me,  that  they  found  me 
perfectly  equal  in  mv  obedience.  But  flattery  and 
friendship  are  very  different  things ;  and  to  mis- 
lead is  not  to  serve  them.  I  cannot  purchase  t!ie 
favour  of  any  man  by  concealing^  from  him  what  I 
think  his  ruin.  By  the  favour  of  my  fellow-citi- 
zens, t  am  the  representative  of  an  honest,  well- 
oitlei-ed,  virtuous  citv;  of  a  people,  who  preserve 
more  of  the  original  English  simplicity,  and  purity 
of  manners,  than  perhaps  any  other.  You  pos- 
sess among'  you  several  men  and  magistrates  of 
large  and  cultivated  understaudiuffs;  fit  for  any 
employment  in  any  sphere.  I  do,  to  the  best  nfniy 
power,  act  so  as  to  make  myself  wortliy  of  so 
nonounible  a  choice.  If  I  were  ready,  on  any 
call  of  my  own  vanity  or  interest,  or  to  answer  any 
election  purpose,  to  forsake  principles,  (whatever 
they  arc,)  which  I  had  formed  at  a  mature  age,  on 
full  reflection,  and  which  had  been  confinned  by 
long  experience,  I  should  forfeit  the  only  thing 
which  makes  you  pardon  sonianv  erroursand  im- 
perfections in  me.  Not  that  1  think  it  tit  for  any 
one  to  relv  too  much  on  his  own  understanding; 
or  to  be  filled  with  a  presumption,  not  l)econ»jng 
u  Christian  man,  in  his  own  personal  stability  and 
rectitude. 

I  Jiope  I  am  far  from  that  vain  confidence, 
which  almost  always  fails  in  trial.  I  know  my 
weakness  in  all  respects,  as  mucli  at  least  as  any 
enemy  I  have ;  and  I  attempt  to  take  security 
against  it.  The  only  method  which  has  ever  bei-n 
found  eftectual  to  preserve  any  man  agciinst  the 
corruption  of  nature  and  example,  is  an  hubit  of 
life  and  communication  of  counsels  with  the  n»ost 
virtuous  and  publick-spiritcd  men  of  the  age  voti 
;live  in.  Such  a  scx'iety  cannot  be  kept  without 
idvantage  or  deserted  without  shame.  For  this 
'rule  of  condtict  I  may  he  callc<l  in  reproach  a 
partij  tnnii ;  but  I  am  little  aflected  with  such 
aspersions.  In  the  way  which  they  cull  party,  1 
■worship  the  constitution  of  yuur  ilithcrs ;  aud  1 


shall  never  blush  for  uiv  political  company, 
reverence  to  honour,  all  idea  of  what  it  t-<,  will 
lost  out  of  the  world,  before  it  can  Ije  iitiputinl  as 
a  fault  to  any  man,  that  he  has  been  closfly  «"un- 
nccted  with  those  incomparable  persons,  living  and 
dead,  with  whom  for  eleven  years  I  have  conslantU 
thought  and  acted,  if  1  have  wandered  out  uf  the 
paths  of  rectitude  into  those  of  interested  faction,  il 
was  in  company  with  the  Saviles,  the  Dowdeswclb. 
the  Wentworths,  the  Bentincks;  with  the  Lcnoxn, 
theManchesters,  theKeppels,  theSaunderses;  wiii 
the  temperate,  permanent,  hereditary  virtue  of  tlw 
whole  house  of  Cavendish  ;  names,  among-  which, 
some  have  extended  your  fame  and  empire  in  sirrot, 
and  all  have  fought  tlie  battle  of  your  liberties  is 
fields  not  less  glorious. — These,  and  many  mnnr 
like  these,  grafting  publick  principles  on  pn»ale 
honour,  liave  redeemed  tlie  present  aj;^,  and  would 
havu  adorned  the  most  splendid  pt-riod  in  to«r 
history.  Where  could  any  man,  conscious  of  l« 
own  inability  to  act  alone,  and  willing  to  act  ask 
ought  to  do,  have  arranged  himself  better  ?  If  aat 
one  thinks  tin's  kind  of  society  to  be  lake"  •  •  " 
the  best  method  of  gratifying  low,  person, 
or  ambitious  interest,  he  is  mistaken  ;  .umi  4' 
knows  nothing  of  the  world. 

Preferring  this  connexion,  I  do  not  mean 
detract  in  the  slightest  degree  from  other*. 
are  some  of  those,  whom  1  admire  at  soi 
of  a  greater  distance,  with  whom  I  have  bad 
happiness  also  perfectly  to  agree,  in  almost  all 
particulars,  in  which  I  have  differed  with  _ 
successive  administrations;  and  they  are  such, ft 
it  never  can  be  reputable  to  any  govcmtMai  tt 
reckon  among  its  enemies.  I  hope  there  arr  Doot 
of  you  corrupted  with  the  doctrine  laii'_djt  \i\ 
wicked  men  for  tlic  worst  purposes,  ami 
by  the  malignant  credulity  of  envy  and  igii 
winch  is,  that  the  men  who  act  upon  the  pii! 
stage  are  all  alike;  all  equally  cof'-' :  ■•' 
fluenced  by  no  other  views  than  the  - 
salary  and  pension.  The  thin^-  I  kiin»  ».%  . 
rience  to  be  fldse.  Never  expectinjr  to  find  \» 
t!on  in  men,  and  not  looking  for  divine  attril 
in  created  Iveings,  in  my  commerce  with  mv 
temporaries,  I  have  found  much  human  *a 
I  have  seen  not  a  little  publick  spirit ;  a  real 
ordination  of  interest  to  duty;  and  a  decent 

regulatetl  sensibility  to  honest  fame  and  reputat   

The  age  unqtiestionably  pnxltices  (whether  tn  l' 
greater  or  less  number  tJian  fonner  times,  1  knot 
(lut)  diirintr  profligates,  and  insidious  hv 
W'liut  then  ?  Am  I  not  to  avail  myself  o( 
good  is  to  be  found  in  the  world,  because  of 
mixture  of  evil  that  will  always  lie  in  it  ' 
smalhiessof  the  quantity  in  currency  onl- 
ens  the  value. .  They  who  raise  susptcioi 
(rood  on  account  of  the  behaviour  of  ill  ^ 
of  the  party  of  the  latter,  Tltc  eommm 
no  justification  for  taking  this  party .  1  \ 
deceived,  .say  fhev,  by  Titius  and  M.' 
Impu  llie  dupe  o(  this  [iretcixler  or  i 
teUank  :  and  I  can  trust  ,>' 
Bui  my  credulity  anil  wunl 


as  I  conceive,  amount  to  a  fair  prcsiimplioTi  ai^uirist 
any  tnuii's  iii!e;;rilv-   A  oons<Menlious  person  wouUI 
rallicr  doubt  iiisuwii  jti(i|dnnent.  than  conflenui  his 
9peck«.     He  would  say,  I  have  observed  without 
tontion,  or  judged  upon  enonoctus  maxims ;  I 
4rii?te<l   to  profession,  when   1  oujclit  to  have  at- 
tended to  conduct.     Such  a  man  will  p^row  wise, 
ot  muli^ant,  by  his  acquaintance  witli  tlic  wcjrhL 
tit  be  tliat  accuses  all   inaiikitul  of  rorrtiption, 
ia£^ht  to  remendu-r  that  hit  is  sure  to  convict  only 
in«.      In  truth  I  sliould  much  rather  admit  those, 
hum  at  any  lime  I  have  tlisrelishcd  the  most,  to 
patterns  of  perfection,  than  seek  a  cojis(f]a(ion 
my  own  unwurthiness,  in  a  general  communion 
depravity  with  all  abnit  me. 
That  this  ill-natured  doctrine  should  be  preached 
the  missionaries  of  a  court.  I  do  not  wonder.   It 
«wers  their  purpose.  But  that  it  should  he  heard 
ng  lliose  who  pretend  to  be  strong- assertors  of 
y,  is  not  only  surprising,  but  hardly  natural. 
moral  levelling  is  a  servile  principle.   It  leads 
pracliciil  passive  obedience  far  better  than  all 
doctrines  which   the   pliant   ancommadation 
lieology  to  power  has  ever  produced.     It  ctits 
by  the  roots,   not  only   all   idea  of  forcible 
lanoe.  but  even  of  civil  opposition.   It  dispose.s 
en   to   an    abject   submis.siou,  not  by  opinion, 
bicb  may  Ih?  shaken  by  arfrnment  or  altered  by 
OD,  but  by  tlie  stronj;  lies  of  publick   and 
Ic  interest.     For  if  all  men   who  act  in   a 
btick  fliliiation  arc  equally  selfish,  corrupt,  and 
nal,  what  reason  can  be  <:ivcn  for  desirin;;  anv 
of  change,  whicli,  besides  the  evils  which 
atti^nd  all    changes,   cun   be  productive  of 
iblc  advantage  ?     The  active  men  in  the 
true  samples  of  the  mass.     If  they  are 
iTenally   depraved,   the   commonwealth    itself 
sound.      We   may  amuse  ourselves   with 
as  much  as  we  please  of  the  virtue  of 
or  hundile  bfe ;   that  is,   we  may   place 
c-oiifuknce  in  the  virtue  of  those  wito  have 
been  tried.     iJtrt  if  the  persons  who   are 
Bally  emerging  out  of  that  sphere,  be  n<> 
than  ihone  whom  birth  has  [jjaeed  above  it, 
hopes  are  there  in  the  remainder  of  the  l>ofIy, 
is  to  furnish  the  perpetual  succession  of  the 
Al!  who  liave  ever  written  on  government 
-.  tliat  among  a    people  gcnerallv 
ry  cannot  long  oxiat.     And  indeed 
>  It  p(.»»siblc  ?  when  thoise  who  are  to  make  the 
to  guard,  to  enforce,  or  to  obey  them,  are, 
a  Uint  confederacy  of  manners,  iiidi«pose<i  to 
spiiil  of  all  Grencrous  and  noble  institutions. 
I  am  aware  that  the  ago  is  not  what  we  all  wish. 
•  '   ■■'»  sure,  that  tlie  only  means  of  checking  its 
(<•  degeneracy,  is  heartily  to  concur  with 
>er  in  the  best  in  our  time  ;  and  to  have  some 
correct  standurrl  of  judging  what  that  J»est  is, 
trinncnt  and  uncertain  favour  of  a  court. 
iM>  wr  able  to  find,  and  can  prevail  on 
I  to  KtTcngthoii,  an  union  of  such   men, 
cr  accidentally  becomes  indisposed  to  ill- 
pOWr,  even  by  the  ordinary  operation  of 
iS,  must  join  with  that  society,  and 


cannot  long  be  joined  without  in  some  degree 
assimilating  to  it.  Virtue  will  cat<"h  as  well  as 
vice  by  contact ;  and  tlie  publick  stock  of  honest, 
manly  principle  will  daily  accumulate.  We  are  not 
too  nicely  to  scrutinize  motives  as  long  as  action  is 
irreproachable.  It  is  enough  (and  for  a  worthy 
man  perhaps  loo  much)  to  deal  out  its  infamy  to 
convictefl  guilt  and  declared  ajxjstacy. 

This,  gentlemen,  has  been  from  the  beginning 
tlic  rule  of  my  conduct ;  and  I  mean  to  continue 
it,  as  long  as  such  a  body  as  I  have  described  can 
by  any  possibility  be  kept  together ;  for  I  should 
think  it  the  most  dreadful  of  all  offences,  not  only 
towards  the  present  generation,  but  to  all  tfic 
future,  if  1  were  to  do  any  thing  which  could  make 
the  mimitest  breach  in  this  great  conservatory  of 
free  principles.  Those  who  perhaps  have  tlie  same 
intentions,  but  are  separated  by  some  little  political 
animositk-s,  will  1  hope  discern  at  last,  how  littlu 
conducive  it  is  to  any  rational  purpose,  to  lower 
its  reputation.  For  my  part,  irenilemon,  from  much 
exijerience,  from  no  little  thinking,  and  from  com- 
paring a  great  variety  of  things,  I  am  thoroughly 
f)crsuaded,  that  tlie  fast  hopes  of  preserving  the 
spirit  of  the  English  constitution,  or  of  re-uniting 
the  dissipated  members  of  the  English  race  upon 
a  coinnu}n  plan  of  tranquillity  and  liberty,  Joes 
entirely  depetul  on  their  firm  and  lasting  union  ; 
and  above  all,  on  tfieir  keeping  themselves  from 
that  despair,  which  is  so  very  apt  to  fall  on  those, 
whom  a  violence  of  character  and  a  niivture  of 
ambitious  views  do  not  support  through  a  long, 
painful,  and  unsuccessful  struggle. 

There  never,  gentlemen,  was  a  period  in  tvhich 
the  stedfastness  of  some  men  has  been  put  to  so 
sore  a  trial.  It  is  not  very  difficult  for  well- 
formed  minds  to  abandon  their  interest;  but  the 
separation  of  fame  and  virtue  is  a  harsh  divorce. 
Liberty  is  in  danger  of  being  made  un[)opular  to 
En<rlishmen.  Contending  for  an  imaginary  power, 
we  begin  to  acquire  the  spirit  of  domination,  and 
to  lose  the  relish  of  honest  equality.  The  principles 
of  our  forefathers  lieconic  suspected  to  us,  because 
we  see  them  animating  the  present  opposiliun  of 
our  children.  The  faulLs  whicfi  grow  out  of  tho 
luxuriance  of  freedom  apj>c:ir  much  more  shock- 
ing to  us  than  tlie  base  vices  which  are  generated 
from  the  rankness  of  servitude.  Accordingly  the 
least  resistance  to  power  a ppc-ars  more  inexcnsahle 
in  our  eyes  than  the  greatest  abuses  uf  authority. 
All  dread  of  a  standing  military  force  is  looked 
upjon  as  a  su|»crsiitiou8  panick.  All  shame  of  calling 
in  foreigners  and  savages  in  a  civil  contest  is  worn 
off.  We  grow  indifferent  to  the  consequences  in- 
evitable to  ourselves  from  tlie  plan  of  ruling  half 
the  empire  by  a  mercenary  swonl.  We  are  taught 
to  believe,  that  a  desire  of  domineering  over  our 
countrymen  is  love  to  our  country;  tliat  those 
who  hate  civil  war  abate  relx-llion.  and  th.-^t  the 
amiable  and  conciliatory  virtues  of  lenity,  mode- 
ration, and  tenderness  to  the  privilege*  of  those 
who  dei^end  on  this  kingdom,  arc  a  sort  of  treason 
to  the  state. 

It   is  impossible  tlial  wc  should  remain  long 


* 
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in  a  situation,  which  breeds  such  notions  and 
dispositions,  without  some  gpreat  alteration  in  the 
national  character.  Those  ingenuous  and  feeling^ 
minds  who  are  so  fortified  against  all  other  things, 
and  so  unarmed  to  whatever  approaches  in  Uie 
shape  of  disgrace,  finding  these  principles,  which 
they  considered  as  sure  means  of  honour,  to  be 
grown  into  disrepute,  will  retire  disheartened  and 
disgusted.  Those  of  a  more  robust  make,  the  bold, 
able,  ambitious  men,  who  pay  some  of  their  court  to 
power  through  the  people,  and  substitute  the  voice 
of  transient  opinion  in  the  place  of  true  glory,  will 
give  into  the  general  mode ;  and  those  superiour 
understandings  which  ought  to  correct  vulgar 
prejudice,  will  confirm  and  aggravate  its  errours. 
Many  things  have  been  long  operating  towards 
a  gradual  change  in  our  principles.  But  this 
American  war  has  done  more  in  a  very  few  years, 
than  all  the  other  causes  could  have  effected  in  a 
century.  It  is  therefore  not  on  its  own  separate 
account,  but  because  of  its  attendant  circum- 
stances, that  I  consider  its  continuance,  or  its  end- 


ing in  any  way  but  that  of  an  honourable  and 
liberal  accommodation,  as  the  greatest  evils  which 
can  befal  us.  For  tliat  reason  I  have  trembled  you 
with  this  long  letter.  For  that  reason  I  intreat 
you  again  and  again,  neither  to  be  persuaded, 
shamed,  or  frighted  out  of  the  principles  that 
have  hitherto  led  so  many  of  you  to  abhor  the 
war,  its  cause,  and  its  consequences. .  Let  us  not 
be  amongst  the  first  who  renounce  the  maxims  of 
our  fore^thers. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

Gentlemek, 

Your  most  obedient, 

and  faithful  humble  servant, 

EDMUND  BURKE 
Beaconsfield, 
April  3,  1777. 

P.  S.  You  may  communicate  this  letter  in  aoj 
manner  you  think  proper  to  my  constituents. 
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TO  SAMUEL  SPAN,  Esq. 

MASTER  OF  THE  SOCIETY  OF  MERCILVNTS  ADVENTURERS  OF  BRISTOL. 


F.onourcd   v,\H\  your  letter  of  the   L3tl>, 
iwer    (n    mine,   which    arcompanietl    ihc 
m*  of  the  House  relative  to  the  trade  of 

ill  he  80  pMd  as  to  present  ray  liest 
to  the  Society,  and  to  assure  them,  that  it 
Itojrether  mmecessarv  to  remind  mc  of  the 
M  of  the  constituents.  I  have  never  reg'arded 
■inj;  else  sitice  1  had  a  seat  in  parlmmetit. 
g  frenuntitly  and  maturely  considered  that 
M.  Jind  stated  it  to  myself  m  almost  every 
of  view,  I  am  persuaded,  that,  under  the 
jl  cirrutnstances,  I  cannot  more  etFectuaily 
b  it,  than  by  fjivinp  all  the  suj>pt>rt  in  my 
'  lo  ihc  propositions  which  I  lately  trans- 
I  to  the  hall. 

r  fiult  I  find  in  the  scheme  is, — that  it  falls 
My  short  of  that  liberality  in  the  commer- 
mioni.  which,  I  tnist,  will  one  day  be 
M,  If  I  had  not  considered  the  present 
lion*  mert'ly  as  preparatory  to  better  thinq;.s, 
I  a  means  of  shewing,  eAperinutitally,  that 
I  In  others  is  not  always  folly  to  otirselves, 
lid  have  contented  myself  with  receiving 
in  a  cold  and  silent  acfjuicsccnce.  Sepa- 
coivsidercd,  they  am  matters  of  no  very 
importance.  But  they  aim,  however  im- 
Uy,  at  a  ri',;hl  principle.  [  submit  to  the 
bt  to  appease  prejudice  :  I  accept  the  en- 
fcnl,  »o  far  as  it  goes,  aji  the  result  of  reason 
■  sound  policy. 

(  carinot  hv  insensible  of  tlie  calamities 
Jinvc  l>rcn  brought  upon  this  nation  by  an 
Wr  ndhrrrncc  to  narrow  and  restrictive 
l>f  Rovcmmcnt.  1  confess  I  cannot  prevail 
iwjlf  to  take  tliem  up,  precisely  at  a  time. 


when  the  most  decisive  experience  has  taught  tlie 
re-it  of  the  world  to  lay  them  down.  The  proposi- 
tions in  question  did  not  originate  from  me,  or 
from  my  particular  friends.  But  when  thing's  are 
so  ri^ht  in  themselves,  I  hold  it  my  dutv,  not  to 
enquire  from  what  hands  they  come.  I  opposed 
the  American  measures  upon  the  very  same  prin- 
ciple on  which  I  support  those  that  relate  to  Ire- 
land. I  was  convinced,  tJiat  the  evils  which 
have  arisen  from  the  adoption  of  the  former, 
would  be  infinitely  agg'ravated  by  the  rejection  of 
the  laller. 

Perhaps  f^entlcmen  are  not  yet  fidly  aware  of 
the  situation  of  their  country,  and  what  its  exi- 
gences absolutely  rerjutre.  I  find  that  we  are  still 
disposed  to  talk  at  our  ease,  and  as  if  all  things 
were  to  be  regidaled  by  our  s^ood  pleasure.  I 
shouhl  consider  it  as  a  fatal  symptom,  if,  in  our 
present  distressed  and  adverse  circumstances,  we 
should  persist  in  the  errours  which  are  natural 
only  to  prosperity.  One  cannot  indeed  sufffricntly 
lament  the  continuance  of  that  spirit  of  delusion, 
by  which,  for  a  long  time  past,  we  have  thoutjht 
fit  to  measure  our  necessities  by  our  inclinations. 
Moderation,  prudence,  and  cfjutty,  are  far  more 
suitable  to  our  condition,  tijan  loftiness,  and 
confidence,  and  ritfour.  We  are  threatened  by 
enemies  of  no  small  ma^piitude,  whom,  if  we  think 
fit,  we  may  despise,  as  we  have  despised  others  ; 
but  they  are  enemies  who  can  only  cease  to  be  tndy 
formidable,  by  our  entertaining  a  due  respect  for 
their  power.  Our  danger  will  not  bt^  lessenefl  by 
our  shutting  our  eyes  to  it;  nor  will  our  force 
abroad  be  encreascd  by  rendering  ourselves  feeble 
and  divided  at  home. 

There  is  a  dreadful  schism  in  the  British  nation. 
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Since  we  are  not  able  to  re-unite  the  empire,  it  is 
our  business  to  g^ve  all  possible  vigour  and  sound- 
ness to  those  parts  of  it  which  are  still  content  to 
be  governed  by  our  councils.  Sir,  it  is  proper  to 
inform  you,  that  our  measures  must  be  healing. 
Such  a  degree  of  strength  must  be  communicated 
to  all  the  members  of  the  state,  as  may  enable 
them  to  defend  themselves,  and  to  co-operate  in 
the  defence  of  the  whole.  Their  temper  too  must 
be  managed,  and  their  good  affections  cultivated. 
They  may  then  be  disposed  to  bear  the  load  with 
cheerfulness,  as  a  contribution  towards  what  may 
be  called  with  truth  and  propriety,  and  not  by  an 
empty  form  of  words,  a  common  cause.  Too  little 
dependence  cannot  be  had,  at  this  time  of  day,  on 
names  and  prejudices.  ■  The  eyes  of  mankind  are 
opened ;  and  communities  must  be  held  together 
by  an  evident  and  solid  interest.  God  forbid,  that 
our  conduct  should  demonstrate  to  the  world,  that 
Great  Britain  can,  in  no  instance  whatsoever,  be 
brought  to  a  sense  of  rational  and  equitable  policy, 
but  by  coercion  and  force  of  arms ! 

I  wish  you  to  recollect,  with  what  powers  of 
concession,  relative  to  commerce,  as  well  as  to 
legislation,  his  majesty's  commissioners  to  the 
united  colonies  have  sailed  from  England  within 
this  week.  Whether  these  powers  are  sufficient 
for  their  purposes,  it  is  not  now  my  business  to 
examine.  But  we  all  know,  that  our  resolutions  in 
favour  of  Ireland  are  trifling  and  insignificant,  when 
compared  with  the  concessions  to  the  Americans. 
At  such  a  juncture,  I  would  implore  every  man, 
who  retains  the  least  spark  of  regard  to  the  yet 
remaining  honour  and  security  of  this  country, 
not  to  compel  others  to  an  imitation  of  their  con- 
duct ;  or  by  passion  and  violence,  to  force  them 
to  seek,  in  the  territories  of  the  separation,  that 
freedom,  and  those  advantages,  which  they  arc  not 
to  look  for  whilst  they  remain  under  the  wings  of 
their  ancient  government. 

After  all,  what  arc  the  matters  we  dispute  with 
so  much  warmth  ?  Do  we  in  these  resolutions 
hestow  any  thing  upon  Ireland  ?  Not  a  shilling. 
We  only  consent  to  leave  to  them,  in  two  or  three 
instances,  the  use  of  the  natural  faculties  which 
God  has  given  to  them,  and  to  all  mankind.  Is 
Ireland  united  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain  for 
no  other  purpose,  than  that  we  should  counteract 
the  bounty  of  Providence  in  her  favour  ?  And  in 
proportion  as  that  bounty  has  been  liberal,  that 
we  are  to  regard  it  as  an  evil,  which  is  to  be  met 
with  in  every  sort  of  corrective  ?  To  say  tliat 
Ireland  interferes  with  us,  and  therefore  must  be 
checked,  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  very  mistaken  and 
a  very  dangerous  principle.  1  must  beg  leave  to 
repeat,  what  I  took  the  liberty  of  suggesting  to  you 
in  my  last  letter,  that  Ireland  is  a  country,  in  the 
same  climate,  and  of  the  same  natural  qualities 
and  productions,  with  this;  and  has  consciiuently 
no  otlier  means  of  growing  wealthy  in  licrsclf, 
or,  in  other  words,  of  being  useful  to  us,  but  by 
doing  the  very  same  things  wliicli  we  do,  for  the 
same  purposes.  I  hope  that  in  Great  Britain 
we  shall  always  pursue,  without  exception,  crcry 


means  of  prosperity ;  and  of  course,  ths 
will  interfere  with  us  in  something  or  * 
either,  in  order  to  limit  her,  we  mns 
ourselves,  or  we  must  fall  into  that 
conclusion,  that  we  are  to  keep  our  yet 
dependency  under  a  general  and  indi 
restraint,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  o 
Indeed,  Sir,  England  and  Ireland  ma 
together.  The  world  is  large  enough  fc 
Let  it  be  our  care  not  to  make  ourselve 
for  it. 

I  know  it  is  said,  that  the  people  of  1 
not  pay  the  same  taxes,  and  therefore  o« 
equity  to  enjoy  the  same  benefits  with  th 
hopes,  that  the  unhappy  phantom  of  a  o 
equal  taxation  had  haunted  us  long 
I  do  assure  you,  that  until  it  is  entirelv 
from  our  imaginations,  (where  alone 
can  have,  any  existencci)  we  shall  never  c 
ourselves  the  most  substantial  injuries, 
argument  of  equal  taxation,  I  can  only  s 
Ireland  pays  as  many  taxes  as  those,  wl 
best  judges  of  her  powers,  are  of  opinio: 
bear.  To  bear  more,  she  must  have  mor 
and,  in  the  order  of  nature,  the  advant^ 
precede  the  charge.  This  disposition 
being  the  law  of  God,  neither  you  nor  I 
it.  So  that  if  you  will  have  more  li 
Ireland,  you  must  previously  supply  hen 
means.  I  believe  it  will  be  found,  tha 
are  suffered  freely  to  cultivate  their  natun 
tages,  a  virtual  equality  of  contribution  ^ 
in  its  own  time,  and  will  flow  by  an  eas° 
through  its  own  proper  and  natural  chanti 
attempt  to  disturb  that  course,  and  to  fore 
will  only  bring  on  universal  discontent,  dis 
confusion. 

You  tell  me.  Sir,  that  you  prefer  an  u 
Ireland  to  the  little  regulations  which  are 
in  parliament.  This  union  is  a  great  qi 
state,  to  which,  when  it  comes  properly  \ 
in  my  parliamentary  capacity,  I  shall  give 
and  unprejudiced  consideration.  Howe 
a  settled  rule  with  me,  to  make  the  mo; 
actual  situation  ;  and  not  to  refuse  to  do 
thing,  because  there  is  something  else  moi 
which  I  am  not  able  to  do.  This  union 
ncss  of  difficulty  ;  and,  on  the  principle; 
letter,  a  business  impracticable.  Until  i 
matured  into  a  feasible  and  desirable  scher 
to  have  as  close  an  union  of  interest  anH 
with  Ireland  as  1  can  have ;  and  that,  I 
is  a  far  better  thing  than  any  nominal 
government. 

France,  and  indeed  most  extensive 
which  by  varioiis  designs  and  fortunes  ha^ 
into  one  great  mass,  contain  many  provin 
are  very  different  from  each  other  in  p 
and  modes  of  covcmmcnt ;  and  they  n 
supplies  in  difl'eretit  ways ;  in  different 
tions ;  and  under  different  authorities: 
of  them  are  for  this  reason  curtailed  of  I 
tiiral  rights;  hut  they  carry  on  trade  an 
facturcs  with  perfect  ecjuality.     In  som 
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te  true  balance  is  found  ;  and  all  af  tlieni 
>erly  pob^  and  liarmonized.  How  mucli 
u  lost  by  the  participation  of  Scotland  in 
'  commcice  ?  The  external  trade  of  Enjj- 
la  more  than  doiibletl  since  that  period  ; 
elicve  your  internal  (ivliich  is  tlio  most  ad- 
ous)  has  been  anpmented  at  least  fourfold. 
rtue  there  is  in  liberality  of  sent  inn;iU,  that 
re  grown  richer  even  by  the  partnership  of 

Ml  think,  that  this  participation  was  a  loss, 
'ctally  considered,  but  tliat  it  has  been 
Bated  by  the  share  uhich  Scotland  has 
I  defraying  tlie  public k  charge — I  beheve 
'e  not  very  carefully  looked  at  the  ptiblick 
s.  Ireland,  Sir,  pays  a  great  deal  nioic 
;olJand  :  and  is  perliaps  as  much  and  as 
lily  united  to  Enj^land  as  Scotland  is.  But 
land,  instead   of  paying   little,  had   paid 

at  all,  we  should  be  gainers,  not  losers,  by 
>g  the  hearty  co-operation  of  an  active, 
int  people,  towards  the  encrease  of  the 
ick  :  instead  of  our  being  employed  in 
id  counteracting  them,  and  their  being 
in  watching  and  counteracting  us,  witli 
ivish  and  churlish  jealousy  of  rivals  and 
I  ou  both  sides. 

sure.  Sir,  that  the  coramercini  experience 
lerchants  of  Bristol  will  soon  disabuse  them 
(rejudice,  that  they  can  trade  no  longer,  if 
li  more  lightly  taxed  arc  permitted  to  deal 
Bainc  con»modities  at  the  same  markets. 
Ow  that,  in  fact,  you  trade  very  largely 
Ou  are  met  by  the  goods  of  all  nations. 
In  pay  high  duties  on  the  import  of  your 
ind  aner^vards  undersell  nations  less  taxed, 
'  own  markets;  and  where  goods  of  the 
md  are  not  charged  at  all.  If  it  were 
le,  you  could  trade  very  little.  You  know, 
I  price  of  all  sorts  of  manufacture  is  not  a 
^I  inhanced  (except  to  the  domcstick  con- 
^y  any  taxes  paid  in  tliis  country.  Tliis  I 
lery  easily  prove. 

lame  consideration  will  relieve  you  from 
Prehension  you  express  with  relation  to 
and  the  diiferencc  of  the  duties  paul  here 
Ireland.  Those  duties  aflfect  the  intcriour 
er  only  ;  and  for  obvious  reasons,  relative 
Bterett  of  revenue  itself,  they  must  be  pro- 
Mi  to  his  ability  of  payment* ;  but  in  all 

which  sugar  can  be  an  object  of  commerce, 
refore  (in  this  view)  of  rivalsfu'p,  you  are 
i,  that  you  arc  at  least  on  a  par  with  Ireland. 
our  apprehensions  conceniing  tJie  more  ad- 
RMit  situation  of  Ireland,  for  some  branches 
b«rce,  (for  it  is  so  but  for  some,)  I  trust  you 
t  find  tJ)cm  more  serious.  Milford  Haven, 
b  at  your  door,  may  serve  to  shew  you, 
\  mere  advantage  of  ports  is  not  the  thing 
litfts  the  seat  of  commerce  from  one  part 
Irorld  to  the  other.  If  I  tl)ought  you  in- 
D  lake  up  this  matter  on  local  considcra- 

•hould  state  to  you,  that  I  do  not  know 

cf  ihe  kingdom  so  well  situated  for  an 


advantageous  commerce  with  Ireland  as  Bristol ; 
and  that  none  would  be  so  likely  to  proHt  of  its 
prosperity  as  our  city.  But  your  profit  and  theirs 
must  concur.  Beggary  and  bankruptcy  are  not 
the  circumstances  wbich  invite  to  an  intercourse 
xvith  tliat  or  with  any  country ;  and  I  believe  it 
will  be  found  invariably  true,  lliat  the  superfluities 
of  a  rich  nation  furnisJi  a  belter  object  of  trade 
than  the  necessities  of  a  poor  one.  It  is  the  in- 
terest of  the  commercial  world  that  wealth  should 
be  found  every  where. 

The  true  ground  of  fear,  in  my  opinion,  is  this  : 
that  Ireland,  from  the  vilinus  system  of  its  internal 
polity,  will  be  a  long  time  before  it  can  derive  anv 
benefit  frouj  the  liberty  now  granted,  or  from  any 
thing  else.  But,  as  I  do  not  vote  advantages  in 
hopes  that  they  may  not  be  enjoyed,  I  will  not  lay 
any  stress  upon  this  consideration.  I  rather  wish, 
that  the  parliament  of  Ireland  may,  in  its  own 
wisdom,  remove  these  impediments,  and  put  their 
country  in  a  condition  to  avail  itself  of  its  natural 
advantages.  If  they  do  not,  tlie  fault  is  with 
them,  and  not  with  us. 

I  have  written  this  long  letter,  in  order  to  give 
all  possible  satisfaction  to  my  constituents,  with 
regard  to  the  part  1  have  taken  in  this  affair.  It 
gave  me  inexpressible  concern  to  find,  that  my 
conduct  had  been  a  cause  of  uneasiness  to  any  of 
them.  Next  to  my  honour  and  conscience,  I  have 
nothing  so  near  and  dear  to  me  as  their  approba- 
tion. However,  I  had  much  rather  run  tiie  risk 
of  displeasing  than  of  injuring  them  ;  — if  I  am 
driven  lo  make  such  an  option.  You  obligingly 
lament,  that  vou  arc  not  to  have  me  for  your  ad- 
vocate ;  but  if  I  had  been  capable  of  acting  as 
an  advocate  in  opposition  to  a  plan  so  perfectly 
consonant  to  my  known  principles,  and  to  the 
opinions  I  had  publickly  declared  on  an  hundred 
occasions,  I  should  only  disgnrace  myself,  without 
supporting,  with  the  smallest  degree  of  credit  or 
effect,  the  cause  you  wished  me  to  undertake.  I 
should  have  lost  the  only  thing  which  can  make 
such  abilities  as  mine  of  any  use  to  the  world  now 
or  hereafier ;  I  mean  that  authority  which  is  de- 
rived from  an  opinion,  that  a  member  speaks  the 
language  of  truth  and  sincerity  ;  and  that  he  is 
not  ready  to  take  up  or  lay  down  a  great  political 
system  for  the  convenience  of  the  hour ;  that  he 
is  in  parliament  lo  support  his  opinion  of  the  pub- 
lick  good,  and  does  not^form  his  opinion  in  order 
to  get  into  parliament,  or  to  continue  in  it.  It  is 
in  a  great  measure  for  your  sake,  that  I  wish  to 
preserve  this  character.  Without  it,  I  am  sure,  I 
should  be  ill  able  to  discharge,  by  any  service,  the 
smallest  part  of  that  clebt  of  gratitude  and  affec- 
tion which  I  owe  you  for  the  great  and  honourable 
trust  you  have  reposed  in  me.  I  am,  with  Uie 
highest  regard  and  esteem, 
Sir, 
Your  most  obedient, 
And  humble  servant, 

E.  B. 

Beacon*  field, 
I'M  April,  All Z. 
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Gentlemen, 

It  gives  me  the  most  sensible  concern  to  find, 
that  my  vote  on  the  resolutions  relative  to  the  trade 
of  Ireland  has  not  been  fortunate  enough  to  meet 
with  your  approbation.  I  have  explained  at  lai^e 
the  grounds  of  my  conduct  on  that  occasion  in 
letters  to  the  Merchants  Hall ;  but  my  very  sin- 
cere regard  and  esteem  for  you  will  not  permit 
me  to  let  the  matter  pass  without  an  explanation, 
which  is  particular  to  yourselves,  and  which,  I 
hope,  will  prove  satisfactory  to  you. 

You  tell  me,  tliat  the  conduct  of  your  late  mem- 
ber is  not  much  wondered  at ;  but  you  seem  to  be 
at  a  loss  to  account  for  mine ;  and  you  lament, 
that  I  have  taken  so  decided  a  part  against  my 
constituents. 

This  is  rather  a  heavy  imputation.  Does  it  then 
really  appear  to  you,  that  the  propositions  to  which 
you  refer,  are,  on  the  face  of  them,  so  manifestly 
wrong,  and  so  certainly  injurious  to  the  trade  and 
manufactures  of  Great  Britain,  and  particularly  to 
yours,  that  no  man  could  think  of  proposing  or 
supporting  them,  except  from  resentment  to  you, 
or  from  some  other  oblique  motive  ?  If  you  sup- 
pose your  late  member,  or  if  you  suppose  me,  to 
act  upon  other  reasons  than  we  choose  to  avow,  to 
what  do  you  attribute  tlie  conduct  of  tlie  other 
members,  who  in  the  beginning  almost  unani- 
mously adopted  those  resolutions?  To  what  do 
you  attribute  the  strong  part  taken  by  the  minis- 
ters, and  along  with  the  ministers,  by  several  of 
their  most  declared  opponents  ?  This  does  not  In- 
dicate a  ministerial  job ;  a  party  design  ;  or  a 
provincial  or  local  purpose.  It  is  therefore  not  so 
absolutely  clear,  that  the  measure  is  wrong,  or 
likely  to  be  injurious  to  the  true  interests  of  any 
place,  or  any  person. 

The  reason,  gentlemen,  for  taking  this  step,  at 
this  time,  is  but  too  obvious  and  too  urgent.  I 
cannot  imagine,  that  you  forget  the  great  war, 
which  has  been  carried  on  with  so  little  success 
(and,  as  I  thouglit,  with  so  little  policy)  in  Ame- 
rica ;  o/  that  you  are  not  aware  of  the  other  great 
wars  wliich  are  impending.  Ireland  has  been  called 
upon  to  repel  the  attacks  of  enemies  of  no  small 

Sower,  brought  upon  her  by  councils  in  which  she 
as  had  no  share.  The  very  purpose  and  declared 
object  of  that  original  war,  which  has  brought 
other  wars  and  other  enemies  on  Ireland,  was 
not  very  flattering  to  her  dignity,  her  interest, 
or  to  tlie  very  principle  of  her  liberty.      Yet  she 


submitted  patiently  to  the  evils  she  satknd  fmt 
an  attempt  to  subdue  to  your  obedience, 
tries  whose  very  commerce  was  not  open  to 
America  was  to  be  conquered,  in  order  that 
land  should  ru)t  trade  thither ;  whilst  the  misenAii 
trade  which  she  is  permitted  to  carry  on  to 
places  has  been  torn  to  pieces  in  the 
In  this  situation,  are  we  neither  to  suffer  ber 
have  any  real  interest  in  our  quarrel,  or  to 
flattered  with  the  hope  of  any  future  meui 
bearing  the  burthens  which  she  is  to  incur  ia( 
fending  herself  against  enemies  which  we  h 
brought  upon  her  ? 

I  cannot  set  my  face  against  such 
Is  it  quite  fair  to  suppose,  that  I  have  no 
motive  for  yielding  to  them,  but  a  desire  of 
against  my  constituents  ?  It  is  for  you,  a 
your  interest,  as  a  dear,  cherished,  and 
part  of  a  valuable  whole,  that  I  have  taken  my 
m  this  question.  You  do  not,  you  cannot 
by  it.  If  honesty  be  true  policy  with  regard 
transient  interest  of  individuals,  it  is  much 
certainly  so  with  regard  to  the  permanent  im 
of  communities.  I  know,  that  it  is  but 
tural  for  us  to  see  our  own  certain  ruin  i 
possible  prosperity  of  other  people.  It  is 
to  persuade  us,  that  every  thing  which  is  ^ 
another  is  not  taken  from  ourselves.  But  i  ' 
that  we  should  get  the  better  of  these  s 
which  come  from  what  is  not  the  best  and 
part  of  our  nature,  and  that  we  should  i< 
ourselves  a  way  of.  thinking,  more  rational 
just,  and  more  religious.  Trade  is  not  a 
thing;  as  if  the  objects  of  mutual  demand 
consumption  could  not  stretch  beyond  the 
of  our  jealousies.  God  has  given  the 
the  children  of  men,  and  he  has  undoubtedhi 
giving  it  to  them,  given  them  what  is  abui 
sufficient  for  all  their  exigences ;  not  a 
but  a  most  liberal,  provision  for  them  all. 
author  of  our  nature  has  written  it  strongly  in 
nature,  and  has  promulgated  the  same  law  ii 
written  word,  that  man  shall  eat  his  bread  bj 
labour ;  and  I  am  persuaded,  that  no  mas,  tf' 
no  combination  of  men,  for  their  own  idctf^ 
their  particular  profit,  din,  without  great  impiety, 
undertake  to  say,  that  he  shall  not  do  so;  t^ 
tlicy  have  no  sort  of  right,  cither  to  prevent  tk 
labour,  or  to  withhold  the  bread.  Ireland  hivinj 
received   no  cutfijicnsatioii,  directly  or  indirec'X 
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ly  rcstrainls  on  tlieir  trade,  ought  not,  in  jus- 

or  common  honesty,  to  be  made  subject  to 

li  restraints.     I  do  not  mean  to  impeach  the 

It  of  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain  to  make 

■  for  the  trade  of  Ireland.      I  only  speak  of 

it  laws  it  is  right  for  parliament  to  make. 

t  is  notliinsj  to  an  oppressed  people,  to  say  that 

part  they  are  protected  at  our  cliarge.     The 

itary  force  which  shall  be  kept  up  fn  order  to 

np  tlie  natural  faculties  of  a  people,  and  to 

pnt  their  arrival  to  their  utmost  prosperity,  is 

tttrument  of  their  servitude,  not  the  means  of 

protection.     To  protect  men,  is  to  forward, 

not  to  restrain,  their    improvement.     Else, 

h  h  more,  than  to  avow  to  them,  and  to  the 

1,  that  you  guard  them  from  others,  only  to 

(thera  a  prey  to  yourself?  Tins  fundamental 

of  protection  does  not  belont:;^  to  free,  but 

I  povernments ;  and  is  as  vali<I  in  Turkey  as 

It  Britain.     No  government  ouf^lit  to  own 

exists  for  the  purpose  of  checking  the  pros- 

r  of  it«  iM'ople,  or  that  there  is  such  a  prin- 

involved  in  its  policy. 

"er  the  impression  of  these  sentiments,  (and 
I  wanting  every  attention  to  my  constituents, 
I  affection  and  gratitude  could  inspire,)  I  vot- 
fcf  these  bills  which  give  you  so  much  trouble. 
for  them,  not  as  doing  complete  justice 
id,  but  as  being  something  less  unjust  than 
raJ  prohibition  which  has  hitherto  prevailed. 
Mne  discourse,  as  If,  in  one  or  two  paltry 
materiids,  Ireland  had  a  preference ;  and 
who  set  themselves  against  this  act  of 
justice,  assert  that  they  are  only  contend- 
an  ct/Hality.     What  equality?  Do  thev 
that    the   whole  woollen    manufacture  of 
,the  most  extensive  and  profitable  of  any, 
natural  sUiple  nf  that  kingdom,  has  been 
lanner  so  destroyed  by  restrictive  laws  of 
'  (at  our  persuasion,  and  ouour  proraixes) 
ctive   laws  of  their  oum,  that  in  a  few 
it  in  probable,  they  will  not  be  able  to  wear 
of  their  own  fabrick  ?  Is  tltis  equality  ?  Do 
forget,  tJiat  the  understomi  faith,  upon 
y  were  tjersuaded  to  such  an  unnatural 
not  been  kept :  and  thatalinen-manufac- 
been    Bet   up,  and  highly  encouraged, 
tbern  ?  Is  tJiis  equality  ?  Do  they  forget 
of  the  trade  of  Ireland  in  beer,  so  ^reat 
of  consumption,  and  which  now  stands 
V0U3  a  jKisition  with  regard  to  their 
manufacture,  and  their  agriculture  ? 
any  equality  in  all  this  '  Yet  if  the 
p  n  taken  towarti?  doing  them  common 
the  ftlighte^t  article  for  the  most  limited 
a  cry  is  rained,  as  if  we  were  going  to  be 
ialily  to  Ireland, 
n,  I  know  that  the  deficiency  in  these 


arguments  is  made  up  (not  by  you,  but  by  others) 
by  the  usual  resource  on  such  occasions,  tiie  coiiH- 
dence  in  military  f'jrce,  and  superiour  power.  But 
that  ground  of  confidence,  which  at  no  time  was 
perfectly  just,  or  tlie  avowal  of  it  tolerably  decent, 
ts  at  this  time  very  unseasonable.  Late  experi- 
ence has  shevvn,  that  it  cannot  be  altogether  re- 
lied upon  ;  and  many,  if  not  all,  of  our  present 
difficulties  have  arisen  from  putting  our  trust  in 
what  may  very  possibly  fail  ;  and  if  it  should  fail, 
leaves  those  who  are  hurt  by  such  a  reliance, 
without  pity.  Whereas  honesty  and  justice,  rea- 
son and  equity,  go  a  very  great  way  in  securing 
prosperity  to  those  who  use  them  ;  and,  in  case  of 
failure,  secure  the  best  retreat,  and  the  most  ho- 
nourable consolations. 

It  is  very  unfortunate  that  we  should  consider 
those  as  rivals,  whom  we  ought  to  regard  as  fel- 
low labourers  in  a  common  cause.  Ireland  has. 
never  made  a  single  step  in  its  progress  towards 
prosperity,  by  which  you  have  not  had  a  share, 
and  perhaps  the  greatest  share,  in  the  benefit. 
That  progress  has  been  chiefly  owing  to  her  own 
natural  advantages,  and  her  own  efforts,  which, 
after  a  long  time,  and  by  slow  degrees,  have  pre- 
vailed in  some  measure  over  the  mischievous  sys- 
tems which  have  been  adopted.  Far  enough  she 
is  still  from  having  arrived  even  at  an  ordinary 
slate  of  perfection  ;  and  if  our  jealousies  were  to 
be  converted  into  politicks,  as  systematically  as 
some  would  have  them,  the  trade  of  Ireland  would 
vanish  out  of  the  system  of  commerce.  But  be- 
lieve me,  if  Ireland  is  beneficial  to  you,  it  is  so 
not  from  the  parts  in  which  it  is  restrained,  but 
from  those  in  wliich  it  is  left  free,  though  not  left 
unrivalled.  The  greater  its  freedom,  the  greater 
must  be  your  advantage.  If  you  should  lose  in 
one  way,  you  will  gain  in  twenty. 

Whilst  I  remain  under  this  unalterable  and 
powerful  conviction,  you  will  not  wonder  at  the 
decided  part  I  take.  It  is  my  custom  so  to  do, 
when  I  see  my  way  clearly  before  me  ;  and  when 
I  know  tJiat  I  am  not  misled  by  any  passion,  or 
any  personal  interest :  as  in  this  case,  I  am  very 
sure,  I  am  not.  I  find  iliat  disagreeable  things 
are  circulated  among  my  constituents;  and  I 
wish  my  sentiments,  which  form  my  justification, 
may  \xt  e<|uaHy  general  with  the  circulation  against 
me.  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  tlie  greatest 
regarti  and  esteem. 

Gentlemen, 

Your  most  obedient 

And  humble  servant, 

Westminster,  E.  B. 

May  2,  1778. 

I  send  the  bills. 
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MR.  BURKE'S  SPEECH, 

OK 

PRESENTING    TO    THE    HOUSE  OF   COMMONS, 

(ON  THE  nth  FEBRUARY,  1780.) 

A  PLAN, 
FOR  THE  BETTER  SECURITY  OF  THE  INDEPENDENCE  OF  PARUAMENT, 

AMD  THE  t 

ECONOMICAL  REFORMATION  OP  THE  CIVIL  AND  OTHER  ESTABLISHMENTS. 


Mr.  Speaker, 

I  RISE,  in  acquittal  of  my  engagement  to  the 
house,  in  obedience  to  the  strong  and  just  requi- 
sition of  my  constituents,  and,  I  am  persuaded,  in 
conformity  to  the  unanimous  wishes  of  the  whole 
nation,  to  submit  to  the  wisdom  of  parliament, 
"  A  Plan  of  reform  in  the  constitution  of  several 
parts  of  the  public  economy." 

I  have  endeavoured,  that  this  plan  should  in- 
clude, in  its  execution,  a  considerable  reduction 
of  improper  expence ;  that  it  should  effect  a  con- 
version of  unprofitable  titles  into  a  productive 
estate ;  that  it  should  lead  to,  and  indeed  almost 
compel,  a  provident  administration  of  such  sums 
of  publick  money  as  must  remain  under  discre- 
tionary trusts ;  that  it  should  render  the  incurring 
debts  on  the  civil  establishment  (which  must  ulti- 
mately affect  national  strength  and  national  cre- 
dit) so  very  difficult,  as  to  become  next  to  im- 
practicable. 

But  what,  I  confess,  was  uppermost  with  me, 
what  I  bent  the  whole  force  of  my  mind  to,  was 
the  reduction  of  that  corrupt  influence,  which  is 
itself  the  perennial  spring  of  all  prodigality,  and  of 
all  disorder;  which  loads  us,  more  than  millions 
of  debt ;  which  takes  away  vigour  from  our  arms, 
wisdom  from  our  councils,  and  every  shadow  of 
authority  and  credit  from  tlie  most  venerable  parts 
of  our  constitution. 

Sir,  I  assure  you,  very  solemnly,  and  with  a 
very  clear  conscience,  that  nothing  in  the  world 
has  led  me  to  such  an  undertaking,  but  my  /eal 
for  the  honour  of  this  house,  and  the  settled,  ha- 
bitual, systematick  affection  I  bear  to  the  cause 
and  to  the  principles  of  government. 

I  enter  perfectly  into  the  nature  and  consequences 
of  my  attempt;  and  I  advance  to  it  with  a  tremour 


that  shakes  me  to  the  inmost  fibre  of  my  fin 
I  feel  that  I  engage  in  a  business,  in  itsdf  i 
ungracious,  totally  wide  of  the  course  of  pra 
conduct ;  and,  I  really  think,  the  most  coopk 
adverse  that  can  be  imagined  to  the  natural  < 
and  temper  of  my  own  mind.  I  know,  tb 
parsimony  is  of  a  quality  approaching  to  uak 
ness ;  and  that  (on  some  person  or  other)  e 
reform  must  operate  as  a  sort  of  punishment, 
deed  the  whole  class  of  the  severe  and  restn 
virtues  are  at  a  market  almost  too  high  for  ha 
nity.  What  is  worse,  tliere  are  very  few  of  ti 
virtues  which  are  not  capable  of  being  imitt 
and  even  outdone,  in  many  of  their  most  stii 
effects,  by  the  worst  of  vices.  Malignity  and* 
will  carve  much  more  deeply,  and  finish  ■ 
more  sharply,  in  the  work  of  retrenchment, « 
frugality  and  providence.  I  do  not,  tberrf 
wonder,  that  gentlemen  have  kept  away  froai 
a  task,  as  well  from  good-nature  as  from  pnidti 
Private  feeling  might,  indeed,  be  overbone 
legislative  reason ;  and  a  man  of  a  long-i^ 
and  a  strong-nerved  humanity  might  bringhi"* 
not  so  much  to  consider  from  whom  he  til* 
superfluous  enjoyment,  as  for  whom  in  the*' 
may  preserve  the  absolute  necessaries  of  life- 

But  it  is  much  more  easy  to  reconcile  thit* 
sure  to  humanity,  than  to  biing  it  toanfigj 
ment  with  prudence.  I  do  not  mean  thitS* 
selfish,  pitiful,  bastard  thing,  which  sometiinafj 
by  the  name  of  a  family  in  which  it  i»  *<• 
gitimate,  and  to  which  it  is  a  disgrace ;— I  *' 
even  that  publick  and  enlarged  prudence.*'* 
apprehensive  of  being  disabled  from  rcnderiu?' 
ceptable  services  to  the  world,  withhokl*  (^ 
from  those  that  are  invidious.     Gentlenn'O ' 
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irerg:ing  towards  the  decline  of  fife, 
form  their  ideas  of  kitt^  from 
times,  might  dread  the  anger  of  a 
; — tlicy  wlio  are  more  provident 
\  or  by  being  young  are  more  inle- 
might  tremble  at  the  resentment  of 
r ;  they  might  see  a  long,  dull,  dreary, 
,0  of  despair  and  exchisioti,  for  half  a 
jre  them.  This  is  no  pleasant  prospect 
rOfa  fJoUtical  jonrney. 
B,  Sir,  the  private  enemies  to  be  made 
»l5  of  this  kind  are  innumerable  ;  and 
will  be  the  more  bitter,  and  the  more 
3o,  because  a  sense  of  dignity  will 
to  conceal  the  cause  of  their  rcscnt- 
i  few  men  of  great  families,  and  ex- 
lexions,  but  will  feel  the  smart  of  a  ' 
m,  in  some  close  relation,  some  bosom 
pleasant  acquaintance,  some  dear,  pro- 
dent.  Emolument  is  taken  from  some ; 
3m  others  ;  objects  of  pursuit  from  nil. 
I  into  an  involuntary  independence,. 
le  authors  of  a  blessing  which  in  thetr 
very  near  a  resemblance  to  a  curse, 
mare  remon'ed,  and  tlie  offices  remain, 
t  tiie  gratitude  of  some  against  the 
ere ;  you  may  oppose  the  friends  you 
H  the  enemies  you  provoke.  But  ser- 
brescnt  sort  create  no  atlachmeiits. 
B  good  felt  in  a  public k  benefit  is 
ty  so  small,  comes  round  through  such 
labyrinth  of  intricate  and  tedious  rc- 
rhiUt  H  present,  personal  detriment  is 
it  falU.  ind  so  instant  in  its  npe- 
cold  cuinmendation  of  a  publick 
was,  and  never  will  be,  a  match 
tnftibility  of  a  private  loss :  and  yuu 
>n  it.  Sir,  that  when  many  people 
It  in  railing,  sooner  or  later,  tliev 
>nBiderable  degree  of  unpopularity 
sure.  So  that,  for  the  present  at 
rmaiion  will  operate  against  the  re- 
i  revenge  (as  against  them  at  the  least) 
kll  (he  etfects  of  corruption. 
tk  almost  always  the  case,  where  the 
nplcte  success.  But  how  stands  the 
S  mere  attempt  ^  Noihins,  you  know, 
imon  than  for  men  to  wish,  and  call 
'a  reformation,  who,  when  it  arrives, 
19  like  tike  severity  of  its  aspect. 
one  of  those  pieces  which  must 
distance  in  order  to  please,  lis 
trs  love  it  better  in  the  abstract  ll>an 
lace.  When  any  old  prejudice  of  tlietr 
interest  that  they  value,  is  touched, 
9  icnipulouB,  they  become  captious, 
lan  has  his  separate  exception.  Some 
be  black  hairs,  some  the  grey ;  one 
given  up  to  one ;  another  point 
d  to  another ;  nothing  is  suffered 
its  own  principle ;  the  whole  is 
)wn,  and  disjointed,  that  scarcely 
orijiinal  si  heme  remains  !  Thus, 
ice  of  power,  and  the  un- 


syslemalical  process  of  popularity,  tht;  undertaker 
and  the  undert4\kiug  are  both  exposed,  and  the 
poor  reformer  is  hissed  otF  the  stage  both  by 
friends  and  foes. 

Observe,  Sir,  that  the  apology  for  my  under- 
taking (an  apology,  which,  though  long,  is  no 
longer  than  necessary)  is  nut  grounded  on  myi 
w.int  of  the  fullest  sense  of  the  difficult  and  invi- 
dious nature  of  tlie  titnk  I  undertake.  I  risk  odium 
if  I  succeed,  and  contempt  if  I  fail.  My  excuse 
must  rest  in  my  own  and  your  conviction  of  the  ab- 
solute, urgent  necessitif  there  is.  tliat  something  of 
the  kind  should  be  done.  If  there  is  any  sacririce 
to  be  made,  either  of  estimation  or  of  fortune,  the 
smallest  is  the  best.  Commanders  in  chief  are  not 
to  be  put  upon  the  forlorn  hope.  But,  indeed,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  attempt  should  be  made.  It  is 
necessary  from  our  own  political  circumstances; 
it  is  necessary  from  the  operations  of  the  enemy; 
it  is  necessary  front  the  demands  of  the  people, 
whose  desires,  when  tliey  do  not  militate  v^'ilh  the 
stable  and  eternal  rules  of  justice  and  reason,  (rules 
which  are  aljove  us  and  above  them,)  ought  to  be 
as  a  law  to  a  house  of  commons. 

As  to  our  circumstances,  1  do  not  mean  to  ag- 
gravate the  difficulties  of  them  by  the  strength 
of  any  colouring  whatsoever.  On  the  contrary,  I 
observe,  and  obsen'e  with  pleasure,  that  our  atf'airs 
rather  wciir  a  more  promising  aspect  than  they 
did  on  the  opening  of  this  ses-sion.  We  have  had 
some  leading  successes.  But  those  who  rate  them 
at  the  highest  (higher  a  great  deal  iudeed  tlmn  I 
daie  to  do)  are  of  opinion,  that,  u|^wni  the  ground 
of  such  advantages,  we  cannot  at  this  time  hope 
to  make  any  treaty  of  peace,  which  would  not  be 
ruinous  and  completely  disgraceful.  In  such  an 
anxious  state  of  things,  if  dawnings  of  success  serve 
to  animate  our  diligence,  they  are  good  ;  if  they 
tend  to  encrease  our  presumpliou,  they  are  worse 
than  defeats.  The  st-ite  of  our  affairs  shall  then, 
be  as  promising  as  any  one  may  choose  to  conceive' 
it:  it  is,  however,  but  promising.  We  must  recol- 
lect, that,  with  but  half  of  our  natural  strength, 
we  are  at  war  against  con  It-derated  powers,  whc 
have  singly  threatened  us  with  ruin  ;  we  must  re- 
collect, that,  whilst  we  are  left  naked  on  one  side, 
our  other  flank  is  uncovered  by  any  alliance  ;  that, 
whilst  we  are  weighing  and  balancing  our  successes  j 
against  our  losses,  we  are  accumulatingdcbt  to  tlie 
amount  of  at  least  fourteen  millions  in  the  year. 
Tluit  loss  is  certain. 

I  have  no  wish  to  deny,  that  our  successes  are 
as  brilliant  as  any  one  chooses  to  make  them  ;  our 
resources  too  may,  for  me,  be  as  unfathomable  as 
they  are  represented.  Indeed,  they  are  just  what- 
ever the  people  possess,  and  will  submit  to  pay. 
Taxing  is  an  easy  business.  Any  projector  can 
contrive  new  impositions  ;  any  bungler  can  add  to 
the  old.  But  is  it  altogether  wise  to  have  no  other 
bounds  to  your  impositions,  than  the  patience  of 
those  who  are  to  bear  them  ? 

All  I  claim  upon  the  subject  of  your  resources 
is  this,  tliat  they  are  not  likely  to  bo  eticreased  by 
waiting  them, — I  tldnk  I  shall  be  {H^rmitted  to 
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assume,  Uiat  a  system  of  frugtilkv  will  not  lessen 
your  riclit'S,  whatever  ttu.*y  ntay  bi' ; — I  bt^Hcve  it 
will  not  be  hotly  disputed,  that  those  resoiirci's 
which  lie  heavy  en  llie  suhjert,  oupfhl  not  to  be 
objects  of  preftTcnce ;  thut  tliey  ought  not  to  be 
the  very ^rst  choice,  lo  an  honest  representative 
of  tlic  pfople. 

Tins  is  all,  Sir,  that  I  shall  say  upon  our  eircum- 
Btances  and  our  resources ;  I  mean  to  say  a  little 
more  on  the  operations  of  the  enemy,  because  tins 
matter  seems  to  me  very  natural  in  our  present 
dehberation.  When  I  look  to  tlie  otiier  side  of 
the  water,  1  rannot  help  recollecting  what  Pyixhiis 
said  on  reconnoitrini^  the  Roman  ramp,  *'  These 
*•  faarbariatis  have  nodiin^  biubarous  In  their  <lis- 
**  cipline."  When  I  look,  as  I  have  pretty  care- 
fully looked,  into  the  proceeding;s  of  the  French 
king:,  I  am  sorry  to  say  it,  I  see  nothitio;  of  tlie 
character  and  g-enius  of  arbitrary  finance;  none 
of  the  bold  frauds  of  bankrupt  power;  none  of 
the  wild  struggles,  and  plunges,  of  despotism  in 
distress ; — no  lopping"  ofl"  from  the  capital  of  debt ; 
—  no  suspension  of  interest; — no  robbery  under 
the  name  of  loan  ; — no  raisin^r  the  value,  uo  de- 
basinp^  the  substance,  of  the  coin.  I  see  neither 
l^uis  the  Fourteenth  nor  Louis  the  Fifteenth. 
On  the  contrary,  I  behold  with  astonishment,  rising 
Ix'fore  me,  by  the  very  hands  of  arbitrary  power, 
and  in  the  very  midst  of  war  and  confusion,  a 
regrular,  methodical  system  of  publick  credit :  I 
ibchold  a  fabrirk  laid  on  tite  natural  and  &olid 
foundations  of  trust  and  confidence  among  njen  ; 
aTid  risin<»',  by  fair  gradations,  order  over  order, 
according'  to  the  just  rules  of  symmetry  and  art. 
What  a  reverse  of  tliing^s  !  Princi[)le,  method, 
ff^iilarily,  economy,  frugality,  justice  lo  indi- 
viduals, and  care  of  the  people,  are  the  resources 
with  which  France  makes  war  uj>on  Great  Britain. 
God  avert  the  omen  !  But  if  we  should  see  any 
genius  in  war  and  politicks  arise  in  France  to 
second  what  is  done  in  the  bureau  !— 1  turn  my 
eyf's  from  die  consef|uences. 

The  noble  lortl  in  the  blue  riband,  last  year, 
treated  all  this  with  contempt.  He  never  could 
conceive  it  possible  that  the  French  minister  of 
finance  coula  go  through  thai  year  with  a  loan  of 
but  seventeen  hundred  thousand  pounds ;  and 
that  he  should  be  able  to  fand  that  loan  without 
any  tax.  The  second  year,  however,  opens  the 
Very  same  scene.  A  small  loan,  a  loan  of  no  more 
'thari  two  millions  five  hundred  thousand  pounds, 
ia  to  carry  our  enemies  through  the  service  nf  this 
year  also.  No  tax  is  raised  to  fund  that  debt ;  no 
tux  is  raised  for  the  current  services.  I  am  credibly 
informed  that  there  ia  no  anticipation  whatsoever, 
•  Compensatiojjs  are  correctly  niade.  Old  debts 
4:ontinae  to  be  sunk  as  in  the  time  of  profound 
Ibeace.  Even  payments,  which  tfit-ir  treasury  had 
-been  authorized  to  sjtend  during  the  time  of  war, 
are  not  Bus|)ended. 

A  general  reform,  executed  through  every  dc- 
pttrlment  of  the  revenue,  creates  an  annual  income 

I     •  Thl»  term  eomiwrhrnct*  various  rrlrlbuttoft*  made  lo  ficrson* 
IwbMc  ulUcts  (ue  taken  awty,  or  who,  iti  aity  otttcr  may,  suOi^rby  ^ 


uf  more  than  half  a  million,  whilst  it  faciUtataii 
simpliHes  all  the  functions  of  adnunistration. 
king's   household — at   tlie   remotest    avemict 
which  all  reformation  has  been  hitherto  tlopftf^ 
that  household,  which  has  been  tlie  strong  iHjId  < 
prodigality,  tlie.  virgin  fortress  which  wa»  owt 
before  attacked — has  been  not  only  not  dcfendei 
but  it  has,  even  iu  the  forms,  been  surrrndi 
by  the  king  to  the  economy  of  his  minister.     N( 
capitulation  :   no  reserve.     Economy  has  eoti 
in    triumph    into   the   pubhek    splendour  of 
monarch,  into  his  private  amusements,  into 
appointments  of  his  nearest  and  highest  rcUti 
Economy  and   publick  spirit  have   made 
ficent  and  an  honest  spoil ;   they  have  pi 
from  extravagance  and  luxury,  for  tlie  use 
standal  service,  a  revenue  of  near  four  h 
thousand  pounds.     The  reform  of  the 
joined  to  this  reform  of  tlie  court,  giv« 
publick  nine  hundred  thousand  pounds  a 
upwards . 

The  minister  who  does  these  tilings  is  • 
man — But  die  king  wljo  desires  tliat  they 
be  done  is  a  far  greater.     We  must  do  j 
our  enemies — These  are  the  acts  of  n  patriot 
I  am  not  in  dread  of  the  vast  armies  of  Fi 
I  am  not  in  dread  of  the  gallant  spirit  of  iU 
and  ntmiorous  nobility  :   I   am  not  alanneil 
at  the  great  uavy  whicli  has  been  so  inintm 
created.     All  these  things  Louis  llie  Foi 
had  before.     With   all  these  tilings,  tht  h 
monarchy  has  more  than  once  fallen  prwWIH 
the  feet  of  Uie  publick  faith  of  Great  Bnuia 
was  tlie  want  of  publick  cretlit  whirli 
France  from  recovering  after  her  6etMB, 
covering  even  from  her  victories  aad 
It  was  a  prodigal  court,  it  was  an  ill-onlMi4 
nue,  that  sapped  tlie  foundatians  of  all  htt 
ncss.      Credit   cannot   e.xist   under  ihf  u"" 
necessity.     Necessity  strikes  at  credit. 
with  a  heavier  and  quicker  blow  under  an 
monarchy,  than   under  a   limited  and 
government :   but  still    necessity  and 
natural  enemies,  and  cannot  be  long  recflffl 
any  situation.     From  necessity  and  rmrr 
free  state  may  lose  the  spirit  of  that  onmpln 
stitution  which  is  the  foundation  of  coi 
On  the  other  hand,  1  am  far  from  being 
a  monarchy,  when  once  it  is  properly 
may  not  for  a  long  time  furnish  n  fouudtt 
credit  upon  the  solidity  of  its  maxima, 
affords  no  gi'ound  of  trust  in  its  institutinof, 
afraid  I  see  in  England,  and  in  Francr, 
like  a  besrinning  of  both  these  thm^    I  ^ 
mav  lie  found  in  a  mistake. 

This  very  short  and  ver)'  imperfect  rtsterf"^ 

is  now  going  on  in  Franoe  (the  '  ■  •  ^ '*" 

of  which  I  received  iu  al)oiit  • 

registry  of  the  edict +  )  1  do  not.  .-»i: 

for  any  invidious  purpose.     It  i«  in  - 

in   us  the  spirit  of  a  noble  eniulaLit,n. -Lrt 

nations  make  war  upon  each  other  (mom 


t\if  new  nrrnnifrnicuts  that  are  tuade. 
39th  January,  UdO. 
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Bake  war)  not  with  a  low  and  vulvar  malignily, 
Mit  by  a  compelitlon  of  virtues.  This  is  tlic  only 
my  bv  which  both  parties  caa  gain  by  war.  The 
cA  have  imitated  us  ;  let  us,  through  them, 
ale  ourselves ;  ourselves  in  our  l)etler  and 
)icr  davs.  If  publick  frugality,  under  wliatever 
or  m  whatever  mode  of  ^ovomtnent,  is 
1  streng:lh,  it  is  a  strensrth  which  our  ene- 
we  in  posse5sion  of  befon?  ns. 

I  am  well  aware  Uiat  tlie  state  and  the 
t  of  the  French  economy  which  I  have  laid 
you,  are  even  now  lijjhtly  treated  by  some, 
oug;ht  never  to  speak  but  from  information, 
s  have  not  been  spared  to  represent  them  as 
«itions  on  tlie  publick.  Let  me  tell  you,  Str> 
the  creation  of  a  navy,  and  a  two  years'  war 
loui  taxin;:^,  are  a  very  singular  species  of  im- 
ure.  But  be  it  so.  For  what  end  does  Neckar 
on  tJiis  delusion  ?  Is  it  to  lower  the  estima- 
ibn  of  the  crown  he  serves,  and  to  render  his 
»wn  administration  contemptible  ?  No  !   No  !    He 

tcooflcious  tliat  the  sense  of  mankind  iii  so  clear 
id  decided  in  favour  of  economy,  and  of  the 
p>«ifht  and  value  of  its  resources,  that  he  turns 

£||iBMelf  tr>  every  species  of  fraud  and  artifice  to 
lliUin  the  mere  reputation  of  it,  Men  do  not 
cl  a  conduct  that  tends  to  their  discredit.  Let 
then,  get  the  better  of  Monsieur  Neckar  in  his 
I  way — Let  us  do  in  reality  what  lie  does  only 
m  pretence — Let  us  turn  his  French  tinsel  into 
^ifiish  p^ld.  Is  tlien  the  mere  opinion  and  ap- 
[■••rance  of  frupility  ami  g^ocd  management  of 
*u«)i  ii*c  to  France,  and  is  tlie  substance  to  be  so 
^•nchit'vous  to  England  ?  Is  the  very  constitution 
W  ttutttre  s<i  altered  by  a  sea  of  twenty  mile-s,  that 
piOfK,,,!!.  w.j,oiil(l  jrjve  power  on  llie continent,  and 
'I  should  give  it  here  ?  For  God's  sake 
;,.i?  Ije  ilie  only  fashion  of  France  which 
'»-■  to  copy. 
■i  <-'  ii»e  laKt  kind  of  necessity,  the  desires  of  the 
Bl^e,  I  have  but  a  very  few  words  to  say.  The 
"^^  *  III  to  contest  tliis  point ;  and  affect  to 

T  the  people  do  really  desire  a  plan 
my  in  llie  civil  government.     Sir,  this  is 
'wlrms.     It  is  impossible  that  they  should 
I       It  is  impossible  that  a  protli]fality, 
it"  resourceji   from  their  iiidijj;eiicc, 
J  to  them.    Little  factions  of  pen- 
I    dept?ndenLs,  may  talk  another 
uaKt.   iiiit  tiic  voice  of  nature  is  against  them ; 
it  will  be  heard.     The  people  of  Eng^land  will 
tliry  cannot  take  it  kindly,  that  representa- 
•bould  refuse  to  their  constituents,  what  an 
ulc  sovereij:^  voluntarily  offers  to  his  subjects, 
rjprpwinn  of  ihe  |.K-titions  is,  tliat "  before  am/ 
r  burihint  arc.  lairi  upxm  this  cauntnf,  ef- 
itml  mcasvreg  hc4aken  hy  this  house,  to  e«- 
irc  into,  and  correct  the  qrnsn  uhnxfs  in  the 

luHlttrv  of  jniUick  monry." 

ii«  hu»  Ixvn  treated  by  the  nobh-  hml   in  the 

rdxitid,  as  a  wild,  facliuUR  lani;ua^e.   It  hap- 

,  however,  tluit  the  jKvipli-  tti  their  mldics.s  to 

ttjM?  ulnuMt  word   fur   wool  (he  same  terms  us 

Itt  luw'  ut  Francr  uses  in  ad(lrcssm<;  himself  to 
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I  his  people  :  and  it  differs  only,  as  it  (alls  short  of 
the  French  king's  idea  of  what  is  due  to  his  sub- 
jects. "  To  convince,"  says  he,  "  our  faithful 
"  subjects  of  the  desire  we  entertain  not  to  recur 
"  to  new  impositions,  until  we  have  first  exhausted 
"  all  tlie  resources  which  order  and  economy  can 
"  po^ibly  supply,"  Arc.  &c. 

Tliese  desircj*  of  the  people  of  England,  which 
come  far  short  of  the  voluntary  concessions  of  the 
king  of  France,  arc  nnxlerate  indeed.  They  only 
contend  that  we  should  interweave  some  economy 
with  the  taxes  witli  which  we  have  chosetr  to  begiti 
the  war.  They  re<|uest  not  that  you  should  rciv 
upon  economv  exclusively,  but  lliat  you  shouhl 
give  it  nuik  and  precedence,  in  the  order  of  the 
ways  smd  means  of  this  single  session. 

But  if  it  were  possible,  that  the  desires  of  our 
constituents,  desires  which  are  at  once  so  natural, 
and  so  very  much  lemperetl  and  subdued,  should 
have  no  weight  witli  a  house  of  conmions,  wluch 
has  its  eye  elsewhere;  I  would  turn  my  eyes  to 
the  very  quarter  to  which  theirs  are  directed.  I 
would  reason  this  matter  with  the  house,  on  the 
mere  policy  of  the  question  :  and  I  would  under- 
take to  prove,  tliat  an  early  dereliction  of  abuse 
is  the  direct  interest  of  government ;  of  govern- 
ment taken  abstractedly  from  its  duties,  and  con- 
sidered merely  as  a  system  intending  its  own 
conservation. 

If  there  is  any  one  eminent  criterion,  which, 
above  all  the  rest,  distinguishes  a  wise  governmeirt 
from  an  administration  weak  and  improvident,  it 
is  tliis  ; — '*  well  to  know  the  best  time  and  manner 
of  yielding  what  it  is  impossible  to  keep." — 
There  have  been.  Sir,  and  there  are,  n»auy  who 
clioose  to  chicane  with  their  situation,  rather  than 
be  instructed  by  it.  Those  gentlemen  argue  against 
every  desire  of  reformation,  upon  tiie  prijjcijjlcs  of 
a  criminal  prosecution.  It  is  enough  for  them  to 
justify  their  adherence  to  a  pernicious  system,  that 
it  is  not  of  their  contrivance  ;  tJiat  it  is  an  inherit- 
ance of  absurility,  derived  to  them  from  their 
ancestors ;  that  they  can  make  out  a  long  and  un- 
broken pedigree  of  mismanagers  tliat  have  gone 
before  them.  They  are  proud  of  the  antiquity  of 
tlieir  house;  and  they  defend  tlieir  errours,  as  if 
they  were  defending  their  inheritance :  afraid  of 
derogating  from  their  nobility ;  and  trarefully  avoid- 
ing a  sort  of  blot  in  their  scutcheon,  which  they 
think  would  degrade  them  fur  ever. 

It  was  thus  that  the  unfortunate  Charles  the 
First  defended  himself  on  the  practice  of  the  Stuart 
who  went  before  him,  and  of  all  the  Tudors;  his 
partisans  might  have  gone  to  the  Plantagenets. — 
They  might  liave  found  bad  examples  enough, 
both  abroad  and  at  home,  that  could  have  shewn 
an  ancient  and  ilhistrious  descent.  But  tliere  is  a 
time,  when  men  will  i\ot  sutler  bad  tilings  Ix'cuuie 
their  ancestors  have  sufilrcd  worse.  Tlieie  is  a 
time,  when  the  hoary  head  of  inveterate  abuse 
will  neither  draw  reverence,  nor  obtain  prot«clio». 
If  the  noble  lord  in  the  blue  riband  pleads  *'  nut 
(jmlty"  lo  the  charges  brought  against  tJie 
present   system  of  publick   economy,  it  is   not 
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possible  to  give  a  fair  verdict  by  which  he  will  not 
stand  acquitted.  But  pleading  is  not  our  present 
business.  His  plea  or  his  traverse  may  be  allowed 
as  an  answer  to  a  charge,  when  a  chai^  is  made. 
But  if  he  puts  himself  in  the  way  to  obstruct 
reformation,  then  the  faults  of  his  office  instantly 
become  his  own.  Instead  of  a  publick  officer  in 
an  abusive  department,  whose  province  is  an  object 
to  be  regulated,  he  becomes  a  criminal  who  is  to 
be  punished.  I  do  most  seriously  put  it  to  admi- 
nistration, to  consider  tlie  wisdom  of  a  timely 
reform.  Early  reformations  are  amicable  arrange- 
ments witli  a  friend  in  power ;  late  reformations 
are  terras  imposed  upon  a  conquered  enemy :  early 
reformations  are  made  in  cool  blood ;  late  refor- 
mations are  made  under  a  state  of  inflammation. 
In  tliat  state  of  things  the  people  behold  in  go- 
vernment nothing  that  is  respectable.  Tliey  see 
the  abuse,  and  they  will  see  nothuig  else — They 
fall  into  the  temper  of  a  furious  populace  provoked 
at  the  disorder  of  a  house  of  ill  fame  ;  they  never 
attempt  to  correct  or  regulate ;  they  go  to  work 
by  tlie  shortest  way — They  abate  the  nuisance, 
they  pull  down  tlie  house. 

This  is  my  opinion  with  regard  to  the  true 
interest  of  government.  But  as  it  is  the  interest 
of  government  that  reformation  should  be  early, 
it  is  the  interest  of  the  people  that  it  should  be 
temperate.  It  is  their  interest,  because  a  temperate 
reform  is  permanent;  and  because  it  has  a  principle 
of  growth.  Whenever  we  improve,  it  is  right 
to  leave  room  for  a  further  improvement.  It  is 
right  to  consider,  to  look  about  us,  to  examine 
the  effect  of  what  we  have  done. — Then  we  can 
proceed  with  confidence,  because  we  can  proceed 
with  intelligence.  Whereas  in  hot  reformations, 
in  what  men,  more  zealous  than  considerate,  call 
making  clear  work,  the  whole  is  generally  so  crude, 
so  harsh,  so  indigested  ;  mixed  with  so  much 
imprudence,  and  so  much  injustice ;  so  contrary  to 
the  whole  course  of  human  nature,  and  human 
institutions,  that  the  very  people  who  are  most 
eager  for  it  are  among  the  first  to  grow  disgusted 
at  what  they  have  done.  Then  some  part  of  the 
abdicated  grievance  is  recalled  from  its  exile  in 
order  to  become  a  corrective  of  the  correction. 
Then  the  abuse  assumes  all  the  credit  and  popu- 
larity of  a  reform.  The  very  idea  of  purity  and  dis- 
interestedness in  politicks  falls  into  disrepute,  and 
is  considered  as  a  vision  of  hot  and  inexperienced 
men  ;  and  thus  disorders  become  incurable,  not 
by  the  virulence  of  their  own  quality,  but  by  the 
unapt  and  violent  nature  of  the  remedies.  A 
great  part,  therefore,  of  my  idea  of  reform  is 
meant  to  operate  gradually;  some  benefits  will 
come  at  a  nearer,  some  at  a  more  remote  period. 
We  must  no  more  make  haste  to  \iv  rich  by  par- 
simony, than  by  intemperate  acquisition. 

In  my  opinion,  it  is  our  duty  when  we  have 
the  desires  of  the  |)eople  before  us,  to  p'.irsiie  them, 
not  in  the  spirit  of  literal  obedience,  wluch  mav 
militate  with  their  very  principle,  much  less  to  treat 
them  with  a  peevish  and  cont«M»tious  litigation,  as 
.    •  Thomas  Gilbert,  Esq.  member  for  Litchfielc!. 


if  we  were  adverse  parties  in  a  suit.     It  would. 
Sir,  be  most  dishonourable  for  a  fikithfiil  repre- 
sentative of  the  commons  to  take  advantage  of 
any  inartificial  expression  of  tlie  people's  wvhes, 
in  order  to  frustrate  their  attainment  of  what  tbey 
have  an  undoubted  right  to  expect.     We  are  ando' 
infinite  obligations  to  our  constituents,  who  hare 
raised  us  to  so  distinguished  a  trust,  and  have 
imparted  such  a  degree  of  sanctity  to  comoMB 
characters.     We  ought  to  walk  before  them  w'A 
purity,  plainness,  and  integrity  of  heart;  with 
filial  love,  and  not  with  slavish  fear,  which  is  alwvn 
a  low  and  tricking  thing.     For  my  own  part,  la 
what  I  have  meditated  upon  that  subject,  I  canaot 
indeed  tJike  upon  me  to  say  I  have  the  boooor 
to  follow  the  sense  of  the  people.     The  tmth  if, 
/  met  it  on  the  way,  while  I  was  pursuing  tbtk 
interest  according  to  my  own  ideas.     I  am  happf  I 
beyond  expression  to  find  that  my  intentions  have 
so  far  coincided  witli  theirs,  that  I   have  not  U 
cause  to  be  in  tlie  least  scrupulous  to  sign  their 
petition,  conceiving  it  to  express  my  own  opinioa^ 
as  nearly  as  general  terms  can  express  the  object 
of  particular  arrangements. 

I  am  therefore  satisfied  to  act  as  a  fair  medianr 
between  government  and  the  people,  endeavouriif 
to  form  a  plan  which  should  have  both  an  eailr 
and  a  temperate  operation.  I  mean,  tltat  it  shoaii 
be  substantial ;  that  it  should  be  systematick.  Tkt' 
it  should  rather  strike  at  tlie  first  cause  of  pradi*' 
gality  and  corrupt  influence,  than  attempt  to  Mkv 
them  in  all  their  effects. 

It  was  to  fulfil  the  first  of  these  objects  (At 
proposal  of  something  substantial)  that  I  ibai 
myself  obliged,  at  the  outset,  to  reject  a  plan  pro- 
posed by  an  honourable  and  *  attentive  memberrf 
parliament,  with  very  good  intentions  on  his  pat, 
about  a  year  or  two  ago.  Sir,  the  plan  I  speak  rf 
was  the  tax  of  25 />cr  cent,  moved  upon  placw  td 
pensions  during  the  continuance  of  the  Amcrioi 
war. — Nothing,  Sir,  could  have  met  my  ideas non 
than  such  a  tax  if  it  was  considered  as  a  praclieil 
satire  on  that  war,  and  as  a  penalty  upon  tnow*^ 
led  us  into  it ;  but  in  any  other  view  it  appeared  ■ 
me  very  liable  to  objections.  I  considered  tk 
scheme  as  neither  substantial,  nor  permanent,  a* 
systematical,  nor  likely  to  be  a  corrective  of  fTil» 
flucnce.  I  have  always  thought  employments* «•! 
proper  subject  of  regulation,  but  a  very  ill-<:ho«w 
subject  for  a  tax.  An  equal  tax  upon  property* 
reasonable ;  because  tlie  object  is  of  the  same  <[•■ 
lity  throughout.  The  s|)ecies  is  the  same,  itdiw* 
only  in  its  quantity :  but  a  tax  upon  salatiei  ■ 
totally  of  a  different  nature;  there  can  be • 
ecjuality,  and  consequently  no  justice,  in  tuiif 
them  by  the  hundred  in  the  gross. 

We  have,  Sir,  on  our  establishment,  serenl 
offices  which  perforin  real  service — We  haveato 
places  that  provide  large  rewards  for  no  aerrice* 
all.  We  have  stations  wliich  are  made  for  tit 
[)ublick  decorum  ;^j[nade  for  preserving  the  pJ« 
and  majesty  of  a  great  people — We  have  likf»iK 
expensive  formalities,  which  tend  rather  to  the 


than  the  ornament  of  ttie  state  and  tlje 
IhiSy  Sir,  is  the  real  condition  of  our  eslab- 
U      To  fall  with  the   same  severity  on 

0  perfectly  dissimilar,  is  the  very  reverse 
irroalion.  I  mean  a  reformation  framed, 
ioiis  thine^  ouglit  to  be.  tn  number .  weight, 
l«re. — SupfKise,  for  instance,  dial  two  men 

1  salary  of  800/.  a  year  eucli. — In  the 
one  there  is  nothing  at  all  to  he  done  ;  in 
,  ilie  occupier  is  oppressed  by  its  duties. — 
B'  twenty-five  per  cent,  from  these  two 
^01)  take  from  one  man  '200/.  wliich  in 
B  ouirht  to  have,  and  you  trive  in  etfecl  to 
r  600/.  which  he  ought  not  to  receive. 
ilick  robs  the  former,  and  the  latter  robs 
icic ;  and  this  mode  of  mutual  robbery  is 

way  in  which  the  oiBce  and  tlie  publick 
le  up  their  accounts. 

le  balance,  in  settling'  the  account  of  this 
injustice,  is  much  against  tiie  state.     The 

short.     You  purchase  a  saving  of  two 

pounds,  by  a  profusion  of  six.  Besides, 
St  you  leave  a  supply  of  unsecured  money 
wholly  at  the  discretion  of  ministers,  they 
>  tlie  tax  to  such  places  as  they  wish  to 
w  in  such  new  places  as  they  may  choose 
1.  Thus  the  civil  list  becomes  oppressed 
H^  and  the  publick  is  oblit^cd  to  repay. 
fapty  with  a  heavy  interest,  what  it  luis 
Wm  injudicious  tax.     Such  has  been  the 

tne  taxes  hitlierto  laid  on  pensions  and 
tents,  and  it  is  no  encouragement  to  recur 
the  same  expedient. 

lecl,  such  a  scheme  is  not  calculated  to 
,  but  to  prevent,  reformation,  it  holds  out 
ir  of  present  gain  to  u  greedy  and  necessi- 
bliok.  to  divert  their  attention  from  those 
which  in  reality  are  tlie  great  causes  of 
DU.  It  is  a  composition  to  stay  enquiry; 
9  paid  by  mismanagement,  for  the  renewal 
ice.     What  is  worse,  it  is  a  Hne  paid  by 

»nd  merit,  for  an  indemnity  to  the  idle 
wortldess.  But  I  shall  say  no  more  upon 
pk,  because  (whatever  may  be  given  out 
»ntrary)  I  know  that  the  noble  lord  in 
I  liband  perfectly  agrees  with  me  in  these 

ku. 

all  tliat  I  have  said  on  this  subject,  I  am 
l>let  that  it  is  our  duty  to  try  every  thing 
lay  contribute  to  the  rtflief  of  the  nation, 
J  not  attempt  wholly  to  reprobate  the  idea 
a  tax.  Whenever,  Sir,  trie  incumbrance 
Is  office  (which  lies  no  less  a  dead  weight 
t  service  of  the  state,  than  upon  its  revenues) 
I  removed  ; — when  the  remaining  offices 
classed  according  to  the  just  proportion 
rewards  and  services,  so  as  to  admit  the 
ioo  of  an  equal  rule  to  their  taxation  ; 
iie  discretionary  power  over  the  civil  list 
|JI  be  so  regulated,  Uiat  a  minister  shall  no 
lave  the  means  of  repaying  with  a  private, 
taken  by  a  publick,  hand— if  after  all  these 
mn  rejnilations.  it  should  be  thotight  that 
I  |naccs  is  an  object  worthy  of  tlie  publick 


attention,  I  shall  be  very  ready  to  lend  my  hand  to 
a  retluclion  of  their  emoluments. 

Having  tlius,  Sir,  not  so  much  absolutely  re- 
jected, as  postponed,  the  plan  of  a  taxation  of 
office, — my  next  business  was  to  find  something 
which  might  be  really  substantial  and  efi'ectuat.  I 
am  miite  clear,  tluit  if  we  do  not  go  to  the  very 
origin  and  first  ruling  cause  of  grievances,  we  do 
nothing.  W^hat  does  it  signify  to  turn  abuses  out 
of  one  door,  if  we  are  to  let  them  in  at  another  ' 
What  does  it  signify  to  promote  economy  upon 
a  measure,  and  to  suffer  it  to  be  subverted  in  the 
principle  ?  Our  nvinisters  are  far  from  being  wholly 
to  blame  for  the  present  ill  order  which  prevails. 
Whilst  institutions  directly  repugnant  to  gtiod 
management  are  sufi'ured  to  remain,  no  effectual 
or  laslinij  reform  can  be  introduced. 

I  therefore  thought  it  necessary,  as  soon  as  I 
conceived  thoughts  of  submitting  to  you  some  plan 
of  reform,  to  take  a  comprehensive  view  of  the 
stale  of  this  country  ;  to  make  a  sort  of  survey  of 
its  jurisdictions,  its  estates,  and  its  establishments. 
SomctJiing,  in  every  one  of  them,  seemed  to  me 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  all  economy  in  their  ad- 
ministration, and  prevented  every  possibility  of 
methodizing  the  system.  But  being,  as  I  ought 
to  be»  doubtful  of  myself,  I  was  resolved  not  to 
proceed  in  an  arbitrary  manner,  m  any  particular 
which  tended  to  change  the  settled  state  of  things, 
or  in  any  degree  to  affect  tlie  fortune  or  situation, 
tlie  interest  or  the  importance,  of  any  individual. 
By  an  arbitrary  proceeding,  I  mean  one  conducted 
by  the  private  opinions,  tastes,  or  feelings,  of  the 
man  who  attempts  to  regulate.  These  private 
measures  are  not  standards  of  the  exchetjuer,  nor 
balances  of  the  sanctuary.  General  principles 
cannot  be  debauched  or  cornipted  by  itilerest  or 
caprice  ;  and  by  those  principles  I  was  resolved 
to  work. 

Sir,  before  I  proceed  further,  I  will  lay  these 
principles  fairly  before  you,  that  afterwards  you 
may  be  in  a  contlition  to  judge  whether  every 
object  of  resulatifiDi,  as  I  propose  it,  comes  fairly 
under  its  rule.  This  will  exceedingly  shorten  all 
discussion  between  us,  if  we  are  perfectly  in  ear- 
nest in  establishing  a  system  of  good  management. 
I  therefore  lay  down  to  myself  seven  fundamental 
rules :  they  might  indeed  be  reduced  to  two  or 
three  simple  maxims:  but  they  would  be  too 
gpncral,and  their  application  to  the  several  heads 
of  the  business  before  us  would  not  be  so  distinct 
and  visible.      I  conceive  then, 

First,  That  all  jurisdictions,  which  furnish  more 
matter  of  expence,  more  temptation  to  oppres- 
sion,or  more  means  and  insirumtnts  of  corrupt 
inriuence,  than  advantage  to  justice  or  politi- 
cal administration,  ought  to  be  abolished. 
Secondly,  Tlial  all  publick  estates  which  are 
more  subservient  to  the  purposes  of  vexing, 
overawing,  and  influencing  those  who  hold 
under  them,  and  to  tlie  cx]X'noe  of  pen*eption 
and  management,  than  of  l)enefit  to  the  re- 
venue, ought,  u|)on  every  principle  both  of 
revenue  and  freedom,  to  be  dispose*]  of. 
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Thirrlhj,  Tliat  all  offices  wliicli  brings  more* 
charge  t!mn  proportional  advantage  to  tiie 
slate ;  that  all  offices  which  may  be  en^af'ted 
on  others,  uniting  and  simplifying  their  du- 
ties, ought  in  the  first  case  to  be  tiiken  away ; 
and  in  the  second,  to  be  consolidated. 
Fourthly,  That  all  such  offices  ought  to  be  abo- 
lished, as  obstruct  tlie  prospect  of  the  general 
superintendent  of  finance  ;  which  destroy  his 
superiutendcTicy,  which  disable  huu  from  fore* 
seeing  and  providing  for  charges  as  they  may 
occur ;  from  preventing  expence  in  its  origin, 
checking  it  in  its  progress,  or  securing  its  ap- 
plication to  its  proper  purposes.  A  minister, 
under  whom  expcnces  can  be  made  without 
his  knowledge,  can  never  say  what  it  is  that 
he  can  spend,  or  what  it  is  that  he  can  save. 
Fifthly,  Tliiit  it  is  proper  to  establish  an  inva- 
risible  order  in  all  payments ;  which  will  pre- 
vent partiality ;  which  will  give  preference  to 
services,  not  according  to  the  importunity  of 
the  demandant,  but  the  rank  and  order  of 
their  utility  or  their  justice. 
Sixthly,  Tliat  it  is  right  to  reduce  every  estab- 
lishment, and  every  part  of  an  establishment, 
(as  nearly  as  possible,)  to  certainty  ;  the  life  of 
all  order  and  good  management. 
Seventhly,  That  all  subordinate  treasuries,  as  the 
nurseries  of  mismanagement,  and  as  naturally 
drawing  to  tfiemselves  as  much  money  as 
tlicy  can,  keeping  it  as  long  as  they  can,  and 
accounting  for  it  as  late  as  they  can,  ought 
to  be  dissolved.  Tliey  have  a  tendency  to 
perplex  and  distract  the  publick  accounts, 
and  to  excite  a  suspicion  oi  government  even 
])eyond  tlie  extent  of  their  abuse. 
Under  the  authority  ami  with  the  guidance  of 
ihose  principles,  I  proceed  ;  wishing  tliat  notfiing 
in  any  "'Stalilishnicnt  may  be  changed,  where  t  am 
not  a!)ie  to  make  a  strong,  direct,  and  solid  appli- 
cation of  tJiose  principles,  or  of  some  one  of  them. 
An  ecoiinniical  constitution  is  a  necessary  basis 
for  an  economical  admin istratitm. 

First,  with  regard  to  the  sovereign  jurisdictions, 
I  must  observe.  Sir,  that  whoever  takes  a  view  of 
this  kingdom  in  a  cursory  manner  will  imagine, 
that  lie  lx:holdsasolid,  comp;icted,  uniform  system 
of  monarchy  ;  in  which  all  inferiour  jurtsdirtions 
arc  hut  as  rays  diverging  from  one  centre.  But 
jOn  examining  it  more  nearly  you  find  much  eccen- 
I'tricity  and  confusion.  It  is  n<»t  a  monarchy  in 
strictness.  But,  as  in  the  Saxon  times  this  coun- 
try was  an  heptiirchy,  it  is  now  a  strange  sort  of 
pcntarchy.  It  is  divided  into  five  several  (lislinct 
principalilifs,  lx;sides  the  supreme.  There  is  in- 
deed this  difference  from  tlie  Saxon  times,  that  as 
in  the  itinerant  exhibitions  of  the  stage,  for  want 
of  a  complftc  fompanv,  they  are  obliged  to  throw 
a  variety  of  |)arts  on  their  chief  performer  ;  wt  our 
snvcreicn  condescends  himself  to  act  not  only  the 
nruicipnl,  but  all  the  su[)ordinate,  parts  in  the  [>lay. 
He  rondescends  to  <lissipate  the  royid  character, 
and  (o  trifle  with  tJiosc  light.sulMjrdinate,  laccjuered 
laeptrcs  in  those  hands  that  sustain  the  ball  repre- 


senting the  world,  or  which  wield  the  trideoti 
commands  the  ocean.  Cross  a  brook,  and  yosl 
the  king  of  England ;  but  you  have  iwjme  eoi 
in  coming  again  under  his  majesty,  thougii 
of  his  beams,"  and  no  more  tlnin  Prince  of  Wi 
Go  to  the  nortli,  and  you  Bnd  him  dwindled  to  l 
Duke  of  Lancaster ;  turn  to  tlie  west  of  thai 
and  he  pops  upon  you  in  the  humble  cliararteri 
Earl  of  Chester.     Travel  a  few  miles  on,  the 
of  Chester  disappears;  and  the  king  suqrriM 
again  as  Count  Palatineof  Lancaster.   If  you 
beyond  Mount  Edgecombe,  you  find  hira 
more  in  his  incognito,  and  he  is  Duke  ofCorrini 
So  that,  quite  fatigued  and  satiated  with 
variety,  you  are  infinitely  refreshed  wh- 
turn  to  the  sphere  of  his  proper  splendjt 
behold  your  amiable  sovereign  in  his  true^ 
undisgui.sed,  native  character  of  majesty. 

In  every  one  of  these  five  principalilies>  du 
palatinates,  tliere  is  a  regular  e^tabli-^hmeQl  o 
siderable  expence,  and  most  domineering  ioiiii 
As  his  majesty  submits  to  ap{)car  in  this 
subordination  to  himself,  his  loyal  peers  and : 
commons  attend  his  royal  transformiitiom.j 
are   not  so  nice  as  to  refuse  to  nibble  lU 
crumbs  of  emoluments,  which  console  tbcir) 
metamorphoses.     Thus  every  one  of  iJjose  | 
paliiies  has  the  apparatus  of  a  kingdom. 
Jurisdiction  over  a  few  private  estates; 
formality  and  charge  of  tlie  exchequer  fl 
Britain,  for   collecting   the   rents  of  ■ 
'squire.     Cornwall  is  the  best  of  them ;  hi 
yon  compare  the  charge  with  tlte  receipt,  ] 
find  that  it  fiirjiishes  no  exception  lu  lbt{ 
rule.     The  duchy  and  county  palatine 
caster  do  not  yield,  as  I  have  reason  lohrl 
an  average  of  twenty  years,  four  thi 
a  year  clear  to  the  crown.     As  to  ^^ 
county   palatine  of  Chester,   I  ha\ 
whether  their  productive  exchequer 
turns  at  all.     Yet  one  may  say,  th.i 
is  more  faithfully  applied  to  its  puT)r 
of  the  rest ;  as  it  exists  for  the  sole  purpose  «' 
tiplying  offices,  and  extendirig  influcf'- 

An  attempt  was  lately  made  tu 
branch  of  local  influence,  and  to  trdiiM... 
fimd  of  general  corruption.     I  have  rm 
behind  me,  llie  constitution  of  Mr,  John  P" 
a  knight-errant  dubbed  by  tlic  noblt'  lord 
blue  riband,  and  sent  to  search  for 
adventures  upon  the  mountains  of 
commission    is   remarkable ;    and    the  j.* 
less  so.     The  commission  sets  forth,  tl*!"' 
"  a  report  of  the  deputy  auditor  (fur  ti 
"  deputy  auditor)  of  the  principality 
'*  appearetl,  that  his  majesty's  land  rv^ennoii' 
"  said  principality  arc  ^rcri//// rfimiauA^Wi"'^ 
"  that  upon  a  rejmrt  of  the  tturveyor  j^nctdvl 
"  rnujt-sty's  land  revenues,  upou  a  mtatt 
"  the  auditor  of  his  majesty's  revenue*, 
•*  thr  saitl prill ripality,  that  lil<  imir....  nn.l  f,ti«5 
"  have   produced  very  little  /• 
"  publick  rrrr.ntte  or  to  indifidHmy  ,    —  «i".  - — 
fore  they  appoint  Mr.  Proberl,  with  a 
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bndred  pounds  a  year  from  the  said  prin- 
f,  to  try  whether  he  cuti  make  any  thing 
f  that  very  little  which  is  stated  to  be  so 
1  diminished.  "  A  beggarly  account  of 
boxes."  And  yet.  Sir,  you  will  remark — 
is  diminution  from  littleness  (which  serves 
>  prove  the  infinile  divisibility  of  matter) 
t  lor  want  of  the  tender  and  officious  care 
lee)  of  surveyors  general,  and  surveyora  par- 
:  of  auditors  and  deputy  auditors;  not  for 
)f  memorials,  and  remonstrances,  and  re- 
Bnd  commissions,  and  constitutions,  and 
ions,  and  pensions. 

►erl,  thus  armed,  and  accoutred — and  paid, 
led  on  his  adventure  ;  bul  he  was  no  sooner 
on  the  confines  of  Wales,  than  all  Wales 
arms  to  meet  him.  That  nation  is  brave  and 
Ipirit.  Since  the  invasion  of  King  Edward, 
e  massacre  of  the  bards,  tliere  never  was 
tumult,  and  alarm,  and  uproar,  throu^^h 
ion  of  Prestatyn.  Snowden  shook  to  its 
Coder  Idris  was  loosened  from  its  founda- 
The  fury  of  litigious  war  blew  her  horn 
mountains.  TIic  rocks  poured  down  their 
and  the  deep  caverns  vomited  out  their 
"Jvery  thing  above  ground,  and  every 
PT  ground,  was  in  arms. 
lotl.  Sir,  to  alight  from  my  Welsh  Pegasus, 
come  to  level  grDKnd  ;  the  Prettx  Cheva- 
)bcrt  went  to  look  for  revenues  like  his  mas- 
on other  occasions;  and,  like  his  masters, 
id  rebellion.  Bul  we  were  grown  cautious 
erience.  A  civil  war  of  paj)er  might  end 
»re  serious  war;  for  now  remonstrance  met 
■Ittce,  and  memorial  was  o|)posed  to  mc- 
r^The  wise  Britons  thought  it  more  reason- 
lat  the  poor,  wasted,  decrepid  revenue  of 
ncipality  should  die  a  natural,  than  a  vio- 
ftth.  In  truth,  Sir,  the  allenipt  was  no  lesg 
»nl  upon  the  understanding  of  tliat  respect- 
!ople,  than  it  was  an  attack  on  their  pro- 
Tncv  chose  rather  that  their  ancient,  moss- 
castles  should  moulder  into  decay,  under 
III  touches  of  time,  and  tlie  slow  formality 
>blivious  and  drowsy  exchequer,  than  that 
ould  be  battered  down  ail  at  once,  bv  the 
!0brt8  of  a  pensioned  engineer.  As  it  is  the 
I  of  the  noble  lord,  to  whom  the  auspices 
campaign  belonged,  frequently  to  provoke 
rce,  %o  it  is  his  rule  and  nature  to  yield  to 
listance  in  all  cases  whatsoever.  He  was 
himself  on  this  occasion.  He  submitted 
>irit  to  the  spirited  remonstrances  of  the 
Mr.  Prolxirt  gave  up  this  adventure,  and 
lis  pension — and  so  ends  "  the  famous  his- 
of  the  revenue  adventures  of  the  bold  baron 
b,  and  the  good  knight  Probert,  upon  the 
>tain»  of  Venodotia." 

stale  is  the  exchequer  of  Wales  at 

upon  the  report  of  the  treasury  itself, 

renue  is  greatly  diminished ;  and  we 


V  hn  lic.iH,  nnd  tolH  th( 
■  »rc  whether  in 
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see,  by  the  whole  of  this  strange  transaction,  that 
an  attempt  to  improve  it  produces  resistance  :  tJie 
resistance  produces  submission  ;  and  the  whole 
ends  in  pension.* 

It  is  nearly  the  same  with  the  revenues  of  the 
duchy  of  Lancaster.  To  do  nodiing  with  them  is 
extinction ;  to  improve  them  is  oppression.  In- 
deed, the  whole  of  the  estates,  which  support  these 
minor  principalities,  is  made  up,  not  of  revenues, 
and  rents,  and  profitable  fines,  but  of  claims,  of 
pretensions,  of  vexations,  of  litigations.  Tliey  are 
exchequers  of  unfrequent  receipt,  and  constant 
charge  ;  a  svstem  of  tinances  not  fit  for  an  econo- 
mist who  would  be  rich ;  not  fit  for  a  prince  who 
would  govern  his  subjects  with  equity  and  jus- 
tice. 

It  is  not  only  between  prince  and  subject,  that 
these  mock  jurisdictions,  and  mimick  revenues, 
produce  great  mischief.  They  excite  among  the 
people  a  spirit  of  informing  and  delating  ;  a  spirit 
of  supplanting  and  undermining  one  another.  So 
that  many,  in  such  circumstances,  conceive  it  ad- 
vantageous to  them  rather  to  continue  subject  to 
vexation  ihemselves,  tlian  to  give  up  the  means 
and  chance  of  vexing  others.  It  is  exceedingly 
common  for  men  to  contract  their  love  to  their 
country  into  an  attachment  to  its  petty  sub- 
divisions ;  and  they  sometimes  even  cling  to  their 
f)rovinciai  abuses,  as  if  they  were  franchises  and 
ocal  privileges.  Accordingly,  in  ph«ces  where 
there  is  much  of  this  kind  of  estate,  persons  will 
be  always  found,  who  would  rather  trust  to  their 
talents  in  recomniendiug  themselves  to  power  for 
the  renewal  of  their  interests,  than  to  incumber 
their  purses,  though  never  so  lightly,  in  order  to 
transmit  independence  to  their  posterity.  It  is  a 
great  mistake,  that  llie  desire  of  securing  property 
is  universal  among  mankind.  Gaming  is  a  principle 
inherent  in  human  nature.  It  belongs  to  us  all. 
I  would  therefore  break  those  tables  :  I  would  fur- 
nish no  evil  occupation  for  that  spirit.  1  would 
make  every  man  lo<jk  every  where,  except  to  the 
intrigue  of  a  court,  for  the  improvement  of  his 
circumstances,  or  the  security  of  his  fortune.  I 
have  in  my  eye  a  very  strong  case  in  the  rluchy 
of  Lancaster  (which  lately  occupied  Westminster- 
hall,  and  the  house  of  lords)  as  my  voucher  for 
many  of  these  reflections. f 

For  what  plausible  re'a.son  arc  these  principalities 
suffered  to  exist?  When  a  government  is  rendered 
complex  (which  in  itself  is  no  desirable  thing)  it 
ought  to  be  for  some  political  end  which  cannot 
be  answered  otherwise.  Subdivisions  m  govern- 
ment are  only  admissible  in  favour  of  the  disunity 
of  inferioiir  princes,  and  high  nobility  ;  or  for  the 
support  of  an  aristocratick  confederacy  under  some 
head ;  or  for  the  conservation  of  the  franchises  of 
the  people  in  snnie  privilegotl  province.  For  llie 
two  former  of  tlie^se  emis,  such  are  the  subdivisiuns 
in  favour  of  the  electoral  and  other  princes  in  the 
empire ;  for  tlie  latter  of  these  purposes  are  the 

or  nrit  Hi<  r>"iii*  wni,  ia  shew  Itic  folly  of  nttemplins'  nn  Im- 

pr*''  "  WcUti  r^vmue  iiiidpr  ita  present  exIabliRhmetiL 

*  I  i<ard  Ler,  Vj^X   amifllatil,  ngniatl  Cjeurj{i*  Vcna- 

btc-  'II,  respnadcnl.  in  tSc  ytar  IT76. 
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jurisdiction  of  the  imperial  cities,  and  tfie  Han»e 
towns.  For  the  latter  of  these  ends  are  also  the 
coimtrtes  of  the  States  [PaU  d'Etats]  and  certain 
cities,  and  orders  in  France.  These  are  all  regu- 
lations with  an  object,  and  some  of  theiu  with  a 
very  good  object.  But  how  are  the  principles  of 
any  of  these  subdivisions  applicable  in  the  case 
before  ns  ? 

Do  they  answer  any  purpose  to  tlie  kinjf  ?  Tlie 
principality  of  Wales  was  piven  by  patent  to 
Edward  the  Black  Prince,  on  tJie  ground  on  which 
it  has  since  stood. — Lord  Coke  sag;aciously  observes 
upon  it,  "  That  in  tlie  charter  of  creating  Uie 
"  Black  Prince  Edward  prince  of  Wales,  there  is 
"  a  ijreat  mystery — for  iess  than  an  estate  of  in- 
•*  heritancc,  so  great  a  prince  could  not  have,  and 
"  an  absolute  estate  of  inheritance  in  so  great  a 
"  principality  as  Wale^  (this  principality  being  so 
"  dear  to  him)  he  should  ntyX.  have  ;  and  tlierefure 
*'  it  was  made,  siii  et  heredibus  suis  regihus 
**  Anglia,  that  by  his  decease,  or  attaining  to  the 
**  crown,  it  might  be  exlinguislied  in  the  crown," 

For  the  sake  of  tliis  foolish  mystery,  of  wlmt  n 
great  prince  could  not  have  less,  and  should  not 
liave  so  muck,  of  a  principality  which  was  too  dear 
to  be  given,  and  too  great  to  be  kept — and  for  no 
other  cause  that  ever  I  could  find — this  form  and 
shadow  of  a  principality,  without  any  substance, 
has  Ijecn  maintained.  That  you  may  judge  in  this 
instance  (and  it  serves  for  the  rest)  of  the  differ- 
ence between  a  great  and  a  little  economy,  you 
will  please  to  recollect.  Sir,  that  Wales  may  be 
»ftbout  the  tenth  part  of  England  in  size  and  popu- 
lation ;  and  certainly  not  an  hundredth  part  in 
opidencc.  Twelve  judges  perform  the  whole  of 
the  business,  both  of  the  stationary  and  itinerant 
Miistice  of  this  kingdom  ;  but  for  Wales  tliere  are 
eight  judges.  There  is  in  Wales  an  exchequer,  as 
well  as  in  all  the  duchies,  according  to  the  very 
best  and  most  authentick  absurdity  of  form.  There 
arc,  in  all  of  them,  a  hundred  more  difficult  trifles 
and  laborious  fooleries,  which  ser%'e  no  otlier  pur- 
pose thnn  to  keep  alive  corrupt  hoj)e  and  servile 
dependence. 

These  principalities  are  so  far  from  contributing 
to  the  ease  of  tlie  king,  to  his  wealth,  or  Ins  dig- 
nity, that  they  render  both  his  supreme  and  his 
subordinate  authority  perfectly  ridiculous.  It  was 
hut  the  other  day,  that  that  pert,  frictions  fellow, 
the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  presumed  to  fly  in  the  face 
of  his  liege  lord,  our  gracious  sovereign  :  and,  as- 
f-90ciutijig  with  a  parcel  of  lawyers  as  factions  as 
liiniself,  to  the  destruction  of  all  law  and  order, 
and  t«  committees  leading  directly  to  r(fn'llion  — 
presumed  to  go  to  law  with  the  king:.  The  object 
IS  neither  your  business  nor  mine.  Which  uf  the 
pirties  got  tlie  better,  I  really  forget.  I  think  it 
•was  (as  il  ought  to  be)  the  king.  The  material 
point  is,  that  tlie  suit  cost  about  fifteen  thousand 
Ipound*.  But  as  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  is  but  a  sort 
of  Duke  Humphrey,  and  not  worth  a  groat,  our 
sovercijin  was  obliged  to  pay  the  costs  of  both. 
Indeed  this  art  of  converting  a  great  monarch  into 
a  little  prince,  this  royal  niasquemding,  is  a  very 
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dangerous  and  expensive  amusement ;  and  OMof 
the  king's  menus  plaisirs,  which  ought  to  be  R> 
formed.  This  duchy,  which  is  not  worUi  few 
thousand  pounds  a  year  at  best  to  revenme,  is  «vA 
forty  or  fifty  thousand  to  injiuenct. 

The  duchy  of  Liincaster  and  the  coimtr  polstiat 
of  Lancaster  answered,  I  admit,  some  purpo«e  m 
their  original  creation.     They   tended  to  make  t 
subject  imitate  a  prince.     Wlien  Henry  the  Fourti 
from  that  stair  ascended  the  throne,   high-mioded 
as  he  was,  he  was  not  willing  to    kick  awav  lie 
ladder.     To  prevent  that  principality  from  bei«{. 
extinguished  in  the  crown,  he  severed  it  by  artfll 
parliament.     He  had  a  motive,  such  as  it  wat:  ki 
thoucht  his  title  to  the  crown  unsound,  and  y»1 
possession  insecure.     He  therefore  man  < 
treat  in  his  duchy;  which  Lord  Coke  < 
not  know  why) /7ar  multis  regnis.      H« 
himself  that  it  was  practicable  to  make  a  ] 
point  half  way  down,  to  break  his  fall   troi 
precipice  of  royalty  ;  as  if  it  were  possible 
who  had  lost  a  kingdom  to  keep  any  thin^ 
However,  it  is  evident  that  he  thought  so 
Henry  the  Fifth  united,  by  act  of  parlianietit, 
estates  of  his   mother  to  the  duchy,  lie  hail 
sanje  predilection  with  his  fntlier  to  the 
his  family  honours,  and  the  same  policy  i* 
larging  the  sphere  of  a  possible  retreat  fron 
slippery  royalty  of  the  two  sreat  crowns  he 
All  this  wa."i  changed  bv  Edward  the  Fourth, 
had  no  such  family  partialities,  and  his  policy, 
the  reverse  of  that  of  Henry  the  Fourth  and  ~ 
tlie  Fifth,     He  accordingly  again  unit(*d  tJjc 
of  Lancaster  to  the  crown.     But  wlien  Heni 
Seventh,  who  chose  to  consider  himself  as 
house  of  I.Ancaster,  came  to  the  throne,  he 
with  him  the  old  pretensions,  and  the  old 
of  that  house.     A  new  act  of  parliament,  a 
time,  di.sscvered  the  duchy  of  Lancasttf 
crown  ;  and  in  that  line  things  conttnuMi 
subversion  of  the  monarchy,  when  princi 
and  powers  fell  along  with  thetlux»ne.    TIk 
of  Lancaster   must   have    been    exliogn- 
Cromwell,  who  began  to  form  idea*  of 
ing  his  house,  and  raising  tlie  several 
it,  had  not  caused  the  duchy  to  be  ;il 
frnm  the  commonwealth,  by  an   a. 
liament  of  those  times. 

Wliat  partiality,  what  objects  of  the  politi 
the  house  of  Lancaster,  or  of  Cromwell, 
present  majesty,  or  his  majesty's  fimilv  ' 
power  have  they  within  any  of  thesi 
which  they  have  not  within  tlieir  ki  ^ 
what  manner  is  the  dignity  of  the  nol 

cerned  in  these  principalities?     What  tis.. 

the  subject  there,  which  they  have  not  tt  hfll 
ef|»ially  in  every  other  part  of  the  nation  '    TV« 
distinctions  exist  for  no  good  end  to  ilie  kin(.ll 
the  nobility,  or  to  the  people.     They  nujHil  ■< 
to  exist   at   all.     If  the  crown  (contrary  in  • 
nature,  but  most  conformably  to  the  whole 
of  the  advice  that  has  been  lately  Kitfn) 
so  far  forget  its  dignity  as  to  contend,  lh4l 
jurisdicliuus  and  revenues  arc  estates  of 


f  am  rntlier  for  acting  as  if  that  ground- 
i  were  of  some  weight,  than  for  giving  up 
ittitl  part  of  the  reform.  I  would  value 
income,  and  give  a  clear  annuity  to  the 
iken  on  the  medium  produce  for  twenty 

crown  has  any  favourite  name  or  title,  if 
St  has  any  matter  of  local  accommodation 
iy  of  these  jurisdictions,  it  is  meant  to 
them  ;  and  to  improve  them,  if  any  im- 
it  can  be  suggested.  As  to  the  crown 
»  or  titles  upon  the  property  of  the  people 
■  proposed  to  convert  them  from  a  snare 
htdependence,  into  a  relief  from  iheir 
I  propose,  therefore,  lo  unite  all  the 
ipalities  to  the  crown,  and  to  its  ordinary 
?n,— lo  abolish  all  those  offices  that  pro- 
useless  and  chargeable  separation  from 
of  the  people, — to  compensate  those  who 
»ld  their  offices  (if  any  such  there  are)  at 
ire  of  the  crown, — to  extinguish  vexatious 
an  act  of  short  limitation, — to  sell  those 
ble  estates  which  support  useless  jurtsdic- 
1  to  turn  the  tenant-right  into  a  fee,  on 
lerate  terms  as  wiU  be  better  for  the  state 
present  right,  and  which  it  is  impossible 
ational  tenant  to  refuse. 
tlje  duchies,  their  judicial  economy  may 
ed  for  without  charge.  They  have  only 
course  into  the  common  county  adminis- 
A  commission,  more  or  less  made  or 
lettlcs  the  matter  fully.     As  to  Wales,  it 

?ropo*ed  to  add  a  judge  to  the  several 
l^estminster-hall ;  and  it  has  been  coo- 
I  an  improvement  in  itself.  For  my  part, 
pretend  to  speak  upon  it  with  clearness 
ieoiaion  :  but  certainly  this  arrangement 
>  more  than  sufficient  for  Wales.  My 
iKHight  was  to  suppress  five  of  the  eight 
and  to  leave  the  chief  justice  of  Chester, 
two  senior  judges ;  and,  to  facilitate  the 
to  throw  the  twelve  counties  into  six 
holding  the  sessions  alternately  in  the 
j(  which  each  district  shall  be  composed. 
m  I  shall  be  more  clear,  when  I  come  to 
rular  bill. 
ft  bouse  will  now  see  whether,  in  praying 

fit  against  the  minor  principalities.  I  do 
conformity  to  the  laws  that  I  had  laid 
',  of  getting  rid  of  every  jurisdiction  more 
Dt  to  oppression  and  expenre,  than  to 
)f  justice  or  honest  policy;  of  abolishing 
■jre  expensive  than  useful  ;  of  combining 
iproperly  neparated  ;  of  changing  reve- 
re vexatious  than  productive,  into  ready 
of  suppressing  offices  which  stand  in  the 
lortomy  :  and  of  cutting  off  lurking  sub- 
treasuries.  Dispute  the  rules  ;  contro- 
ipplication  ;  or  give  your  hands  to  this 
measure. 

»f  the  same  rules  will  lie  found  applicalde 
cond  object — the  lauded  estate  of  the 
A  landed  estate  is  certainly  the  very 
icli  Uie  crown  can  possess.     All  minute 


and  dispersed  possessions,  possessions  that  arc 
often  of  indeterminate  value,  and  which  require  a 
continued  personal  attendance,  are  of  a  nature 
more  proper  for  private  management,  than  publick 
administration.  They  are  fitter  for  the  care  of  a 
fmgal  land  steward,  than  of  an  office  in  the  slate. 
Vs  hatever  they  may  possibly  have  been  in  other 
times,  or  in  other  countries,  they  are  not  of  mag- 
nitude enough  with  us,  to  occupy  a  publick  de- 
partment, nor  to  provide  for  a  publick  object. 
They  are  already  given  up  to  parliament,  and  the 
gift  is  not  of  great  value.  Common  prudence 
dictates,  even  in  the  management  of  private  affairs, 
that  all  dispersed  and  chargeable  estates  should 
be  sacrificed  to  the  relief  of  estates  more  compact 
and  Letter  circumstanced. 

If  it  be  objected,  that  these  lands  at  present 
would  sell  at  a  low  market ;  this  is  answered,  by 
shewing  that  money  is  at  a  high  price.  The  one 
balances  the  other.  Lands  sell  at  the  current  rate ; 
and  nothing  can  sell  for  more.  But  be  tlie  price 
what  it  may,  a  great  object  is  always  answered, 
whenever  any  property  is  transferred  from  hands 
that  are  not  fit  for  that  property,  to  those  that  are. 
The  buyer  and  seller  must  mutually  profit  by  such 
a  bargain  ;  and,  what  rarely  happens  in  matters  of 
revenue,  the  relief  of  the  subject  will  go  hand  in 
hand  with  the  profit  of  the  exchequer. 

As  to  the  forest  lands,  in  which  the  crown  has 
(where  they  are  not  granted  or  prescriptively  held) 
the  dominion  of  the  soit^  and  the  vert  and  venison  ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  timber  and  the  game,  and  in 
which  the  people  have  a  variety  of  rights,  in  com- 
mon of  herbage,  and  other  commons,  according  to 
the  usage  of  the  several  forests: — I  propose  to 
have  those  ri'^hls  of  the  crown  valued  as  manorial 
rights  are  valued  on  an  inclosure ;  and  a  defined 
portion  of  land  to  be  given  for  them;  which  land 
is  to  be  sold  for  the  publick  benefit. 

As  to  the  limber.  I  propose  u  survey  of  the 
whole.  What  is  useless  for  the  naval  purposes  of 
the  kingdom,  I  would  condemn,  and  dispose  of  for 
the  security  of  what  may  be  useful ;  and  to  inclose 
such  other  parts  as  may  be  most  fit  to  furnish  a 
perpetual  supply  :  wholly  extinguishing,  for  a  very 
obvious  reason,  all  right  of  i'f«»*«n  in  ihuse  parts. 

The  forests  rights  which  extend  over  the  lands 
and  possessions  of  others,  being  of  no  profit  to  the 
crown,  and  a  grievance,  as  far  as  it  goes,  to  the 
subject;  these  I  propose  to  extinguish  without 
charge  to  the  proprietors.  The  several  commons 
arc  to  be  allotted  and  compensated  for,  upon  ideas 
which  I  shall  hereafter  explain.  They  are  nearly 
the  same  with  the  principles  upon  which  you  have 
acted  in  private  inclosures.  1  shall  never  quit  pre- 
cedents where  I  find  them  applicable.  For  tnose 
regulations  and  compensations,  and  for  every  other 
part  of  the  detail,  you  will  be  so  indulgent  as  to 
give  me  credit  for  the  present. 

Tlie  revenue  to  be  obtained  from  the  sale  of  the 
forest  lands  and  rights  will  not  be  so  considerable, 
I  believe,  as  many  people  have  imagined  ;  and 
I  conceive  it  would  be  unwise  to  screw  it  up  to 
the  utmost,  or  even  to  suffer  bidders  to  enhance. 
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according  to  tlicir  eag'emoss,  the  purchase  of  ob- 
jects, wherein  the  expence  of  thnt  purchase  msiy 
weaken  the  capital  to  be  employed  in  their  culti- 
vation. This,  I  am  well  aware,  might  f^ive  room 
for  partiality  in  the  disposal.  In  my  opinion  it 
would  be  the  lesser  evil  of  the  two.  But  I  really 
conceive,  that  a  nile  of  fair  preference  might  be 
established,  which  would  take  away  all  sort  of 
unjust  and  corrupt  partiality.  The  principal  reve- 
nue, which  I  propose  to  draw  from  theswi  uticulti- 
valed  wtistes,  is  to  spring  from  the  improvement 
and  population  of  the  kingdom  ;  which  never  can 
happen  without  producingj  an  improvement  more 
advantag'eous  to  the  revenues  of  the  crown,  thart 
the  rents  of  the  best  landed  estates  which  it  can 
hold.  1  believe,  Sir,  it  will  hardly  he  necessary 
for  me  to  add,  that  in  tliis  sale  I  natumlly  except 
all  the  houses,  gardens,  and  parks,  be]oiiip;in^  to 
the  crown,  and  such  one  forest,  as  shall  be  cliosen 
by  his  majesty,  as  best  accommodated  to  his 
pleasures. 

By  means  of  this  part  of  the  reform,  will  fall 
the  expensive  office  of  surveyor  (jeneral,  with  all 
the  influence  that  attends  it.  By  this  will  fall 
two  chit]/  justices  in  Eyre,  wttli  all  their  train  of 
dependents.  You  need  be  under  no  apprehension , 
Sir,  that  your  office  is  to  be  touched  in  its  emolu- 
ments ;  they  are  yours  by  law  ;  and  they  are  but 
a  moderate  part  of  the  compensation  which  is 
given  to  you  for  the  ability  with  which  you  exe- 
cute an  office  of  quite  another  sort  of  importance ; 
it  is  far  from  overpaying^  your  di!i2:enice  ;  or  more 
t!um  sufficient  for  sustainine:  the  hig^h  rank  you 
stand  in,  as  the  first  gentleman  of  Enj^^Iand.  As 
to  the  duties  of  your  chief  justiceship,  they  arc 
very  different  from  those  for  which  you  have  re- 
ceived the  office.  Your  die^nity  is  too  hiph  for  a 
jurisdiction  over  wild  beasts  ;  and  your  learning 
and  talents  too  valuable  to  be  wasted  as  chief 
justice  of  a  desert,  I  cannot  reconcile  it  to  myself, 
that  you.  Sir,  should  be  stuck  up  as  a  useless  piece 
of  antiquity. 

I  have  now  disposed  of  the  unprofitable  landed 
estates  of  the  crown,  and  thrown  them  into  the 
mass  of  private  property :  by  which  they  wilt 
come,  through  the  course  of  circulation,  and 
throug-h  the  political  secretions  of  the  state,  into 
our  better  understood  and  better  ordered  revenues. 

I  come  next  to  the  ^^reat  supreme  body  of  the 
civil  erovemment  itself.  I  approach  it  with  that 
awe  and  reverence  witli  which  a  young  physician 
approaches  to  the  cure  of  tlie  disorders  of  his  pa- 
rent. Disorders,  Sir,  and  infirmities,  there  are — 
such  disorders,  that  all  attempts  towards  method, 
prudence,  and  frugality,  will  be  perfectly  vain, 
whilst  a  system  of  confusion  remains,  which  is  not 
only  alien,  hut  adverse  to  all  economy  ;  a  system, 
which  is  not  only  prodigal  in  its  very  essence,  but 
causes  every  thing  else  which  belongs  to  it  lo  be 
prodigally  conducted. 

It  is  impossible.  Sir,  for  any  person  to  be  an 
economist,  where  no  order  in  payments  is  estab- 
lished ;  it  is  impossible  for  a  man  to  lie  an  econo- 
mist, who  is  not  able  to  lake  a  comparative  view 


of  his  means,  and  of  his  expences,  for  the 
which  lies  before  him  ;  it  is  impossible  for  a< 
to  be  an  economist,  under  whom  various  officca 
in  their  several  departments  may  spend,— ena 
just  what  they  please, — and  oflen  with  an  ennil»- 
tion  of  expence,  as  contributing^  to  tlie  importance, 
if  not  profit,  of  their  several  departmeots.  Thin 
much  is  certain  ;  that  neither  the  preflcnt,  nor  wiy 
otlier,  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  has  beeu  eret  ttbit 
lo  take  a  survey,  or  to  make  even  a  tolerable  glxe9^ 
of  the  expences  of  government  for  any  one  var ; 
so  as  to  enable  him  with  the  least  degree  of  cw- 
tainly,  or  even  probability,  to  bring  his  aftin 
within  compass.  Whatever  scheme  may  be  foriMrf 
upon  them  must  be  made  on  a  calculatioft; 
chances.  As  things  are  circumstanced,  the  I 
lord  of  the  treasury  cannot  make  an  estimi 
am  sure  I  serve  the  king,  and  I  am  sure  I 
administration,  by  putting  economy  at  U. 
their  power.  We  must  class  services  ;  we 
(as  far  as  tfieir  nature  admits)  appropriate  fa 
or  every  thing,  however  rcfonned,  will  fall 
into  the  old  confusion. 

Coming  upon  this  ground  of  tJie  civil  K«t,1 
first  thing  in  dignity  and  charge  that  attracttt 
notice,  is  the  roifnl  household.  This  establiftl 
in  my  opinion,  is  exceedingly  abusive  in  io< 
stitution.    It  is  formed  upon  manners  and  custd 
that  have  long  since  expired.     In  the  first  pi 
it  is  tbrmed,  in  many  respects,  w^ow  feudal i 
viples.     In  the  feudal  limes,  it  was  not  unconui 
even  among  sulij«?cts  for  the  lowest  office  to  I 
held  by  considerable  persons  ;   persons  as  unfit  I 
their  incapacity,  as  improper  from  their  rank,  I 
occupy  such  employments.     They  were  hrW  " 
patent,  sometimes  for  life,  and  sometimes  bjri 
heritance.     If  my  memory  does  not  deceive  BitI 
person  of  no  slight  consideration  held  th*) 
of  patent  hcretlitarv  cook  to  an  Earl  of  Wi 
— Tlie  Earl  pf  Warwick's  soups,  I  fear, 
the  better  for  the  dignity  of  his  kitchen.    1 1 
it  was  an  Earl  of  Gloucester,  who  oflici«rfl 
steward  of  the  household  to  the  Archbi<Jin^  i 
Canterbury,     Instances  of  the  same  *• 
some   degree  be  found   in    the    Nor* 
house-book,  and    other   family   record*,    i  • 
was  some  reason  in  ancient  necessities,  Cnr  f-v 
ancient  customs.     Protection  was  w,iTit.<l:   i-m 
the  domestick  tie,  though  not  the  higlicst.»ii*i 
closest, 

Ttxe  kind's  household  has  not  only  sevfral  -in 
traces  of  this  feudalittf ,  but  it  is  fonrii 
the  principles  of  a  body  corporate  ;  it 
magistrates,  courts,  and  by-laws.     Thin  iti^\ 
necessary  in  the  ancient  times,  iu  order  lol 
government  within  itself,  capable  of  i 
v,i8t  and  often  unrulv  multitude  which 
and  attended  it.     This  was  the  ori^fin  of  An 
cient  court  called  the  Green  C/of  A— compMdl^ 
llie  marshal,  treasurer,  and  oth^r  trrciit  nnieBI^ 
the  houseliold,  with  certain  <'  In 

jectsof  the  kingdom  who  li 
establishments  (only  on  a  red 
altered  their  economy :  an<l  i 
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m  ihc"  maintenance  of  vast  estab- 
tlieir  walls,  to  the  emplovment 
ly  of  independent  trades  abroad, 
is  lessened  ;  but  a  mode  of  accom- 
a  style  of  splendour,  suited  to  the 
times,  has  been  encreased.  Roy- 
in sensibly  followed  ;  and  the  royal 
i  been  carried  away  by  the  resist- 
anners  :  but  with  this  very  material 
Irivate  men  have  ^t  nd  of  the 
}  along  with  the  reasons  of  tlicm  ; 
(yal  household  has  lost  all  that  was 
iDerable  in  tlie  antique  manners, 
bching:  any  tiling  of  the  cumbrous 
M.hick  establishment.  It  is  shrunk 
lied  littleness  of  modern  elegance 
;  accommodation ;  it  has  evapo- 
I  g708s  concrete  into  an  essence  and 
of  expence,  where  you  have  tuns  of 
in  a  vial  of  modern  luxury. 
ibe  reason  of  old  establishments 
iurd  to  preserve  notliing;  but  the  bur- 
This  is  superstitiously  to  embalm 
orth  an  ounce  of  the  (fums  that  arc 
We  it.  It  is  to  bum  precious  oils  in 
is  to  offer  meat  and  drtiik  to  the 
much  an  hottour  to  the  deceased,  as 
le  survivors.  Our  palaces  are  vast 
ftlls.  There  tlie  bleak  winds,  there 
Eurus,  and  Caurus,  and  Argestes 
ihrouifh  the  vacant  lobbies,  and 
oors  of  deserted  guard-rooms,  appal 
,  and  conjure  up  the  g'rim  spectre'? 
rants  — the  Saxon,  the  Norman,  and 
•tern  Edwards  and  fierce  Henries — 
desolation  to  desolation,  thrijupjh 
ily,  and  melancholy  succession  of 
Nctieitf  chambers.  When  this  tumult 
i^tnd  still  more  frio;htful  silence 
this  desert,  if  every  now  and  then 
!  hammers  did  not  announce,  that 
attendantis  upon  all  courts  in  all 
i  still  alive  ;  for  whose  sake  alone 
race  of  ancient  g^randeur  is  suffered 
le^e  palaces  are  a  tnie  emblem  of 
nts  ;  the  inhabitants  are  decayed, 
urs  and  mag'istrates  still  flourish, 
in  mind  of  Ol/t  Sarum,  where  the 
1^  more  in  number  tlian  the  constitu- 
te inform  us,  that  this  was  once  a 
ud  sounding  witli  '*  the  bu.sv  hum 
^  now  you  can  only  trace  the  streets 
»f  the  com  ;  and  its  sole  roanufac- 
»cr*  of  parliament, 
labli^hnients  were  formed  also  on  a 
still  more  adverse  to  the  living: 
«ee.  They  were  formed,  Sir,  on 
(  purvci/ance,  and  receipt  in  kind. 
when  the  Iwusehold  was  vast,  and 
ly  and  precarious,  flic  royal  pur- 
[  forth  from  under  tbe  Clotliick 
irrhaw;  provision  with  {>ower  aud 
lead  of  money,  broui^ht  home  the 
jjdfed  markt-Ls,  and  all  tiiat  could 


be  seized  from  a  Hyinj^  and  hiding  country,  and 
deposited  their  spoil  in  a  hundred  caverns,  with 
each  its  keeper.  There,  every  conmiodity  re- 
ceived in  its  rawest  condition,  went  through 
all  tlie  process  which  fitted  it  for  use.  Tliis  in- 
convenient receipt  produced  an  economy  suited 
only  to  itself.  It  multiplied  offices  beyond  all 
measure;  buttery,  pantry,  and  all  that  rabble  ot 
places,  which,  though  profitable  to  the  holders, 
and  expensive  to  the  state,  are  almost  too  mean 
to  mention. 

AH  diis  might  l>e,  and  I  believe  was,  necessary 
,  at  first ;  for  it  is  remarkable,  iii&i  purveyance,  after 
it5  regulation  had  been  the  subject  of  a  long  line 
of  statutes,  (not  fewer,  I  think,  than  twenty-six,) 
waa  wholly  taken  away  by  the  Iwelftli  of  Charles 
tlie  Second  ;  yet  in  the  next  year  of  the  same  reign, 
it  was  found  necessary  to  revive  it  by  a  special 
act  of  parliament,  for  the  sake  of  the  king's  jour- 
nies.  Tliis,  Sir,  is  curious ;  and  what  would  hard- 
ly be  expected  in  so  reduced  a  court  as  tliat  of 
Charles  the  Second,  and  so  improved  a  country 
as  England  might  then  be  thought.  But  so  it  was. 
In  our  time,  one  well  filled  and  well  covered  stage- 
coach requires  more  accommodation  than  a  royal 
progress;  and  every  district,  at  an  hour's  warning, 
can  supply  an  army. 

I  do  not  say.  Sir,  tliat  all  these  establishments, 
whose  principle  is  gone,  have  been  systematically 
kept  up  for  influence  solely  :  neglect  had  its  share. 
But  tins  1  am  sure  nf,  that  a  consideration  of  in- 
fluence has  hindered  any  one  from  attempting  to 
pull  them  dowji.  For  the  purposes  of  influence, 
and  for  tho.se  purposes  only,  are  retained  half  at 
least  of  tlie  household  establishments.  No  re- 
venue, no  not  a  royal  revenue,  can  exist  under  tlie 
accumulated  charge  of  ancient  establishment, 
modern  luxury,  and  parliamentary  political  cor- 
ruption. 

If  therefore  we  aim  at  regulating  this  house- 
hold, the  question  will  Ix^,  whether  we  ought  to 
economize  by  detail  or  hy  principle  ?  The  exam- 
ple we  have  had  of  the  success  of  an  attempt  to 
economize  by  detail,  and  under  establishments 
adverse  to  the  attempt,  may  tend  to  decide  this 
question. 

.Ki  the  beffinning  of  his  majesty's  reign,  Lord 
Talbot  came  to  the  administration  of  a  great 
department  in  the  household.  I  believe  no  man 
ever  entered  into  his  majesty's  service,  or  into  the 
service  of  any  prince,  with  a  more  clear  integrity, 
or  with  more  zeal  and  affection  for  the  interest  of 
his  master:  and,  I  must  add,  with  abilities  for  a  still 
higher  service.  Economy  was  then  announced  as 
a  maxim  of  the  reign.  This  noble  lord,  therefore, 
made  several  attempts  towards  a  reform.  In  the 
year  1777,  when  the  king's  civil  list  debts  came 
last  to  be  paid,  he  explained  very  fully  the  success 
of  his  undertaking.  He  told  the  house  of  lords, 
that  he  had  attempted  to  reduce  the  charges  of  tite 
king's  tables,  and  his  kitchen.— The  tiling,  Sir,  wa« 
not  below  him.  He  knew  that  there  is  nothing 
interesting  in  the  concerns  of  men,  whom  we  love 
and   honour,   tliat  is    beneath    our   attention. — 
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"  Love,"  says  one  of  our  old  [loels,  "  esteems  no 
office  mean;"  and  with  still  more  spirit,  "  entire 
affectiun  sconieth  nicer  hands."  Frugality,  Sir, 
is  founded  on  the  principle,  that  all  riches  have 
limits.  A  royal  househoUl,  <rrovvn  etiarmous,  even 
in  tlie  meanest  departments,  may  weaken  and 
perhaps  destroy  all  energy  in  tlie  liiijliest  offices  of 
the  state.  The  jforging  a  royal  kitchen  may  stint 
and  famish  th.e  negociations  of  a  kingdom,  There- 
fore tlie  object  was  worthy  of  his,  was  worthy  of 
any  man's,  attention. 

In  consequence  of  tliis  noble  lord's  resolution, 
(as  lie  told  the  other  house,)  he  reduced  several 
tables,  and  put  tlie  persons  entitled  to  them  upon 
board  waji'es,  niu<h  to  their  own  satisfaction. 
But  unluckily,  subsequent  duties  requiring  con- 
stant attendance,  it  was  not  possible  to  prevent 
tlieir  being  fed  where  they  were  employed — and 
tlius  this  first  step  towards  economy  doubled  the 
expence. 

There  was  another  disaster  far  more  doleful 
than  tliis.  I  shall  state  it,  as  tlie  cause  of  that 
misfortune  lies  at  the  bottom  of  almost  all  our 
prodigality.  Lord  Talbot  attempted  to  reform  the 
kitchen ;  but  such,  as  he  well  observed,  is  the  con- 
sequence of  iiaving  duty  done  by  one  person,  whilst 
another  enjoys  the  emoluments,  tliat  he  found 
himself  frustrated  in  all  his  designs.  On  that  rock 
his  whole  adventure  split — His  whole  scheme  of 
economy  was  dashed  to  pieces ;  his  department 
became  more  expensive  than  ever; — the  civil  list 
debt  accumulated— Why  ?  It  was  truly  from  a 
cause,  which,  though  perfectly  adequate  to  the 
effect,  one  would  not  have  instantly  guessed  ;— It 
was  because  the  turnspit  in  ike  kint/'s  kitchen  was 
4t  member  of  parliament.'  The  king's  domestirk 
servants  were  all  undone  ;  his  tradesmen  remained 
unpaid,  and  became  bankrupt — because  the  turn- 
spit of  the  king's  kitchen  was  a  member  of  par- 
liament. His  majesty's  slumbers  were  interrupted, 
his  pillow  wa«  stuffed  with  thonis,  and  his  peace 
of  mind  entirely  broken^ because  the  kin<f's  turn- 
spit was  a  member  of  parliament.  The  judges 
were  unpaid  ;  the  justice  of  the  kingdom  bent  and 
gave  way  ;  the  foreign  ministers  remained  inactive 
and  unprovided  ;  the  system  of  Europe  was  dis- 
solved :  the  chain  of  our  alliances  was  broken  ; 
all  the  wheels  of  government  at  home  and  abroad 
were  stopped— because  the  king's  turnspit  was  a 
member  of  parliament. 

Such,  Sir,  was  the  situation  of  afikirs,  and  such 
the  cause  of  that  situation,  wlien  his  majesty  came 
a  second  lime  to  parliament,  to  desire  the  payment 
of  those  debts  which  the  employment  of  its  mem- 
bers in  various  offices,  visible  and  invisible,  had 
occasioned.  I  believe  that  a  like  fate  will  attend 
every  attempt  at  economy  by  detail,  under  simi- 
lar circumstances,  and  in  every  department.  A 
complex,  operose  office  of  account  and  controul  is, 
in  itself,  and  even  if  members  of  parliament  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it,  the  most  prodigal  of  all 
things.  The  most  audacious  robberies,  or  the  most 
subtle  frauds,  would  never  venture  upon  such  a 

•  Vkd*   Lonl   Talbot  a   ipeecli   m    Almonds   F&rliaroculao' 


waste,  as  an  over-careful,  detailed  ^( 
them  would  infallibly  produce.     In  ou: 
ments,  we  frequently  see  an  office  of 
an  hundred  pounds  a  year  expeuce, 
office  of  an  equal  expence,  to  contr twil 
and  the  whole  upon  a  matter  that  it 
twenty  shillings. 

To  avoid,  therefore,  this  minuift 
produces  tlie  consequences  of  the 
neglect,  and  to  oblige  members  of 
attend  to  publick  cares,  and  not  to 
oflices  of  domestick  management,  I 
to  economize  bg  principle,  that  is,  I  pr 
affairs  into  that  train  which  experience 
as  the  most  effectiiul,  from  the  nature 
and  from  the  constitution  of  tlie  liui 
In  ail  dealings  where  it  is  possible,  tl 
of  radical  economy  prescribe  tliree  tli: 
undertaking  by  the  great;  secondly, 
with  persons  of  skill  in  the  subject  mat 
engaging  with  those  who  shall  have  an 
and  direct  interest  in  the  proper  exec 
business. 

To   avoid  frittering  and   crunibliogp 
attention  by  a  blind,  unsystematick  obf 
every  trifle,  it  has  ever  been  found  th 
to   do    all    things  which   are   great   iit 
amount,  and  minute  in  the  component 
a  ffcneral  contract.     The  principles  of 
so  pervaded  every  species  of   dealing, 
highest  to  the  lowest  objects;  all  Iran 
got  so  much  into  system,  that  we  mat 
ment's  warning,  and  to  a  farthing  vnn 
formed  at  what  rale  any  service  raoy  W 
No'  dealing  is  exempt  from  the  posbibdit 
But  by  a  contract  on  a  matter  certain, 
this  advantage— you  are  sure  to  know 
extent  of  the  fraud  to  which  you  are  sa! 
a  contract  with  a  person  in  his  own  trmi 
sure  you  shall  not  suffer  by  want  of 
short  contract  you  are  sure  of  makin 
terest  of  the  contractor  to  exert  that 
satisfaction  of  his  employers. 

I  mean  to  derogate  nothing  from  ti 
or  integrity  of  the  present,  or  of  any  fo 
of  Green  Cloth,     But  what  skill  can 
parliament  obtain  in  that  low  kmd  of 
What  pleasure  can  thev  have  in  the 
that  kind  of  duty?  And,  if  they  aliould 
how  does  it  affect  their  interest,  wlieo 
that  it  is  their  vote  in  parliament, 
diligence  in  cookery  or  catering, 
them  to  their  office,  or  keeps  tiiera 

1  therefore  propose,  that  the  kin^a 
whatever  number  of  tables,  or  coven  t 
shall  think  proper  to  command)  shoaM 
by  the  steward  of  the  household,  and 
contracted  for,  according  to  thrir  ml 
head  or  cover  ;— that  titc  estimatr  a| 
stance  of  the  contract  should  be  earned 
sury  to  be  approved  ;  and  that  it*  fit 
satisfactory  performance  should  be  rtfH 
previously  to  any  payment;  that  thcitj 
Register,  vol.  vil.  p.  79,  of  the  pruceedlnsBof  the 
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lould  the  payment  be  made-  I  pn>\iiost, 
n  sitould  be  contracted  with  only  in  their 
trade  ;  and  tliat  no  member  of  parliamf  nt 
>e  capable  of  such  contract.  By  this  plan, 
.U  tJie  infinite  offices  under  the  lord  steward 
spared;  to  the  extreme siinptiHcation.  and 
iT  better  execution,  of  every  une  of  liis  func- 
Tbe  king  of  Prussia  is  so  served.  He  is  ii 
lid  eminent  (though  indeed  a  very  rare) 

f»f  ll»e  possioility  of  unitintr,  in  a  mind  of 
md  compass,  an  attention  to  niiuule  ob- 
:h  Uie  largest  views,  and  the  most  compti- 
ans.  His  tables  are  served  by  contract, 
the  head.  Let  me  say,  that  no  prince  can 
ned  to  imitate  the  kin^  of  Prussia ;  and 
irlyto  learn  in  his  school,  when  the  problem 
le  best  manner  of  reconcilinj?  the  state  of 
with  the  support  of  war  ?"  Other  courts, 
tand,  have  followed  him  with  eflect,  and 
frati.<«faction. 

une  clue  of  principle  lends  us  through  the 
li  of  the  other  department-s.  W'luit,  Sir,  is 
the  office  o(  the  e/reat  wardrobe  {which  has 
I  of  the  king's  furniture)  that  may  not  he 
I  byllie  lord  ckttmherlnin  iiimself  *  He  has 
irnible  appointment ;  he  has  time  sufficient 
d  lo  the  duty  ;  and  lit-  has  the  vice  cham- 
lo  assist  him.  Why  shouhl  not  he  deal  also 
5sct,  for  all  thin'js  belonsxiiv!;  to  this  office, 
ry  his  estimates  first,  and  his  report  of  the 
n  in  its  projier  time,  for  payment,  directly 
oard  of  treasury  itself?  By  a  simple  ope- 
iontaining  m  it  a  treble  controu I)  the  ex- 
►f  a  department,  which  for  naked  walls,  or 
ing  wiili  cobwebs,  has  in  a  few  years  cost 
m  150,000/.  may  at  lene^h  hope  for  regu- 

But,  Sir,  the  office  and  its  business  are  at 
.  As  it  sUmds,  it  serves  not  to  furnish  the 
rith  Its  hancnn!»:s,  but  the  parlianifut  with 
lidcTit  members. 

hat  end.  Sir,  doe*  the  office  of  removing 
Iff  ierve  at  all  ?  Why  should  a  jewel  office 
tlie  sole  purpose  of  taxing  the  king's  gifts 
\  lU  object  falls  naturally  within  the  rAwm- 
I  province  ;  and  ouglit  to  l>e  under  his  care 
>fiction  without  any  fee.     Why  sliould  an 

the  robts  exist,  when  that  of  groom  of  the 
I  sinecure,  and  tJiat  this  is  a  proper  ob- 
m  department  ? 

toe  incumbrances,  which  are  ihemselvps 
Es,  produce  other  incumbrances,  and  other 
tt.  For  the  payment  of  these  useless 
kraents.  there  are  no  Ichs  tlian  three  useless 
trt :  two  to  hoUl  a  purse,  and  one  to  play 
tick.  Tlie  treasurer  of  the  household  is  a 
ne.  "Hie  cofferer  and  the  treasurer  of  the 
rveeeiveand  pay  great  sums,  which  it  is 
thetf  !«hould  cither  receive  or 
?r  officers,  servants,  and  trades- 
in  their  several  deprirltnenis, 
?r  classc*  and  limes  with  great 
ordpr,  at  the  exchequer,  and  by 
the  tren^urv. 


The  board  of  works,  wliich  in  the  seven  years 
preceding  1777,  has  cost  towards  £.400,000;* 
and  (if  I  recollect  rightly)  has  not  cost  less  in  pro- 
portion from  thebeginningof  the  reign,  is  under  the 
very  same  description  of  all  the  odier  ill-contrived 
estabSishments,  and  calls  for  the  very  same  reform. 
We  are  to  seek  for  llie  visible  signs  of  all  this 
expcnce. — For  all  this  exjience,  we  do  not  see  a 
building  of  the  size  and  importance  of  a  pigeon- 
house.  Buckingham-house  was  reprised  by  a  bar- 
gain with  the  publick  for  one  hundred  thousand 
pounds  ;— and  the  small  houseal  Windsor  has  been, 
if  I  mistake  not,  undertaken  since  that  account  was 
brought  before  us.  The  good  works  of  that  board 
of  works,  are  as  carefully  concealed  as  other  good 
works  ought  to  be  ;  they  are  perfectly  invisible. 
But  though  it  is  the  perfection  of  charily  to  be 
concealed,  it  is,  Sir,  the  projierty  and  glory  of 
magniticence,  to  appear  and  stand  forward  to  the 
eye. 

That  board,  which  ought  to  be  a  concern  of 
buihlcrs,  and  such  like,  and  of  none  else,  is  turned 
into  a  junto  of  members  of  parliament.  Tliat 
office  too  has  a  treasury,  anil  a  pavraaster  of  its 
own;  and,  lest  the  arduous  affairs  of  that  im- 
portant exchequer  should  be  too  fatiguing,  that 
paymaster  has  a  deputy  to  partake  his  protits,  and 
relievo  his  cares.  1  do  not  bplieve,  that,  either  now 
or  in  former  times,  the  chief  managers  of  that 
board  have  made  any  profit  of  its  abuse.  It  is, 
however,  no  good  reason  that  an  abusive  establish- 
ment should  subsist,  because  it  is  of  as  little  private 
as  of  publick  advantage.  But  this  establishment 
has  the  grand  radical  fault,  the  original  sin,  that 
pervades  and  perverts  all  our  establishments  ; — 
the  apparatus  is  not  fitted  to  the  object,  nor  the 
workmen  to  the  work.  Expences  are  incurred  on 
the  private  opinion  of  an  inferiour  establishment, 
without  consulting  the  jjrincipal ;  who  ran  alone 
determine  the  proportion  which  it  ought  to  bear  to 
the  other  esUiblishinents  of  the  state,  in  the  order 
of  their  relative  importance, 

I  propose,  therefore,  along  with  the  rest,  to  pull 
down  this  whole  ill-contrived  .scaffolding:,  which 
obstructs,  rather  than  forwards,  our  publick  works; 
to  take  away  its  treasury ;  to  put  the  whole  into 
the  hands  of  a  real  builder,  who  shall  not  lie  a 
member  of  parliament ;  and  to  oblige  him,  by  a 
previous  estimate  and  final  payment.  In  appear 
twice  at  Uie  treasury  before  the  publick  can  be 
loaded.  The  kmg's  gurdens  are  tn  come  under  a 
similar  regulation. 

The  mint,  though  not  a  department  of  the 
household,  has  the  same  vices.  It  is  n  ijront 
expence  to  the  nation,  chiefly  for  tlie  sake  of 
members  of  parliament.  It  has  its  officers  of  pa- 
rade and  dignity.  It  has  its  treasury  trjo.  It  is  a 
sort  of  coqwrate  body  ;  and  formerly  was  a  body 
of  great  importance  ;  as  much  so  on  the  then  scale 
of  things, and  thethenorderof  business,  as  the  bank 
is  at  this  day.  It  was  the  great  centre  of  money 
transactions  and  remittances  for  our  own,  and  for 
other  nations ;  until  King  Charles  the  First,  among 
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other  arbitrary  projects,  dictated  by  despfitick  ne- 
cessity, made  it  wilhlioU  the  nionpy  that  Itiy  there 
for  romittiince.  Tliat  blow  (and  happily  too)  the 
mini  never  recovered.  Now  it Ls  no  bank;  noremit- 
tance-shop.  The  mint.  Sir,  is  a  manufactiirt;,  and 
it  is  nothinfir  else  ;  iind  it  ought  to  be  undertaken 
upon  the  principles  of  a  manufacture  ;  that  is, 
for  the  best  ana  cheapest  execution,  by  a  con- 
tract upon  proper  securities,  and  under  proper  re- 
gulations. 

The  artillery  is  a  fur  greater  object ;  it  is  a 
military  concern  ;  but  having  an  aflTinity  and  kin- 
dred in  its  defects  witlt  the  establishment'^  I  am 
now  speaking  of,  I  tliink  it  best  to  speak  of  it  along 
with  them.  It  is,  1  conceive,  an  establishment,  not 
well  suited  to  its  raartiaJ,  though  exceedingly  well 
calculated  for  its  parliamentary,  purposes. — Here 
there  is  a  treasury,  as  in  all  the  otiier  inferiour 
departments  of  govemmtnt.  Here  liie  niititary  is 
subordinate  to  the  civil,  and  the  naval  confounded 
with  tliL*  land  service.  The  object  indee<l  is  much 
tlie  same  in  both.  But,  when  thedetxiil  is  examined, 
it  wilt  lie  found  thai  they  had  better  be  separated. 
For  a  reform  of  this  office,  I  propose  to  restore 
things  to  what  (all  considerations  taken  together) 
is  their  natural  order  ;  to  restore  them  to  their  jiist 
proportion,  and  to  their  just  distribution.  1  pro- 
pose, in  this  military  concern,  to  render  the  civil 
subordinate  to  the  military  ;  and  this  will  annihi- 
late the  greatest  part  of  the  expence,  and  all  the 
influence  l»elonging  to  the  office.  I  propose  to  send 
the  iiu'lilary  branch  to  the  army,  and  the  naval  to 
I  he  admiralty  :  and  1  intend  to  perfect  and  accom- 
plish the  whole  detail  (where  it  becomes  too  minute 
and  comy>licated  for  legislature,  and  requires  ex- 
net,  official,  military,  and  meclianical  knowledge) 
by  »  commission  of  competent  officers  in  both 
departments.  I  propose  to  execute  by  contract, 
what  by  conlracl  can  be  executed  ;  and  to  bring, 
ns  much  as  possible,  all  estimates  to  be  pre- 
viously approved,  and  finally  to  be  paid  by  the 
treasury. 

Thus  by  following  the  course  of  nature,  and 
not  the  purposes  of  politicks,  or  the  accumuliited 
patch-work  uf  occasional  accommodation,  this  vast 
exjjensive  department  may  be  methodized  ;  its  ser- 
vice proportioned  to  its  neces-sitips,  and  its  pav- 
nicnls  sidjjected  to  the  ins[)Cction  of  the  snperiour 
Iroinister  of  finance;  who  is  to  judge  of  it  on  the 

Mull  of  the  total  collected  exigences  of  (lie  state. 

'his  last  is  a  reigning  principle  tluough  my  wJiole 
plan  ;  and  it  is  a  princi[»le  which  I  hope  may  here- 
after lie  applied  to  other  plans. 

By  these  reirulations  taken  together — besides 
the  three  subordinate  tmisurics  in  the  lesser  prin- 
cipalities, live  other  subordinate  treasuries  are  sup- 
prf8se<l.  There  is  taken  away  the  whole  establish- 
ment of  detail  in  the  housphold  ;— the  treasurer  ; 
the  comptrollrr  (for  a  comptroller  is  hardly  neces- 
Bary  where  there  is  no  treanurerl ;  the  cofferer  of  the 
hoHSthold  :  the  treasurer  of  the  chamber  ;  the 
tter  of  the  fumsehold  ;  the  whole  iMnirtl  of  green 
clotk  : — and  a  vont  numl>er  of  suljorjiinate  offices 
ill  ihc  departiiKMit  of  the  steward  of  the  house- 


hold ; — the  whole  establishment  of 
wardrobe; — llifc  remi/vimj  wttrtirohe ; — tlie/ 
ojjice  ; — tlie  robes  ; '  the  Ixtard  of  wvrkt ;  uli&oa 
the  whole  charge  of  the  ciiyil  branch  o(  the  iotnd 
of  ordnance  are  taken  away.  All  these  unt^pt- 
ments  together  will  be  found  to  rcliere  the  uankm 
from  a  vast  weight  of  inHuence,  witltout  dutrea^ 
ing,  but  rather  by  forwiuding  every  publick  iki- 
vice.  When  something  of  this  kind  is  done,  tiwt 
the  publick  may  begin  to  breatiie.  Under  othfr 
governments,  a  question  of  expence  is  only  aum»- 
tion  of  economy,  and  it  is  nothing  more :  with  m, 
in  every  question  of  expence,  liiere  is  -always  a  mix- 
ture of  constitutional  considerations. 

It  is.  Sir,  because  I  wish  to  keep  tins  h 
subordinate  treasuries  as  much  a:&  I  can  tu^< 
that   I   brought   the  ordnance-office    b^foce 
though  it  is  properly  a  military  department. 
the  same  reason  I  will   now  trouble  you  wttii 
llioughls  and  propositions  upon  two  of  th 
under  treasuries,  I  mean  the  office  of  pay 
the  land  forces,  or  treasurer  of  the  army,  and 
of  the  treasurer  of  the  navy.     Tlie  former  of 
has  long  been  a  great  object  of  publick  n 
and  uneasiness.     Envy  loo  has  had  its  sJian-  in 
obloquy  which  is  cast  upon  this  office.     Buf  I 
sure  that -it  lias  no  share  at  all  in  the  reflccUua» 
shall   make  upon  it,  or  in  the  reformations  t 
sliall  propose.     I  do  not  grudge  to  tli-"  ' 
gentleman,  who  at  present  holds  ihf  < 
the  effects  of  his  talents,  his  merit,  or  hi*  lortuot 
is  respectable  in  all  these   parlicidara.     1 
the  constitution  of  the  office  witJjout  pei 
its  holder.     It  is  necessary  in  ail  matter^^ 
lick  complaint,  where  men  frequently  iied 
and  argue  wrong,  to  separate  prejudice  frflB 
son  :  and  to  be  very  sure,  in  attempting;  the 
of  a  grievance,  that  we  hit  upon  its  teal 
its  true  nature.     Where  there  is  an  abuKof 
the  first  thing  that  occurs  in  heal  is  to 
officer.    Our  natural  disposition  leads  all  <Mr 
quiries  rather  to  persons  than  to  things. 
f)rejudice  is  to  becorreeted  by  maturcrthii 

Sir,  ttie  probts  of  the  pay-office  (.is  aa 
are  not  too  great,  in  my  opinion,  f«r  iu 
and  for  the  rank  of  the  person  who  has 
held  it.     He  has  been  generally  a  |ierMHi 
highest  rank  ;  that  is  to  say,  a  person  of 
and  con.sideration   in  this  house.     Tl»* 
the  invidious  profits  of  the  pay- 
hank  tJiat  is  held  in  it.     Accop' 
course  of  the  office,  and  accorii 
mode  of  accountirig  there,  this 
sarily  exist  somewhere.     Money  ift  a 
thing  :  and  when  the  usual  time  of  iU 
be  tolerably  calculated,  it  may,  with 
safely  bud  out  to  lite  profit  of  the  bokkt' 
on  this  calculation  tiiat  the  b(i&iD«M  of 
proceeds.     But  no  proiit  can  bf-  '"'■"-'■♦ 
use  of  money,  which  does  not  i: 
of  the  holder  to  delay  bis  accf^umi       i  nr  pw^ 
of  the  exchequer  colludes  willi  Una  intnrJl-  ■ 
this  collusion  from  its  want  of  ngtHir  aiid 
ncss,  and  great  regularity  of  form  i     Hk  lO 
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T!i€V  have  in  tlie  exchequer  brmi^lit.  rif^our 
formafism  to  iheir  ultimate  perfection.  The 
BM  ligainst  accountants  is  so  rigorous,  ancl  iu 
Muier  so  unjust,  that  correctives  must,  from 
io  time,  be  applied  to  it.  These  correctives 
;  di«cretionary,  upon  the  case,  and  e;eneralJy 
ted  by  the  barons  to  tlie  lords  of  tlie  trea- 
,  w  the  best  jud^c^  of  the  reasuns  for  rcspit(% 
DgB  are  had  ;  delays  are  produced  ;  and  thus 
Ktremc  of  rig:our  in  office  (as  usual  in  all  hu- 
,  affairs)  leads  to  the  extreme  of  laxity. 
t  witli  die  interested  delay  of  tlie  officer ;  the 
►nceived  exactness  of  tlic  court ;  tlie  applica- 
\  for  dispensations  from  that  exactness  ;  the 
kI  of  rigorous  process,  after  the  expiration  of 
line  ;  and  the  new  rJa;ours  produdntf  new  ap- 
Kiona,  and  new  enlariafements  of  lime,  such 
happen  in  the  puhlick  accounts,  that  they 
cely  ever  be  closed. 

,  Sir.  they  have  a  rule  in  the  exchequer, 
I  believe,  they  have  founded  upon  a  very 
t  statute,  that  of  the  51st  of  Henry  HI.  by 
it  is  provided,  "  That  when  a  sheriH'  or 
;ff  batli  began  liis  account,  none  other  Rhall 
received  to  account  until  he  that  was  first 
pointed  hath  clearly  accounted,  and  that  the 
ft  has  been  received.  ".*  Whether  this  ciau.se 
statute  be  the  ground  of  that  absurd  pr;ir- 
]\  am  not  quite  able  to  ascertain.  But  it  has 
generally  prevailed,  though  I  am  told  that 
l^tliey  have  Ijcffun  to  relax  from  it.  In  con- 
Ince  of  forms  adversie  to  substantial  account, 
ive  a  long  iucceaftion  of  paymasters  and  their 
Dtatives,  who  have  never  been  adniittt'd  to 
ut,  although  perfectly  ready  to  do  so. 
tht!  extent  of  our  wars  has  scattered  the  ac- 
aot«  under  the  payma.sler  into  every  part  of 
lobe,  the  grand  and  sure  paymaster,  Deatii, 
his  thapcH,  calls  these  accountants  to  anotiier 
hiiog.  Death,  indeed,  domineers  over  every 
t,  but  the  forms  of  the  exchequer.  Over  these 
no  power.  Tlicy  are  impassive  and  immortal. 
fcudit  of  the  exchequer,  more  ."severe  than,  the 
to  which  tlie  accountants  are  gone,  demands 
I  which  in  the  nature  of  things  are  difficult, 
limcfl  impossible  to  he  had.  In  this  re^ipect, 
hgour,  as  usual,  defeats  itself.  Then,  the  ex- 
liet  never  gives  a  particular  receipt,  or  clear** 
of  iiis  account  as  far  as  it  goes.  A  final 
ttUace  (or  a  quietus,  as  they  term  it)  is 
idy  ever  to  be  obtained.  Terrours  and  ghosts 
liid  accouiitant<;  haunt  llic  houses  of  tlicir 
generation  to  generation.  Families, 
of  succession,  fall  into  minorities ; 
ice  cornea  into  the  fiands  of  females  ; 
lexed  affairs  are  often  delivered  over 
8  of  negligent  guanlians  and  faithless 
J^  that  the  demand  remains,  when  the 
nf  the  money  is  gone  ;  if  ever  any  ad- 
at  idl  has  been  made  of  it.  This  ia  a 
finite  distress  to  famdies  ;  and  becomes 
influencf!  to  an  extent  that  can  scarcely 
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be  imagined,  but  by  tho-ss?  who  luwe  taken  some 
pains  to  trace  it.  Tlic  mildness  of  government,  in 
the  eiJi|>loyment  of  useless  and  dangerous  powers, 
furnishes  no  reason  for  their  continuance. 

As  things  stand,  can  you  in  justice  (except  per- 
haps in  that  over-perfect  kind  of  justice  which  has 
obtained,  by  its  merits,  tlie  title  of  the  opposite 
vice  +  )  insist,  tliat  any  man  shonld,  by  the  course 
of  his  office,  keep  a.  hank  from  wiience  he  is  to  de- 
rive no  advantage  ?  Tliata  man  should  be  subject 
todeminds  below,  and  be  in  a  manner  refused  an 
acquittance  above  ;  that  he  should  transmit  an  ori-, 
ginal  sin,  an  inheritance  of  vexation  to  his  poste-j 
rity,  without  a  power  of  compensating  himself  in' 
some  way  or  otlier,  for  so  perilous  a  situation  ? 
We  know,  that  if  the  paymaster  should  deny 
himself  the  advantages  of  his  bank,  the  publick, 
as  tilings  stand,  in  not  the  riclier  for  it  by  a  single 
shilling.  This  1  ihouglit  it  necessary  to  say,  as 
to  the  offensive  magnitude  of  the  profits  of  this 
office ;  that  we  may  proceed  in  reformation,  on 
the  principles  of  reason,  and  not  on  tlie  feelings  of 
envy. 

The  treasurer  of  the  navy  is,  mutatis  mutandis, 
in  the  same  circumstance.**.  Indeed  all  accountants 
are.  Instead  of  the  present  mode,  which  is  trouble- 
some to  the  officer,  and  unprofitable  to  the  publick, 
I  propose  to  substitute  something  more  effectual 
than  rigour,  which  is  the  worst  exactor  in  the  world. 
I  mean  to  remove  tlie  very  temptations  to  delay  ; 
to  fiicilitute  the  account ;  and  to  transfer  Uiis 
bank,  now  of  private  emolument,  to  the  publick. 
The  rrown  will  suffer  no  wrong  at  lejist  from  the 
pay-offices  ;  and  its  terrours  will  no  longer  rcit^n 
over  the  families  of  those  who  hold,  or  have  held 
them.  1  propose  that  these  offices  should  be  no 
longer  hanks  or  tri^asuries,  but  mere  offices  of 
administrntion. — 1  pro|K)8e,  first,  that  tlie  present 
paymaster  and  the  treasurer  of  tlie  navy  should 
carry  into  the  exchequer  tlie  whole  body  of  the 
vouchers  for  what  they  have  paid  over  to  the  de- 
puty paymasters,  to  regimental  agents,  or  tt>  any 
of  those  to  whom  they  have  and  ought  to  have 
paid  money.  1  propose  that  tliose  vouchers  shall 
be  admitted  as  actual  payments  in  their  accounts; 
and  tlint  the  persons  to  whom  the  monev  has  been 
paid  shall  then  stand  charged  in  the  exchopier  in 
their  place.  After  this  process,  they  shall  be 
debitcfl  or  charged  for  nothing  but  the  money- 
iKilanco  that  remains  in  their  hands. 

J  am  conscious.  Sir,  thai  if  this  balance  (which 
they  could  not  expect  to  bo  so  suddenly  demanded 
by  any  usual  process  of  the  exchequer)  should  now 
be  exacted  all  at  once,  not  only  tiieir  ruin,  but  a 
ruin  of  others  to  an  extent  which  I  do  not  like  to 
think  of,  but  which  I  can  well  conceive,  and  which 
you  may  well  conceive,  mij^ht  be  the  consequence. 
I  Inld  you.  Sir,  when  1  promised  before  the  holy- 
days  to  bring  in  this  plan,  that  1  never  would  suf- 
fer any  man,  or  description  of  men,  to  suffer  from 
errours  that  naturally  have  grown  out  of  the  abu- 
sive constitution  of  those  offices  \vhich  I  propose 
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lo  reg^iilato.      If  I   rannot    reform  willi  equity,  I 
will  not  reform  at  alt. 

For  tile  regulation  of  past  accounts,  I  shall 
therefore  propose  suoli  a  mode,  as  men,  temperate 
and  priitlcnt,  make  use  of  in  the  management  of 
their  private  affairs,  when  their  accounts  are 
various,  perplexed,  and  of  long  standing;,  1 
•would  therefore,  after  their  example,  dii-itle  the 
piiblick  debts  into  three  sorts  ;  good  ;  bad  ;  and 
doubtful.  In  lookino;  over  the  publick  accounts, 
1  should  never  dream  of  tlic  blind  mode  of  the 
exchequer,  which  regards  thin^  in  the  abstract, 
and  knows  no  difference  in  the  quality  of  its  debts, 
or  the  circumstances  of  its  debtors.  By  this 
means,  it  fatigues  itself;  it  vexes  others  ;  it  often 
cnishes  the  poor ;  it  lets  the  ricli  escape ;  or,  in  a 
fit  of  mercy  or  carelessness,  declines  all  means  of 
f recovering  its  just  demands.  Content  with  the 
*  eternity  of  its  claims,  it  enjoys  its  epicurean  di- 
vinity with  epicurean  languor.  But  it  is  proper 
that  all  sorts  of  accounts  should  be  closed  some 
time  or  other — by  payment;  by  composition;  or 
by  oblivion.  Expedit  rcipublicm  ut  sit  Jinis  li- 
tiiim.  Constantly  taking  along  with  me,  that  an 
extreme  rigour  is  sure  to  arm  every  thing  against 
it,  and  at  lengtfi  lo  relax  into  a  supine  neglect,  I 
propose,  Sir,  that  even  tlie  best,  soundest*  and 
tlie  most  recent  debts,  should  be  jnit  into  instal- 
ments, for  the  mutual  benefit  of  the  accountant 
and  the  publiek. 

In  proportion,  however,  as  I  am  tender  of  the 
pa.st,  I  would  be  provident  of  the  future.  All 
L  money  that  was  formerly  impressed  to  the  two 
g^reat  pay-officeSy  I  would  have  impressed  in  future 
lo  the  hank  of  England.  These  offices  should, 
in  future,  receive  no  more  than  cash  sufficient  for 
small  payments.  Their  other  payments  ought  to 
be  made  by  drafts  on  the  hank,  expressing  the 
service.  A  checque  accovuit  from  both  (tfficcs,  of 
drafts  and  receipts,  should  be  annually  made  up  in 
the  exchequer  ;  charging  the  bank  in  tlie  account, 
witli  tlie  cash-balance,  hut  not  demanding  the 
payment  until  there  is  an  order  from  the  treasury, 
III  consequence  of  a  vote  of  parliament. 

As  1  did  not.  Sir,  deny  to  the  paymaster  the 

►siilural  profits  of  the  bank  that  was  in  his  hands  ; 

so  neither  would  I  to  the  bank  of  Enq;-Iand.      A 

, share  of  that  profit  mifjht  be  derived  to  the  pnb- 

Jick  in  various  ways.     My  favourite  mode  is  this; 

that,  in  compensation   for  tlie   use  of  this  money, 

tfie   bank   may  take   upon   themselves,   first   the 

^tharge  of  the  mint  ;  to  which  thev  are  aVready, 

■'by  their  charter,  obliged  to  bring  in  a  great  deal 

of  buition  annuallv  to  h»c  coined. 

In  the  next  plane,  I  mt-an  that  they  should  take 
upon  tficiiisclves  the  charge  of  remittances  to  our 
troops  abroad.  This  is  a  specitts  of  dealing  from 
(which,  by  the  same  charter,  they  are  not  de- 
[•tmrred.  One  und  a  quarter  per  cent,  will  be 
[wved  instantly  thereby  to  th»^  publiek,  on  very 
plarge  sums  of  money.  This  will  lie  at  once  a  mut- 
Jtfcr  of  economy,  and  a  considerable  reduction  of 
i/luence,  by  taking  away  a  privatiTonlract  of  an 
ipensive  nature.      If  ll>e  bunk,  which  is  a  great 


corporation,  and  of  course  receives  the' 
Kts  friirn  the  money  in  their  cuMO(ly« 
itself  refuse,  or  be  persuaded  to  refnrsij 
upon  those  terms,  I  can  speak  with  801 
dencc,  that  one  at  least,  if  not  both  jt 
condition  would  be  received,  and  gr«( 
ceived,  by  several  bankers  of  emiiiencej 
no  banker  who  will  not  be  at  least  as  | 
rity  as  any  paymaster  of  the  forces,  oi 
surer  of  the  navy,  that  have  ever  been  hi 
the  puhlick  :  ua  rich  at  least  as  my  Lord  ( 
or  my  Lord  Holland,  or  either  of  the  \^ 
gentlemen  who  now  hold  the  offices,  ' 
time  that  they  entered  into  them  ;  or 
whole  establishment  of  the  mint  has  bt 
period. 

Tliese,  Sir,  are  tlie  outlines  of  the  pk 
to  follow,  in  suppressing  these  two  large 
nate  treasuries.  I  now  come  to  another 
nate  treasury  ;  I  mean,  that  of  th 
the  petisioiis  ;  for  which  purpose 
limits  of  tlie  civil  establishment — 
those  limits  in  pursuit  of  a  principle  ;i 
lowing  the  same  game  in  its  doubles,  I  al 
into  those  limits  again.  That  treasuryi 
office,  1  mean  to  take  away ;  and  lo  Cfl 
payment  of  every  name,  mode,  and  dew 
of  pensions,  to  the  exchequer.  The  preai 
of  diversilS'ing  the  same  object 
good  purpose;  whatever  its  use 
poses  of  another  kind.  There  are 
of  pensions;  and  I  mean  that  they  shoal 
hereafter  paid  at  one  and  the  same  plai 
whole  of  the  new  consolidated  list  1  dm 
duce  to  £.60,000  a  year,  which  sum  f 
shall  never  exceed.  I  tliink  that  sum  \ 
answer  as  a  reward  for  all  real  merit,  li 
vision  for  all  real,  publiek  rharity  tliat  b 
lo  he  placed  upon  the  list.  If  any  va^ 
extraordinary  nature  should  emerge,  bH 
reduction  is  completed,  I  have  left  it  o|l 
address  of  either  house  of  parliament  t» 
for  the  case.  To  all  other  demands,  it' 
answered,  with  regret,  but  with  firninfl 
publiek  is  jjoor," 

I  do  not  propose,  as  I  told  you  bcfoH 
mas,  to  take  away  any  pension.  I  know 
publiek  seem  to  call  for  a  reduction  of  «nc 
as  sfiall  appear  unmerited,  .^s  a  censorial 
punishment  of  an  abuse,  it  ml;>;ht  nnswerfl 
pose.  But  this  can  make  no  part  of  aijf 
mean  to  proceed  by  bill ;  and  I  cannol 
such  an  enquiry.  I  know  some  gcntkt 
blame  me.  It  is  with  creai  subniissioK 
judgiuents  that  I  recommend  it  to  conaj 
ihat  a  critical  retrospective  cxaminati< 
pension  list,  upon  the  principle  of  uveril.i 
serve  for  my  basis. — It  cannot  answer,  I 
to  my  plan,  any  eftectual  purpose  of  ec< 
of  future,  permanent  reformation.  Ill 
in  any  way  will  be  entangltxl  and  difBci 
will  l»e  infinitely  slow  :  iliere  is  a  cfaiq 
we  turn  our  line  of  march,  now  dirvcti 
(he  grand  object,  into  this  more 
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detail  of  operations,  we  shall  never  urrive 
>ur  end. 

'he  kihsr.  Sir,  has  been  by  the  constitutjon  ap- 
nte«i  sole  judge  of  the  merit  for  which  a  j>en- 
I  i»  to  be  given.    We  have  a  rt^-ht,  undotibledly, 
iva^is  tliis,  as  we  liave  to  canvass  every  act 
rernmenl.     But  tfiere  is  a  material  difference 
an  office  to   be  reformed,  and  a  pension 
away  for  demerit.       In    the  furiner  case. 
irge  is  impUed  ae^nst  tlje  Fiolder  ;   in  llie 
^,  his  cliaracter  is  slurred,  us  well  as  his  law- 
iiolument  affected.     The  former  process  is 
1st  the  thing:  the  second  against  tlie  person, 
pensioner  certainly,  if  he  pleases,  has  a  rig'ht 
tauid  on  his  own  defence  ;  to  plead  tiis  posses- 
l   and  to  bottom  his  title  in  the  competency 
le  crown  to  g^ive  him  what  he  holds.     Pos- 
d,  and  on  the  defensive  as  he  is,  he  will  not  be 
Ml  to  prove  his  special  merit,  in  order  to  jus- 
act  of  le>ral  discretion,  now  turned  titto  his 
fly,  accordin^r  to  his  tenure.     The  very  act, 
11  conten<l,  is  a  legid  prp.iumption ,  and  nn  im- 
ion  of  his  merit.     If  this  be  so,  from  the  na- 
forceofall  lotpjl  presumption,  he  would  put 
the  ditHcidt  proof,  that  he  has  no  merit  at 
But  other  qticslions  would  arts^-  in  the  course 
h  an  enquiry  ;  that  is,  questions  of  the  merit 
weighed  ag^ainst  the  nroportiun  uf  the  re- 
;  Ukmi  the  difficulty  will  be  much  ijreater. 
r  difKculty  will  not,    Sir.   I  am  afraid,  be 
less,  if  wc  pais  to  the  person  really  guilty, 
i  question  of  an  unmerited   pension  ;    the 
ler  himself.      I  admit  that   wlien   called  to 
int  for  the  execution  of  a  trust,  he  mi;j;ht  fairly 
iblij^l  to  prove  the  affirmative ;  and  to  state 
Bcrit  for  which  the  pension  is  given  ;  though 
B  pensioner  hinjself,  such  a  process  would  be 
If  in  this  examination  we  proceed  metho- 
y,  and  «o  as  to  avoid  all  suspicion  of  par- 
f  and  prejudice,  we  roust  take  the  pensions  in 
of  lime,  or  merely  alphalxtically.     The  very 
MoKion  to  which  we  come,  in  cither  of  these 
9  may  appear  the  most  grossly  unmerited  of 
But  tlie  minister  may  very  pos.sibly  slievv, 
br  knows  nothing  of  the  putting  on  this  pen- 
•-that  if  was  prior  in  time  to  his  administra- 
tliat  the  minister  who  laid  it  on  is  dead : 
Uien  we  are  thrown  bark  iqwn  the  pensioner 
'"  4IDd  plunged  into  all  our  former  difficul- 
,  and  gross  ones,  I  doubt  not,  would 
to  the  correction  of  which   1  would 
give  my  hand ;  but,  when  I  consi<ler  ihat 
have  not  generally  been  affected  by  the 
ins  of   ministry;    as  I   kno\f  not    where 
iries  would  stop ;  and  as  an  absence  of 
ncjfattii'e  and  loose  thinir,  one  might  be 
nge  the  order  of  fjmilies,  founded  on 
E  rontinuance  of  their  kind  of  income. 
hurt  children  ;    I    miglit   injure  creditors. 
tlnnk  it  the  more  prudent  course,  not  to 
f  letter  of  the  petitions.      If  we  fix  this 
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mode  of  enquiry  as  a  basis,  wc  shall,  I  fear,  end, 
as  parliament  has  often  ended  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances. There  m  ill  be  great  delay  ;  much 
confusion;  mtich  tnecjuality  in  our  proceedings. 
But  what  presses  ine  most  of  all  is  this;  tliat 
though  we  slioidd  strike  oH'all  ihc  unmerited  ]jen- 
sions,  while  the  power  of  t^^e  crown  remains  un- 
limited, the  very  same  undeserving  persons  might, 
afterwards  return  to  the  very  same  list :  or,  if  they 
did  not,  other  persons,  meriting  as  little  as  they  do, 
might  be  put  upon  it  to  an  uudefinuble  amount. 
This  I  tliink  is  the  [Huch  of  the  grievance. 

For  these  reasons,  Sir,  I  am  obliged  to  wave 
this  mode  of  proceeding  as  any  part  of  my  plan. 
In  a  plan  of  reformation,  it  would  he  one  of  my 
maxims,  that,  when  I  know  of  an  establishment 
which  may  be  .subsen'ient  to  uselul  purposes,  and 
which,  at  tlie  same  time,  from  its  discretionary  na- 
ture, is  liable  to  a  very  great  perversion  from  those 
purjxtses,  /  would  limit  the  quantity  t/f  the  powe 
that  )iu(/ht  be  so  nhiiscd.  For  I  am  sure,  that,  in 
all  such  cases,  the  rew^irds  of  merit  will  have  very 
narrow  hounds;  and  that  partial  or  corrupt  favour 
will  be  infinite.  This  principle  is  not  arbitrary ;  hut 
the  limitation  of  the  specitiick  quantity  mast  be  so 
in  some  measure.  I  therefore  state  (i6,000/.  leav- 
ing it  open  to  the  house  to  enlarge  or  contract 
the  sum  as  they  sfiall  see,  on  examination,  tliat  tlie 
discretion  I  use  is  scanty  or  liberal.  The  whole 
amount  of  the  pensions  ofaU  denominations,  which 
have  bet-n  lai<l  before  us,  amount,  for  a  period  of 
seven  years,  to  considerahly  more  tlian  100,(100/. 
a  year.  To  what  the  other  lists  amount,  I  know 
not.  That  will  be  seen  hereafter.  But  from  lliose 
tliat  do  appear,  a  saving  will  accrue  to  the  publick, 
at  one  time  or  other,  of  40,000/.  a  year,  and  we 
had  better,  in  my  opinion,  let  it  full  in  naturally, 
than  tear  it  crude  and  unripe  from  the  stalk.* 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  uneasiness  among  tlie 
people,  upon  an  article  which  I  must  class  under 
the  head  of  jtensions,  I  mean  the  fjreat  ptjtent 
offices  in  the  cicher/uer.  They  are  in  reality  and 
substance  no  otiier  thati  pensions,  and  in  no  other 
light  shall  I  consider  them.  They  are  sinecures, ' 
They  are  always  executed  by  deputy.  The  duty] 
o(  the  principal  is  as  nothing.  They  differ  how- 
ever frojn  the  pensions  on  the  list,  in  some  parti- 
culars. They  are  held  for  life.  I  think,  with  the 
publick,  that  (he  profits  of  those  places  are  grown 
enormous ;  the  magnitude  of  those  profits,  and 
the  nature  of  them,  Iwtli  call  for  reformation. 
The  nature  of  their  profits,  which  grow  out  of  the] 
publick  distress,  is  Mself  invidious  and  grievous. 
But  I  fear  that  refonn  cannot  be  imme<liate.  I 
find  nivself  under  a  restrictioti.  These  places,  and 
otliers  of  the  same  kind,  which  are  held  for  life, 
have  been  considered  as  property.  They  have 
been  given  as  a  provision  for  children  ;  they  have 
been  the  subject  of  family  settlements  ;  they  have 
l>een  the  security  of  creditors.  What  the  U\w 
respects  shall  be  sacred  to  me.     If  the  barriers  of 
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law  should  l>c  broken  flown,  upon  ideas  of  con- 
venience, even  of  publick  convenience,  we  shall 
have  no  longer  any  thinj^  certain  among  us.  If  the 
discrelion  of  power  is  once  let  loose  upon  property, 
we  can  be  at  no  loss  to  determine  whose  power, 
and  what  discretion,  it  is  that  will  prevaii  at  last. 
It  would  be  wise  to  attend  upon  the  order  of 
tiiin^is  :  and  not  to  attempt  tu  outrun  the  slow, 
but  smooth  and  even,  course  of  nature.  There  are 
occasions,  1  admit,  of  publick  necessity,  so  vast,  so 
clear,  so  evident,  tliat  they  supersede  all  laws. 
L:(w.  being  only  made  for  the  benefit  of  the  com- 
munity, cannot  in  any  one  of  its  parts  resist  a  de- 
mand which  may  comprehend  the  total  of  the 
publick  interest.  To  be  sure,  no  law  can  set  itself 
up  against  tlie  cause  and  reason  of  all  law.  But 
such  a  case  very  rarely  happens;  and  this  most 
certainly  is  not  such  a  case.  The  mere  titiie  of  the 
reform  is  by  no  means  worth  the  sacrifice  of  a 
[iriuctple  of  law.  Individuals  pass  like  shadows  ; 
but  the  commonwealth  is  fixed  and  stable.  The 
difference,  therefore^  of  to7day  and  to-morrow, 
which  to  private  people  is  immense,  to  the  state  is 
nothing^.  At  any  nilc,  it  is  l>etter,  if  possible,  to 
reconcile  our  economy  with  our  laws,  than  to  set 
them  at  variance ;  a  quarrel  which  in  the  end 
must  Ix!  destructive  to  both. 

My  idfu,  therefore,  is  to  reduce  tliose  oflficers  to 
fixed  salaries,  as  the  present  lives  and  reversions 
shall  successively  fall.  I  mean  that  the  otlice  of 
the  great  auditor  (the  auditor  of  t)ie  receipt)  shall 
be  reduced  to  3,000/.  a  year ;  and  the  auditors  of 
tlie  imprest,  and  the  rest  of  the  principal  officers, 
to  fixed  appt»intnien(s  of  1,500/.  a  year  each.  It 
will  not  be  diffieiik  to  calculate  the  value  of  this 
lull  of  lives  to  the  publick,  when  we  shall  have 
obtained  a  just  account  of  the  present  income  of 
those  places;  and  we  shall  obtain  that  account 
with  great  facility,  if  the  present  possessors  are 
not  alarmed  with  any  apprehension  of  danger  to 
their  freehold  office. 

1  know  too,  that  it  will  be  demanded  of  me, 
how  it  comes,  that  since  I  admit  these  offices  to 
Ik?  no  belter  than  pensions,  I  choose,  after  the 
pnnciple  nf  law  had  been  satisfied,  to  retain  them 
at  all  ?  To  this,  Sir,  I  answer,  tliat  conceiving  it  to 
be  a  fundamental  part  of  the  constitution  of  tJiis 
country,  and  nf  the  reason  of  state  in  every  coun- 
try, that  there  must  be  means  of  rewarding  pub- 
lick service,  those  means  will  be  incomplete,  and 
indeed  wholly  insufficient  for  that  purpose,  if  there 
?.hoidd  be  no  further  reward  for  thai  service,  tlian 
the  daily  wages  it  receives  during  Uie  pleasure  of 
tlie  crown. 

Whoever  seriously  considers  the  excellent  argu- 
ment of  I/)rd  Somers,  in  the  banker's  case,  will  see 
lie  bottoms  himself  upon  the  very  same  maxim 
Mrhich  I  do :  and  one  of  his  principal  groumis  of 
doctrine  for  tlie  alienability  of  the  domain  in  Eng- 
lan*!,*  contrary  to  the  maxim  of  the  law  in  France. 
he  lays  in  tlie  constitutional  policy  of  furnishing  a 
pemianenl  reward  to  publick  service  ;  of  makiu;; 
that  reward  the  origin  of  families;  and  the  foun- 
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daiion  of  wealth  a?  well  as  of  honours.     U  i» 
indeed  tht^  only  genuine,  unadulterated  origin  ot 
nobility.     It  is  a  great  principle  in  govenuncni : 
a  principle  at  tlie  very  foundation  of  the  witoie 
structure.     The  other  judges  who  held  the  mum 
doctrine  went  beyond  Lord  Somers  witli  re;inrd  to 
tlie  remedy,  wliich  they  thought  was  given  by  U» 
against  the  crown,  upon  the  graat  of  penstoas. 
Indeed   no   man  knows,   when  he    cuts   off  tW 
incitements  to  a  virtuous  ambition,  and  the  jtnl 
rewards  of  publick  ser\'ice,  what  infinite  mr^rnirfi 
he  may  do  his  country,  througli   all   general 
Such  saving  to  the  publick  may  prove  the 
mode  of  robbing  it.     The  crown»  which  ios  ii 
its  hands  the  trust  of  the  daily  pay  fur  aatiaay 
service,  ought  to  have  in  its  hands  also  the  mew 
for  the  repuse  of  publick  labour,  and  the  boA 
settlement  of  acknowledged  merit.     There  b  I 
time,  when  the  weather-beaten  vessels  of  ''•■•  ^^"• 
ought  to  come  into  harbour.    They  must 
have  a  retreat  from  the  malice  of  rivals,  in. in 
perfidy  of  political  friends,  and  the  inconstai 
the  people.     Many  of  tlie  persons,  who  in  all 
have  filletl  the  great  oflBces  of  stale,  liare 
younger  brotliers,  who  had  originally  little,  if  i 
fortune.    The.s^e  otfices  do  not  furnish  tJie 
amassing  wealth.     There  ought  to  he  some 
in  the  crown  of  granting  pensions  out  of  tiie 
of  its  own  caprices.     An  intail  of  dependeoor 
bad  reward  of  merit. 

I  would,  therefore,  leave  to  the  crown  tjicpavj 
hility  of  conferring  some  tavours  which, 
they  are  received  as  a  reward,  do  not  oncn 
corruption.     When  men  receive  obligatioos 
the  crown,  through  tlie  pious  hands  of  hthm^i 
of  connexions  as  venerable  as  the  pitteniil, 
dependencies  which  arise  from  thence  are  iht 
ligations  of  gratitude,  and  not  the  fcttcrtof< 
viJity.     Such    ties   originate  in  virtue,  indl 
promote  it.     They  continue  men  in  ihoae 
of  friendship,  those  political  connexiotiSi, 
political  principles,  in  which  they  begMn  life, 
are  antidotes  ajrainst  a  corrupt  levity,  in< 
causes  of  it.     What  an  unseemly  spectacle 
it  afford,  what  a  disgrace  would  it  be  lo4b» 
monwealth  that  suflTered  such  things,  to  •> 
hopeful  son  of  a  meritorious  minister  beggbfl 
bread  nt  the  door  of  that  treasury,  frooi 
his  father  disjwnsed  the  economy  of  ta 
and   promoted   the  happiness   and   glory 
country  !   Why  should  he  be  obligwl  lo 
his  honour,  and  lo  stibmit  his  priQi-iule*  tf 
levee  of  some  proud   favourite,  shouulntA 
thnist  aside^y  every  impudent  preteiMkii 
very  spot  where  a  few  days  before  Iw  >■» 
adoreii  ?— obliged  to  cringe  to  the  aiit)nr«(| 
calamities  of  his  house,  and  to  kiss  the  Iwndi 
are  red  with  his  father's  bloo«)  ? — No.  S«. 
things  are  unfit— they  are  intolerable. 

Sir,  1  shall  be  asked,  why  I  do  not 
destroy  thnse  offices  which  arc  peiuioiiSt 
point  pensions  under  the  direct  title  iuthdr 
1  allow  that  in  some  cases  it  IrntU  bi 
(toDol  lajid 
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fc  things  appointed  for  one  purpose  and  applied 

iDOtlier.     I  liave  no  frieal  objcetion  lo  siieh  a 

Jige  :  but  I  do  not  think  it  tjuitt;  prudent  for 

propose  It.     If  I  should  take  away  the  prc- 

establishment,  tlie  burtJien  of  proof  rests  upon 

I'lhal  so  many  pensions,  and  no  more,  and  lo 

an  amount  eaeh,  and  no  more,  are  necessary 

e  pubhck  ser\'ice.     Tliis  is  what  I  can  never 

;   for  it  is  a  tl^ina:  iiicapabk'  of  definition. 

not  like  to  take  away  an  object  that  I  think 

ers  my  purpose,  in  hopes  of  j2:ettinGf  it  bark 

n  a  belter  »hape.     People  will  bear  an  old 

lishment  when  its  excess  is  corrected,  who 

revolt  at  a  new  one.     I  do  not  tliink  tfiese 

pensions  to  be  more  in  number  than  siiffi- 

t :   but  on  that  point  the  liouse  will  exercise 

liscretion.     As  to  abus^e,  I  am  convinced  tfiat 

few  lru8t.s  in  I  he  ordinary  course  of  adminis- 

bu  have  admitted   less  abuse  than  this.     Ef- 

At  ministers  have  been  their  own  paymasters. 

<  true.     But  tlieir  very  partiality  has  operated 

kind  of  justice;  and  stiil  it  wa.s  service  that 

praid,     "When   we   look  over  this  cxche([uer 

vrc  find   it  filled  with  tlie  descendants  of  the 

poles,  of  the  Pelhams,  of  the  Townshends ; 

to  whom  this  country  owes  its  liberties  :   and 

in  his  majesty  owes  his  crown.     It  was  in 

these  lines,  that  the  immense  and  envied 

nyment  he  now  holds  came  to  a  certain  duke,* 

I  is  now  probably  silting  rjuietlv  at  a  very  ejood 

ier  directly  under  »is,  and  acting  hiffh  life  ie- 

!  tiairt,  whilst  we^  his  masters,  are  filling  our 

jUis  with  nnsubjitantial  sounds,  and  talking-  of 

^y  economy  over  his  head.     But  he  is  ihe 

r  branch  of  an  ancient  and  decayed  house, 

Bd  to,  and  repaired  by  the  reward  of  services 

i  by  another.     I  respect  the  orierinal  title,  and 

firiit  purchase  of  merited  wealth  and  honour 

uph  all  its  descents,  through  all  its  transfers, 

ill  its  assifjnments.     May  such  fountains  ne- 

bc  dried  up  !  May  they  ever  flow  with  their 

inal  purity,  and  refresh  and  fructify  the  com- 

l«Tftltb,  for  ages ! 

<r.  I  think  myself  Iwund  to  pjve  you  my  reasons 
learly,  nnd  as  fully,  for  stopping:  in  the  course 
Information,  as  for  proceedins  in  it.  My  limits 
the  rtdrsof  law;  the  rulesiif  policy ;  and  the 
ice  of  the  stiUe.  This  is  the  reason  why  I 
Itfd  able  to  intermeddle  with  another  article, 
ih  AeemN  to  Ije  a  specifick  object  in  several 
PC  petitions ;  I  mean  the  reduction  of  exor- 
B(  rmoluments  to  efficient  offices.  If  I  knew 
ly  Mid,  efficient  office,  whieh  did  possess  ex- 
tant emoluments,  I  shoidd  be  extremely  desir- 
kf  reducing  llicni.  Others  may  know  of  tliem  ; 
not.  I  am  not  pfi^sessed  of  an  exact  cora- 
ure  between  real  service  and  its  reward. 
sure,  il»at  Mates  do  sometimes  n'ceivc 
vhich  is  hardly  in  their  power  to  reward 
if  to  their  witrlli,  If  1  were  to  (five  my 
cnt  with  reg-nrcl  |o  (his  coimlry.  I  do  not 
iIjc  irrc>at  efficient  offices  of  the  slate  lo  Ih? 
of  the  publick  is  a  ihini; 
liming  room  lb  under  tbe  bouec  of 


which  cannot  \>e  put  to  auction,  and  struck  down 
to  tJiose  who  will  agree  to  execute  it  the  cheapest. 
When  the  proportion  between  reward  and  servict 
is  our  object,  we  must  always  consider  of  what 
nature  the  service  is,  and  what  sort  of  men  they 
arc  that  must  perform  it.  What  is  just  payment 
for  one  kind  of  labour,  and  full  encourag-ement 
for  one  kind  of  taknits,  is  fraud  and  di.scourai^-j 
ment  to  others.  Many  of  the  i^^reat  offices  hav 
much  duty  to  do,  and  much  expeuce  of  repre-1 
sentation  lo  maintain.  A  secretary  of  state,  foi'l 
instance,  nuist  not  apjiear  sordid  in  the  eyes  of  the 
ministers  of  otiier  nations ;  neither  ought  our  minis-^ 
ters  abroad  to  appear  contemptible  in  the  courts 
where  they  reside.  In  all  offices  of  <luty,  there  is, 
almost  necessarily,  a  g-real  ne.|r|ect  «f  all  flonies- 
ttck  affairs.  A  person  in  high  office  can  rarely 
take  a  view  of  his  family-house.  If  he  sees  that 
the  state  takes  no  detriment,  the  state  must  see 
that  his  affairs  should  take  as  little. 

1  will  e\'en  ^o  so  far  as  lo  affirm,  that  if  men 
were  willing  to  serve  in  such  situations  without 
salary,  they  ought  not  to  be  pcrnutted  to  do  it. 
Ordinary  service  must  be  secured  by  the  motives 
to  ordinciry  integrrity.     I  do  not  hesitate  to  say, 
that  that  state,  which  lays  its  foundation  in  rare 
and   heroick    virtues,    will    be   sure    to   have    its 
.superstructure  in  the  basest  proflig'acy  and  cor- 
ruption.    An  honourable  and  fair  profit  is  the  be«tj 
security  as:ainst  avarice  and  rapacity ;  as  in  all 
ihin^  else,  a  lawful  and  reg-ulated  enjoyment  is  tho'j 
best  security  against  debauchery  and  excess.    Fc 
as.  wealth  is  power,  so  all  power  will  infallibly  dravr  j 
wealth  tu  itself  by  some  means  or  other  :    and' 
when  men  are  left  no  way  of  a.scerfaiiiinjs:  tlieiH 
profits  but  by  tlieir  means  of  obtainins;  them,  those! 
means  will  be  encrcased  to  infinity.    This  is  true  ini 
all  the  parts  of  administration,  as  well  as  in  the 
wliole.     If   any   individual  were  to    decline    his 
appointments,  it  might  give  an  unfair  advantage  to 
oslentatiDus  anibilion  over  unpretending  service ; 
it  mi^ltt  breed  invidious  comparisons;  it  might 
tend  lo  destroy  whatever  little  unity  and  agreement 
may  be  found  among  ministers.     And,  after  ail, 
when  nn  ambitiou.s  man  had  run  down  his  compe- 
titors bv  a  fallacious  show  of  disinterestedness, 
and   fixed  himself  in  power  by  tliat  means,  what 
security   is  there  that  he  would  not   change  Iiis 
course,  and  claini  as  an  indemnity  ten  times  more 
than  he  has  given  up  ? 

This  rule,  like  every  other,  may  admit  its 
exceptions.  When  a  great  man  has  some  one 
great  object  in  view  to  be  achieved  in  a  given  lime, 
it  may  be  absolutely  necessary  for  him  to  walk 
out  of  all  tlie  common  roads,  and,  if  his  fortune 
permits  it,  to  hnh!  himself  out  as  a  splendid 
example.  1  am  told,  that  soinetliintr  of  this  kind  . 
is  now  doing  in  a  country  near  us.  But  this  is  for  : 
a  short  race;  the  training  for  a  heat  or  two,  and^ 
not  the  proper  preparation  for  the  regular  stage*! 
of  a  methodical  journey.  I  am  speaking  of  cstub- 
(isbments,  and  not  of  men. 

It  may  be  expected.  Sir,  that  tvlien  t  ixtti  givmg 
commoas 
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my  reasons  why  I  limit  myself  in  the  rtductioa 
of  employments,  or  of  their  profits,  I  should  say 
soiiif  thinjj  of  Lliose  which  sc-em  of  eminent  inutihty 
ill  the  state ;  1  mean  tJie  number  of  officers  who, 
by  their  places,  are  attendant  on  the  person  of  the 
king.  Considering  tlie  commonwealth  merely  as 
such,  and  considering  those  officers  only  as  relative 
to  the  direct  purposes  of  the  state,  1  admit  that 
they  are  of  no  use  at  all.  But  tliere  are  many 
tilings  in  the  constitution  ,of  establishments, 
which  appear  of  little  value  on  the  first  view,  which, 
in  a  secondary  and  obltcjue  manner,  produce  very 
material  advantag^es.  It  was  on  full  consideration 
that  I  determined  not  to  lessen  any  of  the  offices 
of  honour  about  the  crown,  in  their  number,  or 
their  emoluments.  These  emoluments,  except  in 
one  or  two  cases,  do  not  much  more  than  answer 
the  charge  of  attendance.  Men  of  condition 
naturally  love  to  be  about  a  court ;  and  women  of 
condition  love  it  much  more.  But  there  Is  in  all 
rej;^ular  attendance  so  much  of  constraint,  that  if 
it  were  a  mere  charg^e,  without  any  compensation, 
you  would  soon  have  the  court  deserted  by  all  the 
nobility  of  tlie  kinerdom. 

Sir.  the  most  serious  mischiefs  would  follow 
from  such  a  desertion.  Kings  are  naturally  lovers 
of  low  company.  They  are  so  elevated  above 
all  tlie  rest  of  mankind,  that  they  must  look  upon 
all  their  subjects  as  on  a  level.  They  are  rather 
apt  to  hate  than  to  love  their  nobility,  on  account 
of  the  occasional  resistance  to  llieir  will,  which  will 
be  made  by  their  virtue,  tht:ir  pttulance,  or  their 
pride.  It  must  indeed  be  admitted,  tliat  many  of 
the  nobility  arc  as  perfectly  wiilinij  to  act  iJie  part 
of  flatterers,  tale-bearers,  parasites,  pimps,  and 
buflbons,  as  any  of  the  lowest  and  vilest  of  man- 
kind can  possibly  be.  But  they  are  not  properly 
i|ualified  for  this  object  of  their  ambition.  The 
want  of  a  regular  education ,  and  early  habits,  and 
some  lurking  remains  of  their  dignity,  will  never 
permit  tlieni  to  become  a  match  for  an  Italian 
eunuch,  a  mountebank,  a  fiddler,  a  player,  or  any 
regular  practitioner  of  that  tribe.  The  Roman 
cmpc-rours,  almost  from  tlie  beginning,  threw  tliem- 
selves  into  such  hands  ;  and  the  mischief  encreased 
every  day  till  the  decline  and  final  ruin  of  tine 
empire.  It  is  therefore  of  very  great  importance 
(provided  the  thing  is  not  overdone)  to  contrive 
such  an  establishment  as  must,  almost  whether  a 
prince  will  or  not,  bring  into  daily  and  hourly 
offices  about  his  pwrson  a  great  number  oflm  first 
nobiiitv  ;  and  it  is  rather  an  useful  prejudice  that 
gives  (hem  a  pride  in  such  a  servitude.  Though 
they  are  not  much  the  bettor  for  a  court,  a  court 
wilt  be  much  the  better  for  them.  I  have  therefore 
not  attempted  to  reform  any  of  tlie  offices  of 
honour  aliout  the  king's  person. 

Tlierc  are,  indeed,  two  offices  in  his  stables  which 
are  sinecures.  By  tlie  change  of  manners,  and 
indeed  bv  the  nature  6f  the  thing,  thev  must  Ix'  so  ; 
I  mean  the  several  keepers  of  buck-bounds,  stag- 
hounds,  fox-hounds,  and  harriers.  They  answer 
no  purpose  of  utility  or  of  splendour.  These  1 
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propose  to  abolish.  It  is  not  proper  that  erml 
noblemen  should  be  keepers  of  dogs,  thougli  thry 
were  the  king's  dogs.  In  every  part  of  the  scheme. 
1  have  endeavoured  that  no  primary,  and  diatevtn 
no  secondary,  service  of  the  state,  should  voSa  by 
its  frugtility.  I  mean  to  touch  no  offices  but  sua 
as  I  am  perfectly  sure  arc  either  of  no  use  at  all, 
or  not  of  any  use  in  the  least  assignable  proportion 
to  the  burtlien  with  which  they  load  the  rpveouo 
of  the  kingdom,  and  to  the  influence  vith  vbidi 
they  oppress  the  freedom  of  parliamentary  deltbei- 
ation  ;  for  which  reason  there  are  but  two  o&cta 
which  are  properly  state  offices,  that  1  have  a  de- 
sire to  reform. 

Tlie  first  of  them  is  the  new  office  of  thai 
secretary  of  state,  which  is  comroooly  calM 
secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies. 

We   know  that  all  the  correspondence  of 
colonies  had  been,  until  wiUiin  a  few  years, 
on  by  the  southern  secretary  of  state  ;  and 
department  has  not  been  shunnc-d  upon  ai 
of  tlie  weight  of  its  duties  ;  but,  on  tne  contrwy. 
much  sought  on  account  of  its  patronage.    In 
he   must  be  poorly  acquainted   with    the  h 
of  office,  who  does  not  know  how  very  Uglitlj 
American  functions   have   always  leaned  on 
shoulders  of  tlie  ministerial  Atlas,  who  has  u] 
that  side  of  the  sphere.  Undoubtedly,  great 
and  judgment  were  requisite  in  the  manag 
of  the  colony  politicks  ;  but  the  official  detail 
a  trifle.     Since  the  new  appointment,  a  train 
unfortunate  accidents  has  brought  before  ussli 
the  whole  correspondence  of  this  favourite 
tary's  office,  since  the  first  day  of  its  estabJishroi 
1  will  say  notliing  of  its  auspicious  foundai 
of  the  quality  of  its  correspondence  ;  or  of 
effects  that  have  ensued  from  it.     I  speak 
of  its  quantity  ;  which  we  know  would  hare 
little  or  no  addition  to  the  trouble  of  whai 
office  had  its  hands  tlie  fullest.  But  whatliat 
the  real  coudilion  of  the  old  office  of  secretBy 
state  "'.   Have  their  velvet  bags,  and  their  red 
been  so  full,  that  nothing  more  could  posablj 
crammed  into  them  ? 

A  correspondence  of  a  curious  nature  bai 
lately  published. •   In  that  correspondence, Silr 
find  the  opinion  of  a  noble  person,  who  is 
to  be  the  grand  manufacturer  of  administ 
and  therefore  the  best  judge  of  the  quilittrf 
work.     He  was  of  opinion,  tliat  there  wasWli 
man  of  diligence  and  industry  in  the  wW* 
niiuistration — it  was  the  late  E^rl  of  SuffoDu  1 
noble  lord  lamented  very  justly,  tlial  this 
man ,  of  so  much  mental  vigour,  was  almnsl 
disabled  from  the  exertion  of  it,  by  hi*  HrdiW 
firrnities.     Lord  SuHblk,  dead  to  th 
before  he  was  dead  to  nature,  at  last  p.' 
to  the  coniinon  treasury  to  which  w«-  m.  ■ 
taxed.     But  so  little  want  was  founii  <  <.. i,   i 
intentional    industry,   that  the  office,   v»c»< 
reality  to  its  duties  long  before,  continiKil  vnw 
even  in  nonunalion  anti  anpointmeni 
artcr  his  death.     Tlie  whole  of  the  l.ii 
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ndenceof  Uiistmpire  rt-sled  solely 
Sty  iiud  eneiifv  of  lx>rd  Weymoiitli. 
ire  demonstrable,  since  one  diligent 
y  equal  lo  the  duties  of  the  two 
to  dilijrent  men  will  be  eqtml  to  the 
^  The  business  u{  the  new  ofHce, 
|)ropose  to  you  lo  suppreiss,  is  by  ito 
Dch  tu  l>e  returned  to  either  of  the 
ich  remain.  It' this  dust  in  the  ba- 
»e  tlioutcht  too  heavy,  it  may  be  di- 
i  them  botli  ;  North  America  {whe- 
juretl)  lo  the  nurtliern  serretarv.  the 
D  the  southern.  It  is  not  necessary 
say  more  upon  the  inutility  of  this 
Hirningday-lipht.  But  before  I  have 
just  remark,  that  the  history  of  tin's 
cent  to  suffer  us  to  forfiet,  tiiat  it  was 
mere  convenience  of  tlie  arrange- 
1  intrigue,  and  not  for  the  service 
at  it  was  mmie,  en  order  to  f^ive  a 
orbitant  encrease  of  tJii:'  civil  list ; 
le  act  to  brtnti:  a  new  accession  to 
post  heap  of  cornipt  influence, 
ir,  another  office  which  was  not  lonj;^ 
BOnnected  with  liiis  of  the  American 
i  has  been  lately  separated  from  It 
Vne  puqjose  for  which  it  hud  l>een 
Bean  the  sole  purpose  of  all  the  sepa- 
iie  conjunct  ions  that  have  been  lately 
I  J  speak,  .Sir,  of  the  board  of  trade 
Iff.  This  board  is  a  sort  of  temperate 
ice;  a  sort  of  p'cntly  ripeniuf^  hut- 
ighl  members  of  parliament  receive 
iOMsand  a  year,  lor  a  certain  g^tven 
lo  mature,  at  a  proper  season,  a 
usand,  granted  for  doing  less,  and 
having  toiled  so  long  in  that  in- 
s  department, 
m  tliat  board,  off  and  on,  for  a  great 
ITS.  Both  of  its  pretended  obiccts 
h  the  objects  of  my  study,  if  1  Itave 
"any  pursuits  of  mine  by  so  respect- 
I  can  assure  the  house,  and  I  hope 
link  that  I  risk  my  little  credit  light- 
lit  meaning  lo  convey  the  least  re- 
in y  one  of  its  members  past  or  pre- 
lard  which,  if  not  mischievous,  is  of 

coDTiDced,  Sir,  that  I  am  not  mis- 

tflect  how  generally  it  is  true,  that 

principal  object  of  that  office,  flou- 

tn  it  is  left  to  itself.      Interest,  the 

tominerce,  is  not  a  blind  one.     It  is 

to  find  its  own  way  ;   and  its  neces- 

t  laws.     But  if  it  were  possible,  in 

ings,  that  the  voung  should  direct 

!  inexperienced  instruct  the  knuw- 

I  in  the  state  was  the  best  tutor  fr^r 

lUfte :  if  tlie  desk  ought  to  read  fec- 

ril,  and  the  pen  to  usurp  the  place 

yet  in  any  matter  of  regulution, 

>fi«rd  must  act  with  as  little  uutlio- 

TT)e  prerogative  of  the   crown   is 

lie  lo  the  object^  because  all  regu- 


lations are,  in  tlieir  nature,  restrictive  of  some 
liberty.  In  tiie  reign,  indeed,  of  Charles  the  First, 
the  council,  or  committees  of  council,  were  never 
a  moment  unoccupied  with  aflairs  of  trade.  But 
even  where  they  had  no  ill  intention  (which  wavj 
sometimes  tJie  case)  trade  and  manufacture  suf*f 
fered  infinitely  from  tlieir  injudicious  tamperingaj.f 
But  since  tluit  period,  whenever  regulation  is 
wanting  (for  1  do  not  deny,  tliat  sometimes  it  may 
be  wanting)  parliament  constantly  sits;  and  par- 
liament alone  is  competent  to  such  regulation.  We 
want  no  instructions  from  boards  of  trade,  or  from 
any  other  board  ;  and  (Jod  forbid  we  should  give 
the  least  altenlion  to  their  reports.  Parliamentary 
enquiry  is  llieonly  mode  of  obtaining  parliamentary 
information.  There  is  more  real  knowledge  to  be 
obtained,  by  attending  the  detail  of  business  in  the 
committees  above  stairs,  llian  ever  ilid  come,  or 
ever  will  come,  from  any  board  in  tliis  kingdom, 
or  from  all  of  them  together.  An  assiduous  mem- 
ber of  parliament  will  not  be  tlie  worse  instructed 
there,  for  not  being  paid  a  thousand  a  year  for 
learning  his  lesson.  And  now  that  I  speak  of  the 
committees  above  stairs,  I  must  say,  that  having 
til!  lately  attended  them  a  good  deal,  I  have 
observed  that  no  description  of  members  give  so 
little  attendance,  either  to  communicate  or  to  ob- 
tain instruction  upon  matters  of  commerce,  as  the 
honourable  members  of  the  grave  board  of  trade, 
I  really  do  not  recollect  that  I  have  ever  seen  one 
of  thorn  in  tiiat  sort  of  business.  Possibly  some 
members  may  have  Iwlter  memories ;  and  may 
call  to  mind  some  job  that  mav  have  accidentally 
brought  one  or  other  of  them ,  at  one  time  or  otlier, 
to  attend  a  matter  of  commerce. 

This  board.  Sir,  has  had  both  its  original  forma- 
tion, and  its  regeneration,  in  a  job.  In  a  job  it  was 
conceived,  and  in  a  job  its  mother  brought  ft  forth. 
It  made  one  among  those  showy  and  specious  im- 
positions, which  one  of  the  experimenl-making 
administrations  of  Charles  the  Secoml  held  otit  to 
delude  the  people,  and  lo  be  substitiitetl  in  ih© 
place  of  the  real  service  wfiich  they  might  exjieet 
from  a  parliament  annually  sitting.  It  was  in- 
tendeil,  also,  to  corrupt  that  body  whenever  it' 
should  h»e  permitted  to  sit.  It  was  projected  in  tlie 
year  166S,  and  it  continued  in  a  tottering  and 
rickety  childhood  for  about  three  or  four  years ; 
for  it  died  in  the  year  1673,  a  babe  of  as  little 
hopes  as  ever  swelled  the  bills  ot  mortality  in  the 
article  of  convulsed  or  over- laid  chihlren,  who 
have  hardly  stopped  over  the  threshold  of  life. 

It  was  buried  with  liltle  ceremony;  and  never 
more  thought  of  until  the  reign  of  A'inc/  WiUiam, 
when  in  the  strange  vicissitude  of  neglect  and  vi- 
gour»  of  good  and  ill  success,  that  attended  his 
wars,  in  the  year  169.5,  the  trade  was  distressed 
beyond  all  example  of  former  suHerings,  by  the 
piracies  of  the  French  cruisers.  This  sufTering  in- 
censed, and,  as  it  should  seem,  very  justly  incensed, 
the  house  of  commons.  In  this  ferment  they  struck, 
nol  only  at  the  administration,  but  at  the  very 
constitution  of  the  executive  government-  They 
attempted  lo  form  in  parliament  a  board  for  tJic 
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protection  of  trade :  wliich,  as  they  planned  it, 
was  to  draw  to  itsAi'  a  g^reat  |)art,  if  not  Oie  whole, 
of  the  fuDCtions  and  powers,  both  of  the  aclmt- 
ralty,  aiid  of  the  treasury :  and  thus,  by  a  parlia- 
inentary  ddejjation  of  office  and  officers,  they 
threatened  absolutely  to  separate  tliese  depart- 
ments from  tlie  whole  system  of  the  executive  go- 
vernment, and  of  course  to  vest  the  most  leading' 
and  essential  of  its  atlributes  in  this  board.  As  the 
executive  government  was  in  a  manner  convicted 
of  a  dereliction  of  its  functions,  it  was  with  infinite 
difficulty  that  this  blow  was  warded  off  in  that 
session.  There  was  a  threat  to  renew  the  same 
in  the  next.  To  prevent  the  effect  of  this  ma- 
ncriivre,  the  court  opposed  another  mantpuvre  to 
it;  and,  in  the  year  1696,  called  into  life  this 
board  of  trade,  which  had  slept  since  1673. 

This,  in  a  finv  words,  is  the  hi.story  of  the  re|fe- 
neratioii  of  the  boanl  of  trade.  It  has  perfectly 
answered  its  purposes.  It  was  intended  to  quiet 
the  minds  of  the  people,  and  to  compose  the  fer- 
ment that  was  then  strong-ly  working  in  parlia- 
ment. The  courtiers  were  too  happy  to  be  able  to 
substitute  a  hoard,  which  they  knew  would  be 
useless,  in  the  place  of  one  that  they  feared  would 
be  dangerous.  Tlius  the  boartl  of  trade  was  re- 
produced in  a  job;  aiul  perhaps  it  is  the  only  in- 
stance of  a  publick  bofly,  which  has  never  degene- 
rated ;  but  to  this  hour  preserves  all  the  health 
and  vigour  of  its  primitive  institution. 

This  Iward  of  trade  and  plantations  hn.s  not  been 
of  any  use  to  the  colonies,  as  colonies  ;  so  little  of 
use,  tfiat  the  Nourishing  scttlcnn.nls  of  New  Eng- 
land, of  Virginia,  and  of  Maryland,  and  all  our 
wealthy  colonies  in  the  West  Indies,  were  of  a  date 
prior  to  the  first  board  of  Charles  theSecond.  Penn- 
sylvania and  Carolina  were  settled  during  its  dark 
quarter,  in  the  interval  between  the  extinction  of 
the  first,  and  the  formation  of  the  second  board. 
Two  colonies  alone  owe  their  origin  to  tliat  board. 
Georgia,  which,  till  lately,  has  made  a  very  slow 
progress  ;  and  never  did  make  any  proeress  at  all, 
until  it  wholly  got  rid  of  all  the  regulations  which 
the  board  of  trade  had  moulded  into  its  original 
constitution.  That  colony  has  cost  the  nation  very 
great  sums  of  money  1  whereas  the  colonies  which 
have  had  the  fortune  of  not  being  godfathered  by 
the  board  of  trade  never  cost  tlie  nation  a  shillincr, 
€xcept  what  has  been  so  projierly  spent  in  losing 
'them.  But  the  colony  of  fjenrgia,  weak  as  it  was, 
carried  with  it  Jo  the  last  hour,  and  carries,  even 
in  its  present  dead,  pultid  visage,  the  j>erfect  resem- 
blftncc  of  its  pareuLs.  It  always  harl,  and  it  now 
hna,  an  estahlishmeyii  paid  by  the  publick  of  Ent;- 
hind.  for  tlie  sake  of  the  ijiHuenrc  of  the  crown  ; 
that  colony  have  never  been  able  or  willing  to 
take  upon  itself  the  ex|KMice  of  its  proper  govern- 
ment, or  its  own  appnipriited  jobs. 

The  province  of  Nova  ScotJa  was  the  youngest 
and  the  favourite  child  of  the  board.  Good  God  1 
what  sums  the  nursing  of  that  ill-thriven,  hard- 
visagcd,  and  ill-favoured  brat,  has  cost  to  this  wit- 
tol  nation  !  Sir,  this  colony  has  strmd  us  in  a  fi«im 
fOf  not  less  than  seven  hundred  thousand  pounds. 


To  this  day  it  hiis  made  no  repajincnt 
not  even  support  those  offices  of  expel 
are  miscalled  its  government ;  the  win) 
job  still  lies  upon  the  patient^  callous  st 
the  people  of  England.  ' 

Sir,  1  am  going  to  state  a  fact  to  yoi 
serve  to  set  in  full  sunshine  the  real  val 
mality,  and  official  superintendence.  Tlii 
the  province  of  Novia  Scotia,  one  little 
corner,  the  country  of  the  neutral  Frenl 
having  the  good  fortune  to  escape  lJ«a 
care  of  both  France  and  England,  ad 
been  shut  out  fiom  the  protection  and  J 
of  councils  of  commerce,  and  of  board 
did  in  silence,  without  notice,  and  witfc 
ance,  encrease  to  a  considerable  degref 
seems  our  nation  had  more  skill  and 
destroying,  than  in  settling  a  colony- 
war  we  did,  in  my  opinion,  most  inhu 
upon  pretences  that  in  the  eve  of  an  li 
are  not  worth  a  farthing,  root  out  this 
cent,  desemng  people,  whom  our  utt 
to  govern,  or  to  reconcile,  gave  us  no  a 
to  extirpate.  Whatever  the  merits  of 
pation  might  have  been,  it  was  on  the  ft 
a  neglected  people,  it  was  on  the  fund  t 
strained  poverty,  it  was  on  the  acquisitk 
regulated  industry,  that  any  thing  whid 
the  name  of  a  colony  in  that  province 
formed.  It  lias  Wen  formed  by  overflow 
the  exuberant  population  of  New  Eng 
by  emigration  from  other  pai'tH  of  N« 
of  fugitives  from  the  protection  of  tliai 
trade.  ' 

But  if  all  of  these  tilings  went*  not 
sufficient  to  prove  to  you  the  inutitit 
expensive  establishment,  I  will  desire  yotj 
lect,  Sir,  that  tliose,  who  may  bo  very 
defend  it,  are  very  cautious  how  they  { 
cautious  how  they  employ  it  even  in  a 
and  pretence.  They  are  afraid  they  «l 
the  benefit  of  its  influence  in  parlinmo 
seemed  to  keep  it  up  for  any  otlier 
ever  there  were  commercial  points  of  gr< 
and  most  closely  connected  with  our  i 
cies,  they  are  those  which  ha\-e  been  ag 
decided  in  parliament  since  I  came  into 
of  the  innumerable  regulations  since 
their  origin  or  Uieir  impi-ovement  la  tb 
trade  ?  Did  any  of  the  several 
which  have  been  successively  prodd 
originate  there  ?  Did  any  one  dream 
tliem,  or  any  part  of  them,  iJiither  * 
body  so  ridiculous  as  even  to  think  of 
there  was  an  occasion  on  %vhicli  the 
to  be  consulted,  it  was  witli  regani  to 
were  preludes  to  the  American  war, 
on  its  commencement :  those  acts 
commercial  regulations,  such  u  thi 
intercourse  bill ;  the  prohibitory  hill ; 
bill.  If  the  board  was  not  cooi 
things,  in  what  particular  was  it 
it  should  be  concerned  ?  In  the 
bills  ihioui;h  the  house,  I  ob<ei 
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t  board  to  be  remarkably  cautious  of  inter- 
ing.  Tliey  understood  decorum  better  ;  tliey 
that  matters  of  trade  and  plantations  are  no 
of  theirs. 

were  two  very  recent  occasions,  which,  if 
lii  of  any  use  (or  tiie  board   hud  not  been 
ished  by  prescription,  appeared  loudly  to 
r  their  interference. 

en  commissioners  were  sent  to  pay  his  ma- 
and  our  dutiful  respects  to  the  confess  of 
nited  States,  a  part  of  their  powers  under 
mmission  were,  it  seems,  of  a  commercial 
They  were  authorized,  in,  tlie  most  ample 
undefined    manner,   to   form   a   commercial 
k  with  America  on  the  spot.     This  was  no 
\  object.     As  the  formation  of  such  a  treaty 
i   necessarily  have   been   no  less'  than   the 
jting  up  our  whole  commercial  system,  and 
living  K  an  entirely  new  form ;  one  would 
me,  that  the  board  of  trade  would  have  sat 
Ind  niffht  to  model  propositions,  which,  on 
ide,  raivrht  serve  as  a  basis  to  that  treaty.   No 
thing.     Their  learned  leisure  was  not  in  the 
interrupted,  thouj^h  one  of  the  members  of 
card  was  a  commissioner,  and  iniffht,  in  mere 
iment  to  his  office,  have  been  supposed  to 
liow  of  deliberation  on  the  subject.     But 
that  his  colleagues  would  havf  thoiitrht 
ighed   in   their  faces,  had  he  attempted  to 
any  tliing^  the  most  distantly  relatintj  to  com- 
or  colonies  before  tktm.     A  noble  person, 
d  in  the  same  commission,  and  s-enl  to  learn 
mmercial   rudiments   in   New   York,   (then 
r  the  operation  of  an  act  for  the  universal  pro- 
Dn  of  trade.)  was  soon  after  put  at  the  head 
ftt  board.     Tliis  contempt  from  tlie  present 
Itn  of  all  the  pretended  functions  of  tliat 
I,  and  their  manner  of  breathing  into  lt5  very 
I  of  inspiring  it  with  its  animatiiii^  and  presid- 
winciple.  puts  an  end  to  all  dispute  concern- 
heir  opinion  of  the  clay  it  was  made  of.    But 
I  give  them  heaped  measure. 
was  but  the  other  day,  that  the  noble  lord  in 
►lae  riband  carried  up  to  tlie  house  of  peers 
icu,  altering  I  think  much  for  the  better^  but 
Dg  in  a  great  degree,  our  whote  commercial 
pi»  Thote  acts,  I  mean,  for  Kivi"!^  a  free  trade 
Mand  in  woollens,  and  in  all  things  else,  with 
^ideot  nations,  and  giving  them  an  equal 
I  to  our  own  colonies.     Hcj;e  trio  the  novelty 
at,  but  arduous  and  critical,  improvement 
,   would   make   you  conrcive   that  the 
licilude  of  the  noble  lord  in  the  blue 
would  have  wholly  destroyed  the  plan  of 
recreation  of  that  board,  bv  references  to 
,  compare,  and  digest  matters  for  parlia- 
~'ou  would  imagine,  that  Irish  commis- 
ctistoms,  and  English  commissioners  of 
.  Had  commissioners  of  excise,  that  mcr- 
mod  manufacturers  of  every  denomination, 
•ly  crowded  their  outer  rooms.    Nit  horam. 
tual  virtual   adjournment,  and  the  un- 
■illing  vaca(i«in  of  that  board,  was  no  more 
bj  the  Irish  than  by  the  plantation  com- 


merce, or  any  other  commerce.  The  same  matler 
made  a  large  part  of  the  business  wliich  occupied 
the  house  for  two  sessions  before ;  and  as  our  mi- 
nisters were  not  then  mellowed  by  the  mild,  emol- 
lient, and  engaging  blandishments  of  our  dear 
sister,  into  all  the  tenderness  of  un«[ualified  sur- 
render, the  bounds  and  limits  of  a  restrained  bene- 
tit  naturally  required  much  detailed  management 
and  positive  regulation.  But  neither  the  qualitied 
propositions  which  were  received,  nor  those  other 
qualified  propositions  which  were  rejected  bv  mi- 
nisters, were  the  least  concern  of  ilieirs,  nor  were 
they  ever  thought  of  it  in  the  business. 

It  is  therefore,  Sir,  on  the  opinion  of  parliament, 
on  die  opinion  of  the  ministers,  and  even  on  their 
own  opinion  of  their  inutility,  that  I  shall  propose 
to  you  to  suppress  the  board  of  trade  and  plant- 
ations ;  and  to  recommit  all  its  business  to  the 
council  from  whence  it  was  very  improvidently 
taken  ;  and  which  business  (whatever  it  might  be) 
was  much  better  done,  and  without  any  expence; 
and  indeed  where  in  effect  it  may  all  come  at  last. 
Almost  all  that  deserves  the  nanic  of  business  there, 
is  the  reference  of  the  plantation  acts  to  the  opinion 
of  gentlemen  of  the  law.  But  all  this  may  be 
done,  as  the  Irisih  business  of  the  same  nature  has 
always  been  done,  by  the  council,  and  with  a  re- 
ference to  the  attorney  and  solicitor  general. 

There  are  some  regulations  in  the  household, 
relative  to  the  officers  of  the  yeonncn  of  the  guards, 
and  the  officers  and  band  of  gentlemen  pensioners, 
which  I  shall  likewise  submit  to  your  considera- 
tion, for  the  purpose  of  regulating  establishments, 
which  at  yvresent  are  much  abused. 

I  have  now  tinished  all  that  for  the  present  I 
shall  trouble  you  with  on  the  plan  of  reduction.  I 
meant  next  to  propose  to  you  the  plan  of  arrange- 
ment, by  which  I  mean  to  appropriate  and  fix  the 
civil  list  money  to  its  several  services  according  to 
tlieir  nature  ;  for  I  am  thoroughly  sensible,  tliat 
if  a  discretion,  wholly  arbitrary,  can  be  exercised 
over  the  civil  list  revenue,  although  the  most 
etTertual  methods  may  be  taken  to  prevent  the 
inferiour  departments  from  exceeding  tlieir  Iwunds, 
the  plan  of  reformation  will  still  be  left  very 
imperfect.  It  will  not,  in  my  opinion,  be  safe  to 
permit  an  entirety  arbitrary  discretion  even  in  the 
Hrst  lord  of  the  treasury  himself;  it  will  not  be 
safe  to  leave  witli  him  a  power  of  diverting  tlie 
ptiblick  money  from  its  |>roper  objects,  of  paymg 
it  in  an  irregular  course,  or  of  inverting  perlmpu 
the  order  of  time,  dictatt»d  by  tlie  proportion  of* 
value,  which  ought  to  regulate  his  application  of 
pavnient  to  service. 

I  am  sensible  too,  that  the  very  operation  of  a 
plan  of  economy,  which  tends  to  exonerate  the 
civil  list  of  expensive  establii>hntents,  may  in  some 
sort  defeat  the  capital  end  we  have  in  view ;  the 
independence  of  parliament ;  and  that  in  removing 
the  publiek  and  ostensilde  means  of  infiuence, 
we  may  encre.;ise  the  fund  of  private  corruption. 
I  have  thought  of  some  niethwls  to  prevent  an 
abuse  of  surplus  ca<ih  under  disc- ret  ton  ury  applica- 
tion ;   1  mean  the  header  of  secret  service,  gpeciaLl 
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service,  various  payments,  and  tlie  like;  which  I 
Uofx?  will  answer,  and  which  in  due  time  I  shall 
lav  before  you.  Where  I  am  unable  to  limit  the 
quantity  of  the  sums  to  be  applied,  by  reason  of 
the  uncertain  f|iiantitY  of  the  service,  1  endeavour 
to  confine  it  to  its  tine  ;  to  secure  an  indefinite 
application  to  the  definite  service  to  "wliich  it  be- 
long« ;  not  to  stop  the  procuress  of  expcnce  in  its 
line,  but  to  confine  it  to  that  line  in  which  it  pro- 
fesses to  move. 

But  that  part  of  my  plan.  Sir,  upon  which  I 
principally  rest,  that  on  which  I  rely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  binding^  up  and  securing  the  whole,  is  to 
establish  a  fixed  and  invariable  order  in  all  its  pay- 
ments, which  it  shiill  nut  be  permitted  to  the  first 
lord  of  the  treasury,  upon  any  pretence  whatsoever, 
to  depart  from,  I  therefore  divide  the  civil  list 
payniocit  into  nine  classes,  putting  each  class  for- 
ward according  to  the  importance  or  justice  of  the 
demand,  and  10  the  inability  of  the  persons  entitled 
to  enforce  iheir  pretensions  ;  that  is,  to  put  those 
first  who  have  the  most  efficient  offices,  or  claim 
the  justest  debts;  and,  at  the  same  time,  from  the 
character  of  that  description  of  men,  from  the  re- 
tiredness  or  the  remoteness  of  their  siluationt  or 
from  their  want  of  weight  and  jiowcr  to  enforce 
their  pretensions,  or  from  their  being  entirely  sub- 
ject to  the  power  of  a  minister,  without  any  re- 
ciprocal power  of  aweing,  ousht  to  be  the  most  con- 
sidered, and  are  the  most  likely  to  be  nec;lected  ; 
all  these  I  place  in  the  highest  classes :  I  place  in 
the  lowest  those  whose  functions  are  of  the  least 
importance,  but  whose  persons  or  rank  are  often 
of  the  greatest  power  and  influence. 

In  (he  first  class  1  place  the  judges,  as  of  the 
first  importance.  It  is  the  publick  justice  thai 
holds  the  community  together;  the  ease,  there- 
fore, and  independence  of  the  judc^es  ought  to 
supersede  all  other  considerations,  and  they  ought 
to  be  the  very  last  to  feel  the  necessities  of  the 
state,  or  to  be  obligetl  either  to  court  or  bully  a 
minister  for  their  right ;  they  ought  to  be  as 
weak  solicitors  nn  thfir  own  demands,  as  slremi- 
ous  assertors  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  others. 
The  judges  are,  or  ought  to  be,  of  a  resented  and 
retia^d  character,  and  wholly  unconnected  with 
the  political  world. 

In  the  second  class  T  place  the  foreign  ministers. 
The  judges  are  the  links  of  our  connexions  with 
one  another;  the  foreign  ministers  are  the  links 
of  our  connexion  with  other  nations.  They  are 
not  upon  tfie  spot  to  demand  payment,  and  arc 
therefore  the  most  likely  to  l>e,  as  in  fact  they 
have  sometimes  been,  cjitirely  neglected,  to  the 
great  disgrace,  and  perhaps  the  great  detriment,  of 
the  nation. 

In  tiie  third  class,  t  would  bring  all  the  trades- 
men who  supply  the  crown  by  contract,  or  other- 
wise. 

In  the  fourth  class,  I  place  all  the  domestick 
servnuts  of  the  king,  and  all  persons  in  efficient 
otfices,  whose  sularies  do  not  excceil  two  hundred 
]K)unds  a  vear. 

In  the  fiftli,  upon  account  of  honour,  which 


officd 
turn  d 


ought  to  give  place  to  notJiing  hut  chani 
rigid  justice,    I    would    place    tJie    pertoiom 
allowances  of  his  majesty's  royal  family,  ci 
hending  of  course  the  queen,  together 
stated  allowance  of  the  privy  purse. 

in  the  sixth  class,  I  place  tliose  efficient  officq 
of  duty,  whose  salaries  may  exceed  the  sum 
two  hundred  pounds  a  year. 

In  the  seventh  class,  that  mixed  mass,  the 
pension  list. 

Ill  the  eighth,  the  offices  of  honour  about  th 
king. 

In  the  ninth,  and  the  last  of  all,  the  salaries  ta 
pensions  of  the  first  lord  of  the  treasury  himwH 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  llie  utiM 
commissioners  of  the  treasury. 

If  by  any  possible  mismanagement  of  that  pn 
of  the  revenue  which  ts  left  at  discretion,  orb? 
any   other   mode  of  prodigality,   cash  shnnlrl  f» 
deficient  for  the  payment  of  tlie  lowest 
propose,  that  the  amount  of  those  salar 
the  dcficiencv  may  happen  to  fall,  sh; 
carried  as  debt  to  the  account  of  tl»e  > 
year,  but  that  it  shall  be  entirely  lap- 
and  lost ;  so  that  government  will  be  t.j  .u 
start  in  the  race  of  every  new   year  wholl 
loaded,  fresh  in  wind  and  in  vigour.     If 
no  civil  list  debt  can  ever  come  upon  the  pu 
And  those  who  do  not  consider  tliis  as 
cause  it  is  not  a  certain  sum,  do  not 
calculations  of  the  future  on  the  experienm 
pa.<!t. 

I  knoiv  of  no  mode  of  preserving  the  c 
execution  of  any  duty,  but  lo  make  it  tlic 
interest  of  the  executive  officer  that  it  «li 
faithfully  performed.     Assuming,  then,  llu!] 
present  vast  allowance  to  the  civil  list  is 
adequate  to  all  its  purposes,  if  iJiere  should  bt| 
failure,  it  must  be  from  the  mismanage 
neglect  of  tlie  first  commissioner  of  the 
since,  upon  the  proposed  plan,  there  can 
expence  of  any  consequence,  which  he  is  not 
self  previously  to  authorize,  and  finally  tofon( 
It  is  therefore  just,  as  well  as  politick,  tlisJ 
loss  Ethould  attach  upon  the  delinquency. 

If  the  failure  from  the  delinqu- 
very  considerable,  it  will  fall  on  th' 
above  the  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  as  vr 
himself  and  his  board.     It  will  fall,  as  il'_ 
fall,  upon  oflTices  •f  no  primarv  impcirtaflW 
St  ite  ;   but  then  it  will  tail  upon  persons,  vl 
will  be  a  nmtter  of  no  slight   im|K)      ~ 
minister  to  provoke — it  will  fall  upon  pe 
first  rank  and  consequence  in  the  kingdom: 
those  who  are  nearest  to  the  king,  and  frtq' 
have  a  more  interiour  credit  wiUi  him  tlu» 
minister  himself.     It  will  fall  ufwn  n\astcnw' 
horse,  upon  lord  chamljerlains,  upon  lord 
upon  grooms  of  the  stole,  and  lords  of  the 
chamber.     The  household  troojw  form  «n 
who  will  be  rcadv  to  mutinv  far  want  of  pat, 
who.se  mutiny  will  be   really  dreadful  to  a 
mandcr  in  chief.    A  rebellion  uf  Uir  thir1r»n 
of  the  bedchamber  would  be  far  morr  iirrnllt  to 
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inister,  and  would  probably  affect  his  power 
to  the  quick,  thau  a  revolt  of  thirteen  colo- 
Whal  an  uproar  such  an  event  wovild  create 
irt !  What  petitions,  and  cammittees,  and  as- 
iciations,  would  it  not  produce  !  Bless  me  1  wliat 
clattering  of  white  sticks  and  yellow  sticks  woiiJd 
5  atnjut  his  head — what  a  storm  of  gold  keys 
l>uld  Ay  about  the  ears  oftiie  minister — wliat  a 
lower  of  Georsjes,  and  Thistles,  and  medals,  and 
ktlan  of  S,  S.  would  assail  him  at  his  first  entrance 
to  the  antechamber,  after  an  insolvent  Chri^ttmas 
tarter  !  A  tumult  which  could  not  be  appeased 
f  all  the  harmony  of  the  new  year's  ode.  Rebel- 
IB  it  is  certain  there  would  be ;  and  rebellion 
l^y  not  now  indeed  be  so  critical  an  event  to 
who  eng^ag^  in  it,  since  its  price  is  so  cor- 
ly  ascertained  at  just  a  thousand  pounds. 
*r,  lliis  classingr,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  serious  and 
security  for  the  performance  of  a  minister's 
Lortl  Coke  says,  that  the  staff' was  put  into 
treasurer's  hand  to  enable  him  to  support  him- 
tltf  when  there  was  no  money  in  the  exchequer, 
■id  to  beat  away  importunate  solicitors,  The 
iMtbod.  which  I  propose,  would  hinder  him  from 
''  ■>sity  of  such  a  broken  staff  to  lean  on, 
a  miserable  weapon  for  repulsin;^  the 
Ipfiiiiods  of  worthless  suitors,  who,  the  noble  lord 
P  ibe  blue  riband  knows,  will  bear  many  hard 
pwn  on  tlie  head,  and  many  otlier  iiidig^nitics, 

Ere  tiiey  are  driven  from  the  treasury.  In  this 
,  he  is  furnished  with  an  answer  to  all  their 
>rtunity  ;  an  answer  far  more  conclusive,  than 
Be  had  knocked  them  down  with  his  stalF— 
Sir,  (or  my  Lord,)  you  are  calling  for  my  own 
BftJarj — Sir,  you  are  calling;  for  tlie  appointments 
wf  my  colleagues  who  sit  about  me  in  office  — 
Wr,  you  are  going-  to  excite  a  mutiny  at  court 
N|puQ»t  me— you  are  going  to  estrange  his  ma- 
iBSty'»  confidence  from  me,  through  tlie  cham- 
wfrrwin,  or  the  master  of  the  horse,  or  the  groom 
pf  ihc  stole." 

thiogB  now  stand,  every  man,  in  proportion 

.  ronscauence  at  court,  tends  to  arid  to  the 

1  of  the  civil  list,  by  all  manner  of  jobs,  if 

hunsvlf,  yet  for  his  depend<:nts.     When 

Ian  is  estaijlishc'd,  those,  who  are  now 

jobs,  will  become  the  most  strenuous 

of  them.      They   will  have  a  common 

with   the   minister   in  publick  economy. 

I,  as  it  stands  low,  will  become  security 

k'ment  of  the  preceding  class  •,  and  thus 

>nii,  who*e  insignificant  services  defraud 

are  useful,  would  then  become  interested* 

»r  ptiyment.     Tlien  the  powerful,  instead  of 

ing,  would  he  obliged  to  support  the  weak  i 

Irneiw    would    become  concerned    in    the 

of  industry.  The  whole  fabrick  of  the  civil 

jy  would  become  compact  and  connected 

parts;  it  would  be  forme<i  into  a  wcll- 

body,  where  every  member  tontribtiles 

t  of  the  whole  ;  and  where  even 

>inach  secures  the  vigour  of  the  active 


^thiiti 


•  TltlooftbebfltorviuL 


This  plan,  1  really  flatter  myself,  is  laid,  not  in 
official  formality,  nor  in  airy  speculation,  but  in 
real  life,  and  in  human  nature,  in  what  "  comes 
"  home  (as  Bacon  says)  to  the  business  and  bosoms 
"  of  men."  You  have  now,  Sir,  before  you,  the 
whole  of  my  scheme,  as  far  a.s  1  have  digested  it 
into  a  form,  that  might  be  in  any  respect  worthy 
of  your  consideration.  —  1  intend  to  lay  it  before 
you  in  five  bills.*  The  plan  consists,  indeed,  of 
many  parts  ;  but  they  stand  upon  a  few  plain  prin- 
ciples. It  is  a  plan  which  takes  nothing  from  the 
civil  list  without  discharging  it  of  a  burthen  etjuul 
to  the  sum  carrie<l  to  the  publick  service,  ft 
weakens  no  one  function  necessary  to  government ; 
but  on  the  contrary,  by  appropriating  supply  to 
service,  it  gives  it  greater  vigour.  It  prctvides 
the  means  of  order  and  foresight  to  a  minister  of 
finance,  which  may  always  keep  all  the  objects  of 
his  office,  and  their  state,  condition,  and  relations, 
distinctly  before  him.  It  brings  forward  accounts 
witliout  hurrying  and  distressing  the  accountants  : 
whilst  it  provides  for  publick  convenience,  it 
regards  private  rights.  It  extinguishes  secret 
corruption  almost  to  the  possibility  of  its  existence. 
It  destroys  direct  and  visible  influence  equal  to  tlie 
offices  of  at  least  fifty  members  of  parliament. 
Lastly,  it  prevents  the  provision  for  his  majesty's 
children  from  being  diverted  to  the  political  pur- 
poses of  his  minister. 

These  are  the  points  on  which  I  rely  for  Uie 
merit  of  the  plan  :  1  pursue  economy  in  a  secon- 
dary view,  and  only  as  it  is  connecltnl  with  these 
great  objects.  1  am  persuaded,  that  oven  for 
supply  this  scheme  will  he  far  from  unfruitrul,  if 
it  be  executed  to  the  extent  I  propose  it.  I  think 
it  will  give  to  the  publick,  at  its  periods,  two  or 
three  hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year  ;  if  not,  it 
will  give  tlicm  a  system  of  economy,  which  is 
itself  a  great  revenue.  It  gives  me  no  little  pride 
and  satisfection,  to  find  that  the  principles  of  my 
proceeding*  are,  in  many  respects,  the  very  same 
with  those  which  are  now  pursued  in  the  plans  of 
the  French  minister  of  finance.  I  am  sure,  that  I 
lay  before  you  a  scheme  easy  and  practicable  in  all 
its  parts.  I  know  it  is  common  at  once  to  applaud 
and  to  reject  all  attempts  of  this  nature.  I  know 
it  is  common  tor  men  to  say,  that  such  and  such 
things  are  perfectly  right — very  desirable:  but 
that,  unfortunately,  they  are  not  practicable.  Oh  ! 
no,  Sir,  no.  Those  things,  which  are  not  prac- 
ticable, are  not  desirable.  There  is  nothinjr  in  the 
world  really  beneficial,  that  does  not  lie  within  the 
reach  of  an  informed  understanding,  and  a  welt- 
directed  pursuit.  There  is  nothing  that  God  tius 
judged  good  for  us,  that  he  has  not  given  us  the 
means  to  accomplish,  both  in  the  natural  and  the 
moral  world.  If  we  cry,  like  children,  for  the 
moon,  like  children,  we  must  cry  on. 

We  must  follow  the  nature  of  our  affairs,  and 
conform  ourselves  to  our  situation.  If  we  do.  our 
objects  are  plain  anri  compassable.  Why  should 
wo  resolve  to  do  nothing,  because  what  I  propose 
to  you  may  not  be  the  exact  demand  of  the  pc- 
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lition  ;  wlien  wc  are  dn  from  resolved  to  comply 
C'vpfi  wilh  what  evidenlJy  is  so  ^     Does  liiis  son  of 

|Chicanery  become  us  ?  The  pcopk  are  tlie  masters. 
They  hiive  only  to  express  their  wants  at  large  and 
in  gross.  We  are  the  expert  artists;  we  arc  the 
skilful  workmen,  to  shape  their  desires  into  per- 
fect form,  andi  to  fit  the  utensil  to  the  use.  They 
are  the  sufferers,  they  tell  the  sy^nptoms  of  the 
complaint ;  but  we  know  the  exact  seat  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  how  to  apply  the  remedy  according  to 
le  rules  of  art.  How  shocking  would  it  be  to 
Bee  us  pervert  our  skill  into  a  sinister  and  servile 
dexterity,  for  the  purpose  of  evading  our  duty, 
and  defrauding  our  employers,  who  are  our  natu- 
ral lords,  of  the  object  of  llicir  just  expectations. 

,1  think  tl>e  whole  not  only  practicable,  but  prac- 

'ticable  in  a  very  short  time.  If  we  are  in  earnest 
about  it,  and  if  we  exert  that  industry,  and  those 
talents,  in  forAvarding  the  work,  which,  I  am  afraid, 
may  be  exerted  in  impeding  it  —  I  engrjge,  that 
the  whole  may  be  put  in  cojujitete  execution  witljin 
a  year.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  very  httle  to 
recommend  me  for  this  or  for  any  task,  but  a  kind 
of  earnest  and  anxious  perseverance  of  mind, 
which,  with  all  its  good  and  all  its  evil  effects,  is 

[noulded  into  my  constitution.  I  faithfully  en- 
ige  to  the  house,  if  they  choose  to  appoint  me 
any  part  in  the  execution  of  ihis  work,  which 
(when  they  have  made  it  theirs  by  the  improve- 
ments of  their  wisdom)  will  be  worthy  of  tite  able 
assistance  tliey  may  give  me,  that  by  nighl  and  by 
day,  in  town  or  in  country,  at  tlie  desk  or  in  the 
forest,  I  will,  without  regard  to  convenience,  ease, 
or  pleasure,  devote  myself  to  their  service,  not 
expecting  or  admitting  any  reward  whatsoever.  I 
owe  to  this  country  my  labour,  wliich  is  my  all : 
and  I  owe  to  it  ten  times  more  industry,  if  ten 
tunes  more  1  could  exert.  After  ail  1  shall  be  an 
unprofitable  servant. 

At  the  same  time,  if  I  am  able,  and  if  I  shall 
bo  permitted,  I  will  lend  an  humble,  helping  hand 
to  any  other  good  work  which  is  going  on,  I  have 
not.  Sir.  the  frantick  presumption  to  suppose,  that 
this  plan  contains  in  it  the  whole  of  what  the  pub- 
lick  has  a  right  to  expect,  in  tlie  great  work  of 
reformation  they  call  for.  Indeed  it  falls  infinitely 
short  of  it.  It  falls  short  even  of  my  own  ideas. 
1  have  some  thoughts,  not  yet  fully  ripened, 
relative  to  a  reform  in  the  customs  and  excise,  as 
well  as  in  some  other  branches  of  financial  ad- 
ministration. There  are  other  things  too,  which 
form  essential  parts  in  a  great  plan  for  the  purpose 
of  restoring  the  independence  of  parliament.  The 
contractors  bilil  of  last  year  it  is  fit  to  revive  ;  and 
I  rejoice  that  it  is  in  better  hands  than  mine.  The 
hill  for  stispending  the  votes  of  custom-house 
officers,  brought  into  parliament  several  years  ago, 
by  one  of  our  worthiest  and  wisest  ujembcre  ' 
(would  to  God  we  could  along  with  the  plan 
revi\e  the  person  who  designed  it).  But  a  ntan  of 
very  real  integrity,  honour,  and  ability,  will  be 
found  to  take  his  place,  and  to  carry  his  idea  into 
full  execution..  You  all  see  how  necessary  it  is  to 
•  W.  Uowdi-swull,  Lsq.  chancellor  or Uie  exchequer,  1703, 


review  our  military  expences  for  8oaue  vtfan  Mt. 
and,  if  possible,  to  hind  up  and  close  tliat  bleed* 
ing  artery  of  profusion  :  but  that  business  uln,  I 
have  reason  to  hope,  will  be  undertaken  by  «bdi> 
ties  tliut  are  fully  adequate  to  it.  Somellungi 
be  devised  (if  possible)  to  check  the  roinoat  tt*j 
pence  of  elections. 

Sir,  all  or  most  of  these  things  must  be  doot  | 
Every  one  must  take  his  part. 

If  we  should  be  able  by  dexterity,  or  po\ 
intrigue,   to   disappomt   the   expectations  of'i 
constituents,  what  will  it  avail  us  ?   We  shall  i 
be  strong  or  arltul  enough  to  parry,  or  to  pu 
the  irresistible  demands  of  our  situation. 
situation  calls  upon  us,  and  upon  our  con«titu 
loo,  with  a  voice  which  fvill  be  heard.      I  ami 

no  man  is  more  zealously  attached  than  I      

the  privileges  of  this  house,  particularly  in  rrpii 
to   the  exclusive    management   of  moncv.    71* 
lords  have  no  right  to  the   disposition. 
sense,  of  the  publick  purse;  but  they  ha     ^ 
further  in  t^etf-dentat  than  our  utmost  jeik«^ 
could  have  required.     A  power  of  examiniuji 
counts,  to  censure,  correct,  and  punish,  wei 
that  I  know  of,  have  thought  oi  denyin?  to 
house  of  lords.     It  is  something  more  than  1 1 
tury  since  we  voted  that  body  useless;  ilieyi 
now  voted  lliemselves  so.     The  wlwlc  hope  rf| 
formation  is  at  length  cast  upon  us  :  and  lei  uil 
deceive  the  nation,  which  does  us  tlje  hononTl 
hope  every  thing  from  our  virtue.     If  «//i1ki 
lion  are  nut  equally  forward  to  press  tbu 
upon  us,  yet  be  assured,  that  they  will  e<|milWl 
pect  we  should  perform  it.     The  respeciJol  i 
of  those  who  wait  upon  your  pleasure 
be  as  powerful  with  you,  as  the  call  odheiki 
require  your  service  as  their  right.     Some.' 
out  doors,  affect  to  feel  hurt  for  your  dlg1lit]^1 
cause  thev  suppose  that  menace*  are  held  ooti 
you.     Justify  their  good  opinion,  by  shewing' 
no  menaces  are  necessary  to  stimulate  yovi  to  JB 
duly, — But,  Sir,  whilst  we  nmy  syrapalhiit ' 
them,  in  one  point,  who  sympathize  with  o  i 
another,  we  ought  to  attend  no  lesa  In  ihost  ( ' 
approach  us  like  men,  and  who,  in  tJ)e  pt 
ywtitioners,  speak  to  us  in  the  tone  of  a  cow 
authority.     It  is  not  wise  to  force  tlieni  to 
out  more  plainly,  what  they  plainly  meta-l 
the  petitioners  are  violent.    Be  it  so.    Tboi«,i 
arc  least   anxious  about   your  conduct,  *(*' 
those  that  love  you  most.      Moderaie 
and  satiated  enjoyment,  are  cold  and 
but  an  ardent  and  injured  passion  is 
with  wrath,  and  grief,  and  shame,  and  i 
worth,  and  the  maddening  sense  of  violftlrfl 
A  jealous  love  lights  his  torch  from  the  I 
of  the  furies. — They  who  call  upon  you  to' 
wholly  to  the  people,  are  those  who  wiih  ?•' 
return  to  vour  proper  home  ;  to  tlie  »ph«»«  ?^ 
duty,  to  tlie  post  of  your  honour,  to  the  mtm 
house  of  all  genuine,  serene,  and  ftolid  lavi'tict**' | 
We  have  furnished  to  tin?  j-icople  of  Eni'l«iJl*'| 
deed  we  have)  some  real  caus«;  of  jealomv 
t  Rejection  u(Lot(1  Shelbume*  notion  tn  ttMlMwof^  < 


leave  that  sort  of  company  which,  if  it  does  noi 
troy  our  iunoci-nce,  jwillutes  our  lionour ;  let 
free  ourselves  at  once  from  every  thinj^  that 
I  encrease  their  suspicions,  iind  iiiflanif  their  just 
tntmcnt ;  let  us  cast  away  from  us,  with  a  gene- 
M  scorn,  all  the  love-tokens  and  synibob  that 
have  been  vain  anil  liefhl  enough  to  accept ; — ■ 
the  bracelets,  and  snufF-boxes»  and  miniature 
lures,  and  hair  devices,  and  alt  the  other  adul- 
aU8  trinkets  that  are  the  pledges  of  our  aliena- 
n,  and  the  monuments  of  our  shame.  Let  us 
urn  to  our  legitimate  home^  and  all  jars  and  all 
urels  will  l>e  lost  in  embraces.  Let  the  com- 
kbs  in  parliament  assembled  be  one  ami  the 
nae  thing  with  the  commons  at  lar^ife.  The  dis- 
ictioas  that  are  made  lo  separate  us  are  unnatu- 
i  tnd  wicked  contrivances.  Let  us  identify,  let 
Icorporate,  ourselves  with  tlie  people.  Let  us 
[ill  Inc  cables  and  snap  the  chains  which  tie  us 
unfaithful  shore,  and  enter  the  friendly  har- 
I;  that  shoots  far  out  into  rhe  main  its  moles 
ljettc<cs  to  receive  us. — '*  War  with  ifie  world, 
peace  with  our  constituents."  Be  tliis  our 
),  and  our  principle.  Then,  indewl,  we  shall 
ruly  §freat.  Kespecting  ourselves  we  shall  be 
ed  by  the  world.  At  present  all  is  troubled, 
cloudy,  and  distracted,  and  full  of  anj^er  and 
flmlence,  both  abroad  and  at  hume  ;  fiut  tlie  air 
y  be  cleared  bv  tliis  storm,  and  lijrht  and  fer- 
may  follow  it.  I^t  us  give  a  faitliful  pledge 
people,  tliat  we  honour,  indeed,  the  crown  ; 
hat  we  belong  to  them  ;  that  we  are  their 
ries,  and  not  their  task- masters ;  the  fellow- 
ibRUrers  in  the  same  vineyard,  not  lording  over 
ff  ntrhts,  but  helpers  of  their  joy :  that  to  tax 
ts  a  grievance  to  ourselves  ;  but  to  cut  nff 
our  enjoyment*  to  forwartl  theirs,  is  the 
il  gratthcation  we  are  capable  of  receiving. 
witli  comfort,  that  we  are  all  warmed  with 
•ealimenta,  and  while  we  arc  thus  wann,  I 
%re  may  go  directly  and  with  a  cheerful  heart 
salutary  work. 

I  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill,  "  For 
the  better  regulation  of  his  majesty's  civil 
**  ntablinhmentji,  arid  of  certain  pubtick  of- 
fice*; for  the  limitationof  pensions,  and  the 
suppression  of  sundry  useless,  ejtpensive, 
I**  and  inconvenient  places  ;  and  for  applying 
the  monies  saved  thereby  to  the  pviblick 
«rvice."  • 

North  stated,  that  there  was  a  difference 
tliis  bill  for  regulating  tlie  establishments, 
1  of  iIm.'  others,  as  they  affected  the  ancient 
of  ll»e  crown ;    and  therefore  wished 
Rtponed,  till  the  king's  consent  could 
This  distinction  was  strongly  con- 
but  when  it  was  insisted  on  as  a  point 
jnim  only,  it  was  agreed  to  postpone  tliem 

•  Tli«  mdion  *ru  »econdeiI  by  Mr  Pox. 


to  anotlier  day.  Accordingly,  on  the  Monday 
following,  viz.  February  14,  leave  was  given,  on 
the  motion  of  Mr.  Burke,  without  opposition,  to 
bring  in, 

1st,  "  A  bill  for  the  sale  of  the  forest  and  other 
"  crown  lands,  rents,  and  hereditaments,  witli 
"  certain  exceptions;  nnd  for  applyiiuj  the  pro- 
"  duce  thereof  to  the  pud  lick  service  ;  and  for 
'*  securing,  ascertaining,  and  satisfying,  tcnant- 
"  riijhtSy  and  common  and  other  rights." 

2d,  "  A  bill  for  the  more  ixTtectly  uniting  to 
"  the  crown  the  prtncipality  of  Wales,  and  the 
"■  county  palatine  of  Chester,  and  for  the  more 
''  commodious  administratioo  of  justice  wttlun  tlic 
"  same  ;  as  also  for  abulishing  certain  «)ffices  now 
"  appertaining  tliercto  ;  for  quieting  dormant 
"  claims,  asceriaining  and  securing  tenant- 
'*  rights  ;  and  for  the  sale  of  all  the  forest  hinds, 
**  and  other  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments, 
**  held  by  his  majesty  in  right  of  the  said  princi- 
"  pality,  or  county  palatine  of  Chtster,  and  for 
*'  applying  the  produce  thereof  to  (he  piiblick 
"  service." 

3d,  **  A  bill  for  uniting  to  the  crown  the  duchy 
"  and  county  palatine  of  Lancaster;  for  llie  sup- 
'*  pression  of  unnecessary  offices  now  belonging 
'*  tltereto;  for  the  ascertainment  and  security  of 
"  tenant  and  other  rights  ;  and  for  the  sale  of  all 
"  rents,  lands,  tenement*,  and  hercditamenu*,  and 
"  forests,  within  the  said  duchy,  and  county  pala- 
"  tine,  or  either  of  them  ;  and  for  applying  the 
^^  produce  thereof  to  the  puhlick  service." — And 
it  it'os  ordered  that  Mr.  Burke,  Mr.  Fox,  Lord 
John  Cavendish,  Sir  George  Savile,  Cokincl 
Barre,  Mr.  Thoma;i  Townshend,  Mr.  Byng,  Mr. 
Dunning,  Sir  Joseph  Mawbey,  Mr.  Recorder  of 
London,  Sir  Robert  Clayton,  Mr.  Frederick  Mon- 
tagu, the  Earl  of  Upper  Ossory,  Sir  WUIiam 
Guise,  and  Mr.  Gilbert,  do  prepare  and  brbuj  in 
the  same. 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Burke  moved  for  leave 
to  bring  in — 4tli,  "  A  bill  for  uniting  the  duchy 
"  of  Cornwall  to  the  crown;  for  the  suppression 
"  of  certain  unnecessary  offices  now  belonging 
"  tliereto  ;  for  the  ascertainment  and  security  of 
"  tenant  and  other  rights  :  and  for  the  sale  of 
"  certain  rents,  lands,  and  tenements,  within  or 
"  belonging  to  the  said  duchy;  and  for  up- 
"  plying  the  produce  thereof  to  the  publick 
"  service." 

But  some  objections  being  made  by  the  sur- 
veyor general  of  the  duchy,  concerning  the  rights 
of  the  prince  of  Wales,  now  in  his  minority,  and 
Lord  North  remaining  perfectly  silent,  Mr.  Burke, 
at  leugth,  though  he  strongly  contended  against 
the  principle  of  the  objection,  consented  to  with- 
draw this  last  motion  for  tlie  present,  to  be  re- 
newed upon  an  early  occasion. 


•     MR.  BURKE'S  SPEECH 
THE    GUILDHALL,    IN    BRISTOL. 

FHKVIODI  TO 

THE  LATE  ELECTION  IN  THAT  CITY, 
UPON  CERTAIN  POINTS  RELATIVE  TO  HIS  PARLIAMENTARY  CONDUCT, 

1780. 


Mr.  M,\tor,  and  Gentlemen, 

I  *M  exlremely  pleased  at  tlic  appearance  of 
tliis  lar^e  and  respectable  meetin*^.  The  steps  I 
may  be  oblif^ed  to  take  will  want  the  sanction  of 
a  considerable  autljority  ;  and  in  explaining:  any 
tliino^  which  may  appear  drutbti'ul  in  my  piiblick 
conductj  I  must  naturally  desire  a  very  full  audi- 
ence. 

I  have  been  backwaitl  to  begin  my  canvass. — 
Tlie  dissolution  of  the  parliament  was  uncertain  : 
and  it  did  not  become  me,  by  an  unseasonable 
importunity,  to  appear  diffident  oJ'  the  fact  of  my 
six  years'  endeavours  to  please  you.  I  had  served 
the  city  of  Bristol  honourably  :  and  tite  city  of 
Bristol  had  no  reason  to  think,  that  the  means  of 
honourable  service  to  the  publick  were  become 
indifferent  to  me. 

I  found  on  my  arrival  here,  that  three  gentle- 
men had  been  lone  '^  eager  pursuit  of  an  object 
which  but  two  of  us  can  obtain.  I  found,  that 
they  had  all  met  with  encouragement.  A  con- 
tested election,  in  such  a  city  as  this,  is  no  li^ht 
thing.  I  paused  on  the  brink  of  the  precipice. 
These  three  gentlemen,  by  various  merits,  and  on 
'▼arious  titles,  I  made  no  doubt  were  worthy  of 
your  favour.  I  shall  never  attempt  to  raise  myself 
by  depreciating  the  merits  of  my  competitors.  In 
the  complexity  and  confusion  of  these  cross  pur- 
■  suits,  I  wished  to  take  the  authentick  publick 
[■ense  of  my  friends  upon  a  business  of  so  much 
[delicacy.  I  wished  lo  take  your  opinion  along 
with  me ;  that  if  I  should  ijive  up  the  contest  at 
tlie  very  beginning,  my  surrender  of  my  post  may 
not  seem  the  effect  of  inconstancy,  or  timidity,  or 
anger,  or  disgust,  or  indolence,  or  any  other  tem- 
per unbecoming  a  man  who  has  engaged  in  the 
publick  service.  If,  on  the  contrary.  I  should 
undertake  the  election,  and  f.iil  of  succesa,  I  was 
full  as  anxious,  that  it  should  be  manifest  to  the 
whole  world,  that  the  peace  of  the  city  had  not 


been  broken  by  my  rashness,  presumptK 
conceit  of  my  own  merit. 

I  am  not  come,  by  a  false  and  count 
of  deference  to  your  judgment,  to  sedu( 
favour.  I  ask  it  seriously  and  unaffectcdl 
you  wish  that  I  should  retire,  I  shall  not  a 
that  advice  as  a  censure  upon  my  condart, 
alteration  in  your  sentiments  ;  but  as  &  n 
submission  to  ihe  circumstances  of  afiairs. 
the  contrary,  you  should  think  it  pitif 
to  proceed  on  my  canvass,  if  you  wil 
trouble  on  your  part,  I  will  risk  it  on 
pretensions  are  such  as  you  cannot  be 
whether  they  succeed  or  fail. 

If  you  call  upon  me,  I  shall  solicit 
of  the  city  upon  manly  ground.     I 
you  with  the  plain  confidence  of  an  h 
in  the  equity  of  a  candid  and  discernir 
I  come  to  claim  your  approbation,  not] 
you  with  vain  apologies,  or  with  profe 
more  vain  and  senseless.     I   have  lr»'«i 
to  be  served  by  apologies,  or  lo  stand 
them.     Tlie  part  I  have  acted  has 
day  :  and  to  hold  out  to  a  conduct,  wbi 
in  that  clear  and  steady  light  for  all  iti 
all  its  evil,  to  hold  out  to  that  conduct 
winking  tapers  of  excuses  and  promi 
will  do  it— Tliey  may  obscure  it  with  the 
but  they  never  can  illumine  sunshine 
flame  as  theirs. 

I  am  sensible  that  no  endeavours  havfl 
untried  to  injure  me  in  your  opinioft. 
use  of  character  is  to  be  a  shield  ag 
I  could  wish,  undoubtedly,  (if  idle  wi 
tlie  most  idle  of  all  things.)  to  make 
my  conduct  agreeable  to  every  one 
stiinents.     But  in  so  great  a  city,  aodi 
divided  as  this,  it  is  weak  to  ejipect  h. 

In  such  a  discordancy  of  8entilMall^] 
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to  tlie  nature  of  tLing^  than  to  tlie  hu- 
of  men.  The  very  attempt  towards  pleas- 
ery  body  discovers  a  temper  always  nashy, 
faige  and  insincere.  1  nerefore,  as  I  have 
straight  onward  in  my  conduct,  so  I 
in  my  account  of  thost;  parts  of  it 
have  been  tno&t  excepted  to.  But  I  must 
g  leave  just  to  liint  to  you,  tJiat  we  may 
very  great  detriment  by  being^  open  lo  every 
It  is  not  to  be  iraag;ined,  how  much  of 
is  lost  from  spirits  full  of  activity,  and 
energy,  who  are  prea&ing,  who  are  rushing 
,  to  great  aad  capital  objects,  when  you 
them  to  be  continually  looking'  back. 
they  are  defending  one  service,  tl)ey  de- 
you  of  an  hundred.  Applaud  ua  when  we 
console  us  when  we  fall  ;.  cheer  us  when  we 
T ;  but  let  us  pass  on — for  God's  sake  let 
Its  on. 

you  tikink,  gentlemen,  tliat  every  publick 
the  six  years  since  I  stood  in  this  place  bc- 
^ou — that  all  the  arduous  thing;s  which  have 
I  done  ia  tiiis  eventful  period,  whicii  tias 
led  into  a  few  years'  space  the  revolutions  of 

E,  can  be  opened  to  you  on  their  fair  ji^utids 
an  hour's  conversation. 
It  it  is  no  reason,  because  there  is  a  bad  mode 
qiiiry,  tJiat  there  should  be  no  examination 
JMost  certainly  it  is  our  duty  to  examine : 
Wr  interest  too  — But  it  must  be  with  djscrc- 
i  with  an  attention  to  all  the  circumstances, 
all  the  motives  :  like  sound  jtidr;;^P5,  and  not 
villing  pettyfoggers  and  quibbling  pleaders, 
into  flaws  and  hunting  for  exceptions. — 
gentlemen,  lo  tlie  whole  tenotir  of  your  mem- 
uct.     Trv  whether  his  ambition  or  his 
,ve  justlea  him  out  of  the  straight  line  of 
or  whether  that  grand  foe  of  tlie  officer  of 
life,  lliat  master-vice  in  men  of  business,  a 
Iftrate  and  inglorious  sloth,  has  made  him  fla^; 
giiish  in  his  course  ?     Tliis  is  the  object  of 
iquiry.     If  our  member's  conduct  can  bear 
>tjch,  mark    it  for  sterling.      He  may  have 
intoerrnurs;  he  must  have  faults;   but  our 
IS  grcati*r,  and  our  fault  is  radically  ruinous 
iBclvea,  if  we  do  not  bear,  if  we  do  not  even 
kid,  the  whole  compound  and  mixed  ma.«s  of 
character.     Not  to  act  thus  is  folly;   1  had 
1  nid  it  is  impiety.     He  censures  God,  who 
with  the  imperfections  of  man. 

K'n,  we  must  not  be  peevish  with  those 
the  people.      For  none  will  serve  us 
b  a  court  to  serve,  but  those  who  are 
lire  and  jealous  honour.     They  who  think 
tiling,  in  comparison  of  that  honour,  to  be 
tod  axhes,  will  not  bear  to  have  it  soiled  and 
red   by  those,  for  whose  sake  they  make  a 
otl  Mcrifices  to  preserve  it  immaculate  and 
We  shall  either  drive  such  men  from  the 
k  stage,  or  we  shall  send  them  to  the  court 
Meclion  :   where,  if  they  mu-ist  Sitciifice  their 
,  they  will  at  least  secure  iheir  interest. 
I  upon  it.  that  the  lovers  of  free<lom  will 
None  will  violate  their  conscience  lo 
I.  s 


please  us,  in  order  afterwards  to  discharge  tiiat 
conscience,  which  they  have  violated,  by  doing  us 
faitlifid  and  affectionate  service.  If  we  degrade 
and  deprave  their  minds  by  servility,  it  will  be 
absurd  to  expect,  that  they  who  are  creeping  and 
abject  towards  us,  will  ever  be  bold  and  incor- 
ruptible assertors  of  our  freedom,  against  tlie 
most  seducing  and  the  most  formidable  of  all  pow- 
ers. No !  human  nature  is  not  so  formed  ;  nor 
shall  we  improve  the  faculties  or  better  the  morals 
of  piiblick  men,  by  our  pos'^ession  of  the  most 
infallible  receipt  in  the  world  for  making  cheats 
and  hypocrites. 

Let  me  say  with  plainness,  I  who  am  no  longer 
in  a  publick  character,  that  if  by  a  fair,  by  an 
indulgent,  by  a  gentlemanly  behaviour  to  our  re- 
presentative:?, we  do  not  give  confidence  lo  their 
minds,  and  a  liberal  scope  to  tlieir  understandings; 
if  we  do  not  permit  our  members  to  act  upon  a 
very  enlarged  view  of  things  ;  we  shall  at  length 
infallibly  (leirrade  our  national  reprcsentJition  into 
a  confused  and  scuffling  bustle  of  local  agency. 
When  the  popular  member  is  narrowed  in  hia 
ideas,  and  remlered  timid  in  his  proceedings,  the 
service  of  the  crown  will  be  the  sole  nursery  of 
statesmen.  Among  the  froltcksof  the  court,  it  may 
at  length  take  that  of  altciiding  to  its  business. 
Then  the  monopoly  of  menial  power  will  be  added 
to  the  (xjwer  of  all  other  kinds  it  possesses.  On 
the  side  of  the  people  there  will  be  notlring  but 
impotence  ;  for  ignorance  is  impotence  ;  narrow- 
ness of  mind  is  impotence  ;  timidity  is  il.self  impo- 
tence, antl  makes  all  other  qualities  that  go  along 
wirh  it,  impotent  and  uselcs.*. 

At  present  it  is  the  plan  of  the  court  to  make 
its  servants  insignificant.  If  tlie  people  should  fall 
into  I  lie  ^ame  humour,  and  should  choo.<ic  their 
servants  on  the  same  principles  of  mere  obsequi- 
ousness, and  llexibility,  and  total  vacancy  or  in- 
difference of  opinion  in  all  publick  matters,  then 
no  pirt  of  the  state  will  be  sound ;  and  it  will  be 
in  vain  to  think  of  saving  il. 

i  ihniight  it  very  expedient  at  this  time  to  give 
you  this  candid  counsel ;  and  with  this  counsel  I 
would  willingly  close,  if  the  matters  which  at 
various  tunes  have  been  objected  to  me  in  this 
city  concerned  only  myself,  and  my  own  election. 
These  charges,  I  think,  are  four  in  number  ; — my 
neglect  of  a  due  attention  to  my  constituents,  the 
not  paying  more  frequent  visits  here; — my  con- 
duct on  the  affairs  of  the  first  Irish  trade  acts; — 
my  opinion  and  mode  of  proceeding  on  Lord  Beau- 
champ's  debtors  bills;  and  my  votes  on  tlie  late 
affairs  of  the  Roman  Catholicks.  All  of  these  (ex- 
co[)l  fK^rhaps  the  first)  relate  to  matters  of  very 
considerable  publick  concern ;  and  it  is  not  lest  you 
should  censure  ine  improperly,  but  \est  you  should 
form  impro|>er  opinions  on  matters  of  some  mo- 
ment to  you,  that  I  trouble  you  at  all  upon  the 
subject.     My  conduct  is  of  small  importance. 

With  regard  to  the  first  charge,  my  friends  have 
spoken  to  me  of  it  in  the  style  of  amicable  ex- 

iiostulation  ;  not  so  much  blaming  Uie  thing,  as 
amenting  the  effects Others,  less  partial  to  me. 
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were  le«8  kind  iti  assi^nini^  the  motives.  I  admit, 
there  is  a  decorum  and  propriety  in  a  member  of 
parliament's  paying  a  respectful  court  to  his  con- 
stituents. If  I  were  conscious  !o  myself  that  plea- 
sure or  dissipation,  or  low  unworthy  occupations, 
had  detained  me  from  personal  attendance  on  you, 
I  would  readily  admit  my  fault,  and  quietly  sub- 
mit to  the  penalty.  But,  gentlemen,  I  live  at  an 
hundred  niiles  distance  from  Bristcd  ;  and  at  the 
end  of  a  session  1  come  to  my  own  house,  fatigued 
rin  body  and  in  mind,  to  a  little  repose,  and  to  a 
I  very  little  attention  to  my  family  and  my  private 
^ concerns.  A  visit  to  Bristol  is  always  a  sort  of 
canvass;  else  it  will  do  more  harm  than  good.  To 
pass  from  the  toils  of  a  session  to  llie  toils  of  a 
canvass,  is  the  furthest  thing  in  the  world  from 
repose.  I  could  hardly  serve  you  «»'  I  ftftve  done, 
I  and  court  you  too.  Most  of  yoit  have  heard,  tliat 
1  do  not  very  remarkably  spare  myself  in  pubtick 
business;  and  in  the /)ni?a7e  business  of  my  con- 
stituents I  have  done  very  nearly  as  much  as  those 
who  have  notliing  else  to  do.  My  canvass  of  you 
was  not  on  tlie  'chanire,  nor  in  the  county  nieetings, 
nor  in  the  clubs  of  this  city:  It  wa.i  in  the  house 
of  commons:  it  was  at  the  custom-house ;  it  was 
at  the  council ;  it  was  at  the  treasury ;  it  was  at  tlie 
admiralty,  I  canvassed  you  through  your  affairs, 
and  not  your  persons,  I  was  not  only  your  repre- 
sentative as  a  body  ;  I  was  the  agent,  the  solicitor 
of  individuals  ;  I  ran  about  wherever  your  affairs 
could  call  me ;  and  in  actiiug  for  you,  I  often  ap- 
peared rather  as  a  ship  broker,  than  as  a  member 
of  parliament.  There  was  nothing  too  laborious 
or  too  low  for  me  to  undertake.  The  meanness 
of  the  business  was  raised  by  tlie  dignity  of  tlie 
object.  If  some  lesser  matters  have  slipped  through 
my  fingers,  it  was  because  I  filled  my  hands  too 
full ;  and,  in  my  eagerness  to  serve  you,  took  in 
more  than  any  hands  could  ^rasp.  Several  gentle- 
men stand  round  me  who  are  my  willing  witnesses ; 
and  there  are  others  who,  if  they  were  here, 
would  be  still  better;  because  they  would  be 
Miivvilling  witnesses  to  the  same  truth.  It  was  in 
the  middle  of  a  summer  residence  in  London,  and 
in  the  middle  of  a  negocialion  at  the  admiralty 
for  your  trarie,  that  I  was  called  to  Bristol;  and 
this  late  visit,  at  this  late  day,  hauS  been  possibly 
in  prejudice  to  your  affairs. 

Smce  1  have  toucheil  ujKin  this  matter,  let  me 
Kiy,  gentlemen,  that  if  I  had  a  disp<isition  or  aright 
to  complain,  1  liave  some  cause  of  complaint  on 
••my  side.  With  a  petition  of  the  city  in  my  hand, 
passed  through  the  rorpurjtion  without  a  dissent- 
ing voice,  a  petition  in  unison  with  almost  the 
whoh-  voice  of  the  kingdom,  (with  whose  formal 
ihauks  I  wa.s  covered  over,)  while  1  laboured  on  no 
less  than  five  bills  for  a  publick  reform,  and  fousrht 
ttgairijtt  the  opposition  of  great  abilities,  and  of  the 
greatest  power,  every  clause,  and  every  word  of 
the  largest  of  those  hilU,  almost  to  the  very  last 
day  of  a  very  long  session  ;  all  this  time  n  canvass 
ill  Bristol  was  as  calmly  carried  on  as  if  I  were 
^dead.  I  was  consideretl  iis  a  man  wholly  out  of 
L tlie  question.      Whilst  1  watched,  and  fdstcd,  and 


sweated  in  the  house  of  commons — by  the  roosi 
easy  and  ordinary  arts  of  election,  by  tiiniienuui 
visits,  by  *'  How  do  you  do's,"  and  **  My  wortin 
friends,"  I  was  to  be  quietly  moved  out  of  tn; 
seat — and  promises  were  made,  an<i  engagnnenu 
entered  into,  without  any  ejcceplion  or  reaerrc,  nj 
if  my  laborious  zeal  in  my  duty  had  been  aregolit] 
abdication  of  my  trust. 

To  open  my  whole  heart  to  you  on  tins  subjtn,  1 
I  do  confess,  liowever,  tJiat  tliere  were  other  tiaa 
besides  the  two  years  in  which  I  did  v«it  y^^l 
when  I  was  not  wholly  witliout  leisure  for 
ing  that  mark  of  my  respect.     But  J  cot 
bring  my  mind  to  see  you.     You  remeniber,,^ 
in  tlie  beginiimg  of  this  American  war  (] 
of  calamity,  disgrace,  and  downfall,  un  a^rai 
no  feeling  tnind  will  ever  mention  wiiiioul  a  (w ; 
tor  England)  you  were  greatly  divided;  andtiofi 
strong  body,  if  not  the  strongest,  opposed  iuwtfj 
the  madness  which  every  art  and  every 
were  employed  to  render  popular  in  oroer 
the  errours  of  the  rulers   might  be  lost  ai 
general  blindness  of  the  nation.     This  op 
continued  until  idler  our  great,  but  most 
nate,  victory  at  Long  Island.  Then  all  ihci 
and  banks  of  our  constancy  were  borne  dun^ 
once  ;  and  the  phrensy  of  the  Amencan  wirl 
in  upon  us  like  a  denige.      Tins  victorr.i 
seemed  to  put  an  immediate  end  to  all  ilifficoll 
perfected  us  in  that  spirit  of  domination, ' 
our   unparalleled    prosperity   had    but  ixio 
nurture*!.     We  had  been  so  very  powerful,  i 
very  prosperous,  that  even  tlie  humblest  of  uji 
degraded  into  the  vices  and  follies  of  kiti^. 
lost  all  measure  between  means  and  ends:  kti* 
headlong  desires  became  our  politicks  mkI 
morals.  All  men  who  wished  for  peace,  ori 
any  sentiments  of  moderation,   were  o» 
or  silenced  ;  and  this  city  was  led  by  cveiyi 
(and  probably  with  the  moremanagementti 
I  was  one  of  your  members)  to  distinguiA] 
by  its  zeal  for  that  fatal  cause.      In  thn 
of  your  and  of  my  mind.  I  should  hnv 
fled  to  the  extremities  of  the  earth,  thw 
shewn  myself  here.  I,  who  saw  in  every 
victory  (for  you  have  had  a  long  *en«»«'l 
misfortunes)  the  germ  and  swd  of  the  ii»v*l  1 
of  France  and  Spain,  which  all   onr  htti 
warmth  against  America  was  only  hatdim^l 
life, —  1  slinuhl  not  have  been  a  wolctrttie  ' 
with  the  brow  and  the  langtmge  of  mrhl 
When,  afterwards,  the  other  face  of  toiUi 
was  turned  upon  you,  and  shcwcfl  itself  ia< 
and  distress.  I  shunned  you  full  as  mucJi. 
sorely  this  variety  in  our  wretcheilness;  •"■'f 
not  wish  to  liave  tlie  least  appearance  of  i 
you  with  that  show  of  superiority,  wliioli.  i 
it  may  not  be  a-ssumed,  is  gene'raHy  iiu«pfv«JM 
time  of  calamity,  from  those  whose  prevwW 
ings  have  been  despised.    I  could  mil  b<«rlP' 
you  a  representative  whose  face  did  r 
of  his  constituents ;   a  face  that  cv 
your  joys,  anil  sorrow  in  your  sorrowj     I 
at  length  has  made  us  all  of  one  upinton ; 
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our  eyes  on  the  true  nuturp  of  the 
to  tlte  true  nature  of  all  its  sue- 
failures. 

ick  storm  loo  I  had  ray  private  feel- 

lecn  blown  dowu  and  |iro.strate  on 

leral  of  tliose  houses  to  wliom  I  was 

id  for  the  honour  this  city  has  done 

p,  that,  whilst  the  wounds  ui'  tJiose  I 

t  green,   I  rould   not   bear  to  sliew 

ide  and  triumph  in  that  place  into 

partiality  had    brought  me,  and  to 

sts  and  rejoicings,  in  tiie  midst  of  the 

mily  of  ray  warm  friends,  my  zealous 

ttv  generous  bentlactors.     This  is  a 

shed,  undisg'utsed  state  of  the  affair. 

|;e  of  it. 

only  one  of  the  charges  in  which  I 

y  concerned.     As  to  the  other  mat- 

f  against  me,  which  in  their  turn  I 

to  yoiJ,  remember  once  more  I  do 

Ittenuate  or  excuse.    Why  should  F,  I 

gs  charged  are  among^  those  upon 

tall  my  reputation  ?  What  would  he 

myself  was  the  man,  who  softened, 

and  diluted,  and  weakened,  all  the 

colours  of  my  life,  so  as  to  leave 

et  and   determinate  in  my  whole 

(•aid,  and  it  is  the  second  charj;c, 
lions  of  the  Irish  trade,  I  did  not 
iterest  of  my  constituents ;  or,  to 
pgly,  that  1  rather  acted  as  a  native 
■s  an  English  member  of  ^mrlta- 

ve  very  warm,  ^ood  wishes  for  tlie 
jirth.     But  the  sphere  of  my  duties 
btry.     It  was,  as  a  man  attached  to 
and  zealous  for  the  conservation  of 
id   dignity,    that    I   acted  on   that 
on  all  occasions.     You   were  in- 
American  war.     A   new  world  of 
^ed,  to  which  it  was  necessary  we 
,  whether  we  would  or  not ;  and 
^t  was  how  to  conform  to  our  silua- 
tnanner  as  to  unite  to  this  kiijfrdom, 
Ind  in  affection,  whatever  remained 
1  was  true  to  my  old,  standing, 
iple,  that  all  things,  which  rame 
litain.  should  issue  as  a  gift  of  Iter 
)eficence,  rather  than  as  claims  re- 
:  a  struggling  litigant ;  or  at  least, 
eficence  obtained  no  credit  in  your 
I  that  they  should  appear  the  salu- 
of  your  wisdom  and  foresight ;  not 
Ig  from  you  with  your  blood  by  the 
a  rigid  necessity.     The  first  con- 
[ne  (much  against  my  will)  mangled 
f  the  parts  which  were  ne<'es3ary  lo 
■jtisl  correspondence  and  connexion 
of  no  use.     The  next  year  a  feeble 
sde  to  bring  the  thing  into  better 
tiempt  (countenanced  by  the  minis- 
J  firrt  appearance  of  some  popular 

perpfiual  m'jtmy  net 
H  '2 


uneasiness,   was,    after    a    considerable    progress 
through  the  house,  thrown  out  by  Aim. 

VV'hat  was  the  consequence  ?  The  whole  king- 
dom of  Ireland  was  instantly  in  a  flame.  Threat- 
ened by  foreigners,  and,  as  tlicy  thought,  insulted 
by  England,  tfiey  resolved  at  once  to  resist  the 
power  of  France,  and  to  cast  off  yours.  As  for 
us,  we  were  able  neither  to  protect  nor  to  restrain 
them.  Forty  thousand  men  were  rai.sed  and  dis- 
ciplined without  commission  from  the  crown. 
Two  illegal  armies  were  seen  with  banners  dis- 
played at  tlie  same  time  and  in  tlie  same  country. 
No  executive  magistrate,  no  judicature  in  Ire- 
land, would  acknowledge  the  legality  of  the  army 
whicli  bore  the  king's  commission ;  arid  no  law, 
ov  appearance  of  law,  authorised  the  army  com- 
missioned by  itself.  In  this  unexampled  state  of 
things,  which  the  least  errour,  tlie  least  trespass  on 
the  right  or  left,  would  have  hurried  down  the 
precipice  into  an  abyss  of  blood  and  confusion,  the 
people  of  Ireland  demand  a  freedom  of  trade  with 
arms  in  iheir  hands.  They  interdict  all  commerce 
between  the  two  nations.  They  dony  all  new  sup- 
ply in  the  house  of  conmions,  although  in  time 
of  war.  They  stint,  the  trust  of  the  old  revenue, 
given  for  two  years  to  all  tlie  kind's  predecessors, 
to  six  months.  The  British  parliament,  in  a  for- 
mer session,  frightened  into  a  limited  concession 
by  the  menaces  of  Ireland,  frightened  out  of  it  by 
the  menaces  of  England,  were  now  frightened 
liark  ag;iin,  and  made  an  universal  surrender  of  all 
that  had  been  thought  the  peculiar,  reserved,  un- 
commuiiicable  rights  of  England  ;  —  the  exclusive 
commerce  of  America,  of  Africii,  of  the  West 
Indies — all  the  enumerations  of  the  acts  of  navi- 
gation— all  the  raanulactures — iron, glass,  even  the 
last  pledge  of  jealousy  and  pride,  the  interest  hid 
in  the  secret  of  our  hearts,  the  inveterate  preju- 
dice moulded  into  tlie  constitution  of  our  frame, 
even  tlie  sacred  fleece  itself,  all  went  together.  No 
reserve;  no  exception  ;  no  debate  :  no  discussion. 
A  sudden  liffht  broke  in  upon  us  all,  It  broke  m, 
not  through  well- contrived  and  well-disposed  win- 
dows, Jiut  through  flaws  and  breaches;  through 
the  yawning  chasms  of  our  ruin.  We  were  taught 
wistlom  by  humiliation.  No  town  in  England 
presumed  to  have  a  prejudice  ;  or  dared  to  mutter 
A  petition.  What  was  worse,  the  whole  parlia- 
ment of  England,  which  retained  authority  for 
nothing  but  surrenders,  was  despoiled  of  every 
shadow  of  its  superintendence.  It  was,  witliout 
any  qualification,  denied  in  theory,  as  it  had  been 
trampled  upon  in  practice.  This  scene  of  shame 
and  disgrace  has,  in  a  manner  whilst  I  am  speak- 
ing, ended  by  the  perpetual  establishment  of  a 
militarv  f)Ower  in  the  dominions  f>f  this  crown, 
without  consent  of  the  British  legislature,*  con- 
trary tn  the  policy  of  the  constitution,  contrary 
to  the  declaration  of  right :  and  by  this  your 
libeitiet  are  swept  away  along  with  your  supreme 
authority — and  both,  linked  together  from  the  be- 
ginning, have,  1  am  afraid,  both  together  perished, 
for  ever. 
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VVhal  •  genllcmen,  was  I  not  to  lorosec,  or  fore- 
seeing, was  I  not  to  endeavour  to  save  yon  from 
all  these  mnltiplird  mischiefs  and  distrraces  { 
Would  the  little,  silly,  canvass  prattle  of  obeyiniaj 
instructions,  and  having  no  opinions  but  yours, 
and  such  idle  senseless  tales,  which  amuse  the 
vacant  ears  of  untliinkiner  men,  have  saved  you 
from  "  tJie  poUiiiirof  that  pitiless  storm,"  to  which 
the  loose  iuiprovidcnee,  the  cowardly  rashness,  of 
those  wlio  dare  not  look  dantjer  in  the  face,  so  as 
to  provide  asrainst  it  in  time,  and  therefore  throw 
themselves  headlong  into  the  midst  of  it,  have  ex- 
posed this  degraded  nation,  beaten  down  and 
prostrate  on  the  earth,  unsheltered,  unarmed,  un- 
resisting'? Was  I  an  Irishman  on  thai  day,  that  I 
boldly  withstood  our  pride  ?  or  on  the  day  that  I 
hung  down  my  htad,  and  wept  in  shan^e  and  silence 
over  the  humiliation  of  Great  Britain  ?  I  became 
unpopular  in  r'nerland  for  the  one,  ami  m  Ireland 
for  the  other.  \\'hat  then  ?  ^^'hat  obligation  lay 
on  nic  to  be  popular  f  1  was  bound  to  serve  both 
kingdoms.  To  be  pleased  with  my  service,  was 
their  affair,  not  "mine, 

I  was  an  Irishman  in  the  Irish  business,  just  as 
much  as  I  was  an  American,  when,  on  the  same 
principles,  I  wished  vou  to  concede  to  America,  at 
a  time  when  she  prayed  concession  at  our  feel. 
Just  as  much  was  I  an  American,  when  I  wished 
parliament  to  offer  terms  in  victorv,  and  not  to 
wait  the  well  chosicn  hour  of  defeat,  for  niakinsr 
good  by  weakness,  and  by  supplication,  a  claim  of 
prerogative,  pre-eminence,  and  authority. 

Instead  of  requiring  it  from  me,  as  a  point  of 
duty,  to  kindle  \vith  your  pas.sions,  had  you  all 
been  as  cool  as  I  wa.s,you  would  have  been  saved 
from  disgraces  and  distresses  that  are  unutterable. 
Do  you  remember  our  commission  ?  We  sent  out 
a  solemn  embassy  across  the  Atlantick  ocean,  to  lay 
the  crown,  the  peerage,  the  commons  of  Great 
Britain,  at  the  feet  of  the  American  conerress. 
Tliat  our  disgrace  might  want  no  sort  of  brighten- 
ing and  burnishing^  observe  who  tliey  were  that 
composed  litis  fiinjous  embassy  !  Mv  Ixird  Carlisle 
is  among  the  first  ranks  of  our  nobility.  He  is 
the  identical  man  who,  but  two  years  before,  had 
been  put  forward,  at  the  opening  of  a  session  in 
the  house  of  lords,  as  the  mover  of  a  haughty  and 
rigorous  address  against  America.  He  was  put  in 
thefrontof  the  embassy  of  submission.  Mr.  Eden 
was  taken  from  the  office  of  Lord  Suffolk,  to  whom 
lie  was  then  under  secretary  of  state ;  from  the 
office  of  that  Ixird  Suffolk,  who  hut  a  few  weeks 
l>efore,  in  his  place  in  parliament,  did  not  deign  to 
inquire  where  a  e:ongTess  of  vagrants  was  to  Im? 
found.  Tliis  Lrml  Suffolk  sent  Mr.  Kden  to  Und 
these  vagrants,  wtthout  knowing  where  this  kings 
generals  were  to  he  found,  who  were  joiner!  in 
the  same  commission  of  supplicating  those  whom 
they  were  Mnt  to  sulxlue.  They  enter  the  capital 
of  America  only  to  abandon  it ;  and  these  a.ssertors 
and  representatives  of  the  dignity  of  England, 
at  the  tail  of  a  flying  army,  let  fly  their  Parthian 
,sIiaAs  of  memorials  and  remonstrances  at  random  ! 
■  Mr.  Willians. 


Iiehind  them.  Tlieir  promises  and  tl 
iheir  flatteries  and  their  menaces,  were 
ed  :  and  we  were  saved  from  the  di: 
formal  reception, only  because  the  con 
to  receive  them  ;  whilst  the  8tale-liou« 
pendent  Philadelphia  opened  her  d 
publick  entry  of  the  ambassador  of  Frai 
war  and  blood  we  went  to  submission 
submission  pluneed  back  again  to  war 
to  desolate  and  be  desolated,  witlioui 
hope,  or  entl.  I  am  a  Royalist,  I  hlusl 
degradation  of  the  cmwn.  I  am  a  Whi 
ed  for  the  dishonour  of  parliament.  I 
Englishman,  I  felt  to  the  quick  for  tJie 
England.  I  am  a  man,  I  felt  for  the 
reverse  of  human  affairs,  in  llie  fall 
power  in  the  world. 

To  read  what  was  approaching  in 
the  black  and  bloody  characters  of  the 
war,  was  a  painful,  but  it  was  a  n 
my  publick  dtitv.     For,  gentlemen,  it 
fond  desires  or  mine  that  can   alter  the  i 
things  :  by  contending  against  which, 
we  got,  or  sIihU  ever  get,  but  defeat 
I  did  not  ohey  vour  instructions:  NoJ 
formed  to  the  instructions  of  truth  and  u 
maintajnerl  your  interest,  against  your  ojj 
with  a  constancy  that  became  me.     A  rqw 
tive  worthy  of  you  ought  lo  be  a  peretmol 
iitv.      I    am  to   look,  indeed,   to   your  Op 
but  to  such  opinions  as  you  and  I  mtof 
years  hence,     I  was  not  to  look  to 
the  day.     I  knew  that  you  chose  me,  in 
along  with  others,  to  be  a  pillar  of  the 
not  a  weathercock  on  the  top  of  the 
alted   for  mv  levity  and  versatility,  a»d 
but  to  indicate  the  shifting^  of  every  h 
gale.     Would  lo  God  the  value  of  toy  i 
on  Ireland  and  on  America  had  boen  at 
subject  of  doubt  and  discussion  !  No  ml 
my  sufferinffs  had  been,  so  that  this  kin| 
kept  the  authority  I  wished  it  to  maiul 
errave  foresisrlit,  and  by  an  ccpiitablr  t 
in  the  use  of  its  power. 

The  next  article  of  charge  on  my  pal 
duct,  and  that  which  I  find  rather  the  I 
valentofall,  is,  I^rd  Beauchamp's  bill, 
his  bill  of  last  session,  for  rcfomiinir 
process  concerning  imprisonment,  II  i 
aggravate  the  offence,  that  1  treated  tiM 
of  this  city  with  contempt  even  in  preX 
the  house,  and  expressed  myself  in  tenw 
disrespect.  Had  this  latter  part  of  tliedn 
true,  tio  merits  on  the  side  of  the  ({UMtt 
I  look  could  possibly  excuse  m*.  BtJt 
capable  of  treating;  this  city  with  ditrM^^i 
fortunately,  at  this  minute  (if  my  bwl^ 
does  not  deceive  me)  the  worthy*  pen' 
puted  on  this  business  stands  directly  b( 
To  him  I  appeal,  whether  I  did  not^ 
mihtated  \vitii  mv  oldest  and  mv  most  r 
lick  opinions,  deliver  the  petition  vHli 
and  more  than  usual  recommcndnttoa 
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'ration  of  the  house,  on  account  of  llie  ehnrac- 
►«nfi  consequence  of  tliose  wlio  siiL^ned  it.  I 
fcve  the  worthy  gentleman  will  tell  you,  tliut  the 
>  day  I  received  it,  I  applied  to  the  solicitor, 
itlie  attorney  general,  to  pve  it  an  immediftle 
ideration  ;  and  he  most  obligiiiarly  and  in- 
By  consented  to  employ  a  srreat  deal  of  his  very 
lible  time  to  write  an  explanation  of  the  bill. 
Knded  tlie  committee  with  all  possible  care  and 

E?nce,  in  order  Uiat  every  objection  of  yours 
t  meet  with  a  solution  ;  or  produce  an  altera- 
,  I  entreated  vonr  learned  rocortlpr  (always 
f  m  business  in  which  you  take  a  concern)  to 
id.  Bui  what  will  vou  say  to  those  who 
te  ine  for  supportinEf  Lt»rd  BeaiicJiamp's  hill, 
disrespectful  treatment  of  vour  petition^  when 
hear,  that  out  of  respect  to  you,  I  myself  was 
Ctuse  of  the  loss  of  that  very  bill  ?  For  the 
t  lord  who  brought  it  in,  and  who,  I  must 
has  m«cl»  merit  for  this  and  some  other  mea- 
I,  at  my  request  consented  to  put  it  off  for  a 
t,  which  the  speaker's  illness  lenj^henetl  to  a 
|(^ht;  and  then  the  frantick  tumult  ahovit 
fy  drove  that  and  every  rational  business  from 
louse.  So  that  if  I  choose  to  m:ike  a  dejcncc 
fself,  on  tl>e  little  principles  of  a  culprit,  plead- 
n  his  exculpation,  I  mitcht  not  only  secure  my 
IhtAl,  but  make  merit  with  the  opposers  of  the 
But  I  shall  do  no  such  thing.  The  truth  is, 
'1  did  occjuiiion  the  loss  of  the  bill,  and  by  a 
f  caused  by  my  respect  to  you.  But  sucli  an 
I  wjw  never  In  my  contemplation.  And  [  am 
Ir  from  taking  credit  for  the  defeat  of  that 
lure,  tbnt  I  cannot  sufhcientiy  lament  my 
Irtune,  if  but  one  man,  who  oug-ht  to  be  at 
I,  has  passed  a  year  in  prison  by  my  means. 
I  a  debtor  to  the  debtors.  I  confess  judfr- 
'.  I  owe  what,  if  ever  it  be  in  my  power,  I 
most  certainly  pay, — ample  atonement  and 
ous  amends  to  liberty  and  humanity  for  my 
ppy  lapse.  For,  gentlemen,  Lord  Btau- 
Ip'a  bill  was  a  law  of  justice  and  policy,  as 
U  it  went ;  I  say  as  far  as  it  went,  for  its 
:  wttf  it»  being,  in  the  remedial  part,  miserably 
life. 

terr  are  two  capital  faults  in  our  law  with  re- 
I  to  civil  debts.  One  is,  that  every  man  is 
Imed  solvent.  A  presumption,  in  innumer- 
ra«c^,  directly  against  truth.  Tlierefore  the 
IT  is  ordereti,  on  a  supposition  of  ability  and 
,  to  be  coerced  his  liberty  until  he  makes 
lent.  By  this  means,  in  all  cases  of  civil  in- 
BCY,  without  a  parflon  from  his  creditor,  he 
be  imprisoned  for  life  : — and  thus  a  miserable 
ktn  invention  of  artificial  science  operates 
mge  a  civil  into  a  criminal  judcrment,  and 
Jorvt;  misfortune  or  indiscretion  with  a  pu- 
»ent  wlu'ch  the  law  does  not  inflict  on  tlie 
tat  crimes. 

e  Dcxt  fault  is,  that  the  inflicting  of  that 
hmeni  is  not  on  the  opmion  of  an  equal  and 
Ck  jud^  ;  but  is  referred  to  the  arbitrary  dis- 
n  of  a  private,  nay  interested,  and  irritated, 
c,  who  formally  is,  and  substantially 


ou<i:ht  to  be,  tlte  judge,  is  in  reality  no  more  than 
ministerial,  a  more  executive  instrument  of  a  pri- 
vate man.  who  is  at  once  judure  and  party.  Every 
idea  of  judicial  order  is  subverted  by  this  proce- 
dure, if  the  insolvency  be  no  crime,  why  is  it 
punished  with  arbitrary  imprisonment  ?  If  it  be  a 
crime,  why  is  it  delivered  into  private  hands  to 
pardon  without  discretion,  or  to  punish  witliout 
mercy  atid  without  measure  ? 

To  tliese  faults,  g-ross  and  cruel  facts  in  our 
law,  the  excellent  piinciple  of  Lord  Beauchamp's 
bill  applied  some  sort  of  remedy.  !  know  that 
credit  nmst  be  preserved  ;  but  equity  must  be  pre- 
served too  ;  and  it  is  impossible  that  any  thing 
should  be  necessary  to  commerce,  wliich  is  incon- 
sistent with  justice.  The  principle  of  credit  was 
not  weakenetl  by  that  bill.  God  forbid  '.  The 
enforcement  of  that  credit  was  only  put  into  the 
same  pubtick  judicial  hands  on  which  we  depend 
for  our  lives,  and  ali  that  makes  life  dear  to 
us.  But,  indeed,  tliis  business  was  taken  up  too 
warmly  both  here  and  elsewhere.  The  bill  was 
extremely  mistaken.  It  was  supposed  to  enact 
what  it  nex'er  enacted  ;  and  complaints  were  made 
of  clauses  in  it  as  novelties,  which  existed  before 
the  noble  lord  that  brought  in  the  bill  was  born. 
There  was  a  fallacy  that  ran  through  tlie  whole 
of  the  objections.  The  gentlemen  who  opposed 
the  bill  always  argued,  as  if  the  option  lay  be- 
tween that  bill  and  the  ancient  law. — But  this  ig 
a  grand  mistake.  For,  pmctically,  the  option  is 
between, not  that  bill  and  the  old  law,  but  tetween 
that  bill  and  those  occasional  laws,  called  acts  of 
grace.  For  the  operation  of  the  old  law  is  so 
savage,  and  so  inconvenient  to  society,  that  for  a 
long  time  past,  once  in  every  parliament,  and  late- 
ly twice,  the  legislature  has  been  obliged  to  make 
a  general  arbitrary  jail -delivery,  and  at  once  to  set 
open,  by  its  sovereign  authority,  all  the  prisons  in 
England. 

Gentlemen,  I  never  relished  acta  of  grace;  nor 
ever  submitted  to  them  hut  from  despair  of  better. 
They  are  a  dishonourable  invention,  by  which, 
not  from  humanity,  not  from  policy,  but  merely 
because  we  have  not  room  enough  to  hold  these 
victims  of  the  absurdity  of  our  laws,  we  turn 
loose  upon  the  publick  three  or  four  thousand 
naked  wretcheji,  corrupted  by  the  habits,  debased 
by  the  ignominy,  of  a  prison.  If  the  creditor  had 
a  right  to  those  carcases  as  a  natural  security  for 
his  property,  I  am  sure  we  have  no  right  to  de- 
prive him  of  that  security.  But  if  the  few  pounds 
of  flesh  were  not  necessary  to  his  security,  we  had 
not  a  right  to  detain  the  unfortunate  debtor,  witli- 
out any  benefit  at  all  to  the  person  who  confined 
him, — Take  it  as  you  wilt,  we  commit  injustice. 
Now  Ijyrd  Beaucliarap's  bill  intended  to  do  deli- 
berately, and  with  great  caution  and  circumspec- 
tion, upon  each  several  case,  and  with  all  attention 
to  the  just  claimant,  what  nets  of  grace  do  in  a 
much  greater  measure,  and  with  very  little  care, 
caution,  or  delilwration. 

I  suspect  that  here  too,  if  we  contrive  to  oppo*e 
tJiis  bill,  we  shall  be  found  in  a  struggle  a^inst  tho 
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nature  uf  llanos.  For  as  we  grow  eiili|i^htened, 
the  publick  will  not  bear  for  any  length  of  time, 
to  p;iy  for  the  maintenance  of  whole  armies  of  pri- 
soners, nor,  at  their  own  expence,  submit  to  keep 
jails  as  a  sort  of  p^arrisons,  merely  to  fortify  the 
absurd  principle  of  making  men  jiidg:es  in  their 
own  cause.  For  credit  has  little  or  no  concern  in 
this  cruelty.  1  speak  in  a  comraerciai  assembly. 
You  know  that  credit  is  given,  because  capital 
must  be  employed ;  that  men  calculate  the  chances 
of  insolvency ;  and  they  either  withhold  the  credit, 
or  make  the  debtor  pay  the  risk  in  the  price.  The 
coiintinLr-house  has  no  alttance  with  the  jail. 
Holland  understands  trade  as  well  as  we,  and  she 
has  done  much  more  than  this  obnoxious  bill  in- 
tended to  do.  There  was  not,  wfiea  Mr.  Howard 
visited  Holland,  more  than  one  prisoner  for  debt 
in  the  j^reat  city  of  Rotterdam,  Althoug:h  Lord 
Beauchanip's  act  (which  wus  previous  to  this  bill. 
^ftnd  intended  to  feel  the  way  for  it)  has  already 
Tpreserved  liberty  to  thousands  ;  and  though  it  is 
[not  three  years  since  the  last  act  of  grace  passed, 
yet  by  Mr.  Howard's  last  account,  there  were  near 
tlirce  thousand  again  tn  jail.  I  cannot  name  tJiis 
gentleman  without  remarking  that  his  labours  and 
[■■writings  liave  done  much  to  open  the  eyes  and 
hearts  of  mankind.  He  has  visited  all  Europe, — 
not  to  survey  the  sumptnoiisness  of  palaces,  or  the 
.statcliness  of  temples ;  not  to  make  accurate 
^measurements  of  the  remains  of  ancient  grandeur, 
nor  to  form  a  scale  of  the  curiosity  of  modern  art ; 
not  to  collect  medafs,  or  collate  manuscripts  : — 
but  to  dive  into  the  depths  of  dungeons;  to  plunge 
into  the  infection  of  hospitals  ;  to  survey  the  man- 
sions of  sorrow  and  pain ;  to  take  the  gauge  and 
dimensions  of  misery,  depression,  and  contempt ; 
to  remember  the  forgotten,  to  attend  to  the  neg- 
lected, to  visit  the  forsaken,  and  to  compare  and 
collate  the  distresses  of  all  men  in  all  countries. 
Hh  plan  is  original ;  and  it  is  as  full  of  genius  as 
Jt  is  of  humanity,  it  was  a  voyage  of  discovery  ; 
a  circumnavigation  of  charity.  Already  tlie  be- 
l<1iefit  of  his  labour  is  felt  more  or  less  in  every 
country:  I  hope  he  will  anticipate  his  final  reward, 
by  seeing  all  its  eftects  fully  realized  in  his  own. 
,He  will  receive,  not  by  detail  but  in  gross,  the 
eward  of  those  who  visit  the  prisoner ;  and  he 
has  so  forestalled  and  monopolized  this  branch  of 
charity,  that  there  will  be,  I  trust,  little  room  to 
merit  by  such  acts  of  benevolence  hereafter. 

Nothing  now  remains  to  trouble  you  with,  but 
the  fourth  charge  against  me— die  business  of  the 
Roman  Calholicks.  It  is  a  business  closely  con- 
nected with  the  rest.  They  are  all  on  one  and  the 
same  principle.  My  little  scheme  of  conduct, 
such  as  it  i*^  is  all  arranged.  I  could  do  nothing 
but  what  I  have  done  on  this  subject,  without 
confounding  the  whole  train  of  my  ideas,  and  dis- 
turbing the  whole  oi-der  of  my  life.  Gentlemen, 
1  ought  to  a|mlogi;e  to  you  for  seeming  to  think 
any  thing  at  all  nece&sary  to  be  said  upon  this 
matter.  The  calumny  is  fitter  to  be  scrawled  with 
the  midnight  chalk  of  incendiaries,  with  "  No 
popery,"  on  walU  and  doors  of  dtxoted  liouses. 


than  to  be  mentioned  in  any  civilized  ci 
I  had  heard,  that  the  spirit  of  discontent 
subject  was  very  prevalent  here.  With 
1  ^nd  that  I  have  been  grossly  mtsinfon 
it  exists  at  all  in  this  city,  the  laws  have 
its  exertions,  and  our  morals  have  shame 
penrance  in  day-light.  I  have  pursued  t 
wlierever  I  could  trace  it ;  but  it  still  fl 
me.  It  was  a  ghost  which  all  had  hearc 
none  had  seen.  None  would  acknowlei 
he  thought  the  publick  proceeding  with  r 
our  Catholick  dtssenterB  to  be  blamab 
several  were  sorry  it  had  made  an  ill  in: 
upon  others,  and  that  my  interest  was  hui 
share  in  the  business.  I  find  with  satisfac 
pride,  tirat  not  above  four  or  five  in  this  c 
I  dare  say  ihe^  misled  by  some  gross 
scntution)  have  signed  that  symbol 
and  bond  of  sedition,  that  libel  on  tit 
religion  and  English  character,  the 
Association.  It  is  therefore,  gentleme 
way  of  cure  but  of  prevention,  and  lest  c 
of  wicked  men  may  prevail  over  the  int^ 
any  one  amongst  us,  that  I  think  it  necea 
open  to  you  the  merits  of  this  transaction  | 
much  at  lat^e  :  and  I  beg  your  patience  up 
for.  although  the  reasonings  tliat  have  been 
to  depreciate  the  act  are  of  little  force,  and  ill 
the  authority  of  the  men  concerned  in  this  i 
sign  is  not  very  imposing ;  yet  the  audadw 
of  these  conspirators  against  the  national  ha 
and  the  extensive  wickedness  of  their  aU« 
have  raised  persons  of  little  importance  to  ad 
of  evil  eminence,  and  imparted  a  sort  of  ii 
dignity  to  proceedings  that  had  their  orij 
only  the  meanest  and  blindest  malice. 

In  explaining  to  you  the  proceeding*  of* 
menl  which  have  been  complained  of,  I  wB 
to  you, — Erst,  die  thing  that  was  done;-' 
tiie  persons  who  did  it ; — and  lastly.  iIk  p* 
and  reasons  upon  which  the  legislature  pw* 
in  diis  deliberate  act  of  publick  justice  Hi 
tick  prudence.  ■ 

GenUemen,  the  condition  of  our  naturti" 
that  we  buy  our  blessings  at  a  price.  Thf  ^ 
mation,  one  of  the  greatest  periods  of  hnn* 
provement,  was  a  time  of  trouble  and  f'un™ 
The  vast  structure  of  superstition  and  IJ™ 
which  had  been  for  ages  in  rearing,  and  "k" 
combined  with  die  interest  of  die  great  •n«l'' 
many,  which  was  moulded  into  ih*  !*■ 
manners,  and  civil  institutions  of  nsiii 
blended  with  the  frame  and  policy  of  i 
not  be  brought  to  the  ground  withoat 
struggle  ;  nor  could  it  fall  without  a 
cussion  of  itself  and  all  about  it.  Wbcnl 
revolution  was  attempted  in  a  more  re 
by  government,  it  was  opposed  by  plot»( 
lions  of  the  people  ;  when  by  popul»r 
was  repressed  as  rebellion  by  die  hand  < 
and  bloody  executions  (often  blc 
marked  die  whole  of  its  pnograH 
stages.  The  affaire  of  rclitnon, 
longer  heard  of  in  the  (umult  of  our 
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f,  made  a  principal  iiigretlieiit  in  llie  wars 
I  ittcks  of  that  time  ;  tJm  entluisiasm  of  re- 
drew a  gloom  over  the  politicks ;  and  yyuli- 
crests  poisoned  and  perverted  the  spirit  of 
upon  all  sides.     The  Protestant  religion 
violent  struggle,  infected,  as  iJie  Popish 
n  before,  by  worldly  interests  and  worldly 
t,  became  a  persecutor  in  its  turn,  sonie- 
%f   tlie  new  sects,  which  carried  their  own 
Wes  further  than  it  was  convenienl  to  the 
!^   reformers ;  and  always  of  the  body  from 
'  Xliey  parted  :    and  tliis  persecuting  spirit 
'^>ol  only  from  the  bitterness  of  rettiiiution, 
bin  the  merciless  policy  of  fear. 
**^Hs  long  before  the  spirit  of  true  piety  and 
Wisdom,   involved  in  the   principles  of  the 
ation,  cuuld  be  depurated  from  the  dre;:^ 
ulence  of  the  contention  with  which  it  wcis 
throiig^h.       However,  (uitil  this  he  done, 
Information  is  not  complete ;  and  those  who 
tliemselves  good  Protestants,  from  their  ani- 
•y  to  others,  are  in  that  respect  no  Protestants 
It  was  at  first  thought  necessary,  perhaps, 
pose  to  Popery  another  Popery,  to  get  the 
t  of  it.     Whatever  was  the  cause,  laws  were 
I  in  many  countries,  and  in  this  ktn^lom  in 
bular,  against   Papists,  which  are  as  bloody 

Kof  tliose  which  had  been  enacted  by  the 
princes  and  slates ;  and  where  those  laws 
jllot  bloody,  in  my  opinion  they  were  worse  ; 
Were  slow,  cruel  outrages  on  our  nature, 
men  alive  only  to  insult  in  their  persons 
of  the  rights  and  feelings  of  humanity. 
statutes,  because  I  would  spare  yt^ur 
ears  the  repetition  of  such  shocking  things  ; 
come  to  iliat  particular  law,  the  repeal  of 
has  produced  so  many  unnatural  and  uncx- 
li  conBec|ucnces. 

tute  was  fabricated  in  the  year  1699^  by 

tlie  saying  mass  (a  church-service  in  the 

tongue,  not  exactly  the  same  as  our  liturgy, 

try  near  it,  and  containing  no  ofence  whal- 

r  agninst  the  laws,  or  against  good  morals) 

t»rg«»|  into  a  crime,  piini.shable  with  }>erpe- 

bipri^nment.     The  teaching  school,  an  use- 

"i  virtuous  occupation,  even  the  leaching  in 

li  fiunily.  was  in  every  Calholick  subjected 

Mine  iin proportioned  punishment.     Vnur 

hrr,  and  the   bread   of  your  children,  was 

for  a  ftccuniary  reward  to  stimulate  avarice 

•  wlial  nature  refused,  to  inform  and  prose- 

tm  tliis  law.     Every  Roman  Calholick  was, 

t  the  name  act,  to  forfeit   his  estate   to  his 

tn  Protestant  relation,  until,  through  a  pro- 

ta  of  what  he  did  not  believe,  he  redeemed  by 

ypocrisy,  what  the  law  had  transferred  to  the 

n   as   the    recompense   of  his   profligacy. 

thus  tuntfcd  out  of  doors  from  his  paternal 

>.,  he  was  disabled  from  acquiring  any  other 

I)'  industry,  donation,  or  charity  ;    but   was 

igncr  in  his  native  land,  only  Iw- 

led  the  religion,  along  with  the  pro- 

imnded  down  to  him   from  those  who  had 

old  initabiiants  of  that  land  before  hmi. 


Does  any  one  who  hears  me  approve  this  scheme 
of  things,  or  tl«ink  there  is  common  justice,  com- 
mon sense,  or  common  honesty  in  any  part  of  it  ? 
If  any  does,  let  him  say  it,  and  I  am  ready  to  dis- 
cuss the  point  with  temper  and  candour.  But  in- 
stead of  approving,  I  perceive  a  virtuous  indigna- 
tion beginning  to  rise  in  your  minds  on  the  mere 
cold  stating  of  the  statute. 

But  what  will  you  feel,  when  you  know  from 
history  how  lliis  statute  passed,  and  what  were  the 
motives,  and  what  the  nxode  of  making  it  ?  A 
party  in  this  nation,  enemies  to  the  system  of  the 
Revolution,  were  in  opposition  to  the  government 
of  King  William.  They  knew  that  our  glorious 
deliverer  was  an  enemy  to  all  persecution.  They 
knew  that  he  came  to  free  us  from  shivery  and  po- 
pery, out  of  a  coimtry  where  a  third  of  tlie  people 
are  contented  Catholics  under  a  Protestant  go- 
vernment. He  caaiie  with  a  part  of  his  army  com- 
posed of  those  very  Catliolicks,  to  overset  the 
power  of  a  popish  prince.  Such  is  the  etlcct  of  a 
tolerating  spirit :  and  so  much  is  liberty  served  in 
every  way,  and  by  all  persons,  by  a  manly  adhe- 
rence to  Its  own  principles.  Whilst  freedom  is  true 
to  itself,  every  thing  becomes  subject  to  it ;  and  its 
very  adversaries  are  an  instrument  in  its  hands. 

The  fjarty  I  speak  of  (tike  some  amongst  us  who 
would  disparage  the  best  friends  of  tlieir  country) 
resolved  to  make  tlie  king  either  violate  his  prin- 
ciples of  toleration,  or  incur  the  odium  of  protect- 
ing Papists.  They  tlierefore  brought  in  tliis  bill, 
and  made  it  purposely  wicked  and  absurd  tliat  it 
might  be  rejected.  The  then  court- party,  disco- 
vcjing  liieir  game,  turned  the  tables  on  them,  and 
returned  their  bill  to  them  stutfo.1  witli  still  greater 
absurdities,  that  its  loss  might  lie  upon  its  original 
autltors.  They,  finding  their  own  ball  thrown 
back  to  tliem,  kicked  it  back  again  to  their  adver- 
saries. And  thus  this  act,  loaded  with  the  double 
injustice  of  two  parties,  neither  of  whom  intended 
to  pass  what  they  hoped  tlie  other  would  be  per- 
suaded to  reject,  went  through  the  legislature,  con- 
trary (o  the  real  wish  of  all  parts  of  it,  and  of  alt 
the  parties  that  composed  it.  In  this  manner  these 
insolent  and  profligate  factions,  as  if  they  were 
pliiying  with  balls  and  counters,  made  a  sport  of 
the  fortunes  and  the  liberties  of  their  fellow-crea- 
tures. Other  acts  of  persecution  have  been  acts 
of  malice.  This  was  a  subversion  of  justice  from 
wantonness  and  petulance.  Look  into  the  history 
of  Bishop  Burnet.  He  is  a  witness  without  ex- 
cept if  in. 

The  effects  of  the  act  liave  lieen  as  mischievous, 
as  its  origin  was  ludicrous  and  shameful.  From 
that  time  every  person  of  that  communion,  lay 
and  ecclesiastick,  has  been  obliged  to  fiy  from  tlie 
face  of  day.  The  clergy,  concealed  in  garrets  of 
private  houses,  or  obliged  to  take  a  shelter  (hardly 
safe  to  themselves,  but  infinitely  dangerous  to 
their  country)  under  the  privileges  of  foreign  mi- 
nisters, officiated  as  their  servants,  and  under  their 
protection.  The  whole  body  of  the  Catliolicks, 
condemned  to  beggary  and  to  ignorance  in  their 
native  land,  have  been  obliged  to  learn  liie  priu- 
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oiples  of  IclkTs,  at  the  hazard  of  ul)  their  other 
principles  from  the  charily  of  your  ejieraies.  They 
have  been  taxed  to  their  ruin  at  the  pleasure  of 
necessitous  and  proflij^te  relations,  ana  according- 
to  U>e  measure  of  their  necessity  and  profligacy. 
Examples  of  this  are  many  and  affecting.  Some 
of  them  are  known  by  a  friend  who  stands  near 
me  in  this  hall.  It  is  but  six  or  seven  years  since 
a  clerjrvman  of  the  name  of  Malony,  a  man  of 
moraJs,  neitlier  guilty  nor  accused  of  any  tiling 
noxious  to  the  stale,  was  condemned  to  pcrpettial 
impri;M)nmenr  for  cxercisint^  the  functions  of  his 
relipon  ;  and  after  lying  in  jail  two  or  three  years, 
was  relieved  by  the  mercy  of  government  from 
perpetual  imprisonment,  on  condition  of  perpetual 
banishment.  A  brother  of  the  E;ul  of  Shrews- 
bury, a  Talbot,  a  name  respectable  in  this  countrv, 
whilst  its  glory  is  any  part  of  its  concern,  was 
hauled  to  the  bar  of  the  Old  Bailey,  among  com- 
mon felons,  and  only  escaped  tlie  same  doom, 
either  by  some  errour  in  the  process,  or  that  the 
wretch  who  brought  him  there  could  not  correctly 
describe  his  person  ;  1  now  forget  which. — In 
short,  the  persecution  would  never  have  relented 
for  a  moment,  if  the  judges,  superseding  (though 
with  an  ambiguous  example)  the  strict  rule  of  their 
artiBcial  duty  by  the  higher  obligation  of  their 
conscience,  did  not  constantly  throw  every  diffi- 
culty in  the  way  of  such  informers.  But  so  inef- 
fectual is  the  power  of  legal  evasion  against  legal 
iniquity,  that  it  was  but  the  other  day,  that  a  lady 
of  condition,  beyond  the  middle  of  life,  was  on 
the  point  of  being  stripped  of  her  whole  fortune 
by  a  near  relation,  to  whom  she  had  been  a  friend 
and  benefactor  :  and  she  must  have  been  totally 
ruined,  without  a  power  of  redress  or  mitigation 
from  the  courts  of  law,  had  not  the  legislature  it- 
self rushed  in,  and  by  a  special  act  of  parliament 
rescued  her  from  the  injustice  of  its  own  statutes. 
One  of  the  acts  authorising  such  things  was  tliat 
which  we  in  part  repealed,  knowing  what  our 
duty  was  :  and  doing  that  duty  as  men  of  honour 
and  virtue,  as  good  Protestants,  and  as  good  citi- 
zens. Let  him  stand  forth  that  disapproves  what 
we  have  done  ! 

Gentlemen,  bad  laws  are  the  worst  sort  of 
tyranny.  In  such  a  country  as  this  they  are  of  all 
bad  things  the  worst,  worse  by  far  than  any  where 
else  ;  and  they  derive  a  particular  malignity  even 
from  t!ie  wisdom  and  soundness  of  the  rest  of  our 
institutions.  For  very  obvious  reasons  you  cannot 
trust  the  crown  with  a  dispensing  power  over  any 
of  your  laws.  However,  a  government,  be  it  as 
bad  OS  it  mav,  will,  in  the  exercise  of  a  discretion- 
ary power,  discriminate  times  and  persons ;  and 
will  not  ordinarily  pursue  any  man,  when  its  own 
safely  is  not  c<»nccrned.  A  mercenary  informer 
knows  no  distinction.  Under  such  a  system,  the 
obnoxious  people  are  slaves,  not  only  to  the  ijo- 
venimcnt,  hut  they  live  at  the  mercy  of  every  in- 
dividual ;  they  are  at  once  the  slaves  of  the  whole 
community,  and  of  every  part  of  it ;  and  the  worst 
id  most  unmerciful  men  are  those  on  whose 
Inesf  they  most  depend. 


In  tins  situation  men  not  only  shrink  frut 
frowns  of  a  stern  magistrate  ;  but  they  are  ot 
to  fiy  from  their  very  species.     The  seed* 
stnirlion  are  sown   in  civil   intercourse,  io 
habitudes.     The   blood  of  wholesome  kindred 'a' 
infected.     Their  tables  and  betis  are  £urrouaiU| 
with  snares.     All  the  means  given  by  ProridaKi 
to  make  life  safe  and  comfortable,  are  penoiirf 
into  instruments  of  terrour  and  lumient.    "tt*! 
8f>ecieB  of  universal  subserviency,  lliat  make>lk 
very  servant  who  waits  behind  your  chair  the  ariiierj 
of  your  life  and  fortune,  has  such  a  tendeo 
degrade  and  abase  mankind,  and  lo  dcprivel 
of  that  assured  and  liberal  state  of  mind, 
alone  can  make  us  what  we  ought  to  be, 
vow  to  Gwl  1  wotild  sooner  bring  rnyself  to  ptfltl 
man  to  immediate  death  for  opinions  I  di-I'lr^. 
and  so  to  get  rid  of  the  niun  and  his  C'[ 
once,   than    lo    fret  Inm  witli    a    feven- 
tainted   with   the  jail-distemper  of  a  cent 
servitude,  to  keep  him  above  ground  an 
mass  of  putrefaction,  corrupted  himself,  andt 
rupting  all  about  him. 

The  act  repealed  was  of  this  direct  ten 
and  it  was  made    in    the  manner  which  I 
related  to  you.     I  will  now  tell  you  by  wheal 
bill  of  repeal  was  brought  into  parliament.    I( 
it  has  been   industriously  given  out  in  tini ' 
(from  kindness  to  nic,  unquestionably)  that  1 1 
the  mover  or  the  seconder.     The  fact  is,  1  did  I 
once  open  my  lips  on  the  subject  during  iJk  ' 
progress  of  the  bill.     I  do  not  say  this  asdis 
ing  mv  share  in  that  measure.     Very  far  fr  >!«*' 
I  inform   you  of  this  fact,  lest  1  should  n.x'i'  »j 
arrogate  to  myself   the    merits  which  MMf\ 
others.     To  have  been  the  man  chosen  outfcl 
deem  our  fellow-citizens  from  slavery:  tt>| 
our  laws  from  absurdity  and  mjustice;  ti 
cleanse  our  religion  from  the  blot  and  8tainof| 
secution,  would  be  an  honour  and  happino*^ 
which  my  wislies  would  undoubtetlly  asuire; 
lo  which  nothing  but  my  wislies  could  lave] 
sihly  entitled  me.     That  great  work  wm  in  I" 
in  every  respect  far    better  quulified  tfau 
The  mover  of  the  bill  was  Sir  George  Sanle. 

When  an  act  of  great  and  signal  humanriti 
to  l>e  done,    and   done  with  all  the  neifiht 
authority  that  belonged  to  it,  the  world  »o«lil 
its  eves  upon  none  hut  him.     I   hope  ti* 
things  which  have  a  tendency  to  bless  or  lo  i 
life  have  wholly  escape<l  my  observation  la  * 
passage  through  it.     I  have  souglit  the 
ance  of  that  gentleman,  and  have  seen  himiil 
situations.     He  is  a  true  genius  :  w»ll>  an  ub 
standing  vigorous,  and  acute,  and  r-^"'"' 
distinguishing  even  to  excess;  and  illii 
a  most  unbounded,  peculiar,  and  ongmai  i»j 
imagination .    W  ith  these  he  potiesMs  naaj  < 
tial  and   instrumental  advantages;  and  ht ' 
use  of  them  all.     His  fort  tine  is  among;  ibtl 
a  fortune  which,  wholly  unincumbered,  ci  t'l 
witJi  one  single  charge  from  luxury,  vwnity.wJ 
cess,  sinks  under  the  benevolen. 
This  private   benevolence,  cxp\ 
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«n,  render*  liis  whole  being  the  estate  of 
lick,  in  which  he  hus  not  leiierved  a  peca- 
r  himself  of  profit,  divereion,  or  relaxation. 
ihe  session,  the  first  in,  and  the  lust  out  of 
Re  of  commons  ;  he  passes  from  the  senate 
lainp  ;  and  seldom  seein<;  the  seat  of  hi» 
rs,  he  is  always  in  the  senate  to  serve  his 
,  or  in  the  field  to  defend  iL  But  in  all 
ou^ht  compositions,  some  particulars  stand 
•e  eminently  than  the  rest;  and  the  things 
'ill  carry  his  name  lo  posterity,  are  his  two 

mean  that  for  a  limitation  of  the  claims  of 
wn  upon  landed  estates ;  and  this  fur  the 

tlie  Roman  Calholicks.  By  tiic  former, 
emancipated  property ;  by  the  latter  hr 
ieied  conscience  ;  and  by  both  he  has 
that  grand  lesson  to  govetnnient  and  sub- 
|o  longer  to  regard  eacli  oilier  as  adverse 

was  the  mover  of  the  act  that  is  com- 
of  by  men,  who  are  not  quite  so  good  as 
in  act,  most  as^^uredly  not  brought  in  by 
m  any  partiality  to  the  sect  which  is  the 
>f  it.  For,  among  his  faults.  I  rcallv  can- 
>  reckoning  a  greater  degree  of  prejudice 
that  people,  than  becomes  so  wise  a  man. 
that  he  inclines  to  a  sort  of  disgust,  mixed 
M)nsiderable  degree  of  asperity,  to  the  sys- 
tid  he  has  few,  or  rullior  no,  liabits  with 
its  professors.  What  he  has  done  was  on 
her  motives.  The  motives  were  those,  which 
ftred  in  his  excellent  speech  on  his  motion 
bill ;  namely,  his  exlrenje  zeal  to  the  Fro- 
fcligion.  wliich  he  thought  utterly  disgraced 
Kt  of  1699  ;  and  his  rooted  hatred  to  all 
f  oppression,  under  any  colour,  or  upon 
itence  whatsoever. 

leconder  was  worthy  of  the  mover,  and  of 
lioQ.  I  was  not  the  seconder;  it  was  Mr. 
ig.  Recorder  of  this  city.     I  shall  say  the 

aim,  because  his  near  relation  to  you 
you  more  particularly  acquainted  with  his 

But  I  should  appear  little  acquainted  wttli 
r  little  sensible  of  them,  if  I  could  utter  his 
rti  this  occasion  without  expressing  my 
for  his  character.     I  am  not  afraid  of  of- 

n  most  learned  body,  and  most  je.^lous  of 
itation  for  that  learning,  when  I  say  he  is 
t  of  his  profession.  It  is  a  point  settled  hy 
lio  settle  every  thing  else  ;  and  I  nuist  add 

am  enabled  to  say  from  my  own  Ion?  and 
|>»ervation)  that  there  is  not  a  man,  of  any 
on,  or  in  any  situation,  of  a  more  erect 
Icpcndent  spirit ;  of  a  more  proud  honour  ; 
manly  mind  ;  a  more  firm  ami  detLrmined 
f.  Assure  yourselves,  that  the  names  of 
m  men  will  bear  a  great  load  of  prejudice 
nher  scale  before  they  can  be  entirely  out- 

I  this  mover,  and  this  seconder,  agreed  tiic 
of  commons ;   the  whale   house  of 
^fiole  bench  of  bishops  ;   the  king :  the 
opposition ;    all   the   distinguished 
iblishment;  all  the  eminent  lights 


(for  they  were  consulted )  of  thedissenting  churches. 
This  according  voice  of  national  wisdom  ought  to 
be  listened  to  with  reverence.  To  say  that  all 
these  descriptions  of  Englishmen  unanimously  con- 
curred in  a  scheme  for  introducmg  the  t'alholick 
religion,  or  that  none  of  them  understood  the  na- 
ture and  effects  of  what  they  were  doing  so  well 
as  a  few  obscure  clubs  of  people,  whose  names  you 
never  heard  of,  is  shamelessly  absurd.  Surely  it 
is  paying  a  miserable  compliment  to  the  religion  we 
profess,  to  suggest,  tliat  every  thing  eminent  in  the 
kingdom  is  inditlerent,  or  even  adverse,  to  that  reli- 
gion, and  that  its  security  is  wholly  abandoned  to 
the  leni  of  those,  who  Imve  nothing  but  their  zeal 
to  distinguish  them,  In  weighing  this  unanimous 
concurrence  of  whatever  the  luition  has  to  boast 
of,  I  hope  you  will  recollect,  that  all  these  concur- 
ring parlies  do  by  no  means  love  one  another 
enough  to  agree  in  any  point,  which  was  not,  both 
evidently,  and  imporlanlly,  riglit. 

To  prove  tliis ;  to  prove  that  the  measure  was 
both  clearly  and  materially  proper,  I  will  next  lay 
before  you  (as  i  promised)  the  political  grounds 
and  reasons  for  the  repeal  of  that  penal  statute ; 
and  the  motives  to  its  repeal  at  that  particidar 
lime. 

Gentlemen,  America when  the  English  na- 
tion seeiiied  to  be  dangerously,  if  not  irrecoverably, 
divided ;  when  one,^  and  that  the  most  growing 
branch,  was  torn  from  the  parent  stock,  and  in- 
grafted on  the  power  of  France,  a  gi"eat  terroiir 
fell  upon  this  kingdom.  Un  a  sudden  we  awaken- 
ed fiom  our  dreams  of  conquest,  and  saw  our- 
selves threatened  with  an  immediate  invasion  ; 
which  we  were  at  that  lime  very  ill  prepared  lo  re- 
sist. You  remember  the  cloud  iJtat  gloomed  over 
us  all.  In  tljal  hour  of  oiir  dismay,  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  hiding-places  into  which  the  indiscri- 
minate rigour  of  our  statutes  had  driven  tliem, 
came  out  the  body  of  the  Roman  Calholicks.  They 
appeared  before  the  steps  of  a  tottering  throne, 
with  one  of  the  most  sober,  measured,  steady,  and 
duliiii]  addresses  that  was  ever  presented  to  the 
crown.  It  was  no  holiday  ceremony  ;  no  anniver- 
sary compliment  of  parade  and  show.  It  was 
signed  by  almost  every  genllemen  of  that  persua- 
sion, of  note  or  properly,  in  Ensriand.  .At  such  a 
crisis,  nothing  but  a  decided  resolution  to  stand  or 
fall  with  their  country  could  have  dictated  such 
an  address  ;  the  direct  tendency  of  which  was  to 
cutoff  ail  retreat;  and  to  render  them  peculiarly 
obnoxious  lo  un  invader  of  their  own  communion. 
The  address  shewed  what  I  long  languished  lo 
see,  that  all  the  subject*  of  England  had  cast 
ofl'  all  foreign  views  and  connexions,  and  that 
every  man  looked  for  his  relief  from  every  griev- 
ance, at  the  hands  only  of  his  own  natural  govern- 
ment. 

It  was  necessary,  on  our  part,  that  the  natural 
government  should  shew  itself  worthy  of  that 
name.  It  was  necessary,  at  the  crisis  1  speak  of, 
that  the  supreme  power  of  the  state  should  meet 
the  conciliatory  dispositions  of  the  subject.  To 
delay  protection  would  be  lo    reject  allegiance. 
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And  wliy  should  it  He  rejected,  or  even  coldly  and 
guspiciciuslv  received  ?  If  any  independent  Catlio- 
lick  state  sliould  choose  to  take  part  with  this 
kingdom  in  a  war  with  France  and  Spain,  that 
bigot  (if  such  a  bigot  could  he  found)  would  be 
heard  with  little  respect,  who  could  dream  of 
objecting  liis  religion  to  an  ally,  whom  the  nation 
•wDidd  not  only  receive  with  its  freest  thanks,  but 
purchase  with  die  last  remains  of  its  exhausted 
treasure.  To  sucli  an  ally  we  should  not  dare  to 
whisper  a  single  syllable  of  thosp^base  and  invidious 
topicks,  upon  which  some  unhappy  men  would 
persuade  the  slate  to  reject  the  duty  and  allegiance 
of  its  own  members.  Is  it  then  because  foreigners 
are  in  a  condition  to  set  our  malice  at  defiance, 
that  with  them  we  are  willing  to  contract  engage- 
ments of  friendship,  and  to  keep  them  with 
fidelity  and  honour;  but  that,  because  wc  conceive 
some  descriptions  of  ojir  countrymen  are  not 
powerful  enough  to  punish  our  malignity,  we  will 
nut  permit  them  to  support  our  common  interest  ? 
Is  it  on  that  ground,  tliat  our  anger  is  to  be 
kindled  by  their  oflered  kindness  ?  Is  it  on  that 
ground,  that  tliey  are  to  be  subjected  to  penalties, 
because  they  are  willing,  by  actual  merit,  to  purge 
themselves  from  imputed  crimes?  Lest  by  an  ad- 
herence to  the  cause  of  their  country,  they  should 
acquire  a  title  (o  fair  and  equitable  treatment,  are 
we  resolved  to  furnish  them  with  causes  of  eternal 
enmity;  and  rather  supply  them  with  just  and 
founded  motives  to  disaffection,  than  not  to  have 
tliat  dtBaffection  in  existence  to  justify  an  oppres- 
sion, which,  not  from  policy  but  disposition,  we 
have  predetermined  to  exercise  ? 

What  shadow  of  reason  could  be  assigned,  why, 
at  a  time  when  the  most  Protestant  part  of  this 
Protestant  empire  found  it  for  \ts  advantage  to 
unite  with  the  two  principal  Popish  states,  to  unite 
itself  in  the  closest  bonds  with  France  and  Spain, 
for  our  destruction,  that  we  should  refuse  to  unite 
with  our  own  Catliolick  countrymen  for  our  own 
preservation  ?  Ought  we,  like  madmen,  to  tear  off 
the  plasters,  that  the  lenient  hand  of  prudence  had 
spread  over  the  wounds  and  gashes,  which  in  our 
deliriimi  of  ambition  we  had  given  to  our  own 
body  ?  No  person  ever  reprobated  the  American 
war  more  tlian  I  did,  and  do,  and  ever  shrdl. 
But  I  never  will  consent  that  we  should  lay  addi- 
Itonal,  voluntary  penalties  on  ourselves,  for  a  fault 
which  carries  but  too  much  of  its  own  punish- 
ment in  its  own  nature.  For  one,  I  was  delighted 
with  the  projxisal  of  internal  peace.  I  accepted 
the  blessing  with  thankfulness  and  transport ;  I 
was  truly  happy  to  find  one  good  effect  of  our  civil 
distractions,  that  they  had  put  an  end  to  all  reli- 
gious strife  and  heart-burning  in  our  own  bowels. 
What  must  be  the  sentiments  of  a  man,  who  would 
wish  to  perpetuate  domeslick  hostility,  when  the 
causes  of  dispute  are  at  an  end  ;  and  who,  crying 
out  for  peace  with  one  part  of  the  nation  on 
llie  most  humiliating  terms,  should  deny  it  to 
those,  who  offer  friendship  without  any  lerm» 
at  all  ? 

But  if  I  was  unable  to  reconcile  such  a  deuiul 


to  the  contracted  principles  of  local  d 
ansvi-er  could  I  give  to  the  broad  claims 4 
humanity  !f  I  confess  to  you  freely,  thatt 
ings  and  distresses  of  tJie  people  of  .Amell 
cruel  war,  have  at  times  affected  me  mfl 
dian  I  can  express.  I  felt  every  Gaxettea 
as  a  blow  upon  my  heart,  which  has  ai 
times  simk  and  fainted  within  me  at  air 
chiefs  brouglil  upon  those  who  bear  t 
brunt  of  war  in  the  heart  of  their  coud 
the  Americans  are  utter  strangers  to  me ; 
among  whom  I  am  not  sure  that  I  hav< 
acquaintance.  Was  1  to  suffer  my  mine 
unacccmntably  warped ;  was  I  to  keep 
quitous  weights  and  measures  of  temper  ai 
son,  as  to  sympatliize  witii  those  who  ari 
rebellion  against  an  authority  whicJi  I  n 
war  with  a  country  which  by  every  ti  ' ' 
be,  and  is,  most  deiir  to  me ;  and  yet 
feeling  at  all  for  the  hardships  and 
suifered  by  men,  who,  by  their  very 
bound  up  in  a  nearer  relation  to  us;  wlio^ 
their  share,  and  more  than  their  shai 
common  prosperity ;  wlio  perform  tbel 
offices  of  social  life,  and  who  obey  the  I** 
full  as  well  as  I  do  ?  Gentlemen,  lliedaiige 
state  being  out  of  ilie  question,  (of  whidb 
tell  you,  statesmen  themselves  are  apt  tol 
too  exquisite  a  sense,)  I  could  assign  nooi 
of  justice,  policy,  or  feeling,  for  not  COB 
most  cordially,  as  most  cordially  I  did  01 
softening  some  part  of  that  shameful  i 
under  which  several  of  my  woTiliy  felloi 
were  groaning. 

Important  effects  followed  this  act  of 
They  appeared  at  home  and  abroad,  to 
benefit  of  this  kingtiom ;    and,  let  me  I 
the  advantage  of  mankind  at  large.   It  bl 
union  among  ourselves.      It  shewed  n 
even  on  tlie  part  of  the  persecuted,  whi 
rally  is  the  weak  side  of  every  coramtifli 
its  most  essential  operation  was  not  in  '. 
The  act  was  immediately,  though  very  in 
copied  in  Ireland  ;  and  tliis  imperfect  trt 
an  imperfect  act.  this  first  faint  skrtch  of! 
wliich  did  little  more  than  dis«'loseapniM 
mark  out  a  disposition,  completed  in  a  Hi 
derful  manner  the  re-union  to  the  stale,  ( 
Catholicks  of  that  country.     It  m»i\i!  o$ 
ought  always  to  have  been, one  famiW, 
one  heart  and  soul,  against  iJie  famiW 
tion,  and  all  other  cofnbinations,  of  ouf 
Wf  have  indeed  obligations  to  that  p«i 
received  such  small  benefits  with  so  ml 
tude ;  »nd  for  which  gratitude  and  atl 
us,  I  am  afraid  tliey  have  sufTcrvd  not 
otJier  places. 

I  dare  say  you  have  all  heard  of  tW 
indulged  to  the  Irish  Catliolicks  rc«idini 
You  have  likewise  heard  with  what  cir 
of  severity  they  have  been  lately  oxpdk 
sea-ports  of  that  kingrlom  ;  driven  iDtQ 
cities ;  and  tlierc  detiiined  as  a 
state.     I  have  good  reason  to 
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'  government  and  our  cause,  (some- 
Uy  oxpres?icd  in  one  of  the  addressts 
licks  of  Ire  land  f)  wiiicb  lias  tlms 
ftn  their  lieads  tlie  indignation  of 
[adrid  ;  to  the  inexpressible  lo&s  of 
|uals,  and  in  future,  perhaps,  to  the 
It  of  the  whole  of  their  body.  Now 
e  should  be  pcrsecijtc*l  in  Spain  for 
bt  to  this  country,  and  persecuted 
f  for  their  supposed  enmity  to  us, 
ling'  reconciliation  of  contradictory 
ihin^  at  once  so  dreadful  and  ridi- 
)  malice  short  of  diabolical  woutd 
Ue  any  human  creatures  in  such  a 
It  honest  men  will  not  forpjet  either 
^  their  sutroritia^s.  Tliere  are  men 
hist,  there  are)  who,  ont  of  love  to 
tnd  their  kind,  would  torture  their 
Id  excuses  for  the  mistakes  of  their 
I  who,  to  stifle  dissension,  would 
doubtful  appearances  with  the  ut- 
luch  men  will  never  persuade  them- 
te^enious  and  reined  in  discovering' 
Id  treason  in  the  manifest,  palpable 
be:  loyalty.  Persecution  is  so  un- 
ta,  that  ttiey  gladly  snatch  the  very 
ty  of  laying  aside  all  the  tricks  and 
i\  polilicks  ;  and  of  returning  home, 
irksome  and  vexatious  wanderino^, 
bmily  mansion,  to  the  g^rand  social 
unites  all  men,  in  all  descriptions, 
Kdow  of  an   equal   and   impartial 

ther  sort,  I  mean  the  bigot  ted  ene- 
f,  may,  perhaps  in  their  politicks, 
Bnt  of  the  i^ood  or  ill  aflection  of 
lof  Eno^land,  who  are  but  a  liand- 
[enough  to  torment,  but  not  enough 
bs  not  so  many,  of  both  sexes  and 
fifty  tliousand.  But,  gentlemen,  it 
may  not  know,  that  the  people  of 
t  in  Ireland  amount  at  least  to  six- 
Ben  hundred  thousand  souls.  I  do 
Igperate  the  number.  A  nation  to  be 
Whilst  we  were  masters  of  tlie  sea, 
k  America,  and  in  alliance  with 
I  of  tlie  continent,  we  might  per- 
Bmote  corner  of  Euro[)e,  afford  to 
I  impunity*  But  there  is  a  revolu- 
kuts,  which  makes  it  prudent  to  be 
|bte  awkward  contest  with  Ireland 
lad  religion  been  thrown  in,  to  fer- 
(wtter  the  mass  (jf  discontents,  the 
kight  have  been  truly  dreadful.  But 
b&t  cau«e  of  quarrel  was  previouslv 
k  wisdom  of  the  acts  I  am  corn- 
land,  where  I  admit  the  dan^^r 
tent  of  that  ^XTSuasion  to  be  less 
yet  even  here,  had  we  listened 
(  of  fanaticism  and  folly,  we  mifjht 
burselvcs  very  deeply  ;  and  wound- 
very  tender  part.  You  are  ap- 
Catholicks  of  Etvglaiid  consittt 


mostly  of  our  best  manufacturers.  Had  the  le- 
gislature chosen,  instead  of  returning  their  decla- 
rations of  duty  with  correspondent  good-will,  to 
drive  (hem  to  despair,  tliere  is  a  country  at  ihcir 
very  door,  to  which  they  would  be  invited ;  a 
country  in  all  respects  as  good  as  ours,  and  witli 
the  finest  cities  in  the  world  ready  buik  to  receive 
them.  And  thus  tlie  bigotry  of  a  free  counti">', 
and  in  an  enlightened  age,  would  have  re-penpled 
the  cities  of  Flanders,  which,  in  the  darkness  of 
two  hundred  years  ago,  irad  been  desolated  by  tlie 
superstition  of  a  cruel  tyrant.  Our  nianufaclurers 
were  the  growlli  of  the  persecutions  in  the  IjOvv 
Countries.  What  a  spe<tacle  would  it  be  to  Eu- 
rope, to  see  us  at  this  time  of  day,  baUuicing  the 
account  of  tyranny  with  those  very  countries,  and 
by  our  jxTsecutions  driving  back  trade  and  manu- 
facture, as  a  sort  of  vagabonds,  to  their  original 
settlement !  But  I  trust  we  shall  be  saved  this  last 
of  dis[jraces. 

So  far  as  to  the  effect  of  the  act  on  the  interests 
of  this  nation.  With  regard  to  the  interests  of 
mankind  at  large^  I  am  sure  tbe  benefit  was  very 
considerable.  Long  before  this  act,  hideed,  the 
spirit  of  toleration  began  to  gain  ground  in  Europe, 
In  Holland,  the  third  part  of  the  people  are 
t'atholtcks ;  they  live  at  ease;  and  are  a  sound 
part  of  the  state.  In  many  parts  of  Germany, 
Protestants  and  Papists  partake  the  same  cities,  the 
same  councils,  and  even  the  same  churches.  The 
unbounded  liberality  of  the  kin^  of  Prussia's  con- 
duct on  t)iis  occasion  is  known  to  all  the  world; 
and  it  is  of  a  piece  with  the  other  grand  maxims 
of  his  reign.  The  magnanimity  of  the  imperial 
court,  breaking  through  the  narrow  principles  of 
its  predecessors,  has  indulged  it??  Protestant  sub- 
jects, not  only  with  property,  with  worsliip,  with 
liberal  education ;  but  with  honours  and  trusts, 
both  civil  and  military.  A  worthy  Protestant  gen- 
tleman of  this  country  now  fills,  and  fills  with 
credit,  a  high  office  in  the  Austrian  Netherlands. 
Even  the  Lutheran  obstinacy  of  Sweden  has  thawed 
at  length,  and  opened  a  toleration  to  all  religions. 
I  know  myself,  that  in  France  the  Protestants  begin 
to  be  at  rest.  The  army,  which  in  that  country 
is  every  thing,  is  open  to  them ;  and  some  of  the 
military  rewards  and  decorations  which  the  laws 
deny,  arc  suppliefl  by  otliers,  to  make  tlie  service 
acceptable  and  honourable.  The  first  minister  of 
finance,  in  that  country,  is  a  Protestant.  Two 
\  ears'  war  witlioul  a  tax  is  aiuong  the  first-firuits 
of  their  liberality.  Tarnished  as  the  glory  of  tliis 
nation  is,  and  as  far  as  it  has  waded  into  tlic  shades 
of  un  erlij>8e,  some  beams  of  its  former  illumina- 
tion still  plav  upjn  its  surface  ;  and  what  is  done 
in  England  is  still  looked  to,  as  argument,  and  as 
example.  It  is  certainly  true,  that  no  law  of  this 
country  ever  met  with  such  universal  applause 
abroad,  or  was  so  likely  to  produce  the  perfection 
of  that  tolerating  spirit,  which,  as  I  observed,  has 
been  long  gaining  ground  in  Elurope ;  for  abroad, 
it  was  universally  thought  that  we  had  done,  what, 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  we  had  not :  ihey  thought  we 
had  granted  a  full  toleration.     That  opinion  was 
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liowever  so  tar  from  liurtlnp^  tJie  ProtesUint  cause, 
that  I  declare,  with  the  most  serious  solemnity,  my 
firm  belief,  that  no  one  thing  done  for  these  fifty 
years  past  was  so  likely  to  prove  deeply  beneficial 
to  our  religion  at  large  as  Sir  George  Savile's  net. 
In  its  effects  it  was  **  an  act  for  tolerating  and  pro- 
"  tecting  Protestantism  throughout  Europe  ;"  and 
I  hope  that  those,  who  were  taking  steps  for  the 
quiet  and  settlement  of  our  Protestant  brethren  in 
other  countries,  will,  even  vet,  rather  consider  the 
steady  equity  of  the  greater  and  better  part  of  the 
people  of  Great  Britain,  tlmn  the  vanity  and 
violence  of  a  few. 

I  perceive,  gentlemen,  by  the  manner  of  all 
about  me,  that  you  look  with  horroiir  on  the 
wicked  clamour  which  has  been  raised  on  this  sub- 
ject ;  and  that  instead  of  an  apology  for  what  was 
done,  you  rather  demand  from  me  an  account, 
why  the  execution  of  the  scheme  of  toleration  was 
not  made  more  answerable  to  the  large  and  liberal 
grounds  on  which  it  was  taken  up?  The  question 
is  natural  and  proper;  and  I  remember  that  a 
great  and  learned  magistrate,*  distinguished  for 
his  strong  and  systemattck  understanding,  and  who 
at  that  time  was  a  member  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons, made  the  same  objection  to  the  proceeding. 
The  statutes,  as  they  now  stand,  are,  without 
doubt,  perfectly  absurd.  But  I  beg  leave  to  ex  plain 
the  cause  of  this  gross  imperfection,  in  the  tolerat- 
ing plan,  as  well  and  as  shortly  as  I  am  able.  It 
was  universally  thought,  that  the  session  omght 
not  to  pass  over  vvitlrout  doing  something/  in  this 
bjisiness.  To  revise  the  whole  body  of  the  penal 
statutes  was  conceived  to  be  an  object  too  big  for 
the  time.  The  penal  statute,  therefore,  which 
was  chosen  for  repeal,  (chosen  to  shew  our  disposi- 
tion to  conciliate,  not  to  perfect  a  toleration,)  was 
this  act  of  ludicrous  cruelty,  of  which  I  have  just 
given  you  the  history.  It  is  an  act,  which,  though 
not  by  a  great  deal  so  fierce  and  bloody  as  some 
of  the  rest,  was  infinitely  more  ready  in  the  execu- 
tion. It  was  the  act  which  gave  the  greatest  en- 
couragement to  those  pests  of  society,  mercenary 
informers,  and  interested  disturbers  of  household 
peace:  and  it  was  observed  with  truth,  that  the 
prosecutions,  either  carried  to  conviction  or  com- 
pounded, for  many  years,  had  lieen  all  commenced 
upon  that  act.  It  was  said,  that,  whilst  we  were 
deliberating  on  a  more  perfect  scheme,  the  spirit  of 
the  age  would  never  come  up  to  the  execution  of 
the  statutes  which  remained  ;  especially  as  more 
steps,  and  a  co-operation  of  more  minds  and 
powers,  were  required  towards  a  mischievous  use 
of  them,  than  for  the  execution  of  the  act  to  be  re- 
pealed :  that  it  was  belter  to  unravel  this  texture 
iVom  below  than  from  above,  beginning:  with  the 
latest,  which,  in  general  practice,  is  the  severest 
evil.  It  was  allegeil,  that  this  slow  proceeding 
would  be  attended  with  the  advanlaire  of  a  progres- 
sive experience;  and  that  ihe  people  would  grow 
reconciled  to  toleration,  when  they  should  find  by 
tlic  effects,  that  justice  was  not  so  irreconcilable 
an  enemy  to  convenience  as  they  had  imag'ined, 
•  Til?  Chancellor. 


These,  gentlemen,  were  the  reasons  <ifhf  j 
this  good  work  in   the  rude,  iinfinished  !>t 
which  good  works  are  commonly  left,  throwgf. 
tame  circumspection  with  which  a  timid 
80   frequently   enervates    beneficence.     Ii 
good,  we  are  generally  cold,   and  lansinl 
sluggish ;  and  of  all   things  afraid  of 
much  in  the  right.     But  the  works  of  mx 
injustice  are  quite  in  another   style. 
finished  with  a  bold,  masterly  hand  ;  louc^!^ 
they  are  with  the  spirit  of  those  vehement^ 
that  call  forth  all  our  energies,  wbeneii'er 
press  and  persecute. 

Thus  this  matter  was  left  for  the  time 
full  determination  in  parliament  not  to  su 
and  worse  statutes  to  remain   for  the  p' 
counteracting  the  benefits  proposed  by  ^//^^ 
of  one  penal  law :  for  nobody  then  dr^ 
defending  \vhat  was  done  as  a   benelit. 
ground  of  its  being  no  benefit  at  all.     We\ 
not  then  ripe  for  so  mean  a  subterfuge. 

I  do  not  wish  to  go  over  the  horrid  K'eoeJ 
\vas  afterwards  acted.     Would  to  God  it  cu 
expunged  for  ever  from  the  annals  of  this( 
But  since  it  must  subsist  for  our  shame,  let  i 
sist  for  our  instmction.     In  tlie  year  I'SO,  j 
were  found  in  this  nation  men  deluded 
I  give  (he  whole  to  their  delusion)  on  pret 
zeal  and  piety,  without  any  sort  of  pro* 
whatsoever,  real  or  pretended,  to  make  a  (If 
attempt,  which  would  have  consumed  all  I 
and  power  of  this  country  in  the  HamesotLiO 
and  buried  all  law,  order,  and  religion,  und 
ruins  of  the  metropolis  of  the  Prxitestatit 
VVhellier  all  this  mischief  done,  or  in  tlie 
train  of  doing,  was  in  their  original  scliemr.  I 
not  say  ;   I  hope  it  was  not :  but  this  vrodldj 
been  llic  unavoidable  consequence  of  the 
ceedings,  had  not  the  flames  they  had  lig 
in  their  fury  been  extinguished  in  llieir  bli 

All  the  time  that  this  horrid  scene 
or  avenging,  as  well  as  for  some  time 
ever  since,  the  wicked  instigators  of  ihit  un 
multitude,  guilty,  with  every  aggravi 
their  crimes,  and  screened  in  a  cowar 
from  their  punishment,  continued  wit 
rupiion,  pity,  or  remorse,  to  blow  up 
rage  of  the  populace,  with  a  continued 
pestilential  libels,  which  infected  and  poii 
very  air  we  breathed  in. 

The  main  drift  of  all  the  libels,  and  all  ih'f 
was,  to  force  parliament  (to  persuade  m  wm  ' 
less)  into  an  act  of  national  perfidv,  wtiicb  I 
example.     For,  gentlemen,  it  is  projier  you ' 
all  know  what  infamy  we  escaped  by  i 
repeal,  for  a  refusal  of  which,  it  fieeiBi,  If) 
others,  stand  somewhere  or  other  acrusfd. 
we  took  away,  on  the  motives  which  I  W 
honour  of  stating  to  you,  a  few  ofti 
penalties  upon  an  oppressed  and  < 
the  relief  was  not  absolute,  but  gisiji  tin  n 
lalion  and  compact  between  them  and  bs: 
bound  down  the  Roman  Catholicks  with  il* ' 
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ths,  to  bear  true  allegiance  lo  this  gt>- 
:  lo  abjure  all  sort  of  tenrporal  power 
f  other ;  and  to  renounce,  under  llie  sante 

0  obligntions,  the  doctrines  of  systcmntick 
'v-,  with  which  they  stood  (I  conceive  very  un- 
p  charged.  Now  our  modest  petitioners  came 
{las,  most  hiimbly  praying  nothiny^  more,  than 
|Ke  should  break  onr  faith,  without  any  one 
^rhatsoever  of  forfeiture  assig-ned;  and  when 
k^jccts  of  this  kin^om  had,  on  their  part, 
E>«rformed  dieir  en!>:a£:cmeni,  we  shoiikl  re- 
\m\  our  part,  llie  beneiit  we  had  stipulated  on 
lerformance  of  those  very  conditions  tfiat 
prescribed  by  our  own  authority,  and  taken 

1  sanction  of  our  publiek  faith— Tliat  is  to 
rlieo  we  ha<l  invcirrled  them  with  fair  pro- 
■■^thin  our  door,  we  were  to  shut  it  on  them; 
piddinc:  mockery  to  outrage — to  tell  them, 

pv  we  have  ^ot  you  fast your  consciences 

I  bound  to  a  power  resolved  on  yourdcstruc- 
i.  We  have  made  you  swear,  that  your 
l^ion  obliges  yon  to  keep  your  faiUi  \  fools 
^oii  are !  we  will  now  let  vuii  see  that  our 
vion  enjoins  us  to  keep  no  ("iitlJi  \vith  you." — 

>»ho  would  advisedly  call  upon  its  to  do  such 
p,  must  certainly  have  tliouerht  us  not  only  a 
totion  of  treacherous  tyrants,  but  a  gang  of 
lU'est  and  dirtiest  wretches  that  ever  disgraced 
toity.  Had  we  done  this,  we  should  have  in- 
I  proved,  that  there  were  some  in  the  world 
li  no  faith  could  bind  ;  and  we  should  lave 
htrd  ourselves  of  that  odious  principle  of 
|k  Papists  stood  accused  by  those  very  savae;es, 
Mished  us,  on  that  accusation,  to  ilcliver  them 
ko  their  fury. 

Ithis  audacious  tumult,  when  our  very  name 

Idiarjcter  as  gfentlemen  was  to  be  cancelled 

l»r  along:  with  tin-  faith  and  honour  of  the 

,  I,  wIk)  had  exerted  myself  very  little  on 

iet  passing  of  the  bill,  thought  it  necessary 

come  forwarrJ.      I  was  not   alone ;  but 

some  distinguished  members  on  all  sides, 

Tltcut.arly  on  ours,  addci!  much   lo  their 

putation  by  the  part  thfty  took  on  that  day, 

which  will  be  remembered  as  long  as  lio- 

ttpiril,  and  elnfjiieiice,  have  estimation  in  the 

)  I  may  and  will  value  myself  so  Hir,  that, 

ig  in  abilities  to  many,  I  yielded  in  xeal  to 

I     WitJi  warmth  and  with  vigour,  and  ani- 

I  with  a  just  and  n;itural  indignation,  I  call- 

bth  every  faculty  that   I    possessed,  and  I 

pd  it  ill  every  way  in  which  [  could  possibly 

•y  it.      I  laboured  night   and  day.     I    la- 

W  in  parliament  :   I  laboured  out  of  parlia- 

If  therefore  the  resolution  of  the  house  of 

n»,  refusing  to  commit  this  act  of  unmatch- 

itude,  be  a  crime,  I  am  guilty  among  the 

But,  indeed,   whatever  ihe   f;»ult*«  of 

use  may  have  been,  no  one  member  was 

hardy  enough  to   propose  so   infamous  a 

;  and  on  full  debate  we  passed  the  resolu- 

ia«t  the  petitions  with  as  much  unanimity, 

liad  fbmterly  parsed  the  law,  of  which  these 

m  demanded  the  repeal. 


Tliere  was  a  circumstance  {justice  will  not  suffer 
me  to  pass  it  over)  which,  if  any  thing  could  en- 
force the  reasons  1  have  given,  would  fully  justify 
the  act  of  relief,  and  render  a  repeal,  or  any  thing 
like  a  repeal,  unnattiral,  impossible.  It  was  the  be- 
haviour of  the  persecuted  Roman  CathoHcks  under 
the  acts  of  violence  and  brutal  in.solence,  which 
they  suffered.  I  suppose  tJiere  are  not  in  London 
less  than  four  or  five  thousand  of  that  persuasion 
from  my  country,  who  do  a  great  deal  of  the  most 
laborious  works  in  the  metropolis  ;  and  they  chieHv 
inhabit  those  quarters,,  wfiicli  were  the  principal 
theatre  of  the  fury  of  the  bjgotted  mukitude. 
They  are  known  to  be  men  of  strong  arms,  and 
quick  feelinsrs,  and  more  remarkable  for  a  deter- 
mined resolution,  than  clear  ideas,  or  much  fore- 
sight. But  tfiough  provoked  by  every  tiling  tliat 
can  stir  the  blood  of  men,  their  houses  and  cliapels 
in  flames,  and  nitfi  the  most  atrocious  profanations 
of  every  thing  wliich  ihey  hold  sacred  before  iJieir 
eyes,  not  a  hand  was  moved  to  retaliate,  or  even 
to  defend.  Had  a  conflict  once  begun,  the  rage 
of  their  persecutors  woultl  have  redoubled.  Thus 
fury  encreasing  by  the  reverberation  of  outrages, 
house  being  fired  for  house,  and  church  for  chapel, 
I  am  convinced,  that  no  power  under  heaven 
could  have  prevented  a  sreneral  conflagration  ;  and 
at  this  day  London  would  huve  been  a  tale.  But 
I  am  wefl  informed,  and  the  thing  speaks  it,  that 
their  clergy  »"xertcd  their  whole  inHuencc  to  keep 
their  people  in  such  a  stale  of  forbearance  and 
quiet,  as,  when  I  look  back,  fills  me  with  astonish- 
ment ;  but  not  with  astonishment  only.  Their 
merits  on  titat  occa.'iion  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  : 
nor  will  they,  when  Englishmen  come  to  recollect 
themselves.  I  am  sure  it  were  far  more  proper  to 
have  calleil  them  forth,  and  given  them  the  thanks 
of  both  houses  of  parliament,  than  to  have  suffered 
those  worthy  clergymen,  and  excellent  citizens,  to 
be  hunted  into  holes  and  corners,  whilst  we  are 
making  low-minded  inrjuisiiions  into  the  number 
of  their  people;  as  if  a  tolerating  principle  was 
never  to  prevail,  unless  we  were  very  sure  that 
only  a  few  could  possiblv  take  advantafre  of  it. 
But  indeed  we  are  not  yet  well  recovered  of  our 
fright.  Our  reason,  I  trust,  will  return  with  our 
security  ;  and  this  unfortunate  temper  will  pai<s 
over  like  a  cloud. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  now  laid  before  yon  a  few 
of  the  reasons  for  taking  away  the  penalties  of  the 
act  of  1699,  and  for  refusing  to  establish  them  on 
the  riotous  requisition  of  1780.  Because  I  would 
not  8uff*er  any  thing  which  may  be  for  your  satis- 
faction to  escape,  permit  me  just  lo  touch  on  the 
objections  urgfe<l  ag:ainst  our  act  and  our  resolves, 
and  intended  as  a  justiHcation  of  the  violence 
offered  to  both  housps.  "  Parliament,"  tlicy  assert, 
"  was  too  ha.sty,  and  they  ought,  in  so  essential 
"  and  alarming  a  cliange,  to  have  proceeded  with 
"  a  far  greater  degree  of  deliberation."  The  direct 
contrary.  Parliament  was  too  slow.  They  took 
fourscore  years  to  deliberate  on  the  repeal  of  an 
act  whicli  ought  not  to  have  survivccl  a  second 
session.    When  at  length,  after  a  procrastination  of 
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near  a  century,  the  busiiiees  was  taken  iijs,  it  pro- 
ceeded in  the  most  jmbiick  manner,  by  ilie  ordi- 
nary stag-es,  and  as  slowly  as  a  Iviw  so  evidently 
right  as  to  be  resisted  bv  none  would  naturally 
advance.  Had  it  been  read  three  tiroes  in  one  day, 
M'c  should  have  shewn  only  a  becoming  readiness 
to  recognise,  by  protection,  the  nndoubted  dutiful 
behaviour  of  tJiose  whom  we  had  but  too  Ions' 
punished  for  offences  of  presumTition  or  conjecture. 
But  for  what  end  was  tJiat  bill  to  linger  beyond 
tfie  usual  pcrio<l  of  an  unopposed  measure  ?  Was 
it  to  be  delayed  until  a  rabble  in  Edinburgh  should 
dictate  to  tlie  church  of  England  what  measure  of 
persecution  was  fitting  for  her  safety  f  Was  it  to 
l>e  adjourned  until  a  fanatical  force  could  be  col- 
lected in  London,  sufiiciciit  to  frighten  us  out  of 
all  our  ideas  of  policy  and  justice  ?  Were  we  to 
wait  for  the  profound  lectures  on  the  reason  of 
state,  ecclesiastical  and  political ,  which  the  Protest- 
ant ABSOciation  have  since  condescended  to  read 
to  us  ?  Or  were  we,  seven  hundred  peers  and  com- 
moners, the  only  persons  ig:Rorant  of  the  ribald 
invectives  which  occupy  the  place  of  arorumcnt  in 
those  remonstrances,  which  every  man  of"  common 
observation  had  heard  a  thousand  times  over, 
and  a  tliousand  times  over  had  despised  ?  All  men 
had  before  heard  what  ihey  have  to  say  ;  and  all 
men  at  t-his  day  know  what  they  dare  to  do  ;  and 
I  trust,  all  honest  raeu  are  equally  mfluenced  by 
the  one,  and  by  the  oUier. 

But  they  tell  us,  that  those  our  fellow-citizens, 
whose  chains  we  have  a  little  relaxed,  are  enemies 
to  lil>erty  and  our  free  constitution. — Not  enemies. 
I  presume,  to  their  oivn  liberty.  And  as  to  the 
constitution,  until  we  ffive  them  some  share  in  it, 
I  do  not  know  on  what  pretence  we  can  examine 
into  tlieir  opinions  about  a  business  in  which  they 
have  no  interest  or  concern.  But  after  all,  are  we 
equally  sure,  that  they  are  adverse  to  our  constitu- 
tion, a£  that  our  statutes  are  hostile  and  destructive 
to  them  ?  For  my  part,  1  have  reason  to  believe, 
their  opinions  and  inclinations  in  that  respect  are 
various,  exactly  like  those  of  other  men :  and  if 
they  lean  more  to  the  crown  than  I.  and  than  many 
of  you  think  tve  ou?ht,  we  must  remember,  that 
he  who  aims  at  another's  life,  is  not  to  be  surprised 
if  he  flies  into  any  sanctuary  that  will  receive  him. 
The  tenderness  of  the  executive  power  is  thu 
natural  asvlum  of  those  upon  whom  the  laws  havu 
declared  war :  and  to  complnin  that  men  are 
inclined  to  favour  the  means  of  their  own  safety, 
is  so  absurd,  tliat  one  forgets  the  injustice  in  the 
ridicule. 

I  must  fairly  tell  you,  that,  so  far  as  my  principles 
are  concerned,  (principles  that  I  hope  will  onlv 
depart  with  my  last  breatli,)  I  have  no  idea  of 
a  liberty  unconnected  with  honesty  and  justice. 
Nor  do  I  believe,  that  Hnv  good  constitutions  of 
government,  or  of  freedom,  can  find  it  necessary 
for  their  security  to  doom  any  part  of  the  people 
to  a  permanent  slavery.  Sucii  a  constitution  of 
freedom,  if  such  can  be,  is  in  effect  no  more  than 
anotlier  name  for  the  tyranny  of  the  strongest 
faction;  and  factions  ia  republtclcs  have  been,  and 


are,  full  as  capable  as  monarchs,  of  tliei 
oppression  and  injustice.  It  is  but  tootnttt 
the  love,  and  even  the  very  idea,  of 
liberty  is  extremely  rare.  It  is  but  loo  tnie,  ^ 
there  are  many,  whose  whole  scheme  of  fre*.^ 
is  made  up  of  pride,  perverseness,  and  insol^. 
They  feel  themselves  in  a  state  of  thraldom 
imagine  that  their  souls  are  cooped  and 
in,  unless  they  have  some  man,  or  some 
men,  dependent  on  their  mercy 
having  some  one  below  them  de; 
who  arc  the  very  lowest  of  all, — and  a 
cobbler,  debaserl  by  his  poverty,  but  exalt 
share  of  the  ruling  church,  feels  a  pride  i-*^/ 
ing  it  is  by  his  generosity  alone,  that  tf/,  ^ 
whose  footman's  instep  he  measures, 
keep  his  chaplain  from  a  jail.  This  di-j 
the  true  source  of  the  passion,  which  many 
very  humble  life,  have  taken  to  tl»e  .American 
Our  subjects  in  America;  our  colonies;  out 
datils.  This  lust  of  party-power  is  thelilxrti 
hunger  and  thirst  for;  and  this  Syren 
ambition  has  charmed  ears,  that  one  would 
thought  were  never  organized  to  that 
musick. 

This  way  o(  proscribing  the  citizens  btf 
itatimis   and  general   descriptions,  digni 
the  name  of  reason  of  state,  and  secnritf 
stitntions  and  commonwealths,  is  nothing 
bottom,  tlian  the  miserable  invention  of  M 
neroTis  ambition,  which  would  fain  bold  tile 
trust  of  power,  without  any  of  the  virtita 
of  the  energies  tliat  give  a  title  to  it :  a 
policy,  made  up  of  a  detestable  compound  of  i 
cowardice,  and  sloth.     Tliey  would  gove: 
against  their  will ;  but  in  that  govemioi 
would  be  discharged  from  the  exercise  of  ri 
providence,  and  fortitude :  and  therefore,  ti 
may  sleep  on  their  watch,  they  consent 
some  one  division  of  the  society  into 
the  tyranny  over  the  rest.    But  let  goverm 
what  form  it  may  be,  comprehend  tl«e  whol 
justice,  and  restrain  the  suspicious  by  it*  vi; 
let  it  keep  watch  and  ward ;  let  it  dis»"a»Trf 
sagacity,  and  punisli  by  itifimines8,alldehni 
against  its  power,  whenever  delintjucncy 
the  overt  acts  ;  and  then  it  will  he  as  sniii  tf 
God  and  nature  intended  it  should  l*.    C 
the  acts  c*f  individuals,  and  not  of  dcnonjift 
and  therefore  arbitrarily  to  class  men  undrr 
descriptions,  in  order  to  proscribe  and  puniib 
in  the  lump  for  a  presumed  delinquency,  rf 
perhaps  but  a  part,  (lerhaps  none  at  all.  -..ri" 
is  indeeil  a  romjiendious  method,  n: 
of  trouble  about  proof;  but  such  a 
of  being  law,   is  an  act  of  unn 
against  the  legal  dominion  of  reabti*    . 
and  this  vice,  in  any  constitution  that  rrittf* 
if,  at  one  time  or  other  will  certainiy  bnnt  <«• 
ruin. 

We  are  told  that  thi»  is  not  «  religions  iKiH* 
lion:  and  its  abettors  arc  loud  in  disflKisni(> 
severities  on  account  of  conscience.  V. 
deed  I  Then  let  it  be  so ;  tliey  arc  not  [>* 
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;  only  tyrants.  With  all  my  heart.  1  am 
jr  indifferent  concernin;r  tlie  pretexts  upon 
'e  torment  one  anotlser  ;  or  whetlier  it  be 
constitution  of  the  church  of  Englantl,  or 
constitution  of  the  state  of  Ens:land,  lliat 

cUoose  to  make  their  fellow-creatures 
d.  When  we  were  sent  into  a  jilnce  of 
y,  you  tliat  sent  iis  had  yourselves  but  one 
tion  to  jrive.  You  coukl  give  ns  none  to 
ir  oppress,  or  even  to  suffer  any  kind  of 
on  or  wron^, on  anv  grrounds  whatsoever; 
jolitical,  as  in  the  affairs  of  America  ;  not 
mercial,  as  in  those  of  Ireland ;   not  in 

in  the  laws  for  debt ;  not  in  religious,  as 
statutes  ajjaindt  Protestant  or  Catliolick 
rs.  The  diversified  but  connected  fabrick 
ersal  justice  is  well  cramped  and  bolted 
■  in  all  its  parts :  and  depend  upon  it,  I 
,ve employed,  and  I  neversliall  employ, anv 
)f  power  which  may  come  into  mv  hands, 
sh  it  asunder.  All  slmH  stand,  if  I  can 
and  all  shall  stand  connected.  After  all, 
ilcte  this  work,  much  remains  to  be  done ; 
I  the  East,  much  in  tl(e  West.  But,  ^reat 
rork  is,  if  our  will  be  ready,  our  powers 
deficient. 

I  you  have  suffered  nic  to  trouble  you  so 
I  this  subject,  permit  me,  gentlemen,  to  de- 
i  a  little  longer.  I  am  indeed  most  solicitous 
you  perfect  satisfaction.  I  find  there  are 
abetter  and  softer  nature  than  ihc  per- 
il whom  I  have  supposed  myself  in  debate, 
ther  think  ill  of  the  act  of  relief,  nor  by 
ms  desire  tlie  repeal ;  yet  who,  not  accus- 

lamenting  what  was  done,  on  account  of 
lequences,  have  frequently  expressed  their 
bt  the  late  act  had  never  been  made.  Some 
description,  and  persons  of  worth,  I  liave 
ih   in  lliis  city.     They  conceive,  that  the 

Pf  whatever  they  might  be,  of  a  large 
I'people,  ought  not  to  have  been  shock- 
tfieir  opinions  ought  to  have  been  pre- 
takcn,  and  much  attended  to;  and  thitt 
gfcp  late  horrid  scenes  miglit  have  been 

Sw,  my  notions  are  widely  different  -.  and 
wiw  less  sorry  for  any  action  of  my  life.    I 

bill  the  belter,  on  account  of  the  events  of 
Is  iJiat  followed  it.  It  relieved  the  real 
1^;  it  strengthened  the  state;  and,  by  the 
fft  tliat  ensued,  we  had  clear  evidence  that 
rked  a  temper  somewhere,  which  ought  not 
■ter«d  by  the  laws.  No  ill  consequences 
ar  could  be  attributed  to  the  act  itself.  We 
eforehjind,  or  we  were  poorly  instructed, 
brttion  is  odious  to  the  intolerant ;  freedonx 
wore :  property  to  robbers ;  and  all  kinds 
me«  of  prosperity  to  tlie  envious.  We 
niit  all  ihe-^p  kinds  of  men  would  gladly 
brir  evil  disjMsitions  under  the  sanction  of 

religi«>n,  if  they  could  :  if  they  couhl  not, 
make  way  to  their  objecL<t,  they  would  do 
mo»l  to  subvert  all  roHirion  and  all  law. 
t  certainly  knew.      But  knowing  this,   is 


there  any  reason,  because  thieves  break  in  and  steal, 
and  thus  bring  <lctriment  to  you,  and  draw  ruin 
on  themselves,  that  I  am  to  be  sorry  tltat  you  are 
in  possession  of  shops,  and  of  warehouses,  and  of 
wholesome  laws  to  protect  them  ?  Are  you  to  build 
no  houses,  because  desperate  men  may  pull  tliem 
down  upon  tlieir  own  heads  ?  Or,  if  a  malignant 
wretch  will  cut  his  own  throat  because  he  sees  you 
give  alms  to  the  necessitous  and  deserving,  shall 
his  destruction  be  attributed  to  your  charity,  and 
not  to  his  own  deplorable  madm-ss  ?  If  we  repent 
of  our  good  actions,  what,  I  pray  you,  is  left  for 
our  faults  and  follies  ?  It  is  not  the  lx;ncfiecnce  of 
the  laws,  it  is  the  nnnatural  temper  which  benefi- 
cence can  fret  and  sour,  that  is  to  be  lamented.  It 
is  this  temper  which,  by  ail  rational  means,  ought 
to  be  sweetened  and  corrected.  If  froward  men 
should  refuse  this  cure,  can  they  vitiate  any  thing; 
but  themselves  ?  Does  evil  so  react  upon  good,  as 
not  only  to  retiird  its  motion,  but  to  change  its 
nature  ?  If  it  can  so  operate,  then  good  men  will 
always  be  in  the  power  of  the  bad  ;  and  virtue,  bv 
a  dreadful  reverse  of  order,  must  lie  under  perpe- 
tual subjection  and  bondage  to  vice. 

As  to  the  opinion  of  the  people,  which  some 
think,  in  such  cases,  is  to  be  implicitly  obeyed ; 
nearly  two  years'  tranquillity,  which  followed  the 
act,  and  its  instant  imitation  in  Ireland,  proved 
abundantly,  that  the  late  horrible  spirit  was,  in  a 
great  measure,  the  effect  of  insidious  art,  and 
perverse  industry,  and  gross  mis  representation. 
But  suppose  that  the  dislike  had  been  much  more 
deliberate,  and  much  more  generat  tlian  I  am  per- 
suaded it  %vas — When  we  know,  tliat  the  opinions 
of  even  the  greatest  multitudes  are  the  standard 
of  rectitude,  I  shall  tliink  myself  obliged  to  make 
those  opinions  the  masters  of  my  conscience.  But 
if  it  may  be  doubted  whether  Omnipotence  itiself 
is  competent  to  alter  the  essential  constitution  of 
right  and  wrong,  sure  I  am,  tliat  such  things,  as 
they  and  I,  are  possessed  of  no  such  power.  No 
man  carries  further  than  I  do  the  policy  of  making 
government  pleasing  to  the  people.  But  the 
wi«lest  ranc^e  of  this  politick  complaisance  is  con- 
fined witliin  the  limits  of  justice.  I  would  not 
only  consult  the  interest  of  the  people,  hut  1  would 
cheerfully  eratify  tlieir  humours.  W^e  arc  all  a 
sort  of  children  that  must  l>e soothed  and  manasred. 
I  think  I  am  not  austere  or  formal  in  my  nature. 
I  would  boar,  I  would  even  myself  play  my  part 
in,  any  innocent  Imffoonerie-s,  to  divert  them. 
But  I  never  will  act  the  tyrant  for  their  amuse- 
ment. If  they  will  mix  malice  in  their  sports,  I 
shall  never  consent  to  throw  them  any  living, 
sentient  creature  whatsoever,  no  not  so  much  as 
a  killing,  to  torment. 

*'  But  if  I  profess  all  this  impolitick  stubbom- 
"  ness,  I  may  chance  never  to  be  elected  into  Par- 
**  liament,"  It  is  certainly  not  pleasing  to  be  put 
out  of  the  ]niblick  service.  But  I  wish  to  be  a 
member  of  Parliament,  to  have  my  share  of  doing 
good  and  resisting  evil.  It  would  therefore  Ih; 
absurd  to  renounce  my  objects,  in  order  to  obtain 
my  seat.     I  deceive  myself  indeed  most  grossly. 
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if  I  had  not  much  rather  puss' the  remainder  of  my 
Jife  hidden  in  the  recesses  of  the  deepest  obscurity, 
feeding  my  mind  even  with  the  visions  and  ima- 
ginations of  such  things,  than  to  be  placed  on  the 
most  splendid  throne  of  the  universe,  lantahzed 
with  a  denial  of  the  practice  of  all  which  can  make 
the  c^reatest  situation  any  other  tlian  the  greatest 
curse.  Gentlemen,  I  have  had  my  day.  I  can 
never  sufficiently  express  my  gratitude  to  you  for 
having:  set  me  in  a  place,  wherein  I  could  lend 
the  slightest  help  to  great  and  laudable  designs. 
If  I  have  had  my  shjtre,  in  any  measure  giving 
quiet  to  private  property,  and  private  conscience  ; 
if  by  my  vote  I  have  aided  in  securing  to  families 
the  best  possession,  peace  ;  if  I  have  joined  in  re- 
conciling kings  to  their  subjects,  and  subjects  to 
tlieir  prince  ;  if  I  have  assisted  to  loosen  the  foreign 
holdings  of  the  citizen,  and  taught  him  to  look 
for  his  protection  to  the  laws  of  his  country,  and 
for  his  comfort  to  the  good-will  of  his  countrymen  ; 
— if  I  have  thus  taken  my  part  with  the  best  of 
men  in  the  best  of  iheir  actions,  I  can  shut  the 
book  ; — I  might  wish  to  read  a  page  or  two  more 
— but  this  is  enough  for  my  measure,  —  I  have  not 
lived  in  vain. 

And  now,  gentlemen,  on  this  serious  day,  when 
I  come,  as  it  were,  to  make  up  my  account  with 
yoit,  let  me  take  to  myself  some  degree  of  honest 


pride  on  the  nature  of  the  charges  tiiat  are  agunM 
me,  I  do  not  here  stand  before  you  accused  of 
venality,  or  of  neglect  of  duty.  It  is  not  said 
that,  in  the  long  period  of  my  service,  I  have  ia  a 
single  instance  sacrificed  the  slightest  of  your  is. 
terests  to  my  ambition,  or  to  my  fortune.  It 
not  alleged,  that  to  gratify  any  anger  or  revenge 
of  my  own,  or  of  my  party,  I  have  had  a  share  ia 
wronging  or  oppressing  any  description  of  men,  cr 
any  one  man  in  any  description.  No  !  the  chare« 
against  me  are  all  of  one  kind,  that  I  have  pushed 
the  principles  of  general  justice  and  benevoleow 
too  far  ;  further  than  a  cautious  policy  would  war- 
rant :  and  further  than  the  opinions  of  many  wotM 
go  along  with  me. — In  every  accident  which  mi^ 
happen  through  life,  in  pain,  in  sorrow,  in  depr9> 
sion,  and  distress — 1  will  call  to  mind  thisacci»»- 
lion  ;  and  be  comforted. 

Gentlemen,  I  submit  the  whole  lo  your 
ment.     Mr.  Mayor,  I  thank  you  for  the  ti 
you  have  taken  on  this  occasion  :  in  vour  81 
health,  it  is  particularly  obliging.    If  thiscoOi 
should  think  it  advisable  for  me  lo  withd 
shall  respectfully  retire;  if  you  think  otiiei 
shall  go  directly  to  the  Council-house  and  tff 
Change,  and,  without  a  moment's  delay,  bein" 
canvass. 


BuisTOT.,  September  6>  1780. 

At  a  great  and  respectable  meeting  of  the 
friends  of  EDMUND  BURKE.  Esq.  held  at  the 
Guildhall  this  day ; 

The  Right  Worshipful  the  Mayor  in  the  Chair: 

Resolved,  That  Mr,  Burke,  as  a  representative 
for  this  city,  has  done  all  possible  honour  to  him- 
self as  a  senator  and  a  man,  and  that  we  do 
heartily  and  honestly  approve  of  his  conduct,  as 
the  result  of  an  enlightened  loyalty  lo  his  sove- 
reign ;  a  warm  and  zealous  love  to  his  country, 
through  its  widely-extended  empire ;  a  jealous 
and  watchful  care  of  the  liberties  of  his  fellow -sub- 
jects ;  an  enlarged  and  liberal  understanding  of 
our  commercial  interest;  a  humane  attention  to 
the  circtmistancps  of  even  the  lowest  ranks  of  the 
community  :  and  a  truly  wise,  politick,  and  tole- 
rant spirit,  in  supporting  the  national  church,  with 
a  reasonable  indulgence  to  all  who  dissent  from 
it  •,  and  we  wish  to  express  the  most  marked  ab- 
horrence of  the  base  arts  which  have  l>een  em- 
ployed, without  regard  to  truth  and  reason,  to 
misrepresent  his  eminent  services  to  his  country. 

Resolved,  That  this  resolution  be  copied  out, 
and  signed  by  the  chairman,  and  be  by  him  pre- 


sented lo  Mr.  Burke,  as  the  fullest  e\pre»i«« 
the  respectful  and  grateful  sense  we  entertmj 
his  merits  and  services,  public  and  private,  i 
citizens  of  Bristol,  as  a  man  and  a  reprf*enii 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  tltis  medofi 
given  to  the  right  worshipful  the  >t'i'"^  *^i 
ably  and  worthily  presided  in  thisni 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  earnest  rc^ui 
meeting  to  Mr.  Burke,  that  he  should  9gURi 
himself  a  candidate  to  represent  this  city  i 
Itament;  assuring  him  of  that  full  and  lU 
supfjort  which  is  due  In  the  merits  of  so 
a  representative. 

This  business  being  over,  Mr.  Burke 
the  Exchange,  and  offered  hir-. 
in  the  usual  manner.     He  was 
Council-house,  luid  from  thcnc 
by  a  large  body  of  most  res|>  . 
amongst  whom  were  the  following  mcmbo* "J 
corporation,  viz.  Mr.  Mayor.  Mr.  Aldemua' 
Mr.    Alderman    Deane,   Mr.    Alderroao 
William  Weare,  Samuel  Munckley,  John! 
John  Crofts.  Levy  Ames.  John  Fisher  W«aH»l 
jamin  Loscombc,  Philip  Protheroe,  SammJr 
Joseph  Smith,  Richara  Bright,  and  Johai 
Esquires. 


mm 


\   MR.    BURKE'S    SPEECH  AT   BRISTOL, 


ON  DECLINING  THE  POLL. 


1780. 


IISTOL,  Saturday,  Sept,  9,  1780. 

ie  sheriff  and  candidates  assembled 
Council-house,  and  from  thence 
to  Guildliall.  Proeluniation  Imitig 
M  declors  to  appear  and  g^ive  llieir 
BURKE  stood  forward  on  tlie  liiist- 
linded  by   a  p^eat  nuniher  of  the 

and  otiier  principal  citizens,  and 
^self  to  the  wliole  a&scmbly  as  fol- 


f«w. 


e  election. — -It  haB  ever  been  my 
e,  to  observe  a  proportion  between 
d  my  objects,  I  have  never  been 
ir  a  bold,  active,  and  sanguine  pur- 
A^s  that  are  personal  to  myielf. 
icanvas»cd  the  whole  of  this  city  in 
have  taken  such  a  view  of  it  as 
WTi  mind,  that  your  choice  will  not 
I  upon  me.     Your  city,  gentlemen, 

g  miserable  distraction  ;  and  I  am 
thdraw  whatever  share  my  preten- 
had  in  its  unhappy  divisions.     I 
in  haste ;  I  have  tried  all  prudent 
waited  for  the  effect  of  all  contin- 

were  fond  of  a  contest,  by  the  par- 
umci'ous  friends,  (whom  you  know 
tlie  most  weighty  and  res[iectable 

city,)  1  have  the  means  of  a  sharp 
Bui  I  thought  it  far  belter  with 
nspent,  and  my  reputation  unim- 

early  and  from  foresight,  that  which 

iged  to  do  (Vom  tieccssity  at  last. 
tlie  least  surprised,  nor  in  the  least 

'iew  of  things.  I  have  read  the  book 
g  time,  and  I  have  read  other  hook.s 
ing  has  happened  to  nie,  but  what 

to  men  much  bctttr  than  me,  and 
nations  full  as  good  ;w  tlie  age  and 
e  live  in.     To  say  that  I  am  no 

I,  would  be  neither  decent  nor  true. 

fttion  of  Bristol  was  an  object  on 

i  dear  to  me;  and  1  certainly  should 

r  it  to  any  other  in  the  kingdom. 

\  made  to  it  -.  and   it  is  in  general 


more  unpleasant  to  be  rejected  after  long  trial» 
than  not  to  be  chosen  at  ail. 

But,  gentlemen,  I  will  see  nothing  except  your 
former  kindness,  and  I  will  give  way  to  no  other 
sentiments  than  those  of  gratitude.  From  the 
bottom  of  my  heart  I  thank  you  for  what  you  have 
done  for  me.  You  have  given  mc  a  long  term, 
which  is  now  expired,  I  have  performed  the 
conditions,  and  enjoyed  all  tlie  profits,  to  the  full ; 
and  I  now  surrender  your  estate  into  your  hands, 
without  being  in  a  single  tile  or  a  single  stone 
impaired  or  wasted  by  my  use.  I  have  served  die 
publick  for  fifteen  years.  I  have  served  you  in 
particular  for  six.  What  is  passed  is  well  stored. 
It  is  safe,  and  out  of  Jhe  ]Kiwer  of  fortune.  What 
is  to  come,  is  in  wiser  hands  than  ours ;  and  he, 
in  whose  hands  it  is,  best  knows  whctlicr  it  is  best 
for  you  and  me  that  I  should  be  in  parliament,  or 
even  in  the  world. 

Gentlemen,  the  melancholy  event  of  yesterday 
reads  to  us  an  awful  lesson  against  being  too  much 
troubled  about  any  of  the  objects  of  ordinary  am- 
bition. The  worthy  gentleman,*  who  has  been 
snatched  from  its  at  (he  moment  of  the  election, 
and  in  the  middle  of  the  contest,  whilst  h'n  desires 
were  as  warm,  and  his  hopes  as  eager  as  ours,  has 
feelingly  told  us,  what  shadows  wc  ^^re,  and  what 
shadows  we  pursue. 

It  has  been  usual  for  a  candidate  who  declines, 
to  take  his  leave  by  a  letter  to  tlie  sheriffs  ;  but  I 
received  your  tmst  in  the  face  of  day,  and  in  the 
face  of  day  I  accept  your  dismission.  I  am  not, — 
I  am  not  at  all  ashamed  to  look  upon  you  ;  nor 
can  my  presence  discompose  the  order  of  business 
here.  I  humbly  and  respectfully  take  my  leave 
of  the  shcnflTs,  trie  candidate-s,  and  the  electors  ; 
wishing  heartily  that  the  choice  may  be  for  the 
best,  at  a  lime  which  calls,  if  ever  time  did  call, 
for  service  that  is  not  nominal.  It  is  no  plaything 
you  are  about.  I  tremble  when  1  consider  the 
trust  I  have  presumed  to  ask.  1  confided  perhaps 
loo  much  in  my  intentions.  They  were  really 
fair  and  upright :  and  I  am  bold  to  say,  that  I 
ask  no  ill  tiling  for  you,  when  on  parting  from  this 
place  I  pray  that  whomever  you  choose  to  succeed 
me,  he  may  resemble  me  exactly  in  all  things,  ex- 
cept in  my  abilities  to  serve,  and  my  fortune  to 
please  you. 


MR.    BURKE'S    SPEECH, 


THE  FIRST  OF  DECEMBER,  1783, 


THE    QUESTION    FOR   THE    SPEAKER'S    LEAVING   THE   CHAIR, 


FOR  THE  HOUSE  TO  RESOLVE  ITSELF  INTO  A  COMMITTEE, 


MR.  FOX'S  EAST-INDIA  BILL. 


Mr.  Speaker, 

I  THANK  you  for  pointing  to  me.  I  really 
wished  much  to  engage  your  attention  in  an 
early  stage  of  the  debate.  I  have  been  long  very 
deeply,  Uiough  perhaps  inefifectually,  engaged  in 
the  preliminary  enquiries,  which  have  continued 
without  intermission  for  some  years.  Though  I 
have  felt,  with  some  degree  of  sensibility,  the  na- 
tural and  inevitable  impressions  of  the  several  mat- 
ters of  fact,  as  they  have  been  successively  dis- 
closed, I  have  not  at  any  time  attempted  to  trouble 
you  on  the  merits  of  the  subject ;  and  very  little 
on  any  of  the  points  which  incidentally  arose  in 
the  course  of  our  proceedings.  But  I  should  be 
sorry  to  be  found  totally  silent  upon  this  day.  Our 
enquiries  are  now  come  to  their  final  issue : — It  is 
now  to  be  determined  whether  the  three  years 
of  laborious  parliamentary  research,  whether  the 
twenty  years  of  patient  Indian  suffering,  are  to 
produce  a  substantial  reform  in  our  eastern  admi- 
nistration ;  or  whether  our  knowledge  of  the 
grievances  has  abated  our  zeal  for  the  correction 
of  them,  and  our  very  enquiry  into  the  evil  was 
only  a  pretext  to  elude  the  remedy,  which  is  de- 
manded from  us  by  humanity,  by  justice,  and  by 
every  principle  of  true  policy.  Depend  upon  it, 
this  business  cannot  be  indifferent  to  our  fame.  It 
will  turn  out  a  matter  of  great  di^;race,  or  great 
glory,  to  the  whole  British  nation.  We  are  on  a 
conspicuous  stage,  and  the  world  marks  our  de- 
meanour. 

I  am  therefore  a  little  concerned  to  perceive  tlie 
spirit  and  temper  in  which  the  debate  has  been 
all  along  pursued  upon  one  side  of  the  house.  The 
declamation  of  the  gentlemen  who  oppose  the  bill 
has  been  abundant  and  vehement ;  but  they  have 
been  reserved  and  even  silent  about  the  fitness  or 


unfitness  of  the  plan  to  attain  the  direct  object 
has  in  view.  By  some  gentlemen  it  is  taket 
(by  way  of  exercise  I  presume)  as  a  point  of  i 
on  a  question  of  private  property,  and  cotfoi 
franchise :  by  others  it  is  regarded  as  the  nettjl 
trigue  of  a  faction  at  court,  and  argued  dm 
as  it  tends  to  set  this  man  a  little  higher,  or  Ai 
little  lower,  in  situation  and  power.  All  the  fi 
has  been  filled  up  with  invectives  against  coalitia 
with  allusions  to  tlie  loss  of  America;  with  I 
activity  and  inactivity  of  ministers.  The  tot 
silence  of  these  gentlemen  concerning  the  intai 
and  well-being  of  the  people  of  India,  and  conoa 
ing  the  interest  which  this  nation  has  in  the  ca 
merce  and  revenues  of  that  country,  is  a  sW 
indication  of  the  value  which  they  set  upon  ih 
objects. 

It  has  been  a  little  painful  to  me  to  obsenei 
intrusion  into  this  important  debate  of  such  M 
pany  as  quo  warranto,  and  mandamus,  anda 
tiorari ;  as  if  we  were  on  a  trial  about  mavoni 
aldermen,  and  capital  burgesses;  or  engaiiedii 
suit  concerning  the  borough  ofPenryn,  orSaW 
or  St.  Ives,  or  St.  Mawes.  Gentlemen  have  ufl 
with  as  much  heat  and  passion,  as  ifthefiisttli^ 
in  the  world  were  at  stake  ;  and  their  topicbl 
such  as  belong  only  to  matter  of  the  loirat  fl 
meanest  litigation.  It  is  not  right,  it  is  not  «ot 
of  us,  in  tliis  manner  to  depreciate  the  valtf^l 
degrade  the  majesty,  of  this  grave  delibentioi* 
policy  and  empire. 

For  my  part,  I  have  thought  myself  bfl* 
when  a  matter  of  this  extraordinary  weight  t* 
before  me,  not  to  consider  (as  some  gentlenei" 
so  fond  of  doing)  whether  the  bill  originate!  fi« 
a  secretary  of  state  for  the  home  depaitmcm. 
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t>Tu  a  secretary  for  tlie  foreign,  from  a  minister 

influence,  or  a  minister  of  tlie  people ;  from 

•b,  or  from  Elsau.*   I  cisked  myself,  and  I  asked 

If  notiiing^  else^  what  part  of  it  wan  tit  for  a 

iber  of  parliament,  wlio  has  supyilietl  a  niedio- 

of  talents  by  tlie  extreme  of  diligence,  ami 

has  thoiiirhi  himself  obliged,  by  the  research 

re,  to  wind  himself  into  the  irtmost  recesses 

tabyrinths  of  the  Indian  detail,  what  part,  I 

it  Ijecame  such  a  member  of  parliament  to 

when  a  minister  of  state,  in  coiiforniity  to  a 

mmendation  from   the   throne,    hsis    brought 

(Ebre  us  a  system  for  the  better  government  of 

territory  and  commerce  of  the  East.     In  tins 

and  in  l\m  only,  I  will  trouble  you  with  my 

snents. 

ia  not  only  agreed,  but  demanded,  by  the 
honourable  gentleman, t  and  by  those  who 
iriUi  him,  that  a  whole  system  ought  to  be 
uced  ;  t)»at  it  outrht  not  to  be  an  half  measure  ; 
It  ought  to  be  no  palliative  ;  but  a  legislative 
Mion,  vigorous,  substantial,  and  effective. — 
ieve  tliat  no  man  who  understands  the  sub- 
can  doubt  for  a  moment,  that  those  must  be 
conditions  of  any  thing  deserving  the  name 
reform  in  the  Indian  government;   that  any 
short  of  tliem  would  not  only  be  delusive, 
in   this  matter   which   admit:}  no  medium, 
lus  in  the  extreme. 

all  the  conditions  proposed  by  his  adversaries 
lover  of  the  bill  perfectly  agrees  ;  and  on  his 
^nuance  of  them   he  rests  his  cause.     On  the 
hand,  not  the  least  objeclion  has  been  taken, 
d  to  the  efficiency,  the  vigour,  or  the 
of  the  scheme.     I  am  therefore  war- 
assume,  as  a  thing  admitted,  that  the 
mplish  what  both  sides  of  the  house  de- 
euentiat.  The  end  is  completely  answer- 
far  aa  tlie  direct  and  immediate  object  is 
ed. 

liiough  there  are  no  direct,  yet  there  are 

coilateml,  objections  made ;  objections  from 

ts  which  this  plan  of  reform  for  Indian  ad- 

raiion  may  have  on  the  privileges  of  great 

Bck  bodies  in  England  ;  from  its  probable  in- 

on  the  constitutional  rights,  or  on  the  free- 

d  integrity,  of  the  several  branches  of  the 

i1  answer  tJiese  objections.  I  must  beg  leave 
re,  tJiat  if  we    arc  not  able  to  contrive 
*od  of  governing  India  well,  which  will 
oeoeaiitT  become  the  means  of  governing 
Britain  ill,  a  ground  is  laid  for  their  eternal 
llioo  ;   but  none  for  sacrificing  the  people  of 
--'  io  our  constitution.     1  am  however 
_'  persuatlcd  that  any  such  incompa- 
it>  III  luttrest  does  at  all  exist.     On  the  con- 
I  an>  certain  that  every  means,  effectual  to 
ve  India  from  oppression,  is  a  guard  to  pre- 
tbc  British  constitution  from  its  worst  cor- 

tn.     To  shew  this,  I  will  consider  the  objec- 
wiiich  1  think  are  four : 


An  •UBdon  made  by  Mr.  IVnru. 
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1st,  That  the  bill  is  an  attack  on  the  chartered 

rights  of  men. 

2dly.  That  it  encreases  the  influence  of  the 
crown, 

3dlY.  That  it  docs  no^  encrease,  but  diminishes, 
the  influence  of  the  crown,  in  order  to  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  certain  ministers  and 
their  party. 

4tldy.  That  it  deeply  affects  tlie  national  credit 

As  to  the  tirst  of  these  objections  ;  I  must  ob- 
serve that  the  phrase  of  "  the  chartered  rights  of 
"  men,*'  is  full  of  affectation ;  and  very  unusual 
in  the  discussion  of  privileges  conferred  by  charters 
of  the  present  description.  But  it  is  not  ditticult 
to  discover  what  end  that  ambiguous  mode  of  ex- 
pression, so  often  reiterated,  is  meant  to  answer. 

The  rights  of  mtvi,  that  is  to  say,  the  natural 
rights  of  mankind,  are  indeed  sacred  things  ;  and 
if  any  publick  measure  is  proved  mischievously  to 
affect  them,  the  objection  ought  to  be  fatal  to  that 
measure,  even  if  no  charter  at  all  could  be  set  up 
against  it.  If  tliese  natural  rights  are  further  af- 
firmed and  declared  by  express  covenants,  if  they 
are  clearly  defined  and  secured  against  chicane, 
against  power,  and  authority,  by  written  instru- 
ments and  positive  engagements,  they  arc  in  a  still 
better  condition  ;  they  partake  not  only  of  the 
sanctity  of  the  object  so  secured,  but  of  tJiat  so- 
lemn publick  faith  itself,  which  secures  an  object 
of  sucJi  importiince.  Indeed  this  formal  recogni- 
tion, by  the  sovereign  power,  of  an  original  right 
in  the  subject,  can  never  be  subverted,  but  by 
rooting  up  tlie  holding,  radical  principles  of  go- 
vernment, and  even  of  society  itself.  The  char- 
ters, which  we  call  by  distinction  great,  are  pub- 
lick instruments  of  this  nature  ;  1  mean  the  char- 
ters of  King  John  and  King  Henry  tJje  tliird.  The 
things  secured  by  these  instruments  may,  without 
any  deceitful  ambiguity,  be  very  fitly  called  tlie 
chartered  rif/hts  of  men. 

These  charters  have  made  the  very  name  of  a 

cliarter  dear  to  tlie  heart  of  every  Englishman 

But,  Sir,  there  may  be,  and  there  are  charters,  not 
only  different  in  nature,  but  formed  on  principles 
tlie  very  rcver&e  of  those  of  the  great  charter.  Of 
this  kind  is  the  charter  of  the  East- India  company. 
Magna  charia  is  a  charter  to  restrain  power,  and 
to  destroy  monopoly.  The  Etisl- India  charter  is  »j 
charter  to  establish  monopoly,  'i^d  to  create  power. 
Political  |M>wcr  and  commercial  monopoly  are  jtot 
the  rights  of  men  ;  and  the  rights  of  them  derived 
from  charters,  it  is  fallacious  and  sophistical  to  call 
"  the  chartered  rights  of  men."  These  chartered 
rights  (to  speak  of  such  charters  and  of  tlieir  ef- 
fects in  terms  of  the  greatest  possible  moderation) 
do  at  least  suspjcnd  the  natural  rights  of  mankmd 
at  large ;  and  in  the  very  frame  and  constitution 
are  liable  to  fall  into  a  direct  violation  of  them. 

It  is  a  charter  of  this  latter  description  (that  is 
to  say  a  charter  of  jwwer  and  monopoly)  which  is 
affected  by  the  bill  before  you.  The  bill,  Sir,  does, 
wiiljout  question,  affect  it  ;  it  docs  affect  it  esscn- 
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tially  and  substantially.  But  having  stated  to  you 
of  what  descri|)tto!i  tlie  cliiirlered  rights  aru  whirh 
Uiis  bill  toudies,  I  feel  no  difHculty  at  all  in  ac- 
knuwledginij  the  existence  of  iJiose  charterttl 
righu,  in  their  fullest  extent.  They  belong  to 
the  company  in  the  surest  manner  :  ancl  they  nre 
secured  to  tliat  body  by  every  sort  of  ptiblirk  sanc- 
tion. They  are  stamped  by  the  faith  of  the  kini^; 
they  are  stamped  by  the  faitii  of  parliantent  ;  they 
have  been  bought  tor  money,  for  money  honestly 
and  fairly  paid ;  they  have  been  bought  for  va- 
luable consideration,  over  and  over  atrain. 

I  thereibre  freely  admit  to  tlie  East-India  com- 
pany their  claim  to  exclude  their  liellow-stdijerls 
irom  the  commerce  of  half  the  globe.  1  admit 
tJieir  claim  to  administer  an  annual  territorial  re- 
venue of  seven  millions  sterling  ;  to  command  an 
army  of  sixty  thousand  men ;  and  lo  dispose 
(under  tlie  controul  of  a  sovereign,  imperial  dis- 
cretion, and  with  the  due  observance  of  the  na- 
tural and  local  law)  of  the  lives  and  fortunes  of 
thirty  millions  of  their  fellow-creatures.  All  this 
they  possess  by  charter,  and  by  acts  of  parliament, 
(in  my  opinion,)  without  a  shadow  of  contro- 
versy. 

Tliose  who  carry  the  rights  and  claims  of  the 
company  the  furthest,  do  not  contend  for  more 
than  tJiis  ;  and  all  this  I  freely  grant.  But  grant- 
ing all  this,  they  must  grant  to  me  in  ray  turn,  1 
that  all  political  power  which  is  set  over  mru,  and 
that  all  privilege  claimed  or  exercised  in  exclusion 
of  tlicnt,  lieing  wholly  artificial,  and  for  s<i  much 
a  derogation  from  the  natural  «]uality  of  mankind 
at  large,  ought  to  be  some  way  or  other  exercised 
ultimately  for  dieir  benefit. 

If  this  is  true  wrtli  regard  to  every  species  of 
pohtical  dominion,  and  every  dcscrijilion  of  com- 
mercial privilege,  none  of  which  can  be  original, 
self-derived  rights,  or  grants  for  the  mere  private 
benefit  of  the  holders,  then  such  rights,  or  privi- 
leges, or  whatever  else  you  choose  to  call  them, 
are  all  in  tie  strictest  sense  a  truftt ;  and  it  is  of  the 
very  essence  of  every  trust  to  be  rendered  account- 
able ;  and  even  totally  to  cease,  when  it  substan- 
tially varies  from  the  purposes  for  which  aioiie  it 
couUI  have  a  lawful  existence. 

This  I  conceive,  Sir,  to  be  true  of  trusts  of 
power  vested  in  tlic  highest  hands,  antl  of  such  as 
seem  to  hold  of  no  human  creature.  But  about 
the  application  of  tliis  principle  to  subordinate, 
derifmtive  trusts,  I  do  not  see  how  a  controversy 
can  l)c  maintained.  To  wliom  then  would  I  n»:jkf» 
iJie  Hast- India  company  accountable  i  Why,  to 
parliament,  to  be  sure ;  to  parliament,  from  which 
their  trust  was  derived  ;  to  parliament,  which  alone 
is  ca()able  of  comprehending  the  magnituflo  of  its 
ohiect,  and  its  abuse ;  and  alone  capable  of  an 
eHeclual  legislative  remedy.  The  verv  cliartcr, 
which  is  held  out  to  exclude  parliament  from  cor- 
recting malversation  with  regard  to  the  hiffh  trust 
vetted  in  the  company,  is  the  very  thing  which  at 
koncf  give*  a  title  and  imj>0!:es  on  us  a  iluty  to  in- 
terfere with  ofl'ect,  wherever  [M>wcr  and  authority 
originating  from  ourselves  are  perverted  from  tlicir 


purposes,  and  become  instruments  of  WTonf  ud 
violence. 

1(  parliament,  Sir,  had  nothing  to  do  with  tki 
cljarler,  we  might  have  some  sort  of  Epicu: 
excuse  to  stand  aloof,  indificretit  spectators  of  wfait 
passes  in  the  company's  name  in  India  and  in  Ua^ 
don.  But  if  we  are  the  very  cause  of  the  etH^ 
we  are  in  a  special  manner  engaged  to  tlie  rtdtot; 
and  for  us  passively  to  bear  witli  opprc»>ion$  da* 
milted  under  the  sanction  of  our  own  authority^ 
is  in  truth  and  rea-son  for  tliis  house  to  be  M 
active  accomplice  in  the  abuse. 

That  the  power,  notoriously,  grossly  abuied.hl 
hfpn  bought  from  us  is  very  certain.      Bui  (Jm 
circumstance,  which  is  urged  against  tlic  hill,  M- 
comes  an  acklitionul  motive  for  our  int- 
h-st  we  should  be  thought  to  have  sold   h         _^ 
of  millions  of  men,  for  tlie  base  consi 
mrmey.      We  sold,  I  admit,  all  that  we 
stll  ;    that  is,  our  authority,   not   our  con 
We  hatl   not  a  right  to  nmke  a  market  iif 
duties. 

1  ground  myself  therefore  on  this  priri.ii.r. 
that  if  the  abuse  is  proved,  tlic  contract  i- 
and  we  re-enter  into  all  our  rights;  tJ 
the  excrci.se  of  all  our  duties.    Dor  o«fn  m 
is  indeed  as  much  a  trust  originally,  as  xhf. 
pany's  authority  is  a  trust  dcrivativelj  :  41*1 
the  use  we  make  of  the  resumed  power  lliai 
justify  or  condemn  us  in  Uie  resumption  <4 
When  we  have  perfected  the  plan  l^jd  hel 
by  the  right   honourable  mover,  the  world 
then  see  what  it  is  we  destroy,  and  > 
create.     By  tliat  test  we  stand  or   i 
that  test  I  tnist  that  it  will  be  found  in  die 
that  we  are  going  to  supersede   a  rlmrtrr  a^ 
to  the  full  extent  of  all  Uie  powers  whirli  it 
abuse,  and  exercised  in  theplenitudr  iifdc»| 
tyranny,  and  corruption  ;  and  that  xncmcntdl 
same  plan,  we  provide  a  real  charterwl 
for  the  rights  of  men,  cruelly  violated  uiid« 
charter. 

Tliis  bill,  and  those  connected  with  it, 
tended  to  form  the  magna  charta  t»f  Hiu'l 
Whatever  the  treaty  of  Westphalia  is  to  tl 
of  the  princes  and  free  cities  of  ll»e  era 
to  the  three  religions  there  profijssed— 
the  great  charter,  the  statute  of  tallcgr, 
tion  of  right,  and  the  declaration  of  ri*' 
fircat  Britain,  these  bills  are  i 
dia.     Of  this  benefit,  I  am  ceii  I 
is  capable  ;  and  when  1  kiiciw  that  they  ■!» 
lilc  of  more,  my  vote  shall  most  assureiU/ 
our  giving  to  the  full  ext/'Ot  of  tlwir 
receiving  ;   and  no  charter  of  dominion 
as  a  bar  in  my  way  to  tlieir  charter  of 
protcrtinn . 

The  .strong  admission  I  have  nude  oft* 
pany's  rights  (I  am  consrious  of  it)  biirf*' 
do  a  great  deal.      I  do  not  presume  Mt 
tlmst?  who  argue  n  priori,  against  the 
leaving  such  exlrnsivi'  (H)litical  ^Kiwersni 
of  a  company  of  merchants.   I  know  m 
much  more  may  be.  said  against  sttch  • 
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my  particular  ideas  and  sentiments,  I 
that  way  to  work.  1  feel  an  insu|>erable 
in  giving:  my  liand  to  destroy  any  estab- 
tution  of  goveninieiJl,  upon  a  theory, 
iausibte  it  may  be.     My  experience  in 

r?  nothin>^  clem"  upon  the  subject.  I 
merchants  with  the  sentiments  and 
I  of  greJit  statesmen  ;  and  I  have  seen 
the  rank  of  statesmen,  with  tiie  concep- 
:baraeters  of  pedlars.  Indeed,  my  ob- 
las  furnished  me  with  nothintj  that  is 
id  in  any  habits  of  life  or  education, 
is  wholly  to  disqualify  men  for  the 
af  government,  but  tJiat  by  wliich  the 
sxercising  those  functions  is  very  (tc- 
ituined,  i  mean  a  spirit  and  habits  of 
and  intrigue ;  which  1  have  never,  in 
Ib^  seen  ujiitcd  with  a  capacity  for  sound 
policy. 

fy  us  in  talking  the  administration  of 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  East-India  eom- 
ly  princijjies,  I  must  see  several  con- 
t.  Theobjecl  affected  by  theabuseshould 
nd  im^^mrtjint.  *2d.  The  abuse  affect- 
rettt  object  ought  to  be  a  great  abuse. 
hi  to  be  habitual,  and  not  accidental, 
;ht  to  be  utterly  incurable  in  tlje  body 
tands  constituted.  All  tliis  ought  to  Ije 
(sible  to  me  as  the  light  of  the  sun,  he- 
ld strike  off  an  atom  of  their  charter, 
lourable  gentleman*  lias  said,  and  said 
lonc-e,  and  tliat  very  slightly,  (whatever 
I  demand  for  a  plan  might  seem  to  re- 
t  "  tlicre  are  abuses  in  the  company's 
fint."  If  that  were  all,  the  scheme  of 
of  tlii?  bill,  the  scheme  of  his  learned 
I  his  own  scheme  of  reformation,  (if  he 
n  all  equally  needless.  There  axe,  and 
ibuses  in  alt  governments.  It  amounts 
I  than  a  nugatory  proposition.  But  be- 
liderof  what  nature  these  abuses  are,  of 
Bentlcinau  s[>eaks  so  very  lightly,  pcr- 
ftecnll  to  your  recollection  tlie  map  of 
ry  wliich  this  abused  cliartered  right 
'iiis  I  shall  do,  that  vo«i  may  jtidtre  wlie- 
iap  1  can  discover  any  thing  like  the 
conditions;  that  is,  Whether  the 
by  the  abuse  of  Uie  I'.ast-India 
rer  bo  of  importance  suflicientlv  to 
ire  and  mean.s  of  reform  applied 

few,  and  those  inconsiderable,  inter- 

ti»h  dominion,  either  in  the  company's 

in  the  names  of  princes  absolutely  de- 

ipon   the  company,    extends   from    the 

thot  Heparalc   India  from  Tartary,  to 

ih,  that  is,  one-and-tweiity  degrees  of 
[tltem  parts  it  iK  a  solid  mass  of  land, 
tiundrcfl  miles  in  length,  and  four  or 
ltd  bmad.     A»  you  go  soulhwurd,  it  Im'- 
>wer  for  u  space.     It  afterwards  tli- 
irrower  or  broader,  yuu  possess  the 
•  Mr.  Pilt 


whole  eastern  and  north-eastern  coiist  of  that  vast 
country,  quite  from  the  bnrders  of  Pegu, — Ben- 
gal, Bahar,  and  Orissa,  with  Benares,  (now  unfor- 
tunately in  our  imiuedtate  possession,)  measure 
161,978  square  English  miles;  a  territory  con- 
siderably larger  than  the  whole  kingdom  of  France. 
Oudc,  with  its  tlependeut  provinces,  is  53,286 
square  miles,  not  a  great  deal  less  than  England. 
The  Ciirnatick,  with  Tanjore  and  the  Circars,  is 
<i5,948  square  miles,  very  considerably  larger  than 
England  ;  and  the  whole  of  the  company's  do- 
minions, comprehending  Bombay  and  Salsettc, 
amounts  to  281,412  square  miles;  which  forms 
a  territory  larger  than  any  Eurojiean  domtiuon, 
Russia  and  Turkey  excejited.  Through  all  tliat 
vast  extent  of  country  there  is  not  a  man  who  eats 
a  mouthful  of  rice,  but  by  permission  of  the  East- 
India  company. 

So  far  with  regurd  to  tlic  extent.  The  popu- 
lation of  this  great  empire  is  not  easily  to  be  cal- 
culated. When  the  countries,  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed, came  into  our  possession,  they  were  all 
eminently  peopled,  and  eminently  productive ; 
though  at  that  time  considerably  dechned  from 
their  ancient  prosperity.   But,  since  they  arc  come 

into  our  hands  1 !   However  if  we  make  the 

period  of  our  estimate  immediately  before  the  utter 
desolation  of  the  Carnatick.  and  if  we  allow  for 
the  havock  which  our  government  had  even  then 
made  in  those  regions,  we  cannot,  in  my  opinion, 
rate  the  population  at  much  less  than  thirty  mil- 
lions of  souls:  more  than  four  times  the  number 
of  persons  in  the  Island  of  Great  Britain. 

My  next  inquiry  to  tliat  of  the  number,  is  the 
quality  and  description  of  tlie  inhabit^mts.  This 
multitude  of  men  does  not  consist  of  an  abject 
and  barbarous  populace  ;  much  less  of  gangs  of 
savages,  like  the  Guaranies  and  Chiquitos,  who 
wander  on  the  waste  borders  of  the  river  of  Ama- 
zons, or  the  Plate  ;  but  a  people  for  age*  civilized 
and  cultivated ;  cidtivated  Ity  all  the  arts  of 
pilishcd  life,  whilst  we  were  yet  in  the  woods. 
There,  have  been  (and  still  the  skeletons  remain) 
princes  once  of  great  dignity,  authority,  and  opu- 
lence. There,  are  to  be  fourid  the  chiefs  of  tribes 
and  nations,  Tliere,  is  to  be  found  an  ancient 
and  venerable  priesthood,  the  depository  of  their 
laws,  learning,  and  history,  the  guides  of  the  people 
wJtilst  living,  and  their  consolation  in  death ;  a 
nof)ility  of  great  antiquity  and  renown  ;  n  multi- 
tude of  cities,  not  exceeded  in  population  and 
trade  by  tliose  of  the  first  class  in  Europe ;  mer- 
chants and  bankers,  individual  houses  of  whom 
have  once  vied  in  capital  witii  tlie  bank  of  Eng- 
land ;  whose  credit  had  often  supported  a  (otter- 
ing .'*tate,  and  preserved  their  governments  in  the 
midst  of  war  and  desolation ;  ntillions  of  ingenious 
manufacturers  and  mechanicks;  ntillions  of  the 
most  diligent,  and  not  the  least  intelligent,  tillers 
of  the  earth.  TJiere,  are  io  be  found  almost  all 
the  relictions  professed  by  men,  the  Braminical, 
the  Mussulman,  the  Eastern  and  the  \Vcstern 
Christian. 
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If  I  wcru  to  tuko  tiu;  whole  aggregate  of  our  pos- 
M'Mioiin  there,  1  whould  compare  it,  as  the  nearest 
|mrullel  I  can  find,  with  the  empire  of  Germany. 
Our  immediate  poMeMions  I  should  compare  witli 
(lie  Austrian  dominions,  and  tliey  would  not  suffer 
in  the  comparison.  The  nabob  of  Oude  might 
stand  for  the  king  of  Prussia ;  tlie  nabob  of  Arcot 
1  would  compare,  as  superiour  in  territory,  and 
t^niul  in  revenue,  to  the  elector  of  Saxony.  Cheyt 
Hing,  the  rajah  of  Denarcs,  might  well  rank  with 
tho  prince  of  Ilcsse,  at  least;  and  the  rajah  of 
Tunjoro,  (tliough  hardly  equal  in  extent  of  domi- 
nion, su|x*riour  in  revenue,)  to  tlie  elector  of  Bava- 
ria. The  l^olygars  and  the  northern  Zemindars, 
and  other  gnmt  chieBt,  might  well  class  with  the 
rt^st  of  the  princes,  dukes,  counts,  marquisses,  and 
bishoiM  in  the  empire ;  all  of  whom  I  mention  to 
honntir,  and  surely  without  disparagement  to 
any  or  all  of  those  most  respectable  princes  and 
gnindiH's. 

All  this  vast  mass,  comi)osod  of  so  many  orders 
and  clasat^N  of  men,  is  again  infinitely  diversified  by 
uianuers,  by  religitm,  by  hereditary  employment, 
thn>ugh  all  their  |)UMiblo  combinations.  This  ren- 
tiers tW  handling  of  India  a  matter  in  a  high  de- 
irree  critical  and  delicate.  But  oh !  it  has  been 
KandliMl  rudely  indeed.  Even  some  of  the  re- 
ft>rmer»  seem  to  have  forgot  that  they  had  any 
thing  to  do  hut  to  regulate  the  tenants  of  a  ma- 
nor, or  the  shoitkee()ers  of  the  next  county  town. 

It  is  an  empiiv  of  this  extent,  of  this  compli- 
c«te«l  nature,  of  this  d^i^iity  and  importance,  tiiat 
1  have  cvmtpaivd  to  («ennany.  and  the  German 
C^\ertu)H'Ut !  not  for  an  exact  resemblance,  but  as 
a  »\«rt  of  A  mtildle  term,  by  which  India  might  be 
Ai^v\^\iiuAti\l  lo  our  uiHlerstandings,  and  if  po$- 
silUc  iv»  our  hvlings :  in  onier  to  .iwiken  some- 
ihiRi:  ot  ^xitttvAthv  tor  the  unfortunate  natives,  of 
*hvh  1  ,tm  Atrxkl  »e  Arv  mn  jvrftvtly  susceptible. 
whilst  we  kvk  At  tKs  »ery  rvmote  object  thrv^ugh 
A  rilstr  ai',«i  vs>>«dy  c»^iiun». 

M\  SkWHvl  vv»c.:.v«.  rtewssory  tv»  jujtity  me  in 
V.NicCiSLC  use  v-iirter.  is.  Whether  th<  cv^c: pony's 
iVctftr  v't  :beir  uvsc.  *ith  rv^rairxl  to  tht*  crejit  ob- 
>v^.  Sr  A2  i><es«r  c:  irTvat  ASn.v:t\.  1  shall  l^ 
yvxtr  ;vra!;iss.va  t.*  o-^csaier  :h«ftr  vvcduct  :=  two 
-iCttcs.:  ars«  li*  roircvxl.  iai  tbtfc  the  o:c:=:<r- 
OA  TV'-T  rvitx-Jil  ^vccxct  ire  cssti^ctsoss  I 
ii«-«af  jc«-a  :s:,*  :■«■.'  br*is:  the  exterra!.  := 
■•iicit    I    ztiALX  r.-  o.ozrc^rCieEC  :*<Lr  vvcicuo?  :r 

?£uot'S   miiej.iiGOtfi':.  :c  iiu;  :^."t  a!?^  «;::•,"«  w^r^r 
su«::i .  'tie  .-cfhrc  nc-no.'.  lAiwix.  ibf.-  .vr-i-i«.-:  r: 

.- mcTiU  ■» .    .T  r,'  :;it.-s<£  v:»:,    i-rciif  :!:»;  i-.-v.L-^-r: 

r;  n:-!  i;  s'sr.  lac  -nud  iicfY  ■n.jjtrx-ie.  •..:aj  .-.-e- 
r:-  II  >u?««;»jccu. 

r*it  iiT';ucc(r.  'Nr.  ■*iii.'i  1  ■••si  7:  7trs»:-«i>e  r; 
Ttvco;  «••.;  T».t  >f  ."'.•osiiaitvi.  *s  *"^.^»«.■v«^u.~  .t 
»J*:«.a-i.  ^;ciiiic  i'se  rx.t  i«:-.s^  -ne  r;  <*:it;»-''  ■:  .-u: 
.1  7h:  uliujii;  tjjai*  .'f  ni^a:raJ^  ♦•!!«. -i  Lit  ~,.6sk< 
i-i^itr  T!  :*  ■.  i-  .-i.i  >.i>:*j  T!  '  r'.rt<l  -^'.-ii'".  -  ■  ;•■ 
C^iC  ».Mx;"'v:   ."vi::-'*^       J,;    :    ;;   ■•  t  » 
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With  regard  therefore  to  the  abuse  o 
temal  federal  trust,  I  engage  myself  ti 
make  good  these  three  positions : — Flrsi 
that  from  mount  Imaus,  (or  whatever 
call  that  large  range  of  mountains  that  i 
northern  frontier  of  India,)  where  it  tot 
in  the  latitude  of  twenty-nine,  to  Cape  C 
in  the  latitude  of  eight,  that  there  i 
single  prince,  state,  or  potentate,  great  or  s 
India,  with  whom  they  have  come  into 
whom  they  have  not  sold.  I  say  sold, 
sometimes  they  have  not  been  able  to  del 
cording  to  their  bargain. — Secondly,  I  s 
there  is  not  a  single  treaty  they  have  evei 
which  they  have  not  broken. — Thirdly,  I  s 
there  is  not  a  single  prince  or  state,  who  < 
any  trust  in  the  company,  who  is  not 
ruined ;  and  that  none  are  in  any  degree 
or  flourishing,  but  in  the  exact  proportion 
settled  distrust  and  irreconcilable  enmit] 
nation. 

These  assertions  are  universal.  I  say  in 
sense  universal.  They  regard  the  exten 
political  trust  only;  but  I  shall  produce  oth 
equivalent  in  the  internal.  For  the  pn 
shall  content  mvself  with  explaining  my  m 
and  if  I  am  called  on  for  proof  whilst  the 
are  depending,  (which  I  believe  I  shall  not 
put  my  finger  on  the  appendixes  to  the  re[ 
on  papers  of  record  in  the  house,  ot  the  c 
tees,  which  I  have  dbtincUy  present  to  i 
mory,  and  which  I  think  I  can  lay  before 
half  an  hour's  warning. 

The  first  potentate  sold  by  the  comp 
money,  was  the  Great  Mogul — the  descet 
Tamerlane.  This  high  personage,  as  1 
human  veneration  can  look  at.  is  bv  every  ; 
amiable  in  his  manners,  respectable  for  ii 
accvtrdtn^  to  his  nr.ode.  and  accomplisJied  ii 
Oriental  litenture.  All  this,  and  the  title 
under  hts  darter,  to  all  that  we  hold  in 
could  not  savr  h:m  trom  the  ^neral  sale. 
ts  coined  in  h^  nime  :  in  his  name  justio 
minstered ;  he  b  pnyed  ibr  in  every  temple  i 
the  cv<issr>?s  we  pi ■«!»*« — Bat  he  was  sold 

h  »  i3pc»!sc>ie.  Mr.  Speaker,  not  to  pai 
t:z  i.  docrec:.  to  nfiiect  on  the  inconst 
h-=ja  £rea:r*iSs.  in^l  toe  stupendous  rev, 
:!!iA:  "aiT'e  barreced  in  our  age  of  wonders. 
::  'rv  'rvixvwi  w*ea  I  entered  rmo  existi 
v.  X  TT^izc^r  =an,  w«re  bcm.  tluj 
iiv.  -.r  V-s  iccse.  we  should  be  emploved 
.--.issizi  ti«J  v.-'.-Giiict  '.'t  C30W  British  subie 
":j.-i  i  scx-«»i  :r  :ie  ^' wer  and  person  of  u» 
M.^cil  '  T^  »  3c  »ile  sfMoaation.  .4i 
<».;r*  X.-V  ti3,j^c  by  it.  ind  by  other  eT 
w\ob  c  »  TtTt  ▼»?  ^-"c  'aae  to  prodt. 

r^i*  s  ii.-i^  X  ii^ZTfsewa;  but  1  retui 
«."e  :l-m  M  ■vTi"    Tw:  iistrtcts.  Corih,  a 


.:aro:. 
•  -1  •  •  K 
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twerred  from  this  prince,  under  tlie  most  solemn 
obligation  lo  pay,  tiiese  districts  were  sold  to  his 
if  minister  Sujah  ul  Dowlati ;  and,  what  may 
»ar  lo  some  the  worst  part  of  the  transaction, 
two  districts  were  sold  for  scarcely  two  years 
irhase.  Tlie  descendant  of  Tamerlaiic  now 
id»  in  need  almost  of  the  common  necessaries 
life  ;  and  in  this  situation  we  do  not  even  allow 
I,  as  bounty,  the  smallest  portion  of  wliat  we 
htm  in  justice. 

le  next  sale  was  that  of  the  whole  nation  of 
Rohillas,  which  the  grund  salesman,  without 
pretence  of  quarrel,  and  contrary  to  his  own 
lared  sense  of  duty  and  rectitude,  sold  to  the 
»e  Sujjih   ul   Dowlah.      He  sold  the  people  to 
extirpation,  for  tJie  sum  of  four  hundred 
jsand  pounds.       Faithfully   was  the  bargain 
formed  on  our  side.     Hafiz  Ritiimet,  the  most 
inent  of  their  chiefs,  one  of  the  bravest  men  of 
time,  and  as  famous  throughout  the  East  for 
elegance  of  his  literature,  and  the  spirit  of  his 
tical  compositions,  (by  which  he  supported  the 
of  HaHz,)  as  for  liis  courage,  was  invaded 
army  of  an  hundred  thousand  men,  and 
jglish  lirigade.     Tiiis  man,  at  the  head  of 
iour  forces,  was  slain  valiantly  figliting  for  his 
latry.     His  bead  was  cut  off,  and  delivered  tor 
ey  to  a  barbarian.     His  wife  and  children, 
>n8  of  tJial  rank,  were  seen  begging  an  hand- 
of  rice  llirough  the  English  camp.     The  whole 
)n,  wiUi  inconsiderable  exceptions,  was  slaugh- 
or  banished.     The  country  was  laid  waste 
fire  and  sword  ;  and  tliat  land,  distinguished 
m<»t  others  by  the  cheerful  face  of  paternal 
:  and  protected  labour,  tlie  chosen  seat 
-n  and  plenty,  is  now  utmost  through- 
desert,  covered  with  rushes  and  briers, 
_  —  full  of  wild  beasts. 
British  officer,  who  commanded  in  the  de- 
the  people  tlius  sold,  fell  some  compunc- 
hiH  employment.      He  represented  tliese 
IS  excesses  to  tlie  president  of  Bengal ,  for 
be   received  a  severe  reprimand  from  tfie 
povernour ;  and  I  much  doubt  whetlier  the 
di  caused  by  llie  conflict,  Ijctween  the  com- 
lion  of  iJje  military  and   the  firmness  of  the 
II  gtiveniour,  be  closetl  at  this  hour. 
In  Bengal.  Scraja  Dowlah  was  sold  to  Mir  ,Iaf- 
';  Mir  Jaflier  was  sold  to  Mir  Cossim  ;  and  Mir 
was  Mjld  to  Mir  Jaffier  again.     The  sue- 
to  Mir  Jaffier  wa«  sold  to  his  eldest  son  ; — 
•on  of  Mir  Jaffier,  Mobarech  ul  Dowlah, 
to  his  step-mother — ^The  Maralta  empire 
to  Rogabo;  and  Rogabo  was  sold  and 
to  the  Peishwa  of  the  Maratta.s.     Both 
ibo  nnd  tlie  Peishwa  of  the  Marattas  were 
to  sale  to  the  rajah  of  Berar.    Sctiidia,  tlie 
it  of  Malva,  was  offered  to  sale  to  the  same 
b ;  and   the  subah  of  the  Decan  was.  sold  to 
tttut  trader  Mahomet  Ali,  nabob  of  Arcol. 
Jk  Kunc  nabob  of  Arcot  they  srtid  Hvder  Ali 
I  lh«  kinirdom  of  Mysore.     To  Maliuinfl  Ali 
ricr  »<dd  the  kingdom  of  Tanjorc.     To  the 
•  Ht.  UuiuJiis.  lorU  aiUocaUr  of  ScoUo&U. 


same  Mahomet  .Ali  tlicy  sold  at  least  twelve  sove- 
reign princes,  (;iiik'd  tliu  Pulygars.  But  to  keep 
tilings  even,  the  territory  of  Tiniiivelly,  belonging 
to  their  nabob,  they  would  have  sold  to  the  Dutch  ; 
and  to  conclude  the  account  of  sales,  their  great 
customer,  the  nabob  of  Arcot  himself,  and  his 
lawful  succession,  has  been  sold  to  his  second  son, 
Amir  ul  Omrali,  whose  cliaracter,  views,  and  con- 
duct, are  in  llie  accounts  upon  your  table.  It  re- 
mains with  you  whether  they  shall  finally  jjerfect 
this  last  bargain. 

All  these  bargains  and  sales  were  regularly  at- 
tended with  tlie  waste  and  havock  of  the  country, 
always  by  the  buyer,  and  sometimes  by  the  object 
of  the  sale.  Tins  was  explained  to  you  by  the 
honourable  mover,  when  lie  stated  the  mode  of 
paying  debts  due  from  the  country  powers  to  llie 
.  company.  An  honourable  gentleman,  who  is  not 
«ow  in  his  place,  objected  to  his  jumping  near 
two  thousand  nuiles  for  an  example.  But  the 
southern  example  is  perfectly  applicable  to  the 
northern  claim,  as  the  northern  is  to  the  southern  ; 
for,  throughout  tlie  whole  space  of  these  two  thou- 
sand miles,  take  your  stand  where  you  will,  the 
proceeding  is  perfectly  uniforiu,  and  what  is  done 
in  one  part  will  apply  exactly  to  the  other. 

My  second  asseition  is,  that  the  company  never 
has  made  a  treaty  which  they  have  not  broken. 
This  position  is  so  connected  with  that  of  the  sales 
of  provinces  and  kingdoms, -wiih  the  negociation 
of  universal  distraction  in  every  part  of  India,  tljat 
a  very  minute  detail  may  well  be  i^pared  on  tliis 
point.  It  has  not  yet  been  contended,  by  any 
enemy  to  the  reform,  that  they  have  observed  any 
publick  agreement.  When  I  hear  that  Uicy  have 
done  so  in  any  one  instance,  (which  hitherto,  I 
confess,  I  never  heard  alleged,)  1  shall  speak  to  the 
particular  treaty.  Tlir  governour  general  has 
even  amust*!  himself  and  the  court  of  directors  in 
a  very  singular  halter  to  tliat  board,  in  wliich  he 
admits  he  has  not  been  very  delicate  with  regard 
to  publick  faith  ;  and  he  goes  so  far  as  to  state  a 
regular  estimate  of  tlie  sums  which  the  company 
would  have  lost,  or  never  acquired,  if  llie  rigid 
ideas  of  publick  faith  entertained  by  his  colleagues 
had  been  observed,  *The  learned  gentleman  over 
against  me  Una  indeed  saved  me  much  trouble. 
On  a  former  nccasioii  he  obtained  no  small  credit, 
for  the  clear  and  forcible  manner  in  which  he 
stated  what  we  have  not  forgot,  and  I  hope  he  has 
not  forgot,  tliat  universal  systematick  breach  of 
treaties  which  had  made  tlie  British  faith  prover- 
bial in  the  East. 

It  only  remains,  Sir,  for  me  just  to  recapitulate 
some  heads, — Tlte  treaty  with  the  mogul,  by  which 
we  stipulated  to  pay  him  260,000r  annually,  was 
broken.  This  treaty  they  have  broken,  and  not 
paid  him  a  shilling.  They  broke  their  treaty  with 
iiim,  in  which  they  stipulated  to  pay  400,000/.  a 
year  to  tlie  subah  of  Bengal,  Tney  agreed  witli 
iJte  mogul,  for  services  admitted  to  have  been  fKT- 
formed,  to  pay  Nudjif  Cawn  a  pension.  Tliey 
broke  this  article  with  tiie  rest,  and  slopped  also 
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this  small  pension.    Tlu.7  broke  tlieir  treaties  with 
like  Nizam,  and  with  Hyder  Ali.     As  to  tlie  Ma- 
rattas,  they  had  so  many  cross  treiilies  with  llie 
[itates  general  of  that  nation,  and  with  each  of  the 
fchicfs,  that  it  was  notorious  that  no  one  of  these 
agreements  could  be  kept,  without  g^rossly  violat- 
ing the  rest.     It  was  observed,  that  if  the  terms  of 
.these  several  treaties  liad  been  kept,  two  British 
I  armies  would  at  one  and  tlie  same  time  have  met 
[in  the  field  to  cut  each  other's  tlnoals.     Tlie  wars 
i  wliich  desolate  India  ori^^inated  from  a  most  atro- 
I  cious  violation  of  publick  faitli  on  our  part.  In  the 
^  midst  of  profound  peace,  the  company's  troops  in- 
vaded the  Maratta  territories,  and  surprised  the 
island  and  fortress  of  Salsette.     The  Marattas  ne- 
vertheless yielded  to  a  treaty  of  peace,  by  which 
i  solid  advantages  were  procured  to  the  company. 
But  this  treaty,  like  every  other  treaty,  was  soon 
. *'iolated  by  the  company.     Again  tlie  company 
1  invaded  tlie  Maratta  dominions.    The  disaster  tliat 
ensued  gave  occasion  to  a  new  treaty.    The  whole 
armv  of  the  company  was  obliged,  in  effect,  to  sur- 
render to   this  injured,    betrayed,    and   insultetl 
lj)eople.     Justly  irritated,  however,  as  they  were, 
the  terms  which  tliey  prescribed  were  reasonable 
and  moderate ;  and  their  treatment  of  fhetr  cap- 
tive invaders  of  the  roost  distinguished  humanity. 
But  tlie  humanity  of  the  Marattas  vns  of  no  power 
■whatsoever  to  prevail  on  t!ie  company  to  attend 
to  the  observance  of  tlie  terms  dictated  by  their 
moderation.     The  war  was  renewed  with  greater 
vigour  than  ever ;  and  such  was  their  insatiable 
lust  of  plunder,  tliat  they  never  would  have  given 
ear  to  any  terms  of  peace,  if  Hyder  Ali  had  not 
broke  through  the  Gauts,  and  rushing  like  a  tor- 
rent into  tlie  Caniatick,  swept  away  every  thing  in 
his  career.     This  was  in  consequence  of  that  con- 
federacy, which  by  a  sort  of  miracle  united  the 
most  discordant  powers  for  our  destruction,  as  a 
nation  in  which  no  otlier  could  put  any  trust,  and 
who  were  the  declared  enemies  of  the  human 
•pccies. 

It  is  very  remarkable,  tliat  the  late  controversy 
Iwtween  the  several  presidencies,  antl  between  them 
and  the  court  of  directors,  with  relation  to  these 
wars  and  treaties,  has  not  been,  which  of  the  piir- 
'tie«  might  be  defended  for  his  share  in  them  ;  but 
on  which  of  the  parties  the  guilt  of  all  this  load 
of  perfidy  should  be  fixed.  But  I  am  content  to 
ndmit  all  these  proceedings  to  be  perfectly  regular, 
to  be  full  of  honour  and  good  faith  ;  and  wish  to 
fix  your  attention  solely  to  that  single  transaction 
which  the  advocates  of  this  system  select  for  so 
transcendent  a  merit,  as  to  cancel  the  guilt  of  all 
the  rest  of  their  proceedings ;  I  mean  the  lute 
treaties  with  the  Marattas. 

I  make  no  observation  on  tlie  total  cession  of 
territory,  by  which  they  surrendered  all  they  had 
|r.obtained  by  their  unhappy  successes  in  war,  and 
lost  all  ihev  had  obtained  under  the  treaty  of 
Poorunder.  Tlie  restitution  was  proper,  if  it  had 
been  voluntary  and  seasonable.  I  attach  on  the 
spirit  of  the  treaty,  the  dispositions  it  sht-wed,  the 
provisions  it  made  for  a  general  pence,  iind  the 


faith  kept  with  allies  and  conT  '  ,  tn  orutrt 

that  the  house  may  form  a  ji  (t*im  tlik 

chosen  piece,  of  tlie  use  which  h.^*  I-  \aui 

is  likely  to  be  made,  if  things  coDtii>  -*mt 

hand)  of  the  trust  of  the  federal  powers  of  tin 
country. 

it  was  Uie  wisli  of  almost  every  Englishman,  ik* 
the  Maratta  ]>eace  might  lead  to  a  general  oar 
because  tlie  Maratta  war  waa   only  a  part  o/; 
general  confederacy  formed  against  us,  on  at  coi 
of  the  universal  abhorrence  of  our  conduct  *1 
prevailed  in  every  state,  and  almost  in  every  hoiaa 
in  India.     Mr.  Hastings  was  obl-ged  to  prt! 
some  sort  of  acquiescence  in  tliis  ^vneral  and 
tional  desire.     He  therefore  consented,  in  ord«* 
satisfv  the  point  of  honour  of  tlie  MarattAi, 
an  article  should  be  inserted  to  admit  Hydv 
to  accede  to  tlie  pacification.     But  obsen^e, 
the  spirit  of  this  niiin  (which  if  it  were  not 
manifest  by  a  tfiousand  things,  and  paiticvl 
by  his  proceedings  with  respect  to  Lord 
would  be  sufficiently  manifest  by  tliis — Wiat 
of  article,  think  you,  does  he  require  this 
head  of  a  solemn  treaty  of  general  pncitic 
be  ?     In  his  instruction  to  Mr.  Anderson 
sires  him  to  admit  *'  a  rague  article"  in  f* 
Hyder.   Evasion  and  fraud  were  tlie  declared 
of  the  treaty,     Tliese  vague  articles  intent 
a  more  vague  performance,  are  the  ihto^ 
have  damned  our  reputation  in  India. 

Hardly  was  tin's  vague  article  ii 
without  waiting  for  any  act  on  the  1 
Mr.  Hastings  enters  into  a  n^  — < 

Mai-atta  chief,  Scindia,  for  a  p.  ■  il 

ritories  of  the  prince  who  Wiis  uiic  ul  {lit 
to  be  secured  by  the  treaty.     He  was  to  I 
celled  out  in  tliree  parts — one  to  S' 
the  [leishwa  of  the  Marattas  ;  and  ti>' 
East- India  com  puny,  or  to  (the  old  deakr 
chapman)  Mahomet  Ali, 

During  the  fonnation  of  this    proje«cl, 
dies  ',  and  before  his  son  could  take  any  ot 
either  to  confonn  to  the  lenour  of  the  articki 
to  contravene  il,  tlie  treaty  of  partition  is 
on  die  old  footing,  and  an  instruction  is 
Mr.  Anderson  to  conclude  it  in  form. 

A   cirrumstance    intervened,   duringT  tl* 
dency  of  this  negociation,  to  set  ofTtlK"  flfood 
of  the  company  with  an  additional  bnUljn*^^, 
to  make  it   sparkle  and  glow  wiili 
splendid  faces.     General  Matthew  - 
tliat  most   valuable  part   of  Hyd* 
called  the  Country  of  Biddcnorr-.   ^* 
reached  Mr.  Hastings  hcinstni 
to  contend  for  an  alteration  in  ' 
tion,and  to  take  the  Biddenore  coui 

common  stock,  which  was  to  be  U. .. • 

keep  it  for  the  company. 

The  first  ground  for  this  variation  wis  O*  M 
a  separate  conquest  made  before  the  ireatv  hll 
tiially  taken  place.  Here  was  u  new  mm^ 
of  the  fairness,  equity,  and  nu)der«liao  ^ 
company.  But  the  second  of  Mr.  Hwtiufi^ 
^ons  for  retaining  tlio  Biddcuorc  as  a 
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»d  his  conduct  on  tJiat  second  jTrouiul,  fs 
we  remiirkHble.  He  assertetl  tliiit  lliat  rutin- 
lid  not  be  put  mto  t!ie  paitJtion  stuck,  be- 
[lycneral  Mallhews  had  received  it  on  the 
»f  some  convention,  which  mi'jrht  he  iiicom- 
with  ihc  partition  proposed.  This  was  a 
in  itscli'buth  honourable  and  solid;  and  it 
a  regard  to  faiih  somewhere,  and  with 
lersons.  But  in  order  to  demonstrate  his 
ontempt  of  iJie  plighted  faitli  which  was 
on  one  part  as  a  reason  for  departing  from 
Hother,  and  to  prove  his  impetuous  desire 
in^  a  new  war,  even  in  the  prepiired  soil 
tteral  pacification,  he  directs  Mr.  Anderson, 
lould  find  strong  diliicijlties  impeding  tlie 
m,  on  the  score  of  the  subtraction  of  Bid- 
wholly  to  abandon  that  claim,  and  to  con- 
he  treaty  on  the  orierinal  terms.  General 
ws's  convention  was  just  bronsfht  forward 
ftlly  to  demonstrate  to  the  Marattas  tlie  slip- 
kid  which  they  had  on  liieir  new  confedc- 
m  tJie  other  hand,  that  convention  beiu^  in- 
abandoned,  the  people  of  India  were  tan^^ht, 
( terms  on  which  they  can  surrender  to  tlie 
»y  are  to  be  regarded  when  farther  con- 
are  in  view. 

t.  Sir,  let  me  brinj^  before  yon  the  pious 
t»t  was  taken  of  our  allies  undir  that  treacv, 
t  the  subject  of  tJie  company's  applauses. 
lilies  were  Ra^onaut  Row,  for  wliom  we 
ptged  to  find  a  tJirone  ;  t!ie  Guickwar,  (one 
Cuzerat  princes,)  who  was  to  be  emanci- 
fironi  the  Maratta  authority,  and  to  a:row 
►y  uevenil  accessions  of  dominion ;  and 
ux  rana  of  Gohud,  with  whom  wc  had  en- 
Ito  a  treaty  of  partition  for  eleven  sixteentiis 
Dint  conquests.  Some  of  the^se  inestimable 
en,  etJIed  vayue  articles,  were  inserted  in 
of  theni  all. 

»  the  first,  die  unhappy  abdicated  pcishwa, 
etender  to  the  Maratta  throne,  Ra^on&ut 
faa  delivered  up  to  his  people,  with  an  ar- 
t  safely,  and  some  provision.  This  man, 
jg  how  little  vasrue  the  hatred  of  his  coun- 
I  waA  towards  him,  and  well  apprized  of 
lack  crimes  he  stcKxl  accused,  (aniontj  which 
ation  of  his  country  would  not  apfvear  the 
took  n  mortal  alarm  at  the  security  we  had 
|d  for  hnn.  lie  was  thunderstruck  at  the 
k|U|^|||VOur,  by  which  he  w^ls  surrendered 
PHBS'  He  never  Iiad  the  Iciist  notice  of 
ly:  and  it  was  apprehended  that  he  would 
K  protertiou  of  Hydcr  Ali,  or  some  other, 
il  or  able  to  protect  him.  He  was  therefore 
\  without  comfort ;  for  Mr.  Anderson  did 
\  liivour  to  svnd  a  special  messenger,  desir- 
I  to  be  of  good  cheer  and  to  fear  nothing^. 
il  old  enemy,  Scindia,  at  our  request,  sent 
^nwaage  equally  well  calculated  to  quiet 
tdmicions. 

Ik  same  treaty  the  Guickwar  was  to  come 

Iritli  no  Itetter  security,  under  the  domi- 

' '     itta  state.     As  to  t!ie  rana  of  Go- 

.  .    juciation  depended  for  giving  him 


up.  At  first  this  was  refused  by  Mr,  Hasting;s  with 
threat  indignation  ;  at  another  staple  it  was  admit- 
ted as  proper,  because  he  had  shewn  himself  a  most 
perfidious  person.  But  at  h'n}^th  a  method  of 
reconciling  these  extremes  wa.s  found  out,  by  con- 
triving one  of  the  usual  articles  in  his  favour. 
What  I  believe  will  appear  beyond  all  belief,  Mr. 
.Anderson  cxchanii'ed  llie  final  ratifications  of  that 
treaty  by  which  the  rana  was  nominiilly  secured  in 
his  possessions,  in  the  camp  of  tJie  Maratta  chief, 
Scindia,  whilst  he  was  (really  and  not  nominally) 
battering  the  caslie  of  Gualior,  which  we  had 
Ljiven,  agreeably  to  treaty,  to  tliis  deluded  ally. 
JScindia  had  already  reduced  the  town  ;  and  waa 
ni  the  very  time,  by  various  detarhments,  reduc- 
ing, one  after  another,  tlie  fortresses  of  our  pro- 
tected ally,  as  well  as  in  the  act  of  chastising  all  the 
rajahs  who  had  assisted  Colonel  Carnac  in  his  in- 
vasion. 1  have  seen  in  a  letter  from  Calcutta,  that 
the  rana  of  Gohud's  agent  would  have  repre-sented 
these  hostilities  ( whicii  went  hand  in  hand  with  the 
protectine^  treaty)  to  Mr.  Hastings;  but  he  was 
not  admitted  to  his  presence. 

In  tliis  manner  the  company  has  acted  with  their 
allies  in  tlic  Maratta  war.  But  they  did  not  rest 
here :  tlie  Murattaa  were  fearful  lest  tlic  persons 
delivered  to  them  by  tliat  treaty  slioidd  attempt  to 
escape  into  the  British  territories,  and  thus  rni.jht 
elude  the  punishment  intended  for  tliem,  and,  by 
rcflaiminj^  the  treaty,  mitfht  stir  up  new  disturb- 
ances. To  prevent  this,  they  desired  an  article  to 
Ixi  inserted  in  the  supplemental  treaty,  to  which 
they  had  the  ready  consent  of  Mr.  Hastings,  and 
the  rest  of  tlie  company's  representatives  in  Ben- 
^•a\.  It  was  tliis,  •*  That  the  En*;jlish  and  MuriUta 
*'  governments  mutually  agree  not  to  aflbrd  refuge 
*'  to  any  chiefs,  merchants,  or  other  persons^ 
"  flying  for  protection  to  the  territories  of  the 
"  other."  Tliis  was  readily  assented  to,  and  assent- 
ed to  witliout  any  exception  whatever  in  favour  of 
our  surrendered  allies.  On  their  part  a  reciprocity 
was  stipulated  which  was  not  unnatural  for  a  go- 
vcniment  like  tlie  company's  to  ask  ;  a  govern- 
ment conscious  that  many  subjects  had  been,  and 
wotild  in  future  be,  driven  to  fly  from  its  jurisdic- 
tion. 

To  complete  the  system  of  pacific  intention  and 
puhlick  faith,  which  pretlorainate  in  these  treaties, 
Mr,  Iliistings  fairlv  resolved  to  put  all  peace,  ex- 
cept on  the  terms  of  absolute  conquest,  wholly  out 
of  his  own  power.  For,  by  an  article  in  this  se- 
cond treaty  with  Scindia,  he  binds  the  company 
not  to  make  any  peace  with  Tippo  Sahcb,  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  peishwa  of  the  Marattas; 
and  binds  Scindia  to  him  by  a  reciprocal  en^-age- 
ment.  The  treaty  between  France  and  England 
obliges  us  mutually  to  withdraw  our  forres,  if  our 
allies  in  India  do  not  accede  to  the  peace  within 
four  months;  Mr.  Hmstings's  treaty  obliges  us  to 
continue  tlte  war  a«  long  as  the  peishwa  Unuki  fit. 
We  are  now  in  that  happy  situation,  that  tlie 
breach  of  the  treaty  with  France,  or  the  violation 
of  that  with  the  Murattas,  is  inevitable ;  and  we 
have  only  to  take  our  choice. 
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My  third  assertion,  relative  to  the  abuse  made 
of  the  rig^ht  of  war  and  peace,  is,  that  there  are 
none  who  have  ever  confided  in  us  who  have  not 
been  utterly  ruined.  The  examples  I  have  given 
of  Ragonaut  Row,  of  Guickwar,  of  tite  rana  of 
Gohud,  are  recent.  There  is  proof  more  than 
enough  in  the  condilion  of  the  mogul ;  in  the 
slavery  and  indigence  of  the  nahob  of  Oiide;  tlie 
exile  of  the  rajah  of  Benares ;  the  beggary  of  the 
nabob  of  Bengal ;  the  undone  and  captive  con- 
dition of  the  rajfJi  and  kingdom  of  Tanjore  ;  the 
destruction  of  the  Polygars;  and,  lastly,  in  the 
destruction  of  the  nabob  of  Arcot  himself,  who, 
when  liis  dominions  were  invaded,  was  found  en- 
tirely destitute  of  troops,  provisions,  stores,  and 
(as  he  asserts)  of  money,  being  a  million  in  debt  to 
the  company,  and  four  millions  to  others:  the 
many  millions  which  he  had  extorted  from  so 
many  extirpated  princes  and  tlieir  desolated  coun- 
tries, having  (as  he  has  frequently  hinted)  been  ex- 
pended for  the  ground-rent  of  his  mansion-house 
m  an  alley  in  die  suburbs  of  Madras.  Compare 
the  condition  of  all  these  princes  with  the  power 
and  authority  of  all  the  M a ralta  states ;  with  the 
independence  and  dignity  of  the  soubah  of  the 
Decan ;  and  the  mighty  strength,  the  resources, 
and  the  manly  struggle  of  Hyder  Ali ;  and  then 
tJie  house  will  discover  tlie  effects,  on  every  power 
in  India,  of  an  easy  confidence,  or  of  a  rooted 
distrust  in  the  faith  of  the  company. 

These  are  some  of  my  reasons,  grounded  on  the 
abuse  of  the  external  polilii-ali  trust  of  that  body, 
for  thinking  myself  not  only  justified,  but  bound, 
to  declare  against  those  chartered  rights  which  pro- 
duce so  many  wrongs.  I  should  deem  myseff  the 
wickedest  of  men,  if  any  vote  of  mine  could  con- 
tribute to  the  continuance  of  so  great  an  evil. 

Now,  Sir,  according  to  the  plan  I  proposed,  I 
shall  tidce  notice  of  \i\c  company's  internal  govern- 
ment, as  it  is  exercised  first  on  the  dependent  pro- 
vinces, and  tlien  as  it  affects  those  under  the  direct 
and  immediate  autliority  of  that  body.  And  here. 
Sir,  before  I  enter  into  the  spirit  of  their  interioiir 
government,  permit  me  to  observe  to  you,  upon 
a  few  of  the  many  lines  of  difl'erence  which  are  to 
be  found  between  the  vices  of  the  company's  go- 
vernment, and  those  of  the  conquerors  who  pre- 
cedeil  us  in  India  ;  that  we  may  be  enabled  a  little 
the  better  to  see  our  way  in  an  attempt  to  the 
necessary  reformation. 

The  several  irruptions  of  Arabs,  Tartars,  and 
Persi.ins,  into  India  were,  for  the  greater  part, 
ferocious,  bloody,  and  wasteful  in  the  extreme  ; 
our  entrance  into  the  dominion  of  that  country, 
was,  as  generally,  with  small  comparative  effusion 
of  blood  ;  being  introduced  by  various  frauds  and 
delusions,  and  by  taking  advantage  of  the  incur- 
able, blind,  and  senseless  animosity,  which  the 
several  country  powers  bear  towards  each  other, 
rather  than  by  open  force.  But  the  difference  in 
favour  of  the  first  conquerors  is  this;  the  Asiatick 
conquerors  very  soon  abated  of  their  ferocity,  be- 
cause they  made  the  conquered  country  their  own. 
•  The  pMiry  fouiKiation  at  Calcutta  ts  scarcely  worth  naming 


They  rose  or  fell  with  the  rise  or  fall  of  tliel 
they  lived  in.  Fathers  there  deposited  die  I 
of  their  posterity  ;  and  children  there  beheld 
monuments  of  their  fathers.  Here  their  lot 
finally  cast;  and  it  is  the  natural  wi&h  of  all,  i 
their  lot  should  not  be  cost  into  bad  land.  PovtitrJ 
sterility,  and  desolation,  are  not  a  recreating [ 
poet  to  the  eye  of  man  ;  and  lliere  are  very 
who  can  bear  to  grow  old  among  the  cunesoCi 
whole  people,  If  their  passion  or  tlieir  un 
drove  the  Tartar  lords  to  acts  of  rapacity  ot  tp 
ranny,  there  was  time  enough,  even  id  llier 
life  of  man,  to  bring  round  the  ill  effects  of 
abuse  of  power  upon  the  power  itself.  If 
were  made  by  violence  and  tyranny. 
still  domestick  hoards ;  and  domestick 
or  the  rapine  of  a  more  powerful  and 
hand,  restored  them  to  the  people,  Wjt 
disorders,  and  with  few  political  checks 
power,  nature  had  still  fair  play  ;  the  «ottm 
acquisition  were  not  dried  up;  and  therrii 
trade,  the  manufactures,  and  tlie  commcrre 
country  fiourished.  Even  avarice  and 
operated  both  tor  tJje  preservation  and  tii 
ployment  of  national  wealth.  Tlie  h 
anti  manufacturer  paid  heavy  interest,  but 
they  augmented  the  fund  fi-om  whence  Hmf 
again  to  borrow.  Their  resources  we« 
bought,  but  they  were  sure  ;  and  the  geotfti 
of  the  community  grew  by  tlie  general  efibil 
But  under  the  English  government  all  Uiii 
is  reversed.  The  Tartar  invasion  Wits  mischti 
but  it  is  our  protection  that  destroys  lodil. 
was  their  enmity,  but  it  is  our  friendsliip. 
conquest  there,  after  twenty  years,  is  w 
it  was  the  first  day.  The  natives  scarceh 
what  it  is  to  see  the  grey  head  of  an  En^ 
Yoimg  men  (boys  almost)  govern  ihere^ 
society,  and  without  sympathy  willi  tb« 
TJiey  have  no  more  social  habits  willi  the 
than  if  they  still  resided  in  Entrland :  nor, 
any  species  of  intercourse  but  tJial  wliich  n 
sary  to  making  a  sudden  fortune,  with  a 
a  remote  settlement.  Animated  wiiJiull  ll* 
rice  of  age,  and  all  the  impetuosity  of  ^miik. 
roll  in  one  after  another ;  wave  ni' 
there  is  nothing  before  the  eyes  of  i 
an  endless,  hopeless  prosfiect  of  nev* 
of  prey  and  passage,  with  appetii. 
renew hig  for  a  food  tliat  is  continuulij 
Every  rupee  of  profit  niaile  by  an  Cog' 
lost  for  ever  to  India.  With  us  are  no 
superstitions,  by  which  a  foundation  <i 
compensates,  through  ages,  to  ihf  uouf,  I* 
rapine  and  injustice  of  a  day.  Witli  u»o» 
erects  stately  monuments  which  ttmtt  ^ 
chiefs  which  pride  had  produced,  anil  whiHl 
a  country  out  of  its  own  spoils.  Ead*"* 
erected  no  churche*,  no  hospitals,*  i 
8chc>ols ;  England  has  built  no  br.  . 
high  roads,  cut  no  navigations,  due  uat  i» 
voirs.  Every  other  conqueror  of  c^ift  <<^' 
scription  has  left  »ome  monuraeol,  auier  ^' 
as  en  exception. 
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beneficence,  behind  liim.  Were  we  to  be 
en  out  of  India  this  diiy,  nothing  would  re- 
n,  to  tell  that  it  had  been  possessed,  during^  the 

E'ous  period  of  our  dominion,  by  any  tiling 
iJian  the  onranff-outang  or  the  tyger. 
re  is  nothing'  in  the  Iwys  we  send  to  India 
te  Uian  in  the  boys  whom  we  are  whipping  at 
K)l,  or  that  we  see  trailin«^  a  pike,  or  bending 
'  a  desk  at  home.     But  as  Enc^lish  youtli  in 
drink  the  intoxicating  drauglit  of  authority 
lomininn  before  their  heads  are  able  to  bear 
as  tliey  are  full  grown  in  fortune  long  be- 
ev  are  ripe  in  principle,  neither  nature  iior 
nave  any  opportunity  to  exert  themselves 
medy  of  the  excesses  of  tlieir  premature 
The  consequences  of  their  conduct,  which 
minds  (and  many  of  theirs  are  probably 
miglil  produce  penitence  or  amendment,  are 
to  pursue  the  rapidity  of  tfieir  fliglit.  Their 
lodged  in  England  ',  and  the  cries  of  India 
[iren  to  seas  and  winds,  to  be  blown  about, 
try  breaking  up  of  the  monsoon,  over  a  re- 
«nd  unhearing  ocean.     In  India  all  the  vices 
tte  by  which  sudden  fortune  is  acquired  ;  in 
and  are  often  displayed  by  the  same  persons^ 
irtues  which  dispense  hereditary  wealth.     Ar- 
in  England,  trie  destroyers  of  the  nobility 
ntry  of  a  whole  kingdom  will  find  tlie  best 
ny  in  this  nation,  at  a  board  of  elegance  and 
lity.    Here  the  manufacturer  and  husband- 
*ill  bless  the  just  and  punctual  hand  that  in 
has  lorn  the  cloth  from  the  loom,  or  wrested 
ty  portion  of  rice  and  salt  from  the  peasant 
,  or  wrung  from  him  the  very  opium  in 
fiirgot  his  oppressions  and  his  oppressor. 
kBUry  into  your  families  ;   they  enter   into 
^lenatt! :  they  ease  your  estates  by  loans  ;  tliey 
tlieir  value  by  demand  ;    tliey  cherish  antl 
your  relations  which  lie  heavy  on   your 
>age;  and  there  is  scarcely  a  house  in  the 
om  that  does  not  feel  some  concern  and  in- 
L,  that  makes  all  reform  of  our  eastern  govem- 
appear  otlicious  and  disgusting;  and,  on  the 
,  a  most  discouraging  attempt.      In  such  an 
pt  YOU  hurt  those  who  are  able  to  return  kind- 
er to  resent  injury.    If  you  succeed,  you  save 
ho  cannot  so  much  as  give  you  thanks. 
things  shew  the  difficulty  of  the  work 
on  hand  :  but  they  shew  its  necessity  too. 
Itdian  government  is  in  its  Ijest  state  a  griev- 
II  is  necessary  that  the  correctives  should 
Icotnmonly  vigorous;   and  the  work  of  men, 
line,  warm,  and    even    impassioned    in    the 
Bui  it  is  an  nrduous  thinjj  to  plead  against 
of  a  power  which  originates  from  your  own 
,  and  affects  those  whom  we  are  used  to 
itrangers. 

rtainly  endeavour  to  modulate  myself 
t;  though  I  am  sensible  that  a  cold 
ribing  actions,  which  ap[>ear  to  me  in 
affecting  light,  is  equally  contrary  to  the 
due  to  the  people,  and  to  all  genuine  liii- 
feeJings  about  them.     I  ask  pardon  of  truth 
•  Mr.  Fox. 
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and  nature  for  this  compliance.  But  I  shall  be 
very  sparing  of  epithets  either  to  persons  or  things. 
It  has  been  said  (and,  witli  regard  to  one  of  them, 
with  truth)  that  Tacitus  and  Machiavel,  by  tlieir 
cold  way  of  relating  enormous  crimes,  have  in 
some  sort  appeared  not  to  disapprove  them  ;  that 
they  seem  a  sort  of  professors  of  the  art  of  ty- 
ranny, and  that  they  corrupt  the  minds  of  tlieir 
readers,  by  not  expressing  the  detestation  and  hor- 
rour,  that  natumlty  belong  to  horrible  and  detesta- 
ble proeecdings-  But  we  are  in  g(meral,8ir,80  little 
acquainted  with  Indian  details;  the  instruments 
of  oppression  under  which  the  people  sutler  are  so 
liarti  to  be  understood  ;  and  even  tlje  very  names 
of  the  suflerers  are  so  uncouth  and  strange  to  our 
ears,  that  it  is  very  diffirult  for  our  sympathy  to 
fix  upon  these  objects.  I  ara  sure  that  some  of  us 
have  come  down  stairs  from  the  committee-room, 
with  impressions  on  our  minds,  which  to  us  were 
the  inevitable  results  of  our  discoveries,  yet  if  we 
should  venture  to  express  ourselves  in  the  proper 
language  of  our  sentiments,  to  other  gentlemen, 
not  at  all  prepared  to  enter  into  the  cause  of  them, 
nothing  could  appear  more  harsh  and  dissonant, 
more  violent  and  unaccountable,  than  our  lan- 
guage and  behaviour.  All  these  circumstances  are 
not,  I  confess,  very  favourable  to  tlie  idea  of  our 
attempting  to  govern  India  at  all.  But  there  we 
are :  tlicre  we  are  placed  by  the  Sovereijjn  Dis- 
poser :  and  we  must  do  the  best  we  can  in  our 
situation.  The  situation  of  man  is  the  preceptor 
of  his  duty. 

Upon  the  plan  which  I  laid  down,  and  to  which 
I  beg  leave  to  return,  I  was  considering  the  con- 
duct of  the  company  to  those  nations  which  are 
indirectly  subject  to  their  authority.  The  most 
considerable  of  the  dependent  prinres  is  the  nabob 
of  Oude.  •  My  ritfht  honourable  friend,  to  whom 
we  owe  the  remedial  bills  on  your  table,  has  al- 
ready pointed  out  to  ynu,  in  one  of  tlie  reports, 
the  condition  of  that  prince,  and  as  it  stood  in 
the  time  he  alluded  to.  J  shall  only  add  a  few 
circumstances  that  may  tend  to  awaken  some  sense 
of  the  manner  in  which  llie  condition  of  the  people 
is  affected  by  that  of  tlie  prince,  and  involved  in 
it;  and  to  shew  you,  that,  when  we  talk  of  the 
sufferings  of  princes,  we  do  not  lament  the  oppres- 
sion of  individuals;  and  that  in  tliese  cases  the 
high  and  the  low  sutler  together. 

In  the  year  1779,  the  nabob  of  Oude  represent- 
ed, through  the  British  resident  at  his  court,  that 
the  number  of  company's  troops  stationed  in  hii 
dominions  was  a  main  cause  of  his  distress;  and 
that  all  those  which  he  was  not  bound  by  treaty 
to  maintain  should  be  withdrawn,  as  they  had 
greatly  diminished  his  revenue,  and  impoverished 
his  country.  I  will  read  you,  if  you  please,  a  few 
extracts  from  these  representations. 

He  states,  "  that  the  country  and  cultivation 
**  are  abandoned  ;  and  this  year  in  particular, 
"  from  the  excessive  drought  of  ifie  season,  tle<lur- 
"  tions  of  many  lacks  having  been  allowed  to  the 
"  fanners,  who  are  still  left  unsatisfied  ;"  and  then 
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ihe  proceeds  with  a  long  detail  of  his  own  distress, 
and  that  of  his  family,  unil  alt  his  dependents; 
and  adds,  "  tliat  the  new-raised  brigiide  is  not 
"  only  quite  useless  to  my  government,  but  is 
"  moreover  llie  cause  of  much  loss,  both  in  reve- 
"  nuesand  customs.  The  detached  body  of  troops 
"  under  European  officers  bring  nothint;  Iful  con- 
**  fusion  to  the  affairs  of  my  f^overnment,  and 
"  are  entirely  their  otvn  masters."  Mr.  Middle- 
ton,  Mr.  Haslino^s's  confidential  resident,  vouches 
for  the  truth  of  this  represetilalion  in  its  fullest 
extent.  "  I  am  concerned  to  confess,  that  there 
"  is  too  g'ood  ground  for  this  plea.  The  misfor- 
**  tune  has  been  general  thrtmijhout  the  whole  of 
"  the  vizier's  [the  nabob  of  Oude]  doviinions, 
obvious  to  every  body;  and  so  fatal  have  been 
^*'  its  consequences,  that  no  person  of  either  credit 
"  or  character,  would  enter  into  engpa^ntent*  with 
"  govcrntnent  for  farming  the  country."  He  then 
[proceeds  to  o^ive  strong  instances  of  the  general 
calamity,  and  its  etfects. 

It  was  now  to  be  seen  what  steps  the  governour- 
general  and  council  took  for  ihe  relief  of  this  dis- 
I tressed   country,  lonej   labouring;  under  the  vex- 
l-fttions  of  men,  and  now  stricken  by  the  hand  of 
'God,     The  case  of  a  general  famine  is  known  to 
relax  the  severity  even  of  the  most  rif^orous  govern- 
ment.— Mr.  Hastings  does  not  deny,  or  shew  the 
least  doubt  of  the  fact.     The   representation  is 
t  bumble,  and  tihnost  abject.     On  this  representa- 
[tioM  from  a  great  prtnre  of  the  distress  of  his  sub- 
jects, Mr.  Hastings  fiiUs  into   a   violent   passion; 
such  (as  it  seetns)  would  be  unjustifiable  in  any 
one  who  speaks  of  any  part  of  his  conduct.      He 
declares  "  that  the  demands,   the  tone  in  which 
"  they  were  asserted,  and   the  season  in   which 
"  they  were  made,  are  all  equally  alarming,  and 
"  appear  to  him  to  re<)uire  an  adequate  degree  of 
*'  firmness  in  this  board,  in  opposition  to  ihem." 
He  proceeds  to  deal  out  very  unreserved  language 
on  the  person  and  character  of  the  nalx)b  and  his 
ministers.     He  declares,  that,  in  a  division  between 
him  wnd  the  nabob,  "  the  strongest  must  decide." 
With  regar<l  to  the  urgent  and  instant  necessity, 
from  the  failure  of  the  crops,  he  says,  "  that />pr- 
**  A«^;s  expedients  w«»/   be  found  for  affording  a 
,**  gradual  relief  from  flie  burthen  of  which  he  so 
I**  heavily  complains,  and  it  shall  be  my  endeavour 
♦*  to  seek  them  out;"  and  lest  he  should  be  sus- 
[pected  of  too  much  haste  to  alleviate  sufferings, 
•nd  to  remove  violence,  he  savs,  *'  that  these  must 
**  be  (jruduiiUy  applied,  and  their  complete  effeet 
'*  may  be  distant ;  and  this  1  conceive  is  all  he 
"  can  claim  of  right." 

This  complete  effect  of  his  lenity  is  distant  in- 
deed. Rejecting  tliis  deniand,  (as  he  calls  the 
nabob's  abject  mipplication.)  he  attributes  it,  as  he 
usTialty  does  all  things  of  the  kind,  to  the  division 
ill  their  government ;  and  says,  "  this  is  a  power- 
[*•  ful  motive  with  me  (however  inclined  F  might 
*'  hv,  vjHoi  any  other  occasion,  to  yield  to  some 
••  part  of  iiis  demand)  to  give  them  an  absolute 
"  and  unconditional  refusal  upon  the  present ; 
*•  and  even  to  bring  to  punishment,  if  my  injluence 


"  can  produce  that  effect,  those  I'l 
"  have  endeavoured  to  make   thvvi- 
"  struments  of  division  between  us." 

Here,  ^i>ir,  is  much  heat  and   passion ;  b«il 
more  consideration  of  the  distress  of  ilie  couutn; 
from  a  failure  of  the  means  of  subsistence,  and  (( 
possible)  the  worse  evil  of  an  useless  and  licer 
soldiery,  than  if  they  were  the  most  coater 
of  all  trirtes.     A  letter  is  written  in  conseqii 
in  such  a  style  of  lofty  despotism,  as  I  belie* 
hitherto  been  unexampled  and  unheard-of  in 
records  of  the  East.     The  troops  were  « ■ 
The  gradual  relief,  whose  effect  was  to 
tant,  has  never  been  substantially  and  beocii^ 
applied — and  the  country  is  ruined. 

Mr.  Hastings,  two  years  after,  when  it  wai 
late,  saw  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  remo»al| 
the  intolerable  grievance  of  this  hcenlioug  sold 
which,  under  pretence  of  defending  it.  lieWj 
country  under  military  execution.     .A  new  W 
and  atrangemenl,  according  to  tJie   ple-*»"ff 
Mr.  Hastings,  took  place  ;  and  this  new  tr 
broken  in  the  old  manner,  in  every  e«*out.- . 
tide.     The  soldiery  were  again  sent,  and 
loose.     The   effect  of  all  his  mancpuvra, 
which  it  seems  he  was  sanguine  enough  to 
tain  hopes,  upon  the  state  of  the  coiuilry,  he  I 
self  informs  ns,  "  the  event  has  proved  the 
''  of  his  hopes,  and  accumulation  of  distrruj 
"  basement,  and  dissatisfaction  to  the  naboKl 
"  disappointment    and    disgrace    to    me. — YM 
'*  measure  [which  he  had  himself  prop»«i]l 
'*  been  so  conducted  as  to  give  hinj  cau»c  of  ( 
"  pleiisure ;  there  are  no  officers  estnbliiil: 
**  whom  his  affairs  could  be  regularly  conif 
**  mean,  incapable,  and  indigent  men  haie 
"  appointed.     A  number  of  the  districti 
*'  authority,  and  wilhoirt  the  means  of  p<r 
"  protection;  some  of  them  have  been  tnur 
'*  the  zemindars,  and  those  zemindars,  ini 
"  punishment,  have  been  permitted  lorctatftl 
'*  /emindaries,  with   independent  authotitT;| 
"  the  other  zemindars  suffered  to  riw  up 
"  bellion,  and  to  insult  the  authority  of  thri 
"  without  any  attempt  made  to  suppress 
"  and  the  company's  debt,  instead  of  bein$l 
'*  charged  by  the  assignments  and  exlT 
"  sources  of  money  provided  for  tl 
'*  likely  to  exceed  even  the  amou. 
"  stood  at  the  time  in  which  the  arr>: 
*'  his  excellency  was  concluded."      i 
smile  at  the  resource  on  which  tlie 
credit  as  such  a  certainty  in  their  ci  ; 

This  is  Mr.  Hastings's  own  narrative  0<l 
fet-ts  of  his  own  sotllemeot.     This  is  thr  i 
the  country  which  we  have  been  told  t»  in 
peace  and  order;  and,  what  i»  curi"' 
us,  that  every  part  of  this  was  f 
in  the  order  and  manner  in  which  n 
the  very  time  he  made  his  arrange' i 
an<l  measures. 

The  invariable  couree  of  the  company* | 
is  this:  either  they  set  up  ftomc  prince  toot 
to  maintain  himself  without  tlie  neccuitv  c( 
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lance ;  or  they  soon  render  liim  odious,  by 
^in|f  him  the  instrument  of  tlieir  government, 
lat  ease  troops  are  bountiftiUy  sent  to  him  to 
itftin  his  aiittioriiy.  That  he  should  have  no 
VHt  of  assistance,  a  civil  ^^ntlemani,  called  a  re- 
It,  i?  kept  al  his  roilrt,  who,  under  pretence 
ovidin^  duly  for  the  pay  of  these  troops,  <j;ets 
inionts  on  the  revenue  into  his  hands.  Un- 
kis  pmvident  managjement,  debts  soon  accii- 
Ue  :  new  assitrnments  are  made  for  these 
until,  step  by  step,  the  wliole  revenue,  and 
it  the  whole  power  of  the  country,  is  delivered  | 
to  his  hands.  The  niilitary  do  not  behold  wilh- 
lit  ■  virtuous  €nndnti<m  the  mo<lerate  s;ains  of  the 
Yil  department.  They  feel  that,  in  a  country 
•iven  In  habitual  rebellion  by  the  civil  sjovem- 
the  military  is  necessary  ;  and  they  will  not 
lit  their  services  to  ep  unrewarded.  Tracts 
jntry  are  delivered  over  to  their  di.*cretion. 
it  t.s  found  proper  to  convert  their  com- 
lins^  officer*  into  farmers  of  revenue.  Thus 
tlie  well-paid,  civil,  and  well-rewarde«l 
iry  eslablishment,  the  situation  of  the  natives 
be  eatilv  conjectured.  Tlip  authority  of  tfie 
lar  and  lawfcd  trovernment  is  every  where  and 
try  ptjint  extinguished.  Disorders  and  vio- 
arise  ;  tliey  are  repressed  by  other  disorders 
M'lcr  violences.  Wherever  the  collectors  of 
I'enue.  and  the  farming  colonels  and  majors, 
_rtiin  is  abcuit  them,  rebellion  before  and  he- 
The  |>eople  in  crowds  fly  out  of  tlie 
and  the  frontier  is  jjuardetl  by  lines  of 
i,  not  to  exclude  an  enemy,  but  to  prevent 
of  tlie  inhabitants. 

means,  in  the  course  of  not  more  than 

re  years,  this  once  opulent  and  Hourish- 

mntry,  which,  by  the  accounts  i^iven  in  the 

il    consultations,   yielded   more    than    three 

of  Sicca  rupees,  that  is.  above  three  millions 

n^  annually,  is  redriced,  as  far  as  I  can  dis- 

r,  in  n  matter  purposely  involved  in  the  ut- 

perplexity,  to  less  than  one   million   three 

Ired  thou«kund  pounds,  and  that  exacted  by 

mode  of  ri<^ur  that  can   be  devised.     Tcj 

the  business,  most  of  the  wretched  rem- 

^tlii:!  revenue  are  morlga*red,  and  delivered 

inds  of  the  usurers  at  Benares  (for  there 

kfe  to  be  found  some  lintrerini?  remains  of 

icient  weakh  of  these  regions)  at  an  interest 

ir  thirty  per  cent,  prr  annuyn. 

revenue*  in  thin  manner  failing^,  they  seized 

the  eutates  of  every  person  of  eminence  in 

tantrv.  and,  binder  the  name  of  resumption, 

rtrd  their  property.     I  wish,  Sir,  to  be  un- 

nniversnilv  and  literally,  when  I  assert, 

is  not  left  one  man  of  property  and  sub- 

inr  hi»  rank,  in  the  Avhole  of  tJiese  provinces, 

rmc»-«  which  are  nearly  the  extent  of  Entr- 

id  Wttles  taken  totrether.     Not  one  land- 

r,  not  one  bfuiker,  not  one  merchant,  not  one 

^0f  tfaote  who  usually  perish  last,  the  uUimum 

in  a  ruined  state,  not  one  farmer  of  rc- 

rountry  for  a  while  remained,  which  stood 


as  an  island  in  the  mi(Jst  of  tJie  i^rand  waste  of  the 
company's  dominion.  My  right  honourable  friend, 
in  his  admirable  speech  on  movins:  the  bill,  just 
touched  the  situation,  the  offences,  and  tJie  pun- 
ishment of  a  native  prince,  called  FizuUa  Khiin, 
This  man,  by  policy  and  fierce,  had  protected  him- 
self from  the  general  extirpation  of  the  Rohilla 
chiefs.  He  was  secured  (if  that  were  any  security) 
by  a  treaty.  It  was  stated  to  you,  as  it  was  stated 
by  the  enemies  of  tliat  unfortunate  man — "  that 
"  the  whole  of  his  country  is  what  the  wliole 
"  country  of  the  Kohillas  w€is,  cultivated  like  a 
"  parden,  witliout  one  neglected  spot  in  it." — 
Another  accuser  says,  "  Fyzoolah  Kalin,  thoui^fi 
'*  a  bad  soldier,  [that  is  the  true  source  of  his  mis- 
"  fortune,]  has  ap])roved  himself  a  good  aumil ; 
'*  having,  it  is  supposed,  in  the  course  of  a  iew 
"  years,  at  least  doubled  the  |K>pulation  and  reve- 
'"  nue  of  his  country." — In  another  part  of  llie 
correspondence  he  is  charged  with  making  his 
country  an  asylum  for  tlie  ojjpressed  peasants, 
who  Hy  from  the  territxjries  of  t)ude.  The  im- 
provement of  his  revenue,  arising  from  this  single 
crime,  (which  Mr.  Hastings  considers  as  tanta- 
mount to  treason,)  is  stated  at  an  hiindivd  and 
fifty  ihousnnd  pounds  a  year. 

Dr.  Swift  somewhere  .says,  that  he  who  could 
make  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  but  one 
grew  Ijefore,  was  a  greater  benefactor  to  the  Im- 
man  race  than  all  the  politicians  that  ever  ex- 
isted. This  prince,  who  would  have  been  deified 
bvuntirpjitv,who  would  have  been  ranked  with  Osi- 
ris and  Biicchus,  and  ("eres,  and  the  divinities  most 
propitious  to  men,  was,  for  tliose  very  merits,  by 
name  attacked  by  the  company's  government,  a» 
a  cheat,  a  robber,  a  traitor.  In  the  same  breatJi 
in  which  he  was  accused  as  a  rebel,  he  was  or- 
dered at  once  to  furnish  .5,000  horse.  On  delay, 
or  (according  to  the  technical  phrase,  when  any 
remonstrance  is  made  to  them)  "  on  evasion,"  he 
was  declared  a  violator  of  treaties,  and  every  tiling 
he  had  was  to  be  taken  from  him. — Not  one  word, 
however,  of  horse  in  this  treaty. 

The  territory  of  this  FizuHa  Khan,  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  less  than  the  county  of  Norfolk.  It  is  an  inland 
country,  full  seven  hundred  miles  from  any  sea- 
port, and  not  distinc^iished  for  any  one  consider- 
able brunch  of  maimfacture  wliat-soever.  From 
this  territory  several  very  considerable  sums  had 
at  .several  times  l>een  paid  to  the  British  resident. 
The  demand  of  cavalry,  without  a  shadow  or  de- 
cent pretext  of  right,  amounted  to  three  hundred 
tfiousand  a  year  more,  at  the  lowest  computation  ; 
and  it  is  stated,  by  the  last  person  sent  to  negociate, 
as  a  demand  of  little  use,  if  it  could  be  complied 
with  ;  but  that  the  compliance  was  impossible,  as 
it  amounted  to  more  than  his  territories  could  sup- 
ply, if  there  had  been  no  other  demand  upon  Jiim 
— three  hundred  thoumind  pounds  a  year  from  an 
inland  country  not  so  larje  us  Norfolk  ! 

The  thing  most  extraordinary  was  to  hear  the 
culprit  defend  himself  from  the  imputation  of  his 
virtues,  as  if  tliey  had  been  the  blackest  ofTonces. 
He  extenuateil  the  siiperiour  cultivation  of  his 
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coutiiry.  He  denied  its  population.  He  endea- 
voured to  prove  that  he  liad  often  sent  back  the 
poor  peasant  tliat  sought  shelter  witli  him. — 1  can 
make  no  observation  on  this. 

After  a  variety  of  extortions  and  vexations,  too 
fatiguing  to  you,  too  dispiisting  to  me,  to  go 
throti'^h  witht  ihey  found  "  that  they  ought  to 
"  be  in  a  belter  state  to  warrant  forcible  means ;" 
they  therefore  contented  themselves  witli  a  gross 
gum  of  150,000  pounds  for  their  present  demand. 
They  offered  him  indeed  an  indemnity  from  their 
exactions  in  future  for  three  hundred  thousand 
pounds  more.  But  he  refused  to  buy  their  .secu- 
rities ;  pleading  (probably  with  truth)  his  poverty  ; 
but  if  tne  plea  were  not  founded,  in  my  opinion 
very  wisely ;  not  choosing  to  deal  any  more  in 
Uiat  dang'erous  commodity  of  the  company's  faith  ; 
and  thinking  it  better  to  oppose  distress  and  un- 
armed obstinacy  to  uncoJoured  exaction,  than  to 
subject  himself  to  be  considered  as  a  cheat,  if  he 
ghnuld  make  a  treaty  in  the  least  beneficial  to 
himself. 

Thus  they  executed  an  exemplary  punishment 
on  Fizulla  Khan  for  the  culture  of  his  country. 
But,  conscious  that  llie  prevention  of  evils  is  tile 

Ereat  object  of  all  f^ood  regulation,  they  deprived 
im  of  the  means  of  encreasing^  that  criminal  culti- 
vation in  future,  by  exhaustine;  his  coffers;  and, 
that  the  population  of  his  country  should  no  more 
be  a  standing  reproach  and  libel  on  the  company's 
hgt}vernment,  they  bound  him,  by  a  positive  eng;age- 
'ment,  not  to  aftbrd  any  shelter  whatsoe^'er  to  the 
farmers  and  labourers,  who  should  seek  refuj^e  in 
his  territories  from  the  exactions  of  the  British  re- 
sidents in  Oude.  When  they  had  done  all  this 
eflectually,  they  erave  him  a  full  and  complete  ac- 
quittance from  all  charE;t?»  of  rebellion,  or  of  any 
intention  to  rebel,  or  of  his  having  originally  had 
any  interest  in,  or  any  means  of,  rebellion. 

These  intended  rebellions  are  one  of  the  com- 
pany's standing  resources.  When  money  has  been 
thought  to  be  heaped  up  any  where,  its  owners 
'are  universally  accused  of  rebellion,  until  they  are 
acquitted  of  their  money  and  their  treasons  at 
once.  The  money  once  taken,  all  accusation,  trial, 
and  punishment  ends.  It  is  so  settled  a  resource, 
that  I  rather  wonder  how  it  comes  to  be  omitted 
in  the  directors'  account :  but  I  take  it  for  granted 
this  omission  will  be  supplied  in  their  next  edition. 
The  company  stretched  this  resource  to  the  fiili 
extent,  when  they  accused  two  old  women,  in  the 
remotest  corner  of  India,  (who  could  have  no  pos- 
sible view  or  motive  to  raise  disturbances,)  of  bein? 
engaged  in  rebellion,  with  an  intent  to  drive  out 
the  English  nation,  in  whose  protection,  purchased 
by  money  and  secured  by  treaty,  rested  the  sole 
hope  of  tneir  existence.  But  the  company  wanted 
money,  and  the  old  women  must  be  guilty  of  a 
plot.  They  were  accused  of  rebellion,  and  they 
were  convicted  of  wealth.  Twice  had  great  sums 
been  extorted  from  them,  and  as  oflcn  had  the 
British  faith  guarajiteed  the  remainder.  A  body 
of  British  troops,  wilh  one  of  the  military  farmers 
general  at  their  head,  was  sent  to  sei/e  upon  tlie 


castle  in  wliicii  tljesc  helpless  women  residfld«j| 
chief  eunuchs,  who  were  tlieir  ag^enta, 
dians,  protectors,  persons  of  high  rank  arcordui| 
to  the  Eastern  manners,  and  of  great  trust. 
thrown  into  dungeons,   to   make   litem  di 
their  hidden  treasures  ;  and  there  they  ''-^ 
sent.     The  lands  assigned  for  the  main; 
the  women  were  seized  and  confiscai»r«/. 
jewels  and  effects  were  taken,  and  set  up  to  «| 
tended  auction  in  an  obscure  place,  and  ' 
such  a  price  as  the  gentlemen  thought  , 
give.     No  account  has  ever  been  trani,mit 
the  articles  or  produce  of  this  sale.    What 
was  obtained  is   unknown,  or   what   ternw 
stipulated  for  the  maintenance  of  tliesc  desn 
and  forlorn  creatures  ;  for  by  some  partin 
appears  as  if  au  engagement  of  iJie  kiod 
made. 

Let  me  here  remark,  once  for  all,  that 
die  act  of  1773  requires  tliat  an  account  of  lUl 
ceedings  should  bediligently  transmitted, dalj 
like  all  the  other  injunctions  of  the  law,  i> 
despised  ;  and  that  half  at  least  of  the  mosti 
tant  papers  are  intentionally  withheld. 

I  wish  you,  Sir,  to  advert  particularly,  iai 
transaction,  to  the  quality  and  the  numbers ( 
persons  spoiled,  and  tlie  instrument  by  whoral 
spoil  was  made.     These  ancient  matrons  i 
Beguras,  or  Princesses,  were  of  the  first  birtbj 
quality  in  India,  the  one  mother,  tlie  other' 
the  late  nabob  of  Oude,  Suiah  Dowlali,  a| 
possessed  of  extensive  and  nourishing  dor 
and  the  second  man  in  the  Mogul  empire. 
prince  (suspicious,  and  not  unjustly  suspic 
his  son  and  successor)  at  his  death  commiti 
treasures  and  his  family  to  the  British  faith, 
family  and  household  consisted  of  two  Ik 
women  ;  to  which  were  added  two  other 
of  near  kindred,  and  said  to  be  extremely  i 
ous,  and  (as  I  am  well  informed)  of  abort i 
score  of  the  nabob's  children,  with  all  tlie  etmi 
tlie  ancient  servants,  and  a  multitude  of 
pendents  of  his  splendid  court.    These  were  i 
be  provided,  for  present  maintenance  Vli 
establishment,  from  the  lands  assigned  af  < 
and  from  the  treasures  which  he  left  to  tbcMl 
trons,  in  trust  for  ihe  whole  famUy. 

So  far  as  to  the  objects  of  the  spoil.  The  i 
ment  chosen  by  Mr.  Hastings  to  despoil  ti*i 
of  Sujah  Dowlali  was  her  own  *o»,  the 
nabob  of  Oude.     It  was  the  pious  hand  td  >  < 
that  was  selected   to  tear  from  his  aotber 
grandmother  the  provision  of  their  Age.  Hbe  i 
tenance  of  his  brethren,  and  of  aU  w 
household  of  his  father.    [Here  a  laiag^  I 
young  members.]— The  faugh  is  seaMmtik,i 
the  occasion  decent  and  proper. 

By  the  last  advices  something  of  i1m< 
torted  remained  unpaid.     The  women  ii 
refuse  to  deliver  more,  unless  their  k 
stored,  and  their  ministers  released  &0B[ 
but  Mr.  Hastings  and  his  couucil  saeviyttj 
point,  and  consistent  to  tlie  lait  ia  tl 
write  to  the  resident  to  stimulate  theaonloi 
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h  tlie  BUal  acts  lie  had  brought  so  near  to  their 
Cectton.     "  We  desire,"  Bay  they  in  iheir  letter 
Lbe  resident,  (written  so  late  as  March  last,) 
kftt  you  wilt  inform  us  if  any,  and  wliat  means, 
pwe  been  taken  for  recovering  tlie  balance  due 
WiD\  the  Beg-um  [Princess]  at  Fi/,abad  ;  and 
hilt,  if  necessary,  yon  recommend  it  to  the  vi- 
ler to  enforce  the  most  effectual  means  for 
(at  purfjose." 
hat   their  eflertual  means  of  enforcing;  de- 
ls on  women  of  high  rank  and  condition  are, 
dl  shew  you,  Sir,  in  a  few  minutes;  when  I 
•ent  lo  you  anotlier  of  these  plots  and  rebel- 
which  filwaySf  in   India,  though  so  rarely 
liere  else,  are  the  offspring  of  an  easy  condi- 
and  hoarded  riches. 

nares  is  the  capitaJ  city  of  the  Indian  reli- 
It  is  regarded  as  holy  by  a  particular  and 
iguLshed  sanctity ;  and  the  Gcntoos  in  general 
themselves  as  much  obliged  to  visit  it  once 
Bir  lives,  as  the  Mahometans  to  perform  their 
ima^  to  Mecca.  By  this  means  that  city 
great  in  commerce  and  opulence :  and  so 
luidty  was  it  secured  by  tlie  pious  veneration 
Bt  people,  tliat  in  all  wars  and  in  all  violences 
^er,  there  was  so  sure  an  asylum,  both  for 
jr  and  wealth,  (as  it  were  under  a  divine 
lion,)  that  the  wisest  laws  and  best  assured 
Kmstitution  could  not  better  provide  for  the 
of  the  one,  or  the  safety  of  the  other  ;  and 
anquillity  influenced  to  the  greatest  degree 
perity  of  all  the  country,  and  the  territory 
ricli  it  was  tl»e  capital.  Tlie  interest  of  money 
was  not  more  than  half  the  usual  rale  in 
it  stood  in  all  otlier  places.  The  reports 
Ailly  informed  you  of  the  means  and  of  the 
in  which  this  city  and  the  territory  called 
r,  of  which  it  was  the  head,  came  under 
peignty  of  tlie  East-India  company. 
iTer  tliere  was  a  subordinate  dominion  plea- 
circum»Uinced  to  the  superiour  power,  it 
i«  :  a  large  rent  or  tribute,  to  ihe  amount  of 
Kindred  and  sixty  thousand  pounds  a  year, 
in  monthly  instalments  willi  the  punc- 
y  of  u  dividend  at  the  bank.  If  ever  there 
prince  who  could  not  have  an  interest  in 
lliancet.  It  was  it*  sovereign,  the  rajah  Cheit 
He  was  in  possession  of  the  capital  of  his 
,  and  a  willing  revenue  was  paid  by  the  de- 
people  who  resorted  to  him  from  all  parts, 
vercignty  and  his  independence,  except  his 
\  were  secured  by  every  tie.  His  territory 
>t  much  leas  tlian  half  of  Ireland,  and  dis- 
id  in  all  parts  a  degree  of  cultivation,  ease, 
Jenty,  under  his  frugal  and  paternal  manage- 
rhich  left  him  nothing  to  desire,  either  for 
or  satisfaction. 

was  the  light  in  which  this  country  ap- 
d  to  almost  every  eye.  But  Mr.  Hastings  be- 
t  askance.  Mr.  Hastings  tells  us  that  it  was 
led  of  this  Cheit  Sing,  that  his  father  left  him 
sterling,  and  that  he  made  annual  acces- 
board.  Nothing  could  be  so  obnoxious 
|)OweT.     So  much  weal  lit  could  not  be 


innocent.  The  house  is  fully  acquainted  with  the 
unfounded  and  unjust  requisitions  which  were 
made  upon  ihis  prince.  The  question  has  been 
most  ably  and  conclusively  cleared  up  in  one  of  the 
reports  of  the  select  committee,  and  in  an  answer 
of  the  court  of  directors  to  an  extraordinary  publi- 
cation against  them  by  their  servant,  Mr.  Hastintrs. 
But  I  mean  to  pass  by  these  exactions,  as  if  they 
were  perfectly  just  and  regular  ;  and  having  ad- 
mitted them,  I  take  what  I  shall  now  trouble  you 
with,  only  as  it  serves  to  shew  the  spirit  of  the 
company's  government,  the  mode  in  which  it  is 
carried  on,  and  the  moxmis  on  which  it  proceeds. 

Mr.  Hastings,  from  whom  I  take  the  doctrine, 
endeavours  to  prove  that  Cheit  Sing  was  no  sove- 
reign prince;  but  a  mere  zemindar  or  common 
subject,  holding  land  by  rent.  If  this  Iw  granted 
to  him,  it  is  next  to  be  seen  under  what  terms  he 
is  of  opinion  such  a  landholder,  that  is  a  British 
subject,  holds  his  life  and  properly  under  the  com- 
pany's government.  It  is  proper  to  understand 
well  the  doctrines  of  the  persion  whose  administra- 
tion has  lately  r^eived  such  distinguished  approba- 
tion from  the  company.  His  doctrine  is — "  that 
"  the  company,  or  the  persondelcfjalcd  by  it, holds 
"  OH  absolute  authority  over  such  zemindars; — 
"  that  he  [such  a  subject]  owes  an  implicit  and  «n- 
*'  reserved  o^^edience  to  its  authority,  at  theyhr- 
"  feiture  even  of  his  life  and  property,  at  the  Pis- 
*'  CRETioN  of  those  who  held  or  fully  represented 
*'  the  sovereign  autliority  ; — and  that  these  rights 
"  ^re  fully  delegatetl  to  him  Mr.  Hastings," 

Such  is  a  Briti;?!!  governour's  idea  of  tlie  con- 
dition of  a  great  zemindar  holdins  under  a  British 
authority  ;  and  this  kind  of  authority  he  supposes 
fully  delegated  to  Aim  ;  though  no  such  delegation 
appears  in  any  commission,  instruction,  or  act  of 
parliament.  At  his  discretion  he  may  demand,  of 
the  substance  of  any  zemindar  over  and  above  his 
rent  or  tribute,  even  what  he  pleases,  with  a  sove- 
reign autliority  ;  and  if  he  does  not  yield  an  im- 
plicit unrescrred  obedience  to  all  his  commands, he 
forfeits  his  lands,  his  life,  and  his  property,  at  Mr. 
Hastings's  <JMcr£^i(</i.  But  extravagant,  and  even 
frantick,  as  these  positions  appear,  they  are  less  so 
than  what  I  shall  now  read  to  you  ;  for  he  asserts, 
that  if  any  one  should  urge  an  exemption  from 
more  than  a  stated  payment,  or  should  consider 
the  deeds,  which  passed  between  him  and  the 
board,  as  bearing  the  quality  and  force  of  a  treaty 
"  between  equal  states,"  he  says,  "  tliat  such  an 
"  opinion  is  itself  criminal  lo  the  stale  of  which  he 
"  is  a  subject;  and  that  he  was  himself  amenable 
"  to  its  justice,  if  he  gave  countenance  to  such  a 
"  belief."  Here  is  a  new  species  of  crime  invented, 
that  of  countenancing  a  belief— but  a  belief  of 
what  ?  A  belief  of  that  which  the  court  of  directors, 
Hastings's  masters,  and  a  committee  of  this  house, 
have  decided  as  this  prince's  indisputable  right. 

But  supposing  tlie  r^jah  of  Benares  to  be  a  mere 
subject,  and  that  subject  a  criminal  of  the  highest 
form  ;  let  us  see  what  course  was  taken  by  an  up- 
right English  magisti-ate.  Did  he  cite  this  culprit 
before  his  tribunal  ?  Did  he  make  a  charge  ?  Did 
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he  produce  witnesses  ?  These  are  not  forms ;  they 
Bre  fonufi  of  substantial  and  eternal  justice.  No, 
not  a  word  of  all  this;  Mr.  Hastings  concludes  him, 
in  /iu  own  mind,  to  be  guilty  ;  he  makes  this  con- 
clusion on  reports,  on  hearsays,  on  appearances, 
on  rumours,  on  conjectures,  on  presumptions;  and 
even  these  never  once  hinted  to  tiie  party,  nor 
piiblickly  to  any  human  being  till  the  whole  busi- 
ness was  done. 

But  the  governour  tells  you  his  motive  for  tl»is 
extraordinary  proceetling',  so  contrary  to  every 
mode  of  justice  towards  either  a  prince  or  a  subject, 
fairly  and  without  disg:uise  ;  and  he  puts  iuto  your 
hands  tlie  key  of  his  whole  conduct : — "  I  will  sup- 
"  pose,  for  a  moment,  that  1  have  acted  witJi  un- 
"  warrantable  rigour  towards  Cheit  Siny^,  and  even 
"  with  injustice.— Let  my  motive  be  consulted. 
"  I  left  Calcutta,  impressed  with  a  belief  that  cx- 
"  traordmury  means  were  necessary,  and  those 
"  exerted  with  u  steady  hand,  to  preserve  the  com- 
"  panv's  interests  from  sinking  under  the  accumu- 
"  lated  weiyht  which  oppressed  them,  i  saw  a 
"  jtolitical  necessity  for  curbing  the  mtergroxvn 
'*  power  of  a  g^reat  member  of  tlieir  dominion,  and 
"for  making  it  contribute  to  the  relief  of  their 
"pressing  exigences."  This  is  plain  speaking; 
after  this,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  rajali's  wealth 
and  his  oflcnce,  the  necessities  of  the  judge,  and 
the  opulence  of  the  delinquent,  are  never  separated 
throug^lithewholeof  Mr.  HastinL;«'sa|>olog^y.  "  The 
"  justice  and  jjo/tcy  of  exacting  a  large  pecuniary 
"  mulct."  The  resolution  "  to  draw  from  hisguilt 
"  tlie  means  of  relief  to  the  company's  distresses." 
His  determination  *'  to  make  hiiu  pay  largely  for 
*'  his  pardon,  or  to  execute  a  severe  vengeance  for 
"  past  delinquency."  That  "  as  his  wealth  ivas 
'*  great,  and  the  company's  exigences  pressing', 
"  he  thoug-ht  it  a  measure  of  justice  and  policy  to 
"  exact  from  him  a  large  pecuniary  mulct  for 
"  their  relief." — "The  sun>"  (says  Mr.  Wheicr, 
bearing  evidence,  at  his  desire,  to  his  intentions) 
"  to  wl»ich  llie  governour  declared  his  resolution  to 
"  extend  his  fine,  was  forty  or  fifty  lacks,  that  is, 
'*  four  or  five  hundred  thousand  pounds;  and 
"  that  if  he  refused,  he  was  to  be  remo\ed  from  liis 
"  /emindary  entirely  ;  or  by  taking  possession  of 
"  hi.s  forts,  to  obtain,  out  of  the  treasure  dcpnsit- 
"  ed  in  them,  the  above  sura  for  the  company." 

Crimes  so  convenient,  crimes  so  |Mjlrhck,  crimes 
i»o  necessary,  crimes  so  alleviating  of  distress,  can 
never  be  wanting  to  those  who  use  no  process,  and 
who  produce  no  proofs. 

But  there  is  anotlier  serious  part  (what  is  not 
80  ?)  in  this  affair.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  power, 
for  which  Mr.  Hastings  contends,  a  power  which 
no  sovereign  ever  did  or  ever  can  vest  in  any  of 
his  subjects,  namely,  his  own  sovereign  authority, 
to  be  conveyed  by  the  act  of  parliament  to  any  man 
or  body  of  men  whatsoever ;  it  certainly  was  never 
giveri  to  Mr.  Hastings.  The  powers  given  by  the 
act  of  177.3  were  formal  and  official  :  they  rere 
given  not  to  the  governonr  general,  but  to  the 
.major  vole  of  the  boarfl,  as  a  board,  on  discussion 
ttmongst  tlicmselves,  in  their  publick  character  and 


capacity  ;  and  their  acts  in  titatcl 
pacity  were  to    be  ascertained 
minutes  of  council.  The  despotick  a 
by  Mr.  Hastings  were  done  merely  in 
character;  and,  if  they  had  been  mi 
just,   would    still   be   tiie    acts   of   an 
authority,  and  without  any  one  of  the  legal 
of  proceeding  wliich  cotdd  give  him  coi]|{ 
for  the  most  trivial  exertion  of  power.     Ill 
no  proposition  ordelibcration  whataoereri 
no  minute  on  record,  by  circulation  or 
to  authorize  his  proceedings.      No  d< 
power  to  injpose  a  fine,  or  to  take  any  t 
prive  the  rujali  of  Benares  of  his  goveri 
property,  or  his  liberty.     The  minutes  < 
tution  assign  to  his  journey  a  totally  di( 
ject,  duty,  and  destination.     Mr.  Whel 
desire,  tells  us  long  after,  that  he  had  a 
tial  conversation  with  him  on  vaiiou«  « 
which  this  was  the  principal,  in  whicb  ] 
ings  notified  to  liim  his  st^cret  inienlibn 
"  that  he   besjjoke   his  support  of  the 
"  which  he  intended  to  pursue  tow;trd« 
"  rajah)."    This   confidential  discourse, 
speaking  of  support,  could  give  hinj  no 
opposition  to  an  express  act  of  parliai 
tlie  whole  tenour  of  the  orders  of 
directors. 

In  what  manner  the  powers  thus  usu 
employed,  is  known  to  the  whole  worid 
house  knows,  that  the  design  on  the  raj 
as  unfruitful  as  it  was   violent.      Th«' 
prince  was  expellKl,  and  his  more  uuha] 
try  was  enslaved  and  ruined  ;  but  nut  ft 
acquired.   Instead  of  a  treasure  to 
pany's  finances,  wasted  by  tlieir  w 
corrupt  jobs,  they  were  plungx^d  iiJto  a  » 
winch  shook  their  power  in  India  to  i; 
tion ;    and,  to  u«e   tlie  govemour's  O' 
simile,  might  have  dissolved  it  like  a  ixti 
ture,  if  the  talisman  had  been  broken. 

But  the  success  is  no  part  of  my  coi 
who  should  think  just  the  same  of  this 
the  spoil  of  one  rajah  had  been  fully  a 
faitlifully  applied  to   the   destruction 
other  rajahs.     Not  only  the  arrest  of 
his  palace  was  unnecessary  and  unwn 
calculated  to  stir  up  any  mani 
raained  in  his  subjects;  but  the  n 
the  extreme  insolenceof  language 
used  to  a  person  of  great  condr 
politest    people    in    tJie    world,    was 
Nothing  aggravates  tyranny  so  much  as 
Qnicquid  superhia  in  contumetiis  was 
a  great  man  of  antiquity,  as  a  prii 
offence  against  tlie  governour  gen 
The  unhappy  people  were  still  m' 
relation,  but  an  enemy  to  the  family, 
robber  and  vdlain,  called  Ussaun  Sin 
hawk  in  a  mew,  to  fly  upon  this  Daj 
up  to  govern  there,  instead  of  a 
and   beloved.     But  when  the 
was  accomplished,  the  revenue 
concern  to  be  entrusted  lo  sudi 
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I  set  up  in  his  place,  as  guardian  to  an  in- 
U 

)ttt  here,  Sir,  mark  the  effect  of  all  these  ex- 
ardinary  means,  of  all  this  policy  and  Justice. 
t  revenues,  which  had  been  hitherto  paid  with 
h  astonishinjT  punctuality,  felt  into  arrear.  The 
r  prince  gijaruian  was  "deposed  without  cere- 
ny ;  and,  with  as  little,  cast  into  prison.  The 
■erament  of  that  once  happy  country  has  been 
the  utmost  confusion  ever  since  such  good 
Icr  was  taken  about  it.  But,  to  complete  the 
itumely  oHered  to  this  undone  people,  and  to 
ke  them  feel  their  servitude  in  all  its  de»^rada- 
pand  all  its  bitterness,  the  government  of  their 
nd  city,  the  government  of  that  Benares  which 
1  been  so  respected  by  Persian  and  Tartar  con- 
i,  though  of  the  Mussulman  persuasion,  that 
in  llie  plenitude  of  their  pride,  power,  and 
no  magistrate  of  that  sect  entered  the 
was  now  delivered  over  by  English  hands 
[ahometan  ;  and  an  Ali  Ibratm  Khiin  was 
iced,  under  the  company's  authority,  with 
of  life  and  death,  into  the  sanctuary  of  the 
titoo  religion. 

Ifter  this,  the  taking  off  a  sliglit  payment, 
Krfully  made  by  pilgrims  to  a  chief  of  their 
itcs,  was  represented  as  a  mighty  benefit.  It 
IS  only  to  shew,  through  die  conduct  in  this 
I,  the  spirit  of  the  company's  government, 
respect  they  pay  towards  other  prejudices, 
regarded  in  the  East  than  those  of  religion ; 
the  reverence  paid  to  the  female  sex  in 
il,  and  particularly  to  women  of  high  rank 
>tuiition.  During  the  general  confusion  of 
inlry  of  Gazypore,  Panna,  the  mother  of 
i^Singt  was  lodged  witli  her  train  in  a  cattle 
Bidge  Gur,  in  whicli  were  likewise  deposited 
portion  of  the  treasures  of  her  son,  or 
probably  her  own.  To  whomsoever  they 
was  indifferent ;  for  ihoxigh  no  charge 
lion  was  made  on  this  woman,  (which  was 
singular,  as  it  would  have  cost  nothing,) 
ere  resolved  to  secure  her  with  her  fortune. 
le  was  besieged  by  Major  Popham. 
was  no  great  reason  to  apprehend  that 
ill  paid,  that  soldiers  who  thought  they 
»n  defrauded  of  their  plunder  on  former 
of  tJ)e  same  kind,  would  not  have  been 
itly  attentive  to  the  spoil  they  were  ex- 
come  for;  but  the  gallantry  and  generosity 
profeuion  was  justly  suspected,  as  being 
to  set  bounds  to  military  rapaciousness. 
Bpftny's  first  civil  magistrate  discovered  the 
UQcasiness  lest  the  women  should  have 
preserved  to  them.  Terms,  lending  to 
restraint  on  militJiry  violence,  were 
He  writes  a  letter  to  Mr.  Popham,  re- 
to  some  letter  ^vritlen  before  to  the  same 
which  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  ; 
shews  his  anxiety  on  this  subject.  Hear 
If:—"  i  think  etiertj  demand  she  has  made 
I,  except  that  of  safety  and  respect  to  her 
unreasonable.  If  the  reports  brought 
are  true,  your  rejecting  her  offers,  or  amj 

I.  V 


"  neffociation,  would  soon  obtain  you  the  fort  upon 
**  your  own  terms.  I  apprehend  she  will  atletiipt 
"  to  defraud  the  captors  of  a  considcrahle  part 
**  of  their  booty,  by  beiny  suffered  to  retire  with- 
*'  out  examination.  But  this  is  your  concern,  not 
*'  mine.  I  should  be  very  sorry  thut  your  officers 
"  and  soldiers  lost  any  part  of  the  reward  to 
*•  which  they  are  so  well  entitled  ;  but  you  musf 
"  be  the  best  judge  of  the  promised  indulgence 
"  to  the  ranny  ;  what  you  have  engaged  for  I  will 
"  certainly  ratify  ;  but  as  to  suffering  the  ranny 
"  to  hold  the  purguuna  of  Hnrlich,  or  any  other 
"  zemindary,  without  being  subject  to  the  autho- 
"  ritv  of  the  zemindar,  or  anif  lands  u^hatsoever, 
"  or  indeed  making  any  condition  with  her  for  a 
"  protision,  I  will  never  consent." 

Here  your  governour  stimulates  a  rapacious  and 
licentious  soldiery  to  the  personal  search  of  women, 
lest  these  unhappy  creatures  should  avail  themselves 
of  the  protection  of  tlseir  sex  to  secure  any  supply 
for  their  necessities ;  and  he  positively  orders  tiiat 
no  stipulation  should  be  made  for  any  provision  for 
them.  The  widow  and  mother  of  a  prince,  well 
informed  of  her  miserable  situation,  and  the  cause 
of  it^,  a  woman  of  this  rank  became  a  suppliant  to 
the  domestick  servant  of  Mr.  Hastings  (they  are 
his  own  words  that  I  read  ):  "  imploring  his  inter- 
cession, that  she  may  be  relieved  from  the  hard- 
ships and  dangers  of  her  present  situntion:  and 
offering  to  surrender  the  fort,  and  the  treasure 
and  valuable  effects  contained  in  it,  provided  she 
can  be  assured  of  safety  and  protection  to  iter 
'  person  and  honour,  and  to  that  of  her  family  and 
attendants."  He  is  so  good  as  to  consent  to  this, 
provided  slie  surrenders  every  thing  of  value, 
with  the  reserve  ojtly  of  such  articles  as  you  shall 
think  necessary  to  her  condition,  or  as  you  your- 
self shaW  be  disposed  to  indulge  her  with. — But 
should  she  refuse  to  execute  the  promise  she  has 
made,  or  delay  it  beyond  the  term  of  twenty - 
four  hours,  it  is  my  positive  injunction,  that  you 
immediately  put  a  stop  to  any  further  inter- 
course or  uegociation  with  her,  and  on  no  pre- 
text renew  it.  If  she  disappoints  or  trijics  with 
'  me,  after  1  have  subjected  my  duan  to  the  dis- 
grace of  returning  ineffectually,  and  of  course 
*  myself  to  discredit,  I  shall  consider  it  as  a  wanton 
'  affront  and  indignity  which  I  can  never  fonjive ; 
nor  will  I  grant  her  any  conditions  whatever, 
but  leave  her  exposed  to  those  dangers  which 
she  ha*  chosen  to  risk,  rather  than  trust  to  tlie 
clemency  and  generosity  of  our  government.  I 
think  she  cannot  be  ignorant  of  diese  conse- 
quences, and  will  not  venture  to  incur  tl>em ; 
and  it  is  for  this  reason  I  place  a  dependence  on 
her  offers,  and  have  consented  to  send  my  duan 
to  her."  The  dreadful  secret,  hinted  at  by  the 
merciful  governour  in  the  latter  part  of  the  letter, 
is  well  understood  in  India  ;  where  those  who  suffer 
corporeal  indignities  generally  expiate  the  offences 
of  others  with  their  own  bllood.  However,  in 
spite  of  all  these,  the  temper  of  the  military  did, 
some  way  or  other,  operate.  They  came  to  terms 
which  have  never  been  transmitted.     It  appears 
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"  Uicm  to  such  dicatlful  cstrcraities  as  they  vnder- 
"  loent :"  Tliat  some  cxaniplca  of  severity  mu/ht 
be  necessary,  "  when  they  fell  into  the  nabob's 
*'  hands/'  and  not  by  the  destruction  of  the  coun- 
try :  '*  That  they  fear  his  g'overnment  is  none  of  the 
"  mildest  ;  and  that  there  is  t/reat  oppression  in 
"  collecting  his  revenues."  They  state,  tliat  the 
wars  in  which  he  has  involved  tlie  Camatick,  had 
been  a  cause  of  its  distresses;  "  that  these  dis- 
"  tresses  have  been  certainly  great ;  but  those  by 
,  **  the  nabob's  oppressions  tJiey  believe  to  be  greater 
"  than  all."  Pray,  Sir,  attend  to  the  reason  for 
their  opinion  that  tlie  government  of  this  their  in- 
strument is  more  calamitous  to  the  country  than 
the  ravages  of  war. — Because,  say  they,  his  op- 
pressions are  "  wi7Af>uf  intermission. — The  other 
"  are  temporary ;  by  all  which  oppressions  we 
"  believe  the  nabob  has  great  wealtli  in  store." 
FrOTii  this  store  neither  he  nor  they  could  derive 
any  advantage  whatsoever,  upon  the  invasion  of 
Hyder  Ali,  in  the  hour  of  their  gpreatest  calamity 
and  dismay. 

It  is  now  proper  to  compare  these  declarations 
witli  the  company's  conduct.  The  principal  rea- 
son which  they  assigned  against  the  cxiiq/ation  of 
tlie  polygars  was,  that  the  weavers  were  protected 
in  tlieir  fortresses.  They  miglrt  have  added,  thai 
the  company  itself,  whicli  stung  tiiem  to  death, 
had  been  warmed  in  the  bosom  of  these  unfortu- 
nate princes  :  for,  on  the  taking  of  Madras  by  the 
French,  it  was  in  their  hospitable  poUams  that 
most  of  tfie  inhubitanLs  found  refuge  and  protec- 
tion. But,  notwithstandiug  all  these  orders,  rea- 
sons, and  declarations,  they  at  length  gave  an  in- 
direct sanction,  and  perraitted  llie  use  of  a  very 
direct  and  irresistible  force,  to  measures  which 
they  had,  over  and  over  again,  declared  to  be 
false  policy,  cruel,  inhuman,  and  oppressive.  Hav- 
ing, liowever,  forgot  all  attention  to  the  princes 
and  tlie  people,  tliey  remembered  that  tliey  had 
some  sort  of  interest  in  the  trade  of  the  country  ; 
and  it  is  matter  of  curiosity  to  observe  the  pro- 
tection wlijch  they  alFordotl  to  this  their  natural 
object, 

Full  of  anxious  cares  on  this  head,  they  direct, 
"  tliat  in  reducing  tiie  polygars  tJtey  (their  ser- 
"  vants)  were  to  be  cautious  not  to  deprive  the 
**  weavers  and  manufacturers  of  the  protection 
*'  they  often  met  witli  in  the  strong  holds  of  the 
*'  polygar  countries  ;" — and  they  write  to  their  in- 
strument, the  nabob  of  Arcot,  concerning  these 
poor  people  in  a  most  pathetick  strain.  "  We  en- 
"  treat  your  excellency  (say  tliey)  in  particular,  to 
**  make  the  matiufacturers  the  object  of  your  ten- 
"  derest  care  ;  particularly  when  you  root  out  the 
"  polygars,  you  do  not  deprive  the  weavers  of  the 
"  protection  they  enjoyed  under  them."  When 
tliey  root  out  the  protectors  in  favour  of  the  op- 
pressor, they  shew  themselves  religiously  cautious 
of  the  rights  of  tlie  protected.  When  iliey  extir- 
pate the  shcphertl  and  the  shepherd's  dog,  they 
piously  recommend  the  helpless  nock  to  the  mercy, 
and  even  to  tlie  tenderest  care,  of  the  wt>lf.  This 
i»  the  uniform  straiu  of  ihtijf  policy,  aincUy  for- 
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bidding,  and  at  the  same  time  strenuouly  «»- 
coiiraging  and  enforcing,  every  measure  dat  c«»^ 
ruin  and  desolate  the  country  comtuilled  to  lUeir 
charge.  After  giving  tlie  company's  idea  of  tbe 
government  of  this  their  instrument,  it  may  iippear 
singular,  but  it  is  perfectly  consistent  wiiJi  Uifir 
syslera,  that,  besides  wasting  for  him,  at  twodii^ 
ferent  times,  tlie  most  exquisite  spot  upon  tib* 
earth,  Tanjore,  and  all  the  adjacent  coantm, 
they  have  even  voluntarily  put  their  own  territory, 
that  is,  a  large  and  fine  country  adjacent  to 
dras,  called  their  jaghire,  wholly  out  of  thetri 
lection  ;  and  have  contrived  to  farm  their  sul: ' 
and  tlieir  duties  towards  tliese  subjects,  to 
very  nabob,  whom  they  themselves  constam 
present  as  an  habitual  oppressor,  and  a  rel 
tyrant.  This  tliey  have  done  without  aiir 
tence  of  ignorance  of  tiie  objects  of  opp 
which  this  prince  has  thought  fit  to  become 
renter ;  for  he  has  again  and  again  told  lhefli« 
it  is  for  the  sole  purpose  of  exercising  aulhori 
holds  the  jaghire  lands  ;  and  he  affirms  (aixi  I 
lieve  witJj  truth)  that  he  pays  more  for  tlut 
lory  tfian  tJie  revenues  yiela.  Tliis  deticiciii 
must  make  up  from  his  other  terriUmes 
thus,  in  order  to  furnish  the  means  of  op[ 
one  part  of  the  Carnatick,  he  is  led  to  opprw 
the  rest. 

The  house  perceives  that  the  livery  of  the 
pany's  government  is  uniform.      I  have  d 
tfie  condition  of  the  countries  indirectly,  but 
substantially,  under  the  company's  autliutity 
now  I  ask,,  whether,  withtliis  mapof  mistrovern: 
before  me,  I  can  suppose  myself  bound  by  tnj 
(o  continue,    upon  any   principles  of  p 
publick  faith,  the  management  of  these  ( 
in  tfiose  hands  ?  If  1  kept  such  a  faith  i  wl 
reality  is  no  better  than  a  Jides  latronitmt 
what  is  called  the  company,  I  must  break 
the  covenant,  tlie  solemn,  original,  indis^ 
oath,  in  which  t  ain  bound,  by  the  eternal 
and  constitution  of  things,  to  the  whole 
race. 

As  I  have  dwelt  so  long  on  these  who  M 
rectly  under  the  company's  adininistratioii,  I 
endeavour  to  be  a  little  shorter  upon  the 
immediately    under    this    charter -goveroi 
These  are  the  Bengal  provinces.     The 
of  these  provinces  is  pretty  fully  detai 
sixth  and  ninth  reports,  and  in  their  «: 
I  will  select  only  such  principles  and  ii 
are  broad  and  general.     To  your  own 
shall  leave  it,  to  furnish  the  detail  of  01 
involved  in  them.    1  shall  state  to  you,  M 
as  I  am  able,  the  conduct  of  the  cofnpaoy 
towards  the  landed  interests;— next,  the 
cial   interests ; — 3dly,  tlie   native  gov 
and  lastly,  to  their  own  government. 

Bengal,  and  the  provinces  that  are  noi 
are  larger  than  the  kingdom  of  Fttuioe;  ■ 
contained,  as  France  does  contain,  a  fntt 
dependent  landed  interest,  compOMd  oC 
of  icreat  lords,  of  a  numerous  noottit^  aad 
of  freeholdefSj  of  lowet  teaaftU,ct 
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nitics,  and  publick  foundations.     So  early  as 
89,  the  company's  servants  perceived  the  decay 
>  which  these  provinces  liad  fallen  under  Eng- 
(  administration,  and  they  made  a  strong  re- 
■entation  upon  this  decay,  and  what  they  ap- 
bended  to  be  the  causes  of  it.     Soon  after  this 
reaentation,  Mr.  Hastiness  became  president  of 
igal.     Instead  of  administering  a  remedy  to 
I  Dielancholy   disorder,   upon   tJie   heels  of  a 
Mlfiil  famine,  in  the  year   1772,  the  succour 
ch  the  new  president  and  the  council  lent  to  this 
icted  nation  was — shall  1  be  believed  in  relating 
— Uie  landed  interest  of  a  whole  kingdom,  of  a 
nlont  to  be  compared  to  France,  was  set  up  to 
uick  auction  !  They  set  up  (Mr.  Hastings  set 
Mie  whole  nobility,  gentry,  and  freeholders,  to 
'  big'hest  bidder.     No  preference  was  given  to 
ancient  proprietors.     They  must  bid  against 
ry  usurer,  every  temporary  adventurer,  every 
©cr  and  schemer,  every  servant  of  every  Euro- 
10,  Of  they  were  obliged  to  content  themselves, 
lieu  of  their  extensive  domains,  with  their  house, 
1  such    a    pension    as   the   state  auctioneers 
poght  fit  to  assign.      In  this  general  calamity, 
1  of  tlic  first  nobility  thought  (and  in  all 
nnce  justly)  that  they  had  better  submit  to 
Itcessity  of  this  pension,  than  continue,  under 
name  of  zemindars,  the  objects  and  instru- 
"i  of  a  system,  by  which  they  ruined  their 
ts,  and  were  ruined  themselves.     Another 
Sn  has  since  come  upon  the  back  of  the  first ; 
K  pension  having  been  assigned  to  these  un- 
ly  persons,  in  lieu  of  their  hereditary  lands,  a 
cneme  of  economy  has  taken  place,  and  de- 
I  them  of  that  pension. 
i  menial  servants  of  Englishmen,  persons  (to 
e  emphatical  phrase  of  a  ruined  and  patient 
n  chief)  "  whose  fathers  therf  would  have 
^dained  to  have  set  with   the  dogs  of  their 
k,"  entered  into    their   patrimonial    lands. 
Hutiogfl's  bannian  was,  after  this  auction, 
powcMcd  of  territories  yielding  a  rent  of 
:iidred  and  forty  thousand  pounds  a  year. 
ieli  an  universal  proscription,  upon  any  pre- 
bm9  few  examples.     Such  a  proscripliou, 
Nit  even  a  pretence  of  delinquency,  has  none. 
I&ds  by  itself.     It  stands  as  a  monument  to 
nh  the  imagination,  to  confound  the  reason 
kind.     I  confess  to  you,  when  I  first  came 
w  this  business  in  its  true  nature  and  extent, 
did  a  little  suspend  tny  indignation. 
manner  stupified  by  the  desperate  bold- 
few  obscure  young  men,  who  Iiaving 
,  by  ways  which  they  could  not  conipre- 
%  power  of  which  they  saw  neither  the  pur- 
aor  the  limits,  tossed  alxtut,  subverted,  and 
pieces,  as  if  it  were  in  the  gambols  of  a 
unluckiness  and  malice,  the  most  cstab- 
righls,  and  the  roost  ancient  and  most' re- 
institutions,  of  ages  and  nations.    Sir,  I  will 
T»ow  trouble  you  with  any  detail  wilh  regard 
"at   th<y  have  since  done  with  these  same 
and  land-holders;  only  to  inform  you,  that 
ig  has  been  suiTcred  to  settle  for  two  seasons 


together  upon  any  basis;  and  that  ihe  levity  and 
inconstancy  of  these  mock  legislators  were  not  the 
least  afflicting  parts  of  the  oppressions  suffered 
under  their  usurpation;  nor  will  any  thing  give 
stability  to  the  [iroperly  of  the  natives,  but  an  ad- 
ministration in  England  at  once  protecting  and 
stable.  Tlic  country  sustains  almost  every  year 
the  miseries  of  a  revolution.  At  present,  all  is 
uncertainty,  misery,  and  confusion.  There  is  to 
be  found  through  these  vast  regions  no  longer  one 
landed  man,  who  is  a  resource  for  voluntary  aid, 
or  an  object  for  particular  rapine.  Some  of  them 
were,  not  long  since,  great  princes  ;  they  possess- 
ed treasures,  they  levied  armies.  There  was  a  ze- 
mindar in  Bengal  (I  forget  his  name)  lliat,  on  the 
threat  of  an  invasion,  supplied  the  soubah  of  these 
provinces  with  the  loan  of  a  million  sterling.  The 
family  at  this  day  wants  credit  for  a  breakfast  at 
the  bazar. 

1  shall  now  say  a  word  or  two  on  the  company's 
care  of  tlie  commercial  interest  of  those  kingdoms. 
As  it  apj>ear8  in  the  reports,  that  persons  in  the 
highest  stations  in  Bengal  have  adopted,  as  a  fixed 
plan  of  policy,  the  destruction  of  all  intermediate 
dealers  between  the  company  and  the  manufac- 
turer, native  merchants  have  disappeared  of  course. 
The  spoil  of  the  revenues  is  the  sole  capital  which 
purchases  the  produce  and  manufactures,  and 
through  three  or  four  foreign  companies  transmits 
the  official  gains  of  individuals  to  Europe,  No 
other  commerce  has  an  existence  in  Bengal.  The 
transport  of  its  plunder  is  the  only  Iraffick  of  tJie 
country.  I  wish  to  refer  you  to  tlie  appendix  to 
the  ninth  report  for  a  full  account  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  company  have  protected  the  commer- 
cial interests  of  their  dominions  in  the  East. 

As  to  the  native  government  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  it  subsisted  in  a  poor,  tottering 
manner  for  some  years.  In  the  year  1781,  a  total 
revolution  took  place  in  that  establishment.  In 
one  of  tlie  usual  freaks  of  legislation  of  the  council 
of  Bengal,  the  whole  criminal  jurisdiction  of  these 
courts,  called  the  Phoujdary  Judicature,  exercised 
til!  then  by  the  principal  Mussulmen,  was  in  one 
day,  without  notice,  without  consultation  with 
the  magistrates  or  the  people  tliere,  and  without 
communication  with  the  directors  or  ministers 
here,  totally  subverted.  A  new  institution  took 
place,  by  which  this  jurisdiction  was  divided  be- 
tween certain  English  servants  of  the  company  and 
the  Genloo  zemindars  of  the  country,  the  latter  of 
whom  never  petitioned  for  it,  nor,  for  ought  that 
appears,  ever  desired  this  boon.  But  its  natural 
use  was  made  of  it ;  it  was  made  a  pretence  for 
new  extortions  of  money. 

The  natives  had  however  one  consolation  iu  the 
ruin  of  their  judicature;  they  soon  saw  that  it 
fared  no  better  with  tlie  English  government  it- 
self. That  too,  after  destroying  every  other,  came 
to  its  period.  This  revolution  may  well  be  rated 
for  a  most  daring  act,  even  among  the  extraordi- 
nary things  that  have  l>een  doing  in  Bengal  since 
our  unhappy  acquisition  of  the  mcaus  of  so  much 
mischief. 
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An  establishment  of  English  government  for 
civil  justice,  and  tor  the  collection  ol' revenue,  was 
planned  and  executed  by  the  president  and  council 
of  Bengal,  subject  to  tlie  pleasure  of  the  directors, 
in  the  year  1772.  According  to  this  plan,  the 
country  was  divided  into  six  districts,  or  provinces. 
In  each  of  these  was  established  a  provincial  coun- 
cil, which  adntinistored  tiie  revenue;  and  of  that 
council  one  member  by  monthly  rotation,  pre- 
sided in  the  courts  of  civil  resort ;  with  an  appeal 
to  the  council  of  the  province,  and  thence  to  Cal- 
cutta. In  this  system  (whether,  in  otlier  respects, 
eood  or  evil)  there  were  some  capital  advantages. 
There  was  in  the  very  number  of  persons  in  each 
provincial  council,  autliority,  communication,  mu- 
tual check,  and  controul.  They  were  obliged,  on 
their  minutes  of  consultation,  to  enter  their  reasons 
and  dissents :  so  tliat  a  man  of  diligence,  of  re- 
search, and  tolerable  sagacity,  sitting  in  London, 
might,  from  these  materials,  be  enabled  to  form 
some  judgment  of  the  spirit  of  what  was  going  on  on 
llie  furthest  banksofllieGanges  and  Buixam-pooter. 

The  court  of  directors  so  far  ratified  this  estab- 
lishment, (which  was  consonant  enough  to  their 
general  plan  of  government,)  that  they  gave  precise 
orders,  that  no  alteration  should  be  made  in  it, 
M'itJiout  their  consent.  So  far  from  being  apprized 
of  any  design  against  this  constitution,  they  had 
reason  to  conceive  tliat  on  trial  it  had  been  more 
and  more  approved  by  their  council  general,  at 
least  by  the  governour  genera!,  who  had  planned  it. 
At  the  time  of  the  revolution,  the  council  general 
was  nominally  in  two  persons,  virtually  in  one. 
At  that  time  measures  of  an  arduous  and  critical 
nature  ought  to  have  been  forborne,  even  if,  to 
the  fullest  council,  this  specifick  measure  had  uot 
been  prohibited  by  the  superiour  authority.  It 
was  in  this  very  situation,  that  one  man  had  the 
hardiness  to  conceive,  and  the  temerity  to  execute, 
u  total  revolution  in  the  form  and  the  persons 
competing  the  government  of  a  great  kingdom. 
Without  anv  previous  step,  at  one  stroke,  the 
whole  constitution  of  Bengal,  civil  and  criminal, 
was  swept  away.  The  counsellors  were  recalled 
from  their  provinces ;  upwards  of  fifty  of  the 
principal  officers  of  government  were  turned  out 
of  employ,  and  rendered  dependent  on  Mr.  Hast- 
ings for  their  immediate  subsistence,  and  for  all 
hope  of  future  provision.  The  chief  of  each  coun- 
cil, and  one  European  collector  of  revenue,  were 
left  in  each  province. 

But  here,  Sir,  you  may  imagine  a  new  govern- 
ment, of  some  permanent  description,  was  estab- 
lished in  the  place  of  that  which  Iiad  been  thus 
suddenly  overturned.  No  such  thing.  Lest  these 
chiefs,  without  councils,  should  be  conceived  to 
form  the  ground  plan  of  some  future  government, 
It  was  publickly  declared,  that  their  continuance 
Was  only  temporary  and  permissive.  The  whtile 
subordinate  British  administration  of  revenue  was 
then  vested  in  a  committee  in  Calcutta,  all  crea- 
tures of  the  governour  general ;  and  the  provincial 
management,  under  the  permissive  chief,  was  de- 
livered over  to  native  officers. 


But,   that  the  revolution  and  the  | 
the  revolution  might  be  complete,  to 
mittee  were  delegated,  not  only  lJ>e  A 
alt  the  itiferiour,  but,  what  will  stirpri&aj 
those  of  the  supreme  administration  ( 
also.     Hitherto  the  governour  general 
had,  in  their  revenue  department,  admii 
finances  of  those  kingdoms.      By  ibe  j 
ihey  are  delegated  to  this  committee,  vrl 
to  report  their  proceedings  for   '  (i| 

The  key  to  the  whole  transcu  ^j( 

of  the  instructions  to  the  corauiitlet:.  'fl 
"  not  necessary  that  they  should  enterl 
By  this  means  the  ancient  plan  of  the 
administration  was  destroyed  ;  but  the  p 
cealmentwas  perfected.     To  tliat  monM 
counts  of  the  revenues  were  tolerably 
least  means  were  furnished  for  inquiriei 
they  might  be  rendered  satisfactory, 
scureand  silent  gulf  of  this  committee  i 
is  now  buried.  The  thickest  shades  of 
round  all  their  transactions.     No  effecli 
of  detecting  fraud,  mismanagement,  or 
sentation,  exist.     The  directors,  who  U 
to  talk  with  such  confidence  on  their 
know  nothing  about  them.     What  used 
lumes  is  now  comprised  under  a  few  dr3 
a  sheet  of  paper.    The  natives,  a  people 
made  to  concealment,  are  the  chief  ml 
the  revenue  throughout  tlic  provinces, 
by  natives,  such  wretches  as  your  rulers 
of  them  as  most  fitted  for  their  purpoi 
pro])cr  key-stone  to  bind  the  arch,  a 
Gunga  Govind  Sing,  a  man  turned  out  i 
ployraent  by  Sir  John  Clavering,  for  rai 
in  office,  is  made   tlic  corresponding 
and,  indeed,  the  great  moving  princigl 
new  board. 

As  the  whole  revenue  and  civil  ada) 
was  thus  subverted,  and  a  clandestine  gt 
substituted  in  the  place  of  it,  U»e  judici 
tion  underwent  a  like  revolution.  In  1 
had  been  six  courts  formed  out  of  the 
cial  councils.  Eighteen  new  on- 
their  place,  with  each  a  judge,  : 
Tiior  servants  of  tliC  country.  To  m. 
eighteen  courts,  a  tax  is  levied  on  the 
gation,of  2i  per  cent,  on  tlie  great,  ind 
cent,  on  the  less.  This  money  is  all  di 
the  provinces  to  Calcutta.  The  chief  i 
same  who  stays  in  defiance  of  a  vote  of  1 
and  of  his  majesty's  recall)  is  ap| 
the  treasurer  and  disjKiser  of  thi 
witliont  any  sort  of  authority,  from  the 
from  the  crown,  or  from  parlianii  i.i 

In  ertect,  Sir,  every  leg^al,  r<  _ 
ntatters  of  revenue,  of  political  . 
criminal  law,  of  civil  law,  in  mai 
essential  parts  of  military  discipli 
with  the  ground  ;    and  an  opp' 
capricious,   unsteady,   rapacious, 
despotism,  with  a  tlirect  di.s.kvuwal 
to  any  authority  at  home,  and  tri 
maxim,  principle,  or  rule  of  proc 
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I  India,  is  at  present  the  slate  of  your  char- 
ernment  over  preat  kingdoms. 
le  company  hits  made  this  use  of  their  trust, 
d  ill  discUar^  mine,  if  I  refuse  to  gire  my 
letrful  vote  for  the  redress  of  these  abuses, 
iiig'  the  affairs  of  so  large  and  valuable  a 

the  interests  of  this  nation,  and  of  nian- 
itosome  steady  huruls,  possessing  the  ron- 
►  and  assured  of  the  su[)[jort,  of  this  house, 
bey  can  be  restoretl  to  reg^idarity,  order, 
|»«ency. 

F*  tone  bed  the  heads  of  some  of  the  griev- 
)f  the  people,  and  the  abuses  of  ^vem- 

But  1  hope  aiid  trust  you  will  give  me 
when  I  faithfully  assure  you,  that  1  have 
Qtioned  one-fourth  part  ot  what  has  come 
tnowletlge  in  your  committee  ;  and  further, 
iiil  reason  to  believe^  that  not  one- fourth  part 
buses  are  come  to  ray  kriowledg'e,  by  tliat  or 
odier  means.  Pray  consider  what  I  have 
\y  as  an  index  to  direct  you  in  your  inquiries. 
M  tlien,  Sir,  has  Ij^en  the  use  made  of  the 
f  political  jjowers  internal  and  external, 
>y  you  in  the  cliarter,  the  next  thine;  to  be 
the  conduct  of  the  company  with  regard  to 
tmercial  trust.  And  here  1  will  make  a  fdr 
-If  it  can  be  proved  that  they  have  acted 

prudently,  and  frugally,  as  merchants,  I 
is8  by  the  whole  mass  of  their  enormities  as 
len.     That  they  have  not  done  thi.s  their 

condition  is  proof  snflFlcient.  Their  dis- 
are  said  to  be  owin^  to  their  wars.  This  is 
>IIy  true.     But  if  it  were,  is  not  that  rca- 

0  en8;ajai;e  in  wars,  which  distinguishes  them, 
*  which  the  committee  of  secrecy  lias  so 

1  iheir  politicks,  founded  on  the  falsest 
l^of  mercantile  speculation  ? 

Hiciple  of  buying  cheap  and  selling  dear 
Hft,  tlie  great  foundation  of  mercantile 
VHave  they  ever  attended  to  this  princi- 
ay,  for  years  have  they  not  actually  autho- 
thcir  servants  a  total  inditFerence  as  to  the 
hey  were  to  pay  ? 

eat  deal  of  strictness  in  driving  bargains 
ilever  we  contract  is  another  of  ihe  prinri- 
mercantile  policy.  Try  the  company  by 
t !  Look  at  the  contracts  that  are  made  for 
Is  the  company  so  much  as  a  goo<l  cora- 
to  Uieir  own  armies  '  I  engage  to  select 
,  out  of  tlie  innumerable  mass  of  their  dcal- 
I  conductcil  very  nearly  alike,  one  contract 
■excessive  profits  on  which  during  n  slmrt 
||pd  pay  the  wholeof  their  year's  dividend, 
nndertakc  to  shew,  that  upon  two  others, 
rdinatc  profits  given,  with  the  losses  incur- 
jrdcr  to  secure  tiiose  profits,  would  pay  a 
lividcnd  more, 

a  third  property  of  trading  men  to  see  that 
erk«  do  not  divert  the  dealings  of  the  master 
own  benefit.  It  was  the  other  day  only, 
be  gnvcrnour  and  council  taxed  the  com- 
iavestment  with  the  sum  of  fifty  thousand 
,  as  an  inducement  to  [wrsnade  only  seven 
n  of  llieir  boani  of  trade  to  give  their  ho- 


nour that  they  would  abstain  from  such  profits 
upon  that  tnvestmeni,  as  they  must  have  violated 
their  tmths  if  tliey  had  made  at  all. 

It  is  a  fuiirlh  quality  of  a  merchant  to  be  exact 
in  his  accounts.  What  will  be  thought  when  you 
liave  fully  l>cfore  you  the  mode  of  accounting 
made  use  of  in  the  treasury  of  Bengal  ? — I  hope 
you  will  have  it  soon.  WitJi  regard  to  one  of  their 
agencies,  when  it  came  to  ilie  material  part,  the 
prime  cost  of  the  giM>ds  on  which  a  commission  of 
lideen  per  cent,  was  allowed,  to  the  :islonishment 
of  tlie  factory  to  whom  the  conunodities  were  sent, 
the  accountant  general  reports  that  he  did  not 
think  himself  authorized  to  call  for  vouchers  rela- 
tive to  this  and  other  particiilars, — Iwcausc  the 
agent  was  upon  his  honour  with  regard  to  them. 
A  new  principle  of  account  upon  honour  seems  to 
be  regularly  estabhshed  in  their  dealings  and  their 
treasury,  which  in  reality  amounts  to  an  entire 
annihilation  of  tlie  principle  of  all  accounts. 

It  is  a  fifih  property  of  a  merchant,  who  does 
not  meditate  a  iVaudulent  bankruptcy,  to  calculate 
his  probable  profits  upon  the  money  he  takes  up 
to  vest  in  business.  Did  the  company,  when  they 
bought  goods  on  bonds  hearing  8  per  cent,  in- 
terest, at  ten  and  even  twenty  per  cent,  discount, 
even  ask  themselves  a  question  concerning  tlie  pos- 
sibility of  advantage  from  dealing  on  thes«"  terms? 

The  last  quality  of  a  merchant  I  shall  advert  to, 
is  the  taking  cart-  to  be  properly  prepared,  in  cash 
or  gf»ods,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  sale,  for  the 
bills  whith  arc  drawn  on  them.  Now  1  ask,  whe- 
ther they  have  ever  calculated  tlic  clear  produce  of 
any  given  sales,  to  make  them  tally  witli  the  four 
millions  of  bills,  which  tire  come  and  coming  upon 
them,  so  as  at  tlie  proper  periods  to  enable  the  one 
to  liquidate  the  other  ?  No,  they  have  not.  They 
arc  now  obliged  to  borrow  money  of  their  own 
servants  to  purcluisc  their  investment.  The  ser- 
vants stipulate  five  percent,  on  the  capital  they  ad- 
vance, if  their  bills  .should  not  be  paid  at  the  time 
when  Uiey  bceome  due ;  and  the  value  of  tlic  rupee 
on  which  they  charge  this  interest  is  taken  at  two 
shillings  and  a  jxinny.  Has  tlie  company  ever 
troubled  themselves  to  inquire  whether  their  sales 
can  bear  the  payment  of  that  interest,  and  at  that 
rate  of  exchange  ?  Have  they  once  considered  the 
dilemma  in  which  ihey  arc  placed— the  ruin  of 
their  credit  in  the  Ea.st  Indies,  if  they  refuse  the 
bills — tlic  ruin  of  their  credit  and  existence  in 
England,  if  they  accept  them?  Indeed  no  trace  of 
equitable  government  is  found  in  tlieir  f>oliticks  ; 
not  one  trace  of  commercial  principle  in  their  mer- 
cantile dealing ;  and  hence  is  the  deepest  and 
maturest  wisdom  of  parliament  demanded,  and  the 
best  resources  of  tliis  kingtJoni  must  lie  strained, 
to  restore  them  ;  tliat  is,  to  restore  the  countries 
destroycfl  by  the  misconduct  of  the  company,  and 
to  restore  the  company  itself,  ruined  by  tlie  conse- 
quences of  tlieir  plans  for  destroying  what  tliey 
were  bound  to  preserve. 

I  required,  if  you  renicrober,at  my  outset,  a  proof 
tiiat  these  abuses  were  hidntual.  But  surely  tliis  is 
not  necessary  for  luc  to  consider  as  a  separate  head  j 
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because  I  trust  I  Iiave  made  it  evident  l>eyond  a 
doubt,  in  considering  the  abuses  ihemselvcs,  tJiat 
they  are  regular,  permanent,  and  systematical. 

I  am  now  come  to  my  last  condition,  without 
wliich,  for  one,  I  wilt  never  readily  lend  my  hand 
lo  tlie  deslrurtion  of  any  established  government; 
which  13 :  That  in  its  present  state,  the  {govern- 
ment of  tlie  East  India  company  is  absolutely  tn- 
corria^ble. 

Of  this  great  truth  I  think  there  can  be  little 
dottbt,  after  all  that  has  appeared  in  this  house. 
It  is  so  very  clear,  that  I  must  consider  the  leaving 
any  power  in  their  hands,  and  the  determined  re- 
solution to  continue  and  countenance  every  mode 
and  every  degree  of  peculation,  oppression,  and 
tyranny,  to  be  one  and  tlie  same  tiling.  I  look 
upon  that  body  incorrigible,  from  the  fullest  con- 
sideration both  of  their  uniform  conduct,  and  their 
present  real  and  virtual  constitution. 

If  they  had  not  constantly  been  apprized  of  all 
llie  enormities  committed  in  India  under  their  au- 
tfiority  ;  ii  this  state  of  things  had  been  as  much 
a  discovery  to  them  as  it  was  lo  manv  of  us  ;  we 
might  flatter  ourselves  that  the  detection  of  the 
abuses  would  lead  to  their  reformation.  I  will  go 
further  :  If  the  court  of  directors  had  not  uni- 
formly condemned  every  act  which  this  house  or 
any  of  its  romniittees  liad  condemned  ;  if  the  lan- 
guage in  which  they  expressed  their  disapproba- 
tion against  enormities  and  their  authors,  had  not 
been  much  more  vehement  and  indignant  tlian  any 
ever  used  in  this  house,  I  should  entertain  some 
hopes.  If  they  had  not,  on  tiie  other  hand,  as 
uniformly  commended  all  their  servants  who  had 
done  their  duty  and  obeyed  their  orders,  as  they 
liad  heavily  censured  tliose  who  rebelled  ;  1  might 
say,  Theae  people  have  been  in  an  errour,  and  when 
they  are  sensible  of  it  ttiey  will  mea<l.  But  when 
I  reflect  on  the  uniformity  of  their  support  to  the 
objects  of  their  uniform  censure,  and  the  state  of 
insignificance  and  disgrace  to  wh'ch  all  of  tiiose 
have  been  reduced  whom  they  approved,  and  that 
even  utter  rum  and  premature  ueath  have  been 
among  the  fruits  of  their  favour;  I  must  be  con- 
vinced, thai,  in  this  case,  as  in  all  others,  hypocrisy 
is  the  only  vice  that  never  can  be  cured. 

Attend.  I  prav  you,  to  the  situition  and  pros- 
perity of  Benfield,  Hastings,  and  others  of  that 
BOrt.  The  last  of  these  has  been  treated  by  the 
company  with  an  asperity  of  reprehension  lliat  has 
>io  parallel,  Tliey  lament  "  that  the  power  of 
'*  disposing  of  their  property  for  perpetuity  should 
**  fall  into  such  hands,"  Yet  for  fourteen  years, 
with  little  interruption,  he  has  governed  all  their 
aflairs,  of  every  description,  with  an  absolute  sway. 
He  has  had  himself  tlie  means  of  heaping  up  im- 
mense wealth  ;  and,  during  that  whole  period,  the 
fortunes  of  hundreds  have  depende  I  on  his  smiles 
and  frowns.  He  himself  tells  you  Ii5  is  incumbered 
with  two  hundred  and  fifty  young  gentlemen, 
some  of  them  of  the  best  families  in  England,  all 
of  whom  aim  at  returning  with  vast  fortunes  to 
Europe  in  the  prime  of  life.  He  has  then  two 
liundred  and  fifty  of  your  children  a*  his  hostages 
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for  your  good  behaviour;  and 
as  he  has  been,  witli  the  execrations  of  tlie  natjvw, 
with  the  censures  of  the  court  of  directors,  and 
struck  and  blasted  with  tJie  resolutjou»  of  \ha 
house,  he  stiU  maintains  die  most  despctick  pown 
ever  known  in  India.  He  domineers  with  »u  ot<f* 
bearing  sway  in  the  assemblies  of  his  pretended 
masters ;  and  it  is  thought  in  a  degree  nuh  t6< 
venture  to  name  hisoflcnces  in  tliis  Iioiue,  ereiji 
grounds  of  a  legi.slative  remedy. 

On  the  other  hand,  consider  the  fate  of  thm 
who  have  met  with  the  applauses  of  the  dirorton 
Colonel  Monson,  one  of  tJie  best  of  men,  hadiii 
days  shortened  by  tlie  applauses,  destitute  </ 
support,  of  the  company.  General  Cla 
whose  panegyrick  was  made  in  everr 
from  England,  whose  hearse  was  bedewed 
the  tears,  and  hung  round  with  the  eulogies, 
court  of  directors,  burst  an  honest  and  indii 
heart  at  the  treachery  of  those  who  ruined  litni 
their  praises.  Uncommon  patience  and  teni{ 
supported  Mr.  Francis  a  while  longer  under 
baneful  influence  of  the  commendation  of 
court  of  directors.  His  health  however  ga»« 
at  length ;  and  in  utter  despair,  he  retunted  ■< 
Europe.  At  his  return  the  doors  of  die  1 
House  were  shut  to  this  man,  who  had  been 
ol)ject  of  their  constant  admiration.  He  hw 
deed  escaped  with  life,  but  he  has  forfeited  all 
pectation  of  credit,  consequence,  party,  and  Mi 
lowing.  He  may  well  say.  Me  nemo  minhfr^f^ 
erit,  utque  idea  nu Hi  comes  exeo.  Tikis  mni  ,  • 
deep  reach  of  thought,  whose  large  Ic-'  '  • 
ceptions,  and  whose  grand  plans  ct 
the  most  shining  part  of  our  reports,  iro 
we  have  alt  learned  our  lessons,  if  we  ha^ 
any  good  ones ;  this  man,  from  whose  ; 
thu.se  gentlemen  who  have  least  acknov ' 
have  yet  spoken  as  from  a  brief;  this  m  » 
from  his  employment,  discountenanced  i 
rectors,  has  had  no  other  reward,  . 
distinction,  but  that  inward  "  sunshii. 
which  a  (rood  conscience  can  always  lie* 
itself.  He  has  not  yet  had  so  much  .i- 
word,  but  from  a  person  loo  msigniticani 
any  other  return,  for  the  means  with  whi> 
been  furnished  for  performing  his  share  of  a  dsq^ 
which  is  equally  urgent  on  us  all. 

Add  to  this,  that  from  the  highest  id  | 
the  lowest,  every  British  subject,  who,  i 
dience  to  the  company's  orders,  ha*  b»-< : 
in  the  discovery  of  peculations,  has  bcrn 
They  have  been  driven  from  India.     \V1. 
made  their  appeal  at  home  tliey  wen;  not 
when  ihev  attempted  to  return  they  were 
No  artifice  of  fraud,  no  violence  of  pi 
been  omitted  to  destroy  tliera  in  chamcti . 
as  in  fortune. 

Wor^,  fur  worse,  has  been  tlie  fate  of  U* 
creature.s,   the  natives  of  India,  whom 
crisv  of  tlie  company  has  betrayed  into 
of  oppression,  anil  discovery  of  pcoilotioft, 
first  women  in  Bengal,  tlte  ranny  of  Raj 
the  ranny  of  Burdwan,  the  raiioy  of 
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weak  and  Uioiiglitless  trust  in  the  comnany's 
ur  and  proteclioii,  are  utterly  ruiiK-d  :  the 
im  of  these  women,  a  person  of  princely  rank, 
nid  once  of  correspondent  fortune,  who  paid 
ibove  two  hundred  tliousand  a  year  quit- rent  to 
^  sUitL\  i«,  according  to  very  crcdibJu  informa- 
tion, so  completely  beg]Bjared  as  to  stand  in  need  of 
'^  '  t' of  alms.  Mahomed  Reza  Khiln,  the  se- 
i^siijman  in  Bengal,  for  haviu'^  been  distin- 
nusliea  by  tlic  ill-omened  honour  of  the  counte- 
■nee  and  protection  of  the  court  of  directors, 
IBS,  without  the  pretence  of  any  inquiry  wlratso- 
Trr  into  his  conduct,  stripped  of  all  his  empJoy- 
ind  reduced  to  the  lowest  condition.  His 
u^  ■  rival  for  power,  the  rajah  NiHulcomar, 
by  an  insult  on  e%'ery  ihin)^  which  India  holds 
ble  and  sacred,  hanged  in  the  fuce  of  all 
.lion  by  the  judges  who  were  sent  to  protect 
poople ;  hanged  for  a  pretended  crime,  upon 
past  facto  British  act  of  parliament,  in  the 
of  his  evidence  against  Mr.  Hastings.  The 
r  tliey  saw  hanged.  The  culprit,  without 
iiud  or  inquiry,  triumphs  on  Uic  ground  of 
murder:  a  murder  not  of  Nundcomar  only, 
nil  living  testimony,  and  even  of  evidence 
rn.  From  that  time  not  a  complaint  hfis 
beard  from  the  natives  against  their  gover- 
All  die  grievances  of  India  have  found  a 
etc  remedy. 

will  not  look  to  acts  of  parliament,  to  re- 
lons,  to  declarations,  to  votes,  and  rcsolu- 
No,  Uiey  are  not  such  fools.     They  will 
what  is  the  road  to  power,  credit,  wealth,  anei 
n  '    They  will  ask,  what  conduct  ends  in 
l^kct,  disgrace,  poverty,  exile,  prison,  and  gib- 
1    Tliese  will  teach  them  the  course  which  they 
follow.     It  is  your  distribution  of  these  Uiat 
give  the  character  and  tone  of  your  govern- 
All  tJie  rest  is  miserable  grimace. 
I  accuse  the  court  of  directors  of  this  ha- 
treachery,  in  tiic  use  of  reward  and  ptinish- 
I  do  not  mean  to  include  all  the  individuals 
cimrt.     Tliere  have  been,  Sir,  very  frc- 
;  men  of  the  greatest  integrity  and  virtue 
ihem  ;   and  the  contrariety  in  t-he  decla- 
aod  conduct  of  that  court  has  arisen,!  take 
llii« ; — That  tlie  honest  tiirectors  Ijave,  by 
of  matter  of  fact  on  tlie  records,  carried 
bation  of  the  evil  measures  of  tlie  servants 
This  could  not   be  prevented,  whilst 
rds  stared  them  in  the  face;  nor  were  Uie 
n^ntjt.  either  here  or  tliere,  very  solicitous 
their  reputation,  as  long  as  they  were  able 
re  iheir  power.     The  agreement  of  their 
to  c-cnsure  them,  blunted   for  a  while 
!ge  of  a  severe    proceeding.      It  obtained 
a  character  of  impartiality,  which  vn- 
tlirtn    to    recommend,    with    some    sort   of 
hat  will  always  carry  a  plausible  apjiear- 
iIkjb*'  trcucheroMs  expedients,  called  modc- 
Dcanures.     Whilst  these  were  under  discus- 
new  matter  of  complaint  came  over,  which 
to  antiquate  the  first.    The  same  circle  was 
IrtMl  round  once  more ;    and  thus  llirougti 


years  tfiey  proceeded  in  a  compromise  of  censure 
for  punishment ;  until,  by  shame  and  despair,  one 
after  anotlier,  almost  every  man,  who  preferred  his 
duty  to  tlie  company  to  the  hiterest  of  tJieir  ser- 
vants, has  l?een  driven  from  that  court. 

This,  Sir,  ha.s  been  llieir  conduct ;  and  it  has 
been  the  result  of  the  alteration  which  was  insen- 
sibly made  in  their  constitution.  Tlie  change  was 
made  insensibly  ;  but  it  is  now  strong  and  adult, 
and  as  publick  and  declared,  as  it  is  fixed  beyond 
all  power  of  reformation.  So  that  there  is  none 
who  hears  me,  that  is  not  as  certain  as  I  am,  that 
the  company,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  was  for- 
merly understood,  has  no  exisitence.  Tlie  question 
is  not,  wliat  injury  you  may  do  to  the  proprietors 
of  India  stock ;  for  there  are  no  such  men  to  be 
injured.  If  tlie  active,  ruling  part  of  the  company, 
who  form  the  general  court,  who  lill  the  offices, 
and  direct  tlie  measures,  {the  rest  tell  for  nothing,) 
were  persons  wlio  held  their  stock  as  a  nicuns  of 
their  subsistence,  wlio  in  the  part  they  took  were 
only  concerned  in  the  government  of  India,  for 
tlie  rise  or  fall  of  their  dividend,  it  would  be  in- 
deed a  defective  plan  of  policy.  Tlic  interest  of 
the  people  who  are  governed  by  them  would  not 
be  tlicir  primary  object ;  perhaps  a  very  small  part 
of  their  consideration  at  all.  But  then  they 
might  well  be  depended  on,  and  perhaps  more 
tfian  persons  in  otiier  respects  preferable,  for  pre- 
venting the  peculation  of  their  servants  to  tJieir 
own  prejudice.  Such  a  body  would  not  easily 
have  left  their  trade  as  a  spoil  to  the  avarice  of 
those  who  received  their  wages.  But  now  things 
are  totally  reversed.  The  stock  is  of  no  value, 
whetlicr  it  be  the  qualification  of  a  director  or 
proprietor;  and  it  is  imposailde  tliat  it  should.  A 
director's  qualification  may  be  worth  about  two 
tliousand  five  hundred  pounds — and  the  interest, 
at  eight  per  cent,  is  about  one  hundred  and  sixty 
pounds  a  year.  Of  what  value  is  that,  whether 
it  rise  to  ten,  or  fall  to  six,  or  to  nothing,  to  him 
whose  son,  belbre  he  is  in  Bengal  two  months, 
and  before  he  descends  the  steps  of  the  council 
chamber,  sells  the  grant  of  a  single  contract  for 
forty  tJiousand  pounds?  Accordingly  die  stock  is 
bought  up  in  qualifications.  The  vote  j.s  not  to 
protect  the  stock,  but  the  stock  is  bought  to  ac- 
quire the  vote  ;  and  the  end  of  the  vote  is  to  cover 
and  support,  against  justice,  some  man  of  power, 
who  has  made  an  obnoxious  fortune  in  India  ;  or 
to  maintain  in  power  those  who  are  actually  em- 
ploying it  in  the  acquisition  of  such  a  fortune  ; 
and  to  avail  themselves  in  return  of  his  patronage, 
that  he  may  shower  the  spoils  of  the  East,  "  bar- 
"  barick  pearl  and  gold,"  on  them,  their  families, 
and  dependants,  So  that  all  the  relations  of  the 
company  are  not  only  changed,  but  inverted.  The 
servants  in  India  are  not  appointed  by  the  direc- 
tors, bill  the  directors  arc  chosen  by  them.  The 
trade  is  carried  on  with  their  capitals.  To  tliem 
the  revenues  of  the  country  are  mortgaged.  The 
seat  of  the  supreme  power  is  in  Calcutta.  The 
house  in  I^cadenhall  Street  is  nothing  more  than  a 
change  for  their  agents,  factorSj  and  deputies  to 
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meet  in,  to  lake  care  of  tlieir  affairs,  and  support 
tljeir  interests  ;  and  this  so  avowedly,  that  we  see 
the  known  agents  of  the  delinquent  servants  mar- 
slialling^  and  dtscipJinlrig  tlieir  forces,  and  tlie  prime 
spokesmen  in  all  iheir  ussern!>lies. 

Every  thiiig  has  followed  in  this  order,  and  ac- 
cordinjj  to  the  nalurdl  train  of  events.  I  will 
close  what  1  have  to  say  on  tlie  incorrigible  con- 
dition of  the  company,  by  stating  to  you  a  few 
facts  tJial  will  leave  no  doubt  of  the  obstinacy  of 
tliat  corporation,  and  of  their  strength  loo,  in  re- 
sisting the  reformation  of  tlieir  servants.  By  tliese 
facts  you  will  be  enabled  to  discover  the  sole 
g:rounds  upon  which  they  are  tenacious  of  their 
charter.  It  is  now  more  tlian  two  years  that, 
upon  account  of  the  gross  abuses  and  niinotm 
situation  of  the  company's  affairs,  (which  occa- 
sioned the  cry  of  the  whole  world  long  before  it 
was  taken  up  here,)  we  instituted  two  comniittees 
to  inquire  into  ihe  mismanagements  by  which  the 
company's  affairs  had  been  brought  to  lite  brink 
of  ruin.  These  enquiries  had  been  pursued  with 
unremitting  diligence  ;  and  a  great  body  of  facts 
was  collected  and  printed  for  general  infortnation. 
In  the  result  of  those  enquiries,  although  the  com- 
mittees consisted  of  very  different  descriptions, 
tJiey  were  unanimous.  They  joined  in  censuring 
the  conduct  of  the  Indian  administration,  and  en- 
forcing the  responsibility  upon  two  men,  *vhom 
this  house,  in  consequence  of  these  reports,  de- 
clared it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  directors  to  remove 
from  their  stations,  and  recall  to  Great  Britain, 
*'  because  they  had  acted  in  a  manner  repugnant 
"  to  the  honour  and  policy  of  this  nation,  and 
*'  thercbii  brought  great  calamities  on  India,  and 
"  enormous  expenccs   on    the   East-India    com- 

Here  was  no  attempt  on  the  charter.  Here 
was  no  question  of  their  privileges.  To  vindicate 
their  own  honour,  to  support  their  own  interests, 
to  enforce  obedience  to  their  own  orders ;  these 
were  the  sole  object  of  the  monitory  resolution  of 
this  house.  But  as  soon  as  the  general  court  could 
assemble,  they  assembled  to  demonstrate  who  they 
really  were.  Regardless  of  the  proceedings  of 
tliis  house,  they  ordered  tlie  directors  not  to  carry 
into  effect  any  resolution  they  might  come  to  for 
the  removal  of  Mr.  Hastings  and  Mr.  Hornby. 
Tlie  directors,  still  retaining  some  shadow  of  re- 
spect to  this  house,  instituted  an  enquiry  them- 
selves, which  continued  from  June  to  October; 
and,  after  an  attentive  perusal  and  full  considera- 
tion of  papers,  resolved  to  take  steps  for  rctnoviiig 
the  persons  who  had  been  the  objects  of  our  reso- 
lution ;  but  not  without  a  violent  struggle  against 
evidence.  Seven  directors  went  so  far  as  to  enter 
a  protest  against  the  vote  of  their  court.  IJpnji 
this  the  general  court  tJtkes  the  alarm  ;  it  re- 
assembles ;  it  orders  the  directors  to  rescind  their 
resolution,  that  is,  not  to  recall  Mr.  Hastings  and 
Mr.  Hornby,  and  to  despise  the  resolution  of  the 
liouse  of  commons.  Without  so  much  as  tlie  pre- 
tence of  looking  into  a  single  paper,  without  the 
formality  of  instituting  any  committee  of  enquiry, 


OUIS  of  i5i 


they  superseded  all  the  labo 
rectors,  and  of  this  house 

It  will  naturally  occur  to  ask,  boWi 
fiible  tliat  they  should  not  attempt 
examination  into  facts,  as  a  colour  for 
ajice  to  a  publick  aiitliority,  proceed! 
deliberately  ;  and  exerted,  apparently 
favour  of  their  own  ?  The  answer,  nn 
answer  which  can  be  given,  is,  that 
afraid  that  their  true  relation  should  b^ 
They  were  afraid  lliat  their  patrons 
in  India  should  attribute  llieir  support 
an  opinion  of  their  cause,  and  not  to  . 
menl  to  iheir  power.  They  were  a&v 
be  suspected,  that  they  did  not  raeaa^ 
support  them  in  the  use  they  made  of 
They  determined  to  shew  that  they  at 
set  against  reformation  ;  that  they  we; 
solved  to  bring  the  territories,  the  tra« 
stock  of  the  company,  to  ruin,  ratltc 
wanting  in  fidelity  to  their  liominai  i 
real  masters,  in  the  ways  Uiey  took  lo 
fortunes. 

Even  since  the  beginning  of  this 
same  act  of  audacity  was  repeated,  witi 
circumstances  of  contempt  of  all  the 
enquiry  on  their  part,  and  of  all  the  pi 
of  this  house.  They  again  made  it  a 
their  favourite,  and  your  culprit,  to  kc< 
and  tlianked  and  applauded  liim,  vritlM 
for  a  paper  which  could  afford  light  in 
or  demerit  of  the  transaction,  and  wit 
themselves  a  moment's  time  to  considi 
to  understand,  the  articles  of  the  M 
The  fact  is,  that  for  a  long  time  there 
gle,  a  faint  one  indeed,  between  the  col 
their  servants.  But  it  is  a  struggle 
For  some  time  the  superiority  has  bei 
Tlie  interests  abroad  are  become  the 
ponderaling  weight,  both  in  llie  coi 
prietors,  and  tlie  court  of  directors, 
attempt  you  have  made,  to  enquire  into 
tices  and  to  reform  abuses,  has  raised 
them  to  a  far  more  regular  and  stew 
The  company  has  made  a  commoa 
identified  tliemselves,  with  the  destroy 
They  have  taken  on  ihemseUes  all  tbi 
enormity ;  they  are  supporting  what 
reprobated  ;  those  you  condema  ibcf, 
those  you  order  home  lo  answer  for  thci 
they  request  lo  stay,  and  thereby  wi 
proceed  in  their  practices.  Thua  the 
ihe  East-India  company  triumph,  and 
sentatives  of  tlie  people  of  Great  BnUJ 
fcated. 

1  therefore  conclude,  what  yoo  all 
that  this  body,  being  totally  pervcrt*4 
purposes  of  its  institution,  is  utterly  h 
and  because  they  are  incorrigible,  both 
and  constitution,  power  oiight  to  l>r 
(heir  bauds ;  just  on  tlie  samr  prin 
have  been  made  all  the  just  cli; 
tions  of  government  that  have 
the  beginning  of  the  world. 
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iy  a  few  words  to  tlie  general  prin- 
kn  which  is  set  up  against  that  of  my 
lie  friend.  It  is  to  re-commit  the 
f  India  to  the  court  of  directors. 
Ijould  commit  ihe  reformation  of 
pstroyers  of  it,  are  the  enemies  to 
In.  They  wouM  make  a  distinction 
^Ors  and  proprietors,  wliich,  in  the 
^f  ihini;;^,  does  not.  cannot  exist., 
kiounible  gentleman  says,  he  would 
Dt  fjovernnient  of  India  in  the  court. 
pxiii  would,  to  curb  them,  provide 
ktions  ; — wonderful  !  That  is,  he 
illie  old  ofiTenders  to  correct  the  old 
be  would  render  the  vicious  and 
^  and  virtuous,  by  sahitary  re^ula- 
plcl  appoint  the  wolf  as  guardian  of 
%  he  has  invented  a  curiods  muzzle, 
brotecting  woif  sliall  not  be  able  (o 
ibove  an  inch  or  two  at  the  utmost. 
[  is  finished.  But  I  tell  the  right 
HJeman,  that  controuled  depravity  is 
I  and  that  it  is  nut  the  lat>our  of  de- 
tains that  will  correct  abuses.  Will 
|n  of  the  direction  animadvert  on 
If  their  own  gtnli  ?  Never  did  a  se- 
kmending  any  old  tyrannical  estab- 
■e  the  authors  and  abettors  of  tlie 
[eformers  of  ihem.  If  the  undone 
m.  see  their  old  oppressors  in  con- 
even  by  the  reformation,  they  will 
I  but  wiiat  they  will  ci*rla.in)y  feel,  a 
t  rather  an  aggravation,  of  all  their 
||s.  They  look  to  the  scat  of  power, 
■oas  who  till  it ;  and  they  despise 
n's  regulations  as  much  as  the  gcn- 
\  talk  of  them. 

lacure  for  every  thing.    Take  away, 

iourt  of  proprietors,  and  the  court 

P  do  their  duty.    Yes ;  jis  they  have 

to.     That  the  evils  in  India  have 

l^m  the   court   of  proprietors,    is 

'  1  many  of  them,  the  directors  were 

'  g;  m  most  of  them,  they  were 

id  sometimes  commanding :  in  all, 

ving, 

^to  choose  this  well-regulated  and 

H  of  directors  ? — Why,  the   very 

p  are  excluded  from  all  managc- 

tabuse  of  their  power.     They  will 

ptedly,  out  of  themselves,  men  like 

pul  tliose  Yvlio  are  most  forward  in  re- 

tbority,  those  who  are  most  engaged 

Iterest  with  the  delinquents  abroad, 

bcl&  of  their  selection.    But  gentle- 

prhcn  this  choice  h  made,  the  pro- 

to  interfere  in  the  measures  of  the 

tliose  directors  are  busy  in  the 

common  patrons  and  masters  in 

eed,  1  believe  they  will  not  desire 

ley  will  choose  those  whom  they 

tusted,  safely  trusted,  to  act  in  strict 

heir  common  principles,  manners. 

rest*,  and  connexions.     Thev  will 


want  neither  monitor  nor  contronl.  It  is  not  easy 
to  choose  men  to  act  in  conformity  to  a  ptiblick 
interest  against  their  private  ;  but  a  sure  depend- 
ence may  be  had  on  those  who  are  chosen  to  for- 
ward their  private  interest,  at  the  expence  of  the 
publick.  But  if  the  directors  should  slip,  and  de- 
viate into  rectitude,  the  punishment  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  general  court,  and  it  will  surely  be  remem- 
bered to  them  at  their  next  election. 

If  the  government  of  India  wants  no  reforma- 
tion ;  but  gentlemen  are  amusing  themselves  with 
a  theory,  conceiving  a  more  democratick  or  aris- 
tocratick  mode  of  government  for  these  depend- 
encies, or  if  they  are  in  a  dispute  only  about 
patronage;  the  dispute  is  with  me  of  so  little 
concern,  llmt  I  should  not  take  the  pains  to  utter 
an  affirmative  or  negative  to  any  proposition  in  it. 
If  it  be  only  for  a  theoretical  amusement  that  they 
are  to  propose  a  bill :  the  thing  is  at  best  frivolous 
and  unnecessary.  But  if  the  company's  govern- 
ment is  not  only  full  of  abuse,  but  ts  one  of  the 
most  corrupt  and  destnicltve  tyrannies,  that  pro- 
bably ever  existed  in  tiie  world,  (as  I  am  sure  it 
is,)  what  a  cruel  mockery  would  it  be  in  me,  and 
in  those  who  think  like  me,  to  propose  this  kind 
of  remedy  for  this  kind  of  evil  ! 

I  now  come  to  the  tliird  objection.  That  this 
bi!l  will  encrcase  the  influence  of  the  crown.  An 
honourable  gentleman  has  demanded  of  me,  whe- 
ther I  was  in  earnest  when  I  proposed  to  this  house 
a  plan  for  the  i-eduction  of  that  influence.  Indeed, 
Sir,  I  was  much,  very  much,  in  earnest.  My  heart 
was  deeply  concerned  in  it ;  and  I  hope  the  publick 
has  not  lost  the  eflect  of  it.  How  far  tny  judgment 
was  right,  for  what  concerned  personal  favour 
and  consequence  to  myself,  (  shall  not  presume  to 
determine ;  nor  is  its  effect  upon  me  of  any  mo- 
ment. But  as  to  this  bill,  whether  it  encreases 
the  influence  of  the  crown,  or  not.  is  a  question  1 
should  be  ashamed  to  ask.  If  I  am  not  able  to  cor- 
rect a  system  of  oppre.ssion,  and  tyranny,  that  goes 
to  the  utter  ruin  of  thirty  millions  of  ray  fellow- 
creatures  and  fellow-subjects,  but  by  someencrease 
to  the  influence  of  the  crown,  I  am  ready  here  to 
declare  that  I,  who  have  been  active  to  reduce  it, 
shall  be  at  least  as  active  and  strenuous  to  restore 
it  ajj^ain,  I  am  no  lover  of  names  :  I  contend  for 
the  substance  of  good  and  protecting  government, 
let  it  come  from  what  quarter  it  will. 

But  I  am  not  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  this 
expedient.  Much,  very  much  the  contrary,  I 
am  sure  that  the  influence  of  the  crown  will  by 
no  means  aid  a  reformation  of  this  kind ;  wiiicli 
can  neither  be  originated  nor  supported,  but  by 
the  uncorrtipt  publick  virtue  of  the  representatives 
of  tlie  people  of  England.  Let  it  once  get  into 
the  ordinary  course  of  administration,  and  to  me 
all  hopes  of  reformation  are  gone.  I  am  far  from 
knowing  or  l)elieving,  that  this  bill  will  cncrease 
the  influence  of  the  crown.  We  all  know,  that 
the  crown  has  ever  had  some  influence  in  the 
court  of  directors ;  and  that  it  has  bei'n  extremely 
encreased  by  the  acts  of  177.3  and  1780.  The 
gonilcmen  who,  as  a  part  of  their  reformation,  pro- 
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pose  "  a  more  active  controul  on  tlie  pari  of  the 
"  crown,"  which  is  to  put  the  directors  under  a 
secretary  of  stale,  especially  named  for  thai  piar- 
pose,  must  know,  that  their  project  will  encrease 
it  further.  But  tliat  old  iiimience  lias  had,  and 
tile  new  will  have,  incurahle  inconveniences,  which 
cannot  hapjjcn  under  the  parliamentary  estabhsh- 
ment  proposed  in  this  bill.  An  honourable  gen- 
tleman,' not  now  in  his  place,  but  wlio  is  well 
acquainted  with  the  India  company,  and  by  no 
tueans  a  friend  to  this  bill,  has  told  you  that  a 
ministerial  influence  has  always  been  predominant 
in  that  body  ;  and  that  to  make  the  directors  pliant 
to  their  purposes,  ministers  generally  caused  per- 
sons meanly  qualified  to  be  chosen  directors.  Ac- 
cording- to  his  idea,  to  secure  subserviency,  they 
submitted  the  company's  affairs  to  the  direction  of 
incapacity.  This  was  to  ruin  the  company,  in  order 
to  govern  it.  This  was  certainly  influence  in  the 
very  worst  form  in  wltich  it  could  appear.  At  best 
it  was  clandestine  and  irresponsible.  Whether  this 
was  done  so  much  upon  system  as  tliat  gentleman 
supposes,  I  greatly  doubt.  But  such  in  effect  the 
operation  of  government  on  that  court  unques- 
tionably was  ;  and  such,  under  a  similar  constitu- 
lion,  it  will  be  for  ever.  Ministers  must  be  wholly 
removed  from  the  management  of  the  affairs  of 
India,  or  they  will  have  an  influence  in  its  patron- 
age. The  thing  is  inevitable.  Their  scheme  of  n 
new  secretary  of  state,  with  a  more  vigorous 
*'  controul,"  is  not  much  better  than  a  repetition  of 
llie  measure  which  we  know  by  experience  will 
not  do.  Since  the  year  1773  and  the  year  1780, 
llie  company  has  been  under  the  controul  of  the 
secretary  of  slate's  office,  and  we  had  then  ihree 
secretaries  of  state.  If  more  than  this  is  done,  then 
they  annihilate  tlie  direction  which  they  pretend 
to  support ;  and  they  augment  the  influence  of  the 
crown,  of  whose  growth  they  affect  so  great  an 
horrour.  But  in  truth  tliis  scheme  of  reconciling 
a  direction  really  and  truly  deliberative,  with  an 
office  really  and  substantially  controulting,  is  a  sort 
of  machinery  that  can  be  kept  in  order  but  a  very 
short  time.  Either  the  directors  will  dwindle  into 
clerk?,  or  the  secretary  of  state,  as  hitherto  has 
been  the  course,  will  leave  every  thing  to  them, 
often  through  design,  often  through  neglect.  If 
both  shoidd  affect  activity,  collision,  procrastina- 
tion, delay,  and,  in  the  end,  utter  confusion,  must 
ensue. 

But,  Sir,  there  is  one  kind  of  Influence  far 
greater  than  that  of  the  ntmiinalion  to  office.  This 
gentlemen  in  opposition  have  totally  overlooked, 
although  it  now  exists  in  its  full  vigour;  and  ii 
will  do  so,  upon  their  scheme,  in  at  least  as  much 
force  as  it  does  now.  That  influence  this  bill  cuts 
up  by  the  roots :  I  mean  the  influence  of  protec- 
tion. I  shall  explain  myself:— The  office  given  lo 
a  young  man  going  to  India  is  of  trifling  con- 
sequence. But  he  tlial  g<ies  out  an  insicnifiraiit 
\m\,  in  a  few  years  returns  a  great  nabob.  Mr. 
Hastings  says  he  has  two  hundred  and  fiftv  of  tluit 
kind  of  raw  materials,  who  ex|>erl  to  he  .speedily 
*  Govemour  JotmslDtir, 


manufactured  into  the  merchantable  qualit 
lion.  One  of  these  gentlemen,  suppose, 
hither,  laden  with  odium  and  with  riclies.  Wli 
he  cornea  to  England,  he  comes  as  to  a  prtwn, 
as  to  a  sanctuary ;  and  either  is  ready  for  hil 
according  to  his  demeanour.  Wliat  is  the  inffum 
in  tlie  grant  of  any  place  in  Ir>dia,  to  that  wbi 
is  acquired  by  the  protection  or  compromise  wi 
such  guilt,  and  with  tlie  command  of  such  nch^ 
under  tlie  dominion  of  the  hopes  and  fears  whu 
power  is  able  to  hold  out  to  every  man  in  ifc 
condition  ?  Tliat  man's  whole  fortune,  half 
lion  perhaps,  becomes  an  instrument  of  in 
without  a  .shilling  of  charge  to  the  civil  list; 
the  influx  of  fortunes  which  stand  in  need  oTl 
protection  is  continual.  It  works  both  ir»j» 
mfluences  the  delinquent,  and  it  may  corrnj 
minister.  Compare  the  influence  acquired 
pointing  for  instance  even  a  governour 
and  that  obtained  by  protecting  him.  I  si 
this  no  further.  But  I  wish  gentlemen  to 
little  in  tlieir  own  minds. 

The  bill  before  you  cuts  off*  this  sonrct 
fluence.     Its  design  and  main  scope  is  lo 
the  administration  of  India  upon  the  prini 
a  court  of  judicature  ;  and  to  exclude, 
human  prudence  can  exclude,  all  possi 
corrupt  partiality,  in  appointing  Lo  offia 
porting  in  office,  or  covering   from  ent^uir 
punishment,  any  person  who  has  abiut:d 
abuse  his  authority.     At  the  board,  aft; 
and  regulated  by  this  bill,  reward  and 
cannot  be  .shifted  and   reversed   by  a 
That  commission  becomes  fatal  to  cabal, 
trigue,  and  lo  secret  representation,  those 
mentaofthe  ruin  of  India.     He  tlial 
means  of  premature  fortune,  and   tb6 
protecting  it  when  acquired,  strikes  a 
at  the  great  fund,  tlie  bank,  the  capr 
Indian   influence,    which   cannot  be 
where,  or  in  any  hands,  without  most  di 
consequences  to  the  publick. 

The  third  and  contradictory  objectioa  if^ 
this  bill  does  not  encrease  the  influence 
crown.     On  the  contrary,  Tliut  the  just 
the  crown  will  be  lessened,  and  trans' 
use  of  a  party,  by  giving  the  patron; 
to  a  commission  nominated  by  parlr 
independent  of  the  crown.     Tlie  con 
glaring,  and  it  has  been  too  well  ex 
it  necessary  for  me  to  insist  upon  il 
the  contradiction,  and  taking  it  without 
lion,  of  all  objections  that  is  the  mcust  c 
nary.     Do  not  gentlemen  know^,  that  thf 
lias  not  at  present  the  grant  of  a  single  offire 
the  company,  civil  or  military,  at  home  or 
So  far  lis  the  crown  is  concerned,  it  is 
rather  a  gainer ;  for  tlie  vacant  ofticts  in 
commission  are  to  be  tilled  up  by  the  I 

It  is  argued  as  a  part  of  the  bill,  dri 
the  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  lliot  thf  n 
sioners  named  in  tlie  liill  are  to  rantjuucfni 
term  of  years,  too  sliurl  in  my  opinion; 


ing  tTiftl  time,  they  are  not  at  the  mercy 
iredomtriant  faction  of  the  court.  Does 
ijection  lie  i^inst  tlie  present  directors; 
rbom  are  nnnied  by  the  crown,  and  a 

of  whom  holtl  for  this  very  term  of 
?  Did  it  not  lie  ag-ainst  the  governour 
•d  council  named  in  the  act  of  1773 — 
invested  by  name,  as  tFie  present  corn- 
are  to  be  appointed  in  the  body  of  tlie 
rlianient,  wIjo  were  to  hold  their  places 
II  of  years,  and  were  not  removable  at 
ion  of  tlie  crown  ?  Did  it  not  lie  against 
>ointment,  in  the  year  1780^  upon  the 

terms?  Yet  at  none  of  these  times, 
alljer  objections  the  scheme  mig-ht  be 
vaa  it  supposed  to  be  a  derogation  to  the 
jative  of  the  crown,  that  a  commission 
act  of  parliament  should  have  its  mem- 
d  by  the  authority  which  called  it  into 

lliis  is  not  the  disposal  by  parliament 
Bee  derived  from  the  authority  of  the 
now  disposable  by  that  authority.  It  is 
I  being  any  thing  new,  violent,  or  alarm- 
I  do  not  recollect,  in  any  parliamentary 
a,  down  to  the  commissioners  of  the 
Jial  it  hiis  ever  been  otherwise. 
BCtion  of  the  tenure  for  four  years  is  an 
lo  all  places  that  are  not  held  during 
but  in  that  objection  I  pronounce  the 
,  from  my  knowledge  of  their  complexion 
ir  principles,  to  be  perfectly  in  earnest, 
(say  these  g'entlemen)  of  the  minister 
»es  tliis  scheme  will  be  rendered  power- 
for  he  will  name  his  party  friends  to  the 
1.  This  objection  against  party  is  a  party 

and  in  tliis  too  these  fi^entlemen  are 
*rk)us.  They  see  that  if,  by  any  intrig'ue, 
d  succeed  to  office,  they  will  lose  the 
f  patronage,  tiie  true  instrument  of  clan- 
luence,  enjoyed  in  the  name  of  subser- 
tore,  and  of  wealtlty,  trembling,  Indian 
%,  But  as  often  as  they  are  beaten  off 
I,  they  return  to  it  again.  The  minister 
lis  friends,  and  perst)ns  of  his  own  party. 
ihoald  he  name?  Should  he  name  his 
I  ?  Should  he  name  those  whom  he 
It?  Should  he  name  those  to  execute 
who  are  the  denlared  enemies  to  the 
of  his  reform  ?  His  character  is  here  at 
Iw  |>ropoie8  for  his  own  ends  (but  he 
propose)  such  names  as,  from  dieir  want 
rtune,  character,  ability,  or  knowledj^e, 
JO  betray  or  to  fall  short  of  their  trust, 
independent  fiousc  of  contmous;  in  a 
ommons  which  has,  hy  its  own  virttie, 
the  instruments  of  parliamentary  siib- 

This  house  of  commons  would  not 
■oundof  such  names.  He  would  perish 
ins  which  be  is  supposed  to  pursue  for 
J  of  his  power.  TPhe  first  pledge  he 
of  his  sincerity  in  tliis  great  reform  will 
Doiidence  which  ought  to  be  reposed  in 


part.  Sir,  in  ttiis  business  I  put  all  indi- 


rect considerations  wholly  out  of  my  mtnd.  My 
sole  question,  on  each  clause  of  the  bill,  amounts 
to  this:  — Is  the  measure  proposed  required  by  tlie 
necessities  of  India  t  I  cannot  consent  totally  to 
lose  sight  of  the  real  wants  of  (he  people  who  are 
the  objects  of  it,  and  to  hunt  after  every  matter  of 
party  squabble  that  may  be  started  on  the  several 
provisions.  On  tlie  question  of  the  duration  of 
the  commission  I  am  clear  and  decided.  Can  I, 
can  any  one  who  has  taken  the  smallest  trouble  to 
be  informed  concerning  die  affairs  of  India,  amuse 
himself  with  so  strange  an  imagination,  as  that  tlie 
habitual  despotism  and  oppression,  tliat  the  mono- 
polies, the  peculations,  the  universal  destruction 
of  all  llie  legal  autliority  of  tlits  kingdom,  which 
have  been  for  twenty  years  mtituring  to  their  pre- 
sent enormity,  combined  with  the  distance  of  the 
scene,  the  boldness  and  artifice  of  delinquents, 
their  combination,  their  excessive  wealth,  and  the 
faction  they  have  made  in  England,  can  be  fully 
corrected  in  a  shorter  term  than  four  years  ?  None 
has  hazarded  such  an  assertion — None  wlio  has  a 
regard  for  his  reputation,  will  hazard  it. 

Sir,  the  gentlemen,  whoever  they  are,  who 
shall  be  appointed  to  this  commission,  have  an  un- 
dertaking of  magnitude  on  their  hands,  and  llieir 
stability  must  not  only  be,  but  it  must  be  thought, 
real ; — and  who  is  it  will  believe,  tliat  any  thing 
short  of  an  establishment  made,  supported,  and 
fixed  in  its  duration,  with  all  the  autliority  of  par- 
liament, can  be  thought  secure  of  a  reasonable 
stability  ?  The  plan  of  my  honourable  friend  is 
the  reverse  of  that  of  reforming  by  tlie  authors  of 
the  abuse.  The  best  we  could  expect  from  them 
is,  that  they  should  not  continue  their  ancient, 
{)ernicious  activity.  To  those  we  could  tliink  of 
nothing  but  applying  controul ;  as  we  are  sure  tliat 
even  a  regard  to  their  reputation  (if  any  such 
thing  exists  in  them)  would  oblige  them  to  cover, 
to  conceal,  to  suppress,  and  consequently  to  pre- 
vent, all  cure  of  the  grievances  of  India.  For  what 
can  be  discovered,  which  is  not  to  tlieir  disgrace  ? 
Every  attempt  to  correct  an  abuse  would  be  a 
satire  on  their  former  administration.  Every  man 
they  should  pretend  lo  call  to  an  account  would 
l>e  found  their  instrument,  or  their  accomplice. 
They  can  never  see  a  beneficial  regulation,  but 
with  a  view  to  defeat  it.  The  shorter  the  tenure 
of  such  persons,  the  better  would  be  the  chance  of 
some  amendment. 

But  the  system  of  the  bill  is  different,  h  calls 
in  persons  in  no  wise  concerned  witli  any  act  cen- 
sured by  parliament ;  persons  generated  with,  and 
for,  the  reform,  of  which  tliey  are  themselves  the 
most  essential  part.  To  thefM;"  the  chief  regulations 
in  the  bill  are  helps,  not  fetters  ;  they  are  autho- 
ritieii  to  support,  not  regulations  to  restrain  tliem. 
From  these  we  look  for  much  more  than  inno- 
cence. From  these  we  expect  zeal,  firmness,  and 
unremitted  activity.  Tlieir  duty,  their  character, 
binds  them  to  proceedings  of  vigour;  and  they 
ought  to  have  a  tenure  in  their  office  which  pre- 
cludes all  fear,  wJiilst  they  are  acting  up  to  the 
puriwscs  of  their  Inist ;  a  tenure  witliout  which, 
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none  will  undertake  plans  that  require  u  series 
and  system  of  acts.  When  iJiey  know  Uiat  they 
caunot  be  whispered  out  of  tlieir  duty,  that  their 
publick  conduct  cannot  be  censured  without  a 

{)ublick  discussion  ;  that  the  schemes  which  tliey 
lave  begun  will  not  be  comniiltt'd  to  tliose  who 
will  have  an  interest  and  credit  in  defeating  and 
disgracing  them,  tfien  we  may  entertain  hopes. 
T7ie  tenure  is  for  four  years,  or  during  their  good 
behaviour.  Tliat  good  behaviour  is  as  long  as 
they  arc  true  to  the  principles  of  the  bill ;  and  the 
judgment  is  in  either  house  of  parliament.  This 
is  the  tenure  of  your  judges;  and  the  vahiablo 
principle  of  the  bill  is  lo  make  a  judicial  adminis- 
tration for  India.  It  h  to  give  confidence  in  the 
execution  of  a  duty,  which  requires  as  much  per- 
severance and  fortitude,  as  can  fall  to  the  lot  of 
any  that  is  bom  of  woman. 

As  to  the  gain  by  parly,  from  the  right  honour- 
able gentleman's  bill,  let  it  be  shewn,  that  tliis 
supposed  party  advantage  is  pernicious  lo  its  ob- 
ject, and  the  objection  is  of  weight ;  but  until  this 
is  done,  and  this  has  not  been  attempted,  1  shall 
consider  the  sole  objection,  from  its  tendency  to 
promote  tlie  interest  of  a  party,  as  altogether  con- 
temptible. The  kingdom  is  divided  into  parties, 
and  it  ever  has  been  so  dividetl,  and  it  ever  will 
be  so  divided  ;  and  if  no  system  for  relieving  the 
subjects  of  this  kingdom  from  oppression,  and 
snatching  its  atfairs  from  ruin,  can  be  adopted 
until  it  is  demonstrated  tliat  no  parly  can  derive 
an  advantage  froni  it,  no  good  can  ever  be  done 
in  this  rotintry.  If  party  is  lo  derive  an  .advan- 
iHjje  from  the  reform  of  India,  {which  is  more 
than  I  know,  or  believe,)  it  ought  to  be  Uiat  party 
which  alone,  in  this  kingdom,  has  its  reputation, 
nay  its  very  being,  pletlged  to  the  protection  and 
preservation  of  that  part  of  the  empire.  Great 
fear  is  expressed,  that  the  commissioners  named  in 
this  bill  will  shew  &ome  regard  to  a  minister  out  of 
place.  To  men  made  like  the  objectors,  this  must 
appear  criminal.  Let  it  however  be  remembered 
by  others,  that  if  the  commissioners  should  be  his 
friends,  they  cannot  be  his  slaves.  But  depend- 
ants are  not  in  a  condition  to  adhere  to  fritnd;*, 
nor  to  principles,  nor  to  any  uniform  line  of  con- 
duct. Tliey  may  begin  censors,  and  Ijc  obliged  to 
end  accomplices.  They  may  be  even  put  under 
the  direction  of  tliose  whom  they  were  appointed 
to  punish. 

Tlie  fourth  and  last  objection  is.  That  the  bill 
will  hurt  publick  credit.  I  do  not  know  whether 
this  requires  an  answer.  But  if  it  does,  look  to 
your  foundations.  The  sinking  fund  is  the  pillar 
of  credit  in  tiiis  country  ;  and  let  it  not  be  forgotten, 
that  the  distresses,  owing  to  the  mismanagement  of 
the  East-India  company,  have  already  taken  a 
million  from  that  fund  by  the  non-payment  of 
duties.  The  bills  drawn  upon  the  company,  which 
are  about  four  millions,  cannot  be  accepted  with- 
out tlie  consent  of  the  treasury.  Tlic  treasury, 
acting  under  a  parliamentary  trust  and  authority, 
pledges  the  publick  for  these  millions.  If  they 
pletlge  tJie  publick,  the  publick  must  have  a  se- 
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ciirtty  in   its  hands  for  the 
interest,  or  the  national  credit  is 
wise  it  is  not  only  the  East- India  com 
is  a  great  interest,  that  is  undone,  bat^ 
the  security  of  all  your  funds,  it 
rest,  aud  tiie  whole  fabrick  perisl 
If  this  bill  does  not  provide  a  d 
and  of  ability  competent  to  tiiat 
lion  is  fatal.    If  it  dues,  publick  credit 
on  the  support  of  the  bill. 

It  has  been  said,  if  you  violate  this  c 
security  has  tlie  charter  of  the  bank,  in 
lie  credit  is  bo  deeply  concerned,  a 
charter  of  London,  in  which  the  rights 
subjects  are  involved  ?  I  answer.  In  till 
thty  have  no  security  at  all — No— no 
all.  If  the  bank  should  by  every  spec 
management,  fall  into  a  state  similar  U> 
East-India  company ;  if  it  should  be 
with  demands  it  could  not  answer, 
which  it  could  not  perform,  and  wii 
which  it  could  not  procure  payment ; 
should  protect  the  mismanagement  from  Q 
and  such  publick  grievances  from  redrt-fl 
city  of  London  had  the  means  and  will  g| 
ing  an  empire,  and  of  cruelly  oppni 
tyrannizing  over  millions  of  men  as  gixK 
selves,  the  charter  of  the  city  of  Lond 
prove  110  sanction  to  such  tyranny  aii4 
pression.  Charters  are  kept,  when  thei 
are  maintained  :  they  are  violated,  wbea 
lege  is  supported  against  its  end  and  its 

Now,  Sir,  I  have  finished  all  I  propoM 
as  my  reasons  for  giving  my  vote  to  thi 
1  am  wrong,  it  is  not  for  want  of  paim 
what  is  right.  This  pledge,  at  least,  of 
tude  I  have  given  to  my  country. 

And  now,  having  done  my  duty  to 
let  me  say  a  word  to  tlie  author.  1 
him  to  his  own  noble  sentiments,  if  the 
and  JUiheral  language  with  which  he 
treated,  beyond  all  example  of  parliafl 
berty,  did  not  make  a  few  words  ni 
so  much  in  justice  to  him,  as  to  my 
1  must  say  then,  tiiat  it  will  be  a  distil 
nourable  to  tJie  age,  that  the  reacui 
number  of  the  human  race  that  e»i 
ously  oppressed,  from  the  greal 
was  ever  exercised,  has  fallen  to 
and  dispositions  equal  to  the  task;  t&ll 
to  one  who  has  the  enlargement  to 
the  spirit  to  undertake,  and  the  eloqt 
port,  so  great  a  measure  of  hazardoas 
His  spirit  is  not  owing  to  his  ignorance 
of  men  and  tilings ;  he  well  known  wl 
are  spread  about  his  path,  from  personal 
from  court  intrigues,  and  possibl 
delusion.  Out  he  has  put  to  h; 
security,  his  interest,  his  power, 
popularity,  for  the  benefit  of  a  p«>pl«] 
has  never  seen.  This  is  the  road  that 
have  trod  before  him.  He  is  traduced 
for  his  supposed  motives.  He  will 
obloquy  is  a  necessary  ingredient  in 
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I  of  all  true  glory  :  he  will  remember,  that  it 
tiot  only  in  tlie  Roinan  custoroa,  but  it  is  tn 
latureatid  constitutiou  of  things,  thut  caldmiiy 
«bu$e  are  essential  parts  of  triumph.  These 
j-hts  will  support  a  mind,  which  only  exists 
lonour,  under  ihe  burthen  of  temporary  re- 
eh-  He  is  doing  indeed  a  great  good  ;  such  as 
iy  falls  to  the  lot,  and  almost  as  rarely  coiii- 
witli  the  desires,  of  any  man.  Let  him  use 
ime.  Let  him  give  the  whole  length  of  tlie 
to  his  benevolence.  He  is  now  on  a  great 
ience,  where  the  eyes  of  mankind  are  turned 
:n.  He  may  live  long,  he  may  do  much. 
bere  is  the  summit.  He  never  can  exceed 
he  does  thii>  day. 

has  faults:  but  they  are  faults  that,  though 
may  in  a  small  degree  tarnisli  the  lustre,  and 
Btimes  Impede  tlie  march,  of  his  abilities,  have 
Bug  in  tliem  to  extinguish  the  fire  of  great  vtr- 
In  those  faults,  tliere  is  no  mixture  of  de- 
of  liypocrisy,  of  pride,  of  ferocity,  of  com- 
ional  despotism,  or  want  of  feeling  for  the 
■es  of  mankind.  His  arc  faults  which  might 
in  a  descendant  of  Henry  the  Fourth  of 
«,  as  tlicy  did  exist  in  that  father  of  his 
Itry.  Henry  the  Fourth  wished  that  he  might 
)o  see  a  fowl  in  the  pot  of  every  peasant  in  his 
doin.  That  sentiment  of  homely  benevolence 
Vr'orth  all  the  splendid  sayings  that  are  re- 
fd  of  kiii'^'^.  But  he  wished  [>erliaps  for  more 
could  Im'  obtained,  and  tlie  goodness  of  the 
exceeded  the  jjower  of  the  king.  But  thia 
luan,  a  subject^  may  this  dav  say  this  at  least, 
truth,  that  he  secures  ttie  rice  in  his  pot  to 
man  in  India.  A  poet  of  antiquity  thouirht 
of  the  first  distinctions  to  a  prince  whom  he 
I  to  celebrate,  that  through  a  long  succession 
aerations,  he  had  been  the  progenitor  of  an 
•nil  virtuous  citizen,  who  by  force  of  the  arts 
,  Ind  corrected  governments  of  oppression, 
nppKMed  wars  of  rapine. 

proh  quanta  juvenis,  quantumqiic  datiirus 
»  populis  Ventura  in  ssa^culu  civera. 


Ilk  su|}er  Cangem,  supfr  cxauditus  et  Indos, 
Imulebit  terras  v«x:e  ;  et  furiatia  bella 
Fuimiue  compescel  hngu®. 

Tliis  was  what  was  said  of  the  predecessor  of  the 
only  person  to  whose  eloquence  it  doe.s  not  wrong 
that  of  the  mover  of  1  his  bill  to  be  compared.  But 
the  riaiiges  and  the  Indus  are  the  patrimony  of 
the  fame  of  my  honourable  friend,  and  not  of 
Cicero.  I  confess,  I  anticipate  with  joy  the  reward 
of  those,  whose  whole  consequence,  power,  and 
authority,  exist  only  for  tlie  benefit  of  mankind  ; 
and  I  carry  my  mind  to  all  llie  people,  and  all  the 
names  and  descriptions,  that,  relieved  by  this  bill, 
will  bless  the  labours  of  this  parliament,  and  the 
confidence  which  the  best  house  of  commons  has 
given  to  him  who  tlie  best  deserves  it.  The  little 
cavils  of  party  will  not  be  heard,  where  freedom 
and  liappiness  will  be  felt.  There  is  not  a  tongue, 
a  nation,  or  religion  in  India,  which  will  not  bless 
tlie  presiding  care  and  manly  beneficence  of  this 
house,  and  of  him  who  proposes  to  you  this  great 
work.  Your  names  will  never  be  separated  before 
the  throne  of  the  Divine  Goodness,  in  wliatever 
language,  or  with  whatever  rites,  pardon  is  asked 
for  sin,  and  rewartl  for  those  who  imitate  the  God- 
head ill  his  universal  bounty  to  his  creatures. 
These  honours  you  deserve,  and  tliey  will  surely 
be  paid,  when  all  the  jai^on  of  influence,  and 
party,  and  patronage,  are  swept  into  oblivion. 

I  luive  spoken  what  I  think,  and  what  I  feel,  of 
the  mover  of  this  bill.  An  honourable  friend  of 
mine,  speaking  of  his  merits,  was  charged  with 
liaving  made  a  stuflied  panegyrick.  I  don't  know 
what  his  was.  Mine.  I  am  sure,  is  a  studied  pa- 
negyrick  ;  the  fruit  of  much  meditation  ;  the  re- 
sult of  the  observation  of  near  twenty  years.  For 
my  own  part,  I  am  happy  that  I  have  lived  to  see 
this  day ;  I  feel  myself  overpaid  for  the  labours  of 
eighteen  years,  when,  at  this  late  period,  1  am  able 
to  take  my  share,  by  one  humble  vote,  in  destroy- 
ing a  tyranny  that  exists  to  the  disgrace  of  this 
nation,  and  the  destruction  of  so  large  a  part  of 
the  human  species, 
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The  Repreaentalion  now  given  to  the  publick 
relates  to  some  of  tlie  most  essential  privlteges  of 
the  house  of  commons.  It  would  appear  of  littte 
iniportance,  if  it  were  to  be  jutlg"ed  by  its  recep- 
tion in  tlie  place  where  it  was  proposed.  There 
it  was  rejected  without  debate.  The  subject 
matter  may,  perhaps,  liereafter  appear  to  merit 
a  more  serious  consideration.  Thinking  men  witl 
scarcely  regard  the  penal  dissolution  of  a  parlia- 
ment as  a  very  trifling^  concern.  Such  a  dissolu- 
tion must  operate  forcibly  as  an  example  ;  and  it 
much  imports  the  people  of  this  kingtiom  to  con- 
sider wliat  lesson  that  example  is  to  teach. 

The  late  house  of  commons  was  not  accused  of 
an  interested  compliance  to  the  will  of  a  court. 
The  charge  against  them  was  of  q  different  nature. 
They  were  char{>^d  with  being  actuated  by  an  ex- 
trava^nt  spirit  of  independency.  This  species  of 
offence  is  so  closely  connected  with  merit,  this 
vice  bears  so  near  a  resemblance  to  virtue,  tliat 
the  flight  of  a  house  of  commons  above  the  exact 
temperate  medium  of  independence  ought  to 
be  correctly  ascertained,  lest  we  give  encourage- 
ment to  dispositions  of  a  less  generous  nature,  and 
less  safe  for  the  people  :  we  ought  to  call  for  very 
solid  and  convincing  proofs  of  the  existence,  and 
of  the  magnitude  too,  of  tlie  evils,  which  are  charg- 
ed to  an  independent  spirit,  before  we  give  sanc- 
tion to  any  measure,  that  by  checking  a  spirit  so 
easily  damped,  and  so  hard  to  be  excited,  may 
affect  the  liberty  of  a  part  of  our  constitution, 
which,  if  not  free,  is  worse  than  useless. 

The  editor  does  not  deny,  that  by  possibility 
Buch  an  abuse  may  exist :  hvit,primd/ro7ite,  there 


is  no  reason  to  presume  it.  TIte 
mons  is  not,  by  its  complexion.  pecaU 
to  the  distempers  of  an  independent  hab 
little  compulsion  is  necessary  on  tlie  | 
people,  to  render  it  abundantly  complai 
nisters  and  favourites  of  all  description 
quired  a  great  length  of  time,  very  < 
industry  and  perseverance,  no  vulgar 
union  of  many  men  and  many  tempetil 
concurrence  of  events  which  do  not  na{l 
day,  to  build  up  an  independent  hou! 
mons.  Its  demolition  was  accomplished 
ment ;  and  it  was  the  work  of  ordinal 
But  to  construct,  is  a  matter  of  skill ;  to 
force  and  fury  are  sufficient. 

The  late  house  of  commons  has  bees' 
for  its  independence.  Tliat  example 
Have  we  an  example  on  record,  of  a  boal 
mons  punished  for  its  servility  ?  Tl»e 
senate  so  disposed  are  manifest  to  the 
veral  gentlemen  are  very  desirous 
constitution  of  the  house  of  com 
must  alter  the  frame  and  coastitutkm 
nature  kseU,  before  they  can  so  fashion 
mode  of  election,  that  its  conduct  will 
fluonced  by  reward  and  punishment 
and  by  disgrace.  If  these  example 
the  minds  of  men,  what  members  n 
bold  enough  not  to  be  corrupt  ? 
king's  higli-way  of  obsequioutness  mw 
and  easy.  To  make  a  passive  tnemtMfj 
ment,  no  dignity  of  mina,  no  princij  ~ 
no  resolution,  no  ability,  no  indui 
no  experience,  are  in  the  least  depie' 
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'o  defend  a  post  of  importance  against  a  powerful 
nenY}',  requires  an  Eiliot ;  a  drunken  invalid  is 
ualified  to  hoist  a  white  flag^,  or  to  deliver  up  the 
eys  of  the  fortress  on  his  knees. 
The  gentlemen  chosen  into  this  parliament,  for 
fce  purpose  of  this  surrender,  wpre  bred  to  belter 
ibiogs:  and  are  no  doitbt.  qualified  for  other  ser- 
vice. Bui  for  this  strenuous  exertion  of  inactivity, 
for  the  viu;orous  task  of  submission  and  passive 
obedience,  all  their  learnins  and  ability  are  rather 
I  matter  of  personal  ornament  to  themselves,  than 
^be  least  use  in  the  performance  of  their  duty. 
Pbe  present  surrender  therefore,  of  ri^^hts  and 
irivilej^es,  without  examination,  and  the  resold- 
icMi  to  support  any  minister  g^iven  by  the  secret 
ers  of  the  crown,  determines  not  only  on  all 


the  power  and  authority  of  the  house,  but  it  set- 
tles ilie  character  and  description  of  the  men  who 
are  lu  compose  it,  and  perpetuates  that  character 
as  lone:  as  it  may  be  thought  expedient  to  keep 
lip  A  phantom  of  popular  representation. 

It  is  for  the  chance  of  some  amendment  before 
lhi>+  new  settlement  lakes  a  permanent  foim,  and 
while  the  matter  is  yet  soft  and  dtictiie,  that  the 
Editor  has  republished  this  piece,  and  addletl  some 
notes  and  explanations  to  it.  His  intentions,  be 
hopes,  will  excuse  him  to  the  original  mover,  and 
to  the  world.  He  acts  from  a  stron":  sense  of  the 
incurable  ill  effects  of  holding  out  tlie  conduct  of 
the  late  house  of  commons,  as  an  example  tu  be 
shunned  by  future  representatives  of  the  people. 


MOTION 


RKLAtlVR  TO 


THE  SPEECH  FROM  THE  THRONE, 


Luna,  14°  Die  Junij,  1784. 


MOTioir  was  made,  That  a  representation  be 
ited  to  his  majesty,  most  humbly  to  otfer  to 
royal  consideration  that  the  address  of  this 
B,  upon  his  majesty's  speech  from  the  throne, 
I'dictated  solely  by  our  conviction  of  his  ma- 
's own  most  gracious  intentions  towards  his 
pie,  which,  as  we  feel  with  gratitude,  so  we  are 
^muly  to  acknowledge  with  cheerfulness  and 

ion, 

ipressed  with  lliese  sentiments,  we  were  will- 
to  separate  from  our  general  expressions  of 
f,  lespect,  and  veneration  to  his  majesty's  royal 
sn  and  his  princely  virtues, all  discussion  what- 
r,  with  relation  to  several  of  tlie  matters  sug- 
1,  and  several  of  the  expressions  employed  in 
ipeech. 

li«t  it  was  not  fit  or  becoming,  that  any  de- 
opinion  should  be  formed  by  his  faithful 
>n»,  on  Uiat  speech,  without  a  degree  of  de- 
Mion  adequate  to  the  importance  of  the  ob- 
Having  afforded  ourselves  due  time  for  that 
lion,  we  do  now  most  humbly  beg  leave  to 
snt  to  hid  majesty  that,  in  the  speech  from 
[throne,  his  ministers  have  thotight  proper  to 
I*  language  of  a  very  alarming  import,  unau- 
by  tJie  practice  of  good  times,  and  irre- 
labte  to  the  principles  of  this  government, 
mbly  to  express  to  his  majesty,  that  it  is  the 
lege  and  duty  of  tliis  house  to  guard  tlie  con- 


IwUlnev.r 

Ijf  trplr*ir.      • 
DL.    I. 


!>>■  \  I7«.  nr..l  May  19,  1781. 

1  s  I  have  heard  thii  dny 
houie  of  common*]  are 
'j(  the  people's  righU; 


stitution  from  all  infringement  on  tlie  part  of  mi- 
nisters; and,  whenever  the  occasion  requires  it, 
to  warn  them  against  any  abuse  of  the  authorities 
committed  to  them  ;  but  it  is  very  lately,*  that 
in  a  manner  not  more  unseemly  than  irregular 
and  preposterous,  ministers  have  thought  pro|>er 
by  admonition  from  the  throne,  implying  distrust 
and  reproach,  to  convey  the  expectations  of  the 
people  to  us,  their  sole  representatives  ;  t  and  have 
presumed  to  caution  us,  the  natural  guardians  of 
the  constitution,  against  any  infringement  of  it 
on  our  parts. 

This  dangerous  innovation  we,  his  faithful  com- 
mons, think  it  our  duty  to  mark ;  and  as  these 
admonitions  from  the  throne,  by  their  frequent 
repetition,  seem  intended  to  lead  gradually  to  the 
establishment  of  an  usage,  we  hold  ourselves  bound 
thus  solemnly  to  protest  against  them. 

This  house  will  be,  as  it  ever  ought  to  be,  anx- 
iously attentive  to  the  inclinations  and  interests  of 
its  constituents:  nor  do  we  desire  to  straiten  any 
of  the  avenues  to  the  tlirone,  or  to  either  house 
of  parliament.  But  the  ancient  order,  in  which 
the  rights  of  the  people  have  been  exercised,  is 
not  a  restriction  of  these  rights.  It  is  a  method 
providentially  framed  in  favour  of  those  privileges, 
which  it  preserves  and  enforces,  by  kcepmg  in  that 
course  which  has  been  found  the  most  effectual  for 
answering  tlieir  ends.     His  majesty  may  receive 


4 


1  boldly  matnlAin  th«  contmry-t  suiy  this  houie  rtKHise  of  lor«l»] 
It  e<]uaUg  thr  rtpreteniatit^rt  of  tht  people."  Lord  8helh$mt'i 
iprecK,  Afiril  %,  177a    Vtit  Partitmemtarjf  RegUttr,  Vol  X.  page 
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the  opinions  and  wislies  of  individuaJs  under  iJieir 
signatures,  and  of  bodies  corporate  under  tlieir 
seals,  as  expressino^  tlieiroun  particular  sense;  and 
he  may  grunt  such  redress  as  the  legal  powers  of 
the  crown  enable  the  crown  to  afford.  This,  and 
the  ofJier  house  of  parhamont,  may  also  receive  die 
wishes  of  such  corporatious  and  individuals  by 
jjetilion.  The  rollectivp  sense  of  his  people  his 
majesty  is  to  receive  from  his  commons  in  parlia- 
ment assembled.  It  would  destroy  the  whole  spirit 
of  the  constitution,  if  his  commons  were  to  receive 
that  sense  from  the  ministers  of  tlie  crown,  or  to 
admit  them  to  be  a  proper  or  a  regular  channel 
for  conveyinsT  it. 

Thai  the  n>iutsters  in  the  said  speech  declare, 
"  His  majesty  has  a  just  and  confident  reliance, 
**  that  wc  (his  faithful  commons)  are  animated 
"  with  the  same  sentiments  of  loyally,  find  the 
**  same  attachment  to  our  excellent  constitution, 
**  which  wc  had  tlie  happines.?  to  see  so  fully  mani- 
**  fested  in  every  part  of  the  kinicdom." 

To  represent,  that  his  faithful  commons  have 
never  failed  in  loyalty  to  his  majesty.  It  is  new 
tu  them  to  be  reminded 'of  it.  It  is  unnecessary 
and  invidious  to  press  il  upon  tliem  bv  any  ex- 
ample. This  rerommendation  of  loyalty,  after  his 
majesty  has  sat  for  so  n)any  yeai-s,  with  the  full 
support  of  all  descriptions  of  his  subjects,  on  the 
tlirone  of  this  kingdom,  at  a  time  of  profound 
peace,  and  without  any  pretence  of  tlie  existence 
or  apprehension  of  war  or  conspiracy,  becomes 
in  itself  a  source  of  no  small  jealousy  to  his  faithfid 
commons:  as  many  circumstances  lead  us  to  ap- 
prehend that  therein  the  ministers  have  reference 
to  some  other  measures  and  principles  of  loyalty, 
and  to  some  other  ideas  of  the  constitution,  than 
the  laws  require,  or  tlie  practice  of  parliament  will 
admit. 

No  regular  communication  of  the  proofs  of 
loyalty  and  attachment  to  the  constitution,  alluded 
to  in  the  speech  from  (he  throne,  have  been  laid 
before  this  house,  in  order  to  enable  us  to  judge 
of  the  nature,  tendency,  or  ocrasion  of  them  ;  or 
in  what  particular  acts  they  were  displayed  ;  hut 
if  we  are  to  suppose  tlie  manifestations  of  loyalty 
(which  are  held  out  to  us  a-*  an  example  for  imila- 
tion)  Consist  in  certain  addresses  delivered  (o  his 
majesty,  promising  support  to  his  majesty  in  llie 
exercise  of  his  prerogative,  and  thanking  his  ma- 
jesty for  removing  certain  of  his  ministers,  on  ac- 
count of  the  votes  tliey  have  given  upon  bills  de- 

*  In  Ihnt  parlinment  the  bouse  of  commons  by  two  aevera]  re- 

•MitutiODb  pul  an  end  to  llif  Amcricnii  war.  ImnietJiately  on  the 
chantif  of  iiiinutrv,  wliith  ••ii:<uefl,  in  order  to  swure  Jlicir  own 
in'lrT>rn'li'iir'p,  and  In  prevent  tlie  aceuiinil!»li'>ii  or  new  tiurtlieiu 
i  I   "  'i   iiv  the  (froivtli  of  a  fivil  ii  •    ''  '  f  "    v  psiHswd  ihc 

bill.      Ry  thnt  liill   tlmi  ,  ttiialile  by 

V  irliHiDPUt  wpr*-  snium-.-  ,.rrt«>r  of  pny- 


of  nn% 
lure. " 


■oUjfpssutv 
elimes  been 
!■■  possibility 
f  ufllc-  in  III 
.  1^-  in  luni'  f'f 
■  the  (lubliclc 
.  iind  Ihc  rot 
1  of  election 
U  olTiecrs  con- 
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pending  in  parliament, — tftibif  telfel 

loyalty  alluded  to  in  the  speech  from 
then  we  must  beg  leave  to  express  otir 
cern  for  the  impression  which  has  beeaj 
any  of  our  fellow-subjects  by  misrepr 
which  have  seduced  titem  into  a  seeming'i 
tion  of  proceedings  subversive  of  tLeir  Q% 
dom.     We  conceive,  lliat  the  opinions; 
in  iliese  papers  were   not  well    conaic 
were  the  parlies  duly  informed  of  the  ns 
matters  on  which  they  were  called  to 
nor  of  those  proceedings  of  parltament 
were  led  to  censure. 

We  sliall  act  more  advisedly. — The 
shall   manifest  will   not  be  the  same  wi 
but,  we  trust,  it  will  be  equally  sincere, 
enlightened.     It  is  no  sliglit  authority 
persuade  us  (by  receiving  as  proof*  of  loya 
mistaken  principles  lightly  taken  up  in 
dresses)  obliquely  to  criminate,  with  iJie 
ungrounded  charge  of  disloyalty  and  di 
an  uncorrupt,  intlependenl,  ancf  reforming  ; 
ment.*     Above  all,  we  shall  lake  care 
of  the  rights  and  privileges,  always  claii 
since  the  accession  of  his  majesty's  illua 
mily  constantly  exercised  by  this  house,  (a 
we  bold  and  exercise  in  trust  for  tlie  coi 
Great  Britain,  and  for  their  benefit,)  _ 

stniclively  surrendered,  or  even  weakened  n 
paired  under  ambiguous  phrases,  and  implici 
of  censure  on  the  late  parliamentary  pr 
If  these  claims  are  not  well-founded.  tncy< 
be  honestly  abandoned;  if  they  are  just.  I 
to  he  steatlily  and  resolutely  maintainodrj 

Of  his  majesty's  own  gracious  di 
wants  the  true  principles  of  our  free 
his  faithful  commons  never  did,  or  coal 
tain  a  doubt :  but  we  humbly  beg  leave  I 
to   his  majesty  our  uneasiness  cone 
new  and  unusual  expressions  of  his  mini 
claratory  of  a  resolution  *'  to  support  in ' 
"  balance,    the    rights   and    privilege* 
"  branch  of  the  legislature." 

It  were  desirable  that  all  hazardous 
cerning  a  balance  of  rights  and  priviU 
of  expression    wholly    foreign    to   pvli^ 
tisage)  might  have  been  forborne.     His  I 
faithful  commons  are  well  instructed  in 
rights  and  privileges,  which  they  am 
to  maintain  on  the  fooling  upon  wl ' 
handed  down  from  their  ancestors : 

eeniwJ  in  thf  roll^eUon  ofttier^v«iiw»m«oyofUi 

votiir  -'-  r'--*- —    -  -:-■ —  -...  ~  •',  rKitoolf  1 

iL-  I  '.  iMilMil 

w;ii  I  <-«  thr  I 


on  act  paa»«rt  for  n-inicriiii: 
ble  ofn  sent  inpiirlmninii 
thfl  houv  •■'  ^'.T.\<  I. Mr..,, ..J 
dixableil  ;  ' 
hoow  \l<T 

||„„--.r,.1   . 

nit' 
inn 

tbal , 1 

iii-(uirc  iiitu  111' 
Mbich  proiccui- 
.wveral  nitttcrlul 


■  i« 
,4)t<i«ntftr 

nliilr 
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ivilh  the  rights  and  priv'tlei^es  of  the 
k:  and  they  know  and  respect  the 
Itivcs  of  the  crown  :  but  they  do  not 
admit  any  thing  concerning-  the  ex- 
iJance  of  those  rijjhts,  privileges,  anti 
nor  are  they  able  to  discern  to  what 
rs  would  apply  their  fiction  of 
what  they  would  consider  as  a  just 
nauthorized  doctrines  have  a  ten- 
proper  discussions  ;  and  to  lead  to 
novations  in  the  constitution.* 
faitliful  commons  most  humbly  re- 
ead  of  the  inron&ideralc  speciila- 
rienced  men,  that,  on  all  occasions, 
had  to  the  happy  practice  of  par- 
tboM  aoHd  maxims  of  government 
since  the  accession  of  his 
fimily,  as  furnishing^  the  only 
Dn  which  the  crown  and  parliament 

the  more  necessary  to  be  cautions 
as,  in  the  last  parliament,  the  present 
L  thought  proper  to  cpunienauce,  if 
1^  an  attack  upon  the  most  clear  and 
^tz  and  privileges  of  this  house, t 
jm  these  extraordinary  admonitions, 
new  doctrines,  which  seem  to  have 
ral  unusual  expressions,  that  his  ma- 
I  abused  by  false  representations  of 
tdings  in  parliament,  we  think  it  our 
(lly  to  inform  his  majesty,  (hat  no 
Prer  has  been  made  against  his  law- 
It,  or  a^inst  the  rights  and  privi- 
lers,  bv  the  late  bouse  of  commons, 
lir  addresses,  votes,  or  resolutions: 
rknow  of  any  proceeding  by  bill,  in 
proposed  to  abridge  the  extent  of 
oeative  :  but,  if  such  provision  had  ex- 
lll,  we  protest,  and  we  declare,  against 
lets,  or  addresses,  from  any  person-? 
fcich  liave  a  tendency  to  consider 
the  person*  concerned  in   rheni,  as 
'  any  kind  of  censure  and  punish- 

JMions  are  let  looae,  the  bou.se  of  larda  may 

of  the  IrK^niBture,  aft  beine  llmitnl  witli 

.of  gxnniA  to  the  rrown  antl  the  origi- 

Tlif  adviserB  of  Ihe  rrnwn  may  (hiisk 

>r  into  ordinary  ub*";  and  even' to  t\in- 

negntirr,  compared  with  the  deliberative 

the  other  houtes,  be  luch  a  »hare  in  the 

lace  a  due  balance  tn  favoor  of  (hat  bmnch . 

previ<:)u»  miprfcrence  of  Ihe  <Toirn,  in  the 

The  followinc  will  serve  to  ibew  how  much 

fof  ptreal  caulion,  concerning  these  novel 

ShelDiinie,  In  his  celebrated  speerh,  April 

hlRUfcir  as  follows;    Vide   Parllamrntary 

learned  lord  on  the  woolnack,  in  the  debate 

I  bualneaa  of  thia  day.  aaaerted  that  your  lord- 

~7tent  to  niiike  any  alteration  in  a  mnney  bill 

I  Khoutd  he  bI»<5  fo  see  Ihr  mf»lt<'T  ftjlly  and 

Ind  the  iubier^  brounht  forw'ir*!  ttitd  arcupd 

la  well  As  «li  it«i  collateral  relnlion*.     I  should 

Ktbe  qocaUon  fairly  committed,  wero  it  tor  no  i 

■t  to  hear  the  aleek,  amoolh  conlraclort  from  the 

Mc  10  thU  bar  and  declare,  that  they,  and  they 

ia  atewiy  kill :  and  they,  and  Iheynniir,  cnuld 

frrlp  ofOtt  prrrt  of  Crtnt  tirildin.    Perhaps 

■ iil«u«ibte  than  thcrae  I  heard  thi»day 

w  that  the  comtiMiH  luve  an  uncon- 

,Jit,  to  bind  vour  lordshipa'  nrnpr  rtv. 

.At  prctfnt.  1  beg  leave  to  differ  from 

T II  the  claim,  nRcr  a  Aotemit 

lid  directly  reliuqiiiKluvl,  1 

f-Ol'  :  vour  lordiihtps  have  uriifhl 

;i  m'ynrv  uili  " 
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menl  from  the  throne.  Necessary  refoimations  may 
hereafter  require,  as  they  have  frequently  done  in 
former  times,  limitations  and  abridgments,  and 
•n  some  cases  an  entire  cvtinction  of  some  branch 
of  prerogative.  If  bills  should  be  improper  in  the 
form  in  which  they  appear  in  the  house  where 
they  originate,  they  are  liable,  by  the  wisdom  of 
this  constitution,  to  be  corrected,  and  even  to  be 
totally  set  aside,  elsewhere.  This  is  the  known, 
the  leg^l,  and  the  safe  remedy  :  but  whatever,  by 
the  manifestation  of  the  royal  displeasure,  tends  to 
intimidate  individual  members  from  proposing,  oc 
this  house  from  receiving,  debating,  and  passing 
bills,  tends  to  prevent  even  the  beginning  of  every 
reformation  in  the  state,  and  utterly  destroys  the 
deliberative  capacity  of  parliament, — We  there- 
fore claim,  demand,  and  insist  upK>n  it,  as  our  un- 
doubted right,  that  no  persons  shall  be  deemed 
proper  objects  of  animadversion  by  the  crown, 
in  any  mode  wlralever,  for  the  votes  which  they 
give,  or  the  propositions  which  thev  make^  in  par- 
liament. 

We  humbly  conceive,  that  besides  its  share  of 
the  legishtttve  power,  and  its  right  of  impeach- 
ment, that,  by  the  law  and  usage  of  parliament, 
this  house  has  other  powers  and  capacities,  which 
it  is  bound  to  maintain.  This  house  is  assured, 
that  our  humble  advice  on  the  exercise  of  prero- 
gative will  be  heard  with  the  same  attention  with 
which  it  has  ever  been  regarded ;  and  that  it  will 
lie  followed  by  the  same  effects  which  it  has  ever 
produced,  during  the  happy  and  glorious  reigns 
of  his  majesty's  royal  progenitors ;  not  doubting 
but  tliat,  in  all  those  points,  we  shall  be  considered 
as  a  council  of  wisdom  and  weight  to  advise,  and 
not  merely  as  an  accuser  of  competence  to  crimi- 
uatf',I  This  house  claims  both  capacities;  and 
we  trust  that  we  shall  be  left  to  our  free  discretion 
which  of  them  we  shall  employ  as  best  calculated 
for  hi.s  majesty's  and  the  national  service, — When- 
ever we  shall  see  it  e.xpeiiient  to  offer  our  advice 
concerning  his  majesty's  servants,  who  are  those 
of  the  pnblick,  we  confidently  hope,  that  the  per- 

The  duke  of  Richmond  alao,  in  his  letter  to  the  volunteers  of  ^ 
Ireland,  spealu  of  several  ftf  the  pcjwcrs  exercised  by  the  liouite 
of  commnnH,  in  the  llghl  of  uKurpatirms  •  and  his  grace  u  of 
opinion,  that,  when  the  people  .-ire  rMturtd  to  what  he  cnnccivea 
to  J>e  their  riehta.  In  electinff  the  house  of  commons,  the  other 
brai>che«  of  the  legislature  ought  to  be  restored  to  their».  Vide 
fiemrmhrancrr.  yoi.  xvl. 

t  By  an  act  of  parliament,  the  director*  of  the  East-India  com- 
pany are  rei^lTained  from  acceptance  of  bills  drawn  from  India, 
beyoiid  a  certam  amount,  without  tlie  conaent  of  ttte  commia- 
sionersot  the  treasury  The  late  house  of  commona,  finding  biUa, 
to  an  jmrnense  amount,  drawn  upon  that  body  by  their  sen'anis 
abroad,  and  knowin?  their  circumstanoes  to  be  exceedingly 
doubtful,  came  to  a  reaolution  providently  cautioning  the  loroa 
of  Ihe  treasury  agvin«t  the  acceptance  of  these  bills,  until  the 
iKtuse  shouM  otherwise  direct  The  court  lords  tben  took  occa- 
sion to  declare  asalnst  the  resolution  as  illegal,  by  the  conunooa 
undertakintr  to  direct  in  the  execution  of  a  (rust  created  by  act  of 
parliament.  Tlie  houseJu»tly  a1arTne<1  nt  this  resolution,  which 
went  to  the  destruction  of  the  whole  ot  its  ^uperintendinK  capacity, 
and  particularly  in  matters  relative  to  it*  own  province  of  money, 
directed  a  committee  to  "(enrrh  the  .joumali,  and  they  found  a  re- 
gular series  of  preceiieiit'..  mrnnirtir-'inc;  frnm  the  reniole«t  of  those 
records,  and  carried'  >  il  appeared,  that 

Ihe  bouse  interfered,  "  and  admonition. 

upon  every  act  of  ev.  it  fxcrptinn  ;  nnq 

in  many  much  »ironw'friii"-i  iiKi'i  mil'  '     1  rdsthouiiht 

proper  to  quarrel  with 

r  '■  I  observe  at  the  same  Umr,  that  il  'vr  orcow- 

"  plaint  «u)7seste<l  airaiiint  niv  prewnl  mini'-iiT*  -7^<!  Itnii'i 
tMiittrr,  tfnk  fibruarj/,  1784,  lo  the  niHrttn  of  the  hnuie  of  cnm- 
mnm.  Vide  Heaotulion*  of  Ihr  ftouir  oj  Common*,  frintt^  for 
Drbrrtt,  p.  31. 
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sonal  favour  of  any  tninister,  or  any  set  of  minis- 
ters, will  not  be  more  dear  to  his  majesty,  than 
the  credit  and  chiiracter  of  a  house  of  commons. 
It  is  an  experiment  full  of  peril  to  put  the  repre- 
sentative wisdom  and  justice  of  his  majesty's  people 
in  the  wTong: ;  it  is  a  crooked  and  desperate  de- 
sign, leading  to  jnischipf,  tlie  extent  of  which  no 
human  ■wisdom  c;\n  foresee,  to  attempt  to  form  a 
prerogative  party  in  the  nation,  to  be  resorted  to 
ais  occasion  shall  require,  in  derogation  from  the 
uutliority  of  the  commons  of  Great  Britain  in  par- 
liament assembled  :  it  is  a  contrivance  full  of  dan- 
}jer,  for  ministers  to  set  up  tlie  representative  and 
constituent  bodies  of  the  commons  of  this  kirijs:- 
dom  as  two  separate  and  distinct  powerSj  formed 
to  counterpoise  each  other,  Icavina:  the  preference 
in  the  hands  of  secret  advisers  of  the  crown.  In 
such  a  situation  of  thing:s,  these  advisers,  takinsf 
advantages  of  the  differences  which  may  acciden- 
lally  arise,  or  may  purposely  be  fomented  between 
litem,  will  have  it  in  their  choice  to  resort  to  tlie 
one  or  the  other,  sis  may  best  suit  the  purposes  of 
their  sinister  ambition.  By  excitin<>;^  an  emulation 
sind  contest  between  the  represenfalive  and  the 
constituent  bodies,  as  parties  contending  for  credit 
;ind  influence  at  the  throne,  sacrifices  will  be  made 
by  both  ;  and  the  whole  can  end  in  nothing  else 
than  the  destruction  of  the  dearest  rigrhts  and  liber- 
ties of  the  nation.  If  there  must  be  another  mode 
of  convevinjif  the  collective  sense  of  the  people  to 
the  ihroiie,  than  that  by  the  house  of  commons,  it 
oupht  to  be  fixed  and  defined,  and  its  authority 
oiijjht  to  be  settled  :  it  oug-ht  not  to  exist  in  so 
precarious  and  dependent  a  state  as  t!iat  ministers 
should  have  it  in  their  power,  at  their  own  mere 
pleasure,  to  acknowledge  it  with  respect,  or  to  re- 
ject it  with  scorn. 

It  is  the  undoubted  prerogative  of  the  crown 
to  dissolve  parliament ;  but  we  beg;  leave  to  lay 
before  his  majesty,  that  it  is,  of  all  the  trusts  vested 
in  his  majesty,  the  most  critical  and  delicate,  and 
that  in  which  this  hon.se  has  the  most  reason 
to  require,  not  only  the  good  faith,  but  the  favour 
of  the  crown.  His  commons  are  not  always  upon 
a  par  with  his  ministers  in  an  application  to  po- 
pular judgment :  it  is  not  in  the  power  nf  the 
members  of  this  house  to  go  to  their  election  at 
tFie  moment  the  most  favourable  to  them.  It  is 
in  the  power  of  the  crown  to  choose  a  time  for 
their  dissolution  whilst  great  and  arduous  matters 
of  state  and  legislation  are  depending,  which  may 
he  easily  misunderstoo<l,  and  which  cannot  be 
fuUy  explained  before  tliat  misunderstanding  may 
prove  fatal  to  the  honour  that  belongs,  and  to  the 
consideration  that  is  due,  to  members  of  parlia- 
ment. 

With  his  majesty  is  the  gift  of  all  the  rewards, 
tJie  honour.H,  distinctions,  favour,  and  graces  of 
the  sUjte  ;  with  his  majesty  is  the  mitigation  of  all 
the  rigours  of  the  law :  and  we  rejoice  to  see  the 
crown  poBsessetl  of  trusts  calculatwl  to  obtain 
good-will,  and  charged  with  duties  which  are  po- 
nuUr  and  pleasing.  Our  trust*  arc  of  a  diflt-rent 
kmd.     Our  duties  are  barsh  and  invidiou.<i  in  iheir 


nature ;  and  justice  and  safety  a  all  ve 
in  the  exercise  of  them.  We  are  to  oflfi 
which  is  not  always  pleasing,  counsel  ; 
enquire  and  to  accuse  :  and  the  object^ 
qiiiry  and  charge  will  be  for  tiie  most  p( 
of  wealth,  power,  and  extensive  conm 
are  to  make  rigid  laws  for  the  preafl 
revenue,  which  of  necessity  more  or  U 
some  action,  or  restrain  some  functi 
before  was  free :  what  is  the  most  c 
invidious  of  all,  the  whole  body  of  t 
impositions  originate  from  us,  and  the  fa 
house  of  comn)ons  is  seen  and  felt  in  e^** 
that  presses  on  the  people.  Whilst,  i 
we  are  serving  them,  and  in  the  6n 
whilst  we  are  serving  his  majesty,  it  wil 
indeed,  if  we  should  see  a  house  of  co« 
victim  of  its  zeal  and  fidelity,  sacrifio 
ministers  to  those  very  popular  diflconia 
shall  be  excited  by  our  dutiful  endeavol 
security  and  greatness  of  his  throne.  > 
consequence  can  result  from  such  an^ 
but  that,  in  future,  the  house  of  comnM 
suiting  its  safety  at  the  expence  of  its  dl 
suffering  thewhole  energy  of  the  state  toll 
will  shrink  from  every  service,  which,  hoi 
cessarv,  is  of  a  great  and  aixluoua  natiiro 
willing  to  provide  for  the  piiblick  necea 
at  tlie  same  time,  to  secure  the  means  d 
ing  that  ta.sk.  they  will  exchange  indepefl 
protection,  and  will  court  a  subservient 
through  the  favour  of  tJiose  ministers  ol 
those  secret  advisers,  who  oughtlhemael*! 
in  awe  of  the  commons  of  this  realm. 

A  house  of  commons  respected  by  1 
ters  is  essential  to  his  majesty's  serrid 
that  they  should  yield  to  parliament,  aa 
parliament  should  be  new  modelled  unl 
ted  to  their  purposes.  If  our  authority 
be  held  up  when  we  coincide  in  opmiod 
majesty's  advisers,  but  is  to  be  set  at  | 
moment  it  differs  from  them,  the  houfl 
mons  wilt  sink  into  a  mere  appendage  01 
tration ;  and  will  lose  that  independent 
which,  inseparably  connectmg  the  ha 
reputation  with  the  acts  of  this  h< 
to  afford  a  real,  eflfective,  and  «iu 
to  his  government.  It  is  the  deferenti 
our  opinion,  when  we  dissent  from  the 
the  crown,  which  alone  can  give  authoi 
proceedings  of  this  house,  when  it  « 
their  measures. 

That  authority  once  lost,  the  credit 
je&ty's  crown  will  be  impaired  in  the 
nations.  Foreign  powers,  who  may  Jf 
revive  a  friendly  intercourse  with  thn  I 
look  in  vain  for  that  hold  which  gave  t 
with  Great  Britain  the  preference  to  i 
with  any  other  state.  A  bouse  of  cc 
which  ministers  were  known  to  ttaM 
where  every  thing  was  neci 
principles  fit  to  bo  openly  and  pi  ^ 
and  wliich  could  not  be  retracted  or 
out  danger,  furnished  a  ground  of 
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publick  faith,  which  the  engagement  of  no 
«  dependent  on  ihc  fluctuation  of  personal 
our,  and  private  advice,  can  ever  pretend  to. 
foith  with  the  house  of  commons,  the  gr:ind 
urity  for  the  national  faith  itself,  can  be  broken 
b  impunity,  a  wounci  is  given  to  the  political 
■Bitance  of  Great  Britain,  which  will  not  easily 
nealed. 

That  tliere  was  a  great  variance  between  the  late 
M  of  commons  and  certain  persons,  whom  his 
Csty  has  been  advised  to  make  and  continue  as 
itters,  in  defiance  of  the  advice  of  tliat  house, 
lotorious  to  the  world.  That  house  did  not 
ifide  in  lliose  ministers ;  and  tliev  withheld 
fr  confidence  from  them  for  reasons  for  which 
ferity  vvill  hontmir  and  respect  the  names  of 
le  who  composed  that  house  of  commons,  dis- 
iiished  for  its  independence.  They  could  not 
Bde  in  persons  who  have  shewn  a  disposition 
lark  and  dangerous  intrigues.  By  these  tn- 
bes  tliey  have  weakened,  if  not  destroyed,  the 
fc"  assurance  which  his  majesty's  people,  and 
ih  all  nations,  ought  to  have,  of  what  are,  and 
K  are  not,  the  real  acts  of  his  government. 
■  it  should  be  seen  that  his  ministers  may  con- 
e  in  their  offices,  without  any  signification  lo 
n  of  his  majesty's  displeasure  at  any  of  their 
■ures,  whilst  persons  considerable  for  tlieir 
t,  and  known  to  have  had  access  to  his 
estv's  sacred  person,  can  wtih  impunity  abuse 
k  advantage,  and  employ  his  majesty's  name  to 
%ow  and  counteract  the  proceedings  of  fiis 
Aal  servants,  nothing  but  distrust,  discord, 
Mily.  contempt  of  all  authority,  and  general 
nsion.  can  prevail  in  his  government. 
Ill*  we  lay  before  his  majesty,  with  humility 
concern,  as  the  inevitable  effect  of  a  spirit  of 
le  in  his  executive  government ;  an  evil 
we  have  but  too  much  reason  to  be  per- 
"  exists  and  cncrcases.  During  the  course 
lost  session  it  broke  out  in  a  manner  the 
alarming.  Tliis  evil  was  infinitely  aggra- 
by  the  unauthorized,  but  not  disavowed,  use 
has  been  made  of  his  maiesty's  name,  for 
rpose  of  the  most  unconstitutional,  corrupt, 
dishonourable  influence  on  the  minds  of  the 
ibers  of  parliament,  that  ever  was  [>rartised 
gdom.  No  attention,  even  to  the  exto- 
rum,  in  the  practice  of  corruption,  and 
idation  employed  on  peers,  was  observed  : 
peers  were  obliged  under  menaces  to  re- 
their  declarations,  and  to  recall  their  proxies. 
le  commons  have  the  deepest  inlere.st  in  the 
y  and  integrity  of  the  peerage.  The  peers 
of  all  the  property  in  the  kingdom,  in  the 
:  and  they  dispose  of  it  on  their  honour 
BOt  on  Uieir  oaths,  as  all  the  members  of 
other  tribunal  in  the  kingdom  must  do ; 
igh  in  tliem  the  procee<ling  is  not  conclusive. 
La\«,  therefore,  a  right  to  demand  that  no 
n  shall  be  made  to  peers  of  such  a  nature 
pve  room  to  call  in  tfueslion,  much  less 
aint.otir  sole  security  for  all  that  we  possess. 
cgrrgBt  proceeding  appeared  to  the  house  of 


commons,  who  are  the  natural  guajdians  of  the 
purity  of  parliament,  and  of  the  purity  of  every 
branch  of  Judicature,  a  most  reprehensible  and 
dangerous  practice,  tending  to  shake  the  very 
foundation  of  the  authority  of  the  house  of  peers  : 
and  they  branded  it  as  such  by  their  resolution. 

The  house  had  not  sufficient  evidence  to  enable 
them  legally  to  punish  this  practice,  but  they  had 
enough  to  caution  tlrem  against  all  confidence  iit 
the  authors  and  abettors  of  it.  They  performed 
their  duty  in  humbly  advisinij  his  majesty  against 
the  employment  of  such  ministers  ;  but  his  nia- 
jiesly  was  advised  to  keep  those  ministers,  and  to 
dissolve  that  parliament.  The  house,  aware  of  tJic 
importance  and  urgency  of  its  duty  with  regard  to 
the  British  interests  in  India,  which  were  and  are 
in  the  utmost  disorder,  and  in  the  utmost  peril, 
most  humbly  requested  his  majesty  not  to  dissolve 
tlie  parliament  during  the  course  of  their  very 
critical  proceedings  on  that  subject.  His  majesty's 
gracious  condescension  to  that  request  was  con- 
veyed in  the  royal  faith,  pledged  to  a  house  of 
parliament,  and  solemnly  delivered  from  the 
throne.  It  was  but  a  very  few  days  after  a  com- 
mittee had  been,  with  the  consent  and  concurrence 
of  tiie  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  appointed  for 
an  enquiry  into  certain  accounts  delivered  to  the 
house  by  the  court  of  directors,  and  then  actually 
engaged  in  that  enquiry,  tliat  the  ministers,  regard- 
less of  the  assurance  civeti  from  the  crown  to  ii 
house  of  commons,  did  dissolve  tJiat  parliament. 
We  most  humbly  submit  to  his  majesty's  con- 
sideration the  consequences  of  this  their  breach  of 
publick  faith. 

Whilst  the  members  of  the  bouse  of  commons, 
under  that  secunty,  were  engaged  in  his  majesty's 
and  the  national  business,  endeavours  were  in- 
dustriously used  to  calumniate  those  whom  it  was 
found  impracticable  to  corrupt.  The  repulation 
of  the  members,  and  the  reputation  of  tlie  house 
itself,  was  undermined  in  every  part  of  the  king- 
dom. 

In  tlie  speech  from  the  throne  relative  to  India, 
we  are  cautioned  by  the  ministers,  "  not  to  lose 
*'  sight  of  the  effect  any  measure  may  have  on  the 
"  constitution  of  our  country."  We  are  appre- 
hensive that  a  calumnious  rejKJrt,  spread  abroad  of 
an  attack  upon  his  majesty's  prerogative  by  the 
late  house  of  common.^,  may  have  made  an  im- 
pression on  his  royal  mind,  and  havi>  given  occa- 
sion to  this  unusual  admonition  to  the  present. 
This  attack  is  charged  to  have  l)een  made  in  the 
late  parliament,  by  a  biil  which  passed  the  house 
of  commons  in  the  late  session  of  that  parliamejit, 
for  the  regulation  of  the  affairs,  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  commerce,  and  for  the  annudment 
of  the  government  of  this  nation,  in  the  East 
Indies. 

Tfiat  his  majesty  and  his  people  may  have  an 
opp<irtunity  of  entering  into  llic  ground  of  this 
injurious  charge,  we  beg  leave  humbly  to  acquaint 
his  majesty,  ttial,  far  from  having  made  any  in- 
fringement whatsoever  nn  any  part  o(  his  royal 
prerogative,  thai  bill  did.  fur  u  limited  time,  give 


:ative  to 


to  his  majesty  certain  powers  never  before  pos- 
sessed by  the  crown  ;  and  for  this  his  prtscnt  mi- 
nisters (who,  rather  than  fall  short  in  llie  number 
of  their  calumniejs,  employ  some  that  are  contra- 
dictory) have  slandered  this  house  as  aiming  at 
the  extension  of  an  unconstitutional  influence  in 
his  majesty's  crown.  This  pretended  attempt  to 
encrease  the  influence  of  tlie  crown  they  were 
weak  enough  to  endeavour  to  persuade  his  ma- 
jesty's people  was  amongst  the  causes  which  ex- 
cited his  majesty's  resentment  against  his  late 
ministers. 

Further,  to  remove  the  impressions  of  this  ca- 
lumny concerning  an  attempt  in  the  house  of 
commons  against  his  prerogative,  it  is  proj>er  to 
inform  his  majesty,  that  the  territorial  possessions 
in  tlje  East  Indies  never  have  been  declared  bv 
any  publick  judgment,  act,  or  instrument,  or  any 
resolution  of  parliament  whatsoever,  to  be  the 
subject  matter  of  his  majesty's  prerogative ;  nor 
have  they  ever  been  understood  as  belonging  to 

'his  ordinary  administration,  or  to  be  annexed  or 
tinited  to  his  crown ;  but  tliat  they  arc  acrjuisi- 
tions  of  a  new  and  peculiar  description,"  unknown 
to  the  ancient  executive  constitution  of  this 
country. 

From  time  to  time,  therefore,  parliament  pro- 
vided for  their  government  according  to  its  dis- 
cretion, and  to  its  opinion  of  what  was  required 
by  the  publick  necessities.     We  do  not  know  that 

.his  majesty  was  entitled,  by  prerogative,  to  exer- 

'cise  any  act  of  authority  whatsoever  in  the  com- 
pany's atTairs,  or  that,  in  elTect,  such  authority  has 
ever  been  exercised.  His  majesty's  patronage  was 
not  taken  away  by  that  bill ;  beciiuse  tt  is  notorious 
that  his  majejsty  never  originally  had  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  single  officer,  civil  or  military,  in  the 
company's  establishment  in  India ;  nor  has  the 
least  degree  of  patronage  ever  been  acquired  to 
the  crown  in  any  otiier  manner  or  measure,  than 
aa  Uie  power  was  thought  expedient  to  be  granted 
by  net  of  parliament ;  that  is,  by  the  very  same 
autiiority  by  which  the  oflFlces  were  disposed  of 
and  regulated  in  the  hill,  which  his  majesty's  ser- 
vants have  falsely  and  injuriously  represcnteti  as 
infringing  upon  the  prerogative  of  the  crown. 

Before  the  year  1773  the  whole  administration 
of  India,  and  the  whole  patronage  to  office  there, 
wa»  in  the  hands  of  the  East-India  company.  Tlie 
East-India  company  is  not  a  branch  of  his  majesty's 
prerogative  administration,  nor  does  that  body  ex- 
ercise any  species  of  authnritv  under  it,  nor  imiced 
from  any  British  tit1e»  that  does  not  derive  all  its 

J^;al  validity  from  acts  of  parliament. 

When  a  claim  was  asserted  to  the  India  territo- 

*  The  tMTltorial  poMtaaiom  in  (h(!  East  Inilles  were  acquired 
lo  Ihe  comprtny.  in  virtur  of  Rrniils  from  the  Or«t  Mogul  in  Ihe 
nuturp  of  oWccs  an«l  juriMliciiotis,  to  l>e  \\t\d  under  him,  and  de- 
Iw-ii'i.nt  iii>ori  hit  fn>wti ,  «*-ith  the  CTprcss  condttion  of  beinc 
■rilers  from  Ai«  court,  mu\  of  p«viD|t  an  uinual  Irl- 
I  ircasurr     It  n  (nif  that  tin  ot)e<ilence  U  yielded  to 

and  (or  wme  timr  I'l^t  ili'-ro  has  been  no  payment 
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«o  conditioned,  that 

■  Britain  a*  tributary 

'ects— to  suppo»e  the 

lun  Vij id- to  suppose  it  goo*\  for 
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rial  possessions  in  tlie  occupation  of 
tiicse  possessions  were  not  nlaimed  as  pi 
maiesty's  patrimonial  estate,  or  a*  a  ( 
ancient  inheritance  of  his  crown,  1 
claimed  for  the  publick.  And  when  | 
were  made  witli  the  East-India  coni|mn; 
ing  any  composition  for  the  holding,  or 
cipatton  of  tJie  profits,  of  those  lerri 
agreement  was  made  with  the  publid 
preambles  of  the  several  acts  have  ufl 
stated  it.  These  agreements  were  not  f 
nominally)  witli  his  majesty,  but  with  p 
and  the  bills  making  and  establishing-  tf 
ments  always  originated  in  this  house ; 
propriated  the  money  to  await  the  di«j 
parliament,  without  the  ceremony  of  pf« 
sent  from  the  crown  even  so  much  af 
by  any  of  his  ministers :  which  previool 
an  observance  of  decorum,  not  indeel 
right,  but  generally  paid  when  a  new  [ 
tion  takes  place  in  any  part  of  his  maj< 
rogative  revenue*. 

In  pursuance  of  a  right  thus  uoifon 
nised,  and  uniformly  acted  on,  when  | 
undertook  the  reformation  of  the  East-Il 
pany  in  1773,  a  conmiission  was  appoidi 
commission  in  the  late  bill  was  appoints 
was  made  to  continue  for  a  term  of  ye* 
commission  in  the  late  bill  wa*  to  coal 
the  commissioners  were  named  in  parli 
in  the  late  bill  they  were  named.  At 
ceived,  so  they  held  their  offices,  whoUf 
dent  of  tlie  crown ;  they  held  them  nl 
term  ;  they  were  not  removable  by  an  i 
either  house,  or  even  of  both  houses  I 
ment,  a  precaution  observed  in  the  late 
ttve  to  the  commissioners  proposed  thd 
were  they  bound  by  the  strict  rules  of  pf 
which  regulated  and  restrained  tJie  latfl 
sioners  against  all  possible  abuse  of  a  pal 
could  not  fiui  of  being  diligently  and : 
watched  by  the  ministers  of  ilie  crowni 
proprietors  of  the  stock,  as  well  as  by  pi 
Their  proceedings  were,  in  tliat  bill,  d 
be  of  such  a  nature,  as  easily  to  »ul>j«!l 
the  strictest  revision  of  both,  in  case  d 
versa  tion. 

In  the  year  1780,  an  act  of  parliaTg 
made  provision  for  the  government  ol 
ritoHe^s  for  another  four  years,       "^ 
of  reference  to  prerogative  ;   nor 
jcction  taken  at  the  second,  n^ore 
of  those  periods,  as  if  an  infrin 
made  upon  the  rights  of  the  rrownj! 
jesty's  ministers  have  thought  fit  to 


lef^Bl  dtOleuHie^  to  l>e  tiunnounted,  l>elhr« 
fijiglnnd  can  acknowle<1^  the  lCa»t  India 
arthir*  to  be  ft  Bubiect  matter  of  prtrvgHiln 
within  the  verge  of  EnKliihjuri»|uii 'tri.  ■ 
lous  Bp*cie»  of  power  and  propertv  '^^^V.! 

company     Our  Ensliih  prerog*''^  -mta^ 

pies. much  le*s  pn  (■••<Uiit>,  In  w}i  •<  .'.rtoesflj 

Nothinfr  but  I  on    r,f  ^.,t1»i 

British  »ubje<  .  ind  in  trttj 

which  he  is  (i  iiii»new  IntTK 

linmriit  may  aci  wt5>cly  or  un\%l»e]y,  Justly  ttrt 
llnmcDt  alone  is  coiD()«tent  to  it. 


QmiMion  as  an  entire  innovation  on  the 
tion,  and  the  setting  up  a  new  onler  and 
I  the  nation,  tending  to  tlie  subversion  of 
iarch\  itself. 

e  government  of  the  Elast  ludiea,  other 
his  majesty's  prerogative,  be,  in  effect,  a 
ifder  in  the  commonwealth,  this  order  lias 
Bted ;  because  tJxe  East  India  company  tia.s 
ly  years  enjoyed  it  in  the  fullest  extent, 
s  at  tliis  day  enjoy  the  whole  adminislra- 
those  provinces,  and  the  patronage  to  of- 
ougiiout  that  ^reat  empire,  except  as  it  is 
led  by  act  of  parliament. 
t  the  ill  condition,  and  ill  administration  of 
ipanv's  afTairs,  which  indnced  this  house 
as  a  temporary  establishment)  to  vest  the 
wers  which  tlie  company  did  before  pos- 
id  no  other,)  for  a  limited  time,  and  under 
ct  directions,  in  proper  haiid.s,  until  they 
;  restored,  or  further  provision  made  con- 
them.  It  was  tljerefore  no  creation  what- 
a  new  power,  but  the  removal  of  an  old 
ong  since  created,  and  then  existing,  from 
lagement  of  those  persons  who  had  nia- 
and  dangerously  abused  their  trust.  Tliis 
rhich  well  knows  the  parliamenLary  origin 
B  company's  powers  and  privileges,  and  is 
►rant  or  nepli<?ent  of  the  authority  which 
L  tliose  powers  and  privileges  in  others,  if 
nd  the  pub  lick  safety  so  require,  is  con- 
I  itself,  that  it  no  more  creates  a  new  order 
ate^  by  makin;^  occasional  trustees  for  the 
I  of  tlie  company,  than  it  originailv  did  in 
much  more  permanent  trust  to  the  direc- 
o  the  general  court  of  that  body.  Ttie  mo- 
»f  the  East  India  company  was  a  dcroga- 
n  the  general  freedom  of  trade  belonging 
wjesty's  people.  Tlie  powers  of  govern- 
id  of  peace  and  war,  are  parts  of  preroga- 
he  highest  order.  Of  our  competence  to 
llie  rights  of  all  his  subjects  by  act  of 
:nt,  and  to  ve.«t  those  high  and  eminent 
tves  even  in  a  particular  company  of  mer- 

lempt  upon  clmrten  and  ttie  prWilcgw  of  the  corpo- 
lOf  Uw"  ktngilum  in  the  reiims  of  Tharle^  the  KecomI 
tlic  Seccod,  WW  mode  by  the  •■  ■  —  "  nns  cnrritd 
onUnary  coane  of  law,  in  ecu;  i  for  (he  !>e- 

be  pnoeriy  and  franchiMs  <  Thin  a(- 

t  bjr  tbt  ertMt-H wt»  attenrl^'l  iv, ^k  «e  »iirine« 

We  rlsttti  of  the  city  of  Ix>n'loii.  and  oi  nil  the  ci-jm- 
nttllna.  were  tjv  •olemn  .i'i>lsrmcnt  of  law  -liclnre't  for- 
^tkrlr  fninchi*e»,  privileges.  propertif»,  nnd  (.-states 
H|Mli«d  Into  the  hancltortbeorowa.  I'he  injurv 
^■ewn;  the  rcdrem  wai  by  pnrliainent.  A  biH'wu!! 
iBflke  htnitf  of  rnwmoni,  by  M'hirh  the  jii<lfrnieut 
'  ellv  of  l.oniirm,  and  a)!;iin»i  the  ooinpanif-^,  wait  re- 
rl  tliik  bill  p)i>s>ed  llic  bfiiise  oflorilj*  wiltKnit  ;ii>v  foni* 
I  OD  their  juris'lirtlon.  alihouirh  the  bill  wasfor 
neni  in  law     Kv  thm  act.  winch  i*  In  ihete- 

J  Mnry.  chap  R  the  <juf*tinn  of  lorfeiiiire  of 

Ittr  ever  Iiik^-i]  ""ii  m(  \\:r  ukv.it  r.|  nnvrourt  of  l»w. 
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'  chants,  there  has  been  no  question.  We  beg  leave 
most  humbly  to  claim  a.s  our  nght,  and  as  a  right 
which  this  house  has  always  used,  to  frame  such 
bjlls,  for  the  regulation  of  that  commerce,  and  of 
the  territories  held  by  the  East  India  company, 
and  every  thing  relating  to  them,  as  to  our  dis- 
cretion shall  seem  fit :  and  we  assert  and  main- 
tain, that  therein  we  follow,  and  do  not  innovate 
on  the  constitution. 

That  his  majesty's  ministers,  misled  by  their 
ambition,  have  endeavoured,  if  possible,  to  fonn 
a  faction  in  the  country  against  the  popular  part 
of  the  constitution ;  and  have  therefore  thought 
proper  to  add  to  tlicir  slanderous  accusation 
against  a  house  of  parliament,  relative  to  his  ma- 
jesty's prerogcitive,  another  of  a  different  nature, 
calculated  for  the  purjiosc  of  raising  fears  and  jea- 
lousies among  the  corporate  bodic'*  of  the  king- 
dom, aiid  of  persuading  tminfornied  persons  be- 
longing to  those  corporations  to  look  to,  and  to 
make  addresses  to,  them  as  protectors  of  their 
rights,  under  their  several  charters,  from  tlie  de- 
signs wliieh  they,  without  any  gjound,  charged 
tlie  then  house  of  commons  to  have  formed 
against  charters  in  general.  For  this  pur|x>se 
they  have  not  scrupled  to  assert,  that  the  exertion 
of  hip  majesty's  prerogative  in  tlie  late  precipitate 
change  in  his  administration,  and  the  dissolution 
of  the  late  parliament,  were  measures  adopted  in 
order  to  rescue  the  people  and  their  rights  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  house  of  commons,  their  repre- 
fientafives. 

We  trust  that  his  majesty's  subjects  are  not  yet 
so  far  deluded  as  to  believe  that  the  charters,  or 
tliat  any  other  of  their  local  or  general  privileges, 
can  have  a  solid  security  in  any  place  but  wh;re 
tluit  security  has  always  been  looked  for,  and  ul- 
wavs  found,  in  the  house  of  commons.  Miserable 
and  precarious  indeed  would  be  the  state  of  their 
franchises,  if  they  were  to  find  no  defence  but 
fromi  that  quarter  from  whence  they  have  always 
been  attacked.*  But  the  late  house  of  commons, 
in  passing  that  bill,  made  no  attack  upon  any 

but  by  a  mnjority  of  one  in  the  lords ;  and  it  was  entirely  lost  by  a 
prorojmtion,  wti'ioh  i«  the  art  nf  the  crown.    Smnll.  iriHeeft,  woii 

ihe  «<H'uritv  whirit  ■'  < "•—.<. f  London  enj^-  -■  '   !-' ■-.•the 

nft  <>r  William  ;if  'i  nil  thp  oil:  .iis, 

sj-cured  by  no  si  hour,  ii  sii  I'ln- 

ployed  nifainM  11.-.,.      i ...    v.^  .-.  strict  law  h  i-cn 

rrndcrpfl  very  d«-lic»tp    by  the  saou!  means  tv  ;i|- 

most  iinmeasiired  lecnl  po'wcn  retidlniy  (ttiid  In  "  e« 

>lnn«t'rou«ly  refidinc)  in  Ihe  crown,  are  kept  will,. ,iid<i; 

1  mean,  that  ilron«  *uperintcndinir  power  in  the  hou»r  t»i  com- 
moiw,  which  iiieofiHiderate  people  have  been  prevailed  on  to 
condemn  an  trcnchinp  on  preroi^ative.  Strict  law  is  by  nornenns 
lurh  a  friend  In  the  ri^ht.i  of  the  subject,  aa  they  have  been  ihukUI 
tn  believe.  Iliey.  who  have  been  most  converMot  in  this  Winilnf 
leaniing,  will  be'ntu^t  seniiible  of  Uie  danxer  of  KdbmitiinK  cor- 
porate riKhiH  of  high  potiticai  importance  to  these  AulK.rdinate 
iribunali.  The  Rcnerol  head*  of  law  on  that  subject  arc  vtil^r 
and  trivial  On  ili«in  thc-rc  is  not  mui^h  uiii-viIkii  Hut  II  l«  nur 
from  ea«v  '  le<H 

of  action,  ^1  -  so 

much  laxity  ■  ot 

prejudice,  uIirI.  ^er 

lho«e  eorponilif.r,  i  ur, 

that  every  ^ubl.|  '  I  to 

conlroul  •"  to*uperiuiii  niirt 

cau«c.    In  ihi*  ri'Bvjii  :.  n-n 

on  a  corporate  n^ht  oi  -'       '  ;      '  huI 

prudence  make  uo  imall  purt  of  the  i  >  r 

Btiona  a  couft  of  law  ta  not  comp*  I  i<pt 

at  Uie  least  folennixtuie  of  much  Idrri  uld 

have  no  other  efTect,  than  wli< 
"f  the  court,  in  which  fuch  ii 
bc«ide<i  to  be  remarked,  that 
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powers  or  privfleges,  except  such  as  a  fioiise  of 
fomnioiiB  hrts  frequently  attacketl,  and  will  attack, 
(and  tJiey  trust,  in  the  end,  with  llieir  wouiod  suc- 
cess,) that  is,  upon  those  which  are  corrui|)lly  and 
oppressively  administered  ;  and  this  house  do  faith- 
fully assure  his  majesty,  that  wewiK  correct,  and, 
if  necessary  for  the  purpose,  as  far  as  in  us  lies,  will 
wholly  destroy,  every  species  of  power  and  autho- 
rity exercised  by  British  subjects  to  the  oppression ^ 
wrong,  and  detriment,  of  the  people,  and  to  the 
impoverishment  and  desolation  of  the  countries 
subject  to  it. 

The  propagpitors  of  the  calumnies  against  that 
house  of  parliament  have  been  indefatis^ble,  in 
exaggerating  Uie  supposed  injury  done  to  ihe  East- 
India  company  by  the  suspension  of  the  authori- 
ties which  they  have,  in  every  instance,  abused  ; 
as  if  power  had  been  wrested,  by  wrong  and  vio- 
lence, from  just  and  prudent  hands :  but  tlicy 
liave,  with  equal  care,  concealed  the  weighty 
grounds  and  reasons  on  which  that  house  had 
adopted  the  most  moderate  of  all  pos,^ible  expe- 
dients for  rescuing  tlie  natives  of  India  from 
oppression,  and  for  saving  the  interest  of  the  real 
and  honest  proprietors  of  their  stock,  as  well  as 
tliat  great  national,  commercial  concern,  from 
imminent  ruin. 

The  ministers  aforesaid  have  also  caused  it  to  be 
reported,  that  the  house  of  commons  have  confis- 
cated the  property  of  the  East-India  company.  It 
is  the  reverse  of  truth.  The  whole  management 
was  a  trust  for  the  proprietors,  under  their  own 
inspection,  (and  it  was  so  provided  for  in  the  bill,) 
and  under  the  inspection  of  parliament.  That  bill, 
so  far  from  confiscating  (he  company's  property, 
was  the  only  one  whicli.  for  several  years  past,  did 
not,  in  some  shape  or  other,  affect  their  property, 
or  restrain  tlicm  in  the  disposition  of  it. 

If  is  proper  that  his  majesty  and  all  his  people 
should  be  informed,  that  the  house  of  commons 
have  proceeded,  with  regard  to  the  East- India 
contpany,  with  a  degree  of  care,  circumspection, 
and  deliberation,  which  has  not  been  equalled  in 
the  history  of  parliamentary  proeeeilings.  For 
sixteen  years  the  state  and  contlition  of  thai  body 
has  never  been  wholly  out  of  their  view :  in  the 
year  1767  the  house  took  those  objects  into  con- 
sideration, in  a  committee  of  the  whole  house: 


feiture  sboutd  be  adjuHifed,  Ihe  court  of  law  hJU«  no  power  to 
modify  or  mittKate  The  whole  fraiictijse  is  annihilated,  and 
the  corporate  pro|jerly  got*  iulo  Hie  handn  of  Uie  crown.  They 
who  hold  Ihe  new  doctrines  concemintf  the  power  of  the  hous«  of 
coinnioni*,  oiiirht  well  to  consider  in  such  a  case  by  what  mean*  the 
rorporate  riijnL'i  rould  be  revived,  or  the  properly  oould  here- 
covered  oui  of  the  h>ind«  of  the  crown.  But  psjrlfatni'nt  can  do 
whfti  the  courtii  neither  ran  do  nor  ought  lo attempt.  I'arlian>enl 
i%  eompeteiU  to  g'ivc  due  weight  lo  all  political  ccmsiderotioru. 
It  may  modify,  it  may  tnititmte.  and  it  may  render  perfectlv  se- 
cure, all  that  it  doe»  not  think  flt  to  take  awsy.  It  ta  not  tiVelv 
that  pnrliatDcnt  will  ever  draw  to  ittteirthe  co^izance  of  ques- 
tion* conceminff  ordinary  corporations,  Ikrther  than  lo  protc-ct 
them  ill  caae  attcmpta  are  made  to  induce  a  forfeiture  of  their  frnn- 
chisc*. 

The  ca*<  of  the  East-India  compnny  is  diflereiit  even  from  Ihnl 
or  tbe  greatest  of  these  rorporalioni).  No  monopoly  of  trade, 
beyond  Hieir  rtwn  limils,  is  vested  in  Ihe  corixirate  b<xly  of  tiny 
town  or  )•)'■,  '  ■  .,'ilom.  Even  within  theM- liniiiK  the  mn- 
nofmly  is  The  company  has  Ihe  miinnpoly  of  the 

trade  of  I.  11     The  flrst  coriwirntion  <i(  i]\e  k'in);dom 

haH  for  ih* |i .  1  "t  Its  iurisdirlion  only  a  few  mailers  ol  tub- 

ordini>ry  nollre  The  Ka-st-India  <*i>ntpnny  jrovern*  an  empire 
tluoueh  all  iM  cotiieriis,  and  all  its  <lcpunmetit»,  from  the  lowest 


the  business  was  pursued  in  ihe  foil 
in  the  year  1772,  two  committees  were  a 
for  the  same  purpose,  which  examined  into 
aHkirs  with  much  diligence,  and  made  very  amj 
reports:  in  tlie  year  1773,  the  proceedings  •( 
carried  to  an  act  of  parliament,  which  proved 
effectual  to  its  purpose  :  the  oppressions  and  aba 
in  India  have  since  rather encreased  than  dimioi 
ed,  on  account  of  the  greatness  of  the  temptstiai 
and  convenience  of  tlie  opportunities,  w] 
the  better  of  the  legislative  provisions  c 
against  ill  practices,  then  in  their  begmnii 
somurh  that,  in  1781,  two  coinmitle«a  we: 
iiistttiited,  who  have  made  seventeen  re: 
was  upon  the  most  minute,  exact,  and 
collection  and  discussion  of  facts,  that 
house  of  commons  proceeded  in  the  rel 
they  attempted  in  the  administration  of  In 
which  has  been  frustrated  by  ways  and  nji 
most  di-shonourable  to  his  majesty's  goiei 
and  tlie  most  pernicious  to  the  conslitutiou 
kingdom.  His  majesty  was  so  sensible  of 
orders  in  the  company's  administratioD, 
consideration  of  that  subject  was  no  leai 
times  recommended  to  this  house  in  spei 
die  throne. 

The  result  of  the  parliamentary  enqui 
been,  that  the  East- India  company  wai ' 
tally  corrupted,  and  totally  perverted 
purposes   of  its   institution,  whether  pol 
commercial ;   that  the  powers  of  war  and 
given  by  the  cliurler  had  been  abused, by 
hostilities  in  every  quarter  for  the  purpc^ 
pine;  that  almost  all  the  treaties  of  peace  t: 
made,  have  only  given  cause  to  so  many 
of  publick  faith  ;  that  countries  once  the 
rishing  are  reduced  to  a  state  of  indigeni 
cay,  and  depopulation,  to  the  diminittioQ 
strength,  and  to  the  infinite  dishonour  a* 
tional  character ;  that  the  laws  of  tliis 
are  notoriously,  and  almost  in  every  inituii 
spised  :  that  the  servants  of  the  company 
purchase  of  qualifications  to  vote  iu  the 
court,  and,  at  length,  by  getting  the  com 
self  deeply  in  their  debt,  have  obtained  tl 
and  absolute  mastery  in  the  body,  by  wb 
ought  to  liave  been    ruled  and  mcrcctl. 
their  malversations  in  office  are  suppotted 


office  of  economy  to  ihe  ' 
which  (Jrcat  Bniain  is  in 
To  leave  Ihew  conc<-ni* 
raadncJWi  ta  leave  tl.t  n  i 
principlesof  aconll'ii        i 
the  whole  lewlMati'      \ 
abuses,  which  art  > 
they  jffffei.    The  i 
rour«;  but  ilwi  oby 
and  ns  no  oihcr  can  ri  •_ 
fittest  thai  sovereifrn  an 
most  likely  to  be  attend 


<taie-«ai 


These  corrective*  are  funn^ind  nv  tfte  natntvl  __^_ 
haroentary  proceed  ln(r$,  and  by  the  iaHoitdy  <M*W]"5m 
tern  who  compoae  the  tvro  hmiv*     In  eOm  aM  '""s 


form  a  vast  number,  vnri''  '  ««la»ofM^*t; 

The  fulness,  the  ftcedom  ity,  oC  apt !!■■*.;  J 

ea.«y  to  distinn^ish  what 

nations  of  equity  and  rea 

an<l  the  diflerriit  as|ieriti 

f  ui'h  other.    S»  far  fron 


tick  of  the  proceedinK*  ot  piiniiiiin-nt,  wtMlmrflMlv' 
Hny  parliamentary  pro<'c«sroay  tiejtsctiieialMRttV' 
thai  it  is  found  incomplete  and  inewcttML 
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it\g  c^Tjecked  by  the  company.  The  whole  of 
fiair^  of  that  body  are  ictluced  to  a  most  pe- 
^  sJL%i.alion  ;  and  many  millions  of  innncent 
leser^'ing'  men,  who  are  under  the  protection 
»  tixition,  and  who  ought  to  be  protected  by 
S  oppressed  by  a  mostdesspotick  and  rapacious 
ny.  The  company  and  their  servants  have 
pt-liened  tliemselves  by  this  rontederaey,  have 
A  defiance  the  authority  and  admonitions  of 
ho\aae  employed  to  reform  them  ;  and  v^Jien 
liovisc  had  selected  certain  principal  delin- 
P**»  "whom  they  declared  it  the  duty  of  the 
'^•^^■y  to  recall,  the  company  held  out  iLs  leg^al 
nW^esag^ainst  all  reformation;  positively  refused 
ftC-kXl  them;  and  supported  those,  who  had  fallen 
oer  t>ie  just  censJire  of  this  house,  witli  new  and 
Wj5^r  marks  of  countenance  and  approbation. 
*^  late  house  discovering:  the  reversed  situa- 

*  of  llie  company,  by  which  the  nominal  ser- 
•to  ure  really  tlie  masters,  and  the  otfenders  are 
^^tn^  Uieir  own  judges,  thought  fit  to  examine 

*  the  state  of  their  commerce:  and  they  have 
***  discovered  that  their  commercial  affairs  are  in 

*  grtatest  disorder,  that  their  debts  have  accu- 
■•■ftted  beyond  any  present  or  obvious  future 
^»w  of  payment,  at  least  under  the  actual  admi- 

tion  of  their  affairs;  that  this  condition  of 
^£ast-India  company  has  begun  to  affect  the 
ng  fund  itself,  on  which  the  public  credit  of 
Icin^om   remits,  a  million  and  upwards  beinvc 
to  the  customs,  which  that  house  of  cotnmons, 
intentions  towards  t!ie  company  have  been 
ly  misrepresented,  were  indulgent  enough 
itc.     And  tlius,  instead  of  con  fiscal  in  jij  their 
y,  the  company  received  without  interest 
in  such  a  case  had  been  before  charged) 
i*e  of  a  very  large  sum  of  the  publick  money. 
revenues  are  under  the  peculiar  care  of  this 
e,  not  only  as  the  revenues  originate  from  us, 
i»,  on  every  failure  of  tlie  funds  set  apart  for 
OTt  of  Uic  national  credit,  or  to  provide  for 
lalional  atrenarlh  and  safety,  the  task  of  sup- 
every  deficiency  full;*  upon  his  majesty's 
mI  commons,  this  house  must,  in  effect,  tax 
people.     The  house  therefore,  at  every  rao- 
,  incur*  the  hazard  of  becoming  obnoxious  to 
inttitnents. 
tnemies  of  the  late  house  of  commons  re- 
cd.  if  possible,  to  brings  on  that  event.     Thcv 
endeKvoured  to  niisreprcsenl  the  provi- 
■  adopted  by  llie  house  of  commons  for 
off  this  invidious  necessity,  as  an  attack 
ri'^hts  of  the  luist- India  company  ;  for  they 
•new,  that,  on  the  one  hand,  if,  for  want  of 
regulation  and   relief,  the  company  should 
insolvent,  or  even  stop  paymeju,  the  na- 
ctedit  and  commerce  would  sustain  a  heavv 
Mid  that  calamity  would  be  justly  imputed 
Hiainenl.  which,  after  such   long  enfjisiries, 
"  ch  frequent  admonitions  from  his  majesty, 

'OftlK  mitreprrwntalion  bcin?  nn«r  completely 

(UAO doubt  trut  lh«ccmimllt<  r-  in  l)ii-.iinr1lain«fi(, 

•  Otie  minMeri  themMrlvmi,  wi  '  ■    ■    '.'round* 

■ItMtparliununitproc^FilH. .'  x'nloltic 

IftdrtaK  q([ the  company's  ■  he  trross- 


had  neglected  so  essential  and  so  urgent  an  article 
of  their  duty  :  on  the  other  hand  they  knew,  that, 
wholly  corrupted  as  the  company  i^.  nothing'  cf- 
fc'ctuul  could  be  done  to  preserve  that  interest  from 
ruin,  without  takings  for  a  time  the  national  ob- 
jects of  their  trusts  out  of  their  hands ;  and  then 
a  cry  would  be  industriously  raised  against  the 
house  of  commons,  as  depriving  British  subjects 
of  their  iei^al  privileg^es.  The  restraint,  being  plain 
and  simple,  must  be  easily  undersiood  by  thoa 
who  would  be  brought  with  ^rcal  (Jifficulty  to  com- 
prehend liie  intricate  detail  of  matters  of  fact, 
which  render  this  suspension  of  the  administra- 
lion  of  India  absolutely  necessary  on  motives  of 
justice,  of  policy,  of  publick  honour,  and  publick 
safety. 

The  house  of  commons  had  not  been  able  to  de- 
vise a  method,  by  which  the  redress  of  j^rievances 
could  be  effected  through  the  authors  of  those 
grievances  ;  nor  could  they  imagine  how  corrup-j 
tions  could  be  purified  by  the  corrupters  and  the 
corrupted ;  nor  do  we  conceive,  how  any  refor- 
mation can  proceed  from  the  known  abettors  and 
supporters  of  the  persons  who  have  been  guilty  of 
the  nrisdemeanors  which  parliament  has  repro- 
bated, and  who  for  their  own  ill  purposes  have 
given  countenance  to  a  false  and  delusive  state  of 
the  companv's  affairs,  fabricated  to  intslead  par- 
liament,, and  to  impose  upon  the  nation." 

Your  commons  feel,  with  a  just  resentment,  the 
inadequate  estimate  which  your  ministers  have 
formed  of  the  importance  of  this  great  concern. 
They  call  on  us  to  act  upon  the  principles  of  those 
who  have  not  emjuired  into  the  subject:  and  to 
condemn  those  wlio,  with  il»e  most  laudable  dili- 
gence, have  examined  and  scrutinized  every  part 
of  it.  The  deliberations  of  parliament  have  been 
broken  ;  the  season  of  the  year  is  unfavourable  ; 
many  of  us  are  new  members,  who  must  be  wholly 
unacquainted  with  the  subject,  which  lies  remote 
from  the  ordinury  course  of  general  information. 

We  are  cautioned  against  an  infringement  of 
the  couintilution  ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  know, 
what  Uic  secret  advisers  of  the  crown,  who  have 
driven  out  the  late  ministers  for  their  conduct  in 
parliament,  and  have  dissolved  the  late  parliament 
for  a  pretended  attack  upon  prerogative,  will  con- 
sider as  such  an  infringement.  We  are  not  fur- 
nished with  a  rule,  the  observance  of  which  can 
make  us  safe  from  tlie  resentmeni  of  the  crown, 
even  by  an  implicit  obedience  to  the  dictates  of 
the  ministers  wlio  have  advisetl  th;it  speech :  we 
know  not  how  soon  those  ministers  may  be  dis- 
avowed ;  and  how  soon  the  tneinl>ers  of  tJiis  house, 
for  our  very  agreement  with  them,  may  be  con- 
sidered Sis  objects  of  liis  majesty's  displeasure. 
Until  by  his  majesty's  gcKKlne-is  and  wisdom  the  late 
example  is  completely  done  away,  we  are  not  free. 

We  are  well  aware,  in  providing  for  tlie  affairs 
of  the  East,  with  what  an  adult  strength  of  abuse, 

ncM  of  lli«r  own  calumnin  upon  this  h«u1  By  dcliiv  the  new 
a»enibly  u  come  to  this  disKTacrftil  slluallon  of  Hllnwiliz  it  'fl- 
viiiend  of  eight  per  cent  bv  act  of  piirliunu-til,  withnul  Ihc  Icft^t 
oiatler  before  them  to  ju»Ufy  tl»c  (fraiiUng  of  tmy  dlvldcnO  at  oiL 
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and  of  wealth  and  influence  growing  out  of  that 
abuse,  his  majesty's  commons  had,  in  the  last  par- 
liament, and  we  still  have,  to  struggle.  We  are 
sensible  that  the  influence  of  that  wealth,  in  a 
much  larger  degree  and  measure  than  at  any  for- 
mer period,  may  have  penetrated  into  the  very 
quarter  from  whence  alone  any  real  reformation 
can  be  expected.* 

If,  therefore,  in  the  arduous  afiairs  recommend- 
ed to  us,  our  proceedings  should  be  ill  adapted, 
fiseble,  and  inefiectual ;  if  no  delinquency  should 
be  prevented,  and  no  delinquent  should  be  called 
to  account ;  if  every  person  should  be  caressed, 
promoted,  and  raised  in  power,  in  proportion  to 
the  enormity  of  his  offences ;  if  no  relief  should  be 
given  to  any  of  the  natives  unjustly  dispossessed 
of  their  rights,  jurisdictions,  and  properties ;  if  no 
cruel  and  unjust  exactions  shall  be  forborne ;  if  the 

•  This  will  be  erident  to  those  who  consider  the  number  and 
description  of  directors  and  servants  of  the  East  India  company, 
chosen  into  the  present  parliament  The  light  in  which  the  pre- 
sent ministers  hold  the  labours  of  the  house  of  commons,  in 
searching  into  the  disorders  in  the  Indian  administration,  and 
all  its  enoeavoora  for  the  relbrmation  of  the  government  there, 
without  any  distinction  of  times,  or  of  the  persons  concerned, 
will  appear  from  the  following  extract  flrom  a  speech  of  the  pre- 
sent lord  chancellor.  After  making  a  high-flown  panegyrick 
on  those  whom  the  bouse  of  commons  had  condenmed  by  their 
resolotiODa,  be  said—"  Let  us  not  be  misled  by  reports  from 
"committees  of  anotMer  house,  to  which,  I  again  repeat,  Ipa§  aa 


source  of  no  peculation,  or  oppressive  gain, 
be  cut  off;  if,  by  tlie  omission  of  the  opp 
ties  that  were  in  our  hands,  our  Indian 
should  fall  into  ruin  irretrievable,  and  in 
crush  the  credit,  and  overwhelm  the  reven 
this  country,  we  stand  acquitted  to  our 
and  to  our  conscience,  who  have  reluctant 
the  weightiest  interests  of  our  country,  ai 
the  most  critical  to  its  dignity  and  safety,  re 
the  sport  of  the  inconsiderate  and  unmeasun 
bition  of  individuak,  and  by  that  means  tl 
dom  of  his  majesty's  government  d^^raded 
publick  estimation,  and  the  policy  and  cfas 
of  this  renowned  nation  rendered  contempti 
the  eyes  of  all  Europe. 

It  passed  in  the  negative. 


"  SNiM  attention,  m  IwomU  dololMe  kUtorg^  RtkiMmtt 
"  Let  the  conduct  of  the  East-India  company  be  fiurljr  m 
"  enquired  inta  Let  it  be  acquitted  or  coDoemned  i^  nt 
"  brouffht  to  the  bar  of  the  house.  Without  entering  royi 
"  into  the  subject,  let  me  reply  in  a  few  wonto  to  an  obitn 
•*  which  fell  from  a  noble  aiia  learned  lord,  that  the  «■! 
"  finances  are  distressed,  and  that  they  owe,  at  thii  »■ 
"  million  sterling,  to  the  nation.  When  such  a  charge  If  ta 
"  will  parliament  in  its  justice  forget  that  the  conpasy  iin 
"  ed  from  employing  ikat  credit,  which  itt  gnat  »ni  Jbtr 
"aitaatloNgiTestoTtr' 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


AT  the  least  informed  reader  of  this  speech 
enabled  to  tnter  fully  into  the  spirit  of  the 
tion,  on  occasion  of  which  it  was  delivered, 
f  be  proper  to  acquaint  him,  that  among  the 
•  dependent  on  this  nation  in  the  sotitheru 
of  India,  the  most  considerable  at  present  h 
only  known  by  the  title  of  the  nabob  of  Arcot. 
prince  owed  the  establishment  of  his  go- 
nt,  against  the  claims  of  liis  elder  brother, 
1  as  those  of  other  competitors,  to  tlie  arms 
ifluence  of  the  British  East- India  company. 
lliu»  estahlishcd  in  a  considerable  part  of 
nninions  he  now  possesses,  he  bcjran,  about 
r  1765,  to  fonn,  at  the  instt;::ation  (as  he 
i)  of  Uie  servants  of  the  East- India  com- 
a  variety  of  designs  for  the  further  extension 
territories.  Some  years  after,  he  carried  hja 
to  certain  objects  of  interiour  arrangement, 
rcry  pernicious  nature.  None  of  these  de- 
M>ul<i  be  compassed  without  the  aid  of  the 
tny's  arms ;  nor  could  tfiose  arms  be  em- 
I  cooftistently  with  an  obedience  to  the  corn- 
orders.  He  was  therefore  advised  to  form 
i  secret,  but  an  equally  powerful,  interest 
^  the  aervant^  of  that  company,  and  among 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  By  eng^aging 
fa  his  interests,  the  use  of  the  compariy's 
might  be  obtained  without  their  ostensible 
iiy  ;  the  power  might  even  be  employed 
nee  of  the  authority  ;  if  the  case  should 
ti  in  trtith  it  often  aid  require;,a  proceed- 
that  degree  of  boldne&s. 


The  company  had  put  him  into  possession  of 
several  g^reat  cities  f»nd  magnihcent  cj\stles.  The 
good  order  of  his  affairs,  his  sense  of  personal  dig- 
nity, his  ideas  of  oriental  splendour,  and  the  habits 
of  an  Asialick  life,  (to  which,  being  a  native  of 
India,  and  a  Mahometan,  he  had  from  his  infancy 
been  inured,)  would  naturally  have  led  him  to  fix 
the  seat  of  his  government  within  his  own  domi- 
nions. Instead  of  tliis,  he  totally  sequestered  him- 
self from  his  country ;  and,  abandoning  all  ap- 
pearance of  state,  he  took  up  his  residence  in  an 
ordinary  house,  which  he  purchased  in  die  sub- 
urbs of  the  company's  factory  al  Madras.  In 
that  place  he  lias  lived,  without  removing  one  day 
from  tliencc,  for  several  years  past.  He  has  there 
continued  a  constant  cabal  with  the  company's 
servants,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  ;  cre- 
ating, out  of  the  ruins  of  the  country,  brilliant 
fortunes  for  those  who  will,  and  entirely  destroy- 
ing those  vrho  will  not,  be  subservient  to  his  pur- 
poses. 

An  opinion  prevailed,  strongly  confirmed  by 
several  passages  in  his  own  letters,  aj*  well  as  by  a 
combination  of  circumstances  forming  a  body  of 
evidence  which  cannot  be  resisted,  that  very  great 
sums  have  been  by  him  distributed,  through  a  long 
course  of  years,  to  some  of  tlie  company's  servants. 
Besides  these  presumed  payments  in  ready  money, 
(of  which,  from  the  nature  of  tlie  thing,  the  direct 
proof  is  very  diflBcult,)  debt*  have  at  sevcnd  pe- 
riods been  acknowledged  to  those  gentlemen,  to 
an  immense  amount :  that  is,  to  some  millions  of 
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sterling  money.  There  is  strong  reason  to  suspect, 
tliat  the  body  of  Uiese  debts  is  wholly  fictitious, 
and  was  never  created  by  money  hoiia  fide  lent. 
But  even  on  a  supposition  that  tliis  vast  siiitii  was 
really  advanced,  it  was  impossible  that  the  very 
reaUty  of  such  an  astonishing  transaction  should 
not  cause  some  degree  of  alarm,  and  incite  to  some 
Bort  of  enquiry. 

It  was  not  at  all  seemly,  at  a  moment  when  the 
company  itsetf  was  so  distressed,  as  to  require  a 
suspension,  by  act  of  parliament,  of  the  payment 
of  bills  drawn  on  them  from  India — and  also  a 
direct  tax  upon  every  house  in  Eng'land,  in  order 
to  facilitate  ihe  vent  of  their  goods,  and  to  avoid 
instant  insolvency — at  that  very  moment  that  their 
servants  should  appear  in  so  flourishing  a  condi- 
tion, as,  besides  ten  millmns  of  other  demands  on 
their  masters,  to  be  entitled  to  claim  a  debt  of 
three  or  four  millions  more  from  the  territorial 
revenue  of  one  of  their  dependent  princes. 

The  ostensible  peouiniary  transactions  of  the 
nabob  of  Arcot,  w'itli  very  private  persons,  are  so 
enormous,  that  they  evidently  set  aside  every  pre- 
tence of  policy,  which  mi^ht  induce  a  prudent 
government;  in  some  instances  to  wink  at  ordinary 
loose  practice  in  ili-manaj;^ed  departments.  No 
caution  could  be  too  great  in  handling  this  mat- 
ter; no  scrutiny  too  exact.  It  was  evidently  the 
interest,  and  as  evidently  at  least  in  the  power,  of 
the  creditors,  by  admitting  secret  prirticipation  in 
this  dark  and  undefined  concern,  to  spread  cor- 
rnption  to  the  greatest  and  the  most  alarming 
extent. 

These  facts  relative  to  the  debts  were  so  noto- 
rious, the  opinion  of  their  being  a  principal  source 
of  the  disorders  of  the  British  government  in  India 
was  so  undisputed  and  universal,  that  there  was 
no  party,  no  description  of  men  in  pailiaraent, 
who  diJ  not  think  themselves  bound,  if  not  in 
honour  and  conscience,  at  least  in  commwi  de- 
cency, to  institute  a  vigorous  enquiry  into  the 
very  bottom  of  the  business^  before  they  admitted 
any  part  of  that  vast  and  suspicious  charge  to  be 
laid  upon  an  exhausted  country.  Every  plan  con- 
curred in  directing  such  an  enquiry  ;  in  order  that 
whatever  was  discovered  to  be  corrupt,  fraudu- 
lent, or  oppressive,  should  lead  to  a  dtie  animad- 
versiorj  on  iheoflenders  ;  and  if  any  thing  fair  and 
equitable  in  its  origin  should  be  found  (nobody 
suspected  that  much,  comfraratively  speaking, 
would  be  so  foimd)  it  might  be  provided  fur;  in 
due  subordination,  liowever,  to  the  ease  of  the 
subject,  and  the  service  of  the  state. 

These  were  the  alleged  grounds  for  an  enquiry, 
."settled  in  all  the  bills  brouL^liit  into  parliament  re- 
lative to  India,  and  ihere  were  I  think  no  lesstfian 
four  of  them.  By  tlie  bdl,  commonly  called  Mr. 
Pitt's  bill,  the  enquiry  was  specially,  and  by  express 
■words,  committed  to  the  court  of  directors,  with- 
out any  reserve  for  the  interference  of  any  other 
person  or  persons  whaLwever.  It  wa*  ordered  that 
ihe\j  shoidd  make  the  empiirv  into  the  origin  and 
justice  of  these  debts,  as  fir  as  the  materials  in 
their  possc^saion  enabled  them  to  proceed  ;    and 


and 
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where  thetj  found  those  materials  de6i 
should  order  the  presidency  of  Fort  Sl 
[Madras]  to  complete  the  enquiry. 

The  ci>urt  of  directors  applied  ibennelves  to 
execution  of  the  trust  reposed  in  tbem.     ~ 
first  examined  into  the  amount  of  the  debt, 
they   computed^   at    compound    interest,  to 
2,945,600/.  sterling.      Whetlier   their   mod* 
computation,  either  of  the  original  sumn,  or  IJ 
amount  on  compound  interest,  was  exact,  tint 
whether  they  took  the  interest  too  high,  or  tki 
veral  capitals    too    low,    is    not   mar       ' 
whatever  principle  any  of  ihe  ndci 
made  up,  none  of  them  found   the  li' 
from  the  recital  of  tJie  act,  which   a- 
the  sums  claimed  were  *'  very  large." 
head  of  these   debts   tlie   directors  com; 
•2,465,680/.  sterling.      Of  the 
debt  the  directors  heard  notbin 
they  say,  that,  "  although  they  had 
"  written  to  the  nabob  of  .A.rcot 
"  servants,   respecting   the   debt,    vet 
"  never  been  able  to  trace  the  orujin 
"  to  obtain  any  satisfactory  injbrmatim 
•*  subject." 

The  court  of  directors,  after  stating  the 
stances  under  which  the  debts  appeared 
to  have  been  contracted,  add  as  follows 
"  these  reasons  we   should    have  tJioupht 
"  duty  to  enquire  very  minntely  into  ihoue 
"  even  if  tlie  act  of  parliament  had  been 
"  the  subject,  before  we  concurred  in  any 
"  for  their  payment.     But  with  the 
"junctions  of  the  act  before  us,  to  i 
"  their  nature  and  origin,  we  are  ind 
"  bound  to  direct   such  an  enquiry 
"  tuted."      They  then  order  tlie   president 
council  of  Madras  to  enter  into  a  full  examin: 
&c.  &c. 

The  directors,  having  drawn  up  thetr 
the  presidency  on  these  principles,  commn 
the  draught  of  the  eeneral  letter  in  w' 
orders  were  contained  to  the  board  of  l«i> 
ty's  ministers,  and  other  servants  lately  cow 
bv  Mr.  Pitt's  East-India  act.     These 
who  had  just  carried  through  parlial 
ordering  a  specifick  enqiiiry,  ifiuiiediui 
imotlicr  letter,  on  a  principle  directly 
that  which  was  prescribed  by  the  aii 
ment,  and   followed  by  the  director*.    I 
second  orders,  all  idea  of  an  enquirv  iulo 
tice  and  oriicin  of  the  pretended  debts, 
of  tlie  last,  the  greatest,  and  the  mmt 
to  suspicion,  is  abandoned.    Tliey  ore  aJI 
and  established  witliout  any  investtealif* 
ever ;    except   some  privnle  conArttif* 
agents  of  the  claimants  is  to  pass  fi>f  ^ 
gation  ;  and  a  fund  for  their  discharp' 
and  set  apart  out  of  the  revenues  of  th*  C«n< 
— To  this  arrang^ement  In  favour  of  tl«tf  ^ 
servants  suspected  of  corruption,  and  o 
disobedience,  the  directors  of  the  VjmX  ' 
pany  were  ordered  to  set  their  huMU, 
to  arise  from  their  own  conviction  And 
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contradiction  to  their  recorded  sentiments, 
iar  Mroiig  remonstrance,  and  their  declared 
•e  of  their  duty,  as  well  under  their  general 
M  snd  their  oath  as  directors,  as  under  the  ex- 
■s  injunrtions  of  an  act  of  parHament. 
The  principles  upon  wJiich  this  summary  pro- 
idingf  was  adopted  by  the  mrnisterial  board,  are 
ited  by  themiiclves  in  a  number  in  tlie  appendix 
Ihis  speech. 

By  another  section  of  tlie  same  act,  the  same 
*nt  of  directors  were  ordered  to  take  into  con- 
denilion  and  to  decide  on  the  indeterminate 
^ts  of  the  rajah  of  Tanjore  and  the  nabob  of 
iltot ;  and  in  this,  as  in  the  former  case,  no  power 
f  appeal,  revision,  or  alteration,  was  reser^'ed  to 
(jr  other.  It  was  a  jurisdiction,  in  a  cause  he- 
een  party  and  party,  pven  to  the  court  of  di- 
slors  specifically.  It  was  known  that  the  terri- 
of  the  former  of  these  princes  had  been 
'.  invaded  and  pillaged,  and  the  prince  deposed 
imprisoned,  by  the  company's  servants,  infiu- 
by  the  intrigues  of  the  latter,  and  for  the 
of  paying:  his  pretended  debts.  Tlie  corn- 
id,  in  the  year  1775,  ordered  a  restoration 
rajah  to  his  povemment,  under  certain  ron- 
Thc  rajah  complained  tliat  his  territories 
not  been  completely  restored  to  !iim ;  and 
no  part  of  his  goods,  money,  revenues,  or  re- 
I,  unjustly  taken  and  withheld  from  him,  were 
returned.  The  nabob,  on  the  other  Imnd, 
ceaaed  to  claim  tlie  country  itself,  and  car- 
a  continued  train  of  negocialion,  that  it 
again  be  gii'cn  up  to  him,  in  violation  of 
>mpany's  publick  faith. 
directors,  in  obedience  to  this  part  of  the  j 


act,  ordered  an  enquiry,  and  came  to  a  determi- 
nation to  restore  certain  of  his  territories  to  the 
rajah.  The  ministers  proceeding  as  in  the  former 
case,  without  hearing  any  party,  rescinded  the 
decision  of  the  direr  tors,  refused  the  restitution  of 
the  territory,  am!  without  reo^ard  to  the  condition 
of  the  country  oi  Tanjore,  which  had  been  within 
a  few  years  four  times  plundered,  (twice  by  tlie 
nabob  of  Arcot,  and  twice  by  enemies  brought 
upon  it  solely  by  the  politicks  of  the  same  nabob, 
the  declared  enemy  of  that  people,)  and,  without 
discounting  a  shilling  for  their  sufferings,  they 
accumulate  an  arrear  of  about  400,000  pounds  of 
pretended  tribute  to  this  enemy  ;  and  then  they 
order  the  directors  to  put  their  hands  to  a  now 
adjudication,  directly  contrary  to  a  judgment  in 
a  judicial  character  and  trust,  solemnly  given  by 
them,  and  entered  on  their  records. 

These  proceedings  naturally  called  for  some  en- 
quiry. On  the  28th  of  February,  1785,  Mr.  Fox 
made  the  following  motion  in  the  bouse  of  com- 
mons, after  moving  that  the  clauses  of  the  act 
should  be  read — "  Tliat  the  proper  officer  do  lay 
•'  before  this  house  copies  and  extracts  of  all  let- 
"  ters  and  orders  of  the  court  of  directors  of  the 
"  united  East-India  company,  in  pursuance  of  the 
"  injunctions  contained  in  the  37th  and  38th 
"  clauses  of  the  said  act ;"  and  the  question  being 
put,  it  passed  in  the  negative  by  a  very  great 
majority. 

The  last  speech  in  the  debate  was  the  following; 
which  is  given  to  the  publick,  not  as  being  more 
wortliy  of  its  attention  than  others,  (some  of  which 
were  of  consummate  ability,)  but  as  entering  more 
into  die  detail  of  the  subject. 
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times  we  live  in,  Mr.  Speaker,  have  been 
mhcd  by  extraordinary  events.  Habituated, 
B8  we  are,  to  uncommon  combinations 
md  of  affairs,  I  believe  nobody  recollects 
;  more  surprising  than  the  spectacle  of 
The  right  honourable  gentleman,* 
conduct  is  now  in  question,  formerly  stood 
in  this  house,  the  prosecutor  of  the  worthy 
Belt  who  spoke  after  him.  He  charged  him 
il  grievous  acts  of  malversation  in  office, 
of  a  publick  trust  of  a  great  and  hei- 
jre.  In  less  than  two  years  we  see  the 
Ition  of  the  parties  reversed  :  and  a  singular 
"ilion  pnti  tne  worthy  baronet  in  a  fair  way 
turning  the  prosecution  in  a  recriminatory  bill 
and  penalties,  grounded  on  a  breach  of 
*  RiifbtlKKKnirablc  Henry  I>uodas. 


publick  trust,  relative  to  the  government  of  the 
very  same  part  of  India.  If  he  should  undertake 
a  hill  of  that  kind,  he  will  find  no  difficulty  in 
conducting  it  with  a  degree  of  skill  and  vigour 
fully  equal  to  all  that  have  been  exerted  against 
him. 

But  the  change  of  relation  between  these  two 
gentlemen  is  not  so  striking  as  the  total  difference 
of  thoir  (!e|>ortment  under  the  same  imliappy  cir- 
cumstances. Whatever  the  merits  of  the  worthy 
baronet's  defence  might  have  been,  he  did  not 
shrink  from  the  charge.  He  met  it  with  manli- 
ness of  spirit,  and  decency  of  behaviour.  What 
would  have  been  thought  of  him,  if  he  had  held 
the  present  language  of  his  old  accuser?  When 
articles  were  exhibited  against  him  by  tliat  right 
t  Sir  TlioniM  Romlrald,  late  govemour  of  Madras. 
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honourable  gentleman,  lie  did  not  think  proper  to 
lell  the  house  that  we  ou*ht  to  institute  no  en- 
quiry, to  inspect  no  paper,  to  examine  no  witness. 
He  iiid  not  tell  ns  (what  at  that  time  he  might 
have  told  us  with  some  shew  of  reason)  that  our 
concerns  in  India  were  matters  of  delicacy  ;  that 
to  divulge  any  thing  relative  to  them  would  be 
mischievous  to  the  state.  He  did  not  tell  us,  that 
those  who  would  enquire  into  his  proceedings  were 
disposed  to  dismember  the  empire.  He  had  Jiot 
the  presumption  to  say,  that  for  his  part,  having 
obtained  in  his  Indian  presidency,  tlie  ultimate 
object  of  his  ambition,  hiii  honour  was  concerned 
in  executing  with  integrity  the  trust  which  had 
been  leg^dllv  comroiltcd  to  his  charge  ;  Tliat  others, 
not  having  been  so  forlunatCt  could  not  be  so  dis- 
interested ;  and  therefore  their  accusations  could 
spring  from  no  other  source  than  faction,  and 
envy  to  his  fortune. 

riad  he  been  frontless  enough  to  hold  such  vain, 
vapouring  language  in  the  face  of  a  grave,  a  de- 
tailed, a  specified  matter  of  accusation,  whilst  lie 
violently  resisted  every  thing  which  could  bring 
tlie  merits  of  his  cause  to  the  test ;  had  he  been 
wild  enougli  to  anticipate  the  absurdities  of  this 
day ;  that  is,  had  he  inferred,  as  his  late  accuser 
had  thought  proper  to  do,  that  he  could  not  have 
been  guilty  of  malversation  in  office,  for  this  sole 
and  curious  reason,  that  he  had  been  in  office  ; 
had  he  argued  the  impossibility  of  his  abusing  his 
power  on  this  sole  principle,  that  he  had  power  to 
abuse,  he  would  have  left  but  one  impression  on 
the  mind  of  every  man  who  heard  him,  and  who 
believed  him  in  his  senses — that  in  the  utmost  ex- 
tent he  was  guilty  of  the  charge. 

But,  Sir,  leaving  these  two  gentlemen  to  alter- 
nate, as  criminal  and  accuser,  upon  what  principles 
they  think  expedient;  it  is  for  us  to  consider, 
whether  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  the 
treasurer  of  the  navy,  acting  as  a  board  of  controul, 
are  Justified  by  law,  or  policy,  in  suspending  the 
legal  arrangements  made  by  the  court  of  directors, 
in  order  to  transfer  the  publick  revenues  to  the 
private  emolument  of  certain  servants  of  the  East- 
Indta  company,  without  the  enquiry  into  the  origin 
and  justice  of  tlieir  claims,  prescribed  by  an  act  of 
parliament  ? 

It  is  not  contended,  that  the  act  of  parliament 
did  not  expressly  ordain  an  enquiry.  It  is  not  as- 
serted that  this  enquiry  wais  not,  with  equal  pre- 
cision of  terms,  specially  committed  under  par- 
ticular regulations  to  the  court  of  directors.  I 
conceive,  therefore,  the  board  of  controul  had  no 
right  whatsoever  to  intermeddle  in  that  business. 
There  i.s  nothing  certain  iti  the  principles  of  juris- 
prudence if  this  be  not  undeniably  true,  that, 
when  a  special  authority  is  given  to  any  persons 
by  name,  to  do  some  particular  act,  no  others, 
by  virtue  of  general  powers,  can  obtain  a  leg-al 
title  to  intrude  themselves  into  that  trust,  and  to 
exercise  those  S|M?cial  functions  in  their  place.  I 
therefore  consider  the  intermeddling  of  ministers 
in  this  affair  as  a  downright  usurpation.  But  if 
the  strained   construction,  by    which   ihey  haw 
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forced  themselves  into  a  suspicious  of 
every  man,  delicate  with  regard  to 
would  rather  have  sought  constructions  to 
were  perfectly  sound  and  perfectly  legttl, 
I  am  certain,  that  they  cannot  be  justifia 
dining  the  inquiry  which  had  been  pre 
the  court  of  directors.  If  tlie  board  o| 
did  lawfully  possess  the  right  of  execulin| 
cial  trust  given  to  that  court,  they  must  ta 
they  found  it,  subject  to  the  very  same  regi 
which  bound  the  court  of  directors.  It 
allowed  that  the  court  of  directors  had  no 
rity  to  dispense  with  either  the  substanci 
mode  of  enquiry  prescribed  by  the  act  J 
ment.  If  they  hail  not,  where,  in  the  a/e^ 
board  of  controul  acquire  tliat  capacity  '  hi 
was  impossible  they  should  acquire  it. — Win 
we  think  of  the  fabrick  iind  texture  of  aa 
parliament  which  should  find  it  necessary  I 
scribe  a  strict  inquisition ;  tliat  should  desca 
minute  regulations  for  the  conduct  of 
sition ;  that  should  commit  tliis  trust  to  a  | 
description  of  men,  and  in  the  very 
should  enable  another  body,  at  their  o» 
to  supersede  all  the  provisions  the  It 
made,  and  to  defeat  the  whole  purpose}! 
object  of  the  law  ?  This  cannot  be  suppoHl 
of  an  act  of  parliament  conceived  by  tiie  a) 
themselves,  and  brought  forth  during  thflfl 
of  the  last  session.  ™ 

Mv  honourable  friend  has  told  you  in  iJit 
whici)  inlrodiiced  his  motion,  that  fortuoatt 
question  is  not  a  great  deal  inrolved  in  tin 
rinths  of  Indian  detail.  Certainly  not. 
were,  I  beg  leave  to  assure  you,  that 
thing  in  the  Indian  detail  wliich  is  mc 
than  in  the  detail  of  any  other  business. 
because  I  have  some  experience  of  the  fa 
the  interiour  regulation  of  India,  a  mm| 
ledge  of  India  is  requisite.  But  on  an) 
matter  of  delinquency  in  its  governmei 
as  capable  of  Judging,  as  if  the  same 
done  at  your  door.  Fraud,  injustice, 
peculation,  engendered  in  India,  are( 
same  blood,  family,  and  cast,  with  thoMd 
born  and  bred  in  England,  To  go  no  AuSh 
the  case  before  us  :  you  are  just  a«  conpri 
judge  whether  the  sum  of  four  million*  « 
ought,  or  ought  not,  to  be  passed  from  thy 
treasury  into  a  private  pocket,  without] 
except  the  claim  of  the  parties,  when 
fact  is  laid  in  Madras,  as  when  it  is  lai 
minster.  Terms  of  art,  indeed,  are 
different  places;  but  they  are  gencmlW i 
in  none.  The  technical  style  of  an  Ini* 
is  not  one  jot  more  renuHe  than  the  ji 
own  exchequer  from  the  train  of  our^ 
ideas,  or  the  idiom  of  our  common 
The  difl'erencc.  therefore,  in  thi  < 
tlie  comparative  difficulty  or  = 
subjects,  but  in  our  attention  to  U* 
total  neglect  of  ihe  oilier.  Had  thij 
neglect  been  regulated  by  the  valuf 
objects,  there  would  be  nothing  to 
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It  tile  reverse  of  that  supposition  is  true.  Tlie 
Mic  of  die  Indian  abuse  is  distant  indeed;  but 
i  must  not  infer,  tJiat  the  value  of  our  interest 
it  is  decreased  in  proportion  as  it  recedes  from 
»r  view,  In  our  politicks,  vis  in  our  common 
tndact,  we  shal!  lie  worse  than  infants,  if  we  do 
H  put  our  senses  under  the  tuition  of  our  judij- 
em,  and  effectually  cure  ourselves  of  that  op- 
!pai  illusion  which  makes  a  briar  at  our  nose  of 
:r  nm^^uitude,  than  an  oak  at  five  hundred 
diutance. 
Jiiuk  I  can  trace  all  the  calamities  of  this  coun- 
thc  <;iu2:le  source  of  our  not  havins:  had 
r  our  eyes  a  g^eneral,  comprehensive, 
ll  I  d,  and  weU-proporlioned  view  of  tlic 

of  OUT  dominions,  and  a  just  sense  of  their 
ibe)iring;s  and  relations.     After  all  its  reduc- 
I,  tile  British  empire  is  still  vast  and   various. 
all  the  reductions  of  the  house  of  commons, 
as  we  are  of  our  brightest  ornaments, 
>f  our  most  imfwrtant  privileges,)  enough  are 
sft  to  furnish  us,  if  we  please,  with  means  of 
riflc  to  the  world,  that  we  deserve  the  super- 
tttodLiiee  of  as  large  an  empire  as  this  king^dom 
held,  and  the  continuance  of  as  ample  privi- 
as  the  house  of  commons,  in  the  plenitude  of 
?r,  had  l>ecn  habituated  to  assert.     But  if 
te  our&elves  too  little  for  the  sphere  of  our 
if,  on  the  contr»T;ry,  we  do  not  stretch  and 
id  our  mindij  to  the  compass  of  their  object ; 
sll   assured,  that  every  thins^  about  us  will 
lie  by  detn'ees,  until  at  leng;th  our  concerns 
iruiik  to  the  dimensions  of  our  minds.     It  is 
iredileclion   to  mean,   sordid,  home-bred 
lat  will  avert  the  consequences  of  a  false 
}n  of  our  interest,  or  prevent  the  shameful 
lation,  into  which  a  great  empire  must  fall, 
reparations  upon  migrhty  ruins. 
I  feel  a  deg'ree  of  disgust,  almost  lead- 
deapair,  at  the  manner  in  which  we  are 
in  the  great  exigencies  of  our  country. 
ia  now  a  bill  in  this  house,  appointing  a 
iiiqui^ition  into  the  minutest  dt-tail  of  our 
at  home.    The  collection  of  sixlccti  millions 
lly  ;  a  collection  on  which  the  publick  great- 
infetT,  and  credit  have  their  reliance ;   the 
oraer   of    criminal    jurisprudence,    which 
tofrether  societv  itself,  has  at  no  time  obliged 
call  forth  such  |K)wers ;  no,  nor  any   tiling 
.1.     There  is  not  ».  principle   of  the  law 
..'tilubou  of  this  country  that   is  not  sub- 
to  farour  the  execution  of  that  project.* 
lor  what  in  all  tliis  apparatus  of  bustle  and 
?     Is  it  because  any  thing  substantial  is  ex- 
from  it  ?    No.     The  stir  and  bustle  itself  is 
prti]x>sed.     The  eye-servants  of  a  short- 
master  will  employ  themselves,   not  on 
■KMt  eaiential  to  his  affairs,  but  on  what  is 
I  to  hh  ken.     Great  difficulties  have  given 
t  value  to  economy  :  and  our  minister  of  the 
lltut  be  an  economist,  whutevrr  it  may  cost 
But  where  is  he  to  exert  his  talnnts  *     At 
to  be  sure ;  for  where  else  can  he  ohtiiin  a 
•  Appcnilii,  No  I. 


profitable  credit  for  their  exertion  ?  It  is  nothing 
to  him,  whether  the  object  on  which  he  works 
under  our  eye  be  promtiiing  or  not.  If  he  does  not 
obtain  any  publick  benefit,  he  may  make  regula- 
tions without  end.  Those  are  sure  to  pay  in  pre- 
sent expectation,  whilst  the  effect  is  at  a  distance, 
and  may  bti  the  concern  of  other  limes,  and  other 
men.  On  the.se  principles  lie  chooses  to  suppose 
(for  he  does  not  pretend  more  than  to  suppose)  a 
naked  possibility,  that  he  shall  draw  some  resource 
out  of  crumbs  dropped  from  the  trenchers  of  pe- 
nury: that  something  shall  be  laid  m  store  from 
the  short  allowance  of  revenue  officers,  overladen 
witJi  duty,  and  famished  for  want  of  bread  ;  by  a 
reduction  from  officers  who  are  at  this  very  hour 
ready  to  batter  the  treasury  with  what  breaks 
through  stone  walls,  for  an  encrease  of  tlieir  ap- 
pointments. From  the  marrowless  bones  of  these 
skeleton  establishments,  by  the  use  of  every  sort 
of  cutting,  and  of  every  sort  of  fretting  tool,  he 
flatters  himself  that  he  may  chip  and  rasp  an  em- 
pirical alimentary  powder,  to  diet  into  some  si- 
militude of  health  anrt  substance  the  languishing- 
chimeras  of  fraudulent  reformation. 

Whilst  he  is  thus  employed  according  to  his 
fKtlicy  and  to  his  taste,  he  has  not  leisure  to  enquire 
into  those  abuses  in  India  that  are  drawing  off 
money  by  millions  fromlhctreasures  of  this  country, 
which  are  exhausting  the  vital  juices  from  mem- 
bers of  the  state,  where  the  publick  inanition  is  far 
more  sorely  felt,  than  in  the  local  exchequer  of 
England.  Not  content  with  winking  at  these 
abuses,  whilst  he  attempts  to  squeeze  the  laborious, 
ill- paid  drudges  of  English  revenue,  he  lavishes  in 
one  act  of  corrupt  prodigality,  upon  those  who 
never  served  the  publick  in  any  honest  occupation 
at  all,  an  annual  income  equal  to  two  thirds  of  the 
wliole  collection  of  the  revenues  of  this  kingdom. 

Actuated  by  the  same  principle  of  choice,  he 
has  now  on  the  anvil  another  sclieme,  full  of  dif- 
ficulty  and  desperate  hazard,  which  totally  alters 
the  commercial  relation  of  two  kingdoms :  and 
what  end  soever  it  shall  have,  may  bequeath  a  le- 
gacy of  heart-burning  and  discontent  to  one  of  the 
countries,  peihiips  to  both,  to  be  perpetuated  to 
tlie  latest  posterity.  This  project  is  also  undertaken 
on  the  hope  of  profit.  It  is  provided,  thai  out 
of  some  (I  know  not  what)  remains  of  the  Irish 
hereditary  revenue,  a  fund  at  some  time,  and  of 
some  sort,  should  be  applied  to  the  protection  of 
tlio  Irish  trade.  Here  we  are  commanded  again 
to  task  our  faith,  and  to  persuade  ourselves,  lliat 
out  of  the  surplus  of  deficiency,  out  of  the  savings 
of  habitual  and  syvilematick  prodigality,  the  mi- 
nister of  wonders  will  provide  support  for  this  na- 
tion, sinking  under  the  mountainous  load  of  two 
hundred  and  thirty  millions  of  debt.  But  whilst 
we  look  with  pain  at  his  desperate  and  laborious 
trifling ;  whilst  we  arc  apprehensive  tliat  he  will 
break  his  back  in  stopping  to  pick  up  chafl"  and 
straws,  he  recovers  himself  at  an  elastick  bound, 
and  with  a  broad-cast  swing  of  his  arm,  he  squan- 
ders over  his  Indian  field  a  sum  far  greater  tliaii 
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the  clear  produce  of  the  whole  hereditary  revenue 
of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland.* 

Strange  as  this  scheme  of  conduct  in  ministry  is, 
and  inconsistent  with  all  just  policy,  it  is  still  true 
to  itself,  and  faithful  to  its  own  perverted  order. 
Those  who  are  bountiful  to  crimes,  will  be  rit^id  to 
merit,  and  penurious  to  service.  Their  penury  is 
even  held  out  as  a  blind  and  cover  to  their  prodi- 
gality. The  economy  of  injustice  ts,  to  furnish 
resources  for  the  fund  of  corruption.  Then  they 
pay  off  their  protection  to  great  crimes  and  fi;reat 
criminals,  by  being  inexorable  to  the  paltry  frail- 
ties of  little  men  :  and  these  modern  flagellants 
are  sure,  with  a  rigid  fidelity,  to  whip  their  awn 
enormities  on  the  vicarious  back  of  every  small 
offender. 

It  is  to  draw  your  attention  to  economy  of 
quite  another  order,  it  is  to  animadvert  on  of- 
fences of  a  far  different  description,  that  my  lio- 
noiirable  friend  has  brought  before  you  the  motion 
of  this  dav.  It  is  to  perpetuate  the  abuses  which 
are  subverting  the  fabriek  of  your  empire,  that  the 
motion  is  opposed.  It  is  therefore  with  reason 
(and  if  he  has  power  to  carry  himself  through,  I 
commend  his  prudence)  that  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  makes  his  stand  at  the  very  outset ;  and 
boldly  refuses  iill  parliamentary  information.  Let 
him  admit  but  one  step  towards  enquiry,  and  he 
is  uudone.  You  must  be  ignorant,  or  he  cannot 
be  safe.  But  before  his  curtain  is  let  down,  and 
the  shades  of  eternal  night  shall  veil  our  eastern 
dominions  from  our  view,  permit  mc,  Sir,  to  avail 
myself  of  the  meajis  which  were  furnished  in  anx- 
ious and  inquisitive  times,  to  demonstrate  out  of 
this  single  act  of  the  present  minister,  what  advan- 
tage you  are  to  derive  from  permitting  the  greatest 
concern  of  tiiis  nation  to  be  separated  front  the 
cognizance,  and  exempted  even  out  of  tlie  com- 
petence, of  parliament.  The  greatest  body  of  yonr 
revenue,  your  most  numerous  armies,  your  most 
important  commerce,  the  richest  sources  of  your 
publick  credit,  (contrary  to  every  idea  of  the 
known,  settled  jKiIicy  of  England,)  are  on  the  point 
of  l>cing  converted  into  a  mystery  of  state.  You 
are  going  to  have  one  half  of  tlie  globe  hid  even 
from  the  common  liberal  curiosity  of  an  English 
genllenian.  Here  a  grand  revolution  coramencej*. 
Mark  the  period,  and  mark  the  circumstances.  In 
most  of  the  capital  changes  that  are  recorded  in 
the  principles  and  system  of  any  government,  a 
puhiick  benefit  of  some  kind  or  other  hits  been 
pretended.  The  revolution  commenced  in  some- 
thing plausible;  in  something  which  carried  the 
appearance  at  leastof  punishment  of  delinquency, 
or  correction  of  abuse.  But  here,  in  the  very  mo- 
ment of  the  conversion  of  a  department  of  British 
government  into  an  Indian  mystery,  and  in  the 
very  act  in  which  the  change  commences,  a  cor- 
rupt, prii^te  interest  is  set  up  in  direct  opposition 
to  tlie  necessities  of  the  nation.     A  diversion  is 


•  The  whole  of  tb«  net  Irish  hprpilttnrr  rrvfnoe  it,  on  a  meilium 
of  die  lattarrenycwv.  about  rr:    •  rlv     The  neveniiM  of 
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made  of  millions  of  the  publick.  mom 
publick  treasury  to  a  private  purse.  I 
secret  negociations  for  war,  peace,  or 
the  house  of  commons  is  forbidden  to 
is  a  matter  of  account ;  it  is  a  pecumi 
tion  ;  it  is  the  demand  of  a  suspected  s 
ruined  tenants  and  an  embarrassed 
tlte  commons  of  Great  Britain  are  o 
not  to  inspect.  The  whole  teaour  < 
honourable  gentleman's  argument  is  Ci 
the  nature  of  his  pohcy.  The  system  | 
menl  is  fostered  by  a  system  of  faJseboi 
facts,  false  colours,  false  names  of  p( 
things,  are  its  whole  support. 

Sir,  I  mean  to  follow  tiie  right  hoiMN| 
tleman  over  that  field  of  deception,  cl 
he  has  purposely  obscured,  and  fairly 
it  was  necessary  for  him  to  misrepresen 
purpose,  it  is  necessary  you  should 
some  degree  of  distinctness,  a  little  of 
the  nature,  the  circumstances,  tlte  ma| 
the  pretended  debts  on  which  •tliis  rnarM 
nation  is  founded,  as  well  as  of  the  pea; 
whom  and  by  whom  it  is  claimed. 

Madras,  with  its  dependencies,  is  tl 
(but  with  a  long  interval,  the  second)  i 
the  British  empire  in  the  east.  The  trtt 
city,  and  of  the  adjacent  territory,  wai^ 
long  ago,  among  the  most  flourishing  m< 
since  the  establishment  of  the  British  pa 
wasted  away  under  an  uniform  gradiii 
insomuch  that  in  the  year  1779  not  om 
of  eminence  was  to  be  found  in  the  W 
try.t  During  this  period  of  decay,  abo< 
dred  thousand  sterling  pounds  a  year  ' 
drawn  off  by  English  gentlemen  on  tin 
account,  by  the  way  of  China  alone. I 
four  hundred  thousand  as  probabl] 
through  other  channels,  and  in  other 
that  is,  in  jewels,  gold,  and  silver,  d; 
to  Europe,  and  in  bills  upon  the  Brit: 
reign  companies,  you  will  scarcely  thin! 
over-raled.  If  we  fix  the  commence 
extraction  of  money  from  the  Camalick 
no  earlier  than  the  year  1760,  and  cl' 
year  1780,  it  probably  will  not  a 
deal  less  than  twenty  millions  of 

During  tlte  deep,  silent  flow  of  thtt 
of  wealth,  which  set   from   India  ii 
generally  passed  on  with  no  adeq 
but   happening  at  some  periofi* 
rocks  that  checked  its  course,  it  gtrw 
and  attracted  more  notice.     Tlie  pecii 
sions  caused  by  an  accumulation  uf 
fortunes  of  their  servants  in  a  debt  froi 
of  .\rcot,  was  the  first  thing  which  sery 
called  for.  and  long  ensfaged,  ibe 
court  of  directors.     This  debt  anuraol 
hundred  and  eighty  thousand  pounds 
was  claimed,  for  the  greater  p;»rt,  by 


iHke  place,  he  might  gain  from  aeven  to 
yea.r, 

t  Mr.  Smith's  exMnlnittloa  betbre  Um 
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,  re^dine^  at  Madras.     Tliis  grand  capifut, 
at  lengtli  by  order  at  10  per  cent,  aiibrded 
nuity  of  ei|ifhty-eiglit  thousand  pounds.* 
Iiibt  the  directors  were  digcstinj^  lh«ir  asto- 
btne-nt  at  iJiis  information,  a  memorial  was  pre- 

El  lo  them  from  three  ^ntleraen,  informiiiu; 
that  their  friends  had  lent  likewise,  to  iner- 
ts  of  Canton  in  China,  a  sum  of  not  more 
one  milhoD  sterling.  In  this  memorial  they 
1  upon  tlie  company  for  their  assistance  and 
btrpcwition  w^illi  the  Cliinese  goveniinent  for  the 
•fttery  of  the  debt.  This  sum  lent  to  Chinese 
iMicbants,  was  at  24  per  cent,  which  would  yield, 
^ftid,  an  annuity  of  two  hundred  and  forty  thon- 
M  pounds,  t 

Brplexed  as  tlie  directors  were  with  these  dc- 
Pm5,  you  may  conceive.  Sir,  that  ihpy  did  not 
rf  themselves  very  much  disembarrassed  by  be- 
'  made  acquainted  that  they  must  again  exert 
ir  influence  for  a  new  reser^-e  of  the  happy  par- 
Ony  of  their  servants,  collected  into  a  second 
Ijt  from  the  nabob  of  Arcot,  aniountins-  to  two 
IScms  four  hundred  thousand  pounds.,  settled  at 
■toterest  of  1*2  per  cent.  Tlib  is  known  by  the 
N*  of  the  Consolidation  of  1777,  as  the  fomicr 
nabob's  debts  was  by  the  title  of  tlie  Con- 
n  of  1767.  To  this  was  addefl,  in  a  sepa- 
:I,  a  little  resen-e  called  the  Cavalry  debt, 
hundred  and  sixty  thousand  pounds,  at  the 
iDtrrest.  The  whole  of  these  four  capitals, 
ting  to  four  millions  four  hundred  and  forty 
nd  pounds,  produced  at  their  several  rates, 
amounting:  to  six  hundred  and  twenty- 
thr»u«.'\nd  pounds  a  year;  a  good  deal  more 
no-third  of  the  clear  land-tax  of  England, 
r  shillings  in  the  pound  ;  a  good  deal 
hnn  double  the  whole  annual  dividend  of  the 
ndin  rompanvt  the  nominal  masters  of  the 
ors  in  these  funds.  Of  this  interest,  three 
and  eig^hty-three  thousand  two  himdred 
a  yc'ir  stood  chargeable  on  the  puhlirk 
of  tJic  Carnatick, 
at  tliis  moment,  it  wit!  not  be  necessary  to 
the  various  operations  which  the  capital 
itCTcsl  of  this  debt  have  successively  under- 
I  shall  spe.ik  to  these  operations  when  I 
particularly  to  answer  the  rii^ht  honoural>le 
an  on  each  of  the  heads,  as  he  has  thoufjht 
to  divide  them.  But  this  was  the  exact 
ifi  which  tliese  debts  first  appearetl  to  the 
of  director*,  and  to  the  world,  ft  varied 
But  it  never  appeared  in  any  other 
fi>o»t  questionable  shape.  When  this  g^iffan- 
antoni  of  debt  first  appeared  before  a  young 
f,  it  naturally  would  nave  justified  some  dc- 
r  doubt  and  apprchcn.sion.  Such  a  prodigy 
have  fdled  any  common  man  with  supersti- 
Hc  would  exorcise  Uiat  shapeless^  name- 
and  hy  every  tiling  sacred  wouhl  have 
to  tell  by  what  means  a  small  number 
hidivrduals,  of  no  consequence  or  situa- 

I  frprjfl,  Mr.  Dandas'f  committee,  p.  i. 
■  cxuntned  before  the  roniniiUee  of  secresy  »>•?, 
I  per  cent  wM  ibe  ufual  interest :  twl  he  hia  heard 
I.  T 


lion,  possessed  of  no  lucrative  offices,  \isiiliout  the 
command  of  armies,  or  the  known  administration 
of  revenues,  without  profession  of  any  kind,  wit]jO|it 
any  sort  of  trade  sufficient  to  employ  a  pedlar, 
could  have,  in  a  few  years,  (as  to  some,  even 
in  a  few  months,)  amassed  treasures  equal  to  the 
revenues  of  a  re.spcctable  kingdom  i  Was  it  not 
enoiitrh  to  put  tliese  gentlemen,  in  the  noviciate 
of  their  administration,  on  their  guard,  and  to  call 
upon  tiiem  for  a  strict  enquiry  (if  not  to  justify 
them  in  a  reprobation  of  those  demands  without 
any  enquiry  at  all)  that  when  all  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Ireland,  had  for  years  been  witness  to 
the  immense  sums  laid  out  by  the  servants  of  (he 
company  in  stocks  of  all  denominations,  in  the 
purchase  of  lands,  in  the  buying  and  building  of 
nouses,  in  the  securing  quiet  scats  in  parliament, 
or  in  the  tumultuous  riot  of  contested  elections,  in 
wandering  throughout  the  whole  range  of  tiiose 
variegated  modes  of  inventive  prodigality,  which 
sometimes  have  excited  our  wonder,  sometimes 
roused  our  indignation  :  that  after  all,  India  wa.s 
four  millions  still  in  debt  to  them  .'  India  in  debt 
to  them  !  For  what '  Every  debt  for  which  an  equi- 
valent of  some  kind  or  other  is  not  given,  is,  on  the 
face  of  it,  a  fraud.  What  is  the  equivalent  they 
have  given  't  What  equivalent  had  ihey  to  give  ? 
What  are  the  articles  of  commerce,  or  the  branches 
of  manufacture,  which  those  gentlemen  have  car- 
ried hence  to  enrich  India  ?  What  are  the  sciences 
they  beamed  out  to  enlighten  it  '  What  are  the 
arts  they  introduced  to  cheer  and  to  adorn  it  ? 
What  are  the  religious,  what  the  moral  institutions 
thcyh:ive  taught  among  that  people  as  a  guide  to 
life,  or  as  a  consolation  when  life  is  to  be  no  more, 
that  there  is  an  eternal  debt,  a  debt  "  still  paving 
"  still  to  owe,"  which  nnist  be  bound  on  the  pre^ 
sent  generation  in  India,  and  entailed  on  thej! 
mortgaged  posterity  for  ever  ?  A  debt  of  millions, 
in  favour  of  a  set  of  men,  whose  names,  with  few 
exceptions,  are  either  buried  in  the  obscurity  of 
their  origin  and  talents,  or  dragged  into  light  by 
the  enormity  of  their  crimes  ? 

In  niy  opinion  tlic  courage  of  the  minister  w 
the  most  wonderfid  part  of  the  transaction,  espe- 
cially as  he  must  have  read,  or  rather,  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  says,  he  has  read  for  him 
whole  volumes  upon  the  subject.    The  volumes,  b 
the  way,  are  not  by  one  tenth  part  so  numerous  a»l 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  has  thouglu  pro-l 
per  to  pretend,  in  order  to  frighten  you  from  en* 
quiry  ;  but  in  these  volumes,  such  as  tlicy  arc,  the 
minister  must  have  found  a  full  authority  for  a  sus- 
picion (at  the  very  least)  of  every  thing  relative  to 
the  great  fortunes  made  at  Madras.    What  is  that 
authority  '     Why  no  other  than  the  standing  au- 
thority for  all  the  claims  which  the  ministry  has 
thought  fit  to  provide  for— the  grand  debtor — the 
nabob  of  Arcot  himself.     Hear  that  prince,  in  the 
lct.t.er  written  lo  the  court  <tf  directors,  at  the  pre- 
cise period,  whilst  the  main  bo<ly  of  these  debts 


tlmt  more  had  l>een  giveti. 
Mr.  B-  receivett 


The  alKkve  U  the  accoont  wtiloti 
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were  contractine^.  In  his  letter  he  states  himself 
to  be,  what  nniloiibtedlv  he  is,  a  most  competctit 
[•Tjitness  to  tiiis  point.  After  speaking  of  the  war 
with  Hyder  Ali  in  \7GS  and  1769,  and  of  other 
measures  which  lie  censures,  (wliether  right  or 
wrong  it  sis^nifies  nothinp;,)  and  into  which  he  says 
he  had  been  led  by  the  company's  servants  :  he 
proceeds  in  this  manner—"  If  all  these  tlmig;s 
were  aguinst  the  real  interests  of  the  company, 
they  are  ten  thousand  times  more  against  mine, 
"  and  a^inst  the  prosperity  of  my  country,  and 
"  the  happiness  of  my  people  :  for  your  interests 
"  and  mine  are  the  same.  What  were  they  owintj 
"  to  then  ?  To  the  private  views  of  a  few  indivi- 
"  duals,  who  have  enriched  themselves  at  the 
"  expence  of  your  influence,  and  of  my  country  ; 
"  for  your  senmnts  HA  VE  NO^  TRADE  IN 
"  THIS  COUNTR  K,  neither  do  you  pay  them 
"  hitjh  wages,  yet  in  a  few  years  they  return  to 
•*  England  with  many  lacks  of  pagodas.  How 
can  you.  or  I  account  for  such  immense  for- 
tunes acquired  in  so  short  a  time,  without  any 
"  visible  means  of  yetting  them  ?" 

When  be  asked  this  question,  which  involves  it^ 
answer,  it  i.s  extraordinary  that  curiosity  did  not 
protnpl  ihe  chancelior  of  the  exchequer  to  that 
enquiry,  which  might  cojne  in  vain  recommended 
lo  him  by  his  own  act  of  parliament.  Does  not 
the  nabob  of  Arcot  tell  us,  in  so  many  words,  that 
there  was  no  fair  way  of  making  the  enormous 
stims  sent  by  the  company's  servants  lo  England  ? 
And  do  vou  imagine  that  there  was  or  could  be 
more  honesty  and  gooil  faith,  in  the  demands  fur 
what  remained  behind  in  India  ?  Of  what  nature 
were  the  rransarlions  with  himself?  If  you  follow 
the  train  of  his  information  you  must  see,  that  if 
iJiese  great  sums  were  at  all  lent,  it  was  not  pro- 
perty, but  spoil,  that  was  lent;  if  not  lent,  the 
transaction  was  not  a  contract,  but  a  fraud.  Either 
way,  if  light  enough  could  not  be  furnished  to 
authorize  a  full  condemnation  of  these  demands, 
they  ought  to  have  been  left  to  the  parties,  who 
best  knew  and  understood  each  other's  proceed- 
ings. It  was  not  necessary  that  the  authority  of 
government  should  interpose  in  favour  of  claims, 
whose  very  foundation  was  a  defiance  of  tliat  au- 
lliority,  and  whose  object  and  end  was  its  entire 
subversion. 

It  rnay  be  said  that  this  letter  was  written  by 
the  nabob  of  Arcot  in  a  moody  humour,  under  the 
influence  of  some  chagrin.  Certainly  it  was;  but 
it  is  in  such  humours  that  truth  comes  out.  And 
when  he  tells  you  from  his  own  knowledge,  what 
every  one  must  presume,  from  (he  extreme  pro- 
babihty  of  the  thing,  whether  he  told  it  or  not, 
one  such  testimony  is  worth  a  thousand  that  con- 
tradict that  probability,  when  the  parties  have  a 
better  understanding  with  each  other,  and  when 
they  have  a  point  to  carry,  tliat  may  unite  them  m 
a  common  deceit. 

If  this  body  of  private  claims  of  debt,  real  or 
devised,  were  a  question,  as  it  is  falsely  pretended, 
between  the  nabob  of  Arcot  as  debtor,  and  Paul 
*  Mr  Dui)da«L 


It* 


Beiifield  and  his  associates  as  creditors,  I  am  sure 
I  should  give  myself  but  little  trouble  about  it.   If] 
the  hoards  of  oppression  were  the  fund  for  ntii- 
fyiug  the  claims  of  bribery  and  peculaf"-"   "*• 
would  wish  to  interfere  between  such 
If  the  demands  were  confined  to  what  , 
drawn  from  the  treasures,  which  tlie  < 
records  uniformly  assert  that  the  nab<}b  ih  in  {j.«. 
session  of;  or  if  lie  had  mines  of  gold  or  siI»«,B^ 
diamonds,  (as  we  know  that  he  has  none.) 
gentlemen  might  break  open  his  hoards,  or  i 
his  mines,  without  any  disturbance  from  me. 
the  genllemeni  on  the  other  side  of  the  house  1 
as  well  as  1  do,  and  tliey  dare  not  contradict  i 
that  the  nabob  of  Arcot  and  his  creditors  arei 
adversaries,  but  collusive  parties,  and  duii 
whole  transaction  is  under  a  false  colour  and  1 
names.     The  litigation  is  not,  nor  ever  liM 
between   their  rapacity  and   lus  boarded 
No;  it  is  between  him  and  them  combining i 
confederating  on  one  side,  and  tbepuhlkij 
iiues,  and  the  miserable  inhabitants  of  a 
country,  on  tlie  other.     These  are  die  red 
tiffs  and  the  real  defendants  in  the  suit, 
a  shilling  from  his  hoards  for  the  sati 
any  demand,  tlie  Nabob  of  Arcot  is  alwini 
nay,  he  earnestly,  and  with  eagerness  una  b> 
contends  for  delivering  up  to  these  pr 
ditors  his  territory  and  his  subjects.     It  il 
fore  not  from  treasuries  and  mines,  but 
food  of  your  unpaid  armies,  from  the  blood' 
held  from  the  veins,  and  whipt  out  of  the  1 
ihe  most  miserable  of  men,  that  we  are  tO| 
extortion,  usury,  and  peculation,  under  tWI 
names  of  debtors  and  creditors  of  state. 

The  great  patron  of  these  creditors,  (lo 
honour  they  ought  to  erect  statues,)  the 
nourablc  gentlemen,*  in  stating  the  meritl^ 
recommended  them  to  his  favour,  has  rtokBdl 
under  three  grand  divisions.     The  fusl,tkl 
ditors  of  1767  ;  then  the  creditor*  of  ibei 
loan  ;  and  lastly,  the  creditors  of  the  toanialf 
Let  us  examine  iliem,  one  by  one,  as  the*  J 
review  before  us. 

The  first  of  these  loans,  that  of  17(57,  baa 
has  an  indisputable  claim  upon  the  publiciji 
The  creditors,  he  affirms,  lent  their  mowj  | 
lickly;  they  advanced  it  with  tJie  exfn»i 
ledge  and  approbation  of  the  company :  u 
coutractcd  at  the  moderate  interest  of  lOi 
In  this  loan  the  demand  is.  according  lol 
only  just,  but  meritorious  in  a  very  Lifh 
and  one  would  be  inclineil  to  believe  be 
so,  because  he  has  put  it  last  in  the  proH^I 
has  made  for  these  claims. 

I  readily  admit  this  debt  to  stand  ai| 
of  the  whole ;  for  whatever  may  ^^  mv  lu 
concerning  a  part  of  it,  I  can  c 
worse  than  the  most  enormous  i. 
convict  urton  the  spot,  Uie  rivthl  hrjoofliafcy 
tleman  of  the  most  daring  misret 
every  one  fact,  witliout  any  exccplx>a,tk<_' 
alleged  in  defence  of  this  loan,  tod  af  *i' 
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to  it.  I  will  shew  you  tliat 
fewer  contracted  with  the  knowledg-e 
y ;  that  it  had  nnt  their  approba- 
f  received  the  firsi  intelligence  of  it 
t possible  surprise,  indignation,  and 

being  previously  apprized  of  the 
n  its  origin,  it  was  two  yeB.r&  before 
rectors  ubtuined  any  official  intelli- 
'  The  dealings  of  the  servants  with 
ere  concealed  from  the  first,  until 
Bund  out,"  (says  Mr.  Sayer,  the 
nsel,)  "  by  the  report  of  the  coun- 
wesidcncy,  however,  at  last  thought 
on  official  account.  On  this  the 
lem,  "  to  your  great  reproach  it  has 
'ed  from  us.  VVe  cannot  but  sus- 
t  to  have  had  its  weight  in  your  pro- 
ndizement  of  Maftomed  AH  [the 
cot]  ;  but  whether  it  has  or  has  not, 
fou  are  guilty  of  an  high  breach  of 
talimj  it  from  us." 
•ions,  concerning  the  ground  of  the 
(effect,  and  its  clandestine  nature, 
irs,  bearing  date  March  17,  1769. 
;  a  more  full  account  on  the  23d 

they  state,  that  "  Messrs.  John 
Call,  and  James  Bourrhier,  as  trus- 
nselves  and  others  of  the  nabob's 
tors,  had  proved  a  deed  of  assign- 
be  nak>b  and  his  son  of  FIFTEEN 
be  nalx>b's  country,  the  revenues  of 
li,  iti  li\ne  of  peace,  eight  larks  of 
),000/. sterling]  annually  ;  and  like- 
ipunent  of  the  yearly  tribute  paid 
Omthe  rajah  of  Tanjorc,  amounting 
I  of  rupees  [40,Uun/.]."    The  terri- 

at  that  tJme  possessed  by  these 
;hout  the  knowledge  or  consent  of 
PQounted  to  three  hundred  and  sixty 
ids  sterling  annually.  They  were 
Strides  to  the  entire  possession  of 
hen  the  directors,  whom  the  right 
Itleman  stales  as  having  authorized 
ngs,  were  kept  in  such  profound 
jhis  royal  acriiii^ition  of  territorial 
)tr  «ervanl8,  that  in  the  same  letter 
I  assignment  was  obtained  by  thref 
rrs  of  your  hoard,  in  January  I7fj7, 
lot  find  the  least  trace  of  it  upon 
tations,  until  August  17G8,  nor  do 
jjetters  to  us  afford  any  information 
Ich  transactions,  till  the  first  of  No- 
3.  By  yout  last  letters  of  the  Rtli 
•S,  you  bring  the  whole  procee<ling:8 
(le  view." 

rious  knowledge  of  the  company, 
to  tlie  debts,  you  see  that  this 
knowledge  is  utterly  unfounded. 

:tor8  approve  of  it,  and  ratify  the 

it  was  known  ?  The  very  reverse. 

of  March,  the  directors  declare, 

rtial  examination  of  the  whole  con- 

ite  governour  and  council  of  Fort 
y  2 


**  George  (Madras)  and  on  the  fullest  consideration, 
**  that  the  said  governour  and  council  have,  in  no- 
"  torious  violation  of  the  trust  reposed  in  them, 
"  manifestly  preferred  the  interest  of  private  in- 
"  dividuah  to  that  of  the  company,  in  permitting 
"  the  assignment  of  tlie  revenues  of  certain  valu- 
"•  able  districts,  to  a  very  targe  amount,  from  the 
"  nabob  to  individuals," — and  then,  highly  aggra- 
vating their  crimes,  tlicy  add,  "  we  order  and  direct 
'*  that  yoti  do  examine,  in  the  most  impartial 
"  manner,  all  the  above-mentioned  transactions ; 
"  and  tliat  you  pttnisk  by  suspension,  degradation, 
**  dismission,  or  otherwise,  as  to  you  shall  seem 
"  meet,  all  and  every  such  servant  or  servants  of 
**  the  company,  who  may  by  you  be  found  gudty 
"  of  any  of  the  above  oftences."  **  We  had  (say 
'*  the  directors)  the  mortification  to  find  that  tlie 
"  servants  of  the  company,  who  had  been  raised, 
"  supported,  and  owed  their  present  opulence  to 
"■  the  advantiujes  gained  in  such  service,  have  in 
"  tins  instance  most  lutfaithfulbj  betrayed  tlieir 
"  trust,  abandoned  the' company's  interest,  and 
"  prostituted  its  influence  to  accomplish  the 
'*  purp4)ses  of  individuals,  whilst  the  interest  of 
"the  company  is  almost  wholly  ncylectcd,  and 
"  payment  to  us  rendered  extremely  precarious." 
Mere  then  is  Uie  rock  of  approbation  of  tlie  court 
of  directors,  on  which  the  right  honourable  gen- 
tleman says  tliis  debt  was  founded.  Any  member, 
Mr.  Speaker,  who  should  come  into  the  house,  on 
my  reading  this  sentence  of  condemnation  of  the 
court  of  directors  against  their  unfaithtul  servants, 
might  well  imagine  that  he  had  heard  a  harsh,  se- 
vere, unrjualifiect  invective  against  the  present 
ministerial  board  of  conlrouL  So  exactly  do  the 
proceedings  of  the  patrons  of  this  abuse  tally  with 
those  of  the  actors  in  it,  that  the  e^xpression  used 
in  the  condemnation  of  the  one,  may  serve  for  the 
reprobation  of  the  other,  without  the  change  of  a 
word. 

To  read  you  all  the  expressions  of  wrath  and 
indignation  fulminated  in  this  dispatch  against  the 
meritorious  creditors  of  tlie  right  honourable  gen- 
tleman, who  according  to  him  have  been  so  fully 
approved  by  the  company,  would  be  to  read  the 
whole. 

The  right  honourable  gentleman,  with  an  ad- 
dress peculiar  to  himself,  every  now  and  then  .slides 
in  the  presidency  of  Madras,  as  synonymous  to  the 
«-ompany.  That  the  presidency  did  approve  the 
debt,  is  certain.  But  the  right  honourable  gen- 
tleman, as  prudent  in  suppressing  as  skilful  in 
bringing  forward  his  matter,  has  notcliosen  to  tell 
von  that  the  presidency  were  the  very  persons 
guilty  of  contracting  this  loan  ;  creditors  them- 
selves, and  agents  and  trustees  for  all  the  other 
creditors.  For  tliis  the  court  of  directors  accuse 
them  of  breach  of  trust ;  and  for  tins  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  considers  tliem  as  perfectly 
urjtKl  autiioritv  for  those  claims,  it  is  pleasant  to 
hear  a  gentleman  of  the  law  cpjote  the  approbation 
of  creditors  as  an  authority  for  their  own  debt. 

How  thev  catne  to  contiact  the  debt  to  them- 
selves, how  tliey  came  to  act  as  agents  for  those 
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whom  they  oiig^lit  lo  have  oontrouJecl,  ia  for  your 
enquiry.  The  policy  of  this  debt  was  announced 
to  the  court  of  directors  hy  tlie  very  persons  con- 
cerned in  creating  it.  "  Till  very  lately"  (say  Uit- 
presidency)  "  tlie  nabob  placed  his  dependence 
**  on  the  company.  Now  he  huii  been  taught  by 
"  ill  advisers,  that  an  interest  out  of  doors  may 
**  stand  him  in  good  stead.  He  has  been  made  to 
"  believe  tliat  his  private  creditors  have  puwer 
"  and  interest  lo  over-rule  the  court  of  dircc- 
"  tors/'  *  The  nabob  was  not  misinformed.  The 
private  creditors  instantly  qualified  a  vast  number 
of  votes  :  and  having  made  themselves  masters  of 
the  court  of  proprietors,  as  well  as  nxtcndinij  a 
powerful  cabal  in  other  places  as  imix)rtant,  tJicy 
so  completely  overturned  tbe  authority  of  the  court 
of  directors  at  honke  and  abroad,  that  this  poor, 
baflled  j^overnuient  was  soon  obli'jed  to  lower  its 
tone.  It  was  p^lad  to  be  admitted  into  partnership 
with  its  own  servants.  The  court  of  directors, 
establishing  the  debt  which  they  had  reprobated 
as  a  breach  of  trust,  and  which  was  planned  for 
tlie  subversion  of  their  autliority,  settled  its  pay- 
ments on  a  par  with  those  of  the  publick ;  and 
even  so  were  not  able  to  obtain  peace  or  even 
equality  in  their  demands,  AHI  ihe  consequences 
lay  in  a  refj^ular  and  irresistible  train.  By  employ- 
ing their  inHuence  for  the  recovery  of  this  debt, 
tJieir  orders,  issued  in  the  same  breath,  ag'ainst 
creating  new  debts,  only  animated  the  stron-r  de- 
sires of  their  servants  to  tins  prohibited,  prolifick 
spot,  and  it  soon  produced  a  swarm  of  sons  and 
daughters,  not  in  the  least  degenerated  from  the 
virtue  of  their  parents. 

From  that  moment  the  authority  of  the  court 
of  directors  expired  in  the  Carnatick,  and  every 
where  else.  "  Every  man,"  says  the  presidency, 
**  who  opposes  the  government  and  its  measures, 
"  finds  an  immediate  countenance  from  tlie  na- 
"  bob;  even  our  discarded  officers,  however  un- 
"  worthy,  are  received  into  the  nabob's  service. "f 
It  was  indeed  a  matter  of  no  wonderful  sagacity 
to  determine  whether  the  court  of  directors,  wiili 
tlieir  miserable  salaries  to  their  servants,  of  four 
or  five  hundred  pounds  a  year,  or  the  distributor 
of  millions,  was  mo.sl  likely  to  be  obeyed.  It  was 
an  invention  beyond  the  imagination  of  all  the 
speculatistsof  our  speculating  age,  to  see  a  govern- 
ment quietly  settled  in  one  and  the  same  town, 
composed  of  two  distinct  members ;  one  to  pay 
scantily  for  obedience,  and  tlic  other  to  bribe  liigli 
for  rebellion  and  revolt. 

The  next  tiling  which  recommends  this  parti- 
cular debt  to  the  right  honourable  gentleman  is. 
it  seems,  the  moderate  interest  of  ten  per  cent.  It 
would  be  lost  labour  to  observe  on  tliis  assertion. 


•    FOTtllr 
BUtlUirlty 

eacTcutvU    , 
menx  <if  iiU  |Hj;. 
Ceonje-'*  Itttfr^.  . 
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The  nabob,  in  a  long  apologelick.  letter  f 
transaction  between  him  and  tlie  body  of 
ditors,  sUites  the  fact,  us  I  shall  state  it  to  501 
the  accumulation  of  this  debt,  tlie  firs*  infenst 
was  from  thirty  to  thirty-six  per  cent,  it  w;** 
brought  down  to  twenty-five  per  cent,  al  len^j 
was  reduced   to  twenty ;  and  there  in  (boad 
rest.     During  the  whole  process,  as  often 
of  these  monstrous  interests  fell   iolo  an 
(into  which  they  were  continually  falliog^,) 
rear,  formed  into  a  new  capit-al,^  was 
the  old,  and  the  same  interest  of  twentv, 
accrued  upon  both.     The  company,  i»< 
some  scent  of  the  enormous  nsury  which  \m 
at  Madras,  thought  it  necessary  Ut  intcrffrt, 
to  order  all  interests  to  be  lowered  to  ten  pn 
This  order,  which  contained  no  e\cepUon. 
it  by  no  means  pointed  pfirticularly  to  Uii»cl 
debts,  came  like  a  thunder-clap  on  the  naW 
considered  his  political  credit  as  ruined ; 
find  a  remedy  to  this  unexpected  evil,  he 
added  lo  the  old  principal  twenty  ptr  cent,  a 
accruing  for  the  last  year.     Thus  a  new  fvim 
formed ;  and  it  was  on  that  accuraulatinn 
rious  principals,  and  interests  heaped  uj 
rests,  not  on  the  sum  originally  lent,  as  I 
honourable  gentleman  would  nuike  you 
that  ten  per  cent,  was  settled  on  the  whoU. 

When  you  consider  tlie  enormity  of  the 
at  which  these  debts  were  contracted,  and 
veral  tnteresis  added  to  the  principal,  I  be 
vvill  not  think  me  so  sceptical,  if  1  should 
whether  for  this  debt  of  880,000/.  the  nabob' 
saw  100,000/.  in  real  money.     The  right 
able  gentleman  suspecting,  with  all  his 
dominion  over  fact,  that  he  never  will  be 
defend  even  this  venerable,  patriarclml  job. 
sanctified  by  its  numerous  issue,  and  hoarj 
prescriptive  years,  has  recourse  to  rec 
the  last  resource  of  guilt.     He  says  that  tJBi 
•if  I7t')7  was  provided  for  in  Mr.  Fox's  Iu(1a< 
and  judging  of  others  by  his  own  nature  andl 
ciples.  he  more  than  insinuates,  that  tins 
W!\s  made,  not   from   any  st-nse  of  meni 
claim,  but  from  partiality  to  General  Sraiih, 
prictor,  and  an  agent  for  that  debt.     If 
could  have   had  any  weight  against  m 
policy,  widi  the  then  ministers  and  tfiri 
General  Smith  bad  titles  to  it.      But  the 
iiourablc  gentleman  knows  as  well  a«  I 
General  Smith  was  very  far  from  looking ' 
s^f  as  partially  treated  in  the  arrangeiDUiUi 
time;  indeed  what  man  dare  to  hope  kr\ 
partiality  in  that  sacred  plan  for  relief  tn 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  right  ho 
gentleman  should  sarcastically  cull  thaltimt 

(Viiixiiltiiiioiis,  October  II,  I7ff>,  un  the  17th  romnnait 

tiab<jb. 

;  N.Jn.li^  liitt'f  if.  O.ivi  rnniir  Pali:      T'uMTt^li 

-  AtUt  I 
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tion.     Well  do  I  remember  every  circum- 
of  iJiat  memorable  period.     God  forbid  I 
forget  it !  O  illustrioiis  disp-race  !  O  victo- 
efeal !  May  your  memorial  be  fresti  and 
the  latest  |t^enerations  !   Mav  tlic  day  of  lliat 
s  conHict  be  stamped  in  efiaracters  never 
ncelled  or  worn  out  from  the  records  of 
Itft  no  man  hear  of  us,  who  shall  not  boar 
tltni^le  against  the  intriffues  of  courts, 
perfidious  levity  of  the  multitude,  we  fell 
cauw  of  honour,  in  t)ie  cause  of  our  coun- 
the  cause  of  human  nature  itself!     But  if 
should  be  as  powerful  over  fame,  as  she 
fcen  prevalent  over  virtue,  at  least  our  con- 
is  beyond  her  jurisdiction.     My  poor  pharc 
lupport  of  tluit  great  measure  no  man  shall 
Ifrom  me.     It  shall  be  safely  lodjjed  in  the 
lary  of  my  heart :  never,  never  to  be  torn 
tenoe,  but  with  lliose  holds  tliat  grapple  it 

y,  I  well  Teraembcr  that  bill,  and  every  one 

nonest  and  its  wise  provisions.     It  is  not 

t  tills  debt  was  over  prttlected  or  inforced, 

revenue  whatsoever  set  apart  for  it.    It  was 

that  bill  just  where  it  stood  :  to  be  paid  or 

)C  paid  out  of  the  nabob's  private  treasures, 

I  to  his  own  discretion.     The  company 

iftlly  given  it  their  sanction  ;  though  aU 

ielyinu  for  its  validity  on  the  sole  security  of 

Ui  of  him,'  who  without  their  knowledsre 

lent  entered  into  the  oris^-inal  obligation.    It 

I  otJjcr  sanction ;  it  outjht  to  have  had  no 

So  far  wtts  Mr.  Fox's  bill  from  providini? 

for  it,  as  this  ministry  have  wickedly  done 

I,  and  for  ten  times  worse  transactions,  out 

publick  estate,  that  an  express  clause  im- 

ly    preceded,    positively    forbidding^   any 

•ubjcct  from  receiving  assignments  upon 

of  the  territorial  revenue,  on  any  pre- 

ver.t 

led,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  chancellor 

qiier  strnnply  professed  to  retain  everv 

I-OJi's  bill,  which  was  intendcfl  to  pre- 

but  in   flit   India  bill,  which  (let  me 

•S  able  and  skilful  a  perforinance  for 

piiryifi«Lf?f»,  as  ever  issued  from  the  wit  of 

prc(nrdit;itinp  (hi*  fniquity — hoc  ipsrtim  ut 

t   Trojannjui-  nperiret  Achivis^  expunE^ed 

nfial  claus**,  broke  down  the  fence  which 

to  cover  the  publick   property  ajjainst 

ily  of  his  parli«iins,  and  thus  levelling 

tructJon,  he  made  a  firm,  broad  higrliway 

death,  for  usury  and  oppression,  to  re- 

,Tage»  throughout  the  devoted  revenues 

III  if  k. 

t<'nfMir.  the  policy,  and  tl)e  consequences 

debt  of  17G7,  are,  in  the  eyes  of  ministry, 

lent,  that  its  merit?  are  irresistible  ;  and  it 

ic  Irud  to  give  cre<lit  and  counleniuue  to 

rent.     Along  with  this   chosen  bo<ly  of 

e<l  infitnlry,  and  to  support  it,  in  the 

right  bonouruble  gentleman  has  stationed 

■of  black  cavalry.     If  there  be  any  ad- 

Nftbob  of  ArcoL  T  Appendix.  No.  3. 


vantage  between  this  debt  and  that  of  1769,  ac- 
cording to  him  the  cavalry  debt  hsis  it.  It  is  not 
a  subject  of  defence  :  it  is  a  tlieine  of  panegyrick. 
Listen  to  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  and 
.you  will  find  it  was  contracted  to  save  the  coun- 
try ;  to  prevent  mutiny  in  armies  :  to  introduce 
economy  in  revenues ;  and  fur  all  these  honour- 
able purposes,  it  originated  at  the  express  desire, 
and  bv  the  representative  authority,  of  the  company 
itself.' 

First,  let  rae  say  a  word  to  the  authority.  This 
debt  was  contracted  not  by  the  authority  of  the 
company^  not  by  its  representatives,  (as  tJie  right 
honourable  gentleman  has  the  unpanilleled  confi- 
dence to  assert,)  but  in  the  ever-memorable  pcrioti 
of  1777,  by  the  usurped  power  of  those  who 
rebelliously,  in  conjunction  with  the  nabob  of 
Arcot,  had  overturned  the  lawful  government  of 
Madras,  For  that  rebellion,  this  house  unani* 
mously  directed  a  publick  prosecution.  The  de- 
linquents, after  they  had  subverted  government, 
in  order  to  make  to  themselves  a  party  to  sup|>ort 
them  in  their  power,  are  universally  known  to 
have  dealt  jobs  about  to  the  right  and  to  the  left, 
and  to  any  who  were  willing  to  receive  them. 
This  usurpation,  which,  the  right  honourable 
gcmlleman  well  knows,  was  brought  about  by  and 
for  the  great  mass  of  these  pretended  debts,  is  the 
authority  which  is  set  up  by  him  to  represent  the 
company ;  to  represent  that  company  which,  from 
the  Hrst  moment  of  their  hearing  nf  this  corrupt 
and  fraudulent  transaction  to  this  hour,  have  uni- 
fomdy  disowned  and  disavowed  it. 

So  much  for  the  autliority.  As  to  the  facts, 
partly  true,  and  partly  colourable,  as  they  stand 
recorrlctl,  they  are  in  substance  these. — The  nabob 
of  Arcot,  as  soon  as  he  had  thrown  ofFtlic  superi- 
ority of  tliis  country  by  means  of  tliese  creditors, 
kept  up  a  great  army  which  he  never  paid.  Of 
course,  his  soldiers  were  generally  in  a  state  of 
mutiny, t  Tlic  usurping  council  say  that  they  la- 
boured hard  with  their  master  the  nabob,  to  per- 
suade him  to  reduce  these  mutinous  and  useless 
troops.  He  consented  :  but,  as  usual,  pleaded 
inability  to  pay  them  their  arrears.  Here  was  a 
difficulty.  The  nal>ob  had  no  money  ;  the  com- 
pany had  no  money  ;  every  publick  supply  was 
empty.  But  there  was  one  resource  which  no 
season  has  ever  yet  dried  up  in  that  climate.  Tjie 
soncars  were  at  hand  ;  that  is,  private  English 
money-jobbers  offered  tlieir  assistince.  Messieurs 
Taylor,  Majendie,  and  Call,  proposed  to  advance 
the  small  sum  of  lfiO,0(M)r.  to  pay  off  the  nabob's 
black  cavalry,  provided  the  company's  authority 
was  given  for  their  loan.  This  was  the  great  point 
of  policy  always  aimed  at,  and  pursue*!  through  a 
hundred  devices,  by  the  ser%'ants  at  Madras.  The 
presidency,  who  themselves  had  no  authority  for 
the  functions  they  presumed  to  exercise,  very  rea- 
dily gave  tJ>e  sanction  of  the  company  to  those 
servants  who  knew  that  the  company,  whose  sanc- 
tion was  demanded,  had  positively  pruhibited  all 
such  transactions. 

:  Src  Mr.  DiUKtart  Ut,  Srt,  tnd  ad  rviwrU 
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However,  so  far  as  the  reality  of  the  dealint^ 
goes,  all  is  hitlierto  fair  and  plausible;  and  hert: 
ihe  riijht  honourahle  pentleman  ronrludes,  with 
commendable  prudence,  his  account  of  tiie  busi- 
ness. But  here  it  is  I  shall  he^  leave  to  commence 
my  supplement :  for  the  trentleman's  discreet  mo- 
desty has  led  htm  to  cut  tlie  thread  of  the  story 
somewhat  abruptly.  One  of  the  most  essential 
parties  is  quite  forgotten.  Why  should  the  epi- 
sode of  the  poor  nabob  be  omitted  ?  When  that 
prince  chooses  it,  nobody  can  tell  his  story  better. 
Excuse  me,  if  I  apply  as;ain  to  mv  book,  and  ;;ive 
it  you  from  tlie  first  liaud ;  from  the  nabob 
himself. 

"  Mr.  Stratton  became  acquainted  with  this, 
"  and  got  Mr.  Taylor  and  others  to  lend  me  four 
•*  lacks  of  pagodas  towards  discharp-ing  the  ar- 
"  rears  of  pay  of  my  troops.  Upon  this,  I  wrote 
"  a  letter  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Stratton;  and,  upon 
**  the  faith  of  this  money  being  paid  immediately, 
"  I  ordered  many  of  ray  troops  to  be  discharged 
"  by  a  certain  day,  and  lessened  the  number  of  my 
"  servants.  Mr.  Taylor,  ic.  some  time  after  ac- 
"  quainted  me,  that  they  had  no  ready  money, 
'*  but  they  would  grant  teeps  payable  in  four 
"  months.  This  astonished  me ;  for  I  did  not 
"  know  what  niip;ht  happen,  when  the  sepoys 
"  were  dismissed  from  my  service.  I  begged  of 
"  Mr.  Taylor  and  the  others  to  pay  this  sum  to 
**  the  oibcers  of  my  regiments  at  the  time  they 
"  mentioned  ;  and  desired  the  officers,  at  the  same 
"  time,  to  pacify  and  piTguadetlie  men  bcloniriiig 
"  to  them,  that  their  pay  would  be  given  to  them 
"  at  the  end  of  four  months  ;  and  that,  till  those 
"  arrears  weredischari^cd,  their  pay  should  be  orm- 
"  tinued  to  them.  Tiro  yearif  are  nearly  expired 
"  since  that  time,  but  Mr.  Taylor  has  not  yet  en- 
"  tirely  discharged  the  arrears  of  those  troops,  and 
'•  I  am  obliged  to  continue  their  pay  from  that 
"  time  till  this.  I  hoped  to  have  been  able,  by 
"  this  expedient,  to  have  lessened  the  number  of 
"  my  troops,  aud  discharged  the  arrears  due  to 
••  them,  considering  the  trifle  of  interest  to  Mr. 
"  Taylor,  and  the  otiiers,  as  no  great  matter ;  but 
"  instead  of  this,  /  am  oppressed  with  the  bur- 
"  then  of  pay  due  to  those  troops  ;  and  the  in- 
**  terest,  which  is  going  on  to  Air.  Taylor  from 
'*  the  day  the  tecps  were  granted  to  him."  VVhat 
1  hiive  read  to  you  is  an  extract  of  a  letter  from 
the  nabob  of  the  CHrnatick  to  (iovernuur  Rum- 
bold,  dated  the  '22d,  and  received  the  'i4th,  of 
March,  I779.» 

Suppose  his  highness  not  to  be  well  broken  in 
to  things  of  this  kind,  it  must  iudced  surprise  so 
known  and  established  a  bond  vender,  as  the  na- 
bob of  .Arcot,  one  who  keef>s  himself  the  largest 
bond  warehouse  in  the  world,  to  find  that  he  wits 
now  to  receive  in  kind ;  not  to  take  money  for 
his  obligations,  but  tc  give  his  bond  in  exchange 
for  the  bond  of  Messieurs  Taylor,  Majendie,  and 
Call,  and  to  pay,  besides,  a  gooil,  smart  interest, 
legally  1'2  per  cent,  (in  reality  perhaps  twenty  or 
twenty-four  per  cent.)  for  this  exchange  of  paper. 
*  &ee  rufUwi  CooaulUliCHu.  3A  Fctwuar>.  177& 


But  his  troops  were  not  to  be  so  paid,  or  to  < 
banded.     They  wanted  breads  unci  could  Dot  liv 
by  cutting  and  shuffling  of  bonds.     Tlie 
still  kept  the  troops  in  service,  and  was  obi 
to  continue,  as  you  have  seen,  the  whole  expeac 
to  exonerate  iiimself  from  which  he  became 
ed  to  the  soucars. 

Had  it  stood  here,  the  transaction  would  ^i 
been  of  the  most  audacious  strain  of  ^raod 
usury  perhaps   ever    before  discovered, 
might  have  been  practised  and  concealed. 
the  same  authority  (I  mean  the  nabob'*) 
before  you  sometlnng  if  possible  more 
He  slates,  that,  for  tliis  their  papier,  lie  imi 
handed  over  to  the.se  gentlemen  sometJui^l 
diflVrent  from  paper;  that  is,  the  receipt  of  i( 
ritorial  revenue,  of  which  it  seems  they  foain 
as  long  in  possession  as  the  nabob  lumtclfi 
tinued  in  possession  of  any  tiling.     Tbevj 
ments  llierefore  not  being  to  commence 
end  of  four  months,  and  not  being  comi 
two   years,  it   must   be   presumed,  (unl 
prove  tJie  contrary,)  that  tlieir  paymeiiutod^i 
bob  were   made  out  of  tlie  revenues  tliej 
received  from  his  assignment.     Thn--  *' 
scended  to  accumulate  a  debt  of  • 
an  interest  of  1^2  per  cent,  in  comj»ens)iiL>ii ' 
lingering  payment  to  ihc  nabob  of  }€O,0 
his  own  money. 

Still  we  have  not  tlie  whole  :  about  l«9 
after  the  assignment  of  those  territorial 
to  theise  gentlemen,  the  nabob  receives  i 
strance  from  his  chief  manager,  in  n  priacipl| 
vince,  of  which   this  is  the  tenour — "  thti 
"  revenue  of  those  districts  is  by  your  hij 
"  order  set  apart  to  discharge  llie  lunft*l[ 
"  signments]  granted  to  the  Europeans.    Wi 
"  mastalis  [agents]   of  Mr.  Taylor,  to  }b.\ 
"  Fries,  are  tliere  in  order  to  collect  thotr 
"  caws;  and  as  they  receive  all  the 
"  is  collected,  your  highuess's  iroopa  Irt' 
"  or  eight  months'  pay  due,  which  they  > 
'•  ceive,  and  are  thereby  reduced   lolhej 
"  distress.      In  such  timei^  it  is  highly  i 
"  to  provide  for  the  sustenance  of  llie  tnxtf^l 
'*  they  may  be  ready  to  exert  theniMl* 
"  service  of  yourhigiiness." 

Here,  Sir,  you  see  how  these  caaaes  uii 
act  upon  one  anotiier.     One  body  of 
tinies  for  want  of  pay  ;  a  debt  is  coutrarlm  l»| 
them  ;  and  they  still  remain  unpaid.     A 
destined  to  pay  otiier  troops,  is  •saipnti'^i 
debt ;  and  these  other  troops  fall  into  tfc*| 
state  of  indigence  and  mutiny  with  tlieiinl. 
is  paid  by  bond  ;  arrear  is  tunned  imo  a«*f 
usury  engenders  new  usury  ;  multny,  i 
one  quarter,  starts  up  in  another;  ilBli 
revenues,  and  all  the  establislnnents,  »n* 
into    one    inextricable   knot    t*'    -••>'■•">■« 
which  they  arc  only  disenga^v 
destroyed.     In  that  stAte  of  tH>ruii>.ii 
few  months  after  the  date  of  the  roemoial'' 
just  read  to   you,  tilings  were  fountl,  *^ 
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*8  troops,  famished  to  feed  Enfrlisli  soiicars, 
of  defendinsT  tlie  country,  joineil  the  in- 
*»,  and  deserted  in  entire   bodies  to  Hyder 

le  manner  in  which  this  transaction  was  car- 
ion,  shews  that  pood  examples  are  not  easily  for- 
Bn,especiaHY  hy  those  who  are  bred  in  a  great 
K>1.  One  of  those  splendid  examples  pive  me 
t  to  mention,  at  a  somewhat  mure  earJy  pc- 
t,  because  one  fraud  furnishes  h^ht  to  the  dis- 
fcry  of  another,  and  so  on,  until  the  whole  secret 
lyslerious  iniquity  bursts  upon  you  in  a  blaze 
letection.  The  paper  I  shall  read  you  is  not 
*cord.  If  YOU  please  vou  may  take  it  on  mv 
i.  it  is  a  letter  written  from  one  of  undoubted 
rmation  in  Madras,  to  Sir  Jolin  Clavering,  de- 
Nng  the  practice  that  prevailed  there,  whilst 
company's  allies  were  under  sale,  during  tiie 
fof  Governour  Winch's  administration, 
^- —  One  mode,"  saysClaveringscorrespon- 
f  "  of  amassinp;'  money  at  the  nabob's  cost  is 
iHous.  He  is  generally  in  arrears  to  the  com- 
liy.  Here  the  povemour,  l>eing  cash-keeper, 
generally  on  good  terms  with  the  banker, 
manages  matters  thus ;  The  pnovernour 
the  nabob  for  the  balance  due  from  htm  ; 
nabob  flics  to  his  banker  for  relief;  the 
ker  enga£;t?s  to  pay  the  money,  and  frrants 
s  accordinf^ly,  which  he  putn  in  the  casli- 
as  ready  money  ;  the  nabob  pays  him  an 
rest  for  it  at  two  mid  three  per  cent,  per 
tnsem,  till  the  tunkaws  lie  jfrant?  on  tlie  par- 
Ri'ar  districts  for  it  are  paid.  Matters  in  the 
tkn  lime  are  so  managed,  that  there  is  no  call 
Ithm  money  for  tJie  company's  service  tdl  the 
tkaws  become  due.  By  this  means  nota  cash 
idi^nced  by  the  banker,  though  he  receives 
leaT}'  interest  from  tlie  nabob,  which  is  dt- 
td  as  lawful  spoil." 

fere,  Mr.  Speaker,  you  have  the  whole  art  and 
fcry,  the  true  free-mason  secret  of  the  profes- 
^ mucaring  ;  by  which  a  few  innocent,  inex- 
Bced  young  Englishmen,  such  as  Mr.  Paul 
leld,  for  instance,  without  properly  upon 
b  any  one  would  lend  to  themselves  a  single 
bg,  are  enabled  at  once  to  take  provinces  in 
,  to  make  princes  their  debtors,  and  to 

itors  for  millions. 

•eems  the  right  honourable  gentleman's 

loucar  cavalry  have  proved  the  piivment 

mayor's  court  at  Madras !    Have  they 

then  defraud  our  anxiety  and  their  cha- 

that  proof?     Is  it  not  enough  that  the 

which  I  have  laid  before  you,  have  stood 

against  these  poor  injured  gentlemen 

veara  ?  Is  it  not  enough  tlrat  they  are  in 

tne  orders  of  the  En.«it- India  company  for 

?    After  these  gentlemen  have  borne  all 

pttndt*'*  Hit  report,  d  3«,  2fl,  anrl  Appendix,  No.  a,  10. 
■utinoim  Rtate  and  ilenertion  of  the  nabob'8  troops 
»3r .    Vr  alao  report  4,  of  tlie  »aine  rommittee. 
Trrmt  the  creditors  io  tbe  governour  and  councit, 

Mr.  Jam«  fall,  one  of  the  proprleton  of 

,  Kai  actually  mayor.    .\ppendiK  to  9d  report 

rcommiuee.  No  n.v^  "nwonly  proor.  which  »p- 


tlic  odium  of  tliiii  publication,  uml  alt  tlie  indi^i 
tion  of  tlie  directors,  with  sucii  unexampled  etjua- 
nimity,  now  that  they  are  at  length  stimulated 
into  feeling,  are  you  to  deny  them  their  ju.sl  re- 
lief? But  will  tlic  right  honourable  gentleman  be 
pleased  to  tell  us,  how  they  came  not  to  give  thi» 
satisfaction  to  tlie  court  of  director?,  their  lawfulB 
masters,  during  all  the  eight  years  of  tliis  litigated 
claim  ?  Were  they  not  bound,  by  every  tie  that 
can  bind  man,  to  give  them  this  satisfaction  ?  This 
day,  for  the  first  time,  we  hctirofthe  proofs.  But 
when  were  these  proofs  offered  ?  In  what  cause  ? 
Who  were  the  parties  ?  Who  inspected  ?  Who 
contested  this  belated  account  !  Ijni  us  sec  some- 
thing to  oppose  to  the  body  of  record  which  ap- 
pears against  them.  Tlie  mayor's  court!  the 
tnayor's  court  I  Pleasant  1  Does  not  the  honour- 
able gentleman  know,  that  the  first  corps  of  cre- 
ditors (tiie  creditors  of  17G7)  stated  it  as  a  sort 
of  hardship  to  ihr-m,  that  they  could  not  have 
justice  at  Madras,  from  the  impossibility  of  their 
supporting  tlieir  claims  iit  the  mayor's  court  ? 
Why  ?  becau.se,  say  they,  the  members  of  tJiat 
court  were  themselves  creditors,  and  therefore 
could  not  sit  as  judges. t  Are  we  ripe  to  say  that 
no  creditor  under  similar  cifcumstancea  was  mem- 
ber of  the  court,  when  tFie  payment  which  is  the 
ground  of  this  cavalry  debt  vvas  put  in  proof  ?J 
Nay,  are  we  not  in  a  manner  compelled  to  con- 
clude, that  the  court  was  so  constitulH,  wlien  we 
know  there  is  scarcely  a  man  in  Madras  who  has 
not  some  participation  in  these  transactions  ?  It  is 
a  shame  to  hear  such  proofs  mentioned,  hislead  of 
tljtr  honest,  vigorous  scrutiny,  which  the  circum-' 
stances  of  such  an  afi'air  so  indispensably  call  for. 

But  his  majesty's  ministers,  indulgent  enough 
to  otJier  scrutinies,  have  not  been  satisfied  with 
authorizing  the  payment  of  this  demand  without 
such  enquiry  as  tlie  act  has  prescribed  ;  hut  they 
have  added  tlie  arrear  of  twelve  per  cent,  interest, 
from  the  year  1777  to  the  year  1784,  to  make  a 
new  capital,  raising  thereby  ItiO  to  "294,000/, 
Then  they  charge  a  new  twelve  per  cent,  on  the 
whole  from  that  period,  for  a  transaction,  in  which 
it  will  be  a  miracle  if  tt  single  penny  ivill  be  ever 
found  really  advanced  from  the  private  stock  of 
the  pretended  creditors. 

In  this  manner,  and  at  such  an  interest,  the  mi-i 
nistcrs  have  thought  prof>er  to  dispose  of  294,000/. 
of  the  pijblick  revenues,  for  what  is  railed  the  ca- 
valry loan.  After  dispatching  this,  tfie  right  ho- 
nourable gentleman  leads  U>  bailie  his  last  grand 
division,  the  consolidated  debt  of  1777.  But  hav- 
ing exhausted  all  his  panegyrick  on  the  two  first, 
he  has  nothing  at  all  to  say  in  favour  of  the  last. 
On  tlie  contrary,  he  admits  that  it  wa.s  contractefl 
in  defiance  of  the  company's  orders,  without  even 
the  pretended  sanction  of  any  pretended  represcn- 

peiured  on  the  enouiry   inntttutcd  in  the  cencral  court  oflTDI, 

wax  an  nfRdavit  oilhf  Irmtert  thrmtrlift,  itf^-'^i ««'^>-.•'  >i..»"-iv 

rviT  denied)  thalthey  had  r««i»flrir  anil '«;rrr  i 

Uiey  Hrul  pajd  the^um  of  IHO.OOC/     This  wti-  <; 

traiifiaction  i  and  tbe  afhdavit  i«  roadr  licfr.i       .  r, 

rnnvor,  an  attorney  for  certain  of  the  old  creilitorv  i 

of  the  president  ond  council  of  Fort  Sainl  (ieon?e>,  .■ 

ino. 
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tatives.  Nobody,  iutleed,  lias  yet  been  fonntl 
hardy  enoug^h  to  stand  forth  avowedly  iij  its  de- 
fence. But  it  is  little  to  the  credit  of  the  ag:c, 
tliat  what  has  not  plausibility  enough  to  iicid  an 
advocate,  has  influence  enough  to  obtain  a  pro- 
tector. Could  any  man  expect  to  find  tliat  pro- 
tector any  where?  But  what  must  every  niau 
tliink,  when  he  finds  tliat  protector  in  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  of  secresy,*  who  had  pub- 
lished to  the  house,  and  to  the  world,  the  facts 
that  condemjv  llicse  delits — the  orders  that  forbid 
tlie  incurring;  of  tliem — the  dreadful  consequences 
which  attended  lhen».  Even  in  his  oflicial  letter, 
whfn  he  tramples  on  his  parliamentary  report, 
yet  his  y-enera!  lanp'uag^e  is  the  same.  Read  the 
preface  to  this  part  of  the  ministerial  arrangement, 
and  you  would  imagine  that  this  debt  was  to  be 
crushed,  with  all  the  weight  of  indignation  which 
could  fall  from  a  vigilant  guardian  of  the  publick 
treasury  upon  those  who  attempted  to  rob  it. 
What  must  be  felt  by  every  man  who  has  feeling, 
when,  alter  such  a  thundering  preamble  of  con- 
demnation, this  debt  is  ordered  to.be  paid  without 
any  sort  of  enquiry  into  its  authenticity  ?  without 
a  single  step  taken  to  settle  even  the  amount  of 
the  demand  ?  without  an  attempt  ?o  much  as  to 
ascertain  the  real  persons  claiming  a  sum,  which 
rises  in  the  accounts  from  one  million  three  hun- 
dred thousand  pound  sterling  to  two  million  four 
hundred  thousand  pound  principal  money  ?t  with- 
out an  attempt  made  to  ascertain  the  proprietors, 
of  whom  no  list  has  ever  yet  been  laid  before  tlie 
court  of  directors ;  of  proprietors  who  are  known 
to  be  in  a  collusive  shuffle,  by  which  ihev  never 
appear  to  be  the  same  in  any  two  lists,  handed 
about  for  their  own  particular  purjK>ses  ? 

My  honourable  friend,  who  made  you  the  mo- 
lion,  has  sufficiently  exposed  the  nature  of  tltis 
debt.  He  has  stated  to  you  that  its  own  agents^  in 
the  year  1781,  in  the  arrangement  they  promised 
to  make  at  Calcutta,  were  satisfied  to  have  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  at  once  struck  ofl'  from  the  capital  of 
a  great  part  of  this  debt ;  and  prayed  to  have  a 
provision  made  for  this  reduced  principal,  without 
any  interest  at  alt.  This  was  an  arrangement  of 
their  own,  an  arrangement  made  by  those  who 
best  knew  the  true  constitution  of  their  own  debt ; 
who  knew  how  little  favour  it  merited,^  and  how 
little  hopes  they  had  to  find  any  persons  in  au- 
thority abandoned  enough  to  support  it  as  it 
stood. 

But  what  corrupt  men,  in  the  fond  imaginations 
of  a  sanguine  avarice,  had  not  tlie  confidence  to 
propose,  they  have  found  a  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer in  England  hardy  enough  to  undertake 
for  them.  He  has  cheered  their  drooping  spirits. 
He  has  thanked  the  peculators  for  not  despairing 
of  their  comnionwealtli.     He  has  told  ihcm  they 

•  Hliihl  honoumlflc  Honrv  Diirtda-V 

♦  Appendix  l<>  Uie  JIh   report  of  Mr,  Dunduf   committer. 
No.  W 

t  ■■  No  »et(M>  or  111*  ooinnion  dnnpcr,  in  case  ol  n  war,  can 
"  prcvBil  on  liim  (ttu-  nfttxjb  of  Arrotl  u>  fUnil>di  ihe  cnmpanv 

"  Willi  Willi  .»  ,i.^,,ii.i,  u  • -^ 'rv  1.  l,.^.,:.fnble  iin  tirmv,  lltoiiKh 

"  it   I  y.tT^e  illUOIllll    i*  tifiw 

"tiii  .    ,    and   tunknn'«  nrv 

"  p^d:.u  I        .-  , -,.  .   -I    ,.  ;    ..it  .    iu»  moiH  ualuiible  cuuH- 


were  too  modest.     He  lias  replaced 
live  per  cent,  which,  in  order  to  liglHetl  1 
lliey  had  abandoned  in  their  conscious  terruor. 
stead  of  cutting  ofl'  the  interest,  as  tliey  hadt 
selves  consented  to  do,  with  the  fourth  of  i 
pital,  he   has  added   tlie  whole    growth 
years'  usury  of  twelve  per  cent,  to  tbe 
grown  principal  ;  and  has  again  grafted 
meliorated  stock  a  perpetual  annuity  of 
cent,  to  take  place  from  the  year  1781. 
man  hereafter  talk  of  the  decaying  ejKfrgie*  of  i 
ture.     All  the  acts  and  monuments  in  tie  nat^\ 
of   peculation,    the   consolidated    corruf 
ages,  tJie  patterns  of  exemplary  plunder 
heroick  times  of  Roman   iniquity,  never  < 
the  giganlick  corruption  of  this  sin.de  act, 
did  Nero,  in  all  the  insolent  prodigality  of  < 
tism,  deal  out  to  his  preetorian  guards  ai 
fit  to  be  named   with  the  larges*  »howereii  i 
by  the  bounty  of  our  chancellor  of  tlie  e« 
on  the  faitliful  band  of  his  Indian  sepoys. 

The  right    honourable    gentleman  t   kttj 
freely  and  voluntarily  into  the  whole  trana 
So  perfectly  has  his  conduct  confounded 
tlerstanding,  that  he  fairly  tells  you,  that  ill 
the  course  of  the  whole  business  he  has  t>« 
ferrcd  with  any  but  the  agents  of  the 
creditors.     After  this,  do  you  want  moretOI 
lish  a  secret  understanding  with  the 
fix,  beyond  a  doubt,  their  collusion  and 
lion  in  a  common  fraud  ? 

If  this  were  not  enough,  he  has  furois 
with  other  presumptions  that  are  not  to  be 
It  is  one  of  the  known  indications  of  giiilt  i 
ger  and  prevaricate  in  a  'itory  ;   and  to  var 
motives  that  are  assigned  to  conduct.    ~ 
ministers  by  this  rule.     In  their  offici 
they  tell  the  presidency  of  Madras,  thrf' 
established  the  debt  for  two  reasons ;  fiMt»l 
the  nabob  (the  party  indebted)  doe* 
it ;  secondly,  because  it  is  mischievoc 
longer  afloat;  and  that  tlie  payni"    * 
ropean  creditors  will  promote  cii 
country.     These  two  motives  ( for  iht-  pli 
sons  in  the  world)  the  right  lionoiinil 
man  has  this  day  thought  fit  totally 
In  the  first  place,  he  reject*  the  autl 
nabob  of  Arcot,     It  would  indewl  li«*  pi' 
see  him  adhere  to  this  exploded  te*timoBt,] 
next,  upon  grounds  equally  solid,  al 
benefits  of  tliat  circulation,  which  vmIqI 
duced  by  drawing  out  all  the  juices  of  tW| 
Liying  aside,  or  forgetting,  the«e 
dispatch,  he  has  just  now  assumed  a 
tally  different,  but  to  the   full  a»  M 
He  proceeds  upon  a  supposition,  that  miuiTJ 
claims  may  be  fictitious.     He  then  find*. 
a  case  where  many  valid  and  many 

"  triea,  for  paynimt  of  part  of  IboM  det' 
"  and  irkirh  rrrtninltf  vill  lurf  kr*r  !•■, 


are  Mended  togetlier,  the  best  course  for 
Bcrimination  is  indiscriniinately  tu  estab- 
Ri  all.  He  trusts  (I  suppose)  as  there  may 
a  fund  sufficient  for  every  description  of 
S,  that  the  best  warranted  claimants  will 
lemselves  in  bringing  to  light  those  debts 
rill  not  bear  an  enquiry.  What  he  will 
bimsi'lff  he  is  persuaded  will  be  done  by 
and  for  tliis  purpose  he  leaves  to  any  per- 
jeneral  power  of  exrepting  to  the  debt. 
tal  change  of  language  and  prevarication 
riple  is  enough,  it*  it  sto«<l  alone,  to  Hx  the 
ption  of  unfair  dealing.  Mis  dispatch  as- 
lotives  of  pohcy,  concord,  trade,  and  cir- 
|.  His  speech  proclaims  discord  and  IJ- 
{«:  and  proposes,  as  tlic  ultimate  end, 
lo. 

lie  may  shift  his  reasons,  and  wind  and 
i  be  will,  confusion  waits  him  at  all  his 
I.  Who  will  undertake  this  deleclion  ? 
le  nabob  ?  But  tlie  right  honourable  gen- 
has  himself  tliis  moment  told  us,  that 
ce  of  tlie  country  can  by  any  motive  be 
d  upon  to  discover  any  fraud  that  is  prac- 
lon  him  by  ilie  company's  servants.  He 
lal  (with  the  exception  of  the  complaint 
the  cavalry  loan)  ail  the  world  knows  lo 
:  and  without  that  prince's  concurrence, 
idence  can  be  had  of  the  fraud  of  any  the 
I  of  lliese  demands  ?  The  ministers  never 
■j^any  person  to  enter  into  his  exchequer, 
pBrch  his  records.  Why  then  this  shanie- 
insulling  mockery  of  a  pretended  contest? 
itestsfor  a  preference  have  arisen  among 
[bond  creditors.  Has  not  the  company 
^led  for  a  preference  for  years,  without 
onpt  at  detection  of  tlie  nature  of  those 
fith  which  Uiey  contended  ?  Well  is  the 
t>f  Arcot  attended  lo  in  the  only  specifick 
III  he  hiis  ever  made.  He  complained  of 
lealing  ui  the  cavalry  loan.  It  is  fixed 
im  will]  interest  on  interest ;  and  this  loan 
itcd  from  all  power  of  litigation. 
day.  and  not  before,  the  right  honourable 
lan  thinks  that  the  general  establishment 
UlBs  is  the  .surest  way  of  laying  open  the 
PSiDnie  of  tiiem.  In  India  this  is  a  reach 
I  policy.  But  what  would  be  thought  of 
dft  of  acting  on  a  demand  upon  the  trea- 
Koglaud  I  Instead  of  all  tliis  cunning,  is 
a  one  plain  way  open,  liiut  is,  to  put  the 
I  of  iho  proof  on  those  who  make  tlie  de- 
Ought  not  ministry  to  have  said  to  the 
p,  "  The  person  who  admits  your  debt 
|l  excepted  to  ait  evidence ;  he  stands 
^  as  a  collusive  party,  to  hand  over  dte 
ck  revenues  to  you  for  sinister  piirjioses  * 
lay,  you  have  a  demand  of  some  million.s 
|e  Indian  treasury  ;  prove  that  you  have 
by  lawful  authority;  prove  at  least  that 

Eney  has  been  bomi  fide  advanced  :  en- 
melf  to  my  protection,  by  the  fairness 
!K  of  the  communications  you  make." 
•  LorJ  Pmoi. 


Did  an  honest  creditor  ever  refuse  tlial  reasonable 
and  honest  test  ? 

There  is  little  doubt,  that  several  individuals 
have  been  seduced  by  the  purveyors  to  the  nabob 
of  Arcot,  to  put  their  money  (perhaps  the  whole 
of  honest  and  laborious  earnings)  into  their  hands, 
and  that  at  such  high  interest,  as,  being  condemned 
at  law,  leaves  them  at  the  mercy  of  the  great  ma- 
nagers whom  they  trusted.  These  seduced  credit- 
ors are  probably  persons  of  no  power  or  interest 
either  in  England  or  India,  and  may  be  just  ob- 
jects of  compassion.  By  taking,  in  this  arrange- 
ment, no  measures  for  discrimination  and  dis- 
covery, the  fraudulent  and  the  fair  are  in  tlie  first 
instance  confounded  in  one  mass.  The  subsequent 
selection  and  distribution  is  left  to  the  nabob. 
With  him  the  agents  and  instruments  of  his  cor- 
ruption, whom  he  sees  to  be  omnipotent  in  Eng- 
land, and  who  may  serve  him  in  future,  as  tl)ey 
have  done  in  times  past,  will  have  precedence,  if 
not  an  exclusive  preference.  These  leading  inte- 
rests domineer,  and  have  always  domineered,  over 
the  whole.  By  this  arrangement,  the  persons  se- 
duced are  made  dependent  on  their  seducers ; 
honesty  (comparative  honesty  at  least)  must  become 
of  the  party  of  fraud,  and  must  quit  its  proper 
character,  and  its  just  claims,  to  entitle  itself  to 
llie  alms  of  bribery  and  peculation. 

But  be  these  English  creditors  what  they  may, 
the  creditors,  most  certainly  not  fraudulent,  are 
the  natives,  who  are  numerous  and  wretched  in- 
deed ;  by  exhausting  the  whole  revenues  of  the 
Camatick,  notlung  is  left  for  them.  They  lent 
bund  Jide  ;  in  all  probability  tliey  were  even  forced 
to  lend,  or  to  give  goods  and  service  to  the  na- 
bob's obligations.  They  had  no  tnists  to  carry  to 
his  market.  They  had  no  faitii  of  alliances  to  sell. 
They  had  no  nations  to  betray  to  robbery  and 
ruin.  They  had  no  lawful  government  seditiously 
to  overturn ;  nor  had  they  a  governour,  to  whom 
it  is  owing  that  you  exist  in  India,  to  deliver  over 
to  captivity,  and  to  death,  in  a  shameful  prison.* 

Tliese  were  the  merits  of  the  principal  part  of 
llie  debt  of  1777,  and  the  universally  conceived 
causes  of  its  growth ;  and  thus  tlie  unhappy  na- 
tives are  deprived  of  every  hope  of  payment  for 
their  real  debts,  to  make  provision  for  the  arrears 
of  unsatisfied  bril>erv  and  treason.  You  see  in 
this  instance,  that  the  presumption  of  guilt  is  not 
only  no  exception  to  the  demands  on  iJie  publick 
treasury,  but  witli  these  ministers  it  is  a  necessary 
condition  to  their  support.  But  that  you  may 
not  think  this  preference  solely  owing  to  their 
known  contempt  of  the  natives,  who  ought  with 
every  generoiis  mind  lo  claim  their  first  charities ; 
you  will  find  the  same  rule  religiously  obsened 
with  Europeans  too.  Attend,  Sir,  to  this  decisive 
caxe.  —  Since  the  beginning  of  tlie  war,  l>e*iidi?8 
arrears  of  every  kind,  a  bond  debt  has  been  con- 
tracted at  Madras,  uncertain  in  its  amount,  but 
represented  from  four  hundred  thousand  pounds 
to  a  million  sterling.  It  stands  only  at  the  low 
interest  of  eight  per  cent.     Of  the  legal  authority 
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on  which  ihig  debt  was  contracted,  of  iis  purposes 
for  the  very  being^  of  the  state,  of  its  publicity  and 
fairness,  no  doubt  has  been  entcrtuined  for  a  mo- 
ment. For  thin  debt  no  sort  of  provision  what- 
ever has  been  made.  It  is  rejected  as  an  outcast, 
whilst  the  whole  undissipated  attention  of  the 
minister  has  been  employed  for  the  discharge  of 
claims  entitled  to  his  favour  by  the  merits  we 
have  seen. 

1  liave  endeavoured  to  find  out,  if  possible,  the 
amount  of  the  whole  of  those  demands,  in  order 
.to  see  how  niucli,  supposing  the  country  in  a  con- 
jdition  to  furnish  tlie  fund,  may  remain  to  satisfy 
*ie  publick  debt  and  the  necessary  establishments. 
[But  1  have  been  foiled  in  my  attempt.      About 
[one  fourth,  that  is,  about  220,000/.  of  the  loan  of 
1767,  remains  unpaid.      How  much  interest  is  in 
arrear,   1   could  never  discover:   seven   or  eight 
years  at  least,  which  would  make  the  whole  of 
^tfaat  debt  about  yyd.OOlt^     Tfiis  stock,  which  the 
ministers  in  their  instructions  to  the  governour  of 
Madras    state   as   the    least    exceptionable,   they 
have  thought  proper  to  distinguish  by  a  marked 
severity,  leaving  it  the  only  one,  on  which  the  in- 
terest is  not  added  to  the  principal,  to  beget  a 
new  interest. 

The  cavalry  loan,  by  the  operation  of  the  same 

authority,    is   made   up   to   294,000/.    and    this 

'294,000/.  made  up  of  principal  and  interest,  is 

^crowned    witli    a    new    interest    of   twelve  per 

cent. 

What  the  grand  loan,  the  bribery  loan  of  1777^ 
may  be,  is  amongst  the  deepest  mysteries  of  state. 
It  is  probably  the  first  debt  ever  assuming  the  title 
of  consolidation,  that  did  not  express  what  tlie 
amount  of  the  sum  consolidated  was.  It  is  little 
less  than  a  contradiction  in  terms.  In  the  debt 
of  the  year  1 767,  the  sum  was  stated  in  the  act  of 
consolidation,  and  made  to  amount  to  880,000/, 
capital.  When  this  consolidation  of  1777  was 
first  announced  at  the  Durbar,  it  was  represented 
authentically  at '2 ,400,000/.  In  that  or  rather  in 
a  higher  state,  Sir  Thomas  Rumbold  found  and 
condemned  it.*  It  afterwards  fell  into  such  a  ter- 
rour,  as  to  sweat  away  a  million  of  its  weight  at 
once;  and  it  sunk  to  1,400,000/.!  However  it 
never  wa.«!  without  a  resource  for  recruiting  it  to 
its  old  plumpness.  There  was  a  sort  of  tioaiing 
'debt  of  about  4  or  500,000/.  more  ready  to  be 
added,  as  occasion  should  require. 

In  short,  when  you  pressed  this  sensitive  plant, 
it  always  contracted  its  dimensions.  W^Jicn  the 
rude  hand  of  inquiry  was  withdrawn,  it  expanded 

•  In  Sir  Thomas  Rnmbold'a  leUer  lo  the  court  of  flirectrre, 

tJMarch  l-V  1718,  h*  rpprescnts  it  as  hi^hfr,  in  thp  fiillitwiiip  man- 

ner  ;— "  How  »hiiH  I  pnint  (ovnu  mv  nstnniMimrni  r.n  tny  .nrrival 

I""  here    •>    "  !  t    -  •  '  -Tnr<rth(U  in'rt' -      '    •  "  -    ■  nr  taokt 

"of  [.  loan],  indi  i  *  (Icbt 

"'toll  '.h«:  nion'-'5«l  hi- lifld 

'conli.v  i-  a  ,1  ■.».»■  1 .-  enormous  him-m.;  ■■•  -.  <.  h  ,..fvi'  locks 

'"of  naeodaii  {'i.ftMsjoixH  ]  I  mention  thi!>  nrrumntancc  to  vou 
("•euA  harrour;  for  the  creditors  heiiiir  in  ct^iu^ral  armnntu  nt  the 

^''company,  renders  my  ta»k  on  lh«f  pnrt  on*-"  •■ '■■'■•    •  ■'^'w 

"  rult  n»,l  inviAiout:'-"\  h.ivf  freed  Itiesaii 
"  meiit  from  to  cttrrupt  (i  trun^aotlon.    It  i»  i 

I*  venal  of  hi!  >.>■ ii-i  •«  i..  i-iv..  .i,,.  ...„  ..,.:.. 

**•  dcMa  thai  .  xi-ce<t. 

I  tngly  aUn  h  ml  for 


in  all  the  luxuriant  vigour  of  its  original  veg«ta 
tion.  In  the  treaty  of  1781,  ilic  whole  of  the 
nabobs  debt  to  private  Europeans  is  by  Mr.  S«l 
livati,  agent  to  the  nabob  and  his  creditors, suied 
at  2,800,000/.  which  (if  the  cavalry  loan,  and  ik 
remains  of  the  debt  of  1767,  be  subtracted)  leatv 
it  nearly  at  the  amount  originally  declared  attk 
Durbar,  in  1777.  But  then  there  is  aprivaleM> 
struction  to  Mr.  Sullivan,  which  it  seems  wiUii^ 
duce  it  a^iin  to  the  lower  standard  of  1 ,400,OQOL 
Failing  in  all  my  attempts,  by  a  direct  » 
to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  capital  cli 
(where  in  all  probability  no  capital  was  e 
vanced,)  I  endeavoured,  if  pos&ible,  to  d: 
by  the  interest  which  was  to  be  paid.  B 
purpose,  I  looked  to  the  several 
assiprning  the  territories  of  the  Camftdrk 
cure  the  principal  and  interest  of  thi«  debt. 
one  of  themj  I  found  in  a  sort  of  posJ 
way  of  an  additional  remark,  (not  in  the 
the  obligation,)  tlie  debt  represented  at  1 ,400; 
But  when  I  computed  the  sums  to  be  paid 
terest  by  instalments  in  another  p"-  '  ' 
they  produced  an  interest  of  two  v. 
per  cent,  and  the  assignment  supposetj,  ;i , 
instalments  might  exceed,  they  miirht  dl-  in 
short  of,  the  real  provision  for  that  m 

Another  instalment  bond  was  aft. 
ed.     In  that  bond  the  interest  exact 
a  capital  of  1,400,000/.  11     But  pui 
pital  throu£;'h  the  correspondence,  1  lu»i  n)^ 
again,  and  it  was  asserted   that  this  ini 
bond  was  considerably  short  of  the  iotetil 
ou^^ht  to  be  computed  to  the  time 
Here  are,  therefore,  two  statements  of  eq«rf 
tliority,   differing   at   least  a  million  fna 
other :  and  as  neither  persons  claiming, 
special  sum  as  belonging  to  each  particnl* 
ant.  is  ascertained  in  the  instrument*  of 
dation,  or  in  the  instalment  bonds,  a  lugC 
was  left  to  throw  in  any  sums  for  any 
their  merits  in  advancing  the  interest  oif 
might  require;  a  power  was  also  leftfiri 
tion,  in  case  a  harder  hand,  or  more  »c*iilf 
might  be  found  to  require  it.      Strougef 
for  a  presumption  of  fraud  never  appeanrfW 
transaction.     But  the  ministers,    fiulhfcl 
plan  of  the  interested  per8on."i,  wlmm  if 
thou{;hl  fit  to  confer  with  on  this 
ordered  the  payment  of  the  whole  nudia 
unknown,  unliquidated  sums,  witltouCO 
to  ascertain  them.     On  this  conduct,  Sir.  t ' 
you  to  make  your  own  reflections 


"  rerenue  in  debt?  in  a  f^'i"'-^ 

"  can  nevpr  be  cnlled  tmir^ 
"  iwilitick*  of  lhi»  part  ol 
"  lion  to  you,  ihnt  nil'""- 
"  /o  amnuxt  In  upirfr 
"  is  not   quitr  so  n 
recommPTuli'd  llit*<i 
pnny.  but  without  ih' 
Kltion.     However  h<   ' 
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impossible  (at  least  I  have  found  it  impos- 
;o  fix  on  the  real  amount  uf  the  pretended 
vith  which  your  ministtrs  have  tho«is:lit  pro- 
load  the  Carnatick.  They  are  obscure;  they 
inquiry ;  they  arc  enormous.  That  is  all 
low  of  them. 

I  vou  may  judge  what  chance  any  honour- 
\a.  useful  end  of  giovernnient  has  for  a  pro- 
ihat  comes  in  for  tlje.  ieavinss  of  Uiese 
lous  deniHnds,  I  must  lake  rt  on  myself  to 
)efore  you  the  real  condition  of  that  abused, 
d,  racked,  and  ruined  country ;  thoug-h  in 
ny  mind  revolts  from  it;  tlioua;li  yon  will 
with  horroiir;  and  I  confess  I  tremble  when 
;  on  these  awful  and  confounding  dispens^i- 
f  Providence,  I  shall  (irst  trouble  you  with 
irords  as  to  the  cauae. 
g^at  fortunes  made  in  India,  in  the  be^in- 
)f  conquest,  naturally  excited  an  emulation 
he  part*,  and  throug^h  the  whole  succession, 
company's  service.  But  in  the  ronipiinv 
*  rise  to  other  sentiments.  They  did  not 
le  new  channels  of  jjcquisition  flow  with 
'iches  to  them.  On  the  contrary,  the  hi^Ji 
Ide  of  private  emolument  was  g;enerally  in 
rest  ebb  of  their  affairs.  They  befran  also 
,  lliat  the  fortune  of  war  might  take  awav 
be  fortune  of  war  had  niven.  Wars  were 
ini^ly  discduraiffed  by  repeated  injunctiotis 
►naces ;  and  that  the  servjinls  mit^^ht  not  be 
itilo  ihem  by  the  native  princes^  they  were 
'  forbidden  to  take  any  money  whatsoever 
»eir  hands.  Bui  vehement  passion  is  ingt?- 
n  reBonrces.  The  company's  servants  were 
ly  fttimidatcd,  but  better  instructed  by  the 
ition.  They  soon  fell  upon  a  contrivance 
answered  their  purposes  far  better  than  the 
U  which  were  forbidden  ;  though  in  this 
ley  violated  an  ancient,  but  they  thought 
ngiited,  order,  Tbev  reversed  their  proceed- 
Instead  of  receiving  presents,  thry  made 
Instead  of  carrying  on  wars  in  their  own 
lljcy  contrived  an  authority,  at  once  irre- 
Ljr''  irresponsible,  in  whose  name  they 
Wfige  at  pleasure ;  and  l>eing  thus  freed 
U  rwlraini,  they  indulged  themselves  in  the 
ixtravagant  speculations  of  plunder.  The 
of  creditors  who  have  been  the  object  of 
t  bountiful  grant  from  his  majesty's  minis- 
B  order  to  jwsscss  themselves,  under  the 
if  creditors  an<l  assignees,  of  every  cmintry 
h,  an  fast  as  it  should  be  concpiereil,  inspired 
e  mind  of  the  nabob  of  Arcot  (then  a  de- 
it  on  the  company  of  the  humblest  order) 
he  of  the  most  wild  and  desperate  ambition, 
beliete  ever  was  admitted  into  the  ihouuhts 
situated.*     First,  they  persuaded  him 

th^  iwlfct  conv  "    ' 

If*  In  )T7«:  an<l  I. 

'^■-  rialMK)  I'l    vrci'i      m  <    ;,isi,  .Mr   mm. 
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to  consider  himself  as  a  principal  member  in  tjje 
political  bvstem  of  Europe.  In  the  next  place  diey 
held  out  to  him,  and  he  readily  imbibed,  the  idea 
of  the  general  empire  of  Indostan.  As  a  preli- 
minary to  tlii.s  undertaking,  they  prevailed  on  him 
to  propose  a  tripartite  division  of  tliat  vast  country. 
One  part  to  the  company  ;  another  to  the  Marat- 
tas ;  and  the  third  to  himself.  To  himself  he  re- 
served all  the  southern  part  of  the  great  peninsula, 
comprehended  under  the  general  name  of  the 
Decan . 

On  this  scheme  of  their  servants,  tlie  company 
was  to  appear  in  the  Carnatick  in  no  other  light 
than  as  a  contractor  for  the  provision  of  armies, 
and  the  hire  of  mercenaries  fur  liis  use»  and  under 
his  direction.  This  disposition  was  to  be  secured 
by  the  nabob's  putting  himself  under  the  gua- 
rantee of  France,  and,  by  the  means  of  that  rival 
nation,  preventing  the  English  for  ever  from  as- 
suming an  equality,  much  le^s  a  superiority,  in  the 
Carnatick,  In  pursuance  of  this  treasoiiablc  pro- 
ject, {treasonable  on  the  part  of  the  English,)  they 
extinguished  the  company  as  a  sovereign  power  in 
that  part  of  India;  they  withdrew  the  company's 
garrisons  out  of  all  the  forts  and  strong  holds  of 
the  Carnatick  ;  they  declined  to  receive  the  am- 
bassadors from  foreign  courts,  and  remitted  them 
to  tlie  nabob  of  Arcot ;  they  fell  upon,  and  totally 
destroyed,  the  oldest  ally  of  the  company,  the  King 
of  Tanjore,  and  plundered  the  coimtn,'  to  the 
amount  of  near  live  millions  sterling;  one  after 
another,  in  tiie  nalwb's  name,  but  with  English 
force,  they  brought  into  a  miserable  servitude  all 
the  princes,  and  great,  independent  nobility,  of  a 
vast  country, t  In  proportion  to  these  treasons 
and  violences,  which  ruined  the  people,  the  fund 
of  the  nabob's  debt  grew  and  flourished. 

Among  the  victims  to  this  magnificent  plan  of 
universal  plunder,  worthy  of  the  heruick  avarice 
of  the  projectors,  you  have  all  heard  (and  he  has 
made  himself  to  be  wpU  rememl>ered)  of  an  Indian 
chief  called  Hyder  Ali  Khan.  This  man  pos.sessed 
the  western,  as  the  conipanv  under  the  name  of 
the  nabob  of  Arcot  does  llie  eastern,  division  of 
the  Carnatick.  It  was  among  the  leading  mea- 
sures in  the  design  of  this  cabal,  (according  to  their 
own  emphatick  language,)  to  extirpate  tJiis  Hyder 
Ali. I  They  declared  the  nabob  of  Arcot  to  be 
his  sovereign,  and  him.Helf  to  be  a  rebel,  and  pub- 
lickly  invested  their  instrument  with  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  kingdom  of  Mysore,  But  their 
victim  was  not  of  tlie  passive  kind.  They  were 
soon  obliged  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace  and 
close  alliance  with  this  rebel,  at  the  gates  of  Ma- 
dras. Both  before  and  since  this  treaty,  every 
principle  of  policy  pointed  out  this  power  as  a 
natural  alliance :  and  on  }m  part,  it  was  courted 
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by  every  sort  of  amicable  office.  But  the  cabinet 
council  of  English  creditors  would  not  suffer 
their  nabob  of  Arcot  lo  sign  the  treaty,  nor  even 
to  give  to  a  prince,  at  least  his  equal,  the  ordinary 
titles  of  respect  and  courtesy.*  From  that  time 
forward,  a  continued  plot  was  carried  on  witliin 
the  divan,  black  and  white,  of  the  nabob  of  Arcot, 
for  the  destruction  of  Hyder  Ali.  As  to  the 
outward  members  of  the  double,  or  rather  treble, 
government  of  Madras,  which  had  signed  the 
treaty,  they  were  always  prevented  by  some  over- 
ruling influence  (which  they  do  not  describe,  but 
which  cannot  be  misunderstood)  from  performing 
what  justice  and  interest  combined  so  evidently  to 

enforce,  t 

When  at  lenth  Hyder  Ali  found  that  he  had  to 
do  with  men  who  either  would  sign  no  conven- 
tion, or  whom  no  treaty  and  no  signature  could 
bind,  and  who  were  the  determined  enemies  of 
human  intercourse  itself,  he  decreed  to  make  the 
country  possessed  by  these  incorrigible  and  predes- 
tinated criminals  a  memorable  example  to  man- 
kind. He  resolved,  in  the  gloomy  recesses  of  a 
mind  capacious  of  such  things,  to  leave  the  whole 
Camatick  an  everlasting  monument  of  vengeance, 
and  to  put  perpetual  desolation  as  a  barrier  be- 
tween lum  and  those,  against  whom  the  faith 
which  holds  the  moral  elements  of  the  world  to- 
gether was  no  protection.  He  became  at  length  so 
confident  of  his  force,  so  collected  in  his  might, 
that  he  made  no  secret  whatsoever  of  his  dreadful 
resolution.  Having  terminated  his  disputes  with 
every  enemy,  and  every  rival,  who  buried  their 
mutual  animosities  in  their  common  detestation 
against  the  creditors  of  the  nabob  of  Arcot,  he 
drew  from  every  quarter  whatever  a  savage  fero- 
city could  add  to  his  new  rudiments  in  the  arts  of 
<iestruction  ;  and  compounding  all  the  materials 
of  fury,  havock,  and  desolation,  into  one  black 
cloud,  he  hung  for  a  while  on  the  declivities  of  the 
mountains.  VVhilst  the  authors  of  all  these  evils 
were  idly  and  stupidly  gazing  on  this  menacing 
meteor,  whicli  blackened  all  their  horizon,  it  sud- 
denly burst,  and  poured  down  the  whole  of  its 
contents  upon  the  plains  of  the  Camatick — Then 
ensued  a  scene  of  woe,  the  like  of  which  no 
eye  had  seen,  no  heart  conceived,  and  which  no 
tongue  can  adequately  tell.  All  the  horrours  of 
war  before  known  or  heard  of,  were  mercy  to  that 
new  havock.  A  storm  of  universal  fire  blasted 
every  field,  consumed  every  house,  destroyed  every 
temple.  The  miserable  inhabitants  flying  from 
their  flaming  villages,  in  part  were  slaughtered  ; 
others,  without  regard  to  sex,  to  age,  to  the  re- 
spect of  rank,  or  sacredness  of  function,  fathers 
torn  from  children,  husbands  from  wives,  enveloped 
in  a  whirlwind  of  cavalry,  and  amidst  the  goading 
spears  of  drivers,  and  the  trampling  of  pursuinj;^ 
horses,  were  swept  into  captivity,  in  an  unknown 
and  liostile  land.  Those  who  were  able  to  evade 
this  tempest,  fled  to  the  walled  cities.     But  escap- 

•  Letter  from  the  presidency  at  Madras  to  the  court  of  Direc 
Ion, -JTth  Junr,  I7«r». 
t  Mr.  Uuiidas's  comniitt«'e,  Report  1.  .Appendix,  No.  w. 


ing  from  fire,  sword,  and  exile,  they  fell 
jaws  of  famine. 

The  alms  of  the  settlement,  in  this  dreac 
gency,  were  certainly  liberal ;  and  all  wj 
by  charity  that  private  charity  could  do ; 
Wcis  a  people  in  beggary ;  it  was  a  natioi 
stretclied  out  its  hands  for  food.  For 
together  these  creatures  of  sufferance,  wb( 
excess  and  luxury  in  their  most  plenteoi 
had  fallen  short  of  the  allowance  of  our  a 
fasts,  silent,  patient,  resigned,  without  sed 
disturbance,  almost  without  complaint,  p 
by  an  hundred  a  day  in  the  streets  of  M 
every  day  seventy  at  least  laid  their  bodies 
streets,  or  on  the  glacis  of  Tanjore,  and  c 
of  famine  in  the  granary  of  India.  I  wai 
to  awake  your  justice  towards  this  unhapp 
of  our  fellow  citizens,  by  bringing  befor 
some  of  the  circumstances  of  this  plague  o( 
ger.  Of  all  the  calamities  which  beset  and  « 
the  life  of  man,  this  comes  the  nearest  t 
heart,  and  is  that  wherein  the  proudest  of 
feels  himself  to  be  nothing  more  than  he  is: 
find  myself  unable  to  manage  it  with  (kcc 
these  details  are  of  a  species  of  honour  so  nan 
and  disgusting ;  they  are  so  degrading  to  tfa 
ferers  and  to  the  hearers ;  they  are  so  humil 
to  human  nature  itself,  that,  on  better  thoi 
I  find  it  more  advisable  to  throw  a  pall  ore 
hideous  object,  and  to  leave  it  to  your  g 
conceptions. 

X  For  eighteen  months,  without  intenn 
this  destruction  raged  from  the  gates  of  Mac 
the  gates  of  Tanjore  ;  and  so  completely  die 
masters  in  their  art,  Hyder  Ali,  and  his  in< 
rocious  son,  absolve  themselves  of  their  it 
vow,  that  when  the  British  armies  travers 
tliey  did,  the  Camatick  for  hundreds  of  m 
all  directions,  through  the  whole  line  oi 
march  they  did  not  see  one  man,  not  one  w 
not  one  child,  not  one  four-footed  beast  < 
description  whatever.  One  dead,  uniform  * 
reigned  over  the  whole  region.  With  the  i 
siderable  exceptions  of  the  narrow  ^-icina 
some  few  forts,  I  wish  to  be  understood  as  J 
ing  literally; — I  mean  to  produce  to  you 
than  three  witnesses,  above  all  exception,  wl 
support  this  assertion  in  its  full  extent.  Tha 
ricane  of  war  passed  through  every  part  < 
central  provinces  of  the  Camatick.  Six  or 
districts  to  the  nortli  and  to  the  south  (and 
not  wholly  untouched)  escaped  the  gi'ncr. 
vajTP. 

The  Camatick  is  a  cotintry  not  much  inft 
in  extent  to  iMigland.  Figure  to  vourselJ. 
Speaker,  the  land  in  whose  representative 
you  sit ;  fijjure  to  yourself  the  form  and  h 
of  your  sweet  and  cheerfid  country  from  Th 
to  Trent,  north  and  south,  and  from  theirs 
tlie  German  sea  east  and  west,  emptied  and 
l)Owellcd  (may  God  avert  the  omenof  ounrin 
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accomplished  a  desolation.     Extend  your 
^nation  a  little  further,  and  tlien  suppose  your 
listers  taking  a  survey  of  iliis  scene  of  wasie 
desolation  ;  what  would  be  your  thoufrhts  if 
lould  be  informed,  that  they  were  computing 
I  much  had  been  the  amount  of  the  excises, 
much  tlic  customs,  how  much  the  land  and 
tax,  in  order  that  they  shoidd  char^je  (take 
the  most  favourable  li^ht)  for  publick  ser- 
upon  the  relicks  of  the  satiated  ven:»eance 
Blenlless  enemies,  the  whole  of  what  England 
[yielded  in  tJie  most  exuberant  seasons  of  y>eace 
I  abundance  ?  Wliat  wouhl  you  call  it  ?  To  call 
mny  sublimed  into  niadncsj;,  would  be  too 
an  imape  :  yet  tiiis  very  madness  is  the  prin- 
upon  which  tlie  ministers  at  your  riy^'ht  hand 
proceedeti  in  their  estimate  of  the  revenues 
Camatick,  when  they  were  providinnj,  not 
for  the  establishments  of  its  protection, 
*wards  for  the  authors  of  its  ruin. 
^ery  day  you  are  faiig^ied  and  disp^usfed  with 
!ant,  "  tJne  Camatick  is  a  country  that  will 
in  recover,  and  become  instantly  as  prosper- 
as  ever."     They  think  they  are  talking:  to 
Mils,  who  will    believe    that,  by  sowing  of 
i«'  teeth,  men   may   come  up  rea<ly  j^own 
idy  armed.     They  who  will  pve  themselves 
ible  of  considering  (for  it  requires  no  crreal 
thou(;ht,  no  very  profound   knowletlge) 
mer  in  which  mankind  areencrcascd,  and 
ins  cultivated,  will  ree;ard  all  this  raving  as 
It  to  be  TCirurded.     In  order  that  the  people, 
lonji;^  period  of  vexation  and  plunder,  may 
,  condition  io  maintain  s;^overnmeiit,  govern- 
Imnst  begin  by  maintaining  them. — Here  the 
I  to  fvononiy  lies   not   throupfh    receipt,  but 
fli  ex  pence  :  and  in  that  country  nature  has 
short  cut  to  your  object.     Men  must  pro- 
S  like  other  animals,  by  the  mouth.     Never 
)pre8sion  light  the  nuptial  torch  ;   never  did 
tn   and   usurj'  spread  out  the  genial  bed. 
Mjy  oneof  yoti  think  that  Kngland,  so  wasted, 
under  such  a  nursinc:  attendance,  so  rapidly 
iply  recover  ^    But  he  is  meanly  acquainted 
if:r  England  or  India,  who  does  not  know 
in<l  would  a  thousand  limes  sooner  re- 
>utation,  fertility,  and  what  ought  to  be 
imate  Accretion  from  both,  revenue,  than 
country  as  the  Carnalick. 
Camatick  us  not  by  the  bounty  of  nature  a 
noil.     Tlje  genend  size  of  its  cattle  is  proof 
thnt  it  ts  much  otlierwise.     It  is  some  days 
rnoved,  that  a  curious  and  interesting  map, 
tlie  India   House,  should  be  laid  before 
The  India  House  is  not  yet  in  readiness  to 
.;   I  have  therefore  brought  down  my  own 
and  tliere  it  lies  for  the  use  of  any  gentle- 
ilio  may  think  such  a  matter  worthy  u(  Im 
m.     It  »8  indeed  a  noble  map,  and  of  ntjblc 
but  it  is  decisive  against  the  golden  dreams 
^line  speculations  of  avarice  run  mad.    In 
to  what  you   know  must  be  the  case  in 
part  of  the  world,  (the  necessity  of  a  previous 
.•  Mr.  Banmrtl's  map  ot  the  Jos^hire. 


provision  of  habitation,  seed,  stock,  capital,)  that 
map  will  shew  you,  that  the  uses  of  the  influences 
of  Heaven  itself  are  in  that  country  a  work  of 
art.  The  Carnatick  is  refreshed  by  few  or  no 
living  brooks  or  running  streams,  and  it  has  rain 
only  at  a  season ;  but  its  product  of  rice  exacts 
the  use  of  water  subject  to  perpetual  command. 
This  is  the  national  bank  of  tlie  Camatick,  on 
which  it  must  have  a  perpetual  credit,  or  it 
perishes  irretrievably.  For  tliat  reason,  in  tlic  liap- 
pier  times  of  India,  a  number,  almost  incredible, 
of  reservoirs  have  been  made  in  chosen  places 
throuf^hout  the  whole  country ;  they  are  formed 
for  the  greater  part  of  mounds  of  earth  and  stones, 
with  sluices  of  solid  masonry ;  the  whole  con- 
structed with  admirable  skill  and  labour, and  main- 
tained at  a  mighty  charge.  In  the  territory  con- 
tained fn  that  map  alone,  I  have  been  at  the  trouble 
of  reckoning  the  reservoirs,  and  they  amount  to 
upwards  of  eleven  hundred,  from  the  extent  of  two 
or  three  acres  to  five  miles  in  circuit.  From  these 
reservoirs  currents  are  occasionally  drawn  over  the 
fields,  and  these  watercourses  again  call  for  a  con- 
siderable expence  to  keeyj  them  properly  scoured 
and  duly  levelled.  Taking  the  district  in  that  map 
as  a  measure,  there  cannot  be  in  the  Carnalick 
and  Tanjore  fewer  tlian  ten  thousand  of  these  re 
servoirs  of  the  larger  and  middling  dimensions, 
say  nothing  of  those  for  domeslick  services,  and 
the  uses  of  religious  purification.  These  are  not 
the  enterprises  of  your  power,  nor  in  a  style  of 
magnificence  suited  to  the  taste  of  your  minister. 
These  are  the  monuments  of  real  kings,  who  were 
the  fatJiers  of  their  people  ;  testators  to  a  posterity 
which  they  embraced  as  their  own.  These  are 
the  gi-and  sepulchres  built  by  ambition  ;  but  by 
the  ambition  of  an  insatiable  benevolence,  which, 
not  contented  with  rei'^ning  in  the  dis[>en8ation  of 
happiness  during  the  contracted  term  of  human 
life,  had  strained,,  with  all  the  reachings  and  grasp- 
ings  of  a  vivacious  mind,  to  extend  the  dominion 
of  their  Iwimty  beyond  the  limits  of  nature,  and 
to  perpetuate  themselves  througli  generations  of 
generations,  the  guardians,  ihe  protectors,  the 
nourishers  of  mankind. 

Long  before  the  late  invasion,  the  persons  who 
are  objects  of  the  grant  of  publick  money  now  }>e- 
forc  you  bad  so  diverted  the  supply  of  the  pious 
funds  of  culture  and  population,  tl>at  every  where 
the  reservoirs  were  fallen  into  a  miserable  decay. + 
But  after  those  domestick  enemies  had  provoked 
the  entry  of  a  cruel  foreign  foe  into  the  country, 
ho  did  not  leave  it,  until  his  revenge  had  completed 
the  destruction  begun  by  their  avarice.  Few,  very 
few  indeed,  of  these  magazines  of  water  that  are 
not  either  totally  destroyed,  or  cut  through  witli 
such  gaps,  as  to  require  a  serious  attention  and 
much  cof*t  to  re-eslabli>«li  them,  as  the  means  of 
present  8»d>sistence  to  the  people,  and  of  future 
revenue  to  the  state. 

What,  Sir,  would  a  virtuous  and  rnlightcncci 
ministry  do  on  the  view  of  the  ruins  of  such  worki 
before  them  ?    Un  the  view  of  such  a  chasm  of  de- 
»  S««  Il*porl  IV,  Mr.  L>an<Jan  commntec.  p  «, 
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solation  as  tlial  which  yawned  in  the  inklsl  of  ttiose 
countries  to  the  north  and  south,  which  still  bore 
some  vest io^es  of  cultivation?  They  would  have 
reduced  all  their  most  necessary  establishments; 
they  would  have  suspended  the  justest  payments  ; 
they  would  have  employed  every  shilhng  derived 
from  the  |jroducin^,  to  reanimate  the  powers  of 
the  unproductive,  parts.  While  they  were  perform- 
ing this  fundamental  duty,  whilst  they  were  cele- 
brating these  mysteries  of  justice  and  humanity, 
tliey  would  have  told  the  corps  of  fictitious  credi- 
tors, whose  crimes  vvere  their  claims,  that  they 
must  keep  an  awful  distance ;  that  they  must 
silence  their  inauspicious  tongues ;  that  they  must 
hold  off  their  profane,  unhallowed  paws  from  this 
holy  work ;  tliey  would  have  proclaimed  with  a 
voice  that  should  make  itself  heard,  that  on  every 
country  the  Hrsl  creditor  is  the  plough  ;  that  this 
original,  indefeasible  claim  supersedes  every  otlier 
demand. 

This  is  what  a  wise  and  virtuous  ministry  would 
have  done  and  said.  This,  therefore,  ts  what  our 
minister  could  never  think  of  saying  or  doing.  A 
ministry  of  another  kind  would  have  first  improved 
the  country,  and  have  thus  laid  a  solid  foundation 
for  future  opulence  and  future  force.  But  on  this 
grand  point  of  tfie  restoration  of  the  country,  there 
is  not  one  syllable  to  be  found  in  the  correspond- 
ence of  our  ministers,  from  the  first  to  the  last; 
they  felt  nothing  for  a  land  desolated  by  fire, 
sword,  and  famine  ;  their  sympathies  took  another 
direction;  tliey  were  touched  with  pity  for  bribery, 
so  long  tormented  with  a  fruitless  itching  of  its 
palms  ;  their  bowels  yearned  for  usury,  that  had 
long  missed  the  harvest  of  its  returning  montlis;* 
they  ielt  for  peculation  which  had  been  for  so 
many  years  raking  in  the  dust  of  an  empty  trea- 
sury; they  were  melted  into  compassion  for  rapine 
ami  oppression,  licking  their  dry,  parched,  un- 
bloody jaws.  These  were  the  objects  of  their 
solicitude.  These  were  the  necessities  for  which 
they  were  studious  to  provide. 

To  stale  the  country  and  its  revenues  in  their 
real  condition,  and  to  provide  for  those  fictitious 
claims,  consistently  with  the  support  of  an  army 
and  a  civil  establishment,  would  have  been  impos- 
sible ;  therefore  the  ministers  are  silent  on  that 
head,  and  rest  themselves  on  the  authority  of  Lord 
Macartney,  who,  in  a  letter  to  the  court  of  direc- 
tors, written  in  llie  year  I7R1,  speculating  on 
what  might  be  the  result  of  a  wise  management 
of  the  countries  assigned  by  the  nabob  of  Arcot, 
rates  the  revenue,  as  in  time  of  pence,  at  twelve 
hundred  thousand  ]>ounds  a  year,  as  he  docs  those 
of  the  King  of  Tanjore  (which  had  not  been  as- 
signed) at  four  hundred  and  fifty.  On  this  Lord 
Macartney  grounds  his  calculations,  and  on  this 
they  choose  to  ground  theirs.  It  was  on  this  caL 
culution  that  the  ministry,  in  direct  op))Osition  to 
the  remonstrances  of  the  court  of  dirertors,  have 
compelled  that  miserable,  enslaved  body,  to  put 
their  hands  to  an  order  for  appropriating  the  enor- 

♦  InterMi  1*  ni«efl  m  India  bv  the  month. 
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mous  sum  of  480.000/.  annually,  as  fe  fmsA 
paying  to  their  rebellious  seiranta  • 
tracted   in  defiance  of  their  clearest  ai 
positive  injunctions. 

The  authority  and  information  of  Lord  Maei 
ney  is  held  high  on  this  occasion,  thoagh  it 
totally  rejected  in  every  other  particular  of  t 
business.  I  believe  1  have  the  honour  ot  b« 
almost  as  old  an  acquaintance  as  any  Lord  U 
cartney  has,  A  constant  and  unbroken  fneodd 
has  subsisted  between  us  from  a  very  early  paw 
and,  I  trust,  he  tliinks,  that  as  I  respect  lits  c^ 
racter,  and  in  general  admire  his  condnrt.  I  ♦» 
one  of  those  who  feel  no  common  int- 
reputation.  Yet  1  do  not  hesitate  wl- 
allow  tlie  calculation  of  I7R1,  without 
hension  that  I  shall  appear  to  distrust  1 1 
or  his  judgment.  This  peace  estimate  of 
was  not  grounded  on  the  state  of  the  Carni 
it  then,  or  as  it  had  recently,  stood. 
statement  of  former  and  better  limes. 
no  doubt  that  a  period  did  exist,  when  thi 
portion  of  the  Carnalick  held  by  the  tu\ 
Arcot  might  be  fairly  reputed  to  produce* 
nue  to  that,  or  to  a  greater  amount  Bi 
whole  had  so  melted  away  by  the  slow  and 
hostilities  of  oppression  and  misman; 
the  revenues  sinking  with  the  pn»| 
country,  had  fallen  to  about  800.000 
even  before  an  enemy's  horse  had  iinpriot* 
hoof  on  the  soil  of  the  Carnatick 
view,  and  independently  of  the  decisive 
the  war  which  ensued,  Sir  Eyre  Cooie 
that  years  must  pass  before  the  couotry 
restored  to  its  former  prosperity  and  prod 
It  was  that  stale  of  revenue  (namely,  ibf 
state  before  the  war)  which  the  directon 
oppo.sed  to  Lord  Macartney's  spe<" 
refused  lo  lake  the  revenues  for  moi 
In  this  they  are  justified  by  Lord  Aiuv 
self,  who,  in  a  subsequent  letter,  infoi 
that  his  sketch  is  a  matter  of  speculal 
poses  the  country  restored  to  its 
perity,  and  the  revenue  to  be  in  a  couow 
tive  and  honejit  collection.  If  them 
ministers  have  gone  wrong,  they  were  DOl 
by  Lord  Macartney ;  they  were  deceirwl 
man.  The  estimate  of  the  directors  ii  n 
very  estimate  furnished  by  the  right  ho 
gentleman  himself,  and  published  to  the 
one  of  the  printed  reports  of  his  own  comi 
but  as  soon  as  he  obtained  his  powrr,  be  fl 
abandon  his  account.  No  part  of  thii 
conduct  can  be  defended  on  the  grtwMl 
parliamentary  information. 

In  this  clashing  of  accounts  and 
not  the  ministry,  if  thev  wished  lo 
appearances,  to  have  waited  for  info: 
actual  result  of  these  speculations, 
laid  a  charge,  and  such  a  charge,  nut 
ally  and  eventually,  but  positively  and  ■*•*• 
lively,  upon  a  country  wliich  they  rU  ko<*»' 

where  the  revenue  of  1777  «tated  ofthr  •!  n  l_. 
M  tbe  revenue,"  tmpjtoti  ng  Uie  Cvnaoek  ta  te  j 
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Jiem  had  registered  on  the  records  I 
I,  to  be  wasted,  beyond  all  example,  | 
>pression  of  an    abusive  g^'overnment,  ' 
vnse  of  a  desolatinfj  war  ?     But  that 
ucern   in  what   manner  they  use  tlte 
Oce  of  olHce,  and  that  thereby   you 
nto  the  true  spirit  of  the  ministerial 
ntroul,  I  desire  you.  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
.  througfh  their  whole  controversy  with 
f  directors,  they  do  not  so  much  as 
Ir  ever  having  seen  any  other  paper 
Macartney,  or  any  other  estimate  of 
m  this  of  1781.  'To  this  they  imld. 
»ke  post :  here  lliey  entrench  ihem- 

first  read  this  curioms  controversy  be- 
linisierial  board  and  tlie  court  of  di- 
imon  candour  obliged  me  to  attribule 
)us  adherence  to  the  estimate  of  1781, 
;TJorance  of  what  had  appeared  upon 
k  But  the  lit^ht  honourable  gentle- 
|wen  to  come  forward  with  an  uncalled- 
iion  ;  he  boasiingly  tells  you,  tiiat  lie 
»d,  digested,  cnnipared,  every  thing  ; 
he  has  sinned,  he  has  sinned  with  his 
open.  Since  then  the  ministers  will 
thut  the  gales  of  mercy  on  themselves, 
id  to  their  crimes  what  aggravations 
They  have  then  (since  it  must  be  so) 
1  corruptly  suppressed  tJie  information 
ouirhl  to  iiave  produced  ;  and,  for  the 
(cculation,  have  made  tJiemselves  guilty 
n  and  suppression  of  evidence."     The 

I  in  my  hand,  which  totally  overturns 
lent  at  least)  the  estimate  of  1781 ,  they 
»re  taken  notice  of  in  their  controversy 
lit  of  directors,  tlian  if  it  had  no  exist- 

the  report  made  by  a  committee  ap- 
Madras  to  manage  the  whole  of  ine 
laasigned  to  the  company  by  the  nabob 
This  committee  was  wisely  instituted 
bartney,  to  remove  from  himself  the 
pUI  improper  management  in  so  irivi- 
i«t  ;  and  it  seems  to  have  been  well 
\xi»  committee  has  made  a  comparative 
the  only  six  districts  which  were  in  a 
»  be  let  to  farm.  Jnone  set  of  columns 
he  gros.s  and  net  protluce  of  the  dis- 
hy the  nabob.  To  that  statement  they 
terms  on  which  the  same  districts  were 
ive  years,  under  their  authority.  Under 
ihe  gross  farm  was  so  high  as570,000^ 
Vlml  was  the  clear  prmluce?  Whv,no 
ftbout  250,000/.  ;  and  this  was  the 
^of  the  nabob's  treasury,  under  his 
kent,  of  all  the  districts  whicli  wore 

II  to  bo  let  to  farm  on  the  27th  of 
w  Ix»rd  Macartney's  leases  stipulated 
ince  of  no  more  tlian  about  530,000if. 
Ite  estimated    net   amount  was  nearly 

nal>ob's.  It  however  did  not  then 
,000/. ;  and  Lord  Macartney's  commis- 

No.  4.  SUteroeiit  tn  the  Report  o(  tlje  Cora- 
IRevmoe. 


sioners  take  credit  for  an  annual  revenue  amount- 
ing to  this  clear  sum.  Here  is  no  spi'culation ; 
here  is  no  inaccurate  account  clandestinely  obtain- 
ed from  those  who  n»ia,ht  wish,  and  were  enabled, 
to  deceive,  ll  is  the  aulliorized,  recorded  state  of 
a  real,  recent  transaction.  Here  is  not  twelve 
hundred  thousand  pctunds,  not  eight  hundred. 
The  whole  revenue  of  the  Carnatick  yielded  no 
more  in  May  !78'2  than  four  hundred  and  eitrhty 
thousand  pounds;  nearly  the  very  precise  sum 
■which  your  minister,  who  is  so  careful  of  the  pub- 
lick  security,  has  carried  from  all  descriptions  of 
establishment  to  form  a  fund  for  the  private  emo- 
lument of  his  creatures. 

In  tliis  estimate  we  see,  as  I  have  just  observed, 
the  nabob's  farm  rated  so  high  as  570,(100/.  Hi- 
therto all  is  well ;  but  follow  on  to  the  etTectivc 
net  revenue:  there  the  illusion  vanishes;  and  you 
will  not  find  nearly  so  much  as  half  the  produce. 
It  is  with  reason  therefore  Lord  Macartney  inva- 
riably, throughout  the  whole  correspondence,  qua- 
lities all  his  views  and  expectations  of  revenue, 
and  all  his  plans  for  its  application,  witli  this  in> 
dispensable  condition,  that  the  management  is  not 
in  the  hands  of  the  nabob  of  Arcot.  Should  that 
fatal  measure  take  place,  he  has  over  and  over 
again  told  you,  that  he  has  no  prospect  of  realiz- 
ing any  thing  whatsoever  for  any  public  purpose. 
With  these  weighty  declarations,  confirmed  by 
such  a  state  of  indisputable  facts  before  them, 
what  has  been  done  by  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer and  his  accomplices  ?  Shmll  I  be  believed  i 
They  have  delivered  over  those  very  territories, 
on  the  keeping  of  which  in  the  hands  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  defence  of  our  dominions,  and,  what 
was  more  dear  to  them,  possibly,  their  own  job, 
depended  :  they  have  delivered  back  again  with- 
out condition,  without  arrangement,  without  stipu- 
lation of  any  sort  for  the  natives  of  any  rank, 
the  whole  of  those  vast  countries,  to  many  of 
which  he  had  no  just  claim,  into  the  ruinous  mis- 
management of  tile  nabob  of  Arcot.  To  crown 
all,  according  to  their  miserable  practice  whenever 
they  do  any  thing  transcendently  absunl,  they  pre- 
face this  their  abdication  of  their  tnut,  by  a 
solemn  declaration,  that  they  were  not  obliged  to 
it  by  any  principle  of  policy,  or  nny  demand  of 
justice  whatsoever. 

I  have  stated  to  you  tlie  estimated  prodtice  of 
the  territories  of  the  Carnatick,  in  a  condition  to 
be  farmed  in  1782,  according  to  tlie  ditferent  ma- 
nagements into  which  they  might  fall :  and  ihi.s 
estimate  the  nvinisters  have  thought  proper  to  sup- 
press. Since  that,  two  other  accounts  nave  been 
rereived.  The  first  informs  us,  that  there  has 
Ijeen  a  recovery  of  what  is  called  arrears,  as  well 
as  an  improvement  of  the  revenue  of  one  of  the 
six  provinces  which  were  let  in  1782.t  It  *ei« 
brought  about  by  making  a  new  war.  After  some 
sharp  actions,  by  the  resolution  and  skill  of 
Colonel  Fullarton,  several  of  the  petty  princes  of 
the  most  southerly  of  the  unwasted  provinces  were 

1  The  province  of  TitiDfVflly- 
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compelled  to  pay  very  heavy  rents  and  tributes, 
who  for  a  long  time  before  had  not  paid  any  ac- 
knowledgment. After  this  reduction,  by  the  care 
of  Mr.  Irwin,  one  of  the  committee,  that  province 
was  divided  into  twelve  farms.  This  operation 
raised  the  income  of  that  particular  province ;  the 
others  remain  as  they  were  first  farmed.  So  that 
instead  of  producing  only  their  original  rent  of' 
480,000Z.  they  netted,  in  about  two  years  and  a 
quarter,  1,320,000/.  sterling,  which  would  be 
about  660,000/.  a  year,  if  the  recovered  arrear  was 
not  included.  What  deduction  is  to  be  made  on 
account  of  that  arrear  I  cannot  determine,  but 
certainly  what  would  reduce  the  annual  income 
considerably  below  the  rate  I  have  allowed. 

The  second  account  received,  is  the  letting  of 
tlie  wasted  provinces  of  tlie  Carnatick.  This  I 
understand  is  at  a  growing  rent,  which  may  or 
may  not  realize  what  it  promises ;  but  if  it  should 
answer,  it  will  raise  the  whole,  at  some  future 
time,  to  1,200,000/. 

You  must  here  remark,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this 
revenue  is  the  produce  of  all  the  nabob's  do- 
minions. During  the  assignment,  tlie  nabob  paid 
nothing,  because  the  company  had  all.  Supposing 
tlie  whole  of  the  lately  assigned  territory  to  yield 
up  to  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  the  right 
honourable  gentleman ;  and  suppose  1 ,200,000/.  to 
be  annually  realized,  (of  which  we  actually  know 
of  no  more  than  the  realizing  of  six  hundred  thou- 
sand,) out  of  this  you  must  deduct  the  subsidy  and 
rent  which  the  nabob  paid  before  the  assignment, 
namely,  340,000/.  a  year.  This  reduces  back  the 
revenue  applicable  to  the  new  distribution  made 
by  his  majesty's  ministers,  to  about  800,000/.  Of 
that  sum  five  eights  are  by  them  surrendered  to 
the  debts.  The  remaining  three  are  the  only  fund 
left  for  all  the  purposes  so  magnificently  displayed 
in  the  letter  of  the  board  of  controul ;  that  is,  for 
a  new-cast  peace  establishment;  a  new  fund  for 
ordnance  and  fortifications ;  and  a  large  allow- 
ance for  what  they  cull  "  the  splendour  of  the 
"  Durbar." 

You  have  heard  the  account  of  these  territories 
as  they  stood  in  1782.  You  have  seen  the  actual 
receipt  since  the  assignment  in  1781,  of  which  I 
reckon  about  two  years  and  a  quarter  productive. 
I  have  stated  to  you  the  expectation  from  the  wasted 
part.  For  realizing  all  this  you  may  value  your- 
selves on  the  vigour  and  diligence  of  a  govemour 
and  committee  that  have  done  so  much.  If  these 
hopes  from  the  committee  are  rational— remember 
that  the  committee  is  no  more.  Your  ministers, 
who  have  formed  their  fund  for  these  debts  on  tlie 

E resumed  effect  of  the  committee's  management, 
ave  put  a  complete  end  to  that  committee.  Their 
acts  are  rescinded  ;  thoir  leases  are  broken  ;  their 
renters  are  dispersed.  Your  ministers  knew,  when 
they  signed  the  death-warrant  of  the  Carnatick, 
that  the  nabob  would  not  only  turn  all  these  un- 
fortunate farmers  of  revenue  out  of  employment, 
but  that  he  has  denounced  his  severest  vengeance 
against  them,  for  acting  under  British  authority. 
•  Appeuuu,  N(.>.  ;. 


With  the  knowledge  of  th»  dispositioD,  a  Briti 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  treasurer  of  t 
navy,  incited  by  no  publick  advantage,  impel! 
by  no  publick  necessity,  in  a  strain  of  the  m 
wanton  perfidy  which  has  ever  stained  the  aniu 
of  mankind,  have  delivered  over  to  plunder,  ii 
prisonment,  exile,  and  death  itself,  according 
the  mercy  of  such  execrable  tyrants  as  Amir  i 
Omra  and  Paul  Benfield,  the  unhappy  and  de 
luded  souls,  who,  untaught  by  uniform  exampl; 
were  still  weak  enough  to  put  their  trust  in  £ir> 
lish  faith.*    They  have  gone  farther;  tbejlm 
thought  proper  to  mock  and  outrage  their  vmj 
by  ordering  them   protection  and  comperaliaJ 
From  what  power  is  this  protection  to  be  imdf  I 
And  from  what  fund  is  this  compensation  touief  I 
The  revenues  are  delivered  over  to  their  oppre«r;  I 
the  territorial  jurisdiction,  from  whence  tiutini>l 
nue  is  to  arise,  and  under  which  they  live,  ii  m 
rendered  to  the  same  iron  hands :  and  thatlkf 
shall  be  deprived  of  all  refuge,  and  all  hope,ii 
minister  has  made  a  solemn,  voluntary  declantii^ 
that  he  never  will  interfere  with  th^  nabob's » 
temal  govern  ment.f 

The  last  tiling  considered  by  die  boafd  of  (tfi 
troul  among  the  debts  of  the  Carnatick  wu  ' " 
arising  to  tlie  East-India  company,  which,  aftol 
provision  for  the  cavalry,  and  the  consolidlii 
of  1777,  was  to  divide  the  residue  of  thefoii 
480,000/.  a  year  with  the  lenders  of  1767 
debt  the  worthy  chairman,  who  sits  opponle 
me,  contends  to  be  tliree  millions  sterling. 
Macartney's  account  of  1781,  states  it  to  be 
that  period,  1 ,200,000/.  The  first  account  ofi 
court  of  directors  makes  it  900,000/.  Hi!.* 
the  private  debt,  being  without  any  solid  en*' 
ence,  is  incapable  of  any  distinct  limits.  Wl# 
ever  its  amount  or  its  validity  may  be,  one  dif 
is  clear  ;  it  is  of  the  nature  and  quality  of  a  pi^ 
lick  debt.  In  that  light  nothing  is  pruvidedil 
it,  but  an  eventual  surplus  to  be  divided  with 
class  of  the  private  demands,  after  satisfHwll' 
two  first  classes.  Never  was  a  more  shamenilp# 
poning  a  ptibliok  demand,  which  by  the  ra* 
of  the  thing,  and  the  uniform  practice  of  all  * 
tions,  supersedes  every  private  claim. 

Those  who  gave  this  ])reference  to  priTitediil 
consider  tlie  company's  as  a  lawful  demand :  A 
why  did  tliev  pretend  to  provide  for  it  ?  On  l» 
own  principles  they  are  condemnetl. 

But  1,  Sir,  who  profess  to  s|x*ak  to  your  mi* 
standing  and  to  your  conscience,  and  to  !*• 
away  from  this  business  all  false  colours,  all"* 
appellations,  as  well  as  false  facts,  do  feiu^ 
deny  that  the  Carnatick  owes  a  shillinjr  W  * 
company ;  whatever  the  company  may  beiwW" 
to  that  undone  country.  It  owes  nolhinf  ■ 
the  company  for  this  plain  and  simple  reasds* 
The  territory  charged  with  the  debt  is  their** 
To  say  that  their  revenues  fall  short,  and  o« 
them  money,  !•*  to  say  they  are  in  debt  tot"* 
selves,  which  is  only  talking  nonseme.  Tw  Vp 
is,  that  by  the  invasion  of  an  enemy,  aiid  i'*  "• 
t  Set-  extract  of  their  Irttcr  in  ihc  .\pfinidix.  ^^>  ^ 
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tduntry,  the  company,  either  in  lU  own 
r  ill  tlie  names  of  die  nabob  of  Arcot  »nd 
;  Tanjore,  1ms  lost  for  several  years  what 
;  have  looked  to  receive  from  its  own 
If  lUf  n  were  allowed  to  credit  tliemselvea 
ich  principles,  any  one  mi^ht  soon  grow 
Uiis  mode  of  accounting.  A  flood  coinea 
K>n  a  man's  estate  in  llie  Bedford  Level 
usand  pounds  a  year,  and  drowns  his  rents 
years.     The   chancellor   would  put  that 

0  the  hands  ol"  a  trustee,  who  would 
make  up  his  books,  and  for  tliis  loss  ore- 
elf  in  his  account  for  a  debt  due  to  iiim 
)0l.  It  is,  however,  on  this  principle  the 
\/  makes  up  its  demands  cu  tlie  Carnalick. 
!  they  go  the  full  length,  anti  indeed  more 

1  full  length,  of  what  the  people  can  bear 
mt  establishments ;  tlien  they  arc  absurd 
to  consolidate  all  the  calamities  of  war  into 
!o  metantorphose  the  devastatious  of  the 
into  demands  upon  its  future  production. 

I  tliis  but  to  avow  a  resolution  utterly  to 
ibeir  own  country,  and  to  force  the  people 
ur  their  sufferings,  to  a  government  which 
«d  unable  to  ]>rotcct  either  the  share  of 
landman  or  tlieir  own  ?  In  every  lease  of  a 
e  invasion  of  an  enemy,  instead  of  forming 
d  for  arrear,  is  a  release  of  rent ;  nor  for 
'.ase  is  it  at  all  necessary  to  shew,  tliat  the 

liM  left  notliing  to  the  occupier  of  the 
ough  in  tiie  present  case  it  would  be  too 
prove  that  melancholy  feci. "  1  therefore 
ed  my  right  honourable  friend,  who,  when 
used  the  company's  accounts,  as  a  preli- 
^  a  bill  that  ought  not  to  stand  on  false- 

any  kind,  fixed  his  discerning  eye  and 
ling  hand  on  these  debts  of  the  company, 
^  nabob  of  Arcot,  and  rajah  of  Tanjore, 
rae  stroke  expunged  them  all,  as  utterly 
mble;  he  might  have  added,  as  utterly 
ed. 

\tati  grounda  I  do  not  blame  the  arrange- 
bday  in  question,  as  a  preference  given  to 
',  of  mdividuals  over  the  company's  debt, 
ye  it  is  no  more  than  the  (Reference  of  a 
irer  a  diimera ;  but  1  blame  the  preference 
>  those  fictitious  private  debts  over  the 
I  defence,  and  tlie  standing  government. 
re  the  publick  is  robbed.  It  is  robbed  in 
' ;  it  is  robbed  in  its  civil  administration  ; 
bed  in  its  credit ;  it  is  robbed  in  its  invcst- 
bich  forms  the  comniereial  connexion  be- 
h|i  country  and    Europe.      There  is  the 

W  pnncipal  objection  lies  a  good  ileal 
Tliat  debt  to  the  comj»any  is  the  pretext 
^hich  all  tlie  other  debts  lurk  and  cover 
lies.  That  deht  form-<i  the  fuul,  putrid 
in  whicJi  are  engendered  the  whole  brno«| 
ling  ascarides,  all  the  endless  involutions, 

I  ecrUin  thti  t\\t  hi<ur»ion  of  a  fru-  of  Hyrters  horse 
Jtglklrc.  In  I7S7,  coat  rh«  company  upwards  of  TJ.POO 
,fa  allotrancea  /or  dawiatftt."  Cutuuitatious  February 

Bdtnr*  »t  MBi1n»»,  llfh  February.  n«t,  and  throughout 
I  7 


the  clertial  knot,  added  to  a  knot  of  those  inex- 
pugnable tupe-worms,  which  devour  the  nutri- 
ment, and  eat  up  tlie  brjwels  of  India. t  It  is 
necessary.  Sir,  yun  should  recollect  two  things : 
First,  tliat  the  nabob's  debt  to  tlie  company  carries 
no  interest.  In  the  nest  place  you  will  observe, 
lliat  whenever  tlie  company  has  occasion  to  bor- 
row, she  has  always  commanded  whatever  she 
thought  fit  at  eight  per  cent.  Carrying  in  your 
mind  these  two  facts,  attend  to  tlie  process  witli 
regard  to  the  publick  and  private  debt,  and  witit 
what  little  appearance  of  decency  they  play  into 
each  other's  iiands  a  game  of  utter  perdition  to  tlie 
unhappy  natives  of  India.  The  nalxib  ialls  into 
an  arrear  to  tlie  company.  The  presidency  presses 
for  payment.  The  nabob's  answer  is,  I  have  no 
money.  Good.  But  lliere  are  soucars  who  will 
supply  you  on  the  mortgage  of  yfnir  territories. 
Then  steps  forward  some  Paul  Benfield,  and,  from 
his  grateful  compassion  to  the  nabob,  and  his  filial 
rcg;ird  to  the  company,  he  unlocks  the  treasures 
of  his  virtuous  industry  ;  and,  for  a  consideration 
of  twenty-fonr  or  thirty-six  per  cent,  on  a  mort- 
gage of  the  territorial  revenue,  becomes  security 
to  the  company  for  tlie  nabob's  arrear. 

All  this  intermediate  usury  thus  becomes  sanc- 
tified by  the  ultimate  view  to  the  company's  |f>ay- 
meut.  In  this  case,  would  not  a  plain  man  ask  this 
plain  question  (ti  the  company  ;  If  you  know  that 
llic  nabob  must  annually  mortgage  his  territories 
to  your  servants  to  pay  his  annual  arrear  to  you, 
why  is  not  tiie  a.ssignmenl  or  mortgage  made  di- 
rectly to  the  company  itself?  By  this  simple,  ob- 
vious operation,  the  company  would  be  relieved 
and  the  debt  paid,  without  tiic  charge  of  a  shil- 
ling interest  to  that  prince.  But  if  tliat  cour«e 
should  be  thought  too  indulgent,  why  do  they 
not  take  that  assignment  with  such  interest  to 
themselves  as  they  pay  to  others,  that  is  eight 
per  cent.  ?  Or  if  it  were  thought  more  advisable 
(why  it  should  I  know  not)  that  he  must  borrow, " 
why  do  not  the  company  lend  their  own  credit  to 
the  irabob  for  their  own  payment'  That  credit 
would  not  be  weakened  by  the  collateral  security 
of  his  territorial  mortgage.  The  money  might 
still  l>e  had  at  eight /wrrcw^.  Instead  of  any  of 
these  honest  and  obvious  methods,  tlie  comi^any 
has  for  vears  kept  up  a  shew  of  disinterestedness 
and  moderation,  by  suffering  a  debt  to  accumu- 
late to  them  from  the  country  powers  without  any 
interest  at  all ;  and  at  the  same  time  have  seen  be- 
fore ihejr  eyes,  on  a  pretext  of  borrowing  to  pay 
tliat  debt,  die  revenues  of  the  country  charged 
with  an  usury  of  twenty,  twenty-four,  thirty-six, 
and  even  eight-and- forty  percent,  with  compound 
interest,!  for  the  benefit  of  their  servants.  All 
this  time  they  know  that  by  having  a  debt  sub- 
sisting without  any  interest,  which  is  to  be  paid 
by  contracting  a  debt  on  the  highest  interest,  they 
manifestly  render  it  necessary  to  the  nabob  of  At- 

the  correspondence  on  this  subject ;  imrUcalarlv  ConsultAUoai, 
October  4lh,  I7fl0.  and  the  CrcditofB'  Memorial,  aotii  January, 
)77n. 
t  Appendix,  No.  7. 
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cot  to  give,  ihe  private  demand  a  preference  to  the 
publick  ;  and,  by  binding^  him  and  tlteir  servants 
tofi^ether  in  a  common  cause,  they  enable  him  to 
form  a  party  to  the  utter  ruin  of  their  own  au- 
thority and  their  own  afTairs.  Thus  their  false 
moderation,  and  their  affected  purity,  by  the  na- 
[tural  operation  of  every  thing  false,  and  every 
thing  affected,  become  pander  and  bawd  to  the 
unbridled  debauchery  and  licentious  lewdness  of 
usury  and  extortion. 

In  consequence  of  this  double  game,  all  the  ter- 
ritorial revenues  have,  at  one  time  or  other,  been 
covered  by  those  locusts,  tlie  English  soucars.  Not 
one  single  fool  of  the  Carnatick  has  escaped  them  ; 
a  territory  as  large  as  England.  During  these 
operations  what  a  scene  has  that  country  present- 
ed !"  The  usurious  European  assignee  supersedes 
the  nabob's  native  farmer  of  the  revenue ;  tlie 
Jiirmer  Hies  to  the  nabob's  presence  to  claim  his 
biirgain ;  whilst  his  servants  murmur  for  wages, 
and  his  soldiers  mutiny  for  pay.  Tlie  mortgage 
to  the  European  assignee  is  then  resumed,  and  the 
native  farmer  replaced  ;  replaced,  again  to  be  re- 
moved on  the  new  clamour  of  the  European  as- 
signee,! Every  man  of  rank  and  landed  fortune 
being  long  since  extinguished,  the  remaining  mi- 
serable last  cultivator,  who  grows  to  the  soil,  after 
having  his  back  scored  by  the  farmer,  has  it  again 
flayed  by  the  whip  of  the  assignee,  and  is  thus  by 
a  ravenous,  because  a  short-lived,  succession  of 
claimants,  lashed  from  oppressor  to  oppressor, 
whilst  a  single  drop  of  blooti  is  left  as  the  means 
of  extorting  a  single  grain  of  corn.  Do  not  think 
J  paint.  Far,  very  far,  from  it :  I  do  not  reach 
the  fact,  nor  approach  to  it.  Men  of  respectable 
condition,  men  equal  to  your  substantial  English 
yeomen,  are  daily  tied  up  and  scourtred  to  answer 
the  multiplied  demands  of  various  contending  and 
contradictory  titles,  all  issuing  from  one  and  the 
same  source.  Tyrannous  exaction  brings  on  ser- 
'  vile  concealment ;  and  that  again  calls  forth  ty- 
rannous coercion.  They  move  in  a  circle,  mutu- 
ally [iroducing  and  produced  ;  till  at  length  no- 
thing of  humanity  is  left  in  tlie  government,  no 
trace  of  integrity,  s|)irit,  or  manliness,  in  tfie  peo- 
ple, who  drag  out  a  precarious  and  degraded  ex- 
istence under  this  system  of  outrage  upon  human 
nature.  Such  is  the  effect  of  the  establishment 
of  a  debt  to  the  company,  as  it  has  hitherto  been 
managed,  and  as  it  ever  will  remain,  until  ideas 
are  adopted  totally  different  from  those  which 
prevail  at  this  time. 

Your  worthy  ministers,  supporting  what  they 
are  obliged  to  condemn,  have  thought  fit  to  re- 
new the  company's  old  ortler  against  contracting 
private  debts  in  future.  They  begin  bv  reward- 
ing the  violation  of  the  ancient  law  :  and  then  ihey 

•  F<>f  -'— T"  r"''  of  ihfM  utiihoas  tran*«'-'i-i'<  "•-  'oiuiuUa- 
rllon  2k  1781 .  and  for  the  nab' t  liis  op 
'!t  of  tb««e  d«bls.  Connili  vrnibcT 
.;...  .  u....i4.Ttook.  Bral,  thepajinent  l.,  ;.,^  .,,.,,,>  belong- 
'  ing  lo  ihr  company,  who  are  my  kind  ^rlcl><l^,  aiul  by  borrow 
'  tng',  and  mortgaffing  atjy  i>tr«/«,  ktL  bv  taking  from  tverii  one  of 
'  «f  vrrranlf,  In  pmponlon  lo  th'-c ''''■'■"•"^•^""■f^  •'>•'  *"-'S 
"  sfMtriiift  al*o  rni  my  pouniry,  nw  f 

"  tlate.nst  you  know"_Thc  Ronrfl'v  i 
controvcrtini;  some  of  the  (acts,  tljey;.4ij.     :,..'. .,, .i.c 


gravely  re-enact  provisions  of  which 
given  bounties  for  the  breach.  This  incoa 
has  been  well  exposed, I  But  what  wilfi 
to  their  having  gone  tlie  length  of  giviw 
directions  for  contracting  the  debt  wM 
positively  forbid  ?  « 

I  will  explain  myself.  Tliey  order  the 
out  of  the  revenues  of  the  Camatickij 
four  hundred  and  eighty  tliousdnd  pounA 
as  a  fund  for  the  debts  before  us.  For  d 
tual  payment  of  this  annuity,  they  ordei 
g^ve  soucar  security.  ^  When  a  soucar, 
money  dealer,  becomes  security  for 
prince,  the  course  is,  for  the  native  pri 
tersecure  tlie  money  dealer,  by  makin|^ 
him  in  mortgage  a  portion  of  his  temtor 
to  the  sum  annually  to  be  paid,  witli  an 
of  at  least  twenty-four />er  cent.  The  p^ 
the  house  to  know  is,  who  are  these  idi 
whom  this  security  on  the  revenues  in  f 
the  nabob's  creditors  is  to  be  given  ?  Th 
rity  of  the  house,  unaccustomed  lo  these  I 
tions,  will  hear  with  astonishment  that  ik 
cars  are  no  other  than  the  creditors  ths 
The  minister,  not  content  with  authonnj 
transactions  in  a  manner  and  to  an  extent  n 
for  bv  tlie  rapacious  expectations  of  ui 
loads  the  broken  back  of  the  Indian  rei 
favour  of  his  worthy  friends  the  sou 
additional  twenty-four  per  ce«<.  for 
to  themselves  for  their  own  claims ; 
scending  to  take  tlie  country  in  mo: 
to  themselves  tlie  fniits  of  their  o 

Tfie  interest  to  be  paid  for  this 
ing  to  the  most  moderate  strain  of  soucaf 
comes  to  one  hundred  and  eighteen 
pounds  a  year,  which  added  to  the  480 
which  it  is  to  accrue,  will  make  the  who 
on  account  of  these  debts  on  the  Cami 
nues  amount  to  598,000/.  a  year,  as  nm 
a  long  peace  will  enable  those  revenues  t» 
Can  any  c»ne  reflect  for  a  moment  on 
claims  of  debt,  which  the  minister  cxha 
self  in  contrivances  lo  augment  with  n«l 
without  liftingpup  his  hands  and  eves  in 
ment  at  the  impudence,  both  of  tnc  clM 
the  adjudication  '  Services  of  some 
these  servants  of  the  company  mu 

great  and  eminent,  that  the  chan     

chequer  cannot  think  that  all  they  lit' 
home  is  half  enough.     He   hailoos 
"  Gentlemen,  you  have  forgot  a  large 
"  hind  you,  in  your  hurry  ;  you  haw 
"  ciently  recovered  yourselves ;  you 
"  and  you  shall  have,  interest  upon  lol 
"  a   prohibited   debt  that  is  made  up 
"  upon  interest.     Even  this  is  too  lii 

■'  opprcMcd  U  mo»t  certain.  Imt  noi  from  wal  i 
"  Aflrr  indrril  afforAttI  *•'•  a  co»»tamt  prrUutw lot  \ 
' '  and  cruel  oppre»(on»> 

t  Spc  Coa«ii'»->i'.  r. '>«tii  i:.uii,^rv  \'<*\  m\taw*mi 
not  ilciijed,  th-  frmntw 

for  three  moiii  <bc«tllti 

mav  beeaiDly  ^. .  . 

;  'III  Mr.  Pos's  *|*fcU. 

k  The  amended  Letter,  Appcodtx.  H^9 
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thought  of  aiioUier  character  for  you,  by  which 
you  may  add  something  to  your  gains;  you  shall 
be  security  to  yourselves ;  and  hence  will  itrisc  a 
new  usury,  which  shall  efface  the  memory  of  at] 
tlie  usuries  suggested  to  you  by  your  own  dull 
inventions." 

I  have  done  with  the  arrangement  relative  to  tlie 
latick.  After  this  it  is  to  little  purpose  to 
Tve  on  what  the  ministers  have  done  to  Tanjore. 
ministers  have  not  observed  even  form  and 
;niony  in  their  outraafeous  and  insulting  rob- 
of  that  country,  whose  only  crime  has  been, 
wly  and  constant  adherence  to  tlie  power  of 
I,  and  the  suflermg  of  an  uniform  pillage  in  con- 
luence  of  it.  Tlie  debt  of  the  company  from 
rajah  of  Tanjore,  is  just  of  the  same  stuff  with 
It  of  the  nabob  of  Arcot. 

subsidy  from   Tanjore,  on   the  arrear  of 

»»ch  this  pretended  debt  (if  any  there  he)  has 

:nied  to  the  company,  is  not  like  that  paid  bv 

I  ttttbob  of  Arcot,  a  comj>ensation  for  vast  coun- 

i obtained,  augmented, and  preserved  for  him; 

"je    price  of  pillaged   treasuries,  ransacked 

and  plundered  territories.  —  It  is  a  lai^e 

i,  from  a  small  kingdom  not  obtained  by  our 

i;   robbed,  not  protected,  by  our  power;   a 

It  for  which  no  cijuivalent  was  ever  given,  or 

etended  to  be  given.     The  right  honourable  gen- 

m,  however,  bears  witness  in  his  reports  to 

punctuality  of  the  payments  of  this  grant  of 

inty,  or,  if  you  please,  of  fear.     It  amounts  to 

hundred  and  sixty  thousand  pounds  sterling 

annual  subsidy.     He  bears  witness  to  a  further 

It  of  a  town  and  port,  with  an  annexed  dis- 

of  thirty  thousand  pounds  a  year,  surrendered 

Je  company  since  the  first  donation.     He  has 

borne   witness,  but  the  fact  is,   {he  will   not 

it,)  that  in  the  mjdst  of  war,  and  during  the 

%nd  desolation  of  a  considerable  part  of  his 

>ries,  this  prince  made  many  very  large  pay- 

Notwitlistanding  these  merits  and  services, 

regulation  of  ministry  is  to  force  from  him 

)ry  of  an  extent  which  they  have  not  yet 

tght  proper  to  ascertain,*  for  n  military  peace 

iliftlmient,  the  particulars  of  which  they  have 

been  pleased  to  settle. 

next  part  of  their  arrangement  is  with  re- 

to  war.     As  confessedly  this  prince  had  no 

in  stirring  up  any  of  the  former  wars,  so  all 

lie  wars  are  completely  out  of  his  power  ;  for 

o  troops  whatever,  and  is  under  a  stipula- 

so  much  as  to  correspond  with  any  foreign 

¥,  except  through  the  company.    Yet,  in  case 

company's  servants  should  be  again  involved 

or  should  think  proper  again  to  provoke 

enemy,  as  in  times  past  they  have  wantonly 

iked  all  India,  he  is  to  be  subjected  to  a  new 

Jty.  To  what  penalty  ? — Why,  to  no  less  than 

confiscation  ot  all  his  revenues.     But  this  is 

witJi  the  war,  and  they  are  to  be  faiUifully 

*  ?■ — Oh  !  no,  nothing  like  it.     The  coun- 

remain  under  confiscatinn  until  all  tlic 
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debt  which  the  company  shall  think  fit  to  incur  in 
such  war  shall  be  discharged  ;  that  is  to  say,  for 
ever.  His  sole  comfort  is  to  find  his  old  enemy, 
iJie  nabob  of  Arcot,  placed  iii  the  very  same  con- 
dition. 

The  revenues  of  that  miserable  country  were, 
before  the  invasion  of  Hydcr,  reduced  to  a  yross 
annual  receipt  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  thou- 
sand pounds,  t  From  tliis  receipt  the  subsidy  I  have 
just  stated  is  taken.  This  again,  by  payments  in 
advance,  by  extorting  deposits  of  additional  sums 
to  a  vast  amount  for  the  benefit  of  tlieir  soucars, 
and  by  an  endless  variety  of  other  extortions,  pub- 
lick  and  private,  is  loaded  with  a  debt,  the  amount 
of  which  I  never  could  ascertain,  but  which  is 
large  undoubtedly,  generating  an  usury  the  most 
completely  ruinous  that  probably  was  ever  heard 
of;  that  is,  forty -eight  per  cent,  payable  monthly  f 
With  compound  interest. \ 

Such  is  the  slate  to  which  the  company's  ser- 
vants have  reduced  that  country.  Now  come  the 
reformers,  restorers,  and  comforters  of  India. 
What  have  they  done  ?  In  addition  to  all  these 
tyrannous  exactions  with  all  these  ruinous  debts 
in  their  train,  looking  to  one  side  of  an  agreement 
whilst  they  wilfully  shut  tlieir  eyes  to  tlie  otlier, 
they  witlidraw  from  Tanjore  all  tlic  benefits  of 
the  treaty  of  1762;  and  they  subject  that  nation 
to  a  peq>etual  tribute  of  forty  thousand  a  year  to 
the  nabob  of  Arcot ;  a  tribute  never  due,  or  pre- 
tended to  be  due,  to  Aim,  even  when  he  appeared 
to  be  sometliing  ;  a  tribute,  as  things  now  stand, 
not  to  a  real  potentate,  but  to  a  shadow,  a  dream, 
an  incubus  of  oppression.  After  line  company  has 
accepted  in  subsidy,  in  grant  of  territory,  in  re- 
mission of  rent,  as  a  compensation  for  their  own 
protection,  at  lea.st  two  hundred  thousand  pounds 
a  year,  without  discounting  a  shilling  for  that  re- 
ceipt, tlie  ministers  condemn  this  harassed  nation 
to  be  tributary  to  a  person  who  is  himself,  by  their 
own  arrangement,  deprived  of  the  right  of  war 
or  peace ;  deprived  ot  tlie  power  of  the  sword  ; 
forbid  to  keep  up  a  single  reg^iraent  of  soldiers  ; 
and  is  therefore  wholly  disabled  from  all  protec- 
tion of  the  country  which  is  the  object  of  the  pre- 
tended tribute.  Tribute  hangs  on  tlie  sword.  It 
is  an  incident  inseparable  from  real,  sovereign 
power.  In  the  present  rase  to  suppose  its  exist- 
ence, is  as  absurd  as  it  is  cruel  and  oppressive. 
And  here,  Mr.  Speaker,  you  have  a  clear  exem- 
plification of  the  use  of  those  false  names,  and 
false  colours,  wliich  the  gentlemen  who  have  lately 
taken  possession  of  India  choosj^  to  lay  on  for  the 
purpose  of  disiruiaing  their  plan  of  oppression. 
The  nabob  of  Arcot,  and  rajah  of  Tanjore,  have, 
in  truth  and  substance,  no  more  Uian  a  merely 
civil  autliority,  held  m  die  most  entire  depentlence 
on  the  company.  The  nabob,  without  mihtary, 
without  federal  capacity,  is  extinguished  as  a  po- 
tentate, but  then  is  carefully  kept  alive  as  an  in- 
dependent and  sovereign  power,  for  the  purpose 
of  rapine  and  extortion  ;  for  tlje  purpose  of  per- 
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petuating  ihe  old  intrigues,  animosities,  usuries, 
atnd  corruptions. 

It  was  not  enough  that  this  mockery  of  tribute 
was  to  be  continued  vvitliout  the  correspondent 
protection,  or  any  of  the  8li|)ulated  ecjuivalents, 
but  ten  years  of  arrear,  to  tlie  amount  of  400,000/. 
sterling,  is  added  to  all  tlic  debts  of  the  company, 
and  to  individuals,  in  orfler  to  create  a  new  debt, 
to  be  paid  (if  at  all  possible  to  be  paid  in  whole 
or  in  part)  only  by  new  usuries ;  and  all  this  for 
the  nabob  of  Arcot,  or  rather  for  Mr.  Ben  Held, 
and  the  corps  of  the  nabob's  creditors  and  their 
soucars.  TIius  these  miserable  (lidiun  princes  are 
continuetl  in  their  seats,  for  no  other  purpose  than 
to  render  them  in  the.  first  instance  objeoLs  of 
every  species  of  extortion  ;  and,  in  the  seconrl,  to 
force  them  to  liecome,  for  tlie  sake  of  a  momen- 
tary shadow  of  reduced  authority,  a  sort  of  subor- 
dinate tyrants,  the  ruin  and  calamity,  not  the  fa- 
thers and  chcrishers,  of  their  people. 

But  Lake  this  tribute  only  as  a  mere  charge 
(without  title,  cause,  or  equivalent)  on  this  peo- 
ple ;  what  one  step  has  been  taken  to  furnish 
grounds  for  a  just  calculation  and  estimate  of  the 
proportion  of  the  burthen  and  the  ability  ?  None ; 
not  an  attempt  at  it.  They  do  not  adapt  the  bur- 
then to  the  strength  ;  but  they  estimate  llie  slrcnp^h 
of  the  bearers  by  the  bnrllien  titey  im[)ose.  Then 
what  care  is  taken  to  leave  a  fund  sufficient  to 
the  future  reproduction  of  the  revenues  that  are  to 
bear  all  these  loads  f  Every  one,  hut  tolerably 
conversant  in  Indian  affairs,  must  know  tijat  the 
existence  of  this  little  kingdom  depends  on  its 
controul  over  the  river  Cavery.  The  benefits  of 
heaven  to  any  community  ouj^ht  never  to  be  con- 
□ectcd  with  political  arrani^ments,  or  made  to 
depend  on  the  personal  conduct  of  princes  ;  in 
which  tlie  mistake,  or  errour,  or  neglect,  or  dis- 
tress, or  passion  of  a  moment  on  either  side,  may 
bring  famine  on  millions,  and  ruin  an  innocent 
nation  perhaps  for  ages.  The  means  of  the  sub- 
sistence of  mankind  should  be  as  immutable  as 
the  laws  of  nature,  let  power  and  dominion  take 
what  course  they  may. — Observe  what  litis  been 
done  with  regard  to  tJiis  important  concern.  Tin: 
use  of  this  river  is  indeed  at  len^Oi  given  to  tiie 
rajah,  and  a  power  provided  fur  its  enjoyment  at 
his  own  chanje  :  but  the  means  of  furnishing  that 
charge  (and  a  miglify  one  it  is)  are  wholly  cut  off. 
This  use  of  the  water,  whicli  ought  to  have  no 
more  connexion  than  clouds,  and  rains,  and  sun- 
shine, with  the  politicks  of  tlie  rajah,  the  nabob, 
or  Uie  company,  is  expressly  contrived  as  a  means 
of  enforcing  demands  and  arrears  of  tribute.  This 
horrid  and  unnatural  instrument  of  extortion  had 
Ijeen  a  distinguishing  feature  in  the  enormities  of 
the  Carnalick  politicks,  tluit  loudly  cailed  for  re- 
formation. But  t?ie  food  of  a  wlwie  people  is  by 
the  reformers  of  India  conditioned  *m  payments 
from  its  prince,  at  a  uiunicnl  lliat  he  is  overpow- 
ered with  a  swarm  of  iJieir  demaiKK.  without  re- 
gard to  the  ability  of  cither  prince  or  [M<up!e.  In 
fine,  by  opening  an  avenue  to  tlie  irruption  of  ilie 
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sion  and  corruption  on  an  experience  of  tlie 
miiies  they  produced,  would  have  raised  wall ' 
wall,  and  mound  before  mound,  to  keep  fioal 
possibility  of  entrance,  a  more  destructive 
than  Hyder  Ali  is  introduced  into  that  kinc 
By  this  part  of  their  arrangement  in  wh 
establish  a  debt  to  the  nabob  of  Arcot, 
and  substance  they  deliver  over  Tanjore,  j 
hand  and  ftvot.to  Paul  Ben  field,  the  old 
inaulter,   oppressor,   and   scourge   of  a 
which  has  for  years  been  an  object  of  aaj 
mitted,  hut  unhappily  an  unequal  si 
tween  the  Iwiunties  of  Providence  to  rciK 
the  wickedness  of  mankind  to  destroy. 

The  right  honourable  gentleman*  taiki 
fairness  in  determining  tlie  territorial  dispul 
tween  the  nabob  of  Arcot  and  the  priuce  til 
country,  when  he  superseded  the  dclermina 
the  directors,  in  wliom  the  law  had  vesttd 
cision  of  tJiat  controversy.     He  is  in  this  ja 
feeble  as  he  is  in  every  other  part.     But  it 
necessary  to  say  a  word  in  refutation  of  MTl 
of  his  argument.     The   mode  of  the  pr 
sufficiently  speaks  the  spirit  of  it.     It  i8< 
fix  his  character  as  a  judge,  that  he 
t/ie  directors  i7i  defence  of  their  adjiu 
either  of  the  parties  in  support  of  their  : 
claims.     It  is  sufficient  for  me,  thai  het 
the  rajah  of  Tanjore  by  this  pretended 
lion,  or  rather  from  his  unhappy  subject 
a  year  of  his  and  their  revenue,  and 
and  their  shoulders  all  the  charges 
made  on  tlie  part  of  the  nabob,  on  the  p&rt  i 
creditors,  and  on  the  part  of  the  company. " 
so  much  as  hearing  liim  as  to  ri^t  or  to  ( 
But  what  principally  induces  me  tolcave tbei 
of  the  territorial  dispute  between  tl»e  n»W>| 
die  rajah  to  another  day,  is  this,  that 
parties  being  stripped  of  their  all,  it  little  i 
under  which  of  their  names  the  unhnnpy,  i 
people  are  delivered  over  to  the  mercil^sl 
the  allies  of  that  right  honourable  gent' 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.     In 
the  account  of  this  long  dispute  of  the 
.Arcot,  and  the  raj  all  of  Tanjore, 

The  right  honourable  gentleman  ti< 
th.'it  his  judgment  in  this  case  can  be 
none,  but  those  who  seem  to  act  as  if 
paid  agents  to  one  of  the  parties.     Wl 
think  of  his  court  of  directors  ?     If 
hy  either  of  the  parlies,  by  which  of  1 
think  they  are  paid  ?     He  knows  tint' 
sion  has  been  directly  contrary  to  thb. 
lieve  tJiat  it  does  not  enter  into  Ins  heaitl 
ceive  that  any  person  can  steadily  anil 
interest  himself  in  tlic  protcctiou  of  tht 
and  oppressed,  without  being  well  paidfol 
vice  ?  I  have  taken  notice  of  thia^iort of  <" 
some  days  ago.  so  far  as  it  may  be 
relate  to  me.     I  then  contented  mytdf. 
now  do,  with  giving  it  a  cold,  ihouKh  * 
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L,  contradiction.  Thus  much  I  do  from  respect 
If  I  did  more,  it  miglit  be  supposed,  by 
ietv  to  clear  uiyself,  that  I  had  imbibed 
as,  which,  for  obvious  reasons,  the  right 
ble  gendeman  wishes  to  have  received 
eming  all  attempts  to  plead  the  cause  of  the 
es  of  India,  as  if  it  were  a  disreputable  em- 
(oent-  If  he  had  not  forgot,  in  his  present 
pation,  every  principle  which  ought  to  have 
id  him,  and  I  hope  did  guide  him,  in   his 

Kifession,  he  would  have  known,  that  he 
es  a  fee  for  pleading  the  cause  of  distress 
■t  power,  and  maLnfuIly  performs  the  duty  he 
issumedf  receives  an  honourable  recompence 
virtuous  service.  But  if  the  rigfit  honour- 
gentleman  will  have  no  regard  to  fact  in 
Isinuations,  or  to  reason  in  his  opinions,  I 
Jiim  at  least  to  consider,  that  if  taking  an 
irt  part  with  regard  to  tlie  oppressions  exer- 
in  India,  and  with  regard  to  this  most  op- 
ivc  case  of  Tanjore  in  particular,  can  ground  a 
iBiption  of  interested  motives,  he  is  himself 
Best  mercenary  man  I  know.  His  conduct 
d  is  such  that  he  is  on  all  occasions  the  stand- 
l^itimony  against  himself.  He  it  was  that 
led  to  tliat  case  the  attention  of  the  house : 
of  his  own  committee  are  ample  and 
ipon  that  subject ;'  and  as  many  of  us 
ped  his  massacre,  must  rcnicinber  the 
ick  picture  he  made  of  the  sufferings  of 
ijore  country,  on  the  day  when  he  moved 
iwieldy  code  of  his  Indian  resolutions.  Has 
stated  over  and  over  again,  in  his  reports, 
treatment  of  the  rajah  of  Tanjore,  (a  branch 
t  royal  house  of  the  Marattas,  every  injury  to 
I  llie  Marattas  felt  as  offered  to  themselves,) 
jnain  cause  of  the  alienation  of  that  people 
the  British  power?  And  does  he  now  think, 
U>  betray  his  principles,  to  contradict  his  de- 
mons, and  to  become  himself  an  atlive  in- 
lent  in  Uiose  oppressions  winch  he  had  so 
t»l\y  lamented,  is  the  way  to  clear  himself  of 
been  actuated  by  a  pecuniary  interest,  at 
e  when  he  chose  to  appear  full  of  tenderness 
ruined  nation  ? 

right  honourable  gentleman  is  fond  of  pa- 
on  the  motives  of  others,  and  on  his  own, 
►  himself,  he  despises  the  imputations  of  those 
pippose  that  any  thing  corrupt  could  inRu- 
lim  in  Uiis  his  unexampled  liberality  of  the 
rt  treasure,  I  do  not  know  that  I  am  obliged 
tak  to  llie  motives  of  ministry,  in  the  arrange- 
i  thev  have  made  of  tlic  pretended  debts  of 
and  Tanjore.  If  I  prove  fraud  and  coHu- 
re^ard  to  publick  money  on  those  right 
ble  gentlemen,  I  am  not  obliged  to  assign 
fes;  because  no  good  motives  can  be 
in  fevour  of  their  conduct.  Upon  that 
viand ;  we  are  at  issue ;  and  I  desire  to  go 
|].  This,  I  am  sure,  is  not  loose  railing,  or 
I  insinuation,  according  to  their  low  and  de- 
late £asliion,  when  they  make  attacks  on  the 
Ines  of  their  adversaries.     It  is  a  regular  and 
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juridical  course;  and,  unless  I  choose  it^  notlung 
can  compel  me  to  go  further. 

But  since  tliese  unhappy  gentlemen  have  dared 
to  hold  a  lofty  tone  about  their  motives,  and  affect 
to  dcsj)ise  suspicion,  instead  of  being  careful  not 
to  give  cause  for  it,  I  shall  beg  leave  to  lay  before 
you  some  general  observations  on  what,  I  conceive, 
was  their  duty  in  so  delicate  a  business. 

If  I  were  worthy  to  suggest  any  line  of  pni- 
dence  to  that  right  honourable  gentleman,  I  would 
tell  him,  that  the  way  to  avoid  suspkion  in  the 
settlement  of  pecuniary  transactions,  in  whieh 
great  frauds  have  been  very  strongly  presumed, 
is,  to  attend  to  these  few  plain  principles  : — First, 
to  hear  all  parties  equally,  and  not  the  managers 
for  the  suspected  claimants  only. — Not  to  proceed 
in  the  dark ;  but  to  act  with  as  much  publicity  as 
possible. — Not  to  precipitate  decision — To  be  re- 
ligious in  following  the  rules  prescribed  in  the  com- 
mission under  which  we  act.  And,  lastly,  and 
above  all,  not  to  be  fond  of  straining  constructions, 
to  force  a  jurisdiction,  and  to  draw  to  ourselves 
the  management  of  a  trust  in  its  nature  invidious 
and  obnoxious  to  suspicion,  where  the  plainest 
letter  of  the  law  does  not  compel  it.  If  these  few 
plain  rul(^s  are  observed,  no  corruption  ought  to 
be  suspected ;  if  any  of  them  are  violated,  sus- 
picion will  nttach  in  proportion.  If  all  of  them 
are  violated,  a  cornipt  motive  of  some  kind  or 
other  will  not  only  be  suspected,  but  must  be  vio- 
lently presumed. 

The  jiersons  in  whose  favour  all  these  rules 
have  been  violated,  and  tlie  conduct  of  ministers 
towards  them,  will  naturally  call  for  your  con- 
sideration, and  will  serve  to  lead  you  through  a 
series  and  combination  of  facts  and  characters,  if 
I  do  not  mistake,  into  the  very  inmost  recesses  of 
this  mysterious  business.  You  will  then  be  in 
possession  of  all  the  materials  on  which  the  prin- 
ciples of  Rouod  jurisprudence  will  found,  or  will 
reject,  the  presumption  of  corrupt  motives ;  or,  if 
such  motives  are  indicated,  will  point  out  to  you 
of  what  particular  nature  the  corniplton  is. 

Our  wonderful  minister,  as  you  all  know,  formed 
a  new  plan,  a  plan  insigne  rer.ens  indictum  ore 
alio,  a  plan,  for  supporting  the  freedom  of  our 
constitution  by  court  intrigues,  and  for  removing 
its  corruptions  by  Indian  delinquency.  To  carry 
that  bold,  paradoxical  design  into  execution,  suffi- 
cient funds  and  apt  instruments  became  necessary. 
Yon  are  perfectly  sensible  that  a  parliamentary  re- 
form occupies  his  thoughts  day  and  night,  as  an 
essential  member  in  this  extraordinary  project.  In 
his  anxious  rescarclics  upon  this  subject,  natural 
instinct,  as  well  as  sound  policy,  would  direct  his 
eyes,  and  settle  his  choice,  on  Paul  Bcnfield.  Paul 
Benficld  is  the  grand  parliamentary  reformer,  the 
reformer  to  whom  the  whole  choir  of  reformers 
bow,  and  to  whom  even  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  himself  must  yield  the  palm  :  for  what 
region  in  the  empire,  what  city,  what  borough, 
what  county,  what  tribunal  in  this  kingdom,  is 
not  full  of  his  laboors?    Others  have  been  only 
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speculators  ;  he  is  Uie  grand  practical  reformer ; 
and  wliiUi  the  cliancellor  ul'  the  exchequer  pledges 
in  vain  the  man  and  the  minister,  to  encrease  the 
provincial  members,  Mr,  Benfield  hxs  auspiciously 
and  practically  bc^un  it.  Leaving  far  behind  him 
even  Lord  Camelford's  generous  design  of  bestow- 
ing Old  Samra  on  the  bank  of  England,  Mr.  Ben- 
field  has  thrown  in  die  borough  of  Cricklade  to 
reinforce  the  county  representation.  Not  content 
with  this,  in  order  to  station  a  steady  phalanx  for 
all  future  reforms,  this  publick-spiritcd  usurer, 
amidst  his  charitable  toils  for  the  relief  of  India, 
did  not  fort,'et  the  poor,  rotten  constitution  of  his 
niitive  country.  For  her,  he  did  not  disdain  to 
stoop  to  the  trade  of  a  wholesale  upholsterer  for 
this  house,  to  furnish  it,  not  with  the  faded  tapes- 
try figures  of  antiquated  merit,  such  as  decorate, 
and  may  reproach,  some  oilier  houses,  but  with 
real,  solid,  living  patterns  of  true  modern  virtue. 
Paul  Benfield  made  (reckoning  himself)  no  fewer 
than  eight  members  in  the  last  parliament.  What 
copious  streams  of  pure  blood  must  he  not  have 
transfused  into  the  veins  of  the  present ! 

But  what  is  even  more  striking  tlian  the  real 
services  of  this  new-imjKtrted  patriot,  is  his  mo- 
desty. As  soon  as  he  had  conferred  this  benefit 
on  the  constitution,  lie  withdrew  himself  from  our 
applause.  He  conceived  that  the  duties  of  a  mem- 
ber of  parliament  (which  with  the  elect  taithful, 
the  true  believers,  the  Islam  of  parliamentary  re- 
form, are  of  little  or  no  merit,  perhaps  not  much 
better  than  specious  sins)  might  be  as  well  attend- 
ed to  in  India  as  in  England,  and  the  means  of 
reformation  to  parliament  itself  be  far  better  pro- 
vided. Mr.  Benfield  was  therefore  no  sooner 
elected,  than  he  set  oif  for  Madras,  and  defrauded 
the  longing  eyes  of  parliament.  We  have  never 
enjoyed  in  this  house  the  luxury  of  beholding  that 
minion  of  the  human  race,  and  contemplating  that 
visage,  which  iaas  so  long  reflected  the  happiness 
of  nations. 

It  was  therefore  not  possible  for  tlie  minister  to 
considt  personally  with  this  great  man.  What 
then  was  he  to  do  ?  Through  a  sagacity  that  never 
failed  him  in  these  pursuits,  he  found  out,  in  Mr. 
Bcnfield's  representative,  his  exact  resemblance. 
A  specifick  attraction,  by  which  he  gravitates  to- 
wards all  such  characters,  soon  brouglit  our  minis- 
ter into  a  close  coivnexion  with  Mr.  Bentield's 
agent  and  attorney  ;  that  is,  with  the  grand  con- 
tractor (whom  I  name  to  honour)  Mr.  Richard 
Atkinson  ;  a  name  tliat  will  be  well  remembered 
as  long  as  the  records  of  tliis  house,  as  long  as  the 
records  of  the  British  treasury,  as  long  as  the  mo- 
numental debt  of  England,  shall  endure. 

This  penlleman,  Sir,  acts  as  attorney  for  Mr. 
Paul  Ben  Held.  Every  one  who  hears  me  is  well 
acquainted  with  tlie  sacred  friendship,  and  the 
steady,  mutual  attachment,  that  subsists  between 
him  and  tJjc  present  minister.  As  many  mem- 
bers as  chose  to  attend  in  the  first  session  of  this 
parliament,  can  best  telt  their  own  feelings  at  the 
scenes  which  were  then  acted.  How  much  that 
•  Mr.  Smith'!  protest 


honourable  gentleman  was  consulted  in  |]k( 
nat  frame  and  fabrick  of  the  bdl,  commoiilt< 
Mr.  Pitt's  India  bill,  is  matter  only  of  oenjec 
though  by  no  means  difficult  to  divine.  Bi 
publick  was  an  indignant  witness  of  the  oil 
lion  witli  which  the  measure  was  made  hk 
and  the  authority  with  which  he  brought  at 
after  clause,  to  stuff  and  fatten  the 
that  corrupt  act.  As  fast  as  the  c 
brought  up  to  the  table  they  were  acce^ 
hesitation  ;  no  discussion.  They  were 
the  new  minister,  not  with  approbalioa, 
implicit  submission.  The  reformation  may  I 
timated  by  seeing  who  was  the  reformer. 
BenBeld*s  associate  and  agent  was  held  up  U. 
world  as  legislator  of  Indostan.  But  it  waju 
sary  to  authenticate  the  coalition  between  tbn 
of  intrigue  in  India,  and  the  minister  of  intrj 
in  England,  by  a  studied  display  of  the  pom 
this  their  connecting  link.  Every  trust,  ai 
honour,  every  distinction,  was  to  be  heaped ■ 
him.  lie  was  at  once  made  a  director  of  lUtelli 
company  ;  made  an  alderman  of  London:  iidjj 
be  made,  if  ministry  could  prevail,  (and  linM 
to  say  iiow  near,  how  very  near,  lliey  ««t  ■ 
vailing,)  representative  of  tne  capital  of  Uiiikl 
dom.  But  to  secure  his  services  against  all 
he  was  brought  in  for  a  ministerial  borCMffib. 
his  part,  he  was  not  wanting  in  xcal  for  uie( 
mon  cause.  His  advertisements  shew  bif  axM^ 
and  the  merits  upon  which  he  stood.  For  ft 
minister,  this  worn-out  vctemn  submitted  to irf 
into  the  dusty  field  of  the  London  contat; 
you  all  remember,  that  in  the  same  virtuoiu< 
he  submitted  to  keep  a  sort  of  pubUck  oi« 
counting-house,  where  the  whole  businen  d{ 
last  general  election  was  managed.  It  was 
managed  by  the  direct  agent  and  attome? 
field.  It  was  managed  upon  Indian 
and  for  an  Indian  interest.  This  was  the 
cup  of  abominations  ;  this  the  chalice  of  dt 
nications  of  rapine,  usury,  and  oppr«ssioB, 
was  held  out  by  the  gorgeous  eastern  harlot; 
so  many  of  the  people,  so  many  of  the 
this  land  had  drained  to  the  very  dngi- 
vou  think  that  no  reckoning  was  to  fi>Hovl 
lewd  debauch  ?  that  no  payment  »»4  to  \$ 
manded  tor  this  riot  of  publick  druakniM* 
national  prostitution?  Here!  you  Ittw  i 
before  you.  The  principal  of  the  gT*wl 
manager  must  be  indemnified ;  accord' 
claims  of  Benfield  and  his  crew  tnust  ht 
all  enquiry. 

For  several  years,  Benfield  appeared  ii 
proprietor,  as  well  as  the  chief  agent,  di 
controuler,  of  tliis  system  of  debt.    TV* 
chairman  of  the  company  has  slated  tiic 
this  single  gentleman  on  the  nabob  of 
amounting   to  five    hundrt^  tliousand 
Possibly  ill  the  time  of  the  chaimtim'ii 
might  have  been  as   high.      Eight  ha: 
satid  pounds  had  been  mcntiooed  soi 
fore  ;t  and,  according  to  the  practice  ti( 
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?  names  of  creditors  in  these  transactions,  and 
lacing  or  raising  the  debt  itself  at  pleasure,  I 
»k  it  not  impossible,  that,  at  one  period,  the 
TOe  of  Benfielu  mi^jht  have  stood  before  tiiose 
ghtful  fig^ures.  But  my  best  inforraiilion  troes 
fix  his  share  no  hi|!;hcr  than  four  liundrcd 
Ousand  pountls,  By  the  ficheme,  of  the  present 
liustrv  for  addine;  to  the  principat  I "2  per  cent. 
ttn  t3ie  year  1777  to  the  year  1 78 1,  four 
iBidred  thousand  pounds,  that  smatle^it  of  the 
ever  mentioned  for  Mr.  Benficld,  will  form 
ipital  of  592,000/.  at  6  per  cent.  Thus, 
les  the  arrears  of  three  years,  amounling^  to 
)/.  (which,  as  fast  as  received,  may  be 
Ply  lent  out  at  12  per  cent.)  Beufield  has 
/cd,  by  the  ministerial  g^rant  before,  an  an- 
f«f  35,520/.  a  year  charged  on  the  publick 

itr   mirror  of  ministers    of  finance   did    not 
this  enough  for  the  services  of  such  a  friend 
»nHe!d.     He  found  that  Lord  Macartney,  in 
to  friiihlen  the  court  of  directors  from  die 
:l   of   obliging  tlie    nabob   to   give  soucar 
rity  for  his  debt,  assured   them,  that,  if  they 
Id  take  that  step,  Benfield  •  would   infallibly 
18  soucar,  and    would    therchy  bcconie   the 
I  master  of  the  Cam  atick.  What  Lord  Macart- 
)ouglit  sufficient  to  deter  iJie  very  accents  and 
Iters  with  BenHeld  in  his  iniquities,  was  the 
icemcnt  to  the  two  right  honourable  gentle- 
to  order  iliis  very  soucar  security  to  be  gi\*en, 
tf  to  recall  Benfield  to  the  city  of  Madras,  from 
p    *ort  of  jJecent  exile   into  wiiir h  he  hod   l>een 
^gnted  by  Lord  Marartney.     You  must  there- 
*     consider    Bcnfield    as    soucar   security    for 
^  ■        '/-  a  vear,  which  at  24  per  cent,  (suppos- 
coniented  wtth  that  profit)  will,  with  the 
'if  his  old  debt,  produce  an  annual  income 
■  ^0/.  a  year. 
W*n;  IS  a  specimen  of  the  new  and  pure  aristo- 
fevcrraled  by  the  right  honourable  gentleman,! 
tl>e  support  of  the  crown    and   constitution, 
tJie  old,  corrupt,   refractory,,  natural  in- 
of  this  kingilom;  and  tliis  is  the  grand  cotm- 
againsl  all  odious  coalitions  of  these  in- 

, .     A  single  Beiifit^ld  outweighs  them  all  :  a 

"•^in  d.  who  long  since  ought  to  have  fattened 
*"•  LMon  kites  with  his  otl'al,  is,  by  his  majesty's 
f**»l«r»,  enthroned  in  the  government  of  a  great 
flK'^loni,  and  enfeoffed  with  an  estate,  which  in 
!  essoin parison  etftires  the  splendour  of  all  the  no- 
^Jf  of  Europe.  To  bring  a  little  more  distinetly 
"vievr  the  true  secret  of  this  dark  Iran.suction, 
you  partirularly  to  advert  to  the  circuni- 
which  I  am  going  to  place  before  you, 
general  corps  of  creditors,  as  well  as  Mr. 
?ld  himself,  not  looking  well  into  futurity, 
If. -I.I  j-iMiX  the  minister  of  this  day,  thought  it 
I  for  their  cominon  interest,  that  such 
.,^  i.i-.  should  stan<l  at  the  head  of  their  list. 
therefore  agreed  amongst  iliem,  that  Mr. 
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Benfield  should  di.sappear  by  making  over  his  debf 
to  Messrs.  Taylor,  Majendie,  and  Call,  and  should 
in  return  be  secured  by  their  bond. 

The  debt  thus  exonetaled  of  so  great  a  weight 
of  its  odium,  and  otherwise  rediu-ed  from  its 
alaruitng  hiitk,  the  agents  thought  they  might 
venture  to  print  a  list  of  the  creditors.  This  was 
done  for  the  first  time  in  the  year  17S3,  during 
the  duke  of  Portland's  administration.  In  this 
list  the  name  of  Benficld  was  not  to  be  seen.  To 
this  strong  negative  testimony  was  added  the 
further  testimony  of  the  nabob  of  Arcot.  The 
prince  I  (or  rather  Mr.  Benfield  for  htm)  writes 
to  the  court  of  directors  a  letter^  full  of  com- 
plaints and  actMisations  against  Lord  Macartney, 
conveyed  in  such  terms  as  were  natural  for  one  of 
Mr.  Benficld's  habits  and  education  to  employ. 
Amongst  the  rest  lie  is  made  to  CDm[>lain  of  bis 
lordship's  endeavouring  to  prevent  an  intercourse 
of  politeness  and  sentiment  between  hini  and  Mr. 
Benfield;  and,  to  aggravate  the  affront,  he  ex- 
pressly declares  Mr.  Bentield's  visits  in  be  only 
on  account  of  respect  and  of  gmtitude,  as  no  pe- 
cuniary Iran.saction  subsisted  between  tliem. 

Sucli,  for  a  considerable  space  of  time,  was  the 
outward  form  of  the  loan  of  1777,  in  which  Mr. 
Benfield  had  no  sort  of  concern.  At  length  in- 
telligence arrived  at  Madras,  that  thi.'idebt,  which 
had  always  been  renounccfl  by  the  court  of  direc- 
tors, was  rather  likely  to  iKjcome  the  subject  of 
something  more  like  a  criminal  enquiry,  than  of  any 
patronage  or  sanction  from  parJiament.  Every  ship 
brought  account*,  one  stronger  than  the  other, 
of  the  prevalence  of  the  determined  enemies  of 
the  Indian  system.  The  publick  revenues  becamt: 
an  object  desperate  to  the  hopes  of  Mr.  Benfield  ; 
he  therefore  resolved  to  fall  upon  bis  associates, 
and,  in  violation  of  that  faith  which  subsists  among^ 
those  who  have  abandoned  all  other,  commences 
a  suit  in  the  mayor's  court  against  Taylor,  Majen- 
die,  and  Call,  for  the  bond  given  to  liinii,  when  he 
agreed  to  disappear  for  his  own  benefit  as  well  as 
that  of  tlie  common  concern.  The  a-ssignees  of  his 
debt,  who  little  expected  the  springing  of  tijis  mine, 
even  from  such  an  engineer  as  Mr.  Benfield,  after 
recovering  their  first  alarm,  tfiought  it  Ijesl  to 
lake  ground  on  the  real  state  of  the  transaction. 
They  divulged  the  whole  mystery,  and  were  pre- 
pared to  plead  tJiat  they  hafl  never  received  from 
Mr.  Benfield  any  other  consideration  for  the  bond, 
than  a  transfer,  in  trust  for  himself,  of  his  denvantt 
on  the  nabob  of  Arcot.  An  universal  indignation 
arose  against  tlie  perfidy  of  Mr.  Benfield's  pro- 
ceeding: the  event  of  tJie  suit  was  looked  upon 
as  ao  certain,  that  Benfield  was  compelled  to  re- 
treat as  precipitately  as  he  had  advanced  boldly  : 
he  gave  up  nis  bond,  and  was  reinstated  in  hi* 
original  demand,  to  wait  ibe  fortune  of  other 
claimants.  At  that  time,  and  at  Madras,  this  hope 
was  dull  indeed  ;  but  at  home  another  scene  whs 
preparing. 
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It  was  long:  hefore  any  piihljcfc  account  of  liiis 
rliacovery  at  Madras  had  arrived  in  England,  thul 
the  present  minister  and  his  board  of  controul 
thought  fit  to  determine  on  the  debt  of  1777. 
Tlip  recorded  proceedings  at  this  time  knew  no- 
thing of  any  debt  to  Benfield,  There  was  Ids 
own  testimony,  there  was  the  testimony  of  the 
list,  there  was  die  testimony  of  the  nabob  of  Ar- 
cot,  against  it.  Yet  such  was  the  ministers'  feel- 
inpj  of  the  true  state  of  t!iis  transaction,  that  they 
tlioupht  proper,  in  the  teeth  of  all  these  tcslirao- 
nies,  to  ^ive  him  licence  to  return  to  Madras. 
Here  the  ministers  were  under  some  embarrass- 
ment. Confounded  between  their  resolution  of 
rewardinp  the  good  services  of  Denfield's  friends 
and  associates  in  England,  and  the  shame  of  send- 
ing tliat  notorious  incendiary  to  the  court  of  tlie 
nabob  of  Arcot,  to  renew  his  intrigues  against  the 
British  government,  at  the  time  they  authorize 
Ids  return,  they  forbid  hira,  under  the  severest 
penakics,  from  any  conversation  with  the  nabob 
or  his  ministers ;  tJiat  is,  they  forbid  his  ccmmu- 
nication  with  the  very  person  on  account  of  his 
dealings  with  whom  they  permit  ids  return  to 
that  city.  To  overtop  this  contradiction,  there 
is  not  a  word  restraining  him  from  the  freest  in- 
tercourse with  tlic  nabob's  second  son,  tJic  real 
autJior  of  all  that  is  done  in  the  nabob's  name ; 
who,  in  conjunction  witJi  this  very  Benfield,  has 
acquired  an  absolute  dominion  over  tlial  unhappy 
man,  is  able  to  persriade  him  to  put  his  signature 
to  whatever  paper  they  please,  and  often  without 
any  communication  of  the  contents.  This  ma- 
nagement was  detailed  to  them  at  full  length  by 
Lord  Macartney,  and  they  cannot  pretend  igno- 
rance of  it.* 

I  believe,  after  this  exposure  of  facts,  no  man 
can  entertain  a  doubt  of  the  collusion  of  ministers 
with  the  corrupt  interest  of  the  delinquents  in  In- 
dia. Whenever  those  in  authority  provide  for  the 
interest  of  any  p-erson,  on  the  real  but  concealed 
state  of  his  affairs,  without  regard  to  his  avowed, 
publick,  and  ostensible  pretences,  it  must  be  pre- 
sumed (hat  they  are  in  confederacy  wjtli  him,  be- 
cause they  act  for  him  on  the  same  fraudulent 
principles  on  which  he  acts  for  himself.  It  is 
plain,  that  the  ministers  were  fullv  apprized  of 
Benfield's  real  situation,  which  he  had  used  means 
to  conceal,  whilst  concealment  answered  his  pur- 
poses. They  were,  or  the  person  on  whom  they 
relied  was,  of  the  cabinet  council  of  Benfield,  in 
the  very  depth  of  all  his  mysteries.  An  honest 
magistrate  compels  men  to  abide  by  one  story. 
An  equitable  judge  would  not  hear  of  the  claim  of 
n  man  who  b«d  himself  thought  proper  to  re- 
nounce it.  With  such  a  judge  his  .shuffling  and 
prevarication  would  have  damned  his  claims ; 
such  a  judge  never  would  have  known,  but  in 
order  to  animadvert  upon  proceedings  of  that 
character, 

I   have  thus  laid   before  you,   Mr.  Speaker.  I 
think  willi  sufficient  clearness,  the  connexion  of 
llie  ministci^  with  Mr.  Atkinson  at  the  general 
•  A|>pendix,  No.  fl  i 


election ;  I  have  laid  open  to  you  tbt 
of  Atkinson  with  Benfield ;  I  have 
field's  employment  of  Ids  wealtli,  in  creai 
parliamentary  interest,  to  procure  a  luin 
protection ;  I  have  set  before  your  eyes  hi» 
concern  in  the  debt,  his  practices  to  lude 
concern  from  the  publick  eye,  and  tlie  liU 
protection  which  he  has  received  from  the  mk 
ter.  If  this  chain  of  circumstances  does  not  h 
you  necea.sarily  to  conclude  that  the  minister i 
paid  to  the  avarice  of  Benfield  the  services^ 
by  Benfield's  connexions  to  his  ambition,  lio^ 
know  any  thing  short  of  the  confession  rf 
party  that  can  persuade  you  of  hit  gtult 
destine  and  collusive  practice  can  only  be 
combination  and  comparison  of  circumstani 
reject  such  combination  and  comparison  is 
the  only  means  of  detecting  fraud;  it  isindwd 
it  a  patent  and  free  licence  to  cheat  with  iro| 

I  confine  myself  to  tlie  connexion  of  mil 
mediately  or  immediately,  witli  only  two 
concerned  in  this  debt.     How  many 
support   their   fKiwer  and    greatness  withii 
without  doors,  are  concerned  originally, 
transfers  of  these  debts,  must  be  left  to 
opinion.      I   refer  to   the  reports  of  the 
committee  for  the  proceedings  of  some 
agents  in  these  affairs,  and  their  attempt*,  «t 
to  furnish  ministers  with  the  means  of  bu' 
neral  courts,  and  even  whole  parliameotf 
gross. t 

I  know  that  the  ministers  will  think  itfil 
than  acquittal,  that  tliey  are  not  ch 
having   taken   to   themselves   some  prt 
money  of  which  they  have  made  so  liberal  i 
tion  to  their  partisans,  though  the  charge 
indisputably  fixed   upon   tlie   corruption 
politicks.     For  my  part,  I  follow  their 
that  point  to  which  legal  presumptions  and 
indications   lead   me,   without    considerinj 
species  of  evil  motive  tends  njost  to  a^jfra 
to  extenuate  the  guilt  of  their  conduct, 
am  to  speak  my  private  sentiments,  I 
in  a  thousand  cases  for  one  it  would 
mischievous  to  the  publick,  and  fuU 
honourable    to    themselves,  to  be  poltn 
direct   bribery,  tlian  thus  to  become  a 
auxiliary  to  the  oppression,  usury,  and 
of  multitudes,  in  order  to  obtain  a  corrupt 
to  their  power.     It  is  by  bribing,  not  lo 
being  bribed,  that  wicked  |x>liticianii  bi 
on  mankind.     Avarice  is  a  rival  to  the  pui 
many.     It  finds  a  multitude  of  checks,  laJ 
opposers,  in  every  walk  of  life.     But  the 
of  ambition  are  for  the  few  ;  and  t«n 
who  aims  at  indirect  profit,  and  iheidblt 
other  protection  tban  innocence  and  !»•. 
of  its  rival  becomes  its  instrument.    TJkW, 
natural  allegiance  and  fealty  due  to  this 
ing,  paramount  evil,  from   all  tlte  Yiaiil 
which    acknowledge   its  superiority,  uA  t# 
militate  under  its  banners  ;  and  it  is  unM^ 
discipline  alone  that  avarice  i»  able  to  •(*<•■• 

t  Second  BfporJ  of  Srlcci  ^Ucncnil  Saillb'iJ  ^ 
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considerable  extent,  or  lo  render  itself  a 
ral,  publtck  mischief.  iL  in  tlierefore  no 
Bgy  lor  ministers,  that  they  have  not  been 
jht  by  the  East-India  delinquents,  but  that 

have  only  formed  an  alliance  with  them  for 

King  each  other  from  justice,  according  to 
jgence  of  their  several  necessities.  That 
'  ha%'e  done  so  is  evident ;  and  the  junction  of 
lower  of  office  in  England  with  the  abuse  of 
krily  in  the  East,  has  not  only  prevented  even 
Ippearance  of  redress  to  the  grievances  of 
U  but  I  wisli  it  may  not  be  found  to  have 
id.  if  not  extinguished,  the  honour,  the  can- 
1^  the  generosity,  the  p^d  nature,  which  used 
ferly  to  characterize  the  people  of  England. 
vfess,  I  wish  that  some  more  feeling  dian  I 
ryet  observed  for  the  suffering  of  our  fellow- 
■ires  and  fellow-subjects  in  that  oppressed 
trf  tiie  world,  had  manifested  itself  in  any  one 
Icr  of  the  kingdom,  or  in  any  one  large  de- 
tion  of  men. 

1st  these  oppressions  exist,  is  a  fact  no  more 
M),  than  it  is  resented   as   it  oun^hi  to  be. 

Eevil  has  been  done  in  India  under  the  Bri- 
itbority.    What  has  been  done  to  redress  it  ? 
re  no   longer  surprised  at  any  thing.     We 
«%bove  the  unlearned  and  vulgar  passion  of 
iralion.     But  it  will  astonish  posterity,  when 
kfead  otir  opinions  in  our  actions,  that  after 
I  of  enquiry,  we  have  found  out  that  the  sole 
nnce  of  India  consisted  in  this,  that  the  scr- 
i  of  the    company  there   had   not  profited 
^  of  llieir  opportunities,  nor  drained  it  suf- 
Uly  of  its  treasures ;  when  they  shall  iiear 
■the  very  first  and  only  important  act  of  a 
liflsion  specially  named  by  act  of  parliament 
litarge  upon  an  undone  country,  in  favour  of 
idful  of  men  in  the  humblest  ranks  of  the 
k  service,  the  enormous  sura  of  perhaps  four 
s  of  sterling  money, 

difficult  for  the  most  wise  and  upright  go- 
nl  to  correct  the  abuses  of  remote,  dele- 
power,  productive  of  unmeasured  wealth, 
Irotected  by  the  boldness  and  strength  of  tlie 
ill-got  riches.  These  abuses,  full  of  their 
wild  native  vigour,  will  grow  and  flourish 
t  mere  neglect.  But  where  the  supreme 
irity,  not  content  \vith  winking  at  the  rapa- 
of  its  infenour  instruments,  is  so  shameless 
Itomipt  08  openly  to  give  bounties  and  pre- 
(br  disobedience  to  its  laws,  when  it  will 
10t  to  the  activity  of  avarice  in  the  pursuit 
cnrn  gains,  when  it  secures  public  robbery 
U  tlie  careful  jealousy  and  attention  with 
it  ought  to  protect  property  from  such 
Ke,  the  commonwealth  then  is  become  to- 
pervcrted  from  its  purf)oses ;  neither  God 
nan  will  long  endure  it ;  nor  will  it  long 
itself.  In  that  case,  there  is  an  unnatural 
lion,  a  pestilential  taint  fermenting  in  the 
itntion  of  society,  which  fever  and  convul- 
of  tome  kind  or  other  must  tlirow  off;  or  in 
fhe  vital  powers,  worsted  in  an  unequal 
*  Mr.  Dundas. 


struggle,  are  pushed  back  upon  lliemselves,  and, 
by  a  reversal  of  their  whole  functions,  fester  to 
gangrene,  to  death  ;  and,  instead  of  what  was  but 
just  now  the  delight  and  boast  of  the  creation, 
there  will  be  cast  out  in  the  face  of  the  sun,  a 
bloated,  putrid,  noisome  carcass,  full  of  stench 
and  poison,  an  offence,  a  horrour,  a  lesson  lo  the 
world- 

In  my  opinion,  we  ought  not  lo  wait  for  the 
fruitless  instruction  of  calamity  to  enquire  into  the 
abuses  which  bring  upon  us  ruin  in  the  worst  of 
its  forms,  in  the  loss  of  our  fame  and  virtue.  But 
the  right  honourable  gentleman*  says,  in  answer 
to  all  the  powerful  argumenis  of  my  honourable 
friend  —  "  that  this  enquiry  is  of  a  delicate  nature, 
"  and  diat  the  state  will  suffer  detriment  by  the 
"  exposure  of  this  transaction."  But  it  is  ex- 
posed ;  it  is  perfectly  known  in  every  member,  in 
every  particle,  and  in  every  way,  except  that  which 
may  lead  to  a  remedy.  He  knows  that  the  p;ipors 
of  correspondence  are  printed,  and  that  they  are 
in  every  hand. 

He  and  delicacy  are  a  rare  and  a  singular  co- 
alition. He  tljinks  that  to  divulge  our  Indian 
politicks,  may  be  highly  dangerous.  He  !  the 
mover !  the  chairman  I  the  reporter  of  the  com- 
mittee of  secrecy  !  he  that  brought  forth  in  the 
utmost  detail,  in  several  vast,  printed  folios,  the 
most  recondite  parts  of  the  politicks,  the  military, 
the  revenues  of  the  British  empire  in  India  I  With 
six  great  chopping  bastards, t  each  as  lusty  as  an 
infant  Hercules,  this  delicate  creature  blushes  at 
the  sight  of  his  new  bridegroom,  assumes  a  virgin 
delicacy  ;  or,  to  use  a  more  fit,  as  well  as  a  more 
poetick,  comparison,  the  person  so  squeamish,  so 
timid,  so  trembling  lest  the  winds  of  heaven  should 
visit  too  roughly,  is  expanded  to  broad  sunshine, 
exposed  hke  the  sow  of  imperial  augury,  lying  in 
the  mud  with  all  the  prodigies  of  her  fertility 
about  her,  as  evidence  of  her  delicate  amours^ 
Triffinta  capititm  foetus  enixa  jaccbat,  alba  solo 
r  ecu  bans  albi  circum  uhera  nuti. 

Whilst  discovery  of  the  misgovemment  of  others 
led  to  his  own  power,  it  was  wise  to  enquire ;  it 
was  safe  to  publish  ;  there  was  then  no  delicacy ; 
there  wb£  then  no  danger.  But  when  his  object  \% 
obtained,  and  in  his  imitation  lie  has  outdone  the 
crimes  that  he  had  reprobated  in  volumes  of  re- 
ports, and  in  sheetsof  bills  of  pains  ami  penalties, 
then  concealment  becomes  prudence  :  and  it  con- 
cerns the  safety  of  the  state,  that  we  should  not 
know  in  a  mode  of  parliamentary  cognizance, 
what  all  the  world  knows  but  too  well,  that  is,  in 
what  manner  he  chooses  to  dispose  of  the  publick 
revenues  to  the  creatures  of  hia  politicks. 

The  debate  has  been  long,  and  as  much  so  on 
my  part,  at  least,  as  on  tlie  part  of  tliose  who  have 
spoken  before  me.  But  long  as  it  is,  tlie  more 
material  half  of  the  subject  has  hardly  been  touched 
on  ;  that  is,  the  corrupt  and  destructive  system  to 
which  this  debt  has  been  rendt-red  subservient,  and 
ivfiich  seems  to  l>e  pursued  M'ith  at  least  as  much 
vigour  and  regularity  as  ever.  If  I  considered 
t  six  Reports  of  tlie  Conwnittee  of  Secrecy. 
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-your  ease  or  my  own,  rather  tliaii  tlie  weight  and 
importance  of  tiiis  question,  I  ought  to  make  some 
apology  to  you,  perhaps  some  apology  to  myself, 
for  having  detained  your  attention  so  long.  I 
know  on  what  ground  1  tread.  This  subject,  at 
one  time  taken  up  with  90  much  fer\our  and  zeal, 
is  no  longer  a  favourite  in  tliia  house,  Tlie  iitmse 
itself  has  undergone  a  great  and  signal  revolulion. 
To  some  the  subject  is  strange  and  uncouth,  to  se- 
veral harsh  and  distasteful,  to  tlie  reliques  of  die 
last  parliament  it  is  a  mutter  of  fear  and  apprehen- 
sion. It  is  natural  for  those  who  have  seen  their 
friends  sink  in  tlie  tornado  which  rtiged  during 
the  late  shift  of  the  monsoon,  and  have  hardly 
escaped  on  the  planks  of  the  general  wreck,  it  is  but 
too  natural  for  them,  as  soon  as  they  make  tlie 
rocks  and  aiiicksands  of  their  former  disasters,  to 
put  about  their  new-built  barks,  and,  as  much  as 
possible,  to  keep  aloof  from  titis  perilous  lee  shore. 
But  let  us  do  what  we  please  to  put  India  from 
our  thoughts,  we  can  do  notliing  to  separate  it 
from  our  publick  interest  and  our  national  repu- 
tation. Our  attempts  to  banish  this  importunate 
duty  will  only  make  it  return  upon  us  again  and 
again, and  every  time  in  a  shape  more  unpleasant 
than  the  former,  A  government  has  been  fabri- 
cated for  that  great  province  ;  the  right  honour- 
able gentleman  says,  that  therefore  you  ought  not 
to  examine  into  its  conduct.  Heavens  !  what  an 
argument  is  tliis  !  We  are  not  to  examine  into  the 
conduct  of  the  direction,  because  it  is  an  old  go- 
vernment :  we  are  not  to  examine  into  this  board 
of  controul,  because  it  is  a  new  one.     Then  we  are 


only  to  examine  into  the  conduct  of  tinse 
have  no  conduct  to  account  for.     URfbrtnoot^ 
die  basis  of  tliis  new  government  has  been  laid  4 
old,  condemned  delinquents,  and  its  superstructJ 
is  raised  out  of  persecutors  turned  into  protectoQ 
The  event  has  been  such  as  might  be  ex| 
But  if  it  had  been  otherwise  constituted,  had  1 
been  constituted  even  as  I  wished,  and  as  ilieiiKit 
of  this  question  had  planned,  the  better  pdrt  oh 
proposed  establishment  was  in  die  puM 
proceedings  :  in  its  perjietual  responsih; 
liament.  Without  this  check,  what  is  on. 
government  at  home,  even  awed,asevei\, 
government  is,  by  an  audience  fonnetl  of  thevtkai 
states  of  Europe,  by  die  applause  or  condemulitf 
of  the  discerning   and   cridcal    company 
which  it  acts  ?  But  if  the  scene  on  the  othaaki 
the  globe,  which  tempts,  invites,  almost 
to  tyranny  and  rapine,  be  not 
eye  of  a  severe  and  unremitting  vigila 
and  destniction  must  ensue.     For  01 
event  of  this  day,  though  it  may  deje 
break  or  subdue  me.     The  call  upon  us  ill 
tative.     Let  who  will  shrink  back,  I  shall  bej 
at  my  post.     Baftled,  discountenance 
discredited,  as  the  cause  of  justice  and  1 
it  will  be  only  the  dearer  to  me.     Whoertfl 
fore  shall  at  any  time  bring  before  youi 
toward;!  the  relief  of  our  distressed  fell 
in  India,  and  towards  a  subversion  of  i 
mo.st  corrupt  and  oppressive  system  for  its  1 
ment,  in  me  shall  lind  a  weak,  I  am  afreid,| 
steady,  earnest,  and  faidiful  assistant. 
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C1AI7SES    OF    MU.    riTx's    BILL. 

Referred  to  from  p.  319. 

intingCommiRsioners  to  enquire  into  die  fees, 
ituitics,  perquLsites^  emohimenta,  whicli  are, 
have  been  lately,  received  in  the  several  pub- 
k  offices  therein,  mentioned  ;  to  examine  into 
f  ftbuaes  which  may  exist  in  the  same,  &c. 

i>  l>e  it  further  enacted,  that  it  sh«ll  and  may 
wful  to  and  for  iJie  said  commissioners,  or 
Iwo  of  them,  and  they  are  hertby  iinpower- 
thorized,  and  required,  to  examine  upon 
(which  oath  they,  or  any  two  of  them,  are 
ly  authorized  to  administer)  the  several  per- 
of  all  descriptions,  belongino^  to  anv  of  the 
or  departments  before  mentioned,  and  a/7 
persons  whom  the  said  commissioners,  or 
:wo  of  lliem,  shall  think  fit  to  examine, 
g  the  business  of  ea^ch  office  or  department, 
e  fees,  gratuities,  perquisites,  and  emalu- 
taken  therein,  and  lourliing  all  other  mat- 
id  tlungfl  necessairy  for  the  execution  of  the 
IB  vested  in  the  said  commissioners  by  this 
^all  which  persons  are  hereby  required  and 
led  punctually  to  attend  the  said  cummission- 
4  ruch  time  and  place  as  they^  or  any  two 
tfm,  shall  appoint  J  and  also  to  ohserve  and 
ft*  tuch  orders  and  directions  as  the  said 
tissioners.  or  any  two  of  them,  shall  make  or 
br  iJie  purposes  before  mentioned. 
id  be  it  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid, 
lie  nid  commissioners,  or  any  two  of  them, 
l>e,  and  are,  hereby  impowered  to  examine 
inv  corrupt  and  fraudulent  practices,  or  other 
inauct,  committed  by  any  person  or  persons 
tiled  in  the  mana(;enient  of  any  of  the  offices 

Bents  hereinbefore  mentioned  ;  and,  for 
execution  of  this  present  act,  the  said 
lers,  or  any  two  nfthem,  arc  hereby  au- 
ted  to  meet  and  sit,  from  time  to  time,  in 
■place  or  places  as  they  shall  Jind  most  con- 
Wt,  with  or  without  adjournment,  and  to 
their  precept  or  precepts,  under  their  hands 
\eaU/for  any  person  or  persons  whatsoever, 
fffr  such  books,  papers,  writings,  or  records^ 


as  they  shall  judge  necessary  for  their  informa- 
tion, relattjuj  to  any  of  the  offices  or  depart- 
ments hereinbefore  mentioned;  and  all  bailiffs, 
constables,  sheriffs,  and  other  his  majesty's  of- 
ficers, are  hereby  required  to  obey  and  execute 
such  orders  and  precepts  aforesaid,  as  shall  be 
sent  to  tkcm  or  any  of  them  by  the  said  commis- 
sioners, or  any  two  of  them,  touching  the  premises. 


No.  11. 
Referred  to  from  p.  320. 

NABOn    OF    AUCOT's    DEBTS. 

Mr.  George  Smith  being  asked,  Whether  the 
debts  of  the  nabob  of  Areot  have  encreased  since 
he  knew  Madras  ?  he  said,  Yes,  they  have.  He 
distinguishes  his  debts  into  two  sorts  ;  tlwise  con- 
tracted before  t!ie  year  17G6.and  those  contracted 
from  that  year  to  the  year  in  which  he  left 
Madras, — Being-  asked.  What  he  tliinks  is  the  ori- 
ginal amount  of  the  old  debts  ?  he  said,  Between 
twenty-three  and  twenty-four  lacks  of  pasfodas,  as 
well  as  he  can  recollect. — Being  asked,  What  was 
the  amount  of  that  debt  when  he  left  Madras  ?  he 
said,  Between  four  and  five  lacks  of  pag;odas,  as 

he  understood. -Being"   asked.  What  was  tlie 

amount  of  the  new  debt  when  he  lel\  Madras? 
he  said,  In  November,  1777,  that  debt  amounted, 
according  to  the  nabob's  own  account,  and  pub- 
lishL>d  at  Chipauk,  his  place  of  residence,  to  sixty 
lacks  of  pa^;odas,  independent  of  the  old  debt, 
on  which  debt  of  sixty  mcks  of  pagodas,  the  na- 
bob did  agree  to  pay  an  interest  of  12  jjer  cent. 
|>er  annum. — Bein^f  asketl.  Whether  this  debt  wtis 
approved  of  by  the  court  of  directors  ?  he  said. 
He  does  not  know  it  waa.— Bein^  asked,  Whether 
the  old  debt  was  recognized  by  the  court  of  direc- 
tors? he  said,  Yes,  it  has  been  :  and  the  court  of 
directors  have  sent  out  repeated  orders  to  the  pre- 
sident and  council  of  Madras,  to  enforce  its  reco- 
very and  payment. — Being  asked.  If  the  interest 
upon  the  new  debt  is  punctually  paid  ?  he  said.  It 
wits  not  during  his  residence  at  Madras,  from  1777 
to  1779,  in  which  period  he  thinks  no  more  than 
5  per  <*enl.  interest  was  paid,  in  diflcrcnt  divi- 
dends of  2  and  1  per  cent. — ^ Being  asked.  What 
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is  tlje  usual  course  taken  by  the  nabob  concern- 
ing the  arrears  of  interest  ?  he  saki.  Not  fiavina; 
ever  lent  him  monies  himself,  he  cannot  Cully 
answer  as  to  the  mode  of  settling  the  interest  with 
him. 

Being  asked.  Whether  he  has  reason  to  believe 
tlie  sixty  lacks  of  pa^codas  was  all  principal  money 
really  and  truly  advanced  to  the  nabob  of  Arcot, 
or  a  fictitious  capital,  made  up  of  obligations  given  ; 
by  him,  where  no  money  or  goods  were  received, 
or  which  was  encreased  by  the  uniting  into  it  a 
greater  interest  than  the  12  percent,  expressed  to 
be  due  on  the  capital  i  he  said,  He  has  no  reason 
to  believe  that  tlie  sura  of  sixty  lacks  of  pagodas 
was  lent  in  money  or  goods  to  tlie  nabob,  because 
that  sum  be  thinks  is  of  more  value  than  all  the 
money,  goods,  and  chattels  in  the  settlement ;  but 
lie  does  not  know  in  what  mode  or  manner  this 
debt  of  the  nabob's  was  incurred  or  accumulated. 
—  BeinLT  asked,  Whether  it  was  not  a  general  and 
well-grounded  opinion  at  Madras,  that  a  great  part 
of  this  sum  was  accumidateel  by  obligations,  and 
was  for  services  perfbrnicd  or  to  be  performed 
for  the  nabob  I  he  said.  He  has  heard  that  a  part 
of  this  debt  was  given  for  the  purposes  mentioned 
in  the  above  question,  but  he  does  not  know  tliat 
it  was  so. — Being  asked,  Whether  it  was  the  ge- 
neral opinion  of  the  settlement  ?  he  said,  He  can- 
not say  that  it  was  tlie  general  opinion,  but  it  was 
the  opinion  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  settle- 
ment.—  Being  asked.  Whether  it  was  the  declared 
opinion  of  those  that  were  concerned  in  the  debt, 
or  those  tliat  were  not  ?  he  said,  It  was  tlie  opinion 
of  both  parties,  at  least  such  of  tliem  as  he  con- 
versed with. — Being  asked,  W^hether  he  has  reason 
to  believe  that  the  interest  really  paid  by  tlie 
nabob,  upon  obligations  given,  or  money  Icjit,  did 
not  frequently  exceed  12  per  cent?  he  said,  Prior 
to  the  first  of  August,  1774,  he  had  had  reason  to 
believe,  tliat  a  higher  interest  llian  12  per  cent, 
was  |>aid  by  tlie  nabob  on  monies  lent  to  him  ; 
but  from  and  after  that  period,  when  the  last  act 
of  parliament  took  place  in  India,  he  does  not 
know  tluit  more  tlian  12  per  cent,  had  been  paid 
by  the  nabob,  or  received  from  him. —  Being 
asked.  Whether  it  is  not  his  opinion,  tJiat  tl>e 
nabob  has  paid  more  tlian  12  per  cent,  for  money 
due  since  tlie  1st  of  August  1774  ?  he  said.  He  has 
heard  Utat  he  has,  but  he  does  not  know  it. — 
Being  a-sked,  Whether  he  has  been  told  so  by  any 
considerable  and  weighty  authority,  that  was  likely 
to  know  ;  he  said.  He  lias  been  so  informed  by 
persons  who  be  believes  had  a  very  good  nppnrtri- 
nity  of  knowing  it. — Being  asked,  Whetlier  tie  was 
ever  told  so  by  the  nabob  of  Arcot  himself  ?  he 
said.  He  does  not  recollect  that  the  nabob  of  Arcol 
directly  told  him  so,  but,  from  what  he  said,  he 
did  infer  that  he  paid  a  higher  interest  than  12 
|)er  cent. 

Mr.  Smitli  being  asked,  Whether,  in  the  course 

of  trade,  he  ever  sold  any  thing  to  the  naimb  of 

Arcot  ?  he  said,  In  the  year  1775  he  did  sell  to  the 

.nabob  of  Arcot  pearls  to  the  amount  of  32, .1(10 

Epagodaa,  for  which  the  nabob  gave  Itim  an  order 


or  tankah  on  the  country  of  Tanjore, 
six    monilis,    without     interest. — Beini_ 
Whether,  at  the  time  he  asked  the  nabob/ 
for  die  pearls,  the  nabob  beat  down  that 
dealers  commonly  do  ?  he  said,  No;  so 
it,  he  offered  him  more  than  he  asked 
pagodas,  and  which  he  rejected.     Beta 
Whether  in  settling  a  transactioD  of  disd 
the  nabob's  agent,  he  was  not  offered 
discount  than  12/.  per  cent.  ?  he  said.  In 
ingasoucar's  bill  for  180,000  pagodas,  lb! 
a||ent  did  offer  him  a  discount  of  24  per 
annum,  saying,  that  it  was  the  usual  ral 
count  paid  by  the  nabob;  but  which 
not  accept  of,  thinking  himself  cotifin 
act  of  parliament  limiting  the  interest 
to  12  per  cent,  and  accordingly  he  disooa 
bill  at  12  per  cent,  per  annum  only. — Beit 
Whether  he  does  not  think  those  offers  \i 
liim,  because  the  nabob  tliought  he  was 
of  some  consequence  in  tlie  settlement  ? 
Being  only  a   private    merchant,  be  ap 
that  tlie  offer  was   made  to  him   more 
btjing  a  general  practice,  than  from  an] 
of  his  importance. 


No.  III. 

Reterred  to  from  p.  325. 

A  Bill-  for  the  better  government  of  th 
rial  possessions  and  dependencies  in  I 

[One  of  Mr.  Fox's  India  BUls^ 

AvD  be  it  further  enacted  by  the 
aforesaid,  that  the  nabob  of  Arcot,  llie 
Tan i ore,  or  any  other  native  protected 
India,  shall  not  assign,  mortgage,  or  pi 
territory  or  land  whatsoever,  or  tlie  |4 
revenue  thereof,  to  any  British  subject 
neither  shall  it  be  lawful  to  and  for 
ject  whatsoever  to  take  or  receive 
ment,  mortgage,  or  pledge  ;  and 
hereby  declared  to  be  null  and  void  ;  aiK 
ments  or  deliveries  of  produce  or  reTea 
any  such  assignment,  shall  and  may  tw 
buck  by  such  native  prince  paying  Of 
the  same,  from  the  person  or  perwMis 
same,  or  his  or  their  tepresentatiTes. 


nd  a»^ 


No.  IV. 

deferred  to  from  p.  332  and  p. 

(COPY,) 

27th  Mni 

Lkttkk  from  the  Committee  of  UligMll 
to  die  President  and  Select 


TO  THE  PRECEDING  SPEECH. 


349 


If 82  ;  witla  comparalive  statement, 
hereon, 

>noiirable  Lord  Macartney,  K.  B. 
d  Govertvour,  &c.  Select  Coiumit- 
t.  George. 

and  Gentlemen, 

we  have,  in  obedience  to  your 
le  5th  January,  repilarly  laid  bc- 
iroceediags  al  large,  ana  Lave  oc- 
ressed  you  upon  such  points  as 
esolutions  or  orders  for  our  guid- 
think  it  necessary  to  collect  and 
unary  report,  tliosc  transactions  in 
(t  of  the  assigned  revenue,  whicli 
'  engaged  our  attention,  and  wjjicli, 
^ing,  are  too  mucii  interraixed 
occurrences  to  be  readily  traced 

t  may  be  formed  with  the  greater 
u  lime,  when  your  lordship,  &c, 
led  to  conclude  your  arrangements 
'  several  of  the  nabob's  districts. 
J  briefly  to  explain  tlie  state  of  the 
;  period  of  the  nabob's  ussigimieiit ; 
auses  which  existed,  to  the  preju- 
signment,  after  it  was  made ;  and 
liich  your  lordship,  &c.  have,  upon 
iation,  adopted  Ibr  removing  those 
reducing  a  more  regular  and  bene- 

management  in  the  country, 
laving  entered  the  Carnatick  with 
,  about  the  middle  of  July,  1780, 
fire  and  sword  in  its  destruction  for 

months  before  the  nabob's  assign- 
»,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  con- 
of  the  country  al  that  period.  In 
\  which  were  fully  exposed  to  the 
;,  scarcely  a  vestige  remained  either 
r  agriculture  :  such  of  the  miserable 
escaped  the  fury  of  the  sword  were 
ftto  the  Mysore  country,  or  left  to 
ttlie  horrours  of  funiinc.  Tlie  Ar- 
lopoly  districts  began  early  to  feel 
fJtis  desolating  war,  Tinnevelly, 
laranadaporuro,  titough  little  infest- 
*■  troops,  became  a  prey  to  tlie  in- 
iPulygars,  who  slript  them  of  ihe 
>f  llie  revenues;  Ongole,  Nellore^ 

die  only  remaining  districts,  had 
a  small  degree. 

ffles  of  war,  however,  were  not  the 
h  the  Carnatick  experienced.  The 
lars,  and  other  servants,  appear  to 
'antage  of  the  general  confusion  to 
'C9.  A  very  small  part  of  the  reve- 
nted  for  ;  and  so  hi^h  were  the  or- 
al of  every  district,  that  double  tlie 
jce  of  Uie  whole  country  would  not 
bem. 
if  which  we  I>elieve  is  no  way  cxag- 

ipany  look  charge  of  the  assigned 


countries.  Their  prospect  of  relief  from  the  heavy 
burthens  of  the  war  was  indeed  but  little  advancerl 
by  the  nabob's  concession  ;  and  tlie  revenues  of 
the  Carnatick  seemed  in  danger  of  being  irrecover- 
ably lost,  unless  a  speedy  and  entire  change  of 
system  could  be  adopted. 

On  our  minutes  of  the  21st  January,  we  treated 
tlie  subject  of  the  assignment  at  some  length,  and 
pointed  out  the  mischiefs  wIhcIi,  in  additioo  to 
the  effects  of  the  war,  had  arisen  from  what  we 
conceived  to  be  wrong  and  oppressive  manage- 
ment,— We  used  the  freedom  to  suggest  an  entire 
alteration  in  the  mode  of  realizing  the  revenues. 
We  proposed  a  considerable  and  immediate  re- 
duction of  expences,  and  a  total  change  of  the 
principal  aumildars  who  had  been  employed  under 
the  nabob. 

Our  ideas  had  tlie  good  fortune  to  receive  your 
approbation  ;  but  the  removal  of  the  nabob's  ser- 
vants being  thought  improper  at  that  particular 
period  of  the  collections,  we  employed  our  atten- 
tion chiefly  in  preserving  what  revenue  was  left 
the  country,  and  acquiring  such  materials  as  might 
lead  to  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  its  former 
and  present  state, 

Tliese  pursuits,  as  we  apprehended,  met  with 
great  obstruclions  from  the  conduct  of  the  na- 
bob's servants.  The  onlers  lliey  received  were 
evaded  under  various  pretexts ;  no  attention  was 
paid  to  the  strong  and  repeated  applications  made 
to  them  fur  the  accounts  of  their  management ; 
and  their  attachment  to  the  company's  interest 
appeared,  in  every  instance,  so  feeble,  ihatwe  saw 
no  prospect  whatever  of  success,  but  in  tJie  ap- 
pointment of  renters  under  the  company's  sole 
authority. 

Upon  this  principle  we  judged  it  expedient  to 
recommend,  that  such  of  tlie  nabob's  districts  as 
were  in  a  state  to  be  farmed  out  might  be  im- 
mediately let  by  a  publick  advertisement,  issued 
in  the  company's  name,  and  circulated  through 
every  province  of  the  Carnatick  ;  and,  with  the 
view  of  encouraging  bidders,  we  proposed,  that 
ifie  countries  might  be  advertised  for  the  whole 
period  of  the  nabob's  assignment,  and  the  secu- 
rity of  the  company's  protection  promised,  in  the 
fullest  manner,  to  such  |>ersons  as  might  become 
renters, 

Tiiis  plan  had  tlie  desired  effect ;  and  the  at- 
tempts which  were  secretly  made  to  counteract  it, 
afl'urded  an  unequivocal  proof  of  its  necessity  : 
but  the  advantages  resulting  from  it  were  more 
plciisingly  evinced,  by  the  number  of  proposals 
that  were  delivered,  and  bv  the  terms  which  were 
in  general  offered  for  the  districts  intended  to  be 
farmed  out. 

Having  80  far  attained  the  purposes  of  the  as- 
signment, our  attention  was  next  turned  to  the 
heavy  expences  entailed  upon  the  difl'crent  pro- 
vinces ;  and  here,  we  coufeas,  our  astonishment 
was  raised  to  the  highest  pitch,  fn  the  Trichi- 
nopoly  country,  the  standing  disbursement  ap- 

fieared,  by  the  nabob's  own  accounts,  to  be  one 
ack  of  rupees  more  than  the  receipts,     tn  oUicr 


^so 
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districts,  the  cliargea  were  not  in  so  high  a  pro- 
portion, but  still  rated  on  a  most  extravagant 
scale;  and  we  saw,  by  every  account  that  was 
brought  before  us,  the  absolute  necessity  of  re- 
trenching considerably  in  all  the  articles  of  ex- 
pence. 

Our  own  reason,  aided  by  such  enquiries  as  we 
■were  able  to  make,  susjgested  the  alterations  we 
havp  recommended  tu  your  lordship,  &c.  under 
this  head.  You  will  observe,  that  we  have  not 
acted  sparingly  ;  but  we  chose  rather,  in  cases  of 
doubt,  to  incur  the  hazard  of  retrenching  too 
much,  than  too  little;  because  it  would  be  easier, 
after  any  stated  allowance  for  expcnces,  to  add 
what  might  be  necessary,  than  to  diminish.  We 
hope,  however,  tliere  wdl  be  no  material  encrease 
in  the  articles  as  they  now  stand. 

One  considerable  charge  upon  the  nabob's 
country  was  for  extraordinary  sibbendies,  sepoys, 
and  horsemen,  who  appeared  to  us  to  be  a  very 
unnecessary  incumbrance  on  the  revenue.  Your 
lordship,  &c.  have  determined  to  receive  such  of 
tliese  people  as  will  inlist  into  the  company's  ser- 
vice, and  discliarge  the  rest.  This  measure  will 
not  only  reiieve  the  country  of  a  heavy  burthen, 
but  tend  greatly  to  tix  in  the  company  tliat  kind 
of  authority,  which  is  requisite  for  the  due  collec- 
tion of  the  revenues. 

In  consequence  of  your  detemiinalioa  respect- 
ing the  nabob's  sepoys,  &c.  every  charge  under 
lluit  head  has  been  struck  out  of  our  account  of 
expences.  If  the  whole  number  of  these  people 
be  enlisted  by  the  company,  there  will  probably 
be  no  more  than  sufficient  to  complete  their  ordi- 
nary military  establishment.  But  should  the  pre- 
sent reduction  of  the  nabob's  artillery  render  it 
expedient,  after  the  war,  to  make  any  addition  to 
the  company's  establishment,  for  the  purposes  of 
the  assigned  countries,  the  expence  of  such  addi- 
tion, whatever  it  be,  must  be  deducted  from  the 
present  account  of  savings. 

In  considering  the  charges  of  llie  several  dis- 
tricts, in  order  to  establish  better  rcgidations,  we 
were  careful  to  dbcriminate  those  incurred  for 
troops  kept,  or  supposed  to  be  kept,  up  for  tlie 
defence  of  the  country,  from  those  of  the  sihbendy, 
servants,  &c.  for  the  cultivation  of  the  lands,  and 
the  collection  of  the  revenues,  as  well  as  to  pay 
attention  to  such  of  the  established  customs  of  the 
country,  ancient  privileges  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
publick  charities,  as  were  necessarily  allowed,  and 
appeared  ptopar  to  be  continued;  but  which, 
under  the  nabob's  government,  were  not  only 
rated  much  higher,  but  had  been  blended  under 
one  confused  and  almost  unintelligible  title  of 
ejqjences  of  the  districts;  so  joined,  perhaps,  to 
afford  pleas  and  means  of  secreting  and  appropri- 
ating great  part  of  tlie  revenues  to  other  purposes 
than  fairly  appeared  ;  and  certainty  betrayed  the 
utmost  neglect  and  mismanagement,  as  giving  la- 


titude for  every  specie*  of  fraud  and 
Such  a  system  has,  in  the  few  latter 
nabob's  necessities,  brought  all  bis  co 
that  situation,  from  which  nothing  b 
rigid  economy,  strict  observance  of 
of  managers,  and  the  most  conciliatinj 
to  the  rights  of  tlie  inhabitants,  can  p 
cover  them. 

It  now  only  remains  for  us  to  lay  fi 
lordsliip,  &:c.  tfie  inclosed  statement  of 
at  which  ilie  districts  lately  advertised  , 
let,  compared  with  the  accounts  of  thei 
delivered  by  the  nabob,  and  entered  ol 
ceedidgs  of  the  21st  January.  Likewj 
parative  view  of  the  former  and  present 

The  nabob's  accounts  of  the  produa 
I  districts  state,  as  we  have  some  reason 
the  sums  which  fonner  renters  encnga 
to  him,  (and  which  were  seldom,  if  er 
good,)  and  not  the  sums  actually  prrKluol 
districts  ;  yet  we  have  the  satisfaction  td 
that  the  present  aggregate  rent*,  upon 
are  equal  to  those  accounts.  Y'our  lonfc 
cannot  indeed  expect,  that,  in  the  mid 
danger,  invasion,  and  distress,  which 
Carnatick  on  every  side,  tlie  renters 
pointed  will  be  able  at  present  to  fulfil 
of  their  leases ;  but  we  trust,  from  llie 
we  have  taken,  that  very  httle,  if  any, 
tual  collections  will  be  lost,  even  during' 
and  that  on  the  return  of  peace  and 
tlie  renters  will  have  it  in  their  jiower  ful 
form  tlietr  respective  agreements. 

We  much  regret  that  tlie  situation  of 
province  will  not  admit  of  tlie  same 
which  lias  been  made  for  tlie  other  dist 
the  enemy  being  in  possession  of  thcca|| 
ther  with  several  other  strong  holds,  S 
entirely  desolatetl  the  country,  there  is  I 
to  hope  for  more  from  it  tlian  a  bare  i 
to  the  few  garrisons  we  have  left  then. 

We  shall  not'  fail  to  give  our  attcntio 
obtaining  every  information  respecting 
vince  tliat  the  present  limes  will  pcnv 
take  the  first  opportunity  to  propoto^ 
rangements  for  the  management  a*  we 
eligible. 

We  have  the  honour  to  be. 

Your  most  obedient. 

Humble  servants, 

5  Charles  0 
Eytrt  I 
Hall  Plt^ 
Fort  St.  George,  i  Daiid  Hi 

'11  th  May,  1782.  f  Geirrtjt 

A  true  copy, 

J.  Hudleston,  Sec. 
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No.  V. 

Referred  lo  from  p.  336. 

Case  of  certain  Persons  renting;  tlie  assigned 
Lands  under  the  authority  of  the  East-India 
Company. 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  the  President  and  Coun- 
cil cf  Fort  St.  George,  25th  May,  1783. 

"  One  of  them,  [the  renters,!  Ram  Chunder 
Raus,  was  indeed  one  of  those  unfortunate  rajahs, 
who&e  country,  by  being  near  to  the  territories  of 
the  nabob,  forfeited  its  title  to  independence,  and 
became  the  prey  of  ambition  and  cupidity.  This 
man,  though  not  able  to  resist  the  company's  arms, 
employed  in  such  a  deed  at  the  nabob's  instiga- 
tion, had  industry  and  ability.  He  acquired,  by  a 
series  of  services^  even  die  confidence  of  the 
nabob ;  who  suffered  him  to  rent  a  part  of  the 
country  of  which  he  had  deprived  him  of  the 
property.  This  man  had  afforded  no  motive  for 
his  rejection  by  the  nabob,  but  that  of  being  ready 
to  engage  with  the  company ;  a  motive  most 
powerful  indeed,  but  not  to  be  avowed." 

[This  is  the  person  whom  the  English  instru- 
ments of  tlie  nabob  of  Arcot  have  had  the  audacity 
to  charge  with  a  corrupt  transaction  with  Lord 
Macartney,  and,  in  support  of  that  charge,  to 
produce  a  forged  letter  from  his  lordship's  steward. 
The  charge  and  letter  the  reader  may  see  in  tliis 
appendix,  under  the  proper  head.  It  is  asserted, 
by  the  unfortunate  prince  above  mentioned,  that 
the  company  fiist  settled  on  the  coast  of  Coro- 
mandel  under  the  protection  of  one  of  his  ances- 
tors. If  this  be  true  {and  it  is  far  from  unlikely) 
the  world  must  judge  of  the  return  the  descendant 
has  met  with.  The  case  of  another  of  the 
victims,  given  up  by  the  ministry,  though  not 
altogether  so  striking  as  the  former,  is  worthy  of 
attention.  It  is  that  of  tlie  renter  of  the  province 
of  Ncllore.] 

"  It  is  with  a  wantonness  of  falsehood,  and  in- 
difference to  detection,  asserted  to  you,  in  proof 
of  the  validity  of  tlie  Nabob's  objections,  that  this 
man's  failures  had  already  forced  us  to  remove 
him  ;  though  in  fact  he  has  continued  invariably 
m  office ;  though  our  greatest  supplies  have  been 
received  from  him.  ;  and  that,  in  the  disappoint- 
ment of  your  remittances  [the  remittances  from 
Bengal]  and  of  other  resources,  the  specie  sent  us 
from  Nellore  uhmc  has  sometimes  enabled  us  to 
carry  on  the  puhlick  business  ;  and  that  xhe  present 
expedition  ayainst  the  French  must,  without  this 
assistance  from  the  assignment,  have  been  laid 
aside,  or  delayed  until  it  might  have  become  too 
late." 

[Tliis  man  is  by  the  ministry  given  over  to  the 
mercy  of  persons  capable  of  making  charges  on 
him,  '•  «'»/A  u  wantonness  of  falsehood,  and  in- 
'*  difference    to   delection."     What   is    likely  to 


happen  to  him  and  the  rest  of  ihevi 
appear  by  the  following] 

Letter  to  the  Governour  General,  aqu 
March  I3lh,  1782. 

"  The  speedy  termination  lo  which 
were  taught  to  look,  of  tlie  company's  i 
in  the  revenues,  and  the  vengeance 
against  those  who,  contrary  to  the  mam 
durbar,  should  be  connected  witli  them, 
by  Mr.  Suit  van,  may,  as  mucli  as  the 
actions  and  oppressions  of  the  nabob  i\ 
nue,  as  reported  by  the  commander  in  dS 
deterred  some  of  the  fittest  men  from  off 
be  concerned  in  it.  J 

"  The  timid  disposition  of  the  Hindij| 
of  this  country  was  not  likely  to  be  inscn 
the  specimen  of  tliat  vengeance  given  b 
cellcncy  the  araur,  who  upon  the  mei 
tliat  a  Bramin,  of  the  name  of  Appagee 
given  proposals  to  the  company  for  the 
of  Vellore,  had  the  temerity  to  send  for 
to  put  him  in  CGnfinement. 

"  A  man  thus  seized  by  Uie  nabob' 
within  the  walls  of  Madras  gave  a  gem 
and  government  found  it  necessary  to  pn 
protection  of  the  company,  in  order  lo 
apprehensions  of  the  people." 


No.  VI. 
Referred  to  from  p.  43,  and  p.  3* 


Extract  of  a  Letter  from  the  Council  t 
Committee  at  Fort  St.  George,  to  th<  { 
General  and  Council,  dated  25ch  M 

In  the  prosecution  of  our  duty,  web 
to  consider  as  an  act  of  strict  and  necil 
tice,  previous  to  reiteration  of  your  ord4 
surrender  of  the  assignment,  how-  far  it 
likely  to  affect  third  persons,  who  do 
to  have  committed  any  breach  of  thi 
ments.  You  command  us  to  compel 
to  deliver  over  their  respective  charges 
appointed  by  the  nabob,  or  to  retain 
under  his  sole  authority,  if  he  shall 
firm  them.  These  aumils  are  realf 
were  appointed  in  the  room  of  the 
and  contrary  to  his  wishes :  they  have  itltV 
rejected  bv  him,  and  are  iheref<>rc  not  lO 
continued  by  him.  They  applied  lo  thil 
mcnt,  in  consequence  of  puhhck  ad< 
in  our  name,  as  possessing  in  this  instUMl 
authority  of  the  nabob  and  the  companVf 
entered  into  mutual  and  strict  covenaDl 
and  we  witli  them,  relative  to  the  oeitai 
not  actually  in  the  possession  of  the  < 
which  covenants,  as  tliey  are  bound  to 
tual  payment  of  their  rents,  and  dne  n 
of  the  country,  so  we,  and  our  coiMtil 
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piibiick  faith,  are  in  like  manner  bound  to 

ntain  tliem  in  the  enjoyment  of  tlieir  leases, 

ing   tlie  continuance  of  the  term  ;  that  term 

for  five  years,  apreeably  to  the  words  of  the 

gnment,  which  declare  that  the  time  of  renting 

II  be  for  three  or  five  yeurs,  as  the  governour 

II  icttle  with  the  renters. — Tlieir  leases  cannot 

legTilly  torn  from  them.      Notliinf^  but  their 

Tjous  breach  of  a  part  could  jnstiCy  our  breach 

\i\e  whole  ;  such  a  stretch  and  abuse  of  power 

old  indeetl  not  only  savour  of  the  assumption  of 

peignty,  but  of  arbitrary  and  oppressive  des- 

m.     in  the  present  contest,  whether  tlie  na- 

bc  guilty,  or  we  be  piilty,  tlie  renters  are  not 

J,     Whichever  of  the  coutendiiifr  parties  has 

icn  the  condition  of  the  assignment,  the  renters 

t  not  broken    the   condition   of  their  leases. 

e  men,  in  conducting  the  business  of  the  as- 

toent,  have  acted  in  opposition  to  the  desii^ns 

m  nabob,  in  despite  of  the  menaces  denounced 

lat  all  who  should  dare  to  oppose  the  man- 

1  of  the  durbar  justice.  Ciratilude  and  hitma- 

Ivquire  that  provision  should  be  made  by  you, 

ft  yoa  set  the  nabob's  ministers  loose  on  the 

try,  for  the  protection  of  tlie  victims  devoted 

eir  venereance. 

T.  Benficld,  to  secure  the  permanency  of  his 
ir,  and  the  perfection  of  his  schemes,  thought  it 
Nary  to  render  the  nabob  an  absolute  straiiijer 
e  slate  of  his  affairs.  He  assured  his  highness, 
full  justice  was  not  done  to  the  strength  of  his 
ents,  and  the  keenness  of  his  attacks,  in  the 
lioDS  that  were  made  by  the  company's  ser- 
from  the  original  Persian  of  his  letters.  He 
fore  proposed  to  him,  that  they  should  for  the 
be  transmitted  in  English. — Of  the  English 
Ittgc  or  writing  his  highness,  or  the  ameer, 
read  one  word,  though  the  latter  can  con- 
;  it  with  sufficient  fluency.  The  Persian 
e,  as  the  language  of  the  Mahonunedan 
n,  and  of  the  court  of  Detlti,  as  an  ap- 
or  sisnal  of  authority,  was  at  all  times 
ilarly  affected  by  the  nabob  :— it  is  the  lan- 
of  all  acts  of  state,  and  all  pubiick  irans- 
,  among  the  mussulman  chiefs  of  Indostan. 
bob  thought  to  have  gained  no  inconsidcr- 
int,  in  procuring  the  correspondence  from 
ecessors  to  the  rajah  of  Tanjore  to  be 
from  the  Marattah  laneiia^e,  which  that 
prince  understands,  to  the  Persian,  which 
aims  understanding.  To  force  the  rajah  to 
bob's  language  was  gratifying  tlie  latter  with 
ics  of  subserviency.  He  had  formerly 
with  considerable  anxiety,  and,  it  was 
no  inconsiderable  cost,  for  particular 
address  to  be  used  towards  him  in  that 
»age.  But  all  of  a  sudden,  in  fiivour  of  Mr. 
hi,  he  quits  his  former  affections,  hi>i  habits, 
ge,  his  curiosity,  the  encrea«5ing  mis- 
,  to  throw  himself  upon  the  generous 
r,  tiie  fdithful  interpretation,  the  grateful 
and  eloquent  organ  of  Mr.  Benficld  ! — Mr. 
hi  rihilcs  and  reads  what  lie  pirnses  to  his 
cy- (h(  Ameer-iiI-Omra/t — liis  cxcellrncif 
I.  2    ^ 


communicates  with  the  nabob  his  father^  in  the 
lunguatje  the  latter  nnderstawls.  Throvffh  two 
channels  so  pure,  the  truth  must  tirrive  at  the 
nabob  in  perfect  refinement ;  throuffh  this  double 
trust,  his  highness  receives  whatever  impression  it 
may  be  convenient  to  make  on  him  :  he  abandons 
his  siffnature  to  whatever  paper  they  tell  him. 
contains,  in  the  Enrjlish  lan^iarje,  the  sentiments 
with  which  they  had  inspired  him.  He  thus  is 
surrounded  on  every  side.  He  is  totally  at  their 
mercy,  to  believe  what  is  not  true,  and  to  sub- 
scribe to  what  he  does  not  mean.  There  is  no 
system  so  new,  so  foreign  to  his  intentions,  that 
they  may  not  pursue  in  his  name,  without  possi- 
bility of  detection  :  for  they  arc  caut urns  of  who 
approach  him,  and  have  thouyht  prudent  to  de- 
cline, for  him,  the  visits  of  the  governour,  even 
upon  the  usual  solemn  and  acceptable  occasion  of 
delivering  to  his  highness  the  company's  letters. 
Such  is  the  complete  ascendency  yaincd  by  Mr. 
Benficld.  It  may  be  partly  explained  by  the  facts 
observed  already  some  years  ago  by  Mr.  Benfield 
himself,  in  regard  to  the  nabob,  of  the  infirmities 
natural  tn  his  advanced  age,  joined  to  the  decays 
of  his  constitution.  To  this  ascendency,  in  pro- 
portion as  it  grew,  must  chiefly  be  ascribed,  if  not 
the  origin,  at  least  the  continuance  and  encrease, 
of  the  nabob's  disunion  with  this  presidency ;  a 
disunion  which  creates  the  intportancc  and  sub- 
serves the  resentments  of  Mr.  Benfield  ;  and  an 
'iscendency  which,  if  you  effect  the  surrender  of 
the  assiynment,  will  intirely  leave  the  exercise 
of  power,  and  accumulation  nf  fortune,  at  his 
boundless  discretion  ;  to  him,  and  to  the  Ameer- 
ul-Omrah,  and  to  Syed  Assam  Cawn,  the  assiyn- 
nient  would  in  fact  be  surrendered.  HE  WILL 
(IF  ANY)  BE  THE  SOUCAR  SECURITY; 
and  security  in  this  country  is  counter-secured 
by  possession.  Yott  would  not  choose  to  take 
the  assiynment  from  the  comjMny,  to  yive  it  to 
individuals.  Of  the  impropriety  of  its  returning* 
to  the  nabob,  Mr.  Benfield  would  now  again  arguA 
from  his  former  observations,  that  under  his 
highncss's  management,  his  country  declined,  his 
peopJe  emigrated,  his  revenues  decreased,  and  his 
country  was  rapjdly  approaching  to  a  state  of  po- 
litical insolvency.  Of  Syed  Assam  Cawn,  we  judge 
only  from  the  observations  this  letter  already  con- 
tains. But  of  the  other  two  pers«jns  [Ameer-nl- 
Omrah  and  Mr.  Benfield]  we  undertake  to  declare, 
not  as  parties  in  a  cause,  or  even  as  voluntarv  wit- 
nesses, but  as  executive  oflicers,  reporting  to  you, 
in  the  discharge  of  our  duty,  and  irndcr  the  impres- 
sion of  the  sacred  obligation  which  binds  us  to 
truth,  as  well  as  to  justice,  that,  from  every  obser- 
vation of  their  principles  and  dispositions,  and  every 
information  of  their  character  ami  conduct,  they 
have  prcsecuted  projects  to  the  injury  and  danger 
of  the  company  and  individuals  ;  that  it  would  he 
improper  tn  trust,  and  tfanycrous  to  employ  thrm, 
in  ^ny  pubiick  or  important  situation  ;  that  the 
tranr/uillity  of  the  Carnatick  requires  a  restraint 
to  the  power  of  the  ameer  :  and  that  the  company, 
whose   srrvice  and  protection    Mr.    Benfield  hus 


repeatedly  and  recent ly  forfeited,  would  be  more 
secure  against  danijer  and  confusion,  if  he  were 
removed  from  their  sererai  presidejicies. 

[After  the  above  solemn  {leclaratiou  from  so 
weia;hly  an  authority,  the  principal  object  of  that 
awful  and  deliberate  warning',  instead  of  "  being 
"  removed  from  the  several  presidencies,"  is  li- 
censed to  return  to  one  of  the  principal  of  those 
presidencies,  and  ihe  g;rant!  iht-atre  of  the  opera- 
tions on  account  of  which  the  presidency  recom- 
mends his  total  removal.  The  reason  given  is  for 
tlie  accommodation  of  that  very  deht  which  has 
been  Uie  chief  instrument  of  his  dangerous  prac- 
tices, and  the  main  cause  of  all  the  confusions  in 
the  company's  goveninient.] 


No.  Vll. 

Referred  to  from  p.  337,  and  p.  339. 

Extracts  from  the  Evidence  of  Mr.  Petrio,  late 
Resident  of  the  Company  at  Tanjorc,  given  to 
the  Select  Committee,  relative  to  the  Revenues 
and  State  of  the  Country,  JScc.  Arc. 

9th  May,  1782. 

William  Petrie,  Esq.  attending  according; 
to  order,  was  asked,  In  what  station  he  wan  in  the 
conipanys  service  ^  he  said,  He  went  to  India  in 
the  year  1765,  a  writer  upon  the  Madras  establish- 
ment:  he  was  eniploved,  durint;  the  former  war 
with  Hyder  Ali,  in  the  capacity  of  paymaster  and 
commissary  to  part  of  tlie  army,  and  was  after- 
wards paymaster  and  commissary  to  the  army  in 
the  first  sieg-e  of  Tanjore,  and  the  subsequent  cam- 
paigns: then  secretary  to  the  secret  department 
from  1772  to  1775;  he  came  to  Eivgland  in  1775. 
and  returned  again  to  Madras  tlie  begjitiniiijG;  of 
177H  :  he  was  resident  at  the  durbar  of  the  rajah 
ot'Tanjore  from  that  time  to  the  month  of  May; 
and  from  tliat  lime  to  .}anuary  1780  was  chief 
of  Nagore  and  Carrecal,  the  first  of  which  was 
received  from  the  rajali  of  Tanjore,  and  tiie  se- 
cond was  taken  from  the  French. — Being  asked, 
Who  sent  him  to  Tanjore?  he  said.  Sir  Thonirts 

Rumhold,  and  tFie  Secret  Committee. Being 

then  asked,  Upon  what  errand  ?  he  said,  He  went 
first  up  with  a  letter  from  the  company  to  the  ra- 
jah of  Tanjore  ;  jje  was  directed  to  give  the  rajah 
tJie  strongest  assurances  that  he  should  be  kept  in 
possession  of  his  country,  and  every  privilege  to 
which  he  had  been  restored ;  lie  was  h'kewise  di- 
rected to  negociale  with  the  rajah  of  Tanjorc  lor 
the  cession  of  the  seaport  and  district  of  Nagore, 
in  lieu  of  the  town  and  district  of  Devicotta,  which 
he  had  promis<'d  to  I>ord  Pisot :  these  were  the 
principal,  and,  to  the  best  of  his  recollection  nt  pre- 
sent, the  only  objects  in  view,  when  he  was  first 
sent  up  to  Tanjore.  In  the  course  of  his  slay  at 
Tanjore  other  matters  of  business  occurred  be- 
tween the  company  and  the  rajah,  which  came 


under  his  nkanagement  as  resident  :tt  tlut( 
Being  asked.  Whether  tlie  rajah  did  dvh% 
htm  the  town  and  tlie  annexed  districts  of  Kij 
vohintarily,  or  whether  he  waa  forced 
said.  When  he  made  the  first  propositic 
rajah,  agreeably  to  the  directions  he  had 
from  the  secret  committee  at  Madras,  in 
free,  open,  and  liberal  manner,  the  rajah 
the  seaport  of  Nagore  was  entirely  at  the  tan 
of  hi.s  benefactors  tile  company,  and  that  hrni 
happy  in  having  that  opportunity  of  lefttfvmfht 
gratitude  to  them  ;  these  may  be  set-; 
words  of  course,  but  from  everv  expen 
he  had  of  the  rajah's  mind  and  condtj'  ] 

was  at  Tanjore,  he  has  reason  to  bclu- 
declarations  of  gratitude   to   the 
perfectly  sincere  ;  he  speaks  of  the  i 
at  present,  and  a  certain  district,  not  oft 
Iricts  to  tlie  amount  of  which  they  after 
ceived.     The  rajhh  asked  him.  To  wbjl  i 
he  expected  a  jaghire  to  the  company  '   Ai 
witness  further  said,  That  he  acknowli-dgtdl 
committee  that  he  was  not  instnicied  upon! 
head  ;  that  he  wrote  for  orders  to  Madn^j 
was  directed  to  ask  the  rajah  for  a  jaghire  t»i 
tain  amount ;  that  tin's  gave  rise  to  a  lonf  i 
ciation,  the  rajah  representing  to  him  bu 
to  make  such  a  gift  to  the  company  as  (he  I 
committee  at  Madras  seemed  to  expect; 
(the  witness)  on  the  other  hand,  was  dh 
make  as  good  a  bargain  as  he  could  for  lb«( 
pany.     From  the  view  that  he  tlwD 
rajah's  finances,  from  the  situation  or! 
and  from  the  load  of  debt  which  pr 
him,  he  believes  he  at  diflerent  limes,  in 
respondence  with  the  government,  repr 
necessity  of  tlieir  being  moderate  in  their ( 
and  it  was  at  last  agreed  to  accept  of  iht  I 
Nagore,  valued  at  a  certain  annual  revenue, 
jaghire  annexed  to  tlie  town,  tlie  whok-  ■■ 
ing  to  '2.50,000  rupees. — Being  asked,  Wl 
did  turn  out  so  valuable  ?  he  said,  He  * 
doubt  but  it  woidd  turn  out  more,  as  it ' 
for  more  than  that  to  farmers  at  Madni», ii| 
had  managed  the  districts  properly,  h-nt  tl^rfM 
strangers   to  the    manneri   and 
people  ;  when  they  came  down  thi 
inhabitants,  and   threw  the   whole  rf«""^j 
confusion  ;  the   inhabitants,  many  vf , 
the  country,  and  deserted  the  cultit 
lands,  of  course  the  fanners  weredi* 
their  collections,  ami  they  have  MCl\ 
the  company   have  lost  a  consider 
what  the  farmers  were  to  pay  for 
Being  asked.  Who  these  farmers  ww*' 
One  of  them  was  the  renter  of  the  StTho 
trict,  near  Madras,  and  the  oihir,  mm)  *' 
responsible,  was  a  Madras  duh-ish.—l3rt«' 
Whom  hewasdubash  to'  hesaid.tiiMri*  ^ 

Being  asked.  Whether  the  leasf  vm| 
higher  terms,  than  the  district  w«s  rtW 

the  rajah  '  he  said,  ll  was. — Brtng     

What  reason  was  assigned  why  the  di»oirt' 
kept  under  the  former  raanagemcnt  bi 
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>  persons  in  the  Tanjore  country  acquainted 
be  district?  he  said,  No  reiisotis  were  as- 
:  he  was  directed  from  Madras  to  advertise 

0  be  let  to  persons  of  the  country  ;  but  be- 
received  any  proposal,  he  received  accounts 
ey  were  let  at  Madras  in  consequence  of 
t    advertisements   which    liad    bctn    made 

he  believes,  indeed,  there  were  very  few 
,  those  districts  responsible  enoiigli  to  have 
■trusted  with  the  management  of  those  lands, 
ksked,  Whether,  at  the  time  he  was  autho- 
)  neg:ociate  for  Natfore  in  the  place  of  De- 
,  Devicotta  was  given  up  to  the  rajah  ?  he 
Jo. — Being  asked,  Whether  the  rajah  of 
6  did  not  frequently  desire  that  tlie  districts 
\  and  Hanymantygoode  should  be  restored 
agreeably  to  treaty,  and  the  company's  or- 
Lord  Pigot  ?  he  said,  Many  a  time ;  and  he 
rttcd  his  representations  regularly  to  Madras, 
g  tlien  asked,  WheUier  tfiose  places  were  re- 
to  him  ?  he  said,  Not  while  he  was  in  India, 
g  usked,  Whether  lie  was  not  autliorized 
|uired  by  the  presidency  at  Madras  to  de- 
t  large  sum  ol  money  over  and  above  the 
cks  of  pagodas  that  were  to  be  annually 
t  a  grant  of  the  rajah,  made  in  the  time  of 
Igot  ?  he  said,  He  wjis ;  to  the  amount,  he 
\,    of  four    lacks    of  pagodas,   commonly 

by  the  name  of  deposit-money. — Being 
Wlielher  tlie  rajah  did  not  frenuenlly  plead 
bilily  to  pay  that  money  ?  he  said.  He  did 
me  lie  mentioned  it,  and  complained  loudly 
lemand. — Being  asked,  Whether  he  thinks 
^mplaints  were  well  founded  ?  he  says,  He 
'he  rajah  of  Tunjore  was  not  only  not  in  a 
'ability  to  pivy  the  deposit-money,  but  that 
mal  payment  of  four  lacks  ofpaj^odas  was 
ban  his  revenues  could  afford. — Being 
Whether  he  was  not  frequently  obliged  to 

money,  in  order  to  pay  the  instalments  of 
ual  payments,  and  such  parts  as  he  paid  of 
Dsit  ?  he  said.  Yes,  he  was. — Being  asked, 
he  liorrowed  the  money  y  he  said.  He  be- 
riocipally  from  soucars  or  native  bankers, 
roe  at  Madra.H,  as  he  told  him. — Being 
Whether  he  told  him  that  his  credit  was 
od,  and  that  he  borrowed  upon  moderate 

?  be  said.  That  he  told  him  he  found  great 
Mes  in  raising  money,  and  was  obliged  to 
Bl  a  most  exorbitant  interest,  even  some  of 

1  per  cent,  and  he  believes  not  a  great  deal 
t'.  he  desired  him  (the  witness)  to  speak 
ff  the  toucars  or  bunkers  at  Tanjore,  to 
todate  him  with  a  loan  of  money  :  that 
tn'cd  him  an  account  between  him  and  the 
from  which  it  appeared  that  he  charifed 

cent,  besides  compound  interest, — Being 
IVhetlker  the  sums  due  were  large  '  he  said, 
ey  were  considerable;  though  he  does  not 
t  the  amount. — Being  aske<l.  WiiPther  Uie 
lent  the  money  ?  he  said.  He  would  not, 
the  witness  could  procure  him  pavment  of 
arrears. 

ted.  What  notice  did  the  government 
2.\2 


of  Madras  take  of  tlie  King  of  Tanjore's  represen- 
tations of  the  state  of  his  affairs,  and  his  inability 
to  pay  ?  he  said,  He  does  not  recollect  that,  in 
their  correspondence  with  him,  there  was  any  rea- 
soning upon  the  subject ;  and  in  his  correspond- 
ence with  Sir  Thomas  Rumltold,  upon  llie  amount 
of  the  jaghire,  he  seemetl  very  desirous  of  adapting 
the  demiuid  of  government  to  the  rajah's  circutn- 
stances  ;  but,  wliilst  he  staid  at  Tanjore,  the  ra- 
jaii  was  not  exonerated  from  any  part  of  liis  bur- 
thens.—  Being  asked,  whtther  they  ever  desired 
the  rajah  to  make  up  a  statement  of  his  accounts, 
disbnrsenient-s,  debts,  and  payments  to  the  com- 
pany, in  order  to  ascertain  wliether  the  country 
wiis  able  to  pay  the  encreasing  demands  upon  it  ? 
he  said,  Through  him  he  is  certain  they  never 
did. — Being  then  asked,  If  he  ever  heard  whether 
they  did  through  any  one  else  ^  he  said.  He  neverdid. 
Being  asked,  Wliether  the  rajah  is  not  bound 
to  furnish  the  cultivators  of  land  with  seed  for 
their  crops,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  coun- 
Iry  f  he  said,  The  King  of  Tanjore,  as  proprietor 
of  the  land,  alwatfs  makes  advances  of  moueiffor 
seed  for  the  cultivation  of  the  land. — Being  then 
asked.  If  money  beyond  his  power  of  furnishing 
should  lie  extorted  from  him,  might  it  not  prevent, 
in  the  first  instance,  the  means  of  cultivating  the 
country  ?  he  said.  It  certainly  does,  be  knows  it 
for  a  fact ;  and  he  knows  that  when  he  left  the 
country  there  were  several  districts  which  were 
uncultivated  from  that  cause. — Being  asked, 
Whether  it  is  not  necessary  to  lie  at  a  considerable 
expence  in  order  to  keep  up  the  mounds  and  wa- 
ter-courses ?  he  said,  A  rery  cnnaiderubte  one  an- 
nually.— Being  asked,  Wliat  would  be  the  conse- 
quence if  money  should  fail  for  that  '.  he  said,  In 
the  first  instance  the  country  would  be  partially 
supplied  with  water,  some  districts  would  be  over- 
flowed,  and  others  would  he  parched.  —  Bemg; 
asked,  Whetlicr  there  is  not  a  considerable  dam 
called  the  Anient,  on  the  keeping  up  of  which  tiie 
prosperitv  of  the  country  greatly  dependB,  and 
which  requires  a  great  expence  *  he  said,  Yes, 
there  is  ;  the  whole  of  the  Tanjore  country  is  ad- 
mirably well  supplied  with  water,  nor  can  lie  con- 
ceive any  method  could  be  fallen  upon  more  hap- 
pily adapted  to  the  cultivation  and  prosperity  of 
the  country  ;  but,  as  tfie  .Anicut  is  the  source  of 
that  prosperity,  any  injury  done  to  that  must  es- 
sentially affect  all  the  other  works  in  the  country  ; 
it  is  a  most  stupendous  piece  of  masonry  ;  but 
from  the  very  great  floods  frequently  requiring  re- 
pairs, which  if  neglected  not  only  the  expence  of 
repairing  must  be  greatly  encreased,  but  a  general 
injury  done  to  tlie  whole  country. — Being  asked, 
Whether  that  dam  has  been  kept  in  ;»s  good  pre- 
servation since  the  prevalence  of  the  English  go- 
vernment as  before  ?  he  said.  From  his  own  know- 
ledge he  cannot  tell,  but  from  every  thing  he  has 
read  or  heard  of  the  former  prosperity  and  opu- 
lence of  the  kings  of  Tanjore,  he  should  suppose 
not. — Being  asked,  Whether  he  does  not  know  of 
several  attempts  that  have  been  made  to  prevent 
the  repair,  and  even  to  damage  tlie  work  ?     He 
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said,  Tlie  rajali  himself  frequently  complained  of 
that  to  him,  and  he  hiis  likewise  heard  it  from 
others  at  Tanjore. — Being  asked,  Who  it  was  that 
attempted  those  acts  of  violence  ?  he  said,  He  was 
told  it  wa3  the  inhabitants  of  the  nabob's  country 
adjoinine  to  the  Anient. — Being  asked.  Whether 
lliey  were  not  set  ou  or  instig-ated  by  the  nabob  ' 
hL'  answered,  The  rajah  said  so. — And  being' 
asked.  VVimt  steps  the  president  and  council  look 
to  punish  the  autliors,  and  prevent  those  violences? 
he  s«aid.  To  the  best  of  his  recollection,  the  gover- 
nour  told  him  he  would  mike  enquiries  into  it,  but 
he  does  not  know  that  any  enquiries  were  made  : 
that  Sir  Thomas"  Uunibold,  the  governour,  in- 
formed him  that  he  had  laid  ivis  representations 
with  respect  to  the  Anient  before  the  nabob,  who 
denied  tnat  his  people  had  given  any  interrnplion 
to  the  repairs  of  that  work. 

10th  May. 

Beine:  asked,  What  he  thinks  the  real,  clear  re- 
ceipt of  the  revenues  of  Tanjore  were  worth  when 
he  left  it !  he  said,  He  cannot  say  what  was  the  net 
amount,  as  he  does  not  know  the  ex|H'nce  of  the 
rajah's  collection,  but  while  he  was  at  Tanjore  he 
understood  troui  the  nijali  himself,  and  from  his 
ministers,  that  the  gross  collection  did  not  exceed 
nine  lacks  of  pagodas,  (300,000/.) — Being;  asked. 
Whether  he  tliiiiks  tJie  country  could  pay  the 
tight  lacks  of  pagodas  which  had  been  demnnded 
to  be  paid  in  the  course  of  one  year  ?  he  said, 
Clearly  not. — Bein?  asked,  Whether  there  was 
not  an  attempt  made  to  remove  the  rajah's  minis- 
ter, upon  some  delay  in  payment  of  the  deposit  ? 
he  said,  The  governour  of  Madras  wrote  to  that 
etTect,  which  he  represented  to  tlte  rajah. — Being 
asked,  Who  was  nicntioned  to  succeed  to  the  mi- 
nister that  then  was,  in  case  he  should  be  removed  ? 
lie  said.  When  Sir  Hector  Munro  came  afterwards 
to  Tanjore,  Uie  old  daubiere  was  mentioned,  and 
recommended  to  the  rajah  as  successor  to  his  tlien 
dewan.— Being  asked,  Of  what  age  was  the  dau- 
biere at  that  time  ?  he  said.  Of  a  very  great  age, 
upwards  of  fourscore.— Being  asked,  Whether  a 
person  railed  Kanonga  Saba  Pilla  wa^  not  likewise 
named  ?  he  said.  Yes,  he  was,  he  was  recom- 
mended by  Sir  Thomas  Rumbold ;  and  one  re- 
commendation, as  well  as  I  can  recollect,  went 
through  me. —  Being  asked.  What  was  tiie  rcsison 
of  his  being  refomraended  ?  lie  said.  He  under- 
took to  pay  off' the  rajah's  debts,  and  to  give  se- 
curity for  the  regular  payment  of  the  rajah's  in- 
stalments to  the  company. — Being  asked.  Whether 
he  offered  to  give  any  security  for  preserving  tlie 
country  from  oppression,  and  for  supporting  tlie 
dignity  of  the  rajah  and  his  people  ?  he  said.  He 
does  not  know  that  he  did,  or  that  it  was  asked 
of  him. — Being  asked.  Whether  he  was  a  person 
agreeable  to  the  rajah  ?  he  said,  He  was  not, — 
Ik'intr  asked,  Whether  he  v,a>  not  a  person  who 
had  ried  out  of  the  country  to  .ivoid  the  resent- 
ment of  the  nijah  ?  he  said.  He  was. Being 

a<iked,  Whetlicr  he  was  not  charged  by  the  rajah 
wiUi  mal -practices,  and  breach  of  trust  relative  to 


his  effects  *  he  said.  He  was ;  but  he  totd 
vernour  that  he  would  account   for  his 
and  explain  every  thing  to  the  satisfaction  i 
Kijah. — Being  asked.  Whether  the  ra|ah 
consider  this  man  as  in  the  interest  of  fii»ci 
and  particularly  of  the  nabob  of  Arcot  and 
BcnHeld  '.  he  said.  He  does  not  recollect  that  Iif  i^ 
mention  that  to  him  ;  he  remembers  to  havej 
him  ramplain  of  a  transaction  between  Ki 
Saba  Pilla  and  Mr.  Benfield  ;    but  be  told 
had  been  guilty  of  a  variety  of  mal-pnu-tic 
administration,  that  he  had  oppressed  tltt 
and  defrauded  him. — Beinij  asked.  In  what] 
of  business  the  rajah  had  formerly  emplojed  i 
he  said,  He  was  at  one  time,  he  believes.,  i 
the  whole  country,  was  supposed  to  ha>f  irr 
fluofice  with  the  rajah,  and  was  in  fact  dewui 
time, — Being  asked.  Whether  tJie  nomiimtiii 
that  man  was  not  particularly  odious  loil>f  i 
lie  said.  He  found  the  rajah's  mind  so  ei 
averse  to  that  man,  that  he  believes  he  won 
most  as  soon  have  submitted  to  hi«  beins:  rir 
as  to  submit  to  the  nomination  of  that  maul 
his  prime  minister. 

13th  May 

Mr.  Petrit  l^ing  asked,  Whelhoi  hs" 
formed  by  the  nijah,  or  by  others,  at  Tuji 
Madras,  that  Mr.  Benfield,  whilst  lie 
revenues  at  Tanjore,  during  the  us 
nabob,  did  not  treat  the  inhabitants 
rigour  ?  he  said.  He  did  hear  from  the  nij«lki 
Mr.  Bentitld  did  treat  tlie  inhabitant)  witbii^ 
during  ilie  time  he  had  any  thing  to  i 
administration  of  the  revenues  of  Taiijt 
asked.  If  he  recollects  in  what  particular*" 
Tlie    rajah    particularly   coroplaine<l,  tlut 
had  been  delivered  out  to  tlie  inhabita 
purposes  of  cultivation,  at  a  higher  pr 
market  price  of  grain  in  the  couoirt : 
say  tlie  actual  difference  of  price,  but  it 
him  at  the  time  as  something  ver\ 
— Being  asked.  Whether  that  mm. 
covered  from  the  inhabitant*  '  he  $aid,  Iht 
of  Tanjore    told   him,    that   the    money 
recovered   from   the    inhabitants. — Betn; 
Whether  he  did  not  hear  that  the  n«boi>  i 
from  the  rnuntry  of  Tanjore,  whil&t  he 
possession  of  it  '  he  said,  From  the  nccoiiiim 
he  received  at  Tanjore,  of  the  revenue*  fcrti 
ber   of  y^'ars  past,  it  appeared,  that  the 
collected  from  the  country,  wlule  lie  trunl 
session,  rather  more  than  16  lacks  of  pa^t 
nually  ;  whereas  when  he  was  at  Tanioff. 
not  v«cld  m6re  than  9  lacks. — Being 
whence  that  difference  arose  ?  he  said, 
jore  was  conquered   for  tlic  nalKih,  hi' 
told  that  many  thousand  of  the  native 
fled  from  the  country,  some  into  the  cwt 
Mysore,    and   otiiers   into  the  domiuiom 
Marattas;  he  understood  from  thn 
that  while  the  nal}ob  was  in  posscHMNloftftil 
try,  many  inhabitants  from  the  C«nMtick,i' 
by  the  superiour  fertility  atiil  oimkucc  ( 
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encouraged  by  tl>e  nabob,  touk  up  tlitiir  re- 

ce  there,  which  enabled  the  nabob  li>  ciilti- 

llie  whole  country  ;  and,  upon  the  restoration 

rajah,  he  has  heard  that  the  Camattck  in- 

tants  were  carried  back  to  their  own  country, 

h  loft  a  considerable  blank  in  the  population, 

h  "was  not  replaced  while  he  was  there,  prin- 

ly    owingj     to    an    opinion    which    prevailed 

Igh  the  country,  tlmt  the  rajah's  government 

not  to  be  permanent,  but  that  another  rcvo- 

D  was  fast  approacTiing^.     During  the  nabob's 

emment,  the  price  of  grain  was  considerably 

IT  (owing  to  a  very  unusual  scarcitv  in  the 

atick)  than  when  he  was  in  Tan jore.— Being 

)i.   Whether   he  was   ever  in  the  Marawar 

ilry  '  he  said.  Yes  ;  he  was  commissary  to  the 

'  in  that  expedition.— Being:  asked,  Whether 

country  was  much  wasted  by  the  war?    he 

Plunder  was  not  permitted  to  the  army,  nor 

the  country  suffer  from  its  operation.*?,  except 

ausina^   many  thousands  of  the  inhabitants, 

had   been  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  the 

try,  lo  leave  it. — Beine;  asked,  Whether  he 

rs  what  is  done  with  the  palace  and  inliabi- 

t  of  Ramnaut?  he  said,  The  town  was  taken 

torm,  but  not  plundered  by  the  troops  ;  it  was 

iiutely   delivered  np  to  the   nabob's  eldest 

■^Bcin^  asked.  Whether  g'reat  riches  were  not 

lOsed  to  l>e  in  that  palace  and  temple  ?    he 

^Itwas  universally  believed  so.— Bein^  asked, 

Recount  was  given  of  thcni  ?  he  said.  He 

t  fell ;  every  thing  remained  in  the  posses- 

of  llie  nabob. — Being  asked.  What  became  of 

liildren  and  women  of  the  family  of  the  prince 

t  country  /  he  said,  The  rajah  was  a  minor; 

goremnjent  was  in  the  hands  of  the  ranny, 

other;    from   general   report  he  lias   heard 

were  carried  to  Trichinopoly,  ami  placed  in 

ement    there— Being    asked.  Whether    he 

ived  any  difference  in  the  face  of  the  Carna- 

when  he  first  knew  it,  and  when  he  last  knew 

be  said,  He  thinks  he  did,  particularly  in  its 

llation.  —  Beine  asked.  Whether  it  was  belter 

?  he  said.  It  was  not  so  populous. — Being 

L,  What  is  the  condition  of  the  nabob's  eldest 

he  said,  He  was  in  the  Black  Town  of  Ma- 

vhen  he   left  the   country.— Being    asked, 

Hher  he   was  entertained  there  in  a  manner 

>le  lo  his  birth  and  expectations?  he  said, 

he  lived  tliere  without  any  of  those  extcriour 

\  of  aplen<lour  which  princes  of  his  rank  in 

are    particularly    fond   of.— Ceinc:    asked, 

he  has  not  heard  ihat  his  fippoiiifments 

and  mean  ?  he  said,  He  ha^i  heard  that 

not  equal  to  his  rank  and  expectations. 

g  ask«d.  Whether  he  had  anv  s^hare.  in  the 

ment  ?  he  said.  He  believes  none  ;  for  some 

past  the  nabob  ha."*  delegated  most  of  the 

of  eovernment  to  his  second  son.— Being 

W^hether  the  rajah   did    not  complain  to 

'  the  behaviour  of  Mr.  Benfield  to  himself 

ally  :  and  what   were  the  particulars  ?  he 

He  difl  sn,  and  related  to  him  the  following; 

ulars  :  About  fifteen  days  after  Lord  Pigot's 


confinement,  Mr.  Benfield  came  to  Tanjore,  and 
delivered  the  rajah  two  letters  from  the  then  go- 
vemour,  Mr.  Stratton,one  publick,  and  tlie  other 
private  ;  he  demanded  an  immediate  account  of 
the  presents  which  had  been  made  to  Ixird  Pigol, 
payment  of  the  tunkahs,  which  he  (Mr.  Benfield) 
had  received  from  the  nabob  upon  the  country  ; 
and  that  the  rajah  should  only  write  such  letters 
to  the  Madras  government  as  Mr.  Benfield  should 
approve,  and  gix'e  to  him  :  the  rajalj  answered, 
that  he  did  not  acknowledge  the  validity  of  any 
demands  made  by  the  nabob  upon  the  country  ; 
that  those  ttmkahs  related  to  accounts  which  he 
(the  rajah)  had  no  concern  with  ;  that  he  never 
had  given  Ixjrd  Pigot  any  present*,  but  Lord  Pigot 
had  given  him  many  ;  and  that,  as  to  his  corre- 
spondence with  the  Madras  governmeut,  he  would 
not  trouble  Mr.  Benfield,  because  he  would  write 
his  letters  himself, — ^That  the  rajah  told  the  wit- 
ness.  that  by  reason  of  this  answer  he  was  niuch 
threatened,  in  consequetice  of  which  he  desired 
Colonel  Harper,  vvho  then  commanded  at  Tanjore, 
to  be  present  at  his  next  interview  with  Mr.  Ben- 
field I  when  Mr,  Benfield  denied  many  parts  of 
the  preceding  conversation,  and  threw  the  blame 
upon  his  interpreter  Coinroo.  When  Mr.  Ben- 
field found  (as  the  Rajah  informed  him)  that  he 
could  not  carry  these  points,  which  had  brought 
him  to  Tanjore,  he  prepared  to  set  off  for  Madras; 
that  the  rajah  sent  him  a  letter  which  he  had 
drawn  out.  in  answer  to  one  which  Mr.  Benfield 
had  brcHghl  htm  ;  that  Mr,  Benfield  disapproved 
of  the  answer,  and  returned  it  by  Comroo  lo  the 
durbar,  who  did  not  deliver  it  into  the  rajah's 
hands,  but  threw  it  upon  the  ground,  and  ex- 
pressed himself  improperly  to  him. 

Being  asked,  Whether  it  was  at  the  King  of 
Tanjore's  desire,  that  such  persons  as  Mr.  Benfield 
and  Comroo  had  been  brought  into  his  presence  ? 
he  said,  The  rajah  told  him,  that  «lien  Ixird 
Pigot  came  to  Tanjore,  to  restore  him  to  his  do- 
minions, Comroo,  without  being  sent  for,  or  desired 
to  come  to  the  palace,  had  found  means  to  get 
access  to  his  person  ;  he  made  an  offer  of  intro- 
ducing Mr.  Benfield  to  the  rajnli,  which  he  de- 
clined.—  Being  asked,  Whether  the  military  officer 
commanding  there  protected  the  rajah  from  the 
intrusion  of  such  people?  he  said.  The  rajah  did 
not  tell  him  that  lie  called  upon  the  military  officer 
to  prevent  these  intrusions ;  but  that  he  desired 
Colonel  Harper  to  be  present  as  a  witness  to  what 
might  pass  between  him  and  Mr.  Benfield.— Being 
asked.  If  it  is  usual  for  persons  of  the  conditions 
and  occupations  of  Mr.  BenfieUI  aud  Comroo  lo 
intrude  themselves  into  the  presenr*^  of  the  pruires 
of  the  country,  and  to  treat  them  witli  such  free- 
dom ?  he  said,  Certainly  it  is  not;  less  there  than 
in  any  other  country. — Being  asked.  Whether  tlie 
King  of  Tanjore  has  no  ministers  lo  whom  appli- 
cation might  be  mado  lo  transact  such  business  as 
Mr.  Benfield  and  Comroo  had  to  do  in  the  coun- 
try ?  he  said,  Undoubtedly ;  his  minister  is  the 
person  whose  province  it  is  to  transact  that  busi- 
ness.— Being  asked,  Before  the  invasion  of  tlie 
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Britisli  troops  into  Tanj ore,  what  woulJ  have  been 
the  conseqtience,  if  Mr.  Benfieki  liad  intruded 
himsetf  into  the  rajairs  presence,  and  behaved  in 
that  manner  ?  he  said,  He  could  not  say  what 
would  have  been  the  consetjuencc;  but  the  attempt 
wouhl  have  been  madness,  and  cotdd  not  have 
happened. — Bein^  asked,  Whether  the  rajah  had 
nut  particular  exceptions  to  Comioo,  and  thought 
he  had  betrayed  liim  in  very  essential  points  ? 
lie   said.   Yes,   he  had.— Bein^   asked.   Whether 

Fthe  rajah  has  not  been  apprized  that  llie  com- 
pany have  made  stipulations,  tliat  (heir  scrvaJJts 
should  not  interfere  in  the  concerns  of  his  govern- 
ment ?  he  said.  He  signified  it  to  tlie  rajah,  diat 
It  was  the  company's  positive  orders,  and  tliat  any 

lOf  Uieir  servants  so  interfering  would  incur  their 
ligbest  displeasure. 


No.  VHI. 

Referred  to  from  p.  339,  &c. 

Commissioners'  amended  clauses  for  the  Fort  St. 
Georg^e  dispatch,  relative  to  the  indeterminate 
rights  and  pretensions  of  the  nabob  of  Arcot, 
and  rajah  of  Tanjore. 

In  our  letter  of  the  iSlh  January  last,  we  stated 
the  reasonableness  of  our  expectation  that  certain 
contributions  towards  the  expences  of  the  war 
should  be  made  by  tlie  rajah  of  Tanjore.  Since 
writintf  that  letter,  we  have  received  one  from  the 
rajah,  of  the  1 5th  of  October  last,  which  contains 
at  lenjjth  his  representations  of  his  inability  to 

pmake  such  further  payment.  We  think  it  unne- 
cessary here  to  discuss  whether  these  representa- 
tions are  or  are  not  exaggerated,  because,  from  the 
explanations  we  have  given  of  our  wishes  for  a 
new  airanjjement  in  future,  holli  witli  the  nabob 
of  Arcot,  and  the  rajah  of  Tanjore,  and  the  dircc- 

^tioQs  we  have  given  you  to  carry  that  arrange- 
ment into  execution,  we  think  it  impolitick  to 
insist  upon  any  demands  upon  the  raj  all  for  the 
expences  of  the  late  war,  beyond  tJie  sum  of  four 
lacks  of  pagodas  annually  ;  such  a  demand  might 
tend  to  interrupt  the  harmony  which  shonid  pre- 

^vail  between  the  company  and  the  rajah,  and  im- 
pede the  great  objects  of  the  general  system  we 
nave  already  softilly  explained  to  you. 

But  although  it  is  not  our  opinion  that  anv  fitr- 
ther  claim  should  be  made  on  the  rajah,  for  his 
share  of  the  extraordinary  expences  of  the  late 
war,  it  is  by  no  means  our  intention  in  any  man- 
ner to  affect  the  just  claim  which  the  nalxih  has  on 
the  rajah  for  the  arrears  due  to  him  on  account  ot 
|>eshcnsh,  for  the  regular  payment  of  which  we 
became  guarantee  by  the  treaty  of  I7t)'2  ;  but  we 
have  already  expressed  to  you  our  hopes,  that  the 
nabob  may  lie  induced  to  allow  the.se  arrears  and 
the  growinL'  pavmenls.  whrmdiie,  to  l)e  received 
by  tlie  compuity,  uud  canied  in  discharge  of  his 
debt  to  us.     You  are  at  the  same   time  to  use 


every  means  to  convince  him.  that, 
shafi  be  discharged,  it  is  our  intention, 
hound  by  the  above  treaty,  to  exert  ok 
the  utmost  of  our  |X)wer  to  insure  the  co« 
regular  payment  of  it  into  his  own  banc 

We  ob8er^'e.  by   the  plan  sent  to  us 
vernoiir  of  Fort  St.  George,  on  the  30ib] 
I7SI,  that  an  arrangement  is  there  prop 
tlie  receipt  of  those  arrears    from  tlie  n 
three  years. 

We' are  unable  to  decide  how  far  this  ; 
may  be  consistent  with  the  present  sta 
rajah's   resources ;  but  we  direct  you  UhI 
proper  means  to  bring  these  arrears  to 
soon  as  possible,  consistently  with  a  due  j 
to  this  consideration. 

Cl.4USES   H. 

You  will  observe,  that,  by  tJte  38th 
the  late  act  of  parliament,  it  is  enacted, 
settling  upon  a  permanent  foundation  tbep 
indeterminate  rights  of  the  nabob  of  Ai 
the  rajah  of  Tanjore,  with  respect  to  i 
we  should  take  into  our  immediate  coi 
the  said  indeterminate  rights  and  prcteost 
take  and  pursue  such  measures  as  in  <N 
raent  and  discretion  shall  be  best  calcn 
ascertain  and  settle  tJie  same  accordioj 
principles,  and  the  terms  and  stipulations 
cd  in  the  tieaty  of  1762,  between  tJieil 
and  the  said  rajah. 

On  a  rttroapect  of  tlie  proceedings 
to  us  from  your  presidency,  on  the 
disputes  which  have  heretofore 
nabob    and    the   rajah,    we    find 
points  remain  unadjusted,  viz. 

1st.  Whether  the  jaghire  of  Arnee 
joyed  by  the  nabob,  or  delivered  up  eitl 
rajah,  or  the  descendants  of  Tremaul 
late  jatrhiredar. 

2d,  Whether  the  fort  and  district  of  H 
tagoody,  which  is  admitted  by  both  pAil 
within  the  Marawar,  ought  to  be  j: 
nabob,  or  to  be  delivered  up  by  him  to  ll 

3d.  To  wliom  tlie  govemraent  shan  ol 
of  the  Tanjore  country,  of  the  year  177^ 
perly  belongs. 

liistly,  Whether  the  rajah  has  a  rigfct, 
and  custom,  or  ought,  from  the 
case,  to  be  permitted  to  repair  such 
Anicut,  or  dam  and  banks  of  the 
within  the  district  of  Trichinopohr,_ 
earth  and  sand  in  the  Trichinopoiy 
the  repairs  of  the  dam  and  banks  whloa' 
both  of  tliose  districts. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  coroplrte  knu 
the  facts  and  circumstances  relative  tit 
points  in  dispute,  and  how  far  theyi 
with  the  treaty  of  17<i'2,  we  have 
cumspection  examined  into  all  the  I 
fore  us  on  these  subjects,  aiid  urill ; 
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pu  tlie  result  of  our  enquiries  and  de  libera - 
I. 

be  objects  of  the  treaty  of  1762  appear  to  be 
Scted  to  the  arrears  of  tribute  to  be  paid  to 
feabob  for  his  past  claims,  and  to  the  quantum 
be  rajah's  future  tribute  or  peshcush ;  the  can- 
mgof  a  certain  bond  griven  by  tlie  raiah'a  fa- 
' to  the  fatlicr  of  the  Qfibob;   the  conhnnation 

le  rajah  of  the  distrirts  of  Coveladdy  and 
ud,  and  the  restoration  of  Tiemaul  Row 

jushire  of  Amee,  in  condescension  to  the 

*«   request,    upon    certain    stipidations,    vix, 

the  fort  of  Arnee  and  Doby  Gudy  sliould  be 

led  by  the  nabob  :   that  Tremanl  Row  sliould 

hrect  any  fortress,   walled   pagoda,  or  other 

^   hold,   nor  any   wall   round   his  dwellin^- 

^  exceeding  eis^ht  feet  hi;^h,  or  two  feet  thick  ; 

diould  in  all  thin°:s  behave  himself  with  due 

jince  to  the  government:  and  that  he  should 

learly,  in  the  month  of  July,  nnto  the  nabob 

p  successors,  the  sum  often  thousand  rupees, 

ijali  thereby  becomine:  the  security  for  Tre- 

now,  that  he  should  in  all  thing:s  demean 
lehave  himself  accordingly,  and  pay  yearly 

'pulated  sum, 

n  a  review  of  this  treaty,  the  only  point 
dispute,  which  appears  to  us  to  be  so  im- 

lely  connected  with  it,  as  to  brin^j  it  within 
t  line  of  our  duly  to  ascertain  sinil  settle, 

ing  lo  the  terms  and  stipulations  of  the 

,  is  ihfit  respecting;  Arnee.  For  altlioiiirjh  the 
I  points  enumerated  may  in  some  respects 
^a  relation  to  that  treaty,  yet  as  they  are 
;n  to  the  purposes  expressed  in  it,  and  could 
e  in  the  contemplation  of  tlie  contractin<j; 
|i  at  the  lime  of  makinsr  it,  those  disputes 
JH  in  our  comprehension  fall  within  the  h'ne 
leription  of  rights  and  pretensions  to  be  now 
tained  and  settled  by  us,  according  to  any 
I  terms  and  stipulations  of  it. 
respect  lo  the  jaghire  of  Arnee,  wc  do  not 
hat  our  records  aflfbrd  us  any  satisfactory  in- 
Ition  by  what  title  the  rajah  claims  it,  or  what 
i  of  relationship  or  connexion  has  subsisted 
jen  the  rajah  and  ilie  killidar  of  Arnee,  save 
Kliat  by  the  treaty  of  I7(>2  llie  former  be- 
ihe  surety  for  Treniaul  Row's  performance 
(engagements  specified  therein,  as  the  con- 
%  for  his  restoring  to  ihat  ja^hire;  on  the 

of  Tremaul  Row  we  perceive  that  be  was 
Bded  by  his  widow,  and  after  her  death,  bv 
Andson  Seneewasarow.  both  of  whom  were 
led  to  the  jaehire  by  the  nabob. 
Wn  your  minutes  of  consiultaiion  of  the  31st 
ler,  1770,  and  the  nabob's  letter  to  the  pre- 
;  of  the  '2 1  St  March,  1771,  and  the  two  let- 
Om  Rajah  Beerbur,  .Alcheuiir  Ptmt  (who,,  we 
Be,  was  then  the  nabob's  manager  at  Aicot) 
!  16lh  and  l8tl>  March,  referred  to  in  the 
Ts  letter,  and  transmitted  therewith  to  the 
mt,  we  observe  that,  previous  to  the  treaty  of 

Mr.  Pi{:ol  concurrcfl  in  the  expediency  of 
tbob's  taking  jiosse.ssion  of  this  jnjrhire,  on 
Ht  of  the  troublesome  and  refractory   be- 


haviour of  the  Arnee  braminees,  by  their  affording^ 
protection  to  all  disturbers;  who,  by  reason  of  the 
tittle  distance  between  Arnee  and  Arcot,  fled  to 
the  former,  and  were  there  protected,  and  not 
given  up,  though  demanded. 

That  thoua;h  the  jaghire  was  restored  in  1762, 
it  was  done  under  such  conditions  and  restrictions 
as  were  thought  best  calculated  to  preserve  tim 
peace  and  good  order  of  the  place,  and  due  obe- 
dience to  government. 

That  nevertheless  the  brarainee.1  (qtiarreliing; 
among  themselves)  did  afterwaid.s,  in  express  vio- 
lation of  the  treaty,  enlist  and  as-semble  many 
thousand  sepoys,  and  other  troops :  that  they 
erected  gaddies,  and  other  small  forts,  provided 
themselves  with  wall  pieces,  small  guns,  and  other 
warlike  stores,  and  raised  troubles  and  disturb- 
ances in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  of  Arcot, 
and  the  forts  of  .Arnee.  and  Shaw  Gaddy :  and  that 
finally  they  imprisoned  the  liicarrahs  of  ihe  nabob, 
sent  with  his  letters  and  instructions,  in  pursuance 
of  the  advice  of  your  board,  to  require  certain  of 
the  braraineea  to  repair  to  the  nabob  at  Chepauk, 
and,  though  peremptorily  required  to  repair  thither, 
paid  no  regard  to  those,  or  to  any  other  orders 
from  the  circar. 

By  the  I3lh  article  contained  in  the  in.structions 
given  by  the  nabob  to  Mr.  Dupre,  as  the  basis  for 
negocialing  the  treaty  made  witli  the  rajah  in 
1771,  the  nabob  required  that  the  Arnee  district 
sliould  be  delivered  up  to  the  circar,  because  the 
braminees  had  broken  the  conditions  which  they 
were  to  have  observed.  In  the  answers  given  by 
the  rajah  to  these  propositions,  he  says,  "  I  am  to 
"  give  up  to  the  circar  the  jaghire  district  of  Ar- 
"  nee  ;"  and  on  the  7th  of  November,  1771,  the 
rajah,  by  letter  to  SeneewaBarow,  who  appears  by 
your  consultations  and  country  correspondence  to 
have  been  the  grandson  of  Tremaul  Row,  and  to 
have  been  put  in  possession  of  the  jaghire  at  your 
recommendalion.  (on  the  death  of  his  grandmo- 
ther,) writes,  acquainting  him,  that  he  had  givea 
the  Amee  country  then  in  his  (Seneewaaarow's) 
possession,  to  the  nabob,  to  whose  aumiidare  Se- 
neewasarow was  to  deliver  up  tlio  possession  of  the 
country.  And  in  your  letter  to  us  of  the  28th 
February,  1772,  you  certified  the  district  of  Arnee 
to  be  one  of  the  countries  acquired  by  this  treaty, 
and  to  be  of  the  estimated  value  of  two  lacks  of 
rupees  per  annum. 

In  our  orders,  dated  the  r2th  April,  1775,  we 
declared  our  determination  to  replace  the  rajah 
upon  the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  upon  certain 
terms  and  conditions,  to  be  agreed  upon  for  the 
mutual  beneHl  of  himself  and  the  company,  with- 
out infringing  the  rights  of  the  nabob.  We  de- 
clared, that  our  faith  stood  [jledged  by  the  treaty 
of  I7fi'2,  lo  obtain  pavment  of  the  rajah's  tribute 
lo  the  nabob  :  and  that  for  tlie  ensurincr  such  pay- 
ment ihe  fort  of  Tanjore  should  t>e  g^arrUoned  by 
our  troops.  We  directed  that  you  should  pay  no 
regard  lo  the  article  of  the  treaty  of  1771,  which 
respected  the  alienation  of  part  of  the  rajah's  do- 
minions; and  we  declared,  that  if  the  nabob  had 
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not  a  just  title  to  those  territories  before  the  con- 
clusion of  the  treaty,  we  denied  that  he  obtained 
any  right  thereby,  except  such  temporary  sove- 
rei|tnty,  for  securing  the  payment  of  his  expences, 
aa  is  therein  mentioned. 

These  instructions  appear  to  have  been  executed 
in  the  moiuh  of  April,  1776;  and  by  your  letter 
of  fhe  14th  May  fulluwing,  you  certified  to  us,  that 
the  rajah  had  been  put  into  tlie  possession  of  the 
whole  country  his  father  held  in  1762,  when  the 
treaty  was  concluded  by  tlie  nabob  ;  but  we  do 
not  hnd  tliat  you  came  to  any  resolution  either 
antecedent  or  subsequent  to  this  advice,  eitlier  for 
questioning  or  impeaching'  tlie  right  of  tlie  nabob 
to  the  sovereignty  of  Arnee,  or  expressive  of  any 
doubt  of  his  title  to  it.  Nevertheless  we  find,  that, 
although  the  board  passed  no  such  resolution,  yet 
your  president,  in  his  letter  to  the  nabob,  of  the 
30th  .July,  and  '24th  August,  called  upon  his  high- 
ness to  give  up  the  possession  of  Arnee  Jo  the 
rajah  ;  and  the  rajah  himself,  in  several  letters  to 
us,  particularly  in  those  of  the  *i  1st  October,  1776, 
and  the  7th  of  June,  1777,  expressed  his  expecta- 
tion of  our  orders  for  delivering  up  that  fort  and 
district  to  him;  and  so  recently  as  the  15th  of 
October,  1783,  he  reminds  us  of  his  former  appli- 
cation, and  states,  that  the  country  of  Arnee  being 
guaranteed  to  tiim  by  the  company,  it  of  course 
is  his  ri^ht ;  but  that  it  has  not  been  given  up  to 
him,  and  he  therefore  earnestly  entreats  our  orders 
for  putting  him  into  the  possession  of  it.  We 
also  observe  by  your  letter  of  the  14th  of  October, 
1779,  tliat  the  rajah  had  not  then  accounted  for 
the  nabob's  peshcush  since  liis  restoration,  but  had 
assigned  as  a  reason  fur  his  withdravving  it,  that 
the  nabob  had  retained  from  him  the  district  of 
Anice,  with  a  certain  other  district  (Hanamanta- 
gfoody)  which  is  made  the  subject  of  anntlier  part 
of  our  present  dispatches. 

We  have  thus  stated  to  you  the  result  of  our 
enquiry  into  llie  grounds  of  the  dispute  relative  to 
Arnee ;  and  as  the  research  has  oHered  no  evi- 
dence in  s«ipport  of  the  rajah's  claim,  nor  even 
any  lights  whereby  we  can  discover  in  what  de- 
gree of  relationship,  by  consanguinity,  caste,  or 
other  circumstances,  the  rajah  now  stands,  or  for- 
merly stood,  with  the  killtdar  of  Arnee,  or  the 
nature  of  his  connexion  with,  or  command  over, 
that  district,  or  the  authority  he  exercised  or  as- 
sumed previous  to  the  treaty  of  1771,  we  should 
think  ourselves  highly  reprehensible  in  complyinir 
with  tlie  rajah's  request ;  and  die  more  so,  as  it  is 
expressly  stated,  in  the  treaty  of  17<32,  that  this 
fort  and  dtslrirl  were  then  in  the  possession  of  the 
nabob,  as  well  as  the  person  of  the  jaghiredar,  on 
account  of  fiis  disobedience,  and  were  restored  him 
by  tlie  nabob,  in  condesrpnsion  to  the  rajah's  re- 
quest, upon  such  terms  and  stipulations  as  could 
not,  in  our  judgment,  have  been  imposed  by  the 
one,  or  submitted  to  by  the  oilier,  if  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  one,  or  the  dependency  of  the  other, 
had  been  at  that  time  a  matter  of  doubt. 

Although  these  materials  have  not  furnished  us 
with  evidence  in  support  of  the  rajali's  claim,  they 


are  far  from  satisfactory,  to  evince  tlte  JHti»i( 
or  the  (tolitical  necessity  for,  the  naliob'i  coiliD^ 
iug  to  withhold  die  jaghire  from  the  di 
of  Tremaul  Row  ;  his  hereditary  right  tA 
jaghire  seems  to  us  to  have  been  fully  rftiisr 
by  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  1762,u4 
little  doubted,  that  on  his  death,  his  widf^t 
admitted  by  the  nabob  to  hold  it,  on  acnon 
may  be  presumed,  of  the  nonage  of  lii* 
and  heir,  Seneewasarow,  who  ap|)ean  tf) 
been  confirmed  in  the  jaghire,  on  lier  d 
the  nabob,  as  the  lineal  heir  and  successor  ti, 
grandfather. 

With  respect  to  Seneewasarow.  it  dues  Ml 
pear,  by  any  of  the  proceedings  in  our  ii 
that  he  was  concerned  in  tlie  misconaact 
braniinees,  complained  of  by  the  nabob 
year   1770,  which  rendered   it   necessa, 
highness  to  take  tlie  jaghire  into  his  own 
that  he  was  privy  to,  or  could  have 
those  disturbances. 

We  therefore  direct,   tliat  if  the  beir 
maul  Row  is  not  at  present  in  posw*si<M» 
jaghire,   and  has   not,  by  any  violation  ^| 
treaty,  or  act  of  disobedience,  incurred  a 
ure  thereof,  he  be  forthwith  restored  to 
session  of  it,  according  to  the  terms  and 
tions  of  the  treaty  of  1762.     But  if  nny 
motive  of  regard  to  the  peace  and  traoqi 
the  Carnatick  shall  in  your  judgment  reodcci 
pedient  to  suspend  the  execution  o(  ihett 
in  that  case  you  are  with  all  convenient 
transmit  to  us  your  proceedings  tlvereapo*, 
the  full  state  of  the  facts,  ajid  of  ibe 
which  have  actuated  your  conduct. 

We  liave  before  given  it  as  our  oninioa 
stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  176*2  do  out 
the  points  remaining  to  be  decided.     Bat 
act  of  parliament  having,  from  tlie  nature 
connexion  with  the  two  powers  of  the  d 
pt)inled  out  the  expediency,  and  fveu 
of  settling  the  several  mutters  in  dispute 
thent,  by  a  speedy  and   permanent  ai 
we  now  proceed  to  give  you  our  ins 
the  several  other  heads  of  disputes 
rated , 

Witli  respect  to  the  fort  and  disUkltt 
mantagoody,  we  observe  that  on  ihc 
of  the  rajah  in  1776,  you  infonned 
letter  of  the  14tli  of  May — "  Thai 
"  been  put  into  possession  of  ll* 
"  country  his  father  held  in  l76vJ  when 
"  was  concluded  with  the  nabob;"  sod 
25th  of  .lime  you  came  to  the  rexoliilionof 
the  rajali  into  possession  of  Hiin.vni.iniJLi 
the  ground  of  its  appearing  on 
nabob's  instructions  to  Mr.  Dupr> 
to  his  reply,  and  to  the  rajah's  t> 
25th  .March,  1771  ;  that  HaniiiiitiuUtT 
actually  in  tlie  bauds  of  the  lali>  rajnh  it 
of  making  the  treaty  of  17(>2.  Wr  bl«e 
as  well  tu  those  |>sipcrs  as  to  all  ihrotbcrfv^ 
ings  on  this  subject,  and  must  co«fa>  ikn* 
very  short  of  demonstrating  tu  us  iJk  tnlii^^ 
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[find,  by  the  secret  consultations  of 

;of  theVth  of  August,  177H,  that 

3t  was  entertained  by  our  governour 

ouncil. 

p,  in  point  of  fact,  the  late  rajah  was 

possession  of  Hanamanlagoody,  in 
»toriotis  th;it  the  nabob  hail  iiUvavs 
loininion  of  the  coiintiies  of  wJiirh 
lislrict  are  a  part. 

',  that  the  nabob  is  now  in  the  actual 
ibis  fort  and  district ;  and  we  are  not 

Lany  docuntcnt  we   have  seen,  to 
wishes  of  the  rajah  to  dispossess 

d  to  the  government  share  of  the 
fi,  we  observe  by  the  debeer's  me- 
icited  in  your  consultations  of  the 
1 1776,  that  it  was  the  established 
i  Tanjore  country  to  ppitlier  in  the 
coinpleie  the  collections,  within  tlie 
•ch  :  but  that,  for  the  causes  therein 
ated,  the  harvest  (and  of  course  tlie 
the  povcrnmenl  share  of  the  crop) 
till  the  month  of  March  was  over. 
Ye,  tJial  the  rajah  was  not  restored 
•m  until  the  1 1th  of  April,  1776; 
ce  we  infer,  that  if  the  haivest  and 

been  finished  at  the  usual  time,  the 
hen  sovereiern  of  the  country)  would 
the  full  benefit  of  that  year's  crop. 
he  harvest  ami  collection  were  de- 

the  nsu;il  time,  yet  we  find  by  the 
f  your  tjovernment,  and  particularly 
tay'§  minute  of  tJie  29th  of  May, 
0  by  iJic  debeer's  account,  that  the 
of  the  prrain  was  cut  down  whilst 
nained    in   tlie  government  of   the 

tl,  from  tlie  contradictory  allegations 
U  to  ascertain  \vhat  was  the  precise 
2  collections  made  after  the  nabob 
i  the  possession  of  the  country.  But 
as,  it  appears  from  General  Stuart's 
2d  of  .April,  1777,  t)iat  it  had  been 
pood  authority,  that  the  fir  g^reaier 
Itrnment  share  of  the  crop  was  plun- 
Hdunls,  and  never  came  to  account 
treasury. 

le  cinMimstances  of  this  case,  we  must 
,  that  the  povemment  share  of  the 
Iwlonged  to  the  nabob,,  as  the  then 
|^<rn  of  the  kingdom  of  Tanjore,  he 
to,  in  the  full  and  absolute  possession 
raent  thereof,  and  conse<jnentlv  that 
^  made  l>y  him  of  the  government 
flop  were  valid. 

is.  we  would  by  no  means  be  itnder- 
opiniou  to  suggest,  that  any  further 
hi  to  be  made  upon  the  rajah,  in 
:h  parts  of  the  govcninirnt  share  «>f 

collected  by  his  people. 
^contrary,  after  so  ereat  a  Icntfth  of 
ipsed,  we  should  think  it  lii'j:hly  un- 
Jd  be  now  compcUetl,  cither 


to  pay  tlte  supposed  balances,  whatever  they  may 
be»orbe  called  ujjon  to  render  a  specifick  account 
of  the  collection  made  by  his  people. 

The  rajah  has  already,  in  his  letter  toGovcrnour 
Stratton  of  the  21st  of  April,  1777,  given  \m 
assurance,  thai  the  produce  of  the  preceding  year, 
accounted  for  to  him,  was  little  more  than  one 
lack  of  pagodas  ;  and  as  you  have  acquainted  us, 
by  your  letter  of  the  Utli  of  October,  1779,  tliat 
the  rajah  has  actually  paid  into  our  treasury  one 
lack  of  pacodas,  by  way  of  deposit,  on  account 
of  the  nabob's  claims  to  the  crop,  till  our  senti- 
ments should  be  known,  we  direct  you  to  surcease 
any  furtlier  demands  from  tlie  rajah  on  that 
account. 

We  learn  by  the  proceedings,  and  particularly 
by  the  nabob's  letter  to  Lord  Pigot,  of  the  6th  of 
July,  1776,  that  the  nabob,  previous  to  the  resto- 
ration of  the  rajah,  actually  made  assisjumcnts,  or 
granted  tnncaws,  of  the  whole  of  bis  share  of  the 
crop  to  his  creditors  and  troops ;  and  that  your 
government  (entertaining  the  same  opinion  as 
we  do  upon  the  question  of  rii^-ht  to  that  share) 
by  letter  to  the  rajah  of  the  '20ih  of  August,  1 776, 
recommended  to  him  "  to  restore  to  Mr.  BcnfieSd 
"  (one  of  the  principal  assignees  or  tuncaw-ho!d- 
"  ers  of  the  nabob)  the  grain  of  the  last  vear, 
*'  which  was  in  possession  of  his  people,  and  said 
**  to  be  forcibly  taken  from  them  ;  and  further,  to 
**  give  Mr,  Benfield  all  reasonable  assistance  in 
*'  recovering  such  debts  us  should  appear  to  have 
**  been  justly  due  to  him  from  the  inhabitants  ; 
**  and  acquainted  the  rajah,  that  it  had  been  judged 
"  by  a  majority  of  the  council,  that  it  was  tlie 
''  company's  intention  to  let  the  nabob  hare  tlie 
"  produce  of  the  crop  of  1776.  but  that  you  had 
'*  no  intention  tJiat  the  rajah  should  be  account- 
*'  able  for  more  than  the  ifovemment  sliare,  what- 
"  ever  that  might  be  ;  and  that  you  did  not  mean 
"  to  do  more  than  recommend  to  fiim  to  see  jus- 
"  tice  done,  leaving  the  manner  and  time  to  him- 
"  self."  Subsequent  representations  appear  to 
have  been  made  to  tlie  rajah  by  your  government 
on  the  same  subject,  in  favour  of  the  nabob's 
mortgages. 

In  answer  to  these  applications,  the  rajalu  in 
his  letter  to  Mr.  Stratton,  of  the  I'2th  January, 
1777,  acquainted  you,  "  that  he  had  given  orders 
"  respecting  the  grain  which  Mr.  Benfield  had 
"  heaped  up  in  his  country  :  and  with  regard  to 
"  tlie  money  due  to  him  by  the  fiirmers,  that  he 
"  had  desired  Mr.  Benfield  to  bring  accounts  of 
"  it,  that  he  might  limit  a  time  for  the  payment 
"  of  it,  projxirtionably  to  their  ability,  and  that  the 
"  necessary  orders  for  stopping  this  money  out  of 
"  the  inhabitants'  share  of  the  crop  had  been  sent 
"to  the  rvots  and  aumildars;  that  Mr.  Benfield's 
"  Ejomastah  was  then  present  there,  and  oversaw 
"  his  affaire  ;  and  tliat  in  every  thing  that  was 
•*  just  he  (the  rajah)  willingly  obeyed  our  govern- 
'*  our  and  council." 

Our  opinion  bcintr,  that  the  rajah  ought  U>  be 
answerable  for  no  more  tlian  the  amount  of  what 
he  admits  was  collected  by  his  people  for  tJie  go- 
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vernment  share  of  the  crop  :  and  the  proeofdings 
before  us  not  suflicieiitly  explaining  whether,  in 
the  sum  wiiich  tJie  rajiih,  by  "is  before-mentioned 
letter  of  Llie  '21st  April,  1777,  admits  to  have  col- 
lected, are  tnchided  those  ptirts  of  the  govern- 
ment share  of  the  crop  which  were  taken  by  his 
people  from  Mr.  Benneld,  or  from  any  odier  of 
the  assignees,  or  tnncaw- holders ;  and  uninformed 
as  we  also  are,  what  compensation  the  rajah  has  or 
has  not  mside  to  Mr.  Bemtield,  or  any  other  of  the 
parlies  from  wliom  the  grain  was  taken  by  the  ra- 
jah's people;  or  whether,  by  means  of  the  rajaJj's 
refusal  so  to  do,  or  from  any  other  circumstance, 
any  of  the  persons  dispossessed  of  their  grfiin,  may 
have  hud  recourse  to  the  nabob  for  satisfaction  ; 
we  are,  for  these  reasons,  incomf>etent  to  form  a 
proper  jtidg:ntent  what  disposition  ought  in  justice 
to  bo  made  of  the  one  lack  of  pagodas  deposited 
by  the  rajah.  But  as  our  sentiments  and  inten- 
tions arc  so  fully  cxpresse<l  upon  the  whole  subject, 
we  presume  you,  who  are  upon  the  spot,  can  have 
no  doubt  or  difficulty  in  making  such  an  applica- 
tion of  die  deposit  as  will  be  consistent  with  tliose 
principles  of  justice  whereon  our  sentiments  are 
foundefJ.  But  should  any  such  difficaltv  suggest 
itself,  you  will  suspend  any  application  of  the  de- 
posit, until  you  have  fully  explained  the  same  to 
us,  and  have  received  our  further  orders. 

With  respect  to  the  repairs  of  the  Anient  and 
bnnks  of  tlie  Cavery,  we  have  upon  various  occa- 
sions fiilly  expressed  to  you  our  sentiments,  and 
in  particular,  in  our  general  letter o.f  the 4lh  July, 
1777,  we  referred  you  to  the  investigation  and 
correspondence  on  that  subject  of  the  year  1764, 
and  to  the  report  made  by  Mr.  James  Bourchier, 
on  his  {jersonal  survey  of  the  waters,  and  to  seve- 
ral letters  of  the  year  176.5  and  1767  ;  he  also,  by 
our  said  general  letter,  ac(p]ain(ed  you,  that  it 
appeared  to  us  perfectly  reasonable  that  the  rajah 
should  be  permitted  to  repair  those  hanks,  and  the 
Anirut,  in  the  same  manner  as  had  been  practised 
ill  times  past;  and  we  directed  you  to  establish 
-rich  regulations,  by  reference  to  former  usage,  for 
keeping  tlie  said  banks  in  repair,  as  would  be 
effectual,  and  remove  all  cause  of  complaint  in 
future. 

Notwithstanding  sucli  our  instructions,  the 
rajah,  in  his  letter  lo  us  of  the  I5tli  October,  1783, 
complains  of  the  destnirtion  of  llie  Anicut;  and 
as  the  cultivation  of  the  Tanjore  country  appears, 
by  all  the  surveys  and  ref>ort8  of  our  engineers  em- 
ployed on  that  servire,  to  depend  altogpther  on  a 
supply  of  water  by  the  Cavery,  which  can  only  be 
secured  by  keeping  the  Anient  and  bunks  in  re- 
pair, we  think  it  necessary  to  repeat  lo  you  our 
orders  of  the  4th  July,  1777,  on  tite  subject  of 
those  repairs. 

And  AiTther,  as  it  appears,  by  the  survey  and 
report  of  Mr.  Pringle,  that  these  repairs  are  attend- 
ed with  n  much  heavier  ex  pence  when  done  with 
materials  taken  from  the  Tanjore  district,  than 
with  those  of  Trichinopoly,and  that  the  last-men- 
tioned materials  are  far  preferable  to  the  other,  it 
is  our  order,  that  if  any  occurrence  should  make 


it  necessary  or  expedient,  you  apply  t4)  tlif  i 
in  our  name,  to  desire  that  his  highness  viill 
proper  spots  of  ground  to  be  set  out, and 
by  proper  marks  on  tlie  Tricliinopoly  «idt,  i 
the  rajah  and  his  people  may  at  all  tinn-^u 
and  earth  sufficient  for  these  repairs  ;  anJ  ili 
highness  will  grant  his  lease  of  such  9p<>tj.( 
for  a  certain  term  of  years  to  tiie  companTJ 
reasonable  annual  rent,  to  the  intent  thai  i 
you  the  cultivation  of  the  Tanjore  cuunU 
be  secured,  without  infringing  or  imi 
riglits  of  the  nabob. 

If  any  attempts  have  been,  or  shall  bt,\_ 
after,  made  to  divert  the  water  from  the  CiK 
into  the  Coleroon,  by  contracting  tiie  cumflj 
the  Upper  or  Lower  Cavery,   by  phntaif 
grass,  as  mentioned  in  Mr.  Pringle's  rejiori,! 
any  other  means,  we  have  no  doubt  hu  h« 
on  a  proper  rejiresentation  to  him  in  our 
will  prevent  his  people  from  taking  any 
detrimental  to  the  Tanjore  country,  in 
perily  of  which  his  highness,  as  well  as 
pany,  is  materially  interested. 

Should  you  succeed  in  reconciling  the 
this  measure,  we  think  it  but  just,  tliat 
posed  lease  shall  remain  no  longer  in  fonti 
wliilst  the  rajah  shall  be  punctual  in  the  psi 
of  the  annual  peshcush  to  the  nabob,  as  «dli 
rent  to  be  reserved  for  tlie  spots  of  grout 
in  order  efiectuatly  to  remove  all  future 
of  jealousy  and  complaint  between  the] 
that  the  rajali  on  tlie  one  hand   may  be  I 
that  all  necessary  works  for  the  cultivstit 
country  w^ill  be  made  and  kept  ir»  repair; 
the  nabob  on  the  other  liand  may  be 
no  encroachment  on  his  rights  can  be 
any  works  detrimental  to  the  fertility  of  I 
try  erected  ;    we  think  it  prop>er  that  it 
recommended  to  tiie  parties,  as  a  part  (^\ 
justment  of  this  very  important  pomt,  t^ 
engineers,  appointed  by    the    company, 
ployed  at  the  rajah's  expence  to  conduc 
necessary  works,  with  the  strictest  attent 
res|>cctive  rig)its  and    interests    of  both 
This  will  r*>niove  every  probability  of 
dispute;    but  should   either    party 
conceive  themselves  to  be  injured, 
dress   might   be  obtained  by  applicf 
government  of  Madras,  under  wnose 
the  engineer  will  act,  without  any  di 
tween  the  parties,  which  mtgbt  disturb 
mony  which   it  is  so  much  Oie  wish  of 
pany  to  establish  and  preserve,  as  essei! 
prosperity  and  peace  of  the  Camatiek. 

Having  now,  in  obedience  lo  the  di 
the  act  of  parliament,  upon  Uie  fullest  i 
tion  of  the  indetermmate  rights  and 
the  nabob  and  rajah,  pointed  out 
and  arrangements  as  in  our  judgmea 
tion  will  be  best  calculated  to  ascei 
the  same,  we  hope,  that  upon  a 
tion  of  the  whole  system,  altbnugb 
parties  may  feel  disappointed  in  Qi» 
particular  points,  they  v^ill   be  com' 
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?n  guided  in  our  investtg;atioti  by  principles 
It   justice  and   impartiality,  and    that  the 
pxiou3  attention   has  been  paid  to  the  sub- 
interests  of  botli  parties,  iind  such  a  ge- 
id    comprehensive    plan   of  arrangement 
Rs   will    most  ertectually  prevent   all 
lissatisfaction. 
3Ted  by  the  board. 

HENRY  DUN  DAS, 
\itehafl,  WALSINGHAM, 

J7,  1784.  W.  W.  GRENVILLE, 

MLJLGRAVE. 


No.  IX. 

Referred  to  from  p.  336  and  338. 

of  a  letter  from  the  Court  of  Directors,  to 
•resident  and  Council  of  Fort  St,  George, 
sended  and  approved  by  the  Board  of 
)ul. 

lave  taken  into  our  consideration  the  se- 
ices  and  papers  received  from  India,  re- 
the  assi^jment  of  the  revenues  of  the 
k,  from  the  concUisiou  of  the  Bengal 
the  date  of  your  letter  in  October,  1783, 
with  tlie  re  presentation  a  of  the  nabob  of 
atick  u|X}i)  lliat  subject ;  and  although 
It  contend,  thiit  the  agreement  should  sub- 
ve  are  fully  reimbursed  in  his  Iiighness's 
ion  of  the  expences  of  llie  war,  yet  from  a 
e  of  moderation  and  personal  attachment 
lid  allvi  his  highness  the  nabob  of  the  Car- 
for  whose  dignity  and  happiness  we  are 
icitous,  and  to  cement  more  strongly,  if 
ly  that  mutual  harmony  and  confidence 
lur  connexion  makes  so  essentially  neces- 
'our  reciprocal  safety  and  welfare,  and  for 
^  from  his  mind  every  idea  of  secret  de- 
our  part  to  lessen  his  authority  over  the 
'<  government  of  the  Cartiatick,  and  the 
Hi  and  administration  of  its  revenues,  we 
polved  that  tlie  assignment  shall  be  stirren- 
and  we  do  accordingly  direct  our  presi- 
I  whose  name  the  assignment  was  taken, 
delay,  to  surrender  the  same  to  his  high- 
jBut,  while  we  have  adopted  this  resolution, 
■£  entire  confidence  in  his  highness,  that, 
d  by  the  same  motives  of  liberality,  and 
of  old  friendship  and  alliance,  he  will 
Uy  and  instantly  accede  to  such  arrange- 
■  are  necessary  to  be  adopted  for  our  com- 
SstT.  and  for  preserving  the  respect,  rights, 
we^iiy  we  enjoy  in  the  Carnatick.  The  fol- 
jfe  the  heads  and  principles  of  such  an  ar- 
as  we  are  decisively  of  opinion  must  be 
f  these  purposes,  viz. 
5r  making  a  provision  lor  discharging  the 
ust  debts  to  tlie  cumpanv  and  individuals, 
»ymenl  of  which  his  highness  has  so  fre- 
the  greatest  solicitude,)  the  na- 


bob shall  give  soucar  security  for  the  pnnctual 
payment,  by  instalments,  into  the  company's  trea- 
sury, of  twelve  lacks  of  pagodas  per  annum  (aa 
voluntarily  propojied  by  his  highness)  until  those 
debts,  with  interest,  shall  be  discharged  ;  and 
shall  also  consent  that  the  equitnbte  provision 
lately  made  by  the  British  legislature  for  the  liqui- 
dation of  those  debts,  and  such  resolutions  and 
determinations  as  we  shall  hereafter  make,  under 
the  authority  of  that  provision  for  the  liquidation 
and  adjustment  of  the  said  debts,  bond  fide  in- 
curred, shall  be  carried  into  full  force  and  eH'ect. 

Should  any  difliculty  arise  between  his  highness 
and  our  government  of  Fort  St.  George,  in  respect 
to  the  responsibility  of  the  soucar  security,  or 
the  times  and  terms  of  the  instalments,  it  is  our 
pleasure  that  you  pay  obedience  to  the  orders  and 
resolutions  of  our  governour  general  and  council 
of  Bengal  in  respect  thereto,  not  doubting  but  the 
nabob  will  in  such  case  consent  to  abide  by  the 
determination  of  our  said  supreme  government. 

Altliough  from  the  great  contidence  we  repose 
in  the  honour  and  integrity  of  the  nabob,  and 
from  an  earnest  desire  not  to  subject  him  to  any 
embarrassment  on  this  occasion,  wc  have  not  pro- 
posed any  specific  assignment  of  territory  or  re- 
venue for  securing  the  payments  aforesaid,  we 
nevertheless  think  it  our  duty,  as  well  to  the  pri- 
vate creditors,  whose  interests  in  this  respect  have 
been  so  solemnly  intrusted  to  us,  by  the  late  act 
of  parliament,  as  from  regard  to  the  debt  due  to 
the  company,  to  insist  on  a  declaration  that  in  the 
event  of  the  failure  of  the  security  proposed,  or 
in  default  of  payment  at  the  stipulated  periods, 
we  reserve  to  ourselves  full  right  to  demand  of  the 
nabob  such  additional  security,  by  assignment  on 
his  country,  as  shall  be  effectual  for  answering  the 
purposes  of  the  agreement. 

After  having  conciliated  the  mind  of  the  nabob 
to  this  measure,  and  adjusted  the  particulars,  you 
are  to  carry  the  same  into  execution  by  a  forma) 
deed  between  his  highness  and  the  company,  ac- 
cording to  the  lenour  of  these  iniSlnictions. 

As  die  administration  of  the  British  interests 
and  connexions  in  India  has  in  some  resjjects  as- 
sumed a  new  shape  by  the  late  act  of  parliament, 
and  a  general  peace  in  India  has  been  happily  ac- 
complished, the  present  appears  to  us  to  be  the 
proper  period,  and  which  cannot  without  great 
imprudence  be  omitted,  to  settle  and  arrange,  by 
a  just  and  equitable  treaty,  a  plan  for  the  future 
defence  and  protection  of  the  Carnatick.  both  in 
time  of  peace  and  war,  on  a  solid  and  lasting 
foundation. 

For  the  accomplishment  of  this  great  and  neces- 
sary object,  we  direct  you,  in  the  name  of  the  com- 
pany, to  use  your  utmost  endeavours  to  impress 
the  expediency  of,  and  the  good  effects  to  be  de- 
rived from,  this  measure,  so  strongly  u|>on  the 
minds  of  the  nabob  and  the  rojah  of  Tanjore,  as 
to  prevail  upon  them,  jointly  or  separately,  to  en- 
ter into  one  or  more  treaty  or  treaties  with  the 
company,  grounded  on  this  principle  of  equity. 
Thai  all  the  contracting  parlies  shall  be  bound  lo 
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contribute  jointly  to  the  support  of  the  militrtiy 
force  and  garrisons,  as  well  in  peace  as  in  war. 

That  the  milittiry  pcare  cstablisliment  sliali  be 
forthwith  settled  and  adjusted  by  the  company,  in 
pursuance  of  the  authority  and  directions  given  to 
them  by  the  late  act  of  parhanient. 

As  the  payment  of  the  troops  and  g^arrisons,  oc- 
casional expences  in  the  repairs  and  Improvements 
of  fortifications,  and  other  services  Incidental  to  a 
military  estabUsliment,  must  of  necessity  be  punc- 
tual and  accurate,  no  latitude  of  personal  assurance 
or  reciprocal  confidence  of  either  of  the  parties 
on  the  other  must  be  accepted  or  required  ;  but  the 
nabob  and  rajah  must  of  necessity  specify  particu- 
lar districts  and  revenues  for  seen riiig^  the  due  and 
regular  payment  of  their  contributions  into  the 
treasury  of  the  company,  with  whom  the  charge 
of  tlie  defence  of  the  coast,  and  of  course  (he 
power  of  the  sword,  must  be  exclusively  intrusted, 
witli  power  for  the  company,  in  case  of  failure 
or  default  of  such  payments,  at  the  stipulated 
times  and  seasons,  to  enter  upon  and  possess  such 
districts,  and  to  let  the  same  to  renters,  to  be 
confirmed  by  the  nabob  and  the  rajali  respectively; 
but  trusting^  that  in  the  execution  of  this  part  of 
the  arrang^enient  no  tiudiie  obstruction  will  bf 
given  by  either  of  those  powers,  wc  direct,  that 
this  part  of  the  treaty  he  coupled  with  a  most 
positive  assurance,  on  our  part,  of  our  delermina- 
tion  to  support  the  dignity  and  authority  of  the 
nabob  and  rajah,  In  the  exclusive  administration 
of  their  civil  goveninicnt,  and  revenues  of  their 
respective  countries ;  and  further,  that  in  case  of 
antj  hostility  committed  ajjainst  the  territories  of 
either  of  the  contracting  parlies  on  the  coast  of 
Coromatidel,  the  whole  revenues  of  their  respective 
territories  shall  be  considered  as  one  common 
stock,  to  be  appropriated  in  the  common  cause  of 
their  defence — That  the  company  on  their  part 
shall  engage  to  refrain,  duriiuj  the  war,  from  the 
application  of  any  part  of  their  revenue  to  any 
commercial  purposes  whatsoever,  but  apply  the 
whole,  save  only  the  ordinary  charges  of  their 
civil  government,  to  the  purposes  of  the  war — 
That  the  nabob  and  the  rajah  shall  in  like  manner 
engage  on  their  parts  to  refrain,  during  the  war, 
from  the  application  of  any  part  of  their  revenues, 
save  only  what  shall  be  actually  necessary  for  the 
support  of  themselves,  and  ihe  civil  government 
of  their  respective  countries,  to  any  otlier  pur- 
poses than  that  of  defraying  the  expences  of  such 
military  operations  as  the  company  may  find  it 
necessary  to  carry  on  for  the  conunon  safety  of 
their  interests  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel. 

And  (o  obviate  any  difficulties, or  misunderstand- 
ing, which  might  arise  from  leaving  indeterminate 
the  sum  necessajy  to  be  appropriated  for  the  civil 
establishment  of  each  of  (lie  respective  powers, 
that  tlie  sum  be  now  ascertained  which  is  indis- 
pensably necessary  to  bo  applied  to  those  purjioses, 
and  which  is  to  be  held  sacred  under  every  emer- 
gency, and  set  apart  previous  to  the  applttalioii  of 

•  For  the  trround  of  this  "KTcnt  rclinnoe,'  »ec  Uic  j)fipi*rs  hi 
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the  rest  of  the  revenues,  as  In 
the  purposes  of  mutual  or  common 
any  enemy,  for  cleariiuj  the  inciMSl 
may  have  become  necessarily  incurred 
to  the  expenditure  of  those  revenues 
be  always  deemed  part  of  the  war  «!« 
This  we  think  absolutely  necessary,  as notli 
tend  so  much  to  the  preservation  of  p«uT, 
prevent  the  renewal  of  hostilitiiis,  as  the  «ir 
ting  the  finances  of  the  several  powers  upm 
footing  ;  and  the  shewing  to  all  other  pj*o 
the  company,  the  nabob,  and  tlie  raj)ili,Bt 
united  in  one  common  cause,  and  coabi 
one  system  of  permanent  and  vigoroui  i 
for  the  preservation  of  their  respective  tea 
and  the  general  tranquillity. 

That  the  whole  aggregate  revenue 
tracting  parties  shall,  during  the  war,  be 
application  of  the  company,  and  shall  o 
long  after  the  war  as  shall  be  necetua 
vitar(fe  the  burthens  contracted  bf 
roust  be  declared,  that  this  provision 
respect  extend  to  deprive  either  Uie  ni 
rajah  of  the  substantial  authority  nece 
collection  of  the  revenues  of  tlieir  respe 
tries.  But  it  is  meant  that  they  shall 
perform  the  conrbtionsof  lliisarrangei 
a  division  of  any  part  of  the  revenues, 
than  the  stipulated  purposes,  shall  tak6 
company  shall  be  entitled  to  lake  upoa 
the  collection  of  the  revenue. 

The  company  are  to  enga*^.  dun 
tlicy  shall  administer  the  revenues,  to 
the  other  contracting  parties  regular 
the  application  thereof  to  the  purpoael 
by  the  treaty,  and  faithfully  apply  tfal 
port  of  the  war. 

And  lastly,  as  the  defence  of  the  C 
thus  to  rest  with  the  company,  the  nab 
satisfied  of  the  propriety  of  avoiding 
sary  expence,  and  will  tiierefnre  agree 
tain  a  greater  number  of  troops 
necessary  for  the  support  of  his 
splendour  of  the  durbar,  which  n 
specified  in  the  treaty;  and  if  any 
requisite  for  the  security  and 
revenues,  other  than  the  fixed 
ployed  to  enforce  tJie  ordinary 
preserve  the  police  of  the  country, 
must  be  bound  to  furnish  hint  wr 
rajah  of  Tanjore  must  likewise  I 
similar  engagements,  and  be  entit 

As,  in  virtue  of  the  powers  v 
cartney,  by  the  agreement  of  Decei 
sundry  leases,of  various  pericKis,  hnve 
to  renters,  we  direct,  that  you  apply  to 
in  our  name,  for  his  consent,  that 
permitted  to  hold  tlieir  leases  to  tkt 
stipulated  teiin  :  and  we  have  great 
the  liberalitv  and  spirit  of  accoi 
fested  by  the  nabob  on  su  many 
will  be  disposed  to  acquiesce 
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jrf  reasonable  ;  but  if,  contrary  to  our  expec- 

^  his  highness  should  be  impressed  with  any 

ar  aversion  to  comply  with  this  proposi- 

do  not  desire  you  to  insist  upon  it  as  an 

part  of  the  arranj^eruent  to  take  place 

us ;  but   in   that  event  you  must  take 

care  to  give  such  indenuiiticatton  to  the 

ibr  any  loss  they  may  sustain,  as  you  judg;e 

easonable. 

[uuily  concerns  the  honour  of  our  gjovern- 
llial  such  natives  as  mny  have  been  put  in 
free  of  authority  over  the  collections,  in 
ncnce  of  the  dtcd  of  assignment,  and  who 
loved  faithful  to  their  trust,  shall  not  suffer 
Cnience  on  account  of  their  fidelity. 
lin^  thus  given  our  sentiments  at  large,  as 
P"  the  surrender  of  the  assignment,  as  with 
Ito  those  arrangements  which  we  think  ne- 
'  U>  SMJopt  in  consequence  thereof,  wc  can- 
unifls  this  subject  without  expressing  our 
.  approbation  of  the  abiliftf,  moderation, 
%mund  of  ^prH/>f r,  with  which  our  presideril 
IriLs  has  conducted  himself  in  the  manage- 
f  a  very  delicate  ami  eiiibarrassintr  situation. 
iduct  and  that  of  the  select  committeeof  Fort 
>Tge,  in  the  execution  of  the  trust  dolegateil 
Macartney, by  the  nabob  Mahommed  Allv, 
ftn  vigorous  ajid  effectual,  for  the  purpose 
ing  ns  great  a  revenue,  at  a  crisis  of  ne- 
9i  tlie  nature  of  U>e  caac  admitted  ;  and 
tation  of  corruption,  sug^gested  in  some  of 
ings,  appears  to  he  totally  groundless 
amuUcd, 

we  find  so  much  to  applaml,  it  fs  with 
are  induced  to  advert  to  any  thing 
iy  appear  worthy  of  blame,  as  tfie  step  of 
tbe  Torana  Chits  iti  Lord  Macartney's  own 
n  only  be  justified  upon  the  ground  of  ab- 
ecewity  :*  and  as  liis  lordship  had  every 
licve  that  the  demand,  when  made, 
'ksome  and  disagreeable  to  tfie  feelingR 
med  Ally,  every  precaution  ought  to  have 
ed,  and  more  time  allowed,  for  provjngtlrat 
•y*  ^y  pr^^'ioi's  acts  of  address,  civility, 
kciliation,  applied  for  the  purposes  of  ob- 
his  authority  to  such  a  measure.  It  ap- 
D  US,  tJiat  more  of  this  might  have  been 
luici  therefore  we  cannot  consirler  the  omis- 
'  it  a«  blameless,  consistent  with  our  wishes 
tifying  no  act  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  live 
ml,  or  derogatory  to  the  authority  of  the 
>r  the  Carnatick,  in  the  exercise  of  any  of 
t  rights,  in  the  governnient  of  the  people 
kis  authority. 
ikewise  observe,  the  nabob  has  complained 


''  '"  '  ---r--;fi    i^orrl  Maciirtney'i*  whole 

<■  referred  to.     Without 
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that  no  official  communication  was  made  to  him 
of  the  p>eace,  for  near  a  mouth  after  the  cessation 
of  arms  took  place.  This,  and  every  other  mark 
of  disrespect  to  the  nabob,  will  ever  appear  higldy 
reprehensible  in  our  eyes;  and  we  direct  that  you 
do,  ujxin  all  occasions,  pay  the  highest  attention 
to  him  and  liis  family. 

Lord  Macartney,  in  his  minute  of  the  9th  of 
September  last,  has  been  fully  under  our  consi- 
deration :  we  shall  ever  applaud  the  pnulence  and 
foresight  of  our  servants,  which  induces  them  to 
collect  and  communicate  to  us,  every  opinion  or 
even  ground  of  suspicion,  they  may  entertain,  re- 
lative to  any  of  the  powers  in  India,  with  whose 
conduct  our  interest,  and  the  safety  of  our  settle- 
ments, are  essentially  connected.  .At  the  same 
lime  wc  earnestlv  recommend,  that  those  opinions 
and  speculations  be  communicated  to  us  with  pru- 
dence, discretion,  and  all  possible  secrecy  :  and 
the  terms  in  which  theij  are  conveyed  be  expressed 
in  a  manner  as  little  offensive  us  possible  to  the 
jKfwers  whom  they  mny  concern,  and  into  whose 
hands  they  may  fall,  f 

We  next  proceed  to  give  you  our  sentiments 
respecting  the  [jrivate  debts  of  the  nabob;  and  we 
cannot  but  acknoivledtje,  that  the  origin  and  jus- 
tice,both  of  the  loan  of  1767,  and  tlie  loan  of  1777, 
commonly  called  the  cavalry  loan,  appear  to  us 
clear  and  indisputable,  agreeably  to  the  true  sense 
and  spirit  of  the  late  act  of  parliament. 

In  speaking  of  the  loan  of  1767,  we  are  to  be 
understood  as  speaking  of  the  debt  as  constituted 
by  the  original  bonds  of  that  year,  bearing  interest 
at  10/.  percent.  ;  and  therefore,  if  any  of  the  na- 
bob's creditors,  under  a  pretence  tJiat  their  debts 
made  part  of  the  consolidated  debt  of  1767,  al- 
though secured  by  bonds  of  a  subsequent  date, 
carrying  an  interest  exceeding  10/.  per  cent,  shall 
claim  the  benefit  of  the  following  orders,  we 
(Ifrect;  tJiat  you  pay  no  regard  to  such  claims, 
witJiout  further  especial  instructions  for  tliat 
purpose. 

With  respect  to  tlie  consolidated  debt  of  1777, 
it  certainly  stands  upon  a  less  favourable  footing^. 
So  early  as  the  '27tli  March,  1769,  it  was  or- 
dered by  our  then  president  and  council  of  Fort 
8t.  George,  that,  for  lJ«e  preventing  all  persons 
living  under  the  company's  protection  from  hav- 
ing any  dealings  with  any  of  the  country  powers, 
or  their  ministers,  without  the  knowledge  or  con- 
sent of  ihe  board,  an  advertisement  should  be  pub- 
lislied,  by  fixing  it  up  at  the  sea -gate,  and  sending 
round  a  copy  to  the  company's  servants  and  inha- 
bitants, and  to  the  different  subordinates,  and  our 
garrisons,  and  giving  it  out  in  general  orders; 

t  The  delicacy  her*  reconnneTwIfrt  in  the  fjrprtitioitt  oonctm- 
intr  conduct  "  with  which  1h*  wifely  of  our  srttlenimt*  is  p«»eii- 
"ii'»llv  cno(i(?rtiHl."  Id  a  It-aMtm  pf  Ihe  same  nature  wiih  the  rnrmcr. 

f -  •   '■     '     --T^s.  if  trulv»uch,  ouifht  lo  be  exprr-  '  ' -•• ^ing 

ind  qualitie!!;   And  hs  fur  1h>^  .m' 

.■iif  the  de^iiTl*  here  nlli)il*Ml  tr,  '  b* 
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stating  therein,  that  the  president  and  council  did 
consider  the  iiTfversible  order  of  the  court  of 
directors  of  tJie  year  1714  (whereby  their  people 
were  prohibited  from  having-  any  dealini3:s  with 
the  country  fovernmenls  in  money  matters)  to  he 
in  full  force  and  vigour ;  and  thereby  expressly 
forbiddinti  all  servants  of  the  company,  and  other 
Europeans  under  their  jurisdiction,  to  make  loans, 
or  have  any  money  transactions,  with  any  of  the 
princes  or  states  in  India,  without  special  licence 
and  permission  of  tiie  president  and  council  for 
the  time  beinp,  except  only  in  the  particular  cases 
there  mentioned  ;  and  declarinij,  that  any  wilful 
deviation  therefrom  shotdd  he  deemed  a  breach  of 
orders,  and  treated  as  such.  And  on  the  4th  of 
March,  1778,  it  was  resolved  by  our  president  and 
council  of  Fort  St,  George,  that  the  consolidated 
debt  of  1777  was  not,  on  any  respect  whatever, 
conducted  under  llie  auspices  or  protection  of  that 
government;  and  on  the  circumstance  of  the  con- 
solidation of  the  said  debt  beini^  made  known  to 
us,  we  did,  on  the  23d  of  December,  1778,  write 
to  yon  in  the  fallowing  terms :  "  Your  account 
"  of  the  nabob's  private  debts  is  very  alarmina;'; 
**  but  froin  whatever  cause  or  causes  those  debts 
*•  have  been  contracted  or  encrcaaed,  we  hereby 
**  repeat  our  orders,  lliat  the  sanction  of  the  com- 
"  panv  be  on  no  arcoimt  g^iven  to  anv  kind  of  se- 
"  curity  for  the  payment  or  liquidation  of  any 
"  part  thereof  (except  by  the  express  authority  of 
"  the  court  of  directors)  on  any  account  or  pre- 
"  tence  whatever."      | 

The  toiin  of  1777,  therefore,  has  no  sanction  or 
authority  from  us;  and,  in  considering  the  situa- 
tion and  circumstances  of  this  loan,  we  cannot 
omit  to  observe,  that  the  creditors  could  not  be 
ignorant  how  greatly  the  art'airs  of  the  nabob  were 
at  that  time  deranged,  and  that  his  debt  to  the 
company  was  then  very  considerable  ;  the  payment 
of  which  the  parties  took  the  most  effectual  means 
to  postpone,  by  procuring  an  assignment  of  such 
specific  revenues,  for  the  discharge  of  their  own 
debts,  as  alone  could  have  enabled  the  nabob  to 
have  discharged  that  of  the  company. 

Under  all  these  circumstances,  we  should  be 
warranted  to  refuse  our  aid  or  protection  in  the 
recovery  of  this  loan  :  but  when  we  consider  the 
inexpediency  of  keeping  the  subject  of  the  nabob's 
debts  longer  afloat  tlian  is  absolutely  necessary ; 
when  we  consider  how  much  the  final  conclusion  of 
this  business  will  tend  to  promote  tranquillity,  cre- 
dit, and  circulation  of  property  in  the  CarnatJck  ; 
and  when  we  consider  that  the  debtor  concurs  with 
the  creditor  in  establishing  the  justice  of  those  debts 
consolidated  in  1777  into  gross  sums,  for  which 
bonds  were  given,  liable  to  be  transferred  to  per- 
sons different  from  the  original  creditors,  and  hav- 
ing no  share  or  knowledge  of  the  transactions  in 
wfiich  the  debts  originated,  and  of  course  how 
little  ground  there  is  to  expect  any  substantial 
good  to  resiitt  from  an  unlimited  invcstit^atiou  into 
them,  wp  have  resolved  so  far  to  recognise  the 
justice  of  those  debts,  as  to  extend  to  them  that 
protection  which,  upon  more  forcible  grounds,  we 


have  seen  cause  to  allow  to  the  otltcr 
of  debts.  But  although  we  so  fiir 
general  presumption  in  tlieir  favour,  aiK 
them  to  a  participation  in  the  manner  b 
directed,  we  do  not  mean  to  debar  logii 
reiving  any  complaints  against  those  debsjj 
at  the  instance  either  of  tlie  nabob  hiad 
other  creditors  injured  by  their  being  lo  «! 
or  by  any  other  persons  having  a  proper! 
or  staling  rcisonable  grounds  of  '  I  i 
if  any  complaints  are  oflered,  wt 
grounds  of  all  such  be  attentively  t 
you.  and  be  transmitted  to  us,  togel! 
evidence  adduced  in  suppwrt  of 
final  decision  ;  and  as  we  have  befoi 
tliat  the  sum  of  twelve  lacks  of  pairodas,  1 
ceived  annually  from  tlie  nab<ib,  should 
into  our  treasury,  it  is  our  order  lli; 
be  distributed  according  to  the  follow 
ment. 

That  tlie   debt  be  made  np  in 
manner,  viz. 

The  debt  consolidated  in  1767  to 
to  the  end  of  the  year  1784,  witli  tJic  « 
terest  at  ten  per  cent. 

The  cavalry  loan  to  be  made  up  I 
period,  with  the  current  interest  at 
cent. 

The  debt  consolidated  in  1 777  to 
to  the  same  period,  with  the  current 
twelve  per  cent,  to  November,  1781] 
thence  with  the  current  interest  at  six 

Tiie  twelve  lacks  annually  to  be 
then  to  be  applied, 

1.  To  tlie  growing  interest  on  the  c 
at  twelve  per  cent. 

2.  To  the  growing  interest  on  tlie  d 
at  six  per  cent. 

The  remainder  to  be  equally  dividi 
to  be  applied  to  the  extinction  of  th 
debt,  the  otlier  half  to  be  applied  to  I 
of  growing  interest  at  \0l.  per  cent, 
the  discharge  of  the  principal  of  the  del 

Tliis  arrangement  io  continue  till 
of  the  debt  1767  is  discharged. 

The  application  of  the  twelve  lacks  i 

1.  To  the  interest  of  the  debt  1771 
The  remainder  to  be  then  equally  dj 
half  towards  the  discharge  of  the  cun 
and  principal  of  the  cavalry  loan, 
half  towards  the  discharge  of  the  Coai| 

When  the  cavalry  loan  shall  be  thus 
there  shall  then  be  paid,  towards  Ui« 
the  company's  debt,  seven  lacks. 

To  the  growing  interest  and  capital 
loan,  five  lacks. 

When  tlie  company's  debt  s.h 
the  whole  is  then  to  be  applied  in 
debt  1777. 

1  f  tfie  nabob  shall  be  prertuled 
the  arrears  and  growing  pavniei 
p'slicush  in  further  dischar^ 
and  above  the  twelve  lacks  of 
that  the  whole  of  that  pavmmt. 
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lied  towards  tlie  reduction  of  the  company's 

have  laid  down  tliese  general  rules  of  dls- 
an,  as  nppearma:  lo  us  founded  on  justice, 
be  relative  circumalant'es  of   the  different 
h  and  iJjerefore  we  give  our  authority  and 
Don  to  them  only  on   the  siippositioti  tltat 
rbo  ask  our  protection  acquiesce  in  the  con- 
jiupon  which  it  is  given ;  and  therefore  we 
lly  order,  tJiat  if  any  creditor  of  the  nabob, 
knt  of  the  company,  or  being  under  our  pro- 
it  shall  refuse  to  express  his  acquiescence  in 
iTranpements,  he  shall  not  only  be  excluded 
receiving  any  share  of  the  ffuul  under  your 
Ution,  but  shall   be  prohibited  from  taking 
eparate  measures  lo  recover  his  debt  fntni 
llbob  :  it  being  one  great  induccnvent  to  our 
ilg  this  arrangement^  that  the  nabob  shall 
feved  from  all  further  disijuietude  by  the 
Unities  of  his  individual  creditors,  and  he 
'.  liberty  to  pnrsue  those   measures  for  the 
rity  of  his  courilry»  which  the  ernhurrass- 
,of  his  situation  have  hitherto  deprived  him 
means  of  exerting.     And  we  further  direct, 
i  any  creditor  shall  be  found  refractory,  or 
|d  to  disturb  the  arrangement  we  have  sug- 
be  shall  be  dismissed  the  service,  and  ^nt 
o  England. 

directions  we  have  criven  oniy  apply  (o  the 
lasses  of  debts  which  have  come  under  our 
Itjon.  It  has  been  8iirmis<'d,  that  the 
has  of  late  contracted  further  debts ;  if  any 
e  are  due  to  British  subjects,  we  forbid  any 
hance  or  protection  whatever  lo  be  given 
D,  until  the  debt  is  fully  investigated,  the 
I  of  it  reported  home,  and  our  special  in- 
bos  upon  it  received. 

cannot  conclude  this  subject,  without  ad- 
in  the  strongest  terms  (o  the  prohibitions 
lave  from  time  to  time  issuetl  under  the  au- 
of  different  courts  of  directors  against  any 
■ervants,  or  of  those  under  our  protection, 
any  money  transactions  with  any  of  the 
f  powers,  without  tJie  knowledge  and 
a  consent  of  our  respective  governments 
f  we  are  happy  to  find  that  the  nabob,  sen- 
•  the  igreat  embarrassments  both  to  his  own 
t  company's  affairs,  which  the  enonnous 
;of  their  private  claims  have  occasioned,  is 
to  engpage  not  to  incur  any  new  debts  with 
lalfl,  and  we  tJiink  little  rlifliculty  will  be 
b  persuading  his  highness  into  a  positive 
ion  for  that  purpos*? :  and  though  the  Ic- 
e  has  thus  humanely  interfered  in  behalf  of 
lividuals  as  might  otherwise  have  been  re- 
D  gpreat  distress  by  the  past  transactions,  we 
i  in  tlie  most  pointed  and  [jositive  terms,  re- 
ar prohibition  upcm  this  subject ;  and 
|»al  no  j^rerson,  being  a  servant  of  the  com- 
r  l>emg  under  oiir  protection,  sliuH,  on  anv 
t  whatever,  be  concerned  in  any  loan  or 
feoney  transaction  with  any  of  the  country 
^  unlesa  with  the  knowledge  and  express 
|on  of  our  respective  governments.     .And 


if  any  of  our  servants,  or  otliers  being  under  our 
protection,  shall  be  discovered  in  any  respect  coun- 
teracting these  orders,  we  strictly  enjoin  yon  to 
take  the  first  opportunity  of  sending  them  home 
to  England,  to  be  punished  as  guilty  of  disobe- 
<liencc  of  orders,  and  no  protection  or  assistance 
of  the  company  shall  be  given  for  the  recovery  of 
any  loan^  connected  witli  such  transactions.  Your 
particular  attention  to  tliis  subject  is  strictly  en- 
joined ;  and  any  connivanre  on  your  parts,  to  a 
breach  of  our  orders  upon  it,  will  incur  our  high- 
est displeasure. 

In  order  to  put  an  end  to  those  intrigues,  which 
have  been  so  successfully  carried  on  at  the  nabob's 
durbar,  we  repeat  our  prohibition  in  tfie  strongest 
terras  respecting  any  intercourse  between  British 
subjects  and  the  nabob  and  his  family,  as  wc  are 
convinced  that  such  an  intercourse  has  been  car- 
ried on  greatly  to  the  detriment  and  expence  of 
the  nabob,  and  merely  to  the  advantage  of  indi- 
vidualt.  We  therefore  direct  that  all  persons  who 
sIihU  offend  against  the  letter  and  spirit  of  this 
necessary  order,  whether  in  the  company's  service, 
or  under  their  protection,  be  forthwith  sent  to 
England, 

Approved  by  the  Board, 

HE^RY  DUNDAS, 
Whiiehall,  WALSINGHAM. 

]5th  Oct.  1784.  W.  W.  GRENVILLE, 

MULGRAVE. 

Extract  from  die  Representation  of  the  Court  of 
Directors  of  the  East-India  Company. 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

It  is  willi  extreme  concern  that  we  express  a 
difference  of  opinion  with  your  right  honourable 
board,  in  this  early  exercise  of  your  conlrouling 
power;  but  in  so  novel  an  institution,  it  can 
scarcely  be  thought  extraordinary,  if  the  exact 
boundaries  of  our  respective  functions  and  duties 
should  not  at  once,  on  either  side,  be  precisely  and 
familiarly  understood,  and  we  therefore  con lide  in 
your  justice  and  candour  for  believing  that  we 
have  no  wish  to  invade  or  frustrate  tlie  salutary 
purposes  of  your  institution,  as  we  on  our  part  are 
thoroughly  satisfied  that  you  have  no  wish  to  en- 
croach on  the  leg^al  powers  of  the  Ejist- India  com- 
pany :  we  shall  proceed  to  state  our  objections  to 
such  of  the  amendments  as  appear  lo  us  to  be 
either  insufficient,  inexpedient,  or  unwarranted. 

bill.  Concerning  the  private  Debts  of  the  Nabob 
of  Arcot,  and  the  Application  of  the  Fund  of 
twelve  I.jicks  of  Pagodas  per  Annum. 

Under  this  head  you  are  pleased,  in  lieu  of  our 
paragraphs,  to  substantiate  at  once  tiie  justice 
of  all  those  demands  which  the  act  requires 
us  to  investigate,  subject  only  to  a  right  reserved 
to  the  nabob,  or  any  other  parlv  concerned,  to 
question  the  justice  of  any  debt  falling  within  the 
last  of  the  three  classes  ;  wc  submit,  that  at  least 
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the  opportunity  of  questioning,  within  the  limited 
time,  the  justicu'  of  any  of  the  debts,  ought  to  have 
been  fully  preserved  ;  and  sijpjwsing  the  first  and 
second  classes  to  stand  free  from  imputation,  (as 
we  incline  to  believe  they  do,)  no  injury  can  result 
to  individuals  from  such  discussion  :  and  we  fur- 
ther subiuit  to  your  consideration,  how  far  the  ex- 
press direction  of  tlie  act  to  examine  the  nature 
and  origin  of  the  debts  has  been,  by  the  anieiidetl 
paragraphs,  complied  with  ;  and  whellier  at  least 
the  rale  of  interests,  accordine:  to  which  the  debts 
arising  from  soucar  assij^nment  of  the  land  reve- 
nues to  the  servants  of  the  company,  actinjjjin  the 
capacity  of  native  bankers,  have  Ix'en  accumu- 
lated, ought  not  to  be  enquired  into,  as  well  as  the 
reasonableness  of  the  deduction  of  25  per  cent- 
which  the  Bengal  government  directed  to  be  made 
from  a  great  part  of  the  debt^  on  certain  condi- 
tions. But  to  your  a|jpropTiation  of  the  fund,  our 
duty  requires  that  we  should  state  our  strongest 
dissent.  Our  right  to  be  paid  the  arrears  of  those 
expences,  by  which,  almost  to  our  own  ruin,  we 
have  preserved  the  country,  and  all  the  pro|>erty 
connected  with  it,  from  falling  a  prey  to  a  foreign 
conqueror,  surely  stands  paramount  to  all  claims 
for  former  debts  upon  the  revenues  of  a  country  so 

fjreserved.even  if  the  legislature  had  not  expressly 
imited  the  assistance  to  be  given  the  private  cre- 
ditors to  be  such  as  should  be  consistent  with  our 
own  rightjs.  The  nabob  had,  long  before  passing 
the  act,  by  treaty  with  our  Bengal  government, 
agreed  to  pay  ws  seven  tacks  of  pagodas,  a«s  part 
of  the  twelve  lacks,  in  liquidation  of  those  arrears, 
of  which  »cvc\i  lacks  the  arrangement  you  have 
been  pleased  to  lay  down  would  take  away  from 
us  more  than  the  half,  and  give  it  to  private  cre- 
ditors, of  whose  demands  there  are  only  about  a 
sixth  part  which  do  not  stand  in  a  predicament 
that  you  declare  would  not  entitle  them  to  any 
aid  or  protection  from  us  in  the  recovery  thereof, 
were  it  not  upon  ground.^  of  expediency,  as  will 
more  particularly  appear  by  the  annexed  estimate. 
Until  our  debt  shall  be  discharged,  we  can  by  no 
means  consent  to  give  up  any  part  of  the  seven 
lacks  to  the  private  creditors;  and  we  humbly 
apprehend,  that  in  this  declaration  we  do  not  ex- 
ceed the  limits  of  the  authority  and  rights  vested 
in  us. 

The  Right  Honourable  the  Commissioners  for  the 

AiTHirs  of  India. 

The  REPRESENTATION  of  the  Court  of 
Directors  of  the  East-India  Company. 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

The  court,  having  duly  attended  to  your  rea- 
sonings and  decisions,  on  the  subjects  of  Arnee 
and  llanamantagoody,  beg  leave  to  obscr\*e,  with 
due  deference  to  your  judgment,  that  the  direc- 
tions we  had  given  in  these  pHra^raplis,  which  did 
not  obtain  yotir  approbation,  still  appear  to  us  to 
have  been  consistent  with  justice,  and  agreeable 


to  the  late  act  of  parliament,  which  point 
us,  as  we  apprehended,  llie  treaty  '"'f'  IT' 
guide. 

Signed  by  order  of  the  satd  coi 


East- India  House, 
the  3d  November,  17»4. 


THO.  MORTt 


Extract  of  a  Letter  from  the  Conmwio 
the  Affairs  of  India,  to  the  Court  of  D 
dated  3d  November,  1784,  in  Anntf 
Remonstrance- 
Sixth  .Article. 

We  think  it  proper,  contideritig  the  pi 
nature  uf  the  subject,  to  state  to  you  ux 
ing  remarks  on  that  part  of  your  repres 
wltich  relates  to  the  plan  for  tlie  dischar^ 
nabob's  debts. 

1st.  You  compute  the  revenue  which  I 
natick  maybe  expected  to  produce  only  a) 
lacks  of  pagodas.     If  we  concurred  witl 
tilts  opinion,  we  should  certainly  feel  our  I 
advantage  to  all  the  parties  from  litis  aim 
considerably  diminished.     But  we  trust, 
are  not  too  sanguine  on  this  head,  wh«»  i 
the  greatest  reliance  on  the  ■ 
to  you  by  your  president  of  I  ■ 
ing  there  the  best  means  of  inlurmatiuu  u 
fact,  and  stating  it  with  a  particular  vtt" 
subject  matter  of  the^e  paragraphs.     Soiu 
ance,  we  are  sensible,  must  be  made  for  ijf 
ence  of  collection  in  the  nabob's  hiuM 
trust  not  such  as  to  reduce  Uie  recdpl, 
what  you  suppose. 

2dly.  In  making  up  the  amount  of 
debts,  you  take  in  compound  intere»Li 
ferent  rates  specified  in  our  paragrwp 
was  not  our  intention  to  allow ;  and  H^ 
conception  should  arise  on  the  Bf^ot^ 
added  an  express  direction,  (Jiat  tlifl 
made  up  with  simple  interest  only,  6a 
of  their  respective  consolidation.     Cli 

3dly.  We  have  also  the  strongeM 
believe,  tiiat  the  debts  will  be.  in 
considerably  less  than  they  are  now 
you  ;    and  consequently,  the  compu 
proportion  of  the  twelve  lacks  will  be 
It  appears  on  your  estimate.     But  r 
own  statement  of  it,  if  we  atld  to  the  L 
3,75,000  pagodas,  (which  you 
proportion  to  be  received  by  the 
years  to  the  end  of  1789,)  the 
tlie  Taujore  pesheush  for  the  same 
arrears  on  the  pesheush  (proposed 
cartney  to  be  received  in  tliree  yean); 
will  make  a  sum  nut  falling  vert  short 
35,QI),000,  tlie  amount  of  pagodM«T 
annum  for  tiic  siimc  period, 
calculatiuns   farther,  it  will  a 
the  plan  proposed  by  the  wi 
your  paragraphs,  ancl  bv  that 
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the  debt  from  the  nabob,  if  taken 
I.  will  be  dischurg'ed  nearly  at  tlie 

viz.  in  the  course  of  tlie  eleventh 
annot  therefore  he  of  opinion  tfiat 
mallest  ^ound  for  objecting  to  this 

an  injurious  to  t!ie  interests  of  the 
!n  if  the  measure  were  to  be  consi- 
:  mere  ground  of  exijech'encjr,  and 
nlv  to  the  wisdom  of  re-establishing' 
culaiion  in  a  commercial  settlement, 
•on  side  ration  of  those  motives  of  at- 

feelings  and  honour  of  the  nabob, 
to  imlividuals,  and  of  justice  to  per- 

service,  and  living  under  yotir  pro- 
I  have  actuated  the  legislature,  and 
not  only  justifiable,  but  comniend- 
1  fur  your  conduct, 
with  this  conviction,  we  have  not 
eration  in  tire  general  outlines  of  the 
whirh  we  had  before  transmitted  lo 
S  tlie  amount  of  the  nabob's  revenue 
uncertain  conjecture,  and  as  it  docs 
ist  to  us,  that  any  deficiency  should 
n  any  one  class  of  these  debts,  we 
I  direction  to  your  government  of 
•ge,  that  if,  notwithstanding"  the  pro- 
ined  in  our  former  paragraplm,  any 
ould  arise,  the  payments  of  what 
ved  shall  be  made  in  the  same  pro- 
I  would  have  obtained  in  the  division 
twelve  lacks,  had  they  been  paid. 

f  No.  X. 

leferred  to  from  p.  343. 

nns  extracts  are  subjoined,  to  shew 
1  the  style  of  representation  emptoye<l 

Iiave  obtained  that  ascendency  over 
\rcot,  which  is  described  in  the  letter 
I.  of  the  present  Appendix,  and  wliich 
estructiveof  the  authority  and  credit 
British  e:!)vernnient  at  Madras.  The 
by  these  periionshavp  been  solemnly 
>rd  Macartney;  and  to  judge  from 
of  the  parties  accused  and  accusing, 
ably  void  of  all  foundation.  But  as 
in  the  name  and  under  the  signature 
f  great  rank  and  consequence  among 
Is  they  contain  matter  of  the  most 
{ ;  as  tJicy  charge  the  most  enormous 
orruptions  of  the  grossest  kind,  on  a 
nonr ;  and  as  they  refer  to  the  na- 
r  in  Great  Britain  for  proof  and  fur- 
Ion  of  tlie  matters  complained  of, 
incy,  and  common  |>olicy,  demanded 
ato  their  truth  or  falsehood.  The 
iously  tlie  product  of  some  English 

intjuiry,  these  charges  should  be 
thing  very  unlikely,)  the  party  ac- 

lecome  a  just  object  of  animadver- 

ibould  be  found  (as  in  all  probability 
2  B 


they  would  be  found)  false  and  calumnious,  and 
supported  hy/or/jerjf,  then  the  censure  would  fall 
on  the  accuser ;  at  the  same  time  the  necessity 
would  be  manifest  for  proper  measures  towards 
the  security  of  government  against  such  infamous 
accusations.  It  is  as  necessary  to  protect  the 
honest  fame  of  virtuous  govemours,  as  it  is  to 
punish  the  corrupt  and  tyrannical.  But  neither 
the  court  of  directors  nor  the  board  of  controui 
have  made  any  enquiry  into  the  truth  or  falsehood 
of  these  charges.  Tlicy  have  covered  over  the 
accusers  and  accused  with  abundance  of  compli- 
ments ;  they  have  insinuated  some  oblique  cen- 
sures :  and  they  have  recommended  perfect  har- 
mony between  die  chargers  of  corruption  and 
peculation,  and  the  persons  charged  with  these 
crimes,] 

13th  October,  1782.  Extract  of  a  Translation  of 
a  Letter  from  the  Nabob  of  Arcot  to  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Court  of  Directors  of  Uie  East-India 
Company. 

"  Fatally  for  mc,  and  for  tlie  publick  interest, 
the  company's  favour  and  my  unbounded  confi- 
dence have  Ijcen  lavished  on  a  man  totally  unfit 
fcr  tlie  exalted  station  in  whirli  lie  has  been  placed, 
and  unworthy  of  the  trusts  that  have  been  reposed 
in  lirro.  When  I  speak  of  one  who  has  so  deeply 
stabbed  my  honour,  my  wounds  bleed  afresh,  and 
F  must  be  allowed  that  freedom  of  expression 
which  the  galling  reflection  of  my  injuries  and 
my  misfortunes  naturally  draws  from  me.  Shall 
your  servants,  unchecked,  unrestrained,  and  un- 
punished, gratify  their  private  views  and  ambi- 
tion, at  the  expenceof  my  honour,  my  peace,  and 
my  happiness,  and  to  the  ruin  of  my  country,  as 
well  as  of  all  your  affairs  ?  No  sooner  had  Lord 
Macartney  obtained  the  favourite  object  of  his 
ambition,  than  he  betrayed  the  greate.^t  insolence 
towards  me,  the  most  glaring  neglect  of  the  com- 
mon civilities  and  attentions  paid  me  by  all  former 
governours,  in  tlie  worst  of  times,  and  even  by 
the  most  inveterate  of  mv  enemies.  He  insulted 
Hjy  servants,  endeavoured  to  defame  my  character 
by  unjustly  censuring  my  administration,  and 
extended  liis  boundless  usurpation  to  the  whole 
government  of  mv  dominions,  in  all  the  branches 
of  judicature  and  police;  and,  in  violation  of  the 
express  articles  of  the  agreements,  proceeded  to 
send  renters  into  the  countries,  unapproved  of  by 
mc,  men  of  bad  character,  and  unequal  to  my 
management  or  responsibility.  Though  he  ia 
chargeable  with  the  greatest  acts  of  cnieltyt  even 
to  the  shedding  of  blood,  and  cutting  off  the  noses 
and  cars  of  my  subjects,  by  those  exercising  his 
authority  in  the  countries,  and  that  even  the  duties 
of  religion  and  publick  worship  have  been  inter- 
rupted or  prevented  ;  and  though  he  carries  on 
all  his  busmcss  by  the  arbitrary  exertion  of  mili- 
tary force,  yet  does  he  not  collect  from  the  coun- 
tries one-fourth  of  the  revenue  that  shoidd  be  pro- 
duced. The  statement  he  pretends  to  hold  forth 
of  ex[M!cted  revenue,  is  totally  fallacious,  and  can 
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never  be  realized  under  llie  management  of  liJs 
lordship,  in  the  appointment  of  renters,  totally 
disqualified,  rapacious,  and  irresponsible,  wlio  are 
actually  embczzlinp;  and  dissipating  the  publiok 
revenues  that  should  assist  in  tlie  support  of  the 
■war.  Totally  occupied  by  his  private  views,  and 
governed  by  his  passions,  he  has  neglected  or 
sacriiiced  all  iJie  essential  objects  of  publick.  £food, 
and  by  want  of  co-operation  with  Sir  Eyre  Coote, 
and  refusal  to  furnish  the  army  with  the  necessary 
supplies,  has  rendered  the  glorious  and  repeated 
victories  of  tlie  gallant  general  ineffectual  to  the 
expulsion  of  our  cruel  enemy.  To  cover  his  in- 
sufficiency, and  veil  the  discredit  attendant  on  his 
failure  in  every  measure,  he  throws  out  the  most 
tlliber^U  expressions,  and  institutes  unjust  accusa- 
tions against  me  ;  and,  in  agp-avation  of  all  the 
distresses  imposed  upon  me,  he  has  abetted  the 
meanest  calumniatoi-s,  to  brinp;'  fonvard  false 
charges  against  me  and  my  son,  Ameer- ul-Omrah, 
in  order  to  create  embarrassment,  and  for  the  dis- 
tress of  my  mind.  My  papers  and  writings  sent 
to  you,  must  testify  to  tlie  whole  world  tJie  ma- 
levolence of  his  designs,  and  the  means  that  have 
been  used  to  forward  them.  He  has  violently 
seized  and  opened  all  letters  addressed  to  me  and 
my  servants,  ou  ray  publick  aud  private  affairs. 
My  vackeel,  that  attended  him,  according  to  an- 
cient custom,  has  been  ignomiuiuusly  dismissed 
from  his  presence,  and  not  sufFered  to  approach 
the  government-house.  He  has  in  the  meanest 
manner,  and  as  he  thought  in  secret,  been  tam- 
pering and  intriguing  with  my  family  and  relations 
for  the  worst  of  purposes.  And  if  I  express  the 
agonies  of  my  mind  under  these  most  pomted  in- 
juries and  oppressions,  and  complain  of  the  vio- 
lence and  mjustice  of  Lord  Macartney,  I  am 
insulted  by  his  affected  construction,  that  my 
communications  are  dictated  by  the  insinuations 
of  others.  At  the  same  time  that  his  conscious 
apprehensions  for  his  misconduct,  have  produced 
tlie  most  abject  applications  to  me,  to  smotlier  my 
feelings,  and  entreaties  to  write  in  his  lordship's 
favour  to  England,  and  to  submit  all  my  affairs 
to  his  direction.  When  his  submissions  have 
failed  to  mouUl  me  to  his  will,  he  has  endeavoured 
to  effect  his  purposes  by  menaces  of  his  secret  in- 
fluence with  those  in  power  in  England,  which, 
he  pretends  to  assert,  shall  be  eileclual  to  confirm 
his  usurpation,  and  to  deprive  me  and  my  family, 
in  succession,  of  my  rights  of  sovereignty  and  go- 
vernment for  ever.  To  such  a  length  have  his 
passions  and  violences  carried  hmr,  that  all  my 
family,  my  dependants,  and  even  my  friends  and 
visitors,  are  persecuted  with  the  strongest  marks 
of  liis  displeasure.  Every  shadow  of  uuihority  in 
my  person  is  taken  from  me,  and  respect  to  my 
name  discouraged  throughout  the  whole  country. 
When  an  officer  of  high  rank  in  his  majesty's  ser- 
vice was  some  lime  since  introduced  to  me  by 
Lord  Macartney,  his  lordship  took  occasion  to 
shew  a  personal  derision  and  contempt  of  me, 
Mr.  Richard  Sulivan,  who  has  attended  my  durbar 
^»  Sc*  TelingB  Letter  at  Uic  ai'l  of  UitecomraponJcnre. 


under  the  commission  of  the  goveraovr 
and  council  of  Bengal,  has  experienced 
sentment ;  and  Mr.  Dcnfield,  with  whom  I  hatt 
no  business,  and  who,  as  he  lias  been  accmtooiet 
to  do  for  many  years,  has  continued  to  pay  zne 
visits  of  respect,  has  felt  the  weight  of  ha  loni- 
ship's  displeasure,  and  has  had  every  uamertei 
insinuation  thrown  out  against  him,  to  prejodict 
him,  and  deter  blm  from  paying  me  his  a>Di|il»- 
ments  as  usual. 

'^'  Thus,  gentlemen,  have  you  delivered  me 
to  a  stranger:  to  a  man  unacquainted  with  pK 
vernment  and  business,  and  too  opinionAted  m 
learn  *.  to  a  man  whose  ignorance  and  prejodi 
operate  to  the  neglect  of  every  good  tneBsure, 
the  liberal  co-operation  with  any  that  wish  veil  to 
the  publick  interests:  to  a  man  who,  to  putwm 
his  own  passions,  plans,  and  designs,  will  certiiifr 
niin  all  mine,  as  well  as  the  company's 
His  mismanagement  and  obstinacy  have 
the  loss  of  many  lacks  of  my  revenues,  ditt^ 
and  embezzled,  and  every  publick  coDsidcnM 
sacrificed  to  his  vanity  and  private  views.  1  btf 
to  offer  an  instance  in  proof  of  my  asserticns,  W^ 
to  justify  the  hope  I  have,  that  you  will  cuatt 
he  made  good  to  me  all  the  losses  I  harr 
tained,  by  the  mal-administration  and  b»d 
trees  of  your  servants,  according  to  all  the 
of  receipts  of  former  years,  and  which  J 
known  to  Lord  Macartney,  amongst  other 
of  information,  in  the  beginning  of  liij 
ment  in  the  collections.  The  district  of  UtfiH^ 
produced  annually,  upon  a  medium  of 
years,  90,000  pagodas  !  but  Lord  MiO/Ul^^tj 
upon  Tccemng  a  sum  of  monnj  from 
iiary*  let  it  out  to  him,  in  April  last,  forM 
adequate  rent  of  50,000  pagxtdas  per 
minishing  in  this  district  alone,  netf  M 
accustomed  revenues.  After  this  manner  **d^P' 
exercised  his  powers  over  the  countries,  to 
own  purposes  and  designs  :  and  this  tccnt 
has  be  taken  to  reduce  the  collections." 

1st  November,  1782.  Copy  of  a  Letter  frg"^ 
Nabob  of  Arcot  to  the  Court  of  Dirtctoaf 
Received  7lh  April,  1783. 

"The  distresses  which  I  have  set  fnlkiit 
former  letters,  are  now  encreased  to  sudh  i 
ing  pitch,  by  the  imprudent  measures  <^f>*i 
vernour,  and  by  the  arbitrary  and  itnpoHlickl' 
duct  pursued  widi  the  merrh;ints  itnd  imf 
grain,  that  the  very  existence  of  th-- 
dras  seems  at  stake,  and  that  of  ti 
of  the  settlement  appears  to  hare  been  tmwij  ^- 
looked  :  many  thousands  have  died.  tnd( 
hourly  to  perish  of  famine,  though  the  i 
one  of  your  youngest  servants,  with  dilijO^J 
attention,  by  doing  justice,  and  giviog' 
encouragement  to  tlie  merchants,  andbfl 
the  supplies  of  grain  which  the  DortBoiX 
wotild  nave  aflbrded,  might  hnvcwniltdl  __ 
all  those  dreadful  calamities.     I  hatlwi^^ 


d  and  purcliased  a  small  quan- 
»e  use  of  myself,  my  family,  and 
with  a  view  of  sending;  off  the 
iie  latter  to  the  northern  conn- 
I  subsistence  in  their  hands.  But 
urprise  be,  when  you  learn,  that 
I  seized  by  Lord  Macartney,  with 
and  thus  am  I  unable  to  provide 
!  I  have  about  me,  who  are  driven 
,y  and  misery,  that  it  g^ives  me 
lem.  I  have  desired  permission 
i  from  the  northern  countries  for 
)f  my  people,  without  its  being 
by  your  sepoys  :  even  this  has 
by  Lord  Macartney.  What  must 
I  on  such  wanton  cruelly,  exer- 
e,  when  yon  consider,  that,  of 
a^jes  belonging;  to  me,  a  single 
lufficed  fur  my  subsistence!" 

L  Translation  of  a  Letter  from 
Lrcot  to  the  Chairman  and  Direc- 
last-India  Company, — Received 
»  Macpherson,  Ist  Jan.  1784. 

to  attribute  this  continued  usur- 
of  detection  in  Lord  Macartney ; 
wful  day  when  the  scene  of  his 
t  laid  open,  at  my  restoration  to 
vhcn  the  tongues  of  my  oppressed 
unloosed,  and  proclaim  aloud 
ies  lliey  have  sustained.     These 

lordship's  desiijns  are  corro bo- 
ding, on  the  lOlh  instant,  two 
and  my  son.  Ameer-ul-Omrah  ; 
oen  from  Lord  Macartney  espe- 
me,  and  to  my  son.  that  all  de- 
power  of  the  superiour  govern- 
to  enforce  the  intentions  of  the 
ore  my  country,  was  vain  and 

the  company  confided  in  his 
ent  and  discretion,  and  ujKin  his 
.nd  tJiat  if  I,  and  mv  son,  Ameer- 
.  enter  into  friendship  with  Lord 
•ieti  a  paper,  declaring  all  my 
lyMints  against  him  to  be  false, 
|!  ni^ht  be  induced  to  write  to 
1  bis  allegations  against  me  and 
rt  well-founded  ;  and,  noiwith- 
iirations  to  withhold  my  country, 
uiderations,  it  might  be  still  re- 

)e  your  feelin«:s  for  your  ancient 
d.  on  his  receiving  such  insults  to 
nderstandiiig  from  your  principal 
ith  your  authority  "'.  From  these 
igst  thousands  I  have  exiierieuced, 
dently  appear  to  you,  tin  at  I  have 
with  those  injuries*  and  oppres- 
IS  of  publirk  service,  but  to  an- 
'iews  and  interests  of  his  lordship, 
fents  :  some  papers  to  this  point 
ers,  almost  without  ntimher,  must 

>ur  justice,  when  time  and  cir- 

~  2  B  2 


cumstances  shall  enable  me  fully  to  investigate  tliose 
transactions.  This  opportunity  will  not  permit 
the  full  representation  of  my  load  of  injuries  and 
distresses :  I  beg  leave  to  refer  you  lo  my  minister, 
Mr.  Macpherson,  for  the  papers,  accord in^;  to  tiie 
inclosed  list,  which  acconvpanied  my  last  dis|>afches 
by  the  Rodney,  which  I  fear  have  failed  ;  and  my 
correspondence  with  Lord  Macartney,  subsequent 
to  that  period,  suclias  I  have  been  able  lo  prepare 
for  this  opportunity,  are  inclosed. 

"  Notwithstanding  all  the  violent  acts  and  de- 
clarations of  Lord  Macartney,  yet  a  consciousness 
of  his  own  misconduct  was  the  sole  incentive  to  the 
menaces  and  overtures  he  has  held  out,  in  various 
shapes.  He  has  been  insultingly  lavish  in  his  ex- 
pressions of  high  respect  for  my  person;  has  bad 
the  insolence  to  say,  tliat  all  his  measures  flowed 
from  his  affectionate  regard  alone  ;  has  presumed 
to  say,  that  all  his  enmity  and  oppression  were 
levelled  al  my  son,  /Vmeer-ul-Omrah,  to  whom  he 
before  acknowledged  every  aid  aud  assistance : 
and,  his  lordship  being  without  any  just  cause  or 
foundation  for  complaint  against  us,  or  a  veil  lo 
cover  his  own  violences,  lie  has  now  had  recourse 
to  the  meanness,  and  has  dared  to  intimate  of  my 
son,  in  order  to  intimidate  me,  and  to  strengthen 
his  own  wicked  pur[)Oses,  lo  be  in  league  with  our 
enemies  the  French.  You  must  doubtless  be  as- 
tonished, no  less  at  the  assurance,  than  at  the  ab- 
surdity of  such  a  wicked  suggestion." 

(In  the  nabob's  own  hand.) 

"  P.  S.  In  my  own  band-writing  I  acquainted 
Mr.  Hastinprs,  as  I  now  do  my  ancient  friends  the 
company,  with  the  insult  offered  lo  my  honour  and 
understanding,  in  the  extraordinary  propositions 
sent  lo  me  by  Ixird  Macartney,  through  two  gen- 
tlemen, on  the  lOlb  instant,  so  artfully  veiled  with 
menaces,  hopes,  and  promises.  But  how  can  Ixjrd 
Macartney  add  to  his  enormities,  after  his  wicked 
and  calumniating  insinuations,  so  evidently  dirccJ- 
ed  against  me  and  my  family,  through  my  faithful, 
my  dutiful,  and  beloved  son,  Ameer-ul-Omrah, 
who,  you  well  know,  has  been  ever  born  and  bred 
amongst  the  English,  whom  I  have  studiously 
brought  up  in  the  warmest  sentiments  of  affection 
and  atlacliment  to  them  ;  sentiments,  that  in  his 
maturity  have  been  his  highest  ambition  to  im- 
prove, insfjmuch  that  he  knows  no  happiness,  hut 
in  the  faitliful  suppcjrt  of  our  alliance  and  con- 
nexion witli  the  English  nation  ''" 

1 2th  August,  and  Postscript  of  the  1 6th  August, 
1783.  Translation  of  a  Inciter  to  the  Chair- 
man and  Directors  of  the  East-India  Company. 
Received  from  Mr.  Janie«  Macpherson,  I4tli 
January,  1784. 

••  Yoi'H  astonishment  and  indignation  will  be 
equally  raised  with  mine,  when  you  hear  that  your 
president  has  ditrid,  contrary  t<»  your  intention, 
to  continue  to  usurp  the  privileges  and  hereditary 
[jowers  of  the  nabob  of  the  Camalick,  your  old 
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and  unshaken  friend,  und  the  declared  utly  of  the 
King  of  Great  Britain. 

"  I  will  not  take  up  your  time  by  enumeraline; 
the  particulnr  acts  of  Lord  Macartney's  violence, 
cruelty,  and  injustice;  they  indeed  occur  too  f re- 
quentli/,  and  fait  upon  me,  and  my  devoted  sub- 
jects and  country,  loo  thick,  to  be  regularly 
related.  I  refer  you  to  my  minister,  Mr.  James 
Macpherson,  for  a  more  circumstaufial  account 
of  the  oppressions  and  enormities  by  which  he  has 
brotujht  both  mine  and  the  company's  affairs  to 
the  brink  of  destruction.  I  trust  that  such  flaprant 
["Violations  of  all  justice,  honour,  and  the  faith  of 
I  treaties,  will  receive  the  severest  marks  of  your 
displeasure,  and  t!iat  Lord  Macartney's  conduct, 
in  making"  use  of  your  name  and  autliority  as  a 
sanction  for  the  continuance  of  his  usurpation, 
will  be  disclaimed  with  the  utmost  indignation, 
and  followed  with  the  severest  punishment.  I 
conceive  that  his  lordship's  arbitrary  retention  of 
tny  country  and 'government  can  only  originate  in 
bis  insatiable  cravings,  in  his  implacable  malevo- 
lence ag-ainst  me,  and  through  fear  of  detection, 
which  must  follow  the  surrender  of  the  Camattck 
mto  ray  hands,  of  those  nefarious  proceedinc^s, 
which  are  now  suppressed  by  the  arm  of  violence 
and  power. 

*'  F  did  not  fail  to  represent  to  the  supreme 
government  of  Bengal  the  deplorable  situation  to 
which  I  was  reduced,  and  the  unmerited  perse- 
cutions I  have  unremittingly  sustained  from  Lord 
Maoai  tney ;  and  I  earnestly  implored  them  to 
stretch  fortli  a  saving  arm,  and  interpose  that  con- 
trouling  power  which  was  vested  in  tlieui,  to  check 
rapacity  find  presnviption,  and  preserve  the 
honour  and  faith  of  the  company  from  violation. 
The  governour  general  and  council  not  only  felt 
the  cruelty  and  injustice  I  had  suffered,  but  were 
greatly  alarmed  lor  the  fatal  consequences  that 
^might  result  from  the  distrust  of  the  country 
jwcrs  in  the  professions  of  tlic  English,  when 
ihey  saw  the  nabob  of  the  Carnatick,  the  friend 
of  the  company,  and  the  ally  of  fTreat  Britiiin, 
thus  stripped  of  his  rights.  Iris  dominions,  and  his 
dignity,  by  the  most  fraudulent  means,  and  under 
the  mask  of  friendsliip.  Tlie  Bengal  government 
had  already  heard  both  the  Maruttas  and  the 
Nizam  urge  as  an  objection  to  an  alliance  with 
the  English,  the  faithless  behaviour  of  Lord  Ma- 
cartney to  a  prince  whose  life  ha.s  been  devoted, 
aud  whose  treasures  had  been  exhausted,  in  their 
service  and  support ;  and  they  <lid  not  hesitate  to 
give  [>ositive  orders  to  I>ord  Macartney  for  the 
restitution  of  my  government  and  auiliority,  on 
such  terms  as  were  not  only  strictly  honourable, 
but  equally  advantageous  to  my  friends  the  com- 
pany ;  for  they  justly  thought  that  my  iionour 
and  tlignity,  and  sovereiyri  rights,  were  the 
first  objects  of  my  wishes  and  ambition.  But 
how  can  I  paint  my  astonishment  at  Lord  Ma- 
cartney "s  presumption,  in  continuing  his  usurpa- 
tion, after  their  positive  and  reiterated  mandates  ! 
ind,  as  if  nettled  by  their  interference,  which  he 
tiMlttiucd,  in  redoubling  tlie  fury  of  his  violence, 


and   sacrificing  tlie    publick   and   ntjaelff  lo  ha 

malice  and  ungovernable  passions  ! 

"  I  am,  gentlemen,  at  a  loss  to  conceive  when 
his  usurpation  will  stop,  and  Lave  an  end.  Hv 
he  not  solemnly  declared  that  the  assigiunenl 
only  made  for  the  support  of  war  ^  and,  if  ntitlw 
your  instructions,  nor  the  orders  of  his  Mipcnoici 
at  Bengal,  were  lo  be  considered  as  clfectual. bi 
not  the  treaty  of  peace  virtually  dcterminrd  i^ 
period  of  his  tyrannical  administration  '  Bui  m 
far  from  surrendering  the  Carnatick  into  07 
hands,  he  has,  since  that  event,  affixed  ad^n- 
liscments  to  the  walls  and  gates  of  the 
Town,  for  letting  to  the  best  bidder  the 
districts,  for  the  term  of  three  years; 
continued  the  committee  of  revenue,  »h 
positively  ordered  to  be  abolished,  to  w 
has  allowed  enormous  salaries,  from  6000  to  4 
pagodas  per  annum,  which  each  memh*^'-  ' 
ceived  from  the  time  of  his  appointmeu 
his  lordship  well  knows  tJiat  most  of  tiKin 
by  your  orders  disqualified,  by  befag  my 
creditors. 

"  I  f  those  acts  of  violence  and  outra^  bW 
productive  of  publick  advanUige,  I  coocem 
lordship  miijcht  have  held  them  forward,  il 
nuation  of  his  conduct ;  but  whilst  he  ci 
justification  under  the  veil  of  your  record)^ 
impossible  to  refute  his  aRsertions,  or  lo 
you  their  fallacy;  and  when  he  is  no  bagv 
to  support  his  conduct  by  argument,  be 
thtjse  records,  where,  I  understand,  be  Im 
cised  all  his  sophistry  and  malicious  insiai 
to  render  me  and  my  family  obnoxiou*  to 
of  the  company,  and  the  British  natioo;  lod 
the  glorious  victories  of  Sir  Eyre  Coole  b«»e 
rendered  abortive  by  a  constant  deficiency  rfi 
plies;  aud  when,  since  the  departurt  of  tki 
col  lent  general  to  Bengal,  whose  Ia»  I  oi< 
regret,  a  dreadful  famine,  at  the  closeof  Il<J 
occasioned  by  his  lordship's  neglect  to  In 
sufficient  stock  of  grain  at  a  proper  aeaswt 
from  his  prohibitory  orders  to  private 
and  when  no  exertion  has  been  made,  nor 
tage  gained  over  the  enemy  ;  when  H^'4<*V 
and  TipfHSo's  return  to  his  own  dn-' 
rated  in  no  degree  for  the  benefit  ni 
in  -ihort,  when  all  has  been  a  continued 
disappointment  and  disgrace  under  l-rrd 
ney's  management,  (and  in  him  a]i>i 
nagement  been  vested,)  1  wani  xv(/ 
those  ideas  of  his  insufficiency.  • 
stinacy,  which  I  am  convinced   ,.«  -  •■ 
tain,  had  you  been  spectators  of  h»ivi 
destructive  conduct. 

"  But  ag:dinst  me,  and  my  son,  Afnecr-«t 
has  his  lordship's  vengeance  ch I  *^    ' 
even  the  company's  own   Bub. 
have  found  better  treatment, 
they  were  more  rich  ;   tliosc  of 
been   permitted,  contrary  to  your  j 
to  hold  their  rich  Trmindarins  at  il. 
portiuniite  rate  of  little  more  iban  AMUlk^ 
the  real  revenue ;  and  ray  /rminiUr  of  ~ 


he  should  have  regarded  himself  equally 
rued  with  us  in  the  event  of  ilie  war,  and 
n  whose  fertile  country  many  valuable  harvests 
|£  been  gathered  in,  wliich  have  sold  at  a  vast 
m,  has,  I  understand,  only  contributed,   last 
W,  towards  the  publick  exigencies,  the  very  in- 
inderable  stim  of  one  lack  of  pagodas,  and  a 
thousand  pagodas-worth  of  grriin. 
I  am  much  concerned  to  acquaint  von,  that 
since  the  pfare  a  dreadful  famine  lias  swept 
many  thousands  of  the  followers,  and  sepoys* 
,  of  the  army^  from  Lord  Macartney's  noj;- 
«end  down  grain  to  the  camp,  though  the 
are  crowded  witli  vessels  :    but  his  lurdship 
too    intent    upon    his   own  disgraceful 
I,  to  attend  to  the  wants  of  tlie  army.    The 
tion  witli  Tippoo,  which  he  has  set  on  foot 
gh  the  mediation  of   Monsieur    Bussy,  has 
T|)loyed  all  his  thoughts,  and  to  the  atlainmcnt 
that  object  Fie  will  sacrifice  tlie dearest  interests 
the  company  to  gratify  his  malevolence  against 
I  and  for  his  own  private  advantages.     Theen- 
rour  to  treat  with  Tippoo,  through  the  means 
he   French,   must  strike  you,  gentlemen,   as 
lly  improper  and  impolitiek  ;   tint*  it  must  raise 
r  utmost  indignation  to  hear,  that  by   inter- 
fed  letters  from   Bussy  to  Tipnoo,  as  well  as 
I  their  respective  vakeels,  and  from  various 
tunts  from  Citddalore,  we  liave  OTcry  reason  to 
Sludo  that  his  lordship's  secretary,  Mr.  Staun- 
*fhen  at  Cuddalore,  as  his  agent  to  settle  the 
Ition  of  anns  with  the  French,  was  informed 
I   their  operations  and  projects,   and  conse- 
tiy  that  Lord  MacartiiPif  has  secrefltf  con- 
f   at  Monsieur   Busny's  recommenffntinn    to 
>0©  to  return  into  the  Curnatick,  as  the  mcmjs 
TtKvrtHff  the  most  advanlar/enus  terms,  and 
imhing   Lord   Mncnrtney    with    the  plea   of 
^ty   for  coneludintj  a  peace,   after   his  own 
hfr  :  and  what  further  conBrma  the  trutli  of 
fiict.  Is,  that  repeated  repf>rts,  as  well  as  the 
ft»  of  the   inhabitants  to  the  wcMward,  leave 
>  reason  to  doubt  that  Tippoo  is  a|)proaching 
tid*  us.    His  lordship  has  issued  publick  orders, 
the  g^Tison  store  of  rice,  tor  which  we  are  in- 
ftd  to  llie  exertions  of  the  Bengal  government, 
Id  he  intmediately  disposed  of,  and  has  strictly 
d  all  private  erain  to  be  sold  ;  by  which  act 
fcctually  prohibits  all  private  importation  of 
I,  and  raav  eventually  cause  as  horrid  a  fa- 
t  iM  that  which  wc  experienced  at  the  close  of 
Jrar.  from  tlie  same  sliort-siglited  |M>licy  and 
Ituctjve  prohibitions  of  lx»rd   Marartnev. 
But  as  bo  has  llie  fabrication  of  the  records 
ii  own  hands,  he  trusts  to  those  partial  rcpre- 
lltions  of  Jiis  character  and  conduct,  because 
Kignatures  of  those  members  of  government 
be  seldom  consults  are  affixed,  as  a  publick 
but  you  may  form  a  just  idea  of  their 
and  propriety,  when  you  are  infonned, 
his   lordship,  ujton   my    noticinp   the  heavy 
'semen tt    made    for   secret    service    money, 
the  sums  to  he  struck  off,  and  the  ae- 
to  be  erttscd  from  the  eosh-fmok  nf  the 


company  ;  and  t  think  1  cannot  give  you  a  better 
proof  of  his  management  of  my  country  and  reve- 
nues, than  by  calling  your  attention  to  his  conduct 
in  tfie  Ongolc  province,  and  by  referring  yoti  to 
his  lordship's  administration  of  your  own  jaghire, 
from  whence  he  Ikls  brought  to  the  publick  account 
the  sum  of  twelve  hundred  pagodas  for  tlie  last 
year's  revenue,  yet  blazons  forth  his  vast  raeiit^ 
and  exertions,  and  expects  to  receive  tlie  thanks 
of  his  committee  and  council. — 1  will  beg  leave  to 
refer  you  to  my  minister,  James  Macpherson,  Ks<j. 
for  a  more  particular  account  of  my  sufferings  atid 
miseries,  to  whom  1  have  transmitted  copies  of  all 
papers  that  passed  with  his  lordship. 

**  1  cannot  conclude  without  calling  your  atten- 
tion to  the  situation  of  my  different  creditors^ 
whose  claims  are  tlie  claims  of  justice,  and  whose 
demands,  I  am  bound  by  honour,  and  every  moral 
obligation,  to  discharge  ;  it  is  not  therefore  with- 
out great  concern  i  have  heard  insinuations  tend- 
ing to  fjnestion  the  legality  of  their  right  to  the 
payment  of  those  just  debts  ;  they  proceeded  from 
advances  made  by  them  openly  and  honourably 
for  the  support  of  my  own  aod  the  publick  affairs. 
But  I  hope  tlie  tongue  of  calumny  will  never 
drown  the  voice  of  truth  and  justice;  and  while 
that  is  heard,  the  wisdom  of  the  English  nation 
cannot  lail  to  accede  to  an  efleclual  remedy  for 
their  distresses,  bv  any  arrangement  in  which  their 
claims  may  be  duly  considered,  and  equitably 
provided  for;  and  for  tliis  purpose  my  minister, 
Mr.  Macpherson,  will  readily  subscribe,  iu  my 
name,  to  any  ayreement  yon  may  think  proper  to 
adopt,  founded  on  the  same  principles  witli  either 
of  the  engagements  I  entered  into  with  the  su- 
preme government  of  Bengal,  for  our  mutual 
interest  and  advantage. — I  always  pray  for  your 
happiness  and  prosperity." 

Gth  Septenil>er,  ami  Postscript  of  7th  September, 
1783.  Translation  of  a  U?tter  from  the  Nabob 
of  Arcot  to  the  Chairman  and  Directors  of  the 
East- India  Company. — Received  from  Mr. 
James  Macpherson,  14tli  January,  1784. 

"  I  Rp-JKR  you,  gentlemen,  to  my  inclosed 
duplicate,  as  well  as  to  my  minister,  Mr.  Macpher 
son,  for  the  particulars  of  my  sufferings.  There 
no  word  or  action  of  mine  that  is  not  perverted ; 
and  though  it  was  my  intention  to  have  sent  my 
son,  Araeer-ul-Omrali,  who  is  well  versed  in  my 
affairs,  to  Bengal,  to  impress  those  gentlemen  with 
a  full  sense  of  my  situation,  yet  I  Hnd  myself 
obliged  to  lay  it  aside,  from  the  insinuations  of  the 
calumniatinir  tongue  of  Lord  Macartney,  that 
ti\kes  every  licence  to  traduce  every  action  of  my 
life,  and  that  of  my  son.  1  am  iiifornie<J  that 
Lord  Macartney,  at  this  late  moment,  intends  to 
write  a  letter;  I  am  ignorant  of  the  subject ;  but 
fully  perceive,  that  by  delaying  to  send  it  till  the 
very  eve  of  the  dispatch,  he  means  to  deprive  me 
of  all  possibility  of  conununicating  my  reply,  and 
frjrwarding  it  for  the  information  of  my  friends  in 
England.    Conscious  of  the  weak  ground  on  which 
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]je  stands,  lie  is  ohiiijed  Ui  have  recourse  to  tbese 
artifices  to  mislcatl  tlie  jutl'^ment,  and  support  for 
a  ttrae  his  unjustifiable  measures  by  deceit  and 
imposition.  I  wisli  only  to  meet  and  combat  his 
diaries  and  »il legations  fairly  and  openly  ;  and  I 
have  repeatedly  and  urgently  demanded  to  be 
furnislied  with  copies  of  those  parts  of  hisjubri- 
cated  rerords  relative  to  myself;  i)ut  as  he  wetl 
knows  1  should  refute  his  sophistry,  I  cannot  be 
surprised  at  his  refusul,  though  I  lament  that  it 
prevents  you,  j^entlemeu,  from  a  clear  investiga- 
tion of  his  conduct  towards  me. 

*'  Inclosed  you  have  :i  translation  of  an  arzee 
from  the  killidur  of  Vellorc  :  /  ftave  thousands  of 
the  same  kind  ;  but  (his  just  now  received  will 
serve  to  jjivc  you  some  idea  of  the  miseries  broujjht 
upon  this  my  devoted  country,  and  the  wretched 
inliahitanls  that  remain  in  it,  by  the  oppressive 
hand  of  Lord  Macartneys  manacjement ;  nor  will 
the  embezzlemants  of  collections  thus  obtained, 
when  brought  before  you  in  proofs  appear  less 
extraordinary,  which  shall  certainlxj  be  done  in 
due  time." 

Translation  of  an  Arzee,  in  the  Persian  Lantruag^e, 
from  Uzzeem  ul  Doen  Cawrt,  the  Killidar  of 
Veltore,  to  the  Nabob,  dated  1st  September, 
1783.  Inclosed  in  the  Nabob's  Letter  to  the 
Court  of  Directors,  September,  1783. 

"  I  HAVE  repeatedly  represented  to  your  high- 
ness the  violences  and  oppressions  CNercisetl  by 
the  present  amildar  [collector  of  revenue]  of  Lord 
Macartney's  appointment,  over  the  few  remaining 
inliabitants  of  tlie  districts  of  Vellore,  Amborc, 
Saiil^uda,  &c. 

"  The  outrages  and  violences  now  committed 
are  of  that  astonisliin^  nature  as  were  never 
known  or  heard  of  during:  the  administration  of 
the  circar.  Hyder  Naik,  the  cruellest  of  tyrants, 
used  every  kind  of  oppression  in  the  ctrcar  coun- 
tries ;  but  even  his  measures  were  not  like  those 
now  pursued.  Such  of  the  inhabitants  as  had 
escaped  the  sword  and  pilla^i^cof  Hyder  Naik,  by 
taking  refiij^e  in  the  woods,  and  within  (he  walls 
of  Vcllore,  &c.  on  the  arrival  of  Lord  Macartney's 
amildar  to  Vellore,  and  in  consequence  of  his 
cowie  of  protection  and  support,  most  cheerfully 
returned  to  the  villaj^es,  set  about  the  cultivation 
of  the  lands,  and  with  great  pains  rebuilt  their 
cottages. — But  uow  the  amildar  has  imprisoeied 
the  wives  and  chihiien  of  the  inhabitants,  seized 
the  few  jewels  that  were  on  the  bodies  of  the 
women,  and  then  before  the  faces  of  their  hus- 
bands, flogged  them,  in  order  to  make  tliem  pro- 

•  [The  flh"v(-.r.ru^f»  practices,  or  pnicttcfis  Bimilar  1o  them, 
liave  pfrvTi  ^t  tvcry  pnrt  of  the  niiseral>lp  countrii-s 

c<Qtb«  COB-:  mIcI.  far  nearly  Iwenly  yrarii  (last.    Thai 

thfV  prevail .i-ly  nnd  ifeiiernllv  uh  Vhey  could  prevail, 

irndfT  the  iiiltiiiiHr>u.ilkifii  of  the  natxib,  (lurr  can'be  no  question. 
rotwjiliM.'indiiiv;  tht-  assertion  in  the  heg-inning  of  the  above 
petition,  nof  will  it  ever  Ik'  othiTwisc,  whtlsl  artUirsare  c(*n«iuctH 
upon  the  pririfitiles  wJiltfli  influence  the  prcJM>nt system .  Whether 
the  piirtii'ular*  here  nsxi-ried  arc  trt»>  or  fal»o.  titlther  the  court 
of  (ilrn-ltir*  nor  their  miniittrv  have  thonfrht  proper  to  enquire. 
If  thev  are  true,  in  order  to  l^rinir  them  to  atrect  I^ord  Macartnev, 
It  ouent  to  bt  iiroved  thnt  the  complaint  wa'«  nimle  to  him ,  and 
that  he  had  rrjuttd  rtdrets.    Instead  of  this  lair  course,  the  com- 


duce  other  jewels  and  efiects.  vrhicli  he  wid  (k 
had  buried  somewhere  under  ground,  and  Xo  8M 
the  inhabitants  bring  him  money,  notwithstaodi 
there  was  yet  no  cultivation  in  Uie  country.  Ti 
rifled  with  the  flagellations,  some  of  thiem  H 
duced  Uieir  jewels,  and  wearing  apparel  of  0( 
women,  to  the  amount  of  t£n  or  fifteen  p^igorfl 
which  they  bad  hidden ;  others,  who  dccba 
they  had  none,  the  amildar  flogged  their  woai 
severely,  tied  cords  around  their  breasts,  and  M 
the  sucking  children  from  their  teats,  unA  q 
posed  them  to  the  scorching  heal  of  the  m 
Those  children  died,  as  did  the  wife  of  Ramjoa^ 
an  inhabitant  of  Bringpoor.  Even  thiscouUn 
stir  up  compassion  in  the  breast  of  tlte  ainiklM 
Stjme  of  the  children  that  were  somewhat  lai^ 
he  exposed  to  sale.  In  short,  the  violence*  of  di 
amildar  are  so  astonishing,  that  the  peopir, « 
seeing  their  present  situation,  remember  the  km* 
Hyder  with  regret.  With  whomsoever  the  amUi 
finds  a  single  measure  of  natehince,  or  n»,  li 
takes  it  away  from  him,  and  appropriates  rf  lodi 
expences  of  the  Sybindy  that  he  keeps 
revenues  are  collected  from  the  coun 
from  the  effects  of  the  poor  wretched  inbal 
Those  ryots  [yeomen]  who  intended  to 
their  habitations,  hearing  of  tliose  violencwj 
fled  for  refuge,  wit!»  their  wives  and  child 
Hyder's  country.  Every  day  is  ushered 
closed  with  these  violences  and  distur' 
have  no  power  to  do  any  thing ;  and 
hear  what  I  have  to  say  ?  My  business  is  to 
your  highness,  who  are  my  master.  The 
bring  their  complaints  to  me,  and  I  tell 
will  write  to  your  highness."* 

Translation  of  a  Tellinga  Letter  from  Vein! 
maul.  Head  Dubash  to  Lord  Macartney, i 
own  hand-writiiit/,  to  Rajah  Rarachunil 
renter  of  Ongole ;  dated  25th  of  the  " 
month  Mausay,  in  the  year  Plavanamtl,  i 
spending  to  5th  March,  1782. 

1   PRF.SENT  my  respects  to  you,  nod  «■' 
well  here,  wishing  to  hear  frecjucntiy  of] 
fare. 

Your  peashcr  Vancatroyloo  has 
Visseel  Bakees,  and  delivered  them  to  mt.) 
what  you  sent  him  for  me  to  deliver  to  mp  i 
which  I  have  done.      My  master  at  Jint  rf^ 
to  tithe  it,  because  he  is  unacquainted  trUkj 
dispiisition,  or  what  kind  of  a  person  WiJ 
Btil  after  1  made  encomiums  on  ^-our 
and  greatness  of  mind,  and  look  niy  ontliB*' 
same,   and    that    it   would   not  beam* 


plain!  is  cftnied  to  the  court  or'^' 
the  documents  transmitted  by  tl 
corruption  aKain^^t  Lord  Macari 
Hi  least  against  Lord  Maoiirtnrs  ;. 
If  It  In-  forffcry  fiw  in  all  lilcelitiif 


•  '"      Ttw  »fcB»f  IM 

It  IS;  II  itrcairial't ' 


thf  niibdli  luul  bis  evil  cnunswllors;  and  ^Uy< 
tiling  further  were  nece<w.->rv  t. .  .u Ti...n,tr]iie.  l*«  u 
elauftc  in  Mr.  Fori  bill  ;  iir  ifntitmriT* 

princ-e^inlhccompanj**!  . 

for  ohviotMi  rr;i.'«ofis.  not  I  1  .to  l*r.  Hir%  II  j 

the  absolute  I  ^  mvl'U  aod  exemptaiT  J 

certain  of  hi  ;l  counsellors  utd 

Buch  practice:  _  Jon.] 
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eld  as  precious  as  our  lives,  mij  master 

it.  You  may  remain  satisfied,  that  I 
he  Ongole  business  settled  in  your  name; 
Jiee  the  jamaubundee  to  be  settled  agree- 
our  desire.     U  was  formerly  llie  nabob's 

to  give  this  business  to  you,  as  the  g-o- 
knowa  full  well,  but  did  not  at  that  time 
t,  which  you  must  be  well  acquainted  witii. 
peasher  Vancatroyloo  is  a  very  careful 
n — he  is  well  experienced  in  business — 
7und  me  by  an  oath  to  keep  all  this  bu- 
cret,  and  that  his  own,  yours^  and  my 
Tesponsibte  for  it.  I  write  this  letter  to 
tlie  greatest  reluctance,  anr!  I  si;;nificd 
to  your  peasher,  and  declared  tkat  I  wonhi 
to  you  by  any  means :  to  this  the  peasher 
lat  if  I  did  not  ivrite  to  his  master^  how 

know  to  ufhont  he  ( the  peasher)  deli- 
r  money,  and  what  must  his  master  think 
lerefore  I  write  you  this  letter,  and  send 
'  servant  Ramanah,  accompanied  by  the 

servant,  and  it  will  come  safe  to  your 
after  perusal  you  will  send  it  back  to  me 
ely— until  I  receive  it  1  don't  like  to  eat 
lah,  or  take  any  sleep.  Your  peasher 
Mth,  and  urged  rne  to  write  this  for  your 
311,  and  has  en^^aged  to  me  that  I  shall 
\  letter  returned  to  nie  in  the  space  of 

ttexA  goveriiour  is  not  like  the  former  go- 
— he  is  a  very  great  man  in  Europe — and 
■eat  men  of  JEuropc  are  much  obliged  to 
is  condescension  in  accepting  the  govem- 
liis  place.  It  is  his  custom  when  he  makes 
p  with  any  one  to  continue  it  always,  and 


if  he  is  at  enmity  with  any  one,  he  never  will  de- 
sist till  he  has  worked  his  destruction  ;  he  is  new 
exceedingly  displeased  with  the  nabob,  and  you 
will  understand  by  and  by  tkat  the  nabob's 
business  cannot  be  carried  on;  he  (the  nabob) 
will  have  no  power  to  do  any  thing  in  his  own 
affairs;  you  have  therefore  no  room  to  fear  him. 
Yoii  may  reniuin  with  a  contented  mind — I  de- 
sired the  governour  to  write  yon  a  letter  for  your 
satisfaction ;  the  governour  said  he  would  do  so 
when  the  business  was  8ettlc<l.  This  letter  you 
must  peruse  as  soon  as  possible,  and  send  it  back 
with  all  speed  by  the  bearer  Ramadoo,  accom- 
panied by  three  or  fovir  of  your  jM-oplc,  to  tlic  end 
that  no  accident  may  happen  on  the  road.  These 
people  must  be  ordered  to  march  in  the  night 
only,  and  to  arrive  here  witli  the  greatest  dispatch. 
You  sent  ten  mangoes  for  my  master,  and  two  for 
me,  all  which  1  have  delivered  to  my  master, 
thinking  that  ten  was  not  sufficient  to  present 
Iiim  with.  I  write  this  for  your  information,  and 
salute  you  with  ten  thousand!  respects. 


Muttu  Kistnah,  of  Madras*) 
r*atnam,  dubash,  declare, 
That  I  perfectly  understand 
the  Gentoo  language ;  and 
do  most  solemnly  affirm, 
that  the  foregoing  is  a  true 
translation  of  the  annexed 
paper  writing  from  the  Gen- 
too language.  - 


(Signed) 
'Muttu  Kistnah. 


SUBSTANCE  OF 

MR.  RXTRKE'S  SPEECH, 

IM  rDK 

DEBATE   ON   THE    ARMYESTIMATES 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS, 
ON  TUESDAY^  THE  Oth  DAY  OF  FEBRU.ARY,  1790 ; 

OOlUPSCBZMOiHO 

A  DISCUSSION  OF  THE  PRESENT  SITUATION  OF  AFFAIRS  IN  FRANCE. 

1790. 


Mr.  Bl'iike's  speech  on  the  report  of  die  army 
estimates  has  not  beeu  correctly  stated  in  some  of 
the  pubHck  papers.  It  is  of  consc<|uervce  to  liim 
not  to  be  misunderstood.  The  matter  which  inci- 
dentally came  into  discussion  is  of  tlie  most  seri- 
ous impfirtance.  It  is  thoufflit  that  the  heads  and 
Biibstance  of  Uie  speech  will  answer  the  purpose 
sufficiently.  If  in  making  the  abstract,  through 
defect  of  memory,  in  the  person  who  now  i^ives  it, 
any  difference  at  all  should  be  perceived  from  the 
speech  as  it  was  spoken,  it  will  not,  the  editor  ima- 
gines, be  found  in  any  thing  which  mav  amount 
to  a  retraction  of  the  opinions  he  ttien  maintained, 
or  to  any  softening  in  the  expressions  in  which 
they  were  conveyed. 

Mr.  Burke  spoke  a  considerable  time  in  answer 
to  various  arguments  which  had  been  insisted  upon 
by  Mr.  Grenville  and  Mr.  Pitt,  for  keeping^  an 
encreascd  peace  establisliment,  and  against  an 
improper  jealousy  of  the  ministers,  in  whom  a 
full  confidence,  subject  to  responflibility,  ought  to 
be  placed  on  accoimt  of  their  knowledge  of  the 
real  situation  of  affairs ;  the  exact  stnte  of  which 
it  fref|uently  happened  that  tliey  could  not  dis- 
close, without  violating  the  constitutional  and 
political  secrecy,  necessary  to  die  well-bein>j  of 
their  country, 

Mr.  Burke  said  in  substance,  Tliat  confidence 
might  become  a  vice,  and  jealousy  a  virtue,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances.  That  confidence,  of  all 
t niblick  virtues,  was  the  most  dangerous,  and  jea- 
ousy  in  an  house  of  commons,  of  all  pubtick 
vices,  the  most  tolerable  ;  especially  where  the 
number  and  the  charge  of  standing  armies,  in  time 
of  peace,  was  the  question. 

That  in  tlie  annual  mutiny  bill,  the  annual  army 


was  declared  to  be  for  the  purpose  of 
tlie  balance  of  power  in  Europe.     The 
of  its  being  larger  or  smaller  depended.  I 
upon  the  true  state  of  tliat  balance.  If  the  < 
of  peace  establishments  demanded  of  ptrla 
agreed  witli  the  manifest  appearance  of 
lance ;  confidence  in  ministers,  as  to  the  ; 
lars,  would  be  very  proper.     If  the  encr 
not  at  all  supported  by  any  such  appes 
thought  great  jealousy  might  be,  and  ought  i 
entertained  on  that  subject. 

That  he  did  not  find,  on  a  review  of  all 
diat,  politically,  we  stood  in  the  smallest  dc 
danger  from  any  one  state  or  kingdom  it  i 
ed ;  nor  that  any  other  foreign   powen 
own  allies  were   likely  to  obtain  a 
preponderance  in  the  scale. 

Tliat  France  had  hitherto  been  our  firrt ' 
in  all  considerations  concerning   the 
power.     The  presence  or  absence  of  Fr 
tally  varied  every  sort  of  speculation 
that  balance. 

Tliat  France  is,  at  this  time,  in  a  polittn]  1 
to  be  considered  as  cxpungetl  out  of  tlw  sj 
Europe.      Whether  she  could  ever  affMtf  I 
again  as  a  leading  power,  was  not  eiiyto* 
mine:  but  at  present  he  considered  Franc*' 
politically  existing  ;  and  most  asAurtdly  it 
take  her  much  time  to  restore  her  to  W  f 
active  existence — Gallos  i/uotfitf  in  belUs^* 
audivimus,  might  possibly  be  the  lan^tuft  < 
rising  generation.    He  did  not  mean  toifcnt| 
it  was  nur  duty  to  keep  our  eye  On  that 
and  to  regulate  our  preparation  by  Uwi 
of  her  recovery. 

Tliat  it  was  to  her  strength ^  ncl  10  httfr*'! 


trwMltlif.  that  we  were  to  attend ;   1>ccau8e  re- 
i,  as  well  as  monarchies,  were  Busce|)tiblc' 
ibitioQ,  jealousy,  and  anger,  tlie  usual  causes 

if,  while  France  continued  in  tliis  swoon, 
lould    go  on  cncreasing  our  expences,  -we 
certainly  make  ourselves  less  a  match  for 
then  it  became  our  concern  to  arm. 
[tPiis  said,  tliat  as  she  had  speedily  fallen,  she 
;  speedily  rise  aj^din.     He  doubted  this.    Thai 
dl  from  an  height  was  with  an  accelerated 
ity ;  but  to  lift  a  weight  up  to  that  height 
sin  was  difticult,  and  opposed  by  the  laws  of 
il  and  political  gravitation. 
political  view,  France  was  low  indeed.   She 
every  thing,  even  to  her  name. 

inkfX  littore  truncus, 
inquc  humerii  caput,  ct  tine  nomine  corpus."' 

astojiished   at  it — ^he  was  alarmed  at  it 
trembled  at  tJie  uncertainty  of  all  Imman 
lUUies-s. 

ice  the  house  had  been  prorogued  in  the  sum- 

mch  work  was  done  in  France,     The  French 

icwn  themselves  the  ablest  architects  of  ruin 

lad  hitherto  existed  in  the  world.     In  that 

Iiort  space  of  time  tliey  had  completely  pull- 

>Mm   to   the   ground    iheir   monarchy,   their 

their  nobility,   their  law,  their  revenue, 

Lrniy,  their  navy,  their  commerce,  their  arts, 

Jjeir  manufactures.      They  had    done   their 

for  us  as  rivals,  in  a  way  in  which  twenty 

Ujcs  or  Blenheims  could  never  have  done  it. 

wc  absolute  conquerors,  and  France  to  lie 

ite  at  our  feet,  we  should  be  ashamed  to 

i»  commission  to  settle  their  affairs,  which 

impose  so  hard  a  law  upon  the  French,  and 

ictive  of  all  (heir  con  sequence  as  a  nation, 

iitbey  had  imposc<l  on  themselves. 

lec,  by  the  mere  circumstances  of  its  vicinity, 

en,  and  in  degree  always  must  be,  an  ob- 

>f  our  vigilance,  either  witli  regard  to  her 

power,  or  to  her  inHucnce  and  example. 

the  former  he  had  spoken  ;  as  to  the  hitter, 

Sxaroplc,)  he  should  say  a  few  words  :  for  by 

(ample  our  friendship  and  our  intercourse 

IthaU  nation  had  once  been,  and  might  again 

le,  more  dangerous  to  us  than  their  worst 

last  century,  Louis  the  Fourteenth  had 
n  greater  and  better  disciplined  mili- 
brce  than  ever  had  been  before  seen  in  Ku- 
iHnd  wiUi  it  a  perfect  despotism.     Though 
IcKpotixm  was  proudly  arrayed  in  manners, 
mry,  splendour,  magnificence,  and  even  co- 
over  witli  the  imposing  robes  of  science, 
im?,  and  arts,  it  was,  in  government,  nothing 
than  a  painteil  and  gilded  tyranny  ;  in  ro- 
ll a  hard,  fttern  intolerance,  the  fit  companion 
axdiary  to  the  despotick  tyranny  which  pre- 

.  Ilurlbr,  probftbly.  had  tn  hia  mind  Ihe  renmtnder  of  the 
'.•twl  wa»  ftlled  wiih  wme  wmRcnlnl  apprcheosiocv; 


tnu  pnami  tnlonim ; 
:  tulH.  Tntm.  tacam 


hie  exitus  ilium 
m,  et  proUpta  videutem 


vailed  in  its  government.  Tlie  same  character  of 
despotism  insinuated  itself  into  every  court  of  Eu- 
rope, the  same  spirit  of  disproportioned  magnifi- 
cence— the  same  luve  of  standing  armies,  above 
the  ability  of  the  people.  In  particular,  our  then 
sovereigns,  King  Charles  and  King  .Tames,  fell  in 
love  with  the  government  of  their  neighbour,  so 
flattering  to  the  pride  gf  kings.  A  similarity  of 
sentiments  brought  on  connexions  equally  danger- 
ous to  the  interests  and  liberties  of  their  country. 
It  were  well  that  the  infection  had  gone  no  farther 
than  the  throne.  The  admiration  of  a  government 
flourishing  and  successful,  unchecked  in  its  opera- 
tions, and  seeming  therefore  to  compass  its  objects 
more  speedily  and  effectually,  gained  somcdiing 
upon  all  ranks  of  people.  The  good  patriots  of 
that  day,  however,  struggled  against  it.  They 
sought  nothing  more  anxiously  tlian  to  break  on 
all  communication  witJi  France,  and  to  beget  a 
total  alienation  from  its  councils  and  its  example; 
which,  by  the  animosity  prevalent  between  the 
atettnrs  of  their  religious  system  and  the  asscrtors 
of  ours,  was  in  some  degree  effected. 

Tilts  day  the  evil  is  totally  changed  in  France : 
but  there  is  an  evil  there.  The  disease  is  altered  ; 
but  the  vicinity  of  the  two  countries  remains,  and 
must  remain ;  and  the  natural  mental  habits  of 
mankind  are  such,  that  the  prewnt  distemper  of 
France  is  fur  more  likely  to  be  contagious  than  the 
old  one;  for  it  is  not  quite  easy  to  spread  a  pas- 
sion for  servitude  among  tlie  people;  but  in  all 
evils  of  the  opposite  kmd  our  natural  inclinations 
are  flattered.  In  t!ie  case  of  despotism  there  is 
the  faedum  crimen  scrviiutis  ;  in  the  lust  the  falsa 
species  libertatis ;  and  accordingly,  as  the  histo- 
rian says,  pronis  aurihtis  accipitur. 

In  the  last  age  we  were  in  danger  of  being  en- 
tangled by  die  example  of  France  in  the  net  of  a 
releultess  despotism.  It  is  not  necessary  to  say  any 
thiug  upon  that  example.  It  exists  no  longer. 
Our  present  danger  from  the  example  of  a  people, 
whose  character  knows  no  medium,  is,  with  re- 
gard to  government,  a  danger  from  anarchy  ;  a 
danger  of  being  led  through  an  admiration  of  suc- 
cessful fraud  and  violence,  to  an  intitation  of  tlie 
excesses  of  an  irrational,  unprincipled,  proscribing, 
confiscating,  plundering,  ferocious,  bloody,  and 
tyrannical  democracy.  On  the  side  of  religion, 
the  danger  of  their  example  is  no  longer  from 
intolerance,  but  from  atheism  ;  a  foul,  unnatural 
vice,  foe  to  all  the  dignity  and  cotisolution  of  m:in- 
khid  ;  which  seems  in  France,  for  a  long  time,  to 
have  been  embodied  into  a  faction,  accredited, 
and  almost  avowed. 

These  are  our  present  dantrcrs  from  France  :  but, 
in  his  opinion,  tne  very  worst  purl  of  tlie  example 
set,  is  in  the  late  assumption  of  citizenship  by  the 
army,  and  the  whole  of  the  arrangement,  or  rather 
disarrangement,  of  their  military. 

He  was  sorry  tliat  his  right  honourable  friend 
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(Mr.  Fox)  had  dropped  even  a  word  expressive  of 
exultation  on  liiat  circumstance  ;  or  that  Ite  seemed 
of  opinion  that  the  objection  from  standing  armies 
was  at  aJl  lessened  by  it.  He  attributed  this  opi- 
nion of  Mr,  Fox  entirely  to  his  known  zeal  for 
tlie  best  of  all  causes,  Liberty.  That  it  was  with 
a  pain  inexpressible  he  was  obliged  to  have  even 
the  shadow  of  a  difference  witli  las  friend,  whose 
authority  would  aKvays  be  great  with  him,  and 
witli  all  thinking  people — Qu«e  maxima  semper 
censehir  nobis,  et  erit  quis  maxima  semper. — His 
confidence  in  Mr.  Fox  was  such,  and  so  ample, 
as  to  be  almost  implirit.  That  he  was  not  ashamed 
to  tivow  tlmt  degree  of  docility.  That  when  the 
choice  is  well  made,  it  strengthens  instead  of  op- 
pres(ting  our  intellect.  That  he  who  caKs  in  the 
aid  of  an  equal  understanding  doubles  his  own. 
He  who  profits  of  a  superioiir  understanding  raises 
his  powers  to  a  level  with  the  height  of  tlie  snpe- 
rinur  understanding  he  unites  with.  He  had  found 
the  benefit  of  such  a  junction,  and  would  not  light- 
ly depart  from  it.  He  wished  almost,  on  all  oc- 
casions, that  his  sentiments  were  understood  to  be 
conveyed  in  Mr.  Fox's  words  ;  and  he  wished,  as 
amongst  the  greatest  benefits  he  could  %vi.sh  the 
country,  an  eminent  share  of  power  to  that  right 
honourable  gentleman  ;  because  he  knew,  that,  to 
his  gjeat  and  masterly  understanding,  he  had  join- 
ed the  greatest  possible  degree  of  that  natural 
modenition,  which  is  the  best  corrective  of  |K)wer; 
that  he  was  of  the  most  artle.ss,  candid,  open,  and 
benevolent  disposition ;  disinterested  in  the  ex- 
treme; of  a  temper  mild  and  placable  even  to  a 
fault ;  without  one  drop  of  gall  in  his  whole  con- 
stitution, 

That  the  house  must  perceive,  from  his  coming 
fonvard  to  mark  an  expression  or  two  of  his  best 
friend,  how  anxious  he  was  to  keep  the  distemper 
of  France  from  the  least  countenance  in  England, 
where  he  was  sure  some  wicked  persons  had  shewn 
a  strong  disposition  to  recommend  an  imitation  of 
the  French  spirit  of  reform.  He  was  so  strongly 
opposed  to  any  the  least  tendency  towards  the 
means  of  introducing  a  democracy  like  theirs,  as 
well  as  to  the  end  itself,  that  much  as  it  would 
afHict  him,  If  such  a  thing  could  be  attempted,  and 
that  any  friend  of  his  could  concur  in  such  mea- 
sures, (he  was  far,  very  far,  from  believing  they 
could,)  he  would  abandon  hia  best  friends,  and 
join  with  his  worst  enemies  to  oppose  cither  the 
means  or  the  end  ;  and  to  resist  all  violent  exer- 
tions of  the  spirit  of  innovation,  so  distant  from 
all  principles  of  true  and  safe  reforntation  ;  a  spirit 
well  calculated  to  overturn  states,  but  jjerfectly  i 
unfit  to  amend  them, 

Tliat  he  was  no  enemy  to  reformation.  Almost 
every  business  in  which  he  was  much  concerned, 
from  the  first  day  he  sat  in  that  house  to  that 
hour,  wan  a  business  of  reformation  ;  and  when  he 
had  not  been  employed  in  correcting,  he  had  been 
employed  in  resisting,  abuses.  Some  traces  of  tliis 
spirit  m  him  now  stand  on  their  statute  book.  In 
his  opinion,  any  thing  which  unnecessarily  lore  to 
pieces  the  coiiiexlure  of  the  state,  not  only  pre- 
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vented  all  real  reformation,  but  int 
which  would  call,  but  perhaps  coil  in 
new  reformation. 

That  he  thought  the  French  nation' 
What  they  valued  themselves  on, 
to  them.  They  had  gloried  (and  sor 
England  had  thought  fit  to  take  &har 
glory)  in  making  a  revolution  ;  as  if 
were  good  tilings  in  themselves.  AH 
and  all  the  crimes,  of  tlie  anarchy  which ' 
revolution,  which  attend  its  progress,  ar 
may  virtually  attend  it  in  its  establisbm 
for  nothing  with  the  lovers  of  revolutid 
French  have  made  their  way,  through  tM 
tion  of  their  country,  to  a  bad  constitnl 
they  were  absolutely  in  possession  of  a  g( 
They  were  in  possession  of  it  tJie  day  liieiiti 
in  separate  orders.  Their  business,  had  tt 
cither  virtuous  or  wise,  or  liad  they 
their  own  judgment,  was  to  secure 
and  independence  of  the  states,  ai 
orders,  under  the  monarch  on  tlie  ihi 
then  tlieir  duty  to  redress  grievances. 

Instead  of  redressing  grievances,  and 
the  fabrick  of  their  state,  to  which  they 
by  their  monarch,  and  sent  by  their 
were  made  to  take  a  very  different 
first  destroyed  all  the  balances 
which  sen'e  to  fix  tlie  state,  and  to 
direction ;  and  which  furnish  sure  coi 
any  violent  spirit  which  may  prevail  in  U 
orders.    These  balances  existed  in  their 
stitution  ;  and  in  the  constitution  of 
and  in  the  constitution  of  all  the  couoi 
rope.    These  tJiey  rashly  destroyed, 
melted  down  the  whole  into  one  incoi 
connected  mass. 

When  they  had  done  this,  they  in 
with  the  most  atrocious  perfidy  and  bi 
faitli  among  men,  laid  the  axe  to  tlie 
property,  and  consequently  of  all  na 
perity,  by  the  principles  they  establi^i 
example  they  set,  in  confiscating'  all  tbe 
of  the  church.     They  made  and 
institute  and  ditfest  of  anarchy,  c 
man,  in  such  a  pedantick  abuse  of  eleiD 
ciplcs  as  would  have  disgraced  boys  at 
this  declaration  of  rights  was  worse  tk 
and  pedantick  in  them  ;  as  by  their  n 
thortly  they  systematically  destroyed 
of  authority  by  opinion,  religious  or  cit 
minds  of  the  people.  By  this  mad  deck 
subverted  the  state;  and  brought  on  sm 
ties  as  no  rountrv.  witliout  a   long  wj 
been  known  to  suffer;  and  which  may 
produce  such  a  war,  and  perhaps,  man^ 

With  them  the  question  was  not  M 
potism  and  liberty.  The  sacrifice  tin 
the  peace  and  power  of  their  couni 
made  on  the  altar  of  freedom.  Frcsfdl 
bettor  security  for  freedom  than  thai 
taken,  they  might  have  had  without 
at  all.  They  brought  themselves  into 
lamities  they  suffer,  not  tlmt  througfa 
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t  obtain  a  British  constitution  ;  they  plunged 
lelves  headlong^  into  those  calamities,  to  prc- 
lhemselve»  from  scllling  into  thut  constitution, 
to  any  thins:  resctnbliiig:  it. 
Iftt  if  they  sliould  perfeclly  succeed  in  what 
pose,  as  lliey  are  likely  eiioup;h  to  do,  and 
h  a  democracy,  or  a  mob  of  democracies, 
untry  circumstanced  like  France,  they  will 
tail  a  very  bad  government — a  very  bad  spe- 
I  of  tyranny. 

ft  the  worst  effect  of  nil  their  proceeding 
J  their  military,  which    was    rendered    an 
for    every    purpose  but    that    of  defence. 
tl  if  the  question  was,  whether  soldiers  were 
brgct  they  were  citizens,  as  an  abstract  pro- 
On»  he  could  have  no  difference  about  it ; 
lb  as  it  is  usual,  when  abstract  principles  are 
applied,  much  was  to   be  thought  on  the 
tr  of  uniting  the  character  of  citizen  and  sot- 
But  as  applied  to  the  events  which  had  hap- 
in  France,  where  the  abstract  principle  was 
td   with  its  circumstances,  he  thought  that 
[lend  would  agree  with  him,  that  what  was 
there    furnished    no   matter   of  exultation, 
in  the  act  or  the  example.      These  soldiers 
Dot   citizens;   but  base  hireling  mutineers, 
Dercenary  sordid  deserters,  wholly  destitute 
'  honourable  principle.     Their  conduct  was 
the  fruits  of  that  anarchick  spirit,  from  the 
tif  >vbich  a  democracy  itself  was  to  be  resort- 
by  those  who  were  the  least  dis[x>scd  to  that 
BJ  a  fon  of  refuge.     It  was  not  an  army  in 
and  with   discipline,  and  embodied  under 
ipectable  patriot  citizens  of  the  state  in  rc- 
[  tyranny.     Nothing  like  it.     Itwasthecase 
nmoD  soldiere  deserting  from  tlicir  officers, 
^  a  furious  licentious  populace.     It  was  a  de- 
to  a  cause,  the  leal  object  of  which  w:is  to 
kU  those  institutions,  and  to  break  all  those 
tons,  natural  and  civil,  that  regulate  and 
jogellier  the  community  by  a  chain  of  sub- 
to  raise  soldiers  against  their  officers : 
inst  their  masters  ;  tradesmen  against 
;  artificers  against  their  employers; 
npiinst  their  landlords;  curates  against 
ops  ;  and  children  against  tlicir  parents. 
cause  of  theirs  was  not  an  enemy  to  ser- 
but  to  society. 
wUhcd  tlie  house  to  consider,  how  the  mem- 
uld   like  to  have  their  mansions   pulled 
pillaged,  their  persons  abused,  insulted, 
ved;   their  title  deeds  brought  out  and 
before  their  faces,  and  themselves  and  their 
driven  to    seek   refuge    in  every  nation 
>ut  Europe,  for  no  other  reason  than  this, 
ithout  any  fault  of  tlieirs,  ihcy  were  born 
n,  and  men  of  properly,  and  were  sus- 
f  a  desire  to  preserve  their  consideration 
estates.     The  desertion  in  France  was  to 
inablesedition,^  the  very  professed  prin- 
which  was  an  implacable  hostility  to  nobi* 
gentry,  and  whose  savage  war-whnop  was 
riMloerate"  by  which  senseless,  bloody  cry^ 
arc  nraai  to  obey  tbe  king,  the  natioo,  and  Uie  In  w. 


tlrey  animated  one  another  to  rapine  and  murder; 
whilst  abetted  by  ambitious  men  of  another  class, 
they  were  crushing  every  thing  respectable  and 
virtuous  in  their  nation,  and  to  their  power  dts- 
gracitig  almost  every  name,  by  which  we  formerly 
knew  there  was  such  a  country  in  the  world  aft 
France. 

He  knew  too  well,  and  he  felt  as  much  as  any 
man,  how  difficult  it  was  to  accommodate  a  stand- 
ing army  to  a  free  constitution,  or  to  any  consti- 
tution. An  armed,  disciplined  body  b,  in  its 
essence,  dangerous  to  liberty;  undisciplined,  it  is 
ruinous  to  society.  Its  component  parts  are,  in 
the  latter  case,  neither  good  citizens  nor  trood  sol- 
diers. What  have  they  thought  of  in  Franco, 
under  such  a  difficulty  as  almost  puu  the  human 
faculties  to  a  stand  ?  They  have  put  their  army 
under  such  n  variety  of  principles  of  dutv,  that  it 
is  more  likely  to  breed  litigants,  pettifoggers,  and 
mutineers,  than  soldiers.*  They  have  set  up,  to 
balance  their  crown  army,  another  army,  deriving 
under  another  authority,  called  a  municipal  army  — 
a  balance  of  armies,  not  of  orders.  These  latter 
they  have  destroyed  with  every  mark  of  insult  and 
oppression.  Stales  may,  and  they  will  best,  exist 
with  a  partition  of  civil  powers.  Armies  cannot  ex- 
ist under  a  divided  command.  This  state  of  things 
he  thought,  in  effect,  a  stale  of  war,  or.  at  best, 
but  a  truce  instead  of  peace,  in  the  country. 

What  a  dreadful  thing  is  a  standing  army  for 
the  conduct  of  the  whole  or  any  part  of  which  no 
man  is  responsible !  In  the  present  slate  of  the 
French  crown  array,  is  the  crown  responsible  for 
the  whole  of  it  ?  Is  there  any  general  who  can  be 
responsible  for  the  obedience  of  a  brigade  ?  Any 
colonel  for  that  of  a  regiment  ?  Any  captain  for 
that  of  a  company  ?  And  as  to  the  municipal  army, 
reinforced  as  it  is  by  the  new  citizen-deserters, 
under  whose  command  are  they  ?  Have  we  not 
seen  them,  not  led  by,  but  dragging;,  their  nominal 
commander  with  a  rope  about  his  neck,  when  they, 
or  those  whom  they  accompanied,  proceeded  to 
the  most  atrocious  acts  of  treason  and  murder  ? 
Are  any  of  these  armies  ?  Are  any  of  tliese  citi- 
zens ? 

We  have  in  such  a  difficulty  as  that  of  fitting  a 
standing  array  to  the  state,  he  conceived,  done 
much  better.  We  have  not  distracted  our  army 
by  divided  principles  of  obedience.  We  have  put 
them  under  a  single  authority,  with  a  simple  (our 
common)  oath  of  fidelity  ;  and  we  keep  the  whole 
under  our  annual  inspection.  This  was  doing  all 
that  could  be  safely  done. 

Fie  felt  some  concern  that  this  strange  thing, 
called  a  Revolution  in  Franre,  should  be  com- 
pared with  the  glorious  event  commonly  called  the 
Revolution  in  England  ;  and  the  conduct  of  the 
soldiery,  on  that  occasion,  compared  with  the  be- 
haviour of  some  of  the  troops  of  France  in  tlie  pre- 
sent instance.  At  that  period  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
a  prince  of  the  blood-voyal  in  England,  was  called 
m  by  the  flower  of  the  English  urislucracy  to  de- 
fend its  ancient  constitution,  and  not  to  level  all 
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dislinctions.  To  this  prince,  so  invited,  tlie  aristo- 
cratick  leaders  who  commanded  the  iroops  went 
over  with  their  several  corps,  in  bodies,  to  the 
dehverer  of  their  coimtry.  Aristocralick  leaders 
broui^ht  up  the  corps  of  citizens  who  newly  en- 
listed ill  this  cause.  Mihtary  obedience  chfin|i;:ed 
its  object;  but  military  discipline  was  not  f"»r 
a  moment  interrupted  in  its  principK".  Tlie 
troops  were  ready  for  war,  but  indisposed  to 
mutiny. 

Btit  as  the  conduct  of  the  English  armies  was 
dirt'erent,  so  was  that  of  the  whole  English  nation 
at  that  time.  In  truth,  the  circumstances  of  our 
revolution  (us  it  is  called)  and  tJiat  of  France  are 
just  the  reverse  of  each  other  in  alniost  every  par- 
ticular, and  in  the  whole  spirit  of  the  transaction. 
With  us  it  was  the  case  of  a  legal  monarch  at- 
tempting arbitrary  power — in  France  it  is  the  case, 
of  an  arbitrary  monarch,  beginning,  from  what- 
ever cause,  to  le^lize  his  aulhority.  The  one  was 
to  be  resisted »  the  other  was  to  be  managed  and 
directed;  but  in  neither  case  was  the  order  of 
the  state  to  be  changed,  lest  government  might  be 
ruined,  which  ouj^'ht  only  to  be  corrected  and  le- 
galized. With  us  we  got  rid  of  the  man,  and  pre- 
served the  constituent  parts  of  the  state.  Tnere 
tliey  get  rid  of  the  constituent  parts  of  the  stale, 
and  keep  the  man.  What  we  did  was  in  truth  and 
substance,  and  in  a  constitutional  light,  a  revolu- 
tion, not  made,  hut  prevented.  We  took  solid 
securities  ;  we  settled  doubtful  questions ;  we  cor- 
rected anomalies  in  our  law.  In  the  stable,  fun- 
damental parts  of  our  constitution  we  made  no  | 
revolution  ;  no,  nor  any  alteration  at  all.  Wc  did 
not  impair  the  monarchv-  Perhaps  it  might  be 
shewn  that  we  strengthened  It  very  considerably,  i 
The  nation  kept  the  same  ranks,  the  same  orders, 
the  same  privileges,  the  same  francliises,  the  same 
rules  for  property,  the  same  subordinations,  the 
same  order  in  the  law,  in  the  revenue,  and  in  the 
magistracy;  the  same  lords,  the  same  commons, 
the  same  corporations,  the  same  electors. 

The  clmrch  was  not  impaired.  Her  estates,  her 
majesty,  her  splendour,  her  orders  and  gradations, 
continued  the  same.  She  was  preserved  in  her 
full  efliriencv,  and  cleared  only  of  a  certain  into- 
h.-rance,  which  was  her  weakness  and  disfrrace. 
The  church  and  the  state  were  the  same  after  the 
Revolution  that  they  were  before,  but  better  se- 
cured ill  every  part. 

Was  little  done  because  a  revolution  was  not 
made  in  the  constitution  ?  No  !  Every  thing  was 
done  ;  because  we  commenced  with  reparation,  not 
with  ruin.  Accordingly  the  state  flourished.  In- 
stead of  laying  as  dead,  in  a  sort  of  trance,  or 
exposed,  as  some  others,  in  an  epileptic  fit,  to  the 

Iiity  or  derision  of  the  world,  for  her  wild,  ridicu- 
ous,  convulsive  movements,  impotent  to  every 
purpose  but  that  of  clashing  out  her  brains  against 
the  pavement.  Great  Britain  rose  above  the  stand- 
ard even  ot'  her  former  self.  An  ora  of  a  more 
improved  doniestick  prosperity  then  commenced, 
and  still  continues  not  only  unimpaired,  hut 
growing,  under  the  wasting  hand  of  time.    All  the 


energies  of  the  country  were  awake 
never  preserved  a  firmer  countenai 
vigorous  arm,  to  ail  her  enemies,  andJ 
rivals.  Europe  under  her  respired 
Every  where  she  appeared  as  the  pre 
tor,  or  avenger,  of  liberty.  A  war 
supported  against  fortune  itself.  The 
Ryswick,  which  first  limited  the  power  i 
was  soon  after  made :  the  grand  ail 
shortly  followed,  which  shook  to  tlie  dd 
the  dreadful  power  which  menaced  tl 
dence  of  mankind.  The  states  of  Emi 
happy  under  the  shade  of  a  great  and  61 
nurchy,  which  knew  how  to  be  great  witic 
dangering  its  own  peace  at  home,  or  the  i 
or  external  peace  of  any  of  its  neighboma 

Mr.  Burke  said  he  should  have  felt  veipjj 
suntiy  if  he  had  not  delivered  these  sera 
He  was  near  the  end  of  his  natural,  proinbl 
nearer  the  end  of  his  political,  career  ;  tiull 
weak  and  weary ;  and  wished  for  rest.  T 
was  little  disposed  to  controversies,  or  • 
called  a  detailed  opposition.  That  ot  hiftij 
life,  if  he  couki  not  do  something  bv  soH 
weight  of  opinion,  natural  or  acquired,  il« 
less  and  indecorous  to  attempt  any  tiling  t^ 
struggle.  Turpe  seiier  miles.  That  la 
that  reason  little  attended  the  army  b^| 
that  of  the  revenue,  or  almost  any  other  ml 
detail ,  for  some  years  past.  That  lie  had,  JM 
his  task.  He  was  far  from  condemnin^i 
position ;  on  the  contrar)',  he  most 
plauded  it,  where  a  just  occasion  existed  I 
gentlemen  had  vigour  and  capacit| 
W  Fie  re  a  great  occasion  occurred  J 
while  he  continued  in  parliames 
amongst  the  most  active  and  the  most 
he  hoped  he  had  shewn  on  a  late 
respect  to  the  constitution  itself,  he 
alterations  in  it.  Happv  if  he  lefl  it  no%\ 
for  any  share  he  had  taken  in  its  servir«J 

Mr.  Fox  then  rose,  and  declared,  in  : 
that  so  far  as  regarded  the  P'rench  army) 
no  farther  than  the  general   principle^ 
that  army  shewed  itself  indi.spose<J  to  ' 
stnimenl  in  the  servitude  of  their  fellow 
but  did  not  enter  into  the  particulars  of  til 
duct.     He  declared,  that  lie  did  not 
mocracy.     That  lie    always    tiiought 
simple,  unbalanced  governments  bad ; 
narchy,  simple  aristocracy,  simple  desiw 
hehl  them  all  imperfect  or  vicious:  all 
by  themselves  :  the  composition  alone 
That  these  had    been    always  his   pnn 
which  he  had  agreed  with  his  friend  Mr, 
whom  he  said  many  kind  and  flatitrii 
which  iMr.  Burke,  I  take  it  for  gnntr-d,' 
himself  too    well   to  tliink   he   mtatk 
tiling  hut  Mr.  Fox's  acknowled^ 
Mr.  i'ox  thought,  however,  tliaC 
Mr.  Burke  was  rather  carried  too  fiirbfl 
to  innovation. 

I\lr.  Burke  said,  ho  well  knew  that 
been  Mr.    Fox's    invariable  opini 
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e  a  sure  ground  for  the  confidence  of  hU  coun- 
But  he  had  been  fearful,  tltat  cabals  of  very 
erent  intentions  would  be  ready  to  make  use  of 
great  name,  against  his  character  and  senti- 
QtB,  in  order  to  derive  a  credit  to  their  destruc- 
e  machinations. 

If  r.  Sheridan  then  rose,  and  made  a  lively  and 
lN)uent  speech  against  Mr.  Burke ;  in  which, 
>ODg  other  things,  he  said  that  Mr.  Burke  had 
Wled  the  national  assembly  of  France,  and  had 
lit  out  reflections  on  such  characters  as  those  of 
It  Marquis  de  la  Fayette  and  Mr.  Bailly. 
Hr.  Burke  said,  that  he  did  not  libel  the  national 
lembly  of  France,  whom  he  considered  very  little 
the  discussion  of  these  matters.  That  he  thought 
the  substantial  power  resided  in  the  republick 
Paris,  whose  authority  guided,  or  whose  ex- 
ple  was  followed  by,  all  the  republicks  of  France, 
s   republick  of  Paris  had  an  army  under  their 


orders,  and  not  under  those  of  tlie  national 
assembly. 

N.  B.  As  to  the  particular  gentlemen,  I  do  not 
remember  that  Mr.  Burke  mentioned  either  of 
them — certainly  not  Mr.  Bailly.  He  alluded,  un- 
doubtedly, to  die  case  of  the  Marquis  de  la  Fay- 
ette ;  but  whether  what  he  asserted  of  him  be  a 
libel  on  him,  must  be  left  to  those  who  are  ac- 
quainted witli  the  business. 

Mr.  Pitt  concluded  the  debate  with  becoming 
gravity  and  dignity,  and  a  reserve  on  both  sides  of 
the  question,  as  related  to  France,  fit  for  a  person 
in  a  ministerial  situation.  He  said,  that  what  he 
had  spoken  only  regarded  France  when  she  should 
unite,  which  he  raUier  thought  she  soon  might, 
with  the  liberty  she  had  acquired,  the  blessings  of 
law  and  order.  He,  too,  said  several  civil  things 
concerning  the  sentiments  of  Mr.  Burke,  as  ap- 
plied to  this  country. 


It  may  not  bp  unnecessary  to  inform  the 
Reader,  that  the  following  Reflections  had  their 
orig'in  in  a  correspondence  between  the  Author  and 
a  very  young;  gentleman  at  Paris,  who  did  hiin  the 
honour  of  deairinp:  his  opinion  upon  the  important 
transactions,  which  then,  and  have  ever  since,  so 
much  occupied  the  attention  of  all  men.  An  an- 
swer was  written  some  time  in  the  month  of  Octo- 
ber 17S9;  but  it  was  kept  back  upon  prudential 
considerations.  That  letter  is  alluded  to  in  tlie 
beg'inninjf  of  the  following  slieets.  It  has  been 
since  forwarded  to  the  person  to  whom  it  was  ad- 
dressed. The  reasons  for  tlic  delay  in  sending:  it 
were  assigned  in  a  short  letter  to  the  same  gentle- 
man. This  produced  on  his  part  a  new  and  press- 
ing application  for  the  Author's  sentiments. 


The  Author  began  a  second  and  niofvjl 
cussion  on  the  subject.  This  be  had  soiDe( 
of  publishing  early  in  tlie  last  spring: 
matter  gaining  upon  him,  he  found 
had  undertaken  not  only  far  exceeded  thfti 
of  a  letter,  but  that  its  importance  requir«f  i 
a  more  detailed  consideration  than  at  that 
he  had  any  leisure  to  bestow  upon  it.  Ho* 
having  thrown  down  his  first  thoughts  io  dx 
of  a  letter,  and,  indeed,  when  he  sat  down  toi 
having  intended  it  for  a  private  letter,  he  k» 
difficult  to  change  the  form  of  address,  *k 
sentiments  had  grown  into  a  greater  ei 
had  received  another  direction.  A  diffe 
he  is  sensible,  might  be  more  favourable! 
niodious  division  and  distribution  of  his  i 


De.ak  Sir, 

You  are  pleased  to  call  again,  and  with  some 
earnestness,  for  my  thoughts  on  the  late  proceed- 
ings in  France.  I  will  not  give  you  reason  to  ima- 
gine that  I  think  my  sentiments  of  such  value  as 
to  wish  myself  to  be  solicited  about  them.  They 
are  of  too  little  consequence  to  be  very  anxiously 
either  communicated  or  withheld.  Jt  was  from 
iiltcntion  to  you,  and  to  you  only,  that  I  hesitated 
at  the  time  when  you  first  desired  to  receive  them, 
In  the  first  letter  1  had  the  honour  to  write  to  yon, 
and  which  at  length  I  send,  I  wrote  neither  for, 
nor  from,  any  dfscription  of  men  ;  nor  shall  I  in 
this.  My  errours,  if  any,  arc  my  own.  My  repu- 
tation alone  is  to  answer  for  tliem. 

You  sec,  Sir»  by  the  long  letter  I  have  trans- 


mitted to  you,  thattliough  I  do  roost 
ttiat  France  nmy  be  animated  by  aspinti 
liberty,  and  that  I  think  you  bouna,  tn 
policy,  to    provide  a  permanent  body  is 
that  spirit  may  reside,  and  an  effectual 
which  it  may  act,  it  is  my  mtsfoitucic  toi 
great  doubts  concerning  several  mattrul  | 
your  tate  transactions. 

You  imagined,  when  you  wrote  laiit.t 
possibly   be   reckoned    among   the  aft 
certain  proceedings  in  France,  froj 
puhlick  sc.tl  of  sanction  they  hare 
two  clubs  of  gentlemen  in  London,  i 
stitutiunal  Society,  and  iJie  Revolution 

I  certainly  have  the  honour  to 
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M  than  one,  in  which  the  constitution  of  this 
gdoni,  and  the  principles  of  the  g^Iorioiis  Revo- 
ion,  are  held  in  hig^h  reverence  ;    and   I  reckon 
•elf  amon£r  the  most  forward  in  my  zeal  for 
iotaining;  that  constitution  and  those  principles 
fteir  utmost  purity  and  vigour.     It  is  because  I 
fo  that  I  tliink  it  necessary  for  me  that  tfiere 
luld  be  no  mistake.     Those  who  cultivate  the 
Bory  of  our  Revolution,  and  those  who  are  at- 
to  the  constitution  of  this  kingxiora,  will 
'good  rare  how  they  are  invfjlved  with  per- 
who  under  the  pretext  of  zeal  towards  the 
ution  and  constitution  too  fre(]uently  wan- 
in  their  true  principles;   and  are  ready  on 
occasion  to  depart  from  the  firm  but  cautious 
liberate  spirit  which  produced  the  one,  and 
presides  in  the  other.      Before  I  proceed 
iwer  the  more  material  particulars  in  your 
I  shall  beg  leave  to  give  you  such  iufonna- 
I  have  been  able  to  obtain  of  the  two  clubs 
ha\e  ihouk'ht  proper,  as  bodies,  to  interfere 
concerns  of  France ;  first  assuring  you,  that 
not,  and  that  I  have  never  been,  a  member 
r  of  those  societies. 

first,  callintjitselftheConstitutional  Society, 
ricty  for  Constitutional  Information,  or  by 
Kuch  title,  is,  I  believe,  of  seven  or  eight  years 
ng.  The  institution  of  this  society  appears 
of  a  charitable,  and  so  far  of  a  laudable,  na- 
it  was  intended  for  the  circulation,  at  the 
ice  df  the  members,  of  many  books,  which 
Ihers  would  be  at  the  expence  of  buying ; 
ihicb  might  lie  on  the  hands  of  the  bookseU- 
ihe  great  loss  of  an  useful  body  of  men. 
the  IxH^ks,  so  charitably  circulated,  were 
charitably  read,  is  more  than  I  know. 
Hj  several  of  them  have  been  exported  to 
and,  like  goods  not  in  request  here,  mav 
jfou  have  found  a  market.  I  have  heard 
'talk  of  the  lijjhls  to  be  drawn  from  books 
ire  Mnt  from  hence,  VVhat  improvements 
jBve  had  in  their  passage  (as  it  is  said  some 
are  meliorated  by  crossing  the  sea)  I  can- 
D  :  but  I  never  heard  a  man  of  common 
fcenl»  or  the  least  degree  of  information,  speak 
d  in  praise  of  the  greater  part  of  the  publica- 
citctilated  by  that  society ;  nor  have  their 
dings  been  accounted,  except  by  some  of 
*v«9,  as  of  any  serious  consetpience. 
national  assembly  seems  to  entertain  much 
opinion  that  I  do  of  this  poor  charitable 
As  a  nation,  you  reserved  the  whole  stock 
■  ut  acknowleili^ments  for  the  Revo- 
.  wlif-n  their  fellows  in  the  Consti- 
wrre,  m  equity,  entitled  to  some  share, 
hai'e  selected  the  Revolution  Society  as 
object  of  your  national  thanks  and 
will  think  me  excusable  in  making  its 
ct  the  subject  of  my  observations.  The 
Assembly  of  France  has  given  importance 
gentlemen  by  adopting  them  :  and  they 
the  favour,  by  acting  as  a  committee  in 
id  for  extending  the  principles  of  the  Na- 
mbly.    Henceforward  we  must  consider 


them  as  a  kind  of  privileged  persons;  as  no  in- 
considerable members  in  the  diplomatick  body. 
This  is  one  among  the  revolutions  which  have 
given  splendour  to  obscurity,  and  distinction  to 
undtscerned  merit.  Until  very  lately  I  do  not  re- 
collect to  have  heard  of  tliis  club.  I  am  quite  sure 
that  it  never  occupied  a  moment  of  my  tlioughts : 
nor,  I  believe,  thnse  of  any  person  out  of  their 
own  set.  I  find,  upon  enquiry,  that»on  the  anni- 
versary of  the  Revolution  in  IfiSS,  a  club  of  dis- 
senters, but  of  what  denomination  I  know  not, 
have  long  had  the  custom  of  hearing  a  sermon  in 
one  of  their  churches ;  and  tliat  afterwards  they 
spent  the  day  cheerfully,  as  other  clubs  do,  at  the 
tavern.  But  I  never  heard  that  any  publick  mea- 
sure, or  political  system,  much  less  that  the  merits 
of  the  constitution  of  any  foreign  nation,  had 
been  the  subject  of  a  forma!  proceeding  at  their 
festivals;  until,  to  my  inexpressible  surprise,  I 
found  them  in  a  sort  of  publick  capacity,  by  a 
congratulatory  address,  giving  an  authoritative 
sanction  to  the  proceedings  of  the  N;itional  As- 
sembly in  France. 

In  the  ancient  principles  and  conduct  of  the 
club,  so  far  at  least  as  they  were  declared,  I  see 
nothing  to  which  t  could  take  exception.  I  think 
it  very  probable,  that  for  some  purpose,  new  mem- 
bers may  have  entered  among  them ;  and  that 
some  truly  christian  jx>liticians,  who  love  to  dis- 
pense benefits,  but  are  careful  to  conceal  the  liand 
which  distributes  the  dole,  may  have  made  them 
Uie  instruments  of  their  pious  designs.  What- 
ever I  may  have  reason  to  suspect  concerning 
private  management,  I  shall  speak  of  nothing  as 
of  a  certainty  but  what  is  publick. 

For  one,  I  should  be  sorry  to  be  thought,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  concerned  in  their  proceed- 
ings. I  certainly  take  my  full  share,  along  witli 
the  rest  of  the  world,  in  my  individual  and  pri- 
vate capacity,  in  speculating  on  what  has  been 
done,  or  is  doing,  on  the  publick  stage,  in  any 
place  ancient  or  modern  ;  in  tlve  republick  of 
Rome,  or  the  republick  of  Paris ;  but  having  no 
general  apostolical  mission,  being  a  citizen  of  a 
particular  state,  and  being  bound  up,  in  a  con- 
siderable  degree,  by  its  publick  will,  I  should  think 
it  at  least  improper  anti  irregular  for  me  to  open  a 
formal  publick  correspondence  with  the  actual 
government  of  a  foreign  nation,  without  the  ex- 
press authority  of  the  government  under  which  I 
live. 

I  should  be  still  more  unwilling  to  enter  into 
that  correspondence  under  any  tiling  like  an 
equivocal  description,  which  to  many,  unacquaint- 
ed  with  our  usages,  might  make  the  address,  in 
which  I  joined,  appear  as  the  act  of  persons  in  some 
sort  of  corporate  capacity,  acknowledged  by  the 
laws  of  this  kingdom,  and  authorized  to  speak  the 
sense  of  some  part  of  it.  On  account  of  the  am- 
biguity and  uncertainly  of  unauthorized  general 
descriptions,  and  of  the  deceit  which  may  l>o  prac- 
tised under  them,  and  not  from  mere  formality. 
the  house  of  commons  would  reject  the  nioftt 
sneaking  petition  for  tJie  most  trifling  object,  un- 
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der  tliat  mode  of  signature  to  which  you  have 
thrown  open  the  foldinoj  doors  of  your  presence 
chamber,  and  liave  ushered  into  your  National 
Assembly  witli  as  much  ferenioiiy  and  parade,  and 
•with  as  great  a  bustle  of  applause,  as  if  you  had 
been  visited  by  the  whole  representative  majesty  of 
the  whole  Eng-Ush  nation.  If  what  this  society 
has  thought  proper  to  send  forth  had  been  a  piece 
of  argument,*  it  would  have  signified  little  whos« 
argument  it  was.  It  would  be  neither  the  more 
nor  the  less  convincinpf  on  account  of  the  party  it 
came  from.  But  this  ts  only  a  vote  and  resolu- 
tion. It  stands  solely  on  authority;  and  in  this 
case  it  is  the  mere  authority  of  individuals,  few  of 
whom  appear.  Their  signatures  ought,  in  my 
opinion,  to  have  been  annexed  to  their  instrument. 
The  world  would  then  have  the  means  of  knowing 
how  many  tliey  are  ;  who  they  are ;  and  of  what 
valae  their  opinions  may  be,  from  their  personal 
abilities,  from  their  knowledge,  their  experience, 
or  their  lead  and  authority  in  this  state.  To  me, 
who  am  but  a  plain  man,  the  proceeding;  looks  a 
little  too  refined,  and  too  injjcnious;  it.  has  too 
much  the  air  of  a  political  stratagem,  adopted  for 
liie  sake  of  giving^,  under  a  high-sounding  name, 
an  importance  to  the  publick  declarations  of  this 
club,  which,  when  the  matter  came  to  be  closely 
inspected,  iliey  did  not  altogether  so  well  deserve. 
It  is  u  policy  that  has  very  much  the  complexion 
of  a  fraud. 

I  Hatter  myself  that  I  love  a  manly,  moral,  re- 
gulated liberty  as  well  as  any  gentleman  of  that 
society,  be  he  who  he  will  :  and  perhaps  I  have 
given  as  good  proofs  of  n»y  attachment  to  tliat 
cause,  in  the  whole  course  of  my  publick  conduct, 
I  think  I  envy  liberty  as  little  as  they  do,  to  any 
other  nation.  But  I  cannot  stand  forward,  and 
give  praise  or  blame  to  any  thing  which  relates  to 
human  actions,  and  human  concerns,  on  a  simple 
view  of  the  object,  as  it  stands  stripped  of  every 
relation,  in  all  the  nakedness  and  solitude  of 
metaphysical  abstraction.  Circumstances  (which 
with  some  gentlemen  pass  for  nothing)  give  in 
reality  to  every  political  principle  its  distinguishing 
colour  and  discriminating  etfcct.  The  circum- 
stances are  what  render  every  civil  and  political 
scheme  beneficitii  or  noxious  to  mankind.  Ab- 
stractedly speaking,  government,  as  well  as  liberty, 
is  good ;  yet  could  I,  in  common  sense,  ten  years 
ago,  have  felicitated  France  on  her  enjoyment  of 
a  government  (for  she  then  had  a  government) 
without  enquiry  what  the  nature  of  tliat  govern- 
ment was,  or  how  it  was  administered  ?  Can  I 
now  congratulate  the  same  nation  upon  its  free- 
dom ?  is  it  because  liberty  in  the  abstract  may 
be  classed  amongst  the  blessings  of  mankind,  that 
I  am  seriously  to  felicitate  a  mad-man,  who  has 
escaped  from  the  protecting  restraint  and  whole- 
some darkness  of  his  cell,  on  his  restoration  to  the 
enjoyment  of  light  and  liberty  ?  Am  I  to  con- 
gratulate a  highwayman  and  murderer,  w!»o  has 
broke  prison,  upon  the  recovery  of  his  natural 
rights '.  This  would  be  to  act  over  again  the 
scene  of  the  criminals  condemned  to  the  gallies, 


and    their    heroick    deliverer,    the 
knight  of  the  sorrowful  countenance. 

When  I  see  the  spirit  of  liberty  in 
a  strong  principle  at  work  ;  and  this, 
is  all  I  can  possibly  know  of  it.  Tbew^J 
fixed  air,  is  plainly  broke  loose  ;  hut  « 
suspend  our  judgment  until  the  first  efi 
is  a  little  subsided,  till  the  liquor  i»  tl 
until  we  see  something  dee|>er  than  dift 
of  a  troubled  and  frothy  surface.  I 
rably  sure,  before  I  venture  publickly 
tulate  men  upon  a  blessing,  that  they  hi 
received  one.  Flattery  corrupts  bothtl 
and  the  giver  ;  and  adulation  is  not  of 
vice  to  the  people  than  to  kings.  1  sh< 
fore  suspend  my  congratulations  on  th 
berty  of  France,  until  1  was  informed  hi 
been  combined  with  government :  vid 
force  :  with  the  discipline  and  obediei 
mies ;  with  the  collection  of  an  effective 
distributed  revenue ;  with  morality  and 
with  sulidity  and  property  ;  with  peaci 
der  ;  with  civil  and  social  manners.  Al 
their  way)  are  good  things  too  ;  and 
them,  liberty  is  not  a  benefit  whilst  it  L 
not  likely  to  continue  long.  The  eHeclJ 
to  individuals,  is,  that  they  may  do  \ 
please  :  we  ought  to  see  what  it  will  p| 
to  do,  before  we  risk  con-iatulatJons, 
be  soon  turned  into  complaints.  Prudfl 
dictate  this  in  the  case  of  separate,  insi 
vate  men ;  but  liberty,  when  men  ajcl 
is  power.  Considerate  people,  before  tl 
themselves,  wdl  observe  the  use  which 
power  ;  and  particularly  of  so  trying 
vew  power  in  new  persons,  of  whose 
tempers,  and  dispositions,  they  have  I 
experience,  and  in  situations,  where 
appear  the  most  stirring  in  the  scene  ml 
not  be  the  real  movers. 

All  these  considerations  however  wei 
transcendental  dignity  of  the  Revolui 
Whilst  I  continued  in  the  country,  fro 
I  had  the  honour  of  writing  to  you,  I " 
imperfect  idea  of  their  transactions.     0 
ing  to  town,  I  sent  for  an  account  of 
ccedings,  which  had  been  published 
thorily,  containing  a  senuon  of  Dr. 
the  Duke  de  Rochcfaucault's  and  thr 
of  Aix's  letter,  and  several  otljcx  d 
nexed.     The  whole  of  that  publi 
manifest  design  of  connecting  the 
with  those  of  England,  by  dra 
imitation  of  the  conduct  of  the  Nft' 
gave  me  a  considerable  degree  of  a: 
etTect  of  that  conduct  upon  the  powef, 
perity,  and  tranquillity  of  Fran 
day  more  evident.     The  form  of 
settled,  for  its  future  polity, 
Wc  ore  now  in  a  condition  to  diftoero, 
able  exactness,  the  true  nature  of  tl»« 
up  to  our  imitation.   If  the  prudenc^of 
decorum  dictates  silence  in  sotnttj 
in  others  prudence  of  a  lutchci 
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in  speaking  our  thoue:]it3.  Tlie  beginnitigrs  of 
ifusiun  with  iis  in  Eng;[and  are  at  present  fucble 
High  ;  but,  with  you,  we  have  seen  an  infancy, 
nuirr  feeble,  growing  by  moments  into  a 
1  to  lieap  mountains  upon  mountains,  and 
e  war  witli  heaven  itself.  Whenever  our 
hour's  house  is  on  fire,  it  cannul  be  amiss  for 
to  play  a  little  on  our  own.  Better  to 
for  too  anxious  appreliensions,  than 
y  too  confident  a  security. 
dicitous  cliiefly  for  the  j>eace  of  my  own 
try,  but  by  no  means  unconcerned  for  yours, 
Mi  to  conununicate  more  largely  what  was  at 
intended  only  f«V  your  private  satisfaction. 
ill  still  keep  your  affairs  in  my  eye,  and  con- 
to  address  myself  to  you.  hidulg-ing  myself 
e  freedom  of  epistolary  intercourse,  I  beg 
to  throw  out  my  thoughts,  and  express  my 
»g»,  just  as  they  arise  in  my  mind,  with  very 
tiltention  to  forma!  method.  I  set  out  witJi 
Mwreedings  of  tlie  Revolution  Society ;  but 
IJ  not  confine  myself  to  them.  Is  it  possible 
luld  ?  It  Hppears  to  me  as  if  I  were  in  a  gpreat 
not  of  llie  atTairs  of  France  alone,  but  of  all 
rhaps  of  more  than  Eurojie.     All  cir- 

taken  toe^etlier,  the  French  Revolution 

most  astonishing  that  has  hitherto  happened 
B  world.  The  most  wonderful  things  are 
^t  about  in  many  instances  by  means  tJie 
absurd  and  ridiculous ;  in  the  most  ridi- 
t  modes;  and,  apparently,  by  the  most  con- 
ible  instruments.  Every  thing  seems  out  of 
in  this  strange  chaos  of  levity  and  ferocity, 
of  all  sorts  of  crimes  jumbled  together  with 
of  follies.  In  viewing  tliis  monstrous 
fooroick  scene,  the  most  opposite  passions 
twily  succeed,  and  sometimes  mix  with  each 
in  the  mind  ;  alternate  contempt  and  indig- 
t  ;  alternate  laughter  and  tears  ;  alternate 
and  horrour. 
cannot  however  be  denied,  tliat  to  some  this 
fccnc  apjjeared  in  quite  another  |)oinl  of 
lolo  them  it  inspired  no  other  sentiments 
lliose  of  exultation  and  rapture.  Tliey  saw 
p^  in  what  has  been  done  in  France,  but 
htid  temperate  exertion  of  freedom  ;  so  cnu- 
,  on  tlie  whole,  with  morals  and  with  piety, 
make  it  deserving  not  only  of  the  secular 
Me  of  dashing  Macliiavelian  politicians,  but 
Mler  it  a  fit  theme  for  all  the  devout  effusions 
cred  eloquence. 

tbe  forenoon  of  the  4lh  of  November  last, 
pr  Richard  Price,  a  non-conforming  minister 
eiice,  preached  at  tiie  dissentmg  meeling- 
'  tlie  Old  Jewry,  to  his  club  or  society, 
tfttraordinary   miscellaneous   sermon,   in 
are  some  good  moral  and  religious 

,  and  not  ill  expressed,  mixed  up  with 

of  porridge  of  various  political  opinions  and 

but  tlie  Revolution  in   France  is  the 

t  in  the  cauldron.     I  consider  the 

itted  by  tlie  Revolution  Society  to 
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the  National  Assembly,  through  Earl  Stanhope,  as 
originating  in  the  principles  of  the  sermon,  and 
as  a  corollary  from  them.  It  was  moved  by  the 
preacher  of  that  discourse.  It  was  passed  by 
those  who  came  reeking  from  the  effect  of  tlie  ser- 
mon, without  any  censure  or  qualification,  ex- 
pressed or  implied.  If,  however,  any  of  the  gen- 
tlemen concerned  shall  wish  to  sefxamte  tlie  sermon 
from  the  resolution,  they  know  how  to  acknow- 
ledge tlie  one,  and  to  disavow  the  other.  They 
may  do  it :   1  cannot. 

For  my  part,  I  looked  on  that  sermon  as  the 
puhlick  declaration  of  a  man  much  connected 
with  literary  caballers.and  intriguing  philosophers; 
with  political  tlieologians,  and  theological  politi- 
cians, both  at  home  and  abroad.  I  know  they 
set  him  up  as  a  sort  of  oracle  ;  because,  with  the 
best  intentions  in  the  world,  he  naturally  philip- 
pizes,  and  chants  his  proplietick  song  in  exact 
unison  with  their  designs. 

Tiial  sermon  is  in  a  strain  which  1  believe  has 
not  been  heard  in  this  kingdom,  in  any  of  the 
pulpits  wliich  are  tolerated  or  encouraged  in  it, 
since  the  year  1648  ;  when  a  predecessor  of  Dr. 
Price,  die  Rev.  Hugh  Peters,  made  the  vault  of 
die  king's  own  chajiel  at  St.  James's  ring  with  the 
honour  and  privilege  of  the  saints,  who,  with 
the  "  high  praises  of  (iod  in  their  mouths,  and 
*'  a  fMJO-edged  sword  in  their  hands,  were  to 
**  execute  judgment  on  tlie  heatiien,  and  punish- 
"  ments  upon  the  people  ;  to  bind  their  kim/s  with 
"  chains,  and  their  nobks  with  fetters  of  iron."* 
Few  harangues  from  the  pulpit,  except  in  the  days 
of  your  league  in  France,  or  in  the  days  of  our 
solemn  league  and  covenant  in  England,  have 
ever  breatlied  less  of  the  spirit  of  moderation  than 
this  lecture  in  the  Old  Jewry.  Supposing,  how- 
ever, llmt  something  like  moderation  were  visible  in 
this  political  sermon;  yet  politicks  and  the  pulpit 
are  terms  that  have  little  .igreement.  No  sound 
ought  to  be  heard  in  tlie  church  but  the  healing 
voice  of  christian  charily.  The  cause  of  civil  li- 
berty and  civil  government  gains  as  little  as  that 
of  religion  by  this  confusion  of  duties.  Those 
who  qnit  their  proper  character,  to  assume  what 
does  not  belong  to  them,  arc,  for  the  greater  part; 
ignorant  both  of  the  character  they  leave,  and  of 
the  character  they  assume.  Wholly  unacquainted 
with  the  world  in  which  tliey  are  so  fond  of 
meddling,  and  inexperienced  in  all  its  affairs,  on 
which  they  pronounce  with  so  much  confidence^ 
llicy  have  nothing  of  politicks  but  the  passions  they 
excite.  Surely  the  church  is  a  place  where  one 
day's  truce  ought  to  be  allowed  to  tlic  dissensions 
and  animosities  of  mankind. 

This  pulpit  style,  revived  after  so  long  a  discon- 
tinuance, had  to  me  the  air  of  novelty,  and  of 
a  novelty  not  wholly  without  danger.  I  do  not 
charge  this  danger  equally  to  every  part  of  the 
discourse.  Tlie  hint  given  to  a  noble  and  reve- 
rend lay-divine,  who  is  supposed  hi^li  in  office  im 
one  of    our   universities,!  and  other  lay-di vines 

t  Discoiin*  on  th*  Lot*  of  ouf  Country,  Nov,  4tb,  tlW,  by 
Dr.  Richard  Price,  3nl  edition,  p.  17  and  I& 
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"  of  rank  and  lilerature,"  may  be  proper  and 
seasonable,  ihoii|rli  somewhat  new.  If  tlie  noMe 
Seekers  should  find  nothinf!:  t«  satisfy  their  pious 
fancies  tti  (he  old  staple  of  llie  national  chiin-li, 
or  in  all  the  rich  variety  lo  l>e  found  in  tl»e  well- 
assortcd  warehouses  of  the  dissentin^jj  coni;reo;a- 
tions.  Dr.  Price  advises  them  to  improve  upon 
non-conformity;  and  to  sot  up,  each  of  tht-m, 
a  separate  meeting-house  upon  his  own  particular 
principles.*  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  this 
reverend  divine  should  l>e  so  earnest  for  setlins; 
up  new  churches,  and  so  perfeclly  indifTercnl  con- 
cerning^ the  doctrine  wfiicli  may  be  taught  in 
thcnu  His  xcal  is  of  a  curious  character.  It  is 
not  for  the  pmpaa:ation  of  his  own  opinions,  but 
of  any  npiniotis.  It  is  not  for  the  diffusion  of 
truth,  butfurtlie  sprcading^  of  contradiction.  Let 
the  noble  teachers  but  dissent,  it  is  no  matter  from 
whom  or  from  what.  This  preat  point  once  se- 
cured, it  is  taken  for  granted  ttieir  rctipon  will 
be  rational  and  manly.  I  doubt  whether  religion 
would  reap  all  the  bcnchts  which  the  calculating 
divine  computes  from  this  "  f^reat  company  of 
"  great  preachers."  It  would  certainly  be  a  valu- 
able addition  of  non-descripts  to  the  ample  collec- 
tion of  known  classes,  f^cnera  and  specie?,  which 
at  present  beautify  the  ftortus  siccus  of  dissent.  A 
sermon  from  a  noble  fluke,  or  a  noble  martinis,  or 
I  anoble  carl,  or  baron  bold,  would  certainly  encreasc 
and  di'versify  the  amusements  of  this  town,  which 
begins  to  grow  satiated  with  the  uniform  round 
of  iis  vapid  dissipations.  I  should  only  stipulate 
that  these  new  Mess-Johns  in  robes  and  coronets 
should  keep  some  sort  of  bounds  in  the  democra- 
tJck  and  levelling  principles  which  are  expected 
from  their  titled  pidpits.  The  new  cvaiie^elists 
will,  I  dare  say,  disappoint  the  hopes  lluit  are 
conceived  of  {hem.  They  wilt  not  become,  literally 
as  well  as  figuratii'ely,  polcniick  divines,  nor  be 
disposed  so  to  drill  their  cotif^^regations,  thut  they 
may,  as  in  former  blessM?d  times,  preach  iheir  doc- 
trines lo  regiments  of  dragoons  and  corps  of  in- 
fantry and  artillery.  Such  arrangements,  however 
favourable  to  the  cause  of  compulsory  freedom, 
civil  and  religious,  may  not  be  e*pmlly  conducive 
to  the  national  tranrjuillity.  These  few  restrictions 
1  hope  are  no  great  stretches  of  intolerance,  no 
very  violent  exertions  of  despotism. 

But  I  may  say  of  our  preacher,  *^  ufiiKim  Ttv({iit 
"  tota  Ufa  drdissct  tcmpora  S(Ptnti<p." — All  things 
in  this  his  fulminating  bull  arc  not  of  so  innoxious 
a  tendency.  His  doctrines  affect  our  constitution 
in  its  vital  parts,  lie  tells  the  Revoluti<H>  Socictv, 
in  this  political  sermon,  that  his  majesty  "  is  al- 
"  most  the  orthj  lawfid  king  in  the  world,  because 
"  the  onhf  one  who  owes  his  crown  lo  the  choice 
"  of  his  people."  As  lo  the  kings  of  the  world,  all 
of  whom  (except  one)  this  arch  pontifl'  of  the  rif}hts 
i\f  men,  witli  all  ihc  pli-nitude,  aud  with  more  than 
the  boldness,  of  the  papal  deposing  power  in  its 
meridian  fervour  of  the  twelfth  century,  puts  into 

•  "TIkvm"  niifj  fliilike  thai  inixli-  of  MorHliip  vt-Uirli  \*  |irc»rnhef| 
"Jjy  (lublick  .Hilhorilv.  ou^'hl.  if  lliey  rnn  lljid  mo  worshl^i  ow/  <tf 
"Ur-  churrh  which  ihcy  npprov*'.  »o  Jir/  «p  a  nrparale  w^trohip 
" /or  ihrmteltTt .  and  by  doing  this,  nnd  g1v»ng  an  fxampic  of  o 


one  sweeping  clause  of  ban  and  anath 
proclaims  usurpers   by  circles  of    loi 
latitude,  over  the  whole  globe,  it  bdic 
consider    how    they    admit    into    thei( 
these  apostolick  missionaries,  who  are 
subjcctii  they  are  not  lawful   kings. 
concern.    It  is  ours,  as  a  domestick  inlet 
moment,  seriously  to  consider  Uie  sol 
onhj  principle  upon  which  tliese  gei 
knowledge  a  king  of  GreiCt  Britain  Xa' 
to  their  allegiance. 

This  doctrine,  as  applied  to  tlie  priaot 
the  British  tlirone,  either  is  nonseniw, 
fore  neitlier  true  nor  false,  or  it  affirt 
unfounded,  dangerous,  illegal,  and 
tional,  position.  According  to  this  spii 
of  pcditicks,  if  his  majestv  does  not  owe 
to  the  choice  of  his  people,  he  is'  no  la\ 
Now  nothing  can  be  more  untrue  thai 
crown  of  this  kingdom  is  so  held  by 
Therefore  if  you  follow  their  rule,  thi 
Great  Britain,  who  most  certainly  doa 
his  high  office  to  any  form  of  popular 
in  no  respect  better  than  the  rest  of  Hk 
usurpers,  who  reign,  or  ratJier  rob,  idl 
face  of  this  our  miserable  world,  witliout 
of  right  or  title  to  the  allegiance  of  tlid 
Tlie  policy  of  this  general  doctrine,  so 
is  evident  enough.  The  propagators  of 
tical  gospel  are  in  hopes  that  tljfir  absH 
crple  (their  principle  that  a  papular 
necessary  to  the  legal  existence  of  l)ie 
magistracy)  would  be  overlooked,  wbi 
of  Great  Britain  was  not  affected  by  i| 
mean  time  the  ears  of  their  congregalifl 
be  gradually  habituated  to  it,  as  if  it  i 
principle  admitted  without  dispute.  F< 
sent  it  would  only  operate  as  a  theory, 
the  preserving  juices  of  pulpit  eloquenn 
by  for  future  use.  Condo  ct  compom 
depromere  possim.  By  this  policy,  whtl 
vernment  is  soothed  with  a  reservation  in 
to  M'hich  it  has  no  claim,  the  security,  w 
in  coinmion  with  all  governments,  to 
nion  is  security,  is  taken  away. 

Thus   these    politicians   proceed,  m 
notice  is  taken  of  their  doctrines;  but 
come  to  be  examined  upon  tlie  plain  i 
llieir  words,  and  the  direct  tendency  of 
trines,  then  c(piivocation8  and  slipjierr 
tion     come  into  play.     When  ihry  «a] 
owes  his  crown  lo  tlie  choice  of  bis  \i 
is  therefore  the  only  lawful  sovcrciL 
they  will  perhaps  tell  us  they  mean 
than  that  some  of  the  king's  p: 
been  called  to  the  throne  by  some  >Oft 
and  therefore  he  owes  his  crown  to 
his  j)eople.    Thus,  by  a  miserable 
hope  lo  rentier  their  proposition 
it  nugatory.     They  are  wctrome 
they  seek  for  tlieir  offence,  since  tlie^ 
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Ily.  For,  if  you  arlmit  this  iiiterprctu- 
does  their  idea  of  election  differ  from 
f  inheritance?'  And  how  does  the  settle- 
be  crown  in  the  Brunswick  line  derived 
«lJ»e  First  come  to  legalize  our  monarchy, 
D  that  of  any  of  the  neighbouring  coun- 
80me  time  or  other,  to  be  sure,  all  the 
of  dynasties  were  chosen  by  those  who 
n  to  govern.  There  is  ip'ound  enough 
inion  that  all  the  kingdoms  of  Europe 
,  remote  period  1  elective,  with  more  or 
tations  in  the  objects  of  choice.  But 
kings  might  have  been  here,  or  else- 
thouftand  years  ago,  or  in  whatever 
e  ruling  dynasties  of  England  or  France 
begun,  the  king  of  Great  Britain  is,  at 
ing  by  a  fixed  rule  of  succession,  accord- 
laws  of  his  country ;  and  whilst  the 
litions  of  the  conipact  of  sovereignty  are 
by  him,  (as  they  are  performed,)  lie  holds 
in  contempt  of  the  choice  of  the  Revotu- 
ty,  who  have  not  a  single  vole  for  a  king 
hem,  either  individually  or  collectively; 
make  no  doubt  they  would  soon  erect 
« into  an  electnrial  college,  if  things  were 
ve  effect  to  their  claim.  His  majesty's 
successors,  each  in  his  time  and  order, 
to  the  crown  witJi  the  same  contempt 
hoice  with  which  his  majesty  has  sue- 
t}iat  he  wears. 

er  may  be  the  success  of  evasion  in 
■  away  the  gross  errour  of  fact^  which 
ihat  his  majesty  (though  he  holds  it  in 
ce  with  the  wishes)  owes  his  crown  to  the 
his  people,  yet  nothing  can  evade  their 
it  dectiiration,  concerning  the  principle 
in  llie  people  to  choose ;  which  right  is 
laintained,  and  tenaciously  adhered  to. 
jlique  insinuations  concerning  election 
this  proposilinn,  and  are  referable  to  it. 
Dundatiun  of  llie  king's  exclusive  legal 
\  ptt&i  for  a  mere  rant  of  adulatory  free- 
tolitical  divine  proceeds  dogmatically  to 
at,  by  tlie  principles  of  the  Revolution, 
of  England  have  acrjuired  three  funda- 
hts,  all  of  which,  with  him,  compose  one 
id  lie  together  in  one  short  sentence ; 
At  we  have  acquired  a  right, 
I  choose  our  own  governours." 
t  citthier  them  for  rai.*«conduct." 
I  frame  a  government  f>r  ourselves." 
and  hitherto  unheard-of,  bill  of  rights, 
itde  in  liie  name  of  the  whole  people, 
those  gentlemen  and  their  faction  only. 
of  tJie  people  of  EnglanJ  have  no  share 
?y  utterly  disclaim  it.  Tliey  will  resist 
cal  aaaertion  of  it  with  tla-ir  lives  and 
They  are  bound  to  do  .so  by  the  laws 
>untry,  made  at  the  time  of  that  very 
)  which  is  appealed  to  in  favour  of  the 
rights  claimed  by  the  society  which 
name, 
ntletnen  of  the  Old  Jewry,  in  all  their 
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reasoning*!  on  the  Revolution  of  1688,  have  a  Re- 
volution which  happeueil  in  England  about  forty 
years  before,  and  tlie  late  French  Revolution,  so 
much  before  tlieir  eyes,  and  in  their  hearts,  that 
they  are  constantly  confounding  all  the  three  to- 
gether. It  is  necessary  tliat  we  should  separate 
what  lliey  confound.  W'e  must  recall  their  erring 
fancies  to  the  ac(s  of  the  revolution  which  we  re- 
vere, for  tlie  discovery  of  its  true  principles.  If  tlie 
principles  of  the  Revolution  of  If.iJ^S  are  any  where 
to  be  found,  it  is  in  the  statute  called  the  Declara- 
tion of  Rli/ht.  hi  tFiat  most  wise,  sober,  and 
considerate  declaration,  drawn  up  by  great  law- 
yers and  great  statesmen,  and  not  by  warm  and 
inexperienced  enthusiasts,  not  one  word  is  said, 
nor  one  suggestion  made,  of  a  general  right  '*  to 
"  choose  our  own  governours ;  to  cashier  them 
"  for  misconduct;  and  to  form  a  government  for 
''  ourselves." 

This  Declaration  of  Right  (the  act  of  the  1st  of 
William  and  Mary,  sess.  '2.  ch.  2.)  is  tlic  comer- 
stone  of  our  constitution,  as  reinforced,  explained, 
improved,  and  in  its  fundamental  principles  for 
ever  settled.  It  is  called  "An  Act  for  declaring 
*'  the  rights  and  lil>erties  of  the  subject,  and  for 
"  settling  the  succession  of  the  crown."  You  will 
observe,  tliat  these  rights  and  this  succession  are 
declared  in  one  body,  and  bound  indissolubly  to- 
gether. 

A  few  years  after  this  period,  a  second  oppor- 
tunity offered  for  asserting  a  right  of  election  to 
the  crown.  On  the  prospect  of  a  total  failure  of 
issue  from  King  William,  and  from  the  Princess, 
afterwards  Queen  Anne,  the  consideration  of  the 
settlement  of  the  crown,  and  of  a  further  security 
for  the  liberties  of  the  people,  again  came  before 
the  legisl.iture.  Did  they  this  second  lime  make 
any  provision  for  legalizing  the  crown  on  the 
spurious  revolution  principles  of  the  Old  Jewry? 
No.  They  fullowed  the  principles  which  prevaileil 
in  the  Declaration  of  Right ;  indicating  with  more 
precision  the  persons  who  were  to  inherit  in  the 
protectant  line.  This  act  also  incorporated,  by 
the  same  policy,  our  liberties,  and  an  hereditary 
succession  in  the  same  act.  Instead  of  a  right  to 
choose  our  own  governours,  they  declared  lljat  the 
succession  in  that  line  (the  protcstant  line  drawn 
from  James  the  First)  was  absolutely  necessary  "  for 
"  the  peace,  quiet,  and  security  of  the  realm," 
and  tliat  it  was  equally  urgent  on  tJiem  **  to  main- 
"  tain  ncer taint y  in  the  succewiontliereof,  to  which 
"  the  subjects  may  safely  have  recourse  for  their 
*'  protection."  Both  these  acts,  in  which  are  heard 
the  unerring,  unambiguous  oracles  of  revolution 
policy,  instead  of  countenancing  the  delusive, 
gipsey  predictions  of  a  '*  right  to  choose  our 
"  grivemours,"  prove  to  a  demonstration  how 
totiilly  adverse  the  wisdom  of  the  nation  was  from 
turning  a  case  of  necessity  'nto  a  rule  of  law. 

Unquestionably  there  was  at  tlie  Revolution,  in 
the  person  of  King  William,  a  small  and  a  tempo- 
rary deviation  from  the  strict  order  of  a  regular 
hereditary  luccesaion  ;  bat  it  is  against  all  genuine 
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prtnciples  of  jiirispnirlence  to  draw  a  principle 
from  a  litw  matJe  in  a  special  case,  iiud  re^ardint^ 
an  iiidividuat  pcrsun.  Priviletjiurn  non  transit  in 
exrmphim.  H'  ever  there  was  n.  time  favourahle 
for  t'stablisljino^tliR  principle,  tliat  a  kiner  of  popu- 
lar choice  was  the  only  legal  kins;,  without  all 
douht  it  was  at  the  Revolutioiii.  Its  not  boini;^ 
done  at  that  time  is  a  proof  thai  the  nation  was  of 
opinion  it  ontrht  not  to  be  done  at  any  lime.  There 
is  no  person  so  completely  itjnorant  of  onr  liistory 
its  not  to  know,  that  the  majority  in  parliament 
of  both  parties  were  so  Utile  disposed  lo  any  thin;; 
resemblins;  thai  principle,  that  at  first  thty  were 
deterniinetl  to  ]jhice  the  vacant  crown,  not  on  the 
head  of  the  Prince  of  Oranfje,  hut  on  that  of  his 
wife  Mary,  daughter  of  Kin*  .Jame.s,  the  eldest 
born  of  tJic  issue  of  tlial  kint^,  winch  they  acknow- 
ledged as  iiudonbtedly  hi?.  It  would  be  to  repeat 
a  very  trite  story,  to  recall  to  yonr  memory  all 
those  circumstances  which  demonstrated  that  their 
acceptinc:  King  William  was  not  properly  a  chmce ; 
but  to  all  those  who  did  not  wisli,  in  effect,  to  re- 
call Kins;  James,  or  to  delude  their  country  in 
blood,  and  again  to  bring  their  religion,  laws,  an<l 
liberties,  into  the  peril  they  had  just  escaped,  (t 
was  an  act  of  jieccsnitif,  in  the  strictest  moral 
sense  in  which  necessity  ean  be  taken. 

In  the  very  act,  in  which  for  a  time,  and  in  a 
single  case,  parltamejjt  departed  from  the  strict 
order  of  inheritance,  in  favour  of  a  prince,  who, 
though  not  next,  was  however  very  near,  io  the 
line  of  succession,  it  is  curious  to  observe  how 
Lord  Somers,  who  drew  the  bill  called  the  Decla- 
ration of  Right,  has  comported  himself  on  tfiat  de- 
licate occasion.  It  is  curious  to  observe  with 
what  address  this  temporary  solution  of  continuity 
is  kept  from  the  eye ;  whilst  all  that  could  be 
found  in  this  art  of  necessity  to  countenance  the 
idea  of  an  hereditary  succession  is  brouiijht  for- 
wanlf  and  fostered,  and  made  (!tc  most  of,  by  this 
great  man,  and  by  the  legislature  who  followed 
liini.  Quitting  the  dry,  imperative  8t\le  of  an  act 
of  parliament,  he  makes  the  lords  and  coirunons 
fall  to  a  pious,  legislative  ejaculation,  and  de- 
clare, that  they  consider  it  "  as  a  marvellotis  pro- 
"  vidence,  and  merciful  goodness  of  God  to  this 
**  nation,  to  preserve  their  said  majesties  roynl 
"  persons,  most  happily  to  reign  over  us  on  the 
"  throne  of  their  ancestors,  for  which,  from  the 
"  bottom  of  their  hearts,  they  return  their  hum- 
"  blest  thanks  and  praises." — Tlie  legisSature 
plainly  had  m  view  the  act  of  recognitiini  of  tlie 
first  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  chap.  3d,  and  of  tliat 
of  James  the  First,  chaj).  1st,  both  acts  strongly 
declaratory  of  the  inheritable  nature  of  the  crown, 
and  in  many  parts  they  follow,  witli  a  nearly  lite- 
ral precision,  the  words  and  even  the  form  of 
thanksgiving  which  is  found  in  these  old  decla- 
ratory statutes. 

Tlie  two  houses,  in  the  act  of  King  William, 
did  not  thank  God  that  they  had  found  a  fair 
opportunity  to  assert  a  right  lo  choose  their  own 
govemoiirs,  much  less  to  make  an  election  the 
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only  lawful  title  to  the  crown.      Their  \m 
been  in  condition  to  avoid  the  very  ap"^-—- >"| 
it,  as  much  as  possible,  was  by  them  c  i 

a  providential  escape.      They   tlirew  i 

woll-wrou^ht  veil  over  every  circumsUni  ■  •  -A 
in«:  to  weaken  the  rights,  which  in  the  meiknfl 
order  of  succession  they  meant  to  perpftaaicfl 
which  might  furnish  a  precedeol   for  a 

departure   from  what  they   had   tbei'  x 

ever.      Accordingly,  that  tnev  mi  j'  i 

nerves  of  their  monarchy,  and  that 
serve  a  close  conformity  to  the  pr;t 
cestors,  as  it  appeared   in  the  deci  i 

of  Queen  Mary*  and  Queen  Kiiza^ 
next  clause  they  vest,  by  recognition,  in  ;:. 
jesties^  all  tlie  legtil  prerogatives  of  the 
declaring,  "  that  in  them   they  are  most 
"  rightfully,  and  intirely  invested,  in 
"  united,  and  annexed."  "In  theclaase 
lows,  for  preventing  questions,  by  reason 
pretended  titles  to  the  crown,  they  dec." 
serving  also   in    this  the    traditionary  li 
along  with  the  traditionary  policy,  of  llic 
and  repeating  as  from  a  rubrirk  tlie 
the  preceding  acts  of  Elizabeth  and  James, 
on  the  preserving  **  a  certatHty  in  tiae  ^l'0 
"  thereof,  tlie  unitv,  peace,  and  tranquillity 
"  nation  dolli,  under  God,  wholly  depend. 

They  knew  that  a  doubtful  title  of  sui 
would  but  too  much  resemble  an  eJe 
fJiat  an  election  would  be  utterly 
the  "  unity,  peace,  and  Iranquillily 
''  tion,"  which  they  thought  to  be 
of  some  moment.     To  provide  for  tlwse 
and  therefore  to  exclude  for  ever  tlie  OW 
doctrine  of  "  a  riffht  to  choo.se  our  o«rn 
"  nours,"  they  fid  low  with  a  clause^  cob 
most  solemn  pledge,  taken  from  tlw* 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  as  solemn  a  pledge 
was  or  can  be  given  in  favour  of  an 
succession,  and  as  solemn  a  renunciations* 
be   made  of  the   principles  by  this 
puted  to  them,    "  The  lords  spiritual  and 
"  ral,  and  commons,  do,  in  tlie  name  of 
'people  aforesaid,  most  humbly  and 
"  submit  themselves,  their  heirs  and 
"forever:  and  do  faithfully  pnHutxit 
"  will  stand  to,  maintain,  and  defend'^ 
"majesties,  and  also  the  limitation  of 
"  herein  specified  and  contained,  to  llwi 
"  their  powers,"  &:c.  &c. 

So  far  is  it  from  being  true,  that  tW 
riirlil  by  tlie  Revolution  to  elect  our  kiof*. 
we  had  possessed  it  before,  the  EngUfh  n: 
at  that  time  most  stjlemnly  renounce  and 
it,  for  themselves,  and  for  all  their 
ever.     These  gentlemen  may  vuloe 
much  as  they  please  on  their  whig 
I  never  desire  to  be  thoii^cht  ft  beiler 
Lord  Somers ;  or  to  undcretMid  the 
the  Revolution  better  than  lho»e  by 
brought  about ;  or  to  read  in  tlic  d«cUi 
right  any  mysteries  unknown  lo  tboie  •H^ 
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iting  style  has  engraved  in  our  ordinances, 
in  our  hearts,  the  words  and  spirit  of  iJmt  im- 
tortal  law. 

t^t  is  true.  Uiat,  aided  with  the  powers  derived 
Bn  force  and  opportunity,  the  nation  was  at 
Kt  time,  in  s<3me  sense,  free  to  take  what  course 
t  pleased  for  tilling  tlie  tiirone ;  but  only  free  to 
Eo  so  upon  the  same  pfrounds  on  which  tliey 
IU|;ht  have  wholly  abolished  their  monarchy,  and 
■iry  other  part  of  their  constitution.  However, 
P^  did  not  think  such  iKjId  changes  within  tlieir 
miunission.  It  is  indeed  diflicult,  perhaps  impos- 
to  pive  limits  to  the  mere  abstract  compc- 
of  the  su]ireiiie  power,  such  as  was  exercised 
rliament  at  that  time ;  but  the  limits  nf 
ral  competence,  subjecting:,  even  in  powers 
indisputably  sovereign,  occasional  will  to  per- 
Mit  reason,  and  to  llie  steady  maxims  of  faith, 
;,  and  fixed  fundamental  policy,  are  ptrfcclly 
|)ig;ible,  and  perfectly  binding  u|)on  those  who 
any  authority,  under  any  name,  or  under 
I  title,  in  tlic  state.  The  house  of  lords,  for  in- 
is  not  morally  competent  to  dissolve  the 
of  commons;  no,  nor  even  to  dissolve  itself, 
abdicate,  if  it  would,  its  portion  in  the 
ire  of  Uie  kingdom.  Though  a  king  may 
■  for  his  own  person,  he  cannot  abdicate 
monarchy.  By  as  strong,  or  by  a  stronger 
n,  tile  house  of  commons  cannot  renounce 
of  authority.  The  engagement  and  pact 
,  which  generally  goes  by  the  name  of 
ttitution,  forbids  such  invasion  and  such 
ider.  Tlie  constituent  parts  of  a  state  are 
to  hold  their  publick  faith  with  each  other, 
rith  all  those  who  derive  any  serious  interest 
tlieir  engugements,  as  much  as  the  whole 
bot)nd  to  keep  its  faith  with  separate  corn- 
Otherwise  competence  and  power  would 
nfounded,  and  no  law  be  left  but  the 
«  prevailing  force.  On  this  principle  the 
n  of  the  crown  has  always  I  Men  what  it 
•n  hereditary  succession  by  law  :  in  the  old 
(Was  a  sncccs.sion  by  the  common  law  ;  in  the 
the  statute  law,-operatiivg  on  the  principles 
common  law,  not  changing  the  substance, 
regulating  the  mode,  and  describing  the  pcr- 
Both  these  descriptions  of  law  are  oF  tlie 
force,  and  are  derivefJ  from  an  equal  autho- 
cmanaling  frf»m  the  common  agreement  and 
al  compact  of  the  state,  cnmmuni  spnnsioue 
*hUc/t,  and  as  such  are  c«pially  binding  on 
and  fMiople  too,  as  long  as  the  terms  are 
kI,    and    tlicy    continue   the    sume    body 


b  far  from  impossible  to  reconcile,  if  we  dn 

ufrfroiirM>lve«tobe  entangled  in  the  mazes  of 

iiistry,  the  use  both  nf  u  fixe<l  rule 

1  deviation  ;  the  sacrednessof  an 

jtijry   pnooplc  of  succeHsion   in  our  govern - 

with  a  flower  of  chang*  in  its  application  in 

of  exlrrme  emergency.      Ivven  in  that  exlro- 

(if  we  take  the  measure  of  our  rights  bv  <»nr 

of  them  at  the  Revolution,)  the  change  is 

confined  to  the  peccant  part  only ;  to  the 
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part  which  produced  tlie  necessary  deviation  ;  and 
even  tlten  it  is  to  be  eH'ected  ivithout  a  decomposi- 
tion of  the  whole  civil  and  political  mass,  for  the 
purpose  of  originating  a  new  civil  order  out  of 
the  first  elements  of  society. 

A  state  without  the  means  of  some  change  is 
williout  the  means  of  its  conservation.  Without 
such  means  it  miglit  even  risk  the  loss  of  that  part 
of  the  constitution  which  it  wishetl  the  most  reli- 
giously to  preserve.  The  two  principles  of  con- 
servation and  correction  operated  strongly  at  the 
two  critical  periods  of  the  itcsttonuion  and  Revolu- 
tion, when  England  foutul  itself  without  a  king. 
At  both  those  periods  the  nation  had  lost  tlje  bond 
of  union  in  their  ancient  edifice;  they  did  not, 
however,  dissolve  the  whole  fubrick.  On  the  con- 
trary, in  both  cases  they  regenerated  the  deficient 
part  of  the  old  constitution  dirough  the  parts 
which  were  not  impaired.  They  kept  these  old 
parts  exactly  as  they  were,  that  the  part  recovered 
might  be  suited  to  them.  They  acted  by  the 
ancient  organized  states  iu  the  shape  of  their  old 
organization,  and  not  by  tlie  organick  molcctilee  of 
a  disbanded  people.  At  no  time,  perliaj^,  did  the 
sovereign  legislature  manifest  a  more  tender  regunl 
to  that  fundamental  principle  of  British  constitu- 
tional policy,  than  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution, 
when  it  deviated  from  the  direct  line  of  hereditary 
succession.  The  crown  was  carried  soniewhut 
out  of  tlie  line  in  which  it  had  before  moved  ; 
but  the  new  line  was  derived  from  the  same  stock. 
It  was  still  a  line  of  liercditiiry  descent ;  siill  an 
hereditary  descent  in  the  same  blood,  tlu)ugh  an 
hereditary  descent  qualified  with  proteslanlism. 
When  the  legislature  altered  the  direction,  but 
kept  tlie  principle,  they  sliewed  that  tJiey  held  it 
inviolable. 

On  this  principle,  the  law  of  inheritance  had 
admitted  some  amendment  in  the  old  time,  and 
long  before  the  ttra  of  the  revobition.  Some  time 
after  the  conquest  great  questions  arose  ojion  the 
legal  principles  of  hereditary  (lescent.  It  became 
a  matter  of  doubt,  whether  the  heir  per  capUu  or 
tlie  heir  per  stripes  waa  to  succeed  ;  but  wlu-thtT 
the  heir  per  cajiila  gave  way  when  the  heirdom 
per  strijfes  took  place,  or  the  catholir  heir  when 
(he  protestant  was  preferred,  the  inheritable  prin- 
ciple survived  with  a  sort  of  immortality  throuirh 
all  transmigrations — multosque  per  annvs  stut  JW- 
tuna  domus  et  avi  numerantur  avorum.  This  is  the 
spirit  of  our  constitution,  not  only  in  its  settled 
course,  but  in  all  its  revolution.s.  Wlirievcr  came 
in,  or  however  he  came  in,  whether  he  obtaint^l 
the  crown  by  law,  or  by  force,  the  hcrtHlitary  suc- 
cession was  either  continued  or  adopted. 

The  gentlemen  of  the  Society  for  Revolutions 
we  nothing  in  that  of  lfiH8  but  the  deviation  from 
the  constitution  ;  and  tliey  take  llie  deviation 
from  the  principle  for  the  principle.  Thev  have 
little  regard  t(»  the  obvious  cons«'«pience5i  of  their 
(Ux^trine,  though  they  may  see.  that  it  leaves  posi- 
tive authority  in  very  few  of  the  |K»sitivc  institu- 
tions of  this  country.  When  such  an  unwarrant- 
able maxim  is  once  established,  that  no  tlironc 


is  lawful  but  the  elective,  no  one  art  of  the 
princes  who  preceded  tl»is  tcra  of  fictitious  election 
ca.n  be  valid.  Do  these  theorists  mean  to  imitate 
some  of  their  predecessors,,  who  drao^ged  the  bodies 
of  otir  ancient  sovereipnis  out  of  Uie  tjutet  of  their 
tombs  ?  Do  ihey  mean  to  attaint  and  disable  back- 
wards all  the  kiners  tliat  have  reigned  before  the 
Revolution,  and  consequently  to  stuin  the  throne 
of  England  with  the  blot  of  a  continual  usurpa- 
tion f  Do  they  mean  to  invalidate,  annul,  or  to 
call  into  qneslion,  toeether  with  the  titles  of  the 
whole  line  of  our  kings,  that  great  body  of  our 
statute  law  which  passed  under  those  whom  they 
treat  as  usurpers  ?  to  annid  laws  of  inestimable 
vahie  to  our  liberties — of  as  great  value  at  least  as 
any  whicli  have  passed  at  or  since  the  period  of 
the  Revolution  ?  If  kings,  who  did  not  owe  their 
crown  to  the  choice  of  their  people,  had  no  title 
to  make  laws,  what  will  become  of  the  statute  de 
tallagio  non  concedendo  ?  of  the  petificm  of  riff  kt^ 
of  the  act  of  haf/eus  corpus  ?  Do  these  new  doc- 
tors of  t!ie  rights  of  men  presume  to  assert,  that 
King  James  the  Second^  who  came  to  the  crown 
as  next  of  blood,  according  to  the  Riles  of  a  then 
unqualified  succession,  was  not  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  a  lawful  king  of  England,  before  he  had 
done  any  of  those  acts  which  were  justly  construed 
into  an  abdication  of  his  crown  ?  If  he  was  not, 
much  trouble  in  parliument  might  have  been  saved 
at  the  |)eriod  tliese  gentlemen  commemorate.  But 
King  James  was  a  bad  king  with  a  good  title,  and 
not  an  usurper.  The  princes  who  succeeded  ac- 
cording to  the  act  of  parliament  which  settled  the 
crown  on  the  Electress  Sophia  and  on  her  descend- 
ants, being  Protestants,  came  in  as  much  by  a 
title  of  inheritance  as  King  James  did.  He  came 
in  according  to  the  law,  as  it  stood  at  his  acces- 
sion to  the  crown  ;  and  the  princes  of  the  house 
of  Brunswick  came  to  the  inheritance  of  the 
crown,  not  by  election,  but  bv  the  law,  as  it  stoixl 
at  their  several  accessions  of  Protestant  descent 
and  inheritance,  as  I  hope  I  have  shewn  suf- 
ficiently. 

The  law,  by  which  this  royal  family  ift  specifically 
destined  to  the  succession,  is  the  act  of  the  12lh 
and  l.'JtIi  of  King  William.  The  terms  of  this  act 
bind  "  us  and  our  keirs^  and  our  posterity,  to 
"  lliem,  their  heirs,  and  their  posterity,"  being 
protestants,  to  the  end  of  time,  in  the  same  words 
a»  the  declaration  of  right  had  bound  us  to  the 
heirs  of  King  William  and  Queen  Mary.  It 
therefore  secures  both  an  hereditary  crown  and  an 
hereditary  allegiance.  On  what  ground,  except 
the  constitutional  policy  of  forming  an  establish- 
ment to  secure  lliat  kind  of  succession  which  is  to 
preclude  a  choice  of  the  people  for  ever,  could  the 
legislature  have  fastidiously  rejected  the  fair  and 
abundant  choice  which  our  own  country  pre- 
sented to  them,  and  searched  in  strange  lands  for 
a  foreign  princess,  from  whose  womb  the  line  of 
our  future  rulers  were  to  derive  their  title  to  govern 
millionsi  of  men  through  a  series  of  ages  ? 

The  Princess  Sophia  was  named  in  the  act  of 
settlement  of  the  Pith  and  13lh  of  King  William, 


for  a  stock  and  root  of  inheritance  to  on 
and  not  for  her  merits  as  a  temporary  adi 
trix  of  a  power,  which  she  might  not,  and 
did  not,  herself  ever  exercise.  She  was  adofMJ 
for  one  reason,  and  for  one  only,  because,  a 
the  act,  "  the  most  excellent  Princess  Sopii 
"  Electress  and  Dutchess  Dowager  of  Hanort 
"  is  daughter  oi  the  most  excellent  Princess  Eiia 
"  beth,  late  Queen  of  Bohemia,  dtiugkttr  d m 
''  late  surcreiffTi  lord  King  James  the  Fin*,  4 
"  happy  memory,  and  is  hereby  declared  to  k 
"  the  next  in  succession  in  the  Protestant  lot.' 
Ac.  &c.  ;  "  and  the  crown  shall  continup  f"  <*• 
'*  heirs  of  her  body,  being  ProtesL-ir; 
limitation  was  made  by  parliament,  tli 
the  Princess  Sophia  an  inheritable  line  not 
was  to  be  continued  in  future,  but  {vhtL 
thought  very  material)  that  through  her 
be  connected  with  the  old  stock  of  in 
King  James  tlie  First;  in  order  tlial  the 
might  preserve  an  unbroken  unity  tbi 
ages,  and  might  be  preserved  (with  safety 
religion)  in  the  old  approved  mode  by  d 
which,  if  our  liberties  had  been  once  end 
they  had  often,  through  all  storms  and 
of  prerogative  and  privilege,  been 
They  did  well.  No  experience  hastaug! 
in  any  other  course  or  method  than  1 
kereditart/  crown  our  liberties  can  be 
perpetuated  and  preserved  sacred  as  our 
right.  An  irregular,  convulsive  movement 
be  necessary  to  throw  off  an  irregtdar,  eoo' 
disease.  But  the  course  of  successtoa 
healthy  habit  of  the  British  constitution. 
that  the  legislature  wanted,  at  the  act 
limitation  of  the  crown  in  the  Hanoveti 
drawn  through  tlie  female  descendants  v 
the  First,  a  due  sense  of  the  inconvcin 
having  two  or  three,  or  possibly  more,  fei 
in  succession  to  the  British  tlirone  ?  No ! 
had  a  due  sense  of  the  evils  which  might 
from  such  foreign  rule,  and  more  than  a 
of  them.  But  a  more  decisive  proof 
given  of  the  full  conviction  of  tlie  British 
that  the  principles  of  the  Revolution  did 
thorixe  them  to  elect  kings  at  their  plauuit, 
witltout  any  attention  to  the  ancient  fundai 
principles  of  our  government,  than  their 
to  adopt  a  plan  of  hereditary  protestant  siw™ 
in  tlie  old  line,  with  all  the  dangers  nnd  <ll 
inconveniences  of  its  being  a  foreign  liiif  ^^ 
fore  their  eyes,  and  operating  with  the  uiawrf 
upon  their  minds. 

A  few  years  ago  I  should  be  aahaowl 
load  a  matter,  so  capable  of  supportioj^ 
the  then  unnecessary  support  of  anv  arfH" 
but  tliis  seditious,  unconstitutional  dottrux 
publickly  taught,  avowed,  and  printed-    ^* 
like  I  feel  to  revolutions,  tlie  sigaab  fix 
have  so  often  been  given  from  pulpits ;  lfc« 
of  change  that  is  gone  abroad  ;  the  total 
which  prevails  with  you,  and  may  co«W 
with  us,  of  at]  ancient  institution*,  vim 
op]>o&ition  to  a  present  sense  of  conTtniwflti* 
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nl  of  a  picsenl  inclination  :  all  tliese  con- 

liionsiuake  it  not  unudvisable,  in  my  opiniuii, 

||  back  our  attention  to  the  tme  principk^ii  of 

n  dooiestick  laws;   that  vou,,  my  French 

should  begin  to  know,  itnd  Uial  wu  sImuUl 

lUC  to  cherish   them.     We  ousjlit   not,   on 

side  of  the  water,  to  suffrnr  ourselves  to  be 

upon  by  tlie  coiinlerffil  wares  wfiich  snitie 

,  by  a  double  fraud,  exjxjrt  to  you  in  illicit 

t,  as  raw  commodities  of  British  growtli, 

wholly  alien   to  our  soil,  in  order  after- 

to    sniuj^ijie    ihem    back    a^aiii    into    this 

ry,   uianitfaclnred    after    the    neuest    Paris 

b  of  an  improved  ItberlV' 

I  people  of  England  will  not  ape  tlie  fashions 

have  never    tried,    nor  go    back   to  those 

1   lliey    have   found    mischievous    on    trial. 

look  upon  the  le^.il  hereditary  succession  of 

crown  as  among'  their  rights,  not  as  anionic 

|rrono;s ;  as  a  benefit,  not  as  a  g^rievance ;  as 

irity  for  tJieir  liberty,  not  a.s  a  badi;e  of  ser- 

1.  Tliey  look  on  the  fr;inie  of  their  common- 

I,  auch  as   it  stands,  to  be  of  inestimable 

;  and  they  conceive  the  undisturbed  sucees- 

t  the  crown  to  be  a  pledge  of  the  stability 

erpetutty  of  all  the  other  members  of  our 

lution. 

Ull  beg  leave,  before  I  po  any  further,  to 
lotic^  of  s^Jtne  paltry  artifice:^,  which  the 
n  of  election,  as  »lie  only  lawtul  title  to  the 
L  ore  ready  to  employ,  in  order  to  render 
Ipport  of  the  just  prinriples  of  our  constitn- 
I  titsk  somewhat  invidious.  These  Sfjphisters 
tutc  a  tictitiuus cause, and  feigned  p4Tsona>;es, 
^favour  tliey  suppose  you  ent^aged,  whcn- 
you  defend  the  inheritable  nature  of  the 
l»  It  is  comnwn  with  them  lo  dispute  as  if 
prcre  in  a  conflict  with  some  of  tljose  ex- 
I  fanaticks  of  slavery,  who  fornierlv  niain- 
,  what  J  believe  no  creature  now  maintains, 
t  the  crown  is  held    bv  divine,    hereditary, 


ibie  riji^ht." — These  old  fanatic ks  of 

V  ptjwer  dopmalised  as  if  hereclilitry 

wu»  the  only   lawful  <;overnment  in  thr 

juBt  as  our  new  funattcks  of  popular  arbi- 

wcr  maintain   llutt  a  poputiir  election  is 

lawful  Bource  of  aiilhorilv.    Tlie  old  pre- 

e  eDthu>tiasts.  i(  h  true,  did  speculate  fool- 

and  perhaps  impiously  too,  as  if  monarchy 

re  of  a  divine  sanction  than  any  other  mode 

^mment :  and  as  if  a  rij^ht  to  p;overn  by 

ncc  were  in  strictness  indefeasible  in  every 

,  who  fthoiild  be  found  in  the  succession  to 

and  under  every  circumstance,  which 

or  political  ri^ht  can  be.     But  an  absurd 

concerning  the  king^'s  hereditary  rij^lit  lo 

iwn  does  not  prejudice  one  that  is  rational, 

pitomed  upon  solid  principles  of  law  and 

If  all  the  absurd  theories  of  lawyers  and 

I  were  to  vitiate  the  objects  in  which  they 

Riversant,  we  should  have  no  law,  and  no 


^1  Kttttf  Jmnn  thr  Sf'*«w«l.  fiitvitiB  rnrlrnvourrd  lo*** 

\t  <an»ti>uUon  nf  \\\r  kinKdoTT)    hy  brrlkillir  thc  or»r/i<»n( 

twlwcru  king  uid  pco{>lc,  anil,  by  U>c  udvlce  uf  jcauiU, 


re]i|;j:ion,  led  in  the  world.  But  an  absurd  theory 
on  one  side  of  a  question  forms  nojustitioition  for 
alleging  a  false  fact,  or  promulgating  mischievous 
mavinis,  on  tilie  other. 

The  second  claim  of  the  Revolution  Society  ia 
"  a  right  of  cashiering  their  govemours  for  miscon- 
"  duct."  Perha|)s  the  apprehensions  our  ances- 
tors entertained  of  forming  such  a  precedent  as 
tliat  "  of  cashiering  for  tiiisconduct,"  was  llie 
cau.se  th;»t  tlie  declaration  of  the  act,  which  im- 
plied the  abdication  of  King  James,  was,  if  it  had 
any  fault,,  rather  too  tj^uarded,  and  too  circum- 
stantial.* But  all  this  guard,  and  all  this  accu- 
mulation of  circumstances,  serve  to  shew  the  spirit 
of  caution  which  predominated  in  the  natitniul 
councils  in  a  situation  in  which  men  irritated  by 
oppression,  and  elevated  by  a  triumph  over  it,  aru 
apt  lo  abandon  themselves  to  violent  and  extrcmu 
courses  :  it  shews  the  anxiety  of  the  great  men 
who  influenced  the  conduct  of  aHairs  at  that 
great  event,  to  make  the  Revolution  a  parent 
of  settlement,  and  not  a  nursery  of  future  revo- 
lutions. 

Nu  government  could  stand  a  moment,  if  it 
could  be  blown  down  with  any  thing  so  loose  and 
indefinite  as  an  opinion  of  "  misconduct  "  Tliey 
wlio  led  at  the  Revolution  grounded  their  virtual 
abdication  of  King  James  upon  no  such  light  and 
uncertain  principle.  They  charged  him  with  no- 
x\\n\\f  less  than  a  design,  confirmed  by  a  multitude 
of  illeg"dl  overt  acts,  to  suhrert  (he  Protestant 
church  and  stute,  and  ^hw  fundamental,  untpies- 
tionable  laws  and  liixrlies  :  they  charged  him  with 
havin^^  broken  the  original  cuntruct  between  king 
and  jicople.  This  wn.s  more  than  muconciucf.  A 
grave,  and  overruling  necessity  obliged  them  to 
take  the  step  ihey  took,  iind  took  witli  intinite  re- 
luctance, as  under  ihat  most  rigorous  of  all  laws. 
Their  trust  for  tJie  future  preservation  of  the  con- 
stitution was  not  in  future  revolutions.  The 
grand  policy  of  all  their  regulations  wa;s  to  render 
it  almost  impracticable  fttr  any  future  sovereign 
to  comjjel  the  slates  of  the  kingdom  to  have  again 
recourse  to  thos'e  violent  remedies.  They  left  the 
crown  what,  in  the  eve  and  estimation  of  law,  it 
had  ever  been,  perfectly  irresp<msible.  In  order 
to  liLcJitcti  the  crown  still  further,  they  aggravated 
resjiuiisdiilily  on  ministers  uf  state.  By  tlie  sta- 
tute of  tht!  first  of  King  William,  sess.  2d,  called 
"  the  act /or  declurimj  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
**  the  subject,  and  Jor  settling  the  succession  of 
•*  the  crown,"  they  enacted,  that  the  ministers 
should  serve  the  crown  on  the  tenns  of  that  de- 
claration. They  secured  soon  after  ihe  frei/vent 
mcetimjs  of  parliament,  by  which  tlie  whole  go- 
vernment would  be  under  the  constant  inspection 
and  active  control  of  the  popular  representative 
and  of  the  magnates  of  the  kingdom.  In  tlie  next 
great  constitutional  act,  tliat  of  the  l'2th  and  I  'Uh 
of  King  William,  for  the  furtlier  limitation  of  tl»c 
crown,  and  /le^/cr  securing  the  rights  and  liberties 

"  iin'l  other  wicked  pcrvoni,  havincc  violated  llie  /vmiamrthil 
"  law*,  ftnil  having  wilhdram  himttif  int  of  Ikr  kinititfm  h»lh 
"  abaicated\\\e  ^ovcmtncnl,  ftlid  theUirone  lAttR-rcby  racanl." 
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of  the  subject,  Uiey  provided,  '*  that  no  pardon 
**  under  the  great  seal  of  Enfjland  should  be 
**  pleadable  to  an  impeuchmcnt  by  ihe  commons 
*'  in  p-.irliument."  Tlie  ruJe  laid  down  for  jijovcrn- 
ment  in  tlie  declaration  of  right,  the  constant  in- 
spection of  parliament,  the  practical  claim  of 
impeachment,  they  thought  infinttely  a  better  se- 
curity not  only  for  their  constitutional  liberty,  but 
against  the  vices  of  administration,  than  tlic  reser- 
vation of  a  right  so  ditlicnlt  in  the  practice,  so  un- 
certain in  the  issue,  and  often  so  mischievous  in 
the  consequences,  as  that  of  "  cashiering  their 
governniirs." 

Dr.  Price,  in  this  sermon,"  condemns  very  pro- 
perly the  practice  of  gross,  adulatory  addresses  to 
Kings,  Instead  of  this  fulsnme  style,  he  proposes 
tliat  his  majesty  should  be  told,  on  occasions  of 
congratulation,  th^t  "  he  is  to  consider  himself  as 
"  more  properly  the  servant  than  the  sovereign  of 
"  his  people."  For  a  compliment,  this  new  form 
of  address  docs  not  seem  to  be  very  soothing. 
Those  who  are  servants  in  name,  as  well  as  in 
effect,  do  not  like  to  be  told  of  their  situation,  their 
duty  and  their  obligations.  The  slave,  in  the  old 
play,  tells  his  master,  "  Htec  commemoratio  est 
"  quasi  exprobtttio."  It  is  not  pleasant  as  com- 
pliment; it  is  not  wholesome  as  instruction.  After 
all,  if  the  king  were  to  bring  himself  to  echo  this 
new  kind  of  address,  to  adopt  it  in  terms,  and  even 
to  take  the  appellatinn  of  Servant  of  the  People  as 
his  royal  style,  Iiow  either  he  or  we  should  be 
much  mended  by  it,  I  cannot  imagine.  I  have 
seen  very  assuming  tetters,  signed.  Your  mast 
obedient,  luimble  servant.  The  proudest  denomi- 
nation lliat  ever  was  endured  on  eartli  took  a  title 
of  still  greater  humility  than  that  which  is  now 
proposed  for  sovereigns  by  the  Apostle  of  Liberty. 
Kings  and  nations  were  trampled  ujwn  by  the  foot 
of  one  calling  himself  "  the  Servant  of  Servants  *." 
and  mandates  for  deposing  sovereigns  were  sealed 
with  the  signet  of  "  the  Fisherman." 

I  should  have  considered  all  tliis  as  no  more 
than  a  sort  of  flippant,  vain  discourse,  in  which, 
as  in  an  unsavoury  fame,  several  jiersons  suHV-r  the 
spirit  of  liberty  to  cvivporate,  if  it  were  not  piainty 
in  support  of  the  idea,  and  a  part  of  the  scheme,  of 
"  cashiering  kings  for  misconduct."  In  that  light 
it  is  worth  some  observation. 

Kings,  in  one  sense,  are  undonbtedly  the  servants 
of  the  peoj)le,  because  their  power  has  no  other 
rational  end  than  that  of  the  general  advantage; 
but  it  is  not  true  tliat  they  arc,  in  the  ordinary 
sense,  (by  our  constitution  at  lea.'^t,)  any  thing  like 
servants  ;  the  essence  of  whose  situation  is  to  obev 
tlie  commands  of  some  other,  and  to  be  removable 
at  pleasure.  But  the  king  of  Great  Britain  obeys 
no  other  person  ;  all  other  persons  arc  individually, 
and  collectively  too,  under  him,  and  owe  to  him  a 
legal  obedience.  The  law,  which  knows  neither 
to  flatter  nor  to  insult,  calls  this  high  magistrate, 
not  our  servant,  as  this  humble  Divine  calls  him, 
but  ^'-  our  soverciffn  Lord  the  King  ;"  and  wc,  on 
our  parts,  have  learned  to  speak  only  the  primitive 


language  of  tJic  law,  and  not  the  ccmfil 
of  their  Babylonian  pulpits. 

As  be  is  not  to  obev  us,  but  we  are  1 
law  in  him,  our  constitution  has  mad 
provision  towards  rendering  him,  as  a 
any  degree  responsible.  Our  constita 
nothing  of  a  magistrate  like  llie  Justick 
gon ;  nor  of  any  court  legally  appoints 
any  process  legally  settled  for  submiltifl^ 
to  the  responsibility  belonging  lo  all  fa 
this  he  is  not  distinguished  from  the  con 
the  lords ;  who,  in  their  several  publick  t 
can  never  be  called  to  an  account  for 
duct ;  although  the  Revolution  Society  i 
assert,  in  direct  op|X)sition  to  one  of  1 
and  most  beautiful  parts  of  our  coMtitttD 
"  a  king  is  no  more  than  the  first 
"  publick,  created  by  it,  ajid  re. 

Ill  would  our  ancestors  at  the 
desen-ed  their  fame  for  wisdom,  if  ihey 
no  security  for  their  freedom,  but  in 
their  government  feeble  in  its  opcratioa 
carious  in  its  tenure ;  if  they  had  bei 
contrive  no  better  remedy  against  arbiQ 
than  civil  confusion.  Let  these  gentli 
who  that  rejtresentative  publick  is  to  'I 
will  afErm  the  king,  as  a  ser%'ant,  to  be  If 
It  will  be  tlien  time  enough  for  me  to 
them  the  positive  statute  law  which  affil 
is  not. 

The  ceremony  of  cashiering  king^Sj 
these  gentlemen  talk  so  much  at  theil 
rarely,  if  ever,  be  performed  without 
then  becomes  a  case  of  war,  and  not  | 
lion.  Laws  are  commanded  to  hold  th 
amongst  arms;  and  tribunals  fall  to  I 
witJi  the  peace  they  are  no  longer  abi« 
The  Revolution  of  1688  was  obtained 
war,  in  the  only  case  in  which  any  vraf| 
more  a  civil  war,  can  be  just.  "  Justa  B 
"  jiecessaria."  The  question  of  dethr 
these  gentlemen  like  the  phrase 
"  ing  kings,"  will  always  be,  as  it 
an  extraordinary  question  of  state, 
of  the  law  ;  a  question  (like  all  other 
state)  of  dispositions,  and  of  means,  I 
bable  consequences,  rather  than  of  poa 
As  it  was  not  made  for  common  atMii 
not  to  be  agitated  by  common  ml 
speculative  line  of  demarcation,  whttt 
ought  to  end,  and  resistance  niUB^t  begi 
obscure,  and  not  easily  definablo. 
single  act,  or  a  single  event,  which  deK 
Governments  must  be  abused  and 
deed,  before  it  can  be  lliought  of;  i 
pect  of  the  future  must  be  as  bad 
rience  of  the  past.  When  thing*  li 
lamentable  condition,  the  naturv  of  tji^ 
to  indicate  the  remedy  to  tliosc 
qualiiied  to  administer  in  extrvmi 
ambiguous,  bitter  potion  lo  a  d 
Times,  and  occasions,  and  provoc 
their  own  lessons.     The  wise  will 
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fravity  of  tlic  case  ;  llie  irritable  from  sen- 
ior to  oppression ;  tlje  hi*h-iiiimled  from 
in  and  indication  at  abusive  power  in  un- 
y  hands ;  the  brave  and  bold  from  the  love 
iDOurable  danger  in  a  {generous  cause  :  but, 
or  without  rig:ht,  a  revolution  will  be  the  very 
lesource  of  the  thinking'  and  the  p:ood. 

tJjird  head  of  right,  asserted  by  the  pntptt 
Old  Jewry,  namely,  the  "  right  to  form  a 
lament  for  cursives,"  has,  at  least,  as  little 
oance  from  any  thing  done  at  the  Revolu- 
'either  in  precedent  or  principle,  as  the  two 
f  their  claims.  The  Revolution  was  made  to 
e  our  ancient,  indisputable  laws  and  liber- 
id  that  ancient  conslitulion  of  g'OvernmeTit 
isoiir  onlvftecurityfor  law  and  liberty.  If  you 
rouB  of  knowing  the  spirit  of  our  constitu- 
nd  the  policy  which  predominated  in  that 

Kod   which  has  «;curefl  it  to  this  hour, 
for  both  in  our  histories,  in  our  records, 
»  of  parliament,  and  journals  of  parlia- 
and  not  in  the  sermons  of  the  Old  Jewry, 
be  after-dinner  toasts  of  the  Revolution  So- 
lo the  former  you  will  find  other  ideas  and 
r  lang^uage.     Such  a  claim  h  as  ill-suited 
temper  and  wishes  as  it  is  unsupported  by 

Kpearance  of  autliority.  The  very  idea  of 
ricatinn  of  a  new  gtivernment  is  enough  to 
with  disgust  and  horrour.  We  wished  at 
riod  of  the  Revolution,  and  do  now  wish,  to 
M,U  we  possess  as  an  inheritance  from  our 
tAers,  Upon  that  body  and  stock  of  inhe- 
(  wc  have  taken  care  not  to  inocitlate  any 
'Alien  to  the  nature  of  the  original  plant, 
reformations  we  have  hitherto  made  have 
tAed  upjjn  the  principle  of  reverence  to  an- 
;  and  I  hof*,  nay  I  am  persuaded,  tlial  all 
which  f)Ossilily  may  be  made  hereafter,  will 
fully  formed  upon  analogical  precedent, 
rhy,  and  example. 

^dc«t  rcformiition  is  that  of  Mag^na  Charla. 
see  that  Sir  Edward  Coke,  that  great 
Our  law,  and  indeed  all  the  ureal  men 
him,  to  Blackstone,*  are  indtistiioiis 
e  pedigree  of  our  liberties.     They  en- 
tr>  prove,  that  the  ancient  charter,  the 
Charta  of  King  John,  was  connected  with 
positive  charter  from  Henry  I.  and  that 
one  and  the  other  were  nothing  more 
re-affinnance  of  the  still    more  ancient 
f^  law  of  the  kingdom.     In  the  matter  of 
T  the  greater  part,  these  authors  appear  to 
Tight ;   perhaps  not  always ;  but  if  the 
ktakc  in  some  particulars,  it  proves  my 
■till  the  more  strongly  ;  because  it  de- 
te«    the   powerful    prepossession    towards 
with  which  tlie  minds  of  all  our  law- 
legislators,  and  of  all  the  y)eople  whom 
ih  to  influence,  have  been  always  filled  ; 
ftattonary  policy  of  this  kingdom  in  con- 
g  their  most  sacred  rights  and  franchises  as 
itance. 
famous  law  of  ihc  3d  of  Charles  1.  called 
■  Magiw  Chartii,  printrd  at  Oxford,  17 J0. 


tlje  Petition  of  Right,  tlie  parliament  says  to  the 
kmg, "  Your  subjects  have  inherited  this  freedom," 
claiming  their  franchises  not  on  abstract  principles^ 
'*  as  the  rights  of  men,"  but  as  the  rights  of  Hng- 
Itslimen,  and  as  a  patrimunv  derived  from  their 
forefathers.  Selden,  and  the  other  profoundly 
learned  men,  who  drew  this  petition  of  right,  were 
as  well  acquainted,  at  least,  with  all  the  general 
theories  concerning  the  "  rights  of  men,"  as  any 
of  the  discoursers  in  our  pulpits,  or  on  vour  tri- 
bune ;  full  as  well  as  Dr.  Price,  or  as  the  Abbe 
Sieves.  But,  for  reasons  worthy  of  tliat  practical 
wisdom  which  superseded  their  theorettck  science, 
they  preferred  this  positive,  recorded,  hereditary 
lilie  to  all  which  can  be  dear  to  the  man  and  the 
citizen,  to  diat  vague  sf^eculative  right,  wtiicli  ex- 
posed their  sure  inheritance  to  be  scrambled  for 
and  torn  to  pieces  by  every  wild,  litigious  spirit. 

The  same  policy  pervades  all  the  laws  which 
have  since  been  made  for  the  preservation  of  our 
liberties.  In  the  Istof  William  and  Marv,  in  the 
famous  statute,  called  tJie  Declaration  oi"  Riu'ht, 
tlie  two  houses  utter  not  a  syllable  of  "  a  right  to 
"  frame  a  government  for  themselves."  You  will 
see,  that  tlieir  whole  care  was  to  secure  the  reli- 
gion, laws,  and  liberties,  that  had  been  long 
pos:w2ased,  and  had  been  lately  endangered. 
*'  Taking  t  into  their  most  serious  consideration 
"  the  best  means  for  making  such  an  establish- 
"  mcnt,  that  their  religion,  laws,  and  liberties, 
"  might  not  be  in  danger  of  being  again  sub- 
"  verted,"  tliey  auspicate  all  their  proceedings, 
by  stating  as  some  of  those  best  means,  "  in  the 
*^  Jirtt  pla^e"  to  do  "  as  their  oncej/or*  in  like 
"  cases  have  usvalhj  done  for  vindicating  their 
*'  ancient  rights  and  liberties,  to  declare  ;" — and 
then  they  pray  the  king  and  t|ucen.  "  that  it  may 
"  be  declared  and  enacted,  that  all  and  singular 
"  the  rights  and  liberties  asuerted  and  declared, 
**  are  the  true  ancient  and  indubitable  rights  and 
"  liberties  of  the  people  of  this  kingdom." 

You  will  observe,  that  from  Magna  Charta  to 
the  Declaration  of  Rigiit,  it  has  been  the  uniform 
policy  of  our  constitution  to  claim  and  assert  our 
liberties,  as  an  entailed  inheritance  derivetl  to  us 
from  our  forefathers,  and  to  be  transmitted  to  our 
posterity  ;  as  an  estate  specially  belonging  to  the 
fjeoplc  of  this  kingdom,  without  any  reference 
whatever  to  any  other  more  general  or  prior  right. 
By  this  means  our  constitution  preserves  an  unity 
in  so  great  a  diversity  of  its  parts.  We  have  an 
inheritable  crown  ;  an  inheritable  peerage ;  and 
a  house  of  commons  and  a  people  inheriting  privi- 
leges, franchises,  and  liberties,  from  a  long  line  of 
ancestors. 

The  policy  appears  to  me  to  be  the  result  of 
profound  reflection  ;  or  rather  the  happy  effect  of 
following  nature,  which  is  wisdom  without  re- 
flection, and  above  it.  A  spirit  *rif  intiovation  is 
genendlv  the  result  of  a  selfish  temper,  and  con- 
fined views.  People  will  not  look  forward  to  pos- 
terity, who  never  look  backward  to  their  ances- 
tors. Besides,  the  f)Oople  of  England  well  know, 
t  1W.  uiilM. 
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that  tlie  idea  of  tnlieritancc  furnislies  a  sure  [)rin- 
ciple  of  conservation,,  and  a  sure  principle  of  iraris- 
nitsston ;  without  at  all  excludjiif^  u  principle  '"f 
intprovenient.  It  leaves  acquisilion  free;  but  it 
secures  wlial  it  acquires.  Whatever  advantages  are 
obtained  by  a  state  proceedine^  on  these  maxims, 
are  locked  fast  as  in  a  sort  of  family  settlement ; 
praspcd  as  in  a  kind  of  niortiuaiii  for  ever.  By  a 
coiistitiJtinna!  pnlicy  workini^  after  the  pfittern  of 
nature,  we  receive,  we  hold,  we  transmit  our  go- 
vernment and  our  privileges,  in  the  same  manner 
in  which  we  enjoy  and  transmit  our  property  and 
our  lives.  The  institutions  of  policy,  the  goods 
of  fortune,  the  gifts  of  providence,  are  han<k'd 
clown  to  us,  and  from  us,  in  the  Siime  course  and 
order.  Our  political  system  is  placed  In  a  just 
correspondence  and  symmetry  with  the  order  of 
the  world,  and  with  the  mode  of  existence  de- 
creed to  a  pernianent  body  composed  of  transitory 
parts  ;  wherein,  by  the  disposition  of  a  stupendous 
wisdom,  moulding  together  the  great  mysterious 
incoqKDration  of  the  human  race,  the  whole,  at 
one  time,  is  never  old,  or  middle-aged,  or  young, 
but,  in  a  condition  of  unchangeable  constancy, 
moves  on  through  the  varied  tenour  of  perpetual 
decay,  fall,  renovation,  and  progression.  Thus, 
by  preserving  the  method  of  nature  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  state,  in  what  we  improve,  we  are  never 
wholly  new;  in  what  we  retain,  we  are  never 
wholly  obsolete.  By  adhering  in  this  manner  and 
on  those  princi]des  to  our  forefathers,  we  are 
guided  not  by  the  superstition  of  antiquarians, 
but  by  the  spirit  of  philosophick  analogy.  In  this 
choice  of  inheritance  we  have  given  to  our  frame 
of  polity  the  image  of  a  relation  in  blood ;  bind- 
ing up  the  constitution  of  our  country  with  our 
dearest  domestick  ties  ;  adopting  our  fundamental 
laws  into  the  bosom  of  our  faujily  afFections; 
keeping  inseparable,  and  cherishing  with  the 
warmth  of  all  their  combined  and  mutually  re- 
flected charities,  our  state,  our  hearths,  our  sepul- 
chres, and  our  altars. 

Through  the  same  plan  of  a  conformity  to 
nature  in  our  artiHcial  institutions,  and  by  catling 
in  the  aid  of  her  unerring;  and  jiiowerful  instincts, 
to  fortify  the  fallible  and  feeble  contrivances  of 
our  reason,  we  have  derived  several  other,  and 
tljose  no  small  benefits,  from  considering  our  liber- 
ties in  the  light  of  an  inheritance.  Always  acting 
as  if  in  the  presence  of  canonized  forefathers,  the 
spirit  of  freedom,  leading  in  itself  to  misrule  and 
excess,  is  tempered  with  an  awfid  gravity.  This 
idea  of  a  liberal  descent  inspires  us  with  a  sense 
of  habitual  native  dignity,  which  prevents  that  up- 
stitrt  insolence  almost  inevitably  adhering  to  and 
disgracing  tliosc  who  are  the  first  acquirers  of  any 
distinction.  By  this  means  our  liberty  becomes  a 
noble  freedom.  It  carries  an  imposiii'r  and  nia- 
jeslick  aspect.  It  has  a  pedigree  and  illustrating 
ancestors.  It  has  its  bearings  and  its  ensigns  ar- 
morial. It  lias  its  gallery  of  portraits  ;  its  monu- 
mental inscriptions  ;  its  records,  evidences,  and 
titles.  We  procure  reverence  to  our  civil  institu- 
tions on  the  principle  upon  which  nature  teaches 


ns  to  revere  individual  nivn  ;  on 
age,  and  on  account  of  those  from 
are  descended.  All  your  sopbistpra  cwu 
duce  any  thing  better  adapted  to  preserr 
tional  and  manly  freedom  tnnn  the  cauml 
have  pursued,  who  have  chosen  our  nitim 
than  our  speculations,  our  breasts  rather  ih 
inventions,  for  the  great  consen'atories  i 
zincs  of  our  rights  and  priviieg^es. 

You  might,  if  you  pleased,  have 
example,  and  have  given  to  your 
dom  a  correspondent  dignity.  Your- 
though  discontinued,  were  not  lost  tol 
Your  constitution,  it  is  true,  whilst  vou 
of  possession,  suffered  waste  and  dilapida 
you  possessed  in  some  parts  the  walls,  i 
the  foundations,  of  a  noble  and  venc 
You  might  have  repaired  those  walls;  yo« 
have  built  on  those  old  foundations.  Yoa 
stitution  was  suspended  before  it  was  perf 
but  you  had  the  elements  of  a  const 
nearly  as  good  as  could  be  wished.  Inj 
stales  you  possessed  that  variety  of 
sponding  with  the  various  descriptionftj 
your  community  was  happily  composed] 
all  that  combination,  ana  all  that  opf 
interests,  you  had  that  action  and  coui 
which,  in  the  natural  and  in  tlie  politii 
from  the  reciprocal  struggle  of  discoidj 
draws  out  the  harmony  of  the  univpr 
opposed  and  conflicting  interests,  whici 
sidered  as  so  great  a  blenti&li  in  your 
our  present  constitution,  interpose  a  saluC 
to  all  precipitate  resolutions.  They 
beration  a  matter  not  of  choice,  but  of  i 
they  make  all  change  a  subject  of 
which  naturally  begets  moderation; 
Uniperumeitis  preventing  the  sore  evil  i 
crude,  unqualified  reformations  ;  and 
all  the  headlong  exertions  of  arbitranr] 
the  few  or  in  the  many,  for  ever  imi 
Through  that  diversity  of  members  ai»di 
general  liberty  had  as  many  securit 
were  separate  views  in  the  several 
by  pressing  down  the  whole  by  ih 
real  monarchy,  the  separate  parts 
prevented  from  waqjing,  and  star 
allotted  places. 

You  had  all  these  advantaores  in  yc 
states ;   but  you  chose  to  act  as  if  you 
been   moulded   into  civil  society,  and 
thing  to  begin  anew,     Y^ou  be-gan  ill,  I 
begun  by  despising  every  thing  that 
you.    You  set  up  your  trade  willtoul 
the  last  generations  of  your  country  ^ 
out  intirh  lustre  in  your  eyes,  vou 
passed  them  by,  and  derived  yotir  cl» 
more  early  race  of  ancestors.    Under  a  i 
dilectiou  for  those  ancestors,  your 
would  have  realized  in  them  a  standsrdi 
and  wisdom,  beyond  the  vulgar  prsc 
hour  :  and   you  would  have  riwn  wi 
pie  to  whose  imitation  you  aspini 
your  forefathers,  you  would  have 
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yourselves,     You  would  not  have  clioscn 
jsider  tlie  French  as  a  people  of  yesterday, 
IRtion  of  low-born  servile  wretches  until  the 
Bipating  year  of  l7Kf>.     In  ordpr  to  furnish, 
expence  of  your  honour,  an  excuse  to  your 
;ista  here   for  several  enormities  of  yours, 
uld  not  have  been  content  lo  be  represented 
Rng  of  Maroon  slaves,  suddenly  broke  loose 
lie  house  of  bondaore,  and   therefore  to  be 
Jed  for  your  abuse  of  tlie  liberty  to  which  you 
t  accustomed,  and  were  ill  fitted.     Would 
my  worthy  friend,  have  been  wiser  to  have 
bought,  what  I„  for    one,  always   thouarht 
generous  and   gallant  nation,  loop:  misled 
•  disadvantas:e  by  your  high  and  romantick 
tDts  of  fidelity,  honour,  and  loyalty ;  that 
had   been  unfavourable  to  you,  but  tliat 
ire  not  enslaved  throuj^h   any  illiberal  or 
disposition  ;    that    in    your  most  devoted 
sion,  you  were  actiiatetl  by  a  princijde  of 
;  spirit,  and  that  tt  was  your  country  you 
>ped,  in  the  person  of  your  king;  ?  Hud  you 
I  to  lie  understood,  that  in  tlie  delusion  of 
liable  errour  you  had  gone  further  than  your 
pcestors;  that  you  were  resolved  to  resume 
Hcient  privilefjes,  whilst  you  preaen'ed  the 
f  your  ancient  and  your  recent  loyalty  and 
;   or  if,  diffident  of   yourselves,  ana    not 
cltsceminfj;  the  almost  obliterated  constttu- 
your  ancestors,  you  hiid  looked  to  your 
)urs  in  this  land,  who  had  kept  alive  the 
I  principles  and  models  of  the  old  common 
Europe,  meliorated  and  adapted  to  its  pre- 
£ — by  followin£f  wise  examples  you  would 
en  new  examples  of  wisdom  to  tfie  world. 
uld  have  rendered  the   cause  of  liberty 
le  in  the  eyes  of  every  worthy  mind  in  every 
You  would  have  shamed  despotism  fr»:im 
jell,  by  nhcwinj^  that  freedom  was  not  only 
ilnble,  hut  as,  when  well  disciplined  it  is, 
\gy  lo  law.     You  would  have  had  an  unop- 
but  a  productive  revenue.     You  wotdd 
a  flourishing  commerce  to  feed  it.     ^'ou 
have  had   a  free  constitution ;    a   potent 
Chy ;  a  disciplined  army ;  a  reformed  and 
ted  cler^;  a  mitiguted  but  spirited  nobility, 
your  virtue,  not  lo  overlay  it;  you  wotitd 
Ua  a  liberal  order  of  commons,  to  emulate 
recruit  that  nobility  ;  you  would  have  had 
lecled,    satisfied,    laborious,  and    obetltent 
\f  taught  to  Hcek  and  to  recoc;ni.se  the  happi- 
it  i»  t<>  be  found  by  virtue  in  all  conditions; 
■h  coiitisLs  the  true  moral  equality  of  man- 
lad  not  in  that  monstrous  fiction,  which,  by 
Kfal.*e  ideas  and  vain  expectations  info  men 
to  travel  in  the  obscure  walk  of  laborious 
only  to  agjrravate  and  embitter  that 
ity.  wjiich  it   never  can  remove;  and 
le  oixler  of  civil  life  establislics  as  much 
benefit  of  tJiose  whom  it  must  leave  in  an 
9tHtv,  as  those  whom  it  is  able  to  exalt  to 
lition  more  splendid,  but  not  more  happy. 
d  a  smoc^th  and  rasy  career  of  felicity  and 
"id  o|ien  to  you,  beyond  any  thin^  record- 


ed in  the  history  of  tlie  world  ;    but  you  have 
shewn  itiat  ditficulty  is  g^ood  for  man. 

Compute  your  Rains :  see  what  is  got  by  those 
extravagant  and  presumptuous  speculations  which 
have  taught  your  leaders  to  despise  all  their  pre- 
decessors, and  all  their  contemporaries,  and  even 
to  despise  themselves,  until  the  moment  in  which 
they  became  truly  despicable.  By  following  those 
false  lights,  France  has  bought  undisguised  cala- 
mitie-s  at  a  higher  price  than  any  nation  has  pur- 
cliased  the  most  unequivocal  blessings!  France  has 
bought  poverty  by  crime !  France  has  not  sacri- 
ficed her  virtue  to  her  interest ;  but  she  has  aban^ 
doned  her  interest,  that  she  might  prostitute  her 
virtue.  All  other  nations  have  begun  the  fabrick 
of  a  new  government,  or  the  reformation  of  an 
old,  by  establishing  originally,  or  by  enforcing 
with  greater  exactness,  some  rites  or  other  of  reli- 
gion. All  other  people  have  laid  the  foundations 
of  civil  freedom  in  severer  manners,  and  a  system 
of  a  more  austere  and  masculine  morality.  France, 
when  she  let  loose  the  reins  of  regal  autliority, 
doubled  tJie  licence  of  a  ferocious  dissoluteness  in 
manners,  and  of  an  insolent  irreligion  in  opinions 
and  practices;  and  has  extended  through  all  ranks 
of  life,  as  if  she  were  communicating  some  privi- 
lege, or  laying  open  some  secluded  l>enefit,  all  the 
unhappy  corruptions  that  usually  were  the  disease 
of  wealth  and  power.  This  is  one  of  the  new 
principles  of  equality  in  France. 

France,  by  the  perfidy  of  her  leaders,  has  utterly 
disgraced  the  tone  of  lenient  council  in  the  cabinets 
of  princes,  and  disamied  it  of  its  most  potent 
topicks.  She  has  sanctified  the  dark,  suspicious 
maxims  of  tyrannous  distrust ;  and  taught  kings 
lo  tremble  at  (what  will  hereafter  be  called!  the 
delusive  plausibilities  of  moral  politicians.  So- 
vereigtis  wilt  consider  those,  who  advise  them  to 
place  an  unlimited  confidence  in  their  people,  as 
suhverters  of  tlieir  thrones;  as  traitors  who  aim 
at  tlieir  destruction,  by  leading  their  easy  gowJ- 
nature,  under  jipecioiis  pretences,  to  admit  combi- 
nations of  bold  and  faitliless  men  into  a  particijm- 
tion  of  their  power.  This  alone  (if  there  were 
nothing  else)  is  an  irreparable  calamity  to  you  and 
to  mankind.  Remember  that  your  parliament  of 
Paris  told  your  king,  that,  in  calling  die  statcji 
lx>gether,  he  had  nothing  to  fear  but  die  prodigal 
exce-ss  of  their  zeal  in  providing  for  the  support  of 
the  throne.  It  is  right  that  these  men  should  hide 
their  heads.  It  is  right  that  they  should  bear  their 
part  in  the  ruin  which  their  coun.sel  has  brought 
on  their  sovereign  and  their  cnuntrv.  Such  .s;in- 
guine  declarations  tend  to  lull  authority  asleep; 
lo  encourage  it  rashly  to  engage  in  perilous 
adventures  rif  untried  policy ;  to  neglect  those 
[jrovisions,  preparations,  and  precautions,  which 
distinguish  l>enevolence  from  indx-cility ;  and 
wiilioui  which  no  man  can  answer  for  he  salutary 
cflect  of  any  abstract  plan  of  government  or  of 
frceflom.  For  want  of  these,  they  have  seen  the 
mrilicine  of  the  state  corrupted  into  its  poison. 
They  have  seen  tlie  French  rebel  against  a  mild 
and  lawful  monarch,  with  more  fury,  outrage,  and 
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insult,  than  e>'er  any  people  lias  been  known  to 
rise  against  the  most  illei^al  usurper,  or  the  most 
sanguinary  tyrant.  Tlneir  resistance  was  made  to 
concession;  tJicir  revolt  was  from  protection;  their 
blow  was  aimed  at  a  hand  Iiolaing  out  graces, 
favours,  and  tmin unities. 

This  was  unnatural.  The  rest  is  in  order.  They 
have  found  their  ptmishnient  in  their  success. 
Laws  overturned  ;  tribunals  subverted  ;  industry 
witliout  vigour ;  commerce  expiririEf;  the  revenue 
unpaid,  yet  the  |>eople  impoverishefl ;  a  church  pil- 
laged, and  a  state  not  relieved ;  civil  and  military 
anarchy  made  the  constitution  of  the  kingdom ; 
every  tiling  human  and  divine  »arrifict'd  to  the 
idol  of  publiek  credit,  and  national  bankruptcy 
the  consequence;  and,  to  crown  all,  tlie  piippr 
securities  of  new,  precarious,  tolterinii  power,  the 
discredited  paper  securities  of  impoverished  fraud, 
and  beggared  rapine,  held  out  as  a  currency  for 
the  support  of  an  empire^  in  lieu  of  the  two  great 
recognised  species  that  represent  tlie  Idisting,  con- 
ventional credit  of  mankind,  wliich  disappeared 
and  hid  themselves  in  the  earth  from  whence  they 
came,  when  the  principle  of  property,  whose  crea- 
tures and  representatives  they  are,  was  systemati- 
cally subverted. 

Were  all  these  dreadful  things  necessary?  Were 
they  the  inevitable  results  of  the  desperate  struggle 
of  aeterrouied  patriots,  compelled  to  wade  through 
blood  and  tumult,  to  the  ijuiet  shore  of  a  tranquil 
and  prosperous  liberty  ?  No!  nothing  like  it.  The 
fresh  ruins  of  France,  which  shock  our  feelings 
wlierever  we  can  turn  our  eyes,  are  not  the  devas- 
tation ofrivil  war;  they  are  the  sud  but  instruc- 
tive monuments  of  rash  and  ignorant  counsel  in 
time  of  profound  peace.  They  are  tlio  display  of 
inconsiderate  and  presumptuous,  because  unre- 
sisted and  irresi.^ltble,  autliority.  The  persons  who 
have  til  us  squundcrcd  away  the  precious  treasure  of 
tlieir  crimes,  the  persons  who  have  made  this  pro- 
digal and  wild  waste  of  publiek  evils, (the  last  stake 
reserved  for  tlie  ultimate  ransom  of  the  state,)  have 
met  in  tlieir  progress  with  little,  or  rather  with  no 
opposition  at  all.  Tlieir  whole  marrh  was  more 
like  a  triumphal  procession,  than  the  progress  of 
a  war.  Their  pioneers  have  gone  before  them,  and 
demolished  and  laid  every  thing  level  at  their  feet. 
Not  one  drop  of  their  blood  iiave  they  shed  in 
the  cause  of  the  country  they  have  ruined.  They 
have  made  no  sacrifices  to  their  projects  of  greater 
consequence  than  their  slioe-buckles,  whilst  they 
were  imprisoning  their  king,  murdering  their  fel- 
low-eitizeus,  and  bathing  in  tears,  and  plunging  in 
poverty  and  distress,  thousands  of  worthy  men  and 
worthy  fuuiilies.  Their  cruelty  has  not  even  been 
the  base  result  of  fear.  It  has  l>een  the  eflect  of 
Uieir  sense  of  perfect  safety,  in  autliorizing  treasons, 
robberies,  rapes,  assassinations,  slaunhtcrs,  and 
burnings,  throughout  their  hanissed  land.  But 
the  cause  of  all  was  plain  from  the  beginning. 

This  unforced  choice,  this  fond  election  of  evil, 
would  appear  perfectly  unaccountable,  if  we  did 
not  consider  the  composition  of  the  NaJional  As- 
sembly :  I  do  not  mean  its  formal  constitution, 


which,  as  it  now  stands,  is  exce] 
but  the  niHterial*  of  which,  in  s  gi 
composed,  which  is  of  ten  thouiouid 
consequence  than  all  tlie  formalities  io 
If  we  were  to  know  notliing  of  tiiis  totes 
by  its  title  and  function,  do  colours  cooR 
the  imagination  any  thing  more  venn 
that  light  the  mind  of  an   enqairer,  u 
such  an  awful  image  as  that  of  the  virtil 
dom  of  a  whole  people  collected  rnto  % 
would  pause  and  hesitate  in  condenuii 
even  of  the  very  worst  aspect.     Itattat 
able,  they  would  appear  only  mysterMMI 
name,  no  power,  no  function,  no  artifid 
tion  whatsoever,  can  make  tlie  men  of  i 
system  of  authority  is  composefl,  any  i 
God,  and  nature,  and  education,  and  t 
of  life  have  made  them.     Capacities  bei 
the  people  have  not  to  give.     Virtue  ai 
may  be  tlie  objects  of  tlieir  choice  ;  but  t 
confers  neither  the  one  nor  tlie  oilier  onl 
wliom  they  lay  their  ordaining  hands. 
not  the  engagement  of  nature,  tliey  hx 
promise  of  revelation,  for  any  such  [tot 

After  1  had  read  over  the  list  of  tl 
and  descriptions  elected  into  the  Tien  I 
thing  which  they  afterwards  did  coo 
astonishing.  Among  them,  indeed,  I 
known  rank  ;  some  of  shining  talents  ; 
practical  experience  in  tlie  state,  notoi 
to  be  foiJnd,  The  best  were  only  men 
But  whatever  the  distinguished  few 
been,  it  is  the  substance  and  mass 
which  constitutes  its  character,  and 
determine  its  direction.  In  all  bodiai 
will  lead,  must  also,  in  a  considen 
follow.  They  must  conform  iheir 
the  taste,  talent,  and  disposition,  off 
they  wish  to  conduct :  therefore,  if  an 
viciously  or  feebly  composed  in  a  rtrj 
of  it,  nothing  but  such  a  su|>rem('  degi 
as  very  rarely  appears  in  the  world, 
reason  cannot  enter  into  calculation. 
tlie  men  of  talents  disseminated  tiirci 
becoming  only  the  expert  instruin€ati| 
projects  !  If,  what  is  the  more  lik 
of  that  unusual  degree  of  virtiiev 
actuated  by  sinister  ambition,  and 
Iricious  glory,  then  the  feeble  part 
to  whom  at  first  ihey  conform,  I' 
the  dupe  and  instrument  of  their  di 
political  traffick,  the  leaders  will  he 
bow  to  the  ignorance  of  tlieir  folio 
followers  to  become  subserrimt  tu 
design.s  of  their  leaders. 

To  secure  any  degree  of  sobriety  i» 
sitions  made  by  the  leaders  in  any  public! 
they  ought  to  respect,  in  some  ntgjtt 
fear,  those  whom  they  conduct.     To 
otherwise  than  blindly,  the  foUowrn 
lified,  if  not  for  actors,  i' 
must  also  he  judges  of  ii  ■ 
rity.     Nothing  can  secure  a  bi 
conduct  in  such  asseroblics.  but 
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I  should  be  respectably  composed,  in  point  of 
ition  in  life,  ot  pertuaiietit  projierty,  of  edti- 
I,  and  of  such  habits  as  enlarge  and  lihernlize 
idersfiinding:. 

the  calling  of  the  states  general  of  France, 

St  iJiing  that  struck  me,  was  a  trreat  depar- 

>m  die  ancient  course.     I  found  the  repre- 

>n   for   the  lliiril    estate   composed    of  six 

persons.     They  were  equal  in  niiimlier  to 

^ntatives  of  both  tlie  other  orders.     If 

were  to  act  separately,    the  number 

not,  beyond  tlie  conskleratton  of  the  ex- 

i,  be  of  much  nnoraent.     But  when  it  became 

tut  that  t]«e  three  orders  were  to  be  melted 

into  one,  tlie  policy  and  necessary  effect  of 

lumerous  representation  became  obvious.     A 

lall  desertion  from  either  of  the  otJier  two 

must  tlirow  the  power  of  both  into  the  hands 

third.     In  fact,  the  whole  power  of  the  state 

>n  resolved  into  that  body.     Us  due  com- 

»n  became  therefore  of  infinitely  the  greater 

ice. 

Ige,  Sir,  of  my  surprise,  when   I  found  that 

gT«»t  projwrtion  of  the  assembly  (a  nia- 

I  believe,  of  the  members  who  attended) 

>$ed  of  practitioners  in  the  law.      It  was 

I,  not  of  distin^uisheit  mnjjistrates,  who 

pledges  to  their  country  of  their  science^ 

^,  and  integrity ;  not  of  leadiner  advocates, 

of  the  bar ',  not  of  renowned  professors 

rersitics  ; — but  for  the  far  arreater  part,  as  it 

tuch  a  number,  of  the  inferiour,  unlearned, 

lical,  merely  instrumental  members  of  the 

.     TJiere  were  distiu^ished  exceptions  ; 

rnerni  composition  was  of  obscure  pro- 

Ivocates,  of  stewards  of  petty  local  juris- 

country  altornies,  notaries,  and  the  whole 

[of  the  ministers  of  municipal  litigation,  the 

tn  and  conductors  of  the  petty  war  of  vil- 

rexation.     From  tlie  moment  I  read  the  list, 

linctly,  and  very  nearly  as  it  has  hap- 

"  that  was  to  follow. 

•of  estimation  in  which  any  profession 

becomes  the  standard  of  the  estimation 

the  professors  hold  tJiemselves.   Whatever 

)nal  merits  of  many   individual  lawyers 

;htive  been,  and  in  many  it  was  nndoubtedlv 

jconxiderable,  in  that   military  kiii^rJom  no 

the  profession  had  been  much  repirded, 

tiic  highest   of  all,   who   often  united  to 

lal  offices  great  family  splendour, 

rested  with  great  power  and  authority, 

fwrfHinly  were  highly  respected,  and  even 

small  negrec  of  awe.     Tlie  next  rank  was 

luch  rsteeme<l ;  the  mechanical  part  was  in 

low  de^jree  of  repute. 

ver  fJie  supreme  autliority   Ls  vested  in 

lO  romjiosed,  it  must  evidently  produce  the 

fuenci'S  of  supreme  authority  placed  in  the 

of  men   not  taught    habitually  to  respect 

who  had  no  previous  fortune  in  cha- 

'  fttfltakc  ;  who  could  not  be  expected  to  bear 

lention,  or  to  conduct  with  discretion, 

r,  which  tlvey  themselves,  more  than  any 


others,  must  be  surprised  to  tind  in  their  hands. 
Who  could  flatter  himself  that  these  men,  sud- 
denly, and,  as  it  were,  by  encliantment,  snatched 
from  the  humblest  rank  of  subordination,  would 
not  be  intoxicated  with  their  unprepure«:l  j^reat- 
ness  ^  Who  could  cqnceive,  that  men,  who  are 
habitually  meddling,  darintj,  subtle,  active,  of  liti- 
gious dispositions,  and  unipiiet  minds,  would  easily 
fall  back  into  tlieir  old  condition  of  obscure  con- 
tention, and  laborious,  low,  and  unprofitable  chi- 
cane ?  Who  could  doubt  but  that,  at  any  expence 
to  the  stale,  of  which  they  understood  nothing, 
they  must  pursue  their  private  interests,  which 
they  understood  but  too  well  ?  It  was  not  an  event 
depending  on  chance  or  contingency.  It  was  in- 
evitable ;  it  was  necessary  ;  it  was  planted  in  the 
nature  of  things.  They  must  jo»»  (if  their  capa- 
city did  not  permit  tliem  to  lead)  in  any  project 
wh  ic!i  cou  Id  procure  to  them  a  litigious  constitution ; 
which  could  lay  open  to  them  tfiose  innumerable 
lucrative  jobs,  which  follow  in  the  train  of  all  great 
convulsions  and  revolutions  in  the  state,  and  par- 
ticularly in  all  great  and  violent  permutations  of 
property.  Was  it  to  be  expected  that  they  would 
attend  to  the  stability  of  property,  whose  existence 
had  always  depi^nded  upon  whatever  rendered 
property  questionable,  ambiguous,  and  insecure? 
Their  objects  would  be  enlartred  with  their  eleva- 
tion, but  their  disposition  and  habits,  and  mwle 
of  accomplishing  their  desigas,  must  remain  the 
same. 

Well !  but  these  men  were  to  be  tempered  and 
restrained  by  other  descriptions,  of  more  sober 
miijcU,  and  more  enlarged  understandings.  Were 
they  then  to  be  awed  by  the  super-cmineTit  autho- 
rity and  awful  dignity  of  a  handful  of  country 
clowns,  who  have  seats  iu  that  assembly,  some  of 
whom  are  said  not  to  be  able  to  read  and  write  ? 
and  by  not  a  greater  number  of  traders,  who, 
though  somewhat  more  instructed,  and  more  con- 
spicuous in  the  order  of  society,  had  never  known 
any  thing  beyond  tlieir  counting-house  ?  No ! 
both  these  descriptions  were  more  formed  to  be 
overborne  and  swayed  by  tlie  intrigues  and  artUi 
fices  of  lawyers,  than  to  become  their  counterpoisei^ 
With  such  a  dangerous  disproportion,  the  whole 
must  needs  be  governed  by  them.  To  the  faculty 
of  law  was  joined  a  pretty  considerable  proportion 
of  the  faculty  of  medicine.  This  faculty  had  not, 
any  more  than  tliat  of  the  law,  possessed  in  France 
its  just  estimation.  Its  professors,  therefore,  must 
have  the  Qualities  of  men  not  habituated  to  senti- 
ments* of  dignity.  But  supposing  tliey  had  ranked 
as  they  oufrht  to  do,  and  as  with  us  they  do  ac- 
tually, the  sides  of  sick  beds  are  not  the  academic^  | 
for  forming  statesmen  and  legislators.  Then  came 
the  dealers  in  stocks  and  funds,  who  must  be  eager, 
at  any  cxpeiice,  to  change  their  ideal  paper  wealth 
for  the  more  solid  substance  of  land.  To  these 
were  joined  men  of  other  descriptions,  from 
whom  as  little  knowledge  of,  or  attention  to.  the 
interests  of  a  great  state  was  to  be  expected,  and 
as  little  regard  to  the  stability  of  any  institution  {.J 
men  formed  to  be  instruments,  not  controuls.  Such 
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in  general  was  the  composition  of  the  Tiers  Etut 
in  the  National  Assembly  ;  in  which  was  scarcely 
to  be  perceived  the  slightest  traces  of  wliat  we  call 
tJie  natural  landed  interest  of  the  country. 

We  know  that  the  British  house  of  commons, 
without  shutting  its  doors  to  any  merit  in  any 
class,  is,  by  the  sure  operation  of  adequate  causes, 
Ailed  witli  every  tliintj;  ilLuiitrious  in  rank,  in  de- 
scent, in  hereditary  and  in  acquired  opulence,  in 
cultivated  talents,  in  military,  civil,  naval,  and 
politick  distiuctioo,  that  the  country  can  afford. 
But  supposing;,  what  hardly  can  be  supposed  as  a 
case,  that  the  house  of  commons  should  be  com- 
posed in  the  same  manner  with  tlic  Tiers  Etat  in 
France,  would  this  dominion  of  chicane  be  borne 
with  patience,  or  even  conceived  without  horrour  ? 
God  ibrbid  I  should  in.sinuale  any  thing  dero«^tory 
to  that  profession,  which  is  another  prieslhooci, 
administering  the  rights  of  sacred  justice.  But 
whilst  I  revere  men  in  the  functions  which  belong 
to  them,  and  would  do  as  muth  as  one  man  cm 
do  to  prevent  tlieir  exclusion  from  any,  I  cannot, 
to  flatter  them,  i^ive  the  lie  to  nature.  They  are 
gfood  and  useful  in  the  composition  ;  they  must  be 
mischievous  if  they  preponderate  so  as  virtually  to 
become  the  whole.  Their  very  excellence  in  their 
pecxdiar  functions  may  be  far  from  a  qualification 
fur  others.  It  cannot  escape  observation,  that  when 
men  are  too  much  confined  to  professional  and 
faculty  habits,  and  as  it  were  inveterate  in  the 
recurrent  employment  of  that  narrow  circle,  ihev 
are  rather  disabled  than  qualified  for  whatever  de- 
pends on  the  knowledgie  of  mankind,  on  expe- 
rience in  mixed  affairs,  on  a  comprehensive,  con- 
nected view  of  the  various,  complicaled,  external, 
and  internal  interests,  which  go  to  the  formation 
of  that  multifarious  tiling  called  a  state. 

After  all,  if  the  house  of  commons  were  to  have 
an  wholly  professional  and  faculty  composition, 
what  is  the  power  of  the  house  of  commons,  cir- 
cumscribed and  shut  in  by  the  immovable  barriers 
of  law,  usages,  positive  rules  of  doctrine  and 
practice,  counterpoised  by  the  house  of  lords,  and 
every  moment  of  its  existence  at  the  discretion  of 
the  crown  to  continue,  prorogue,  or  dissolve  us  ' 
Tlie  power  of  the  house  of  commons,  direct  or  in- 
direct, is  indeed  great ;  and  long  may  it  l>e  able 
to  preserve  its  greatness,  and  the  spirit  belonging 
to  true  greatness,  at  the  full  ;  and  it  will  do  so,  as 
long  as  it  can  keep  the  breakers  of  law  in  India 
from  becoming  the  makers  of  law  for  England. 
Tlie  power,  however,  of  the  house  of  commons, 
when  least  diminished,  is  as  a  drop  of  water  in  the 
ocean,  compared  to  that  residing  in  a  settled  ma- 
jority of  your  National  Assembly,  That  assembly, 
since  the  destruction  of  the  orders,  has  no  funda- 
mental law,  no  strict  coTivcntion,  no  respected 
usage  to  restrain  it.  Instead  of  linding  themselves 
obliged  to  conform  a  fixed  constitution,  they  have  a 
power  to  make  a  constitution  which  shall  conform 
to  their  designs.  Nothing  in  heaven  or  upon 
earth  can  serve  as  a  controul  on  them.  What 
ought  to  be  the  heads,  the  hearts,  the  dispositions, 
that  are  qualiBed,  or  that  dare,  not  only  to  make 


laws  under  a  fixed  constitution,  but  at 
strike  out  a  totally  new  consUtuLion 
kingdom,  and  every  part  of  it,  from  tlie  i 
the  throne  to  the  vestry  of  a  parish  ?  Bi 
rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread." 
state  of  unbounded  power,  for  uodeline 
definable  purposes,  the  evil  of  a  moral ; 
physical  inaptitude  of  the  man  to  I 
be  the  greatest  we  can  conceive 
management  of  human  affairs. 

Having  considered  the  compositiun 
estate  as  it  stood  in  its  original  frafoeJ 
view  of  the  representatives  of  tJie  cl 
too  it  appeared,  that  full  as  little  regard  • 
the  general  security  of  property,  or  to  i 
of  the  deputies  for  their  publick  pui 
principles  of  their  election.     That 
contrived,  as  to  send  a  very  large 
mere  country  curates  to  the  great 
work  of  new-modelling  a  state;  men' 
had  seen  the  state  so  much  as  in  a  pti 
who    knew    nothing  of    tlie    world 
bounds  of  an  obscure  village ;  who,  ii 
hopeless  poverty,  could  regard  all  prop 
ther  secular  or  ecclesiastical,   with  no; 
than  that  of  envy ;  among  whom  mv 
who,  for  the  smallest  hope  of  the  m« 
in  plunder,  would  readily  join  in 
upon  a  body  of  wealth,  in  which  then 
look  to  have  any  share,  except  in  a  g« 
hie.     Instead  of  balancing  the  power< 
chicaners  in  the  other  iissembly,  these  i 
necessarily  become  tlie  active  coadjutor 
the  pu^ive  instruments,  of  tliose  by 
had  been  habitually  guided  in  their 
concerns.     They  too  could   hardly 
conscientious  of  their  kind,  who,  pretii 
their  incompetent   understanding,  con 
for  a  trust  which  led  them  from  their 
lation  to  their  flocks,  and  their  natur 
action,  to  undertake  the  regenenuion  ofj 
This  preponderating  weight,   being  ac 
force  of  the  body  of  chicane  in  tltc 
completed  that  momentum  of  i 
presumption,  and  lust  of  plun^ 
has  been  able  to  resist. 

To  observing  men  it  mast  have 
the    beginning,  that   the    majority 
Estate,  in  conjunction  with  such  a  dr 
the  clergy  as  I  have  described,  whdk 
the  destruction  of  the  nobility,  would j 
become  subservient  to  the  worst  de 
viduals  in  that  class.     In  the  sprni  mnd  I 
of  tlieir  own  order  these  individuals  wimldj 
a  sure  fund  fur  the  pay  of  tlieir  n«« 
To  squander  away  tlie  objects  which 
liappine.ss  of  tlieir  fellows,  would  be 
sacrifice  at  all.     Turbulent,  di^contCBl 
quality,  in  proportion  as  they  are  pu 
jHTsonal  pride  and  arrogance, 
ihcir  own  order.     One  of  the  first  i 
discover  of  a  selfish  and  ntiscUi« 
a  profliirate  disregard  of  a  ditmitv  yt\\tf\ 
lake  with  others.      To  be  attat 
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)  love  llie  little  platoon  we  belong;  to  in 
the  first  principle  (the  Rerm  as  it  were) 
afft'clions.  It  is  the  first  link  in  tlie 
k'liich  we  pro<?eed  towards  a  love  to  our 
ntl  to  mankind.  The  interest  of  tJiat 
social  arrangement  is  a  trust  in  the 
all  tiiose  who  rnmpnsp  it ;  and  as  none 
en  would  justify  it  in  abuse,  none  but 
uld  barter  it  away  for  tlieir  own  |jer- 
mtage. 

ere^  in  tlie  lime  of  our  rivil  troubles  in 
1  do  not  know  whether  you  heive  any 
jr  assembly  in  France,)  several  persons, 
en  Earl  of  Holland,  who  by  themselves 
imilies  had  brouiE^ht  an  odium  on  the 
the  prodigal  dispen.sation  of  its  boun- 
Is  them,  who  afterwards  joined  in  the 
arising'  from  the  discontents  of  wliirh 
tliemselves  the  cause ;  men  who  helped 
that  tlirone  to  which  tliey  owed,  some 
Jicir  existence,  others  all  that  power 
f  employed  to  ruin  their  benefactor. 
nds  are  set  to  the  rapacious  demands  of 
r  people,  or  that  others  are  permitted  to 
the  objects  they  would  entrross,  revenerc 
oon  fill  up  the  craving  void  that  is  left 
rarice.  Confounded  by  the  complica- 
tempered  pa&sions,  their  reason  is  dis- 
eir  views  become  vast  and  perplexed  ;  to 
plicable;  to  themselves  uncertain,  Thev 
sidex,  bounds  to  their  unprincipled  am- 
ny  fixed  order  of  things.  But  in  the  fog 
if  confusion  all  is  enlarged,  and  appears 
y  limit, 

len  of  rank  saerifice  all  ideas  of  dignity 
tion  without  a  distinct  object,  and  work 
istruments  and  for  low  t-nds,  the  whole 
n  becomes  low  and  hasp.  Does  nol 
like  this  now  appear  in  France  ?  Does 
luce  something  ignoble  and'  iniflorious  ? 
neanness  in  all  the  prevalent  policy  ?  a 
in  all  that  is  done  to  lower  along  with 
I  all  the  dignity  and  importance  of  the 
ler  revolutions  have  been  conducted  bv 
fbo,  whilst  they  attempted  or  affcrtod 
1  the  commonwealth,  sanctified  their 
ly  advancing  the  dignity  of  tlie  people 
■e  tlicy  troubled.  They  had  long  views. 
1  at  the  rule,  not  at  the  destruction,  of 
try.  They  were  men  of  great  civil  and 
ary  talents,  and  if  the  terrour,  the  orna- 
llieir  age.  They  were  not  like  Jew 
ntending  with  each  other  whocouhl  best 
itJi  fraudulent  circulation  and  depre- 
»cr  the  wretchedness  and  ruin  brought 
iintry  by  tljeir  dtigenerate  councils.  The 
it  made  to  one  of  the  great  bad  men  of 
»p  (Cromwell)  by  his  kinsmaji,  a 
of  that  lime,  shows  what  it  was  he 
what  indeed  to  a  great  degree  lie 
led,  in  the  success  of  his  ambition  : 

yoi»  riV ,  thr  ?late  einltrd  tiw, 

w  distemper  wfiUtt  'tut  rfmnc'd  hi/  vou  ' 


"  Chanfi'd  {ike  the  worU't  great  vent,  when  ttntkottt 
'*  The  ritin^  tun  night's  vulgar  tif^ht*  desttoyt." 

These  disturbers  were  not  so  much  like  men 
usurping  power,  as  asserting  their  natural  place  in 
society.  Their  rising  was  to  illuminate  and  beau- 
tify the  world.  Their  conquest  over  their  com' 
petitors  was  by  outshining  Uiem,  The  hand  that, 
like  a  destroying  angel,  smote  the  country,  com- 
municated to  it  the  force  and  energy  under  which 
it  suttered.  I  do  not  say,  ((J«d  forbid,)  1  do  not 
say,  that  tJie  virtues  of  such  men  were  to  be' taken 
as  a  balance  to  their  crimes  :  but  they  were  some 
corrective  to  their  effects.  Such  was,  as  1  said, 
our  Cromwell.  Such  were  your  whole  nice  of 
Guises,  Condes,  and  Colignis.  Such  the  Riche- 
lieus,  who  in  more  quiet  times  acted  in  the  spirit 
of  a  civil  war.  Such,  as  better  men,  and  in  a  less 
dubious  cause,  were  yowr  Henry  tlie  Fourth  and 
your  Sully,  though  nursed  in  civil  confusions,  and 
not  wholly  without  some  of  their  taint.  It  is  a 
thing  to  be  wondered  at,  to  see  how  very  soon 
France,  wlien  she  had  a  moment  to  respire,  re- 
covered and  emerged  from  the  longest  and  most 
dreadful  civil  war  that  ever  was  known  in  any  na- 
tion. Why?  Because,  among  all  their  massacres, 
they  had  not  slain  tlie  mind  in  their  country.  A 
conscious  diirnity,  a  noble  pride,  a  generous  sense 
of  glory  and  emulation,  was  not  extinguished.  On 
the  contrary,  it  was  kindled  and  enflamed.  The 
organs  also  of  the  state,,  however  shattered, 
existed.  All  the  prizes  of  honour  and  virtup,  all 
the  rewards,  all  tlie  distinctions,  remained.  But 
your  present  confusion,  Hkc  a  palsy,  has  attacked 
the  fountain  of  life  itself.  Every  person  in  your 
country,  in  a  situation  to  be  actuated  by  a  pnnci- 
pie  of  Fionour,  is  disgraced  and  degraded,  and  can 
entertain  no  sensation  of  life,  except  in  a  mortified 
and  humiliated  indignation.  But  this  generation 
will  tjuickly  puss  away.  The  next  generation  of 
the  nobility  will  resemble  the  artificers  and  clowns, 
and  money- jobbers,  usurers,  and  Jews,  who  will 
lie  always  their  fellows,  sometimes  their  masters. 
Believe  me,  Sir,  those  who  attempt  to  level,  never 
equalise.  In  all  societies,  consisting  of  various 
descriptions  of  citizens,  some  description  must  be 
uppermost.  The  levellers  therefore  only  change 
and  pervert  tlie  natural  order  of  things;  they  load 
the  edifice  of  society,  by  setting  up  in  tlie  air  what 
the  solidity  of  the  structure  refjujres  to  be  on  the 
ground.  The  associations  of  taylors  and  carpen- 
ters, of  wliich  the  republick  (of  Paris,  for  instance) 
is  comjMKsed,  cannot  be  equal  to  the  situation,  into 
which,  by  the  worst  of  usurpations,  an  usurpation 
on  the  prerogatives  of  nature,  you  attempt  to 
force  them. 

The  Chancellor  mT  France  at  the  opening  of  the 
states,  said,  in  a  tone  of  oratorical  fiourish,  that  all 
occupations  were  honourable.  If  he  meant  only, 
that  no  honest  employment  was  disgraceful,  fie 
would  not  have  gone  l>eyond  the  truth.  But  in 
asserting,  that  any  thing  is  honourable,  we  impiv 
some  distinction  in  its  favour.  The  occupation  of 
a  hair-dresser,  or  of  a  working  tallow- cnandler, 
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cannot  be  a  matter  of  lionour  to  any  person — to 
say  nothing  of  a  number  of  other  more  servile 
employments.  Such  de.srriptions  of  men  ouji^lil  not 
to  suffer  oppression  from  the  state  ;  but  tlie  state 
suffers  oppression,  if  such  as  tJiey,  either  indivi- 
dually or  collectively,  are  permitted  to  rule.  In 
this  you  tliink  you  are  combating  prejudice,  but 
you  are  at  war  with  nature.* 

I  do  not,  my  dear  Sir,  conceive  you  to  be  of 
that  sophistical,  ciptious  spirit,  or  of  that  uncandid 
duiness,  as  to  require,  for  every  general  observa- 
tion or  sentiment,  an  explicit  detail  of  the  correc- 
tives and  exceptions,  which  reason  will  presume  to 
be  included  iti  all  tlie  general  projwsitions  which 
come  from  reasonable  men.  You  do  not  imagine, 
thai  I  wish  to  confine  power,  authority,  and  dis- 
tinction to  blood,  and  names,  and  titles.  No,  Sir. 
There  is  no  qualification  forgovernntent  but  virtue 
and  wisdom,  actual  or  presumptive.  Wherever 
they  are  actunily  found,  they  have,  in  whatever 
state,  condition,  profession,  or  trade,  the  passport 
cf  Heaven  to  human  place  and  honour.  Woe  to 
the  counti^  which  would  rnadly  and  impiously  re- 
ject the  service  of  the  talents  and  virtues,  civil, 
militjiry,  or  religious,  that  are  given  to  grace  and 
to  serve  it ;  and  wotdd  coudenm  to  obscurity 
every  thing  formetl  to  diffuse  lustre  and  glory 
around  a  state.  Woe  to  that  country  too,  that, 
passing  into  the  opposite  extreme,  considers  a  low 
education,  a  mean  contracted  view  of  things,  a 
sordid,  mercenary  occtipation,  as  a  preferable  title 
to  command.  Every  thing  ought  to  be  open;  but 
not  indifferently  to  every  man.  No  rotation  ;  no 
appointment  by  lot ;  no  mode  of  election  operating 
in  the  spirit  of  sortition,  or  rotation,  can  be  gene- 
rally good  in  a  government  conversant  in  extensive 
object?.  Because  they  have  no  tendency,  direct 
Or  indirect,  to  select  the  man  witJi  a  view  to  the 
duty,  or  to  accommodate  the  one  to  the  other.  I 
do  not  licsitate  to  say,  that  the  road  to  eminence 
and  power,  from  obscure  condition,  ought  not  to 
be  made  too  easy,  nor  a  thing  too  much  of  course. 
If  rare  merit  be  the  rarest  of  all  rare  things,  it 
ought  to  pass  through  some  sort  of  probatiort. 
The  temple  of  honour  ought  to  be  seated  on  an 
eminence.  If  it  be  opened  through  virtue,  let  it 
be  remembered  too,  that  virtue  is  never  tried  but 
by  some  difficulty  and  some  struggle. 

Nothing  is  a  due  and  adequate  representation 
of  a  state,  that  does  not  represent  its  ability,  as 
well  as  its  property.  But  as  ability  is  a  vigorous 
and  active  principle,  and  as  property  is  sluggish, 
inert,  and  timid,  it  never  can  be  safe  from  the  in- 
vasions of  ability,  unless  it  be,  out  of  all  propor- 
tion, predominant  in  the  repreaeiilation.  It  must 
be  rej)rc5enled  too  in  great  masses  of  accumula- 
tion, or  it  is  not  rightly  protected.  The  charac- 
teristick  essence  of  property,  formed  out  of  the 

nn.  xxxviii.  vcrte  W.  25.    "  The  wiiKtom  of 
«  leumM  mnn  cometh  by  opportunity  of  leisure  :  and  he  tliat 


Eccle^iasticus.  chnp.  xxxviii.  vfrne  W,  25. 

Dy  c 

i'MCM  Riml]  become  wiw."-"  How  can  he  pft 

'  Ipth  the  ploueh.  and  ihatglorieth  inthtptvad, 

.  ftnd  is  occupied  in  their  labours ;  aiid  whow 


haili  iiri 


»•  th»i 
"talk  ! 

Vcr  'li.  ■'  S(.  every  carpenter  and  work-mn<(cr  that  lobourcth 
"  iilcht  and  day."  ice 

Ver.  33.  "  They  shall  not  be  sought  for  in  pul>lick  couiiMl,  nor 


combined  principles  of  its  acqia 
vation,  is  to  be  une<jual.    The 
fore  which  excite  envy,  and  tero 
be  put  out  of  the  possibility  of  dai 
form  a  natural  rampart  about  the 
in   all  their  gradations.     The  same 
property,  which  is  by  the  naturaJ  co 
divided  among  many,  baa  not  the  sa: 
Its  defensive  power  is  weakened  as 
In  this  diffusion  each  man's  poi   ' 
what,  in  tite  eagerness  of  his  desii 
ter  himself  to  obtain  by  dissipatin*"? 
tions  of  others.     The  plunder  of  tin 
indeed  give  but  a  share  inconceivably 
distribution  to  die  many.      But  the  m 
capable  of  making  this  calculation  ; 
who  lead  them  to  rapine  never  intend 
bution. 

The  power  of  perpetuating  our  prop 
families  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  ana 
circumstances  belonging   to   it,  and  I 
tends  the  most  to  the  perpetuation  of  soi 
It  makes  our  weakness  subservient  to  Q 
it   grafts   benevolence  even    upon   Axit, 
possessors  of  family  wealth,  and  of  the 
which  attends  hereditary  possession,  (as 
cerncd   in  it,)  are  tlie  natural  securili 
transmission.     W'iih    us    the    house  of 
formed  upon  tliis  principle.    It  is  wIioIIt 
of  hereditary  property  and  hereditary  d 
and  made  therefore  the  third  of  ih«  V 
and,  in  the  last  event,  the  sole  judge  ( 
perty  in  all  its  subdivisions.     Tlie  hum 
mons  too,  though  not  necessarily,  yfl 
always  so  composed,  in  the  far  greats, 
those  large  proprietors  be  what  they  wil 
have  their  chance  of  being  among  the  be 
are,  at  the  very  worst,  the  ballast  fr  •'  •■ ' 
the  commonwealth.  For  though  hor 
and  the  rank  which  goes  with  it,  '^j<- 
idolized  by  creeping  sycoptliants,  and 
abject  admirefs  of  power,  tJjcy  are  i 
slighted  in  shallow  speculations  of  tlx 
assuming,  short-sighted  coxcombs  of  ti 
Some  decent,  regulated  pre-eminence, 
ference   (not    exclusive    appropriation) 
birth,  is  neitlier  unnatural,  nor  unjust, 
litick. 

It  is  said,  that  twenty-four  milliont 
prevail  over  two  hundred  thousand.     TV 
constitution  of  a  kingdom  be  a  problem 
metick.     This  sort  of  discourse  does  « 
witli  the  lamp- post  for  its  second  ;  tn 
jntiy  reason  calndy.  it  is  ridiculous.    1 
the  many,  and  their  interest,  rv-  •  --"- 
fer ;  and  great  will  be  the  dn 
make  an  evil  choice.     A  liovcnim 
dred  country  attornies  and  oImcu 

"  sK  hiKli  in  the  consrrepntion  :  they  ilixU  i»nl  All 
"  «eni.  nor  underst.ind  ihc  •cnlrnc*  of  J    " 
"  dcclnre  justice  and  juddrocnt.  wm}Uic>  i 
"  parable*  rire  spf'kcn  " 
Ver  r«.  "  Riii  thi-y  will  rnalnMln  tlw«l«M«41 
I  do  not  dctc-miinc  whvllwrr  this  bopk  b»  « 
Oflllicnn  church  (till  Ulely)  has  cafMMMfsl  It* 
here  it  l9  takea    I  am  sure  it  cooiBla*  s  mtt) 
truth. 
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for  twenty-four  millions  of  men,  though  it 
i  chosen  by  ei^ht  and  forty  millions ;  nor  is  it 
better  for  being  guided  by  a  dozen  of  persons 

ily,  who  have  betrayed  their  trust  in  order 

in  that  power.  At  present,  you  seem  in 
thing  to  huve  strayed  out  of  the  high  road 
The  properly  of  France  does  not  go- 
it.  Of  course  property  is  destroyed,  and 
al  liberty  has  no  existence.     All  you  have 

the  present  is  a  paper  circulation,  and  a 
(•jobbing  constitution  :  and,  as  to  the  future, 
•u  seriously  think  that  the  territory  of  France, 
I  the  republican  system  of  eighly-tliree  inde- 
ent  municipalities,  (to  say  nothing  of  the  parts 
pompose  them,)  can  ever  be  governed  as  one 
,  or  can  ever  be  set  in  motion  by  the  impulse 
le  mind  ?  When  the  National  Assembly  has 
leted  its  work,  it  will   have  accomplished  its 

These  commonwealtlis  will  not  long  bear  a 
p(  subjection  to  the  republick  of  Paris.  They 
lot  bear  tliat  tlu's  one  body  should  monopolize 
•ptivity  of  the  king,  and  the  dominion  over 
nibly  calling  itself  national.  Each  will 
Hs  own  portion  of  the  spoil  of  the  cluirch  to 

and  it  will  not  HuHer  either  tliat  spoil,  or 

Te  just  fruits  of  ilieir  industry,  or  the  natu- 
noduce  of  their  soil,  to  be  sent  to  swell  the 
Dce,  or  pamper  the  luxury,  of  the  meclianicks 
ris.     In  this  they  will  see  none  of  the  cqua- 

der  the  pretence  of  which  they  have  been 
led  to  tlirow  off  their  allegiance  to  their  Sove- 
aa  well  as  the  ancient  constitution  of  their 
ry.  There  can  be  no  capital  city  in  such  a 
ilutaon  as  they  have  lately  made.  They  have 
if  thai  when  they  framed  democratick  govem- 

ihey  had  virtually  dismembered  their  coun- 
The  person,  whom  they  persevere  in  calling 
ha*  not  power  left  to  hiui  by  the  hundredth 

fficient  to  hold  together  this  collection  of 
ikks.  The  republick  of  Paris  viiil  endeavour 
(o  complete  the  debauchery  of  the  army, 
legally  to  perpetuate  the  assembly,  without 
to  it«  constituents,  as  the  means  of  continu- 

despotism.   It  will  make  efforts,  by  becom- 

>  heart  of  a  boundless  paper  circulation,  to 
every  thing  to  itself;  but  in  vain.     All  this 

in  the  end  will  appear  as  feeble  as  it  is  now 

kti  be  your  actual  situation,  compared  to  the 
n  to  which  you  were  called,  as  it  were  by 
e  of  (Jod  and  man,  I  cannot  lind  it  in  my 
O  congratulate  you  on  the  choice  you  have 
or  the  lurceu  which  has  attended  your  en- 
iffi.  I  can  as  little  recommend  to  any  other 
a  conduct  grounded  on  such  principles, 
toductive  of  such  effect*.  That  I  must  leave 
who  can  see  further  into  your  affairs  than 
able  to  do,  and  who  best  know  how  far  your 
favourable  to  their  designs.  The  gentle- 
Revolution  Society,  who  were  to  early 
gratulations,  appear  to  be  strongly  of 
at  there  is  some  scheme  nf  politicks  re- 
lo  this  country,  in  which  your  proceedings 
in  some  way,  be  useful.  For  your  Dr.  Price, 
I.  '         2  n 


who  seems  to  have  speculated  himself  into  no  small 
degree  of  fcr\our  upon  tliis  stibject,  addresses  his 
auditors  in  the  following  very  remarkable  words  : 
"  I  cannot  conclude  without  recalling  ;>ar^ic«/nr/y 
*'  to  your  recollection  a  consideration  which  I  have 
"  more  than  once  alluded  In,  and  which  prob.-^bly 
*'  your  thoughts  have  been  all  along  anticipatiny ; 
"  a  consideration  with  which  my  mind  is  impressed 
"  more  than  I  can  erprfss.  I  mean  the  considera- 
"  tion  of  the  favourableness  of  the  present  times 
"  to  all  exertions  in  the  cause  of  liberty." 

It  is  plain  that  the  mind  of  tJiis po/i^ica/  preacher 
was  at  the  time  big  witli  some  extraordinary  de- 
sign ;  and  it  is  very  probable  that  the  thoughts 
of  his  audience,  who  understood  him  bettej  than 
I  do,  did  all  along  run  before  him  in  hi.s.  reflectioi», 
and  in  the  whole  train  of  consequences  to  which 
it  led. 

Before  I  read  that  sermon,  I  really  thought  I  had 
lived  in  a  free  country  :  and  it  was  an  errour 
I  cherished,  because  it  gave  me  a  greater  liking  to 
the  country  I  lived  in,  I  was  indeed  aware,  that 
a  jealous,  ever-waking  vigilance,  lo  guard  the  trea- 
sure of  our  liberty,  not  only  from  invasion,  but 
from  decay  and  corruption,  was  our  best  wisdom, 
and  our  first  duty.  However,  I  considered  that 
treasure  rather  as  a  possession  to  be  secured,  tlian 
as  a  pri^e  to  be  contended  for.  I  did  not  discern 
how  the  present  time  came  to  be  so  very  favour- 
able lo  all  exertionf  in  the  cause  of  freedom.  The 
present  time  differs  from  any  other  only  bv  the 
circumstance  of  what  is  doing  in  France,  If  the 
example  of  that  nation  is  to  have  an  influence 
on  tliis,  I  can  easilv  conceive  why  some  of  their 
proceedings  which  have  an  unpleasant  aspect,  and 
are  not  quite  reconcilable  to  humanity,  generosity, 
good  faith,  and  justice,  arc  palliated  with  so  much 
milky  good-nature  towards  the  actors,  and  borne 
with  so  much  heroick  fortitude  towards  tlie  suf- 
ferers. It  is  certainly  not  prudent  to  discredit  the 
authority  of  an  example  we  mean  to  follow.  But 
allowing  this,  we  are  led  to  a  very  natural  ques- 
tion ; — What  is  that  cause  of  liberty,  and  what  are 
tliose  exertions  in  its  favour,  to  which  tl)e  example 
of  France  is  so  singularly  auspicious  ?  Is  our  mo- 
narchy to  be  annihilated,  with  all  the  laws,  all  the 
tribunals,  and  all  the  ancient  corporations  of  the 
kingdom  ?  Is  every  land-mark  of  the  country  to 
be  done  away  in  favour  of  a  geometrical  and  arith- 
metical constitution  ^  Is  the  house  of  lords  to  be 
voted  useless  '  Is  episcopacy  to  be  abolished  ?  Are 
the  church  lands  to  be  sold  to  Jews  and  jobbers  ; 
or  given  to  bribe  new-invented  municipal  repub- 
licks  into  a  participation  in  sacrilege?  Are  all  tlie 
taxcii  to  be  voted  grievances,  and  tlie  revenue 
reduced  to  a  patriotick  contribution,  or  patriotick 
presents  ?  Are  silver  shoe-buckles  to  be  substituted 
in  tlie  place  of  the  land  tax  and  the  malt  tax,  for 
the  support  of  the  naval  strength  of  this  kingdom  ? 
Are  all  nrdcre,  ranks,  and  distinctions  to  be  con- 
founded', that  out  of  universal  anarchy,  joinefl  to 
national  bankruptcy,  tliree  or  four  tliousand  de- 
mocrarics  should  be  formed  into  eighty-three,  and 
that  they  may  all,  by  some  soii  of  unknown  at* 
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tractive  power,  be  organized  into  one  '  For  this 
preat  end  is  the  army  to  Ue  seduced  from  its 
discipline  and  its  fidelity,  first  by  every  kind  of 
debauchery,  and  llien  by  tlie  terrible  precedent  of 
a  donative  in  the  encreaseof  pay  '  Are  the  curates 
to  bo  secluded  from  their  bishops,  by  holding  out 
to  them  the  delusive  hope  of  a  dole  out  of  the 
spoils  of  tlicir  own  order?  Are  the  citizens  of 
London  to  be  dmwn  from  their  allej»innce  by  feed- 
ing; them  at  the  expence  of  their  fellow-subjects  ? 
Is  a  compulsory  paper  currency  to  be  substituted 
in  the  place  of  the  legnl  coin  of  this  kinojdom  ?  Is 
what  remains  of  the  plundered  stock  of  publick 
revenue  to  be  employed  in  the  wild  project  of 
maintaining  two  armies  to  watch  over  and  to 
fight  with  each  other  i*  If  tliese  are  the  ends  and 
means  of  the  Revolution  Society,  I  admit  they  are 
well  assorted ;  and  France  may  furnish  them  for 
both  with  precedents  in  point. 

I  see  that  your  example  is  held  out  to  shame  us. 
I  know  that  we  are  supposed  a  dull,  slu^ensh  race, 
rendered  passive  by  finding:  our  situation  tolerable, 
and  prevented  by  a  mediocritv  of  freedom  from 
ever  attaining  to  its  full  perfection.  Your  leaders 
in  France  becran  by  affecting  to  admire,  almost 
to  adore,  tlie  British  constitution ;  but,  as  they 
advanced,  they  came  to  look  upon  it  with  a  sove- 
reign contempt.  The  friends  of  your  National 
Assembly  among;st  us  have  full  as  mean  an  opinion 
of  what  was  formerly  thought  the  j^^lorv  of  their 
country.  The  Revolution  Society  has  discovered 
Umt  the  Eng:ltsh  nation  is  not  free.  They  are  con- 
vinced that  the  inequality  in  our  representation  is 
a  "  defect  in  our  constitution  so  ffross  and  pal- 
*'  pable,  as  to  make  it  excellent  chiefly  in  form  and 
"  theory."*  That  a  representation  in  the  legis- 
lature of  a  kins^dom  is  not  only  the  basis  of  all 
constitutional  liberty  in  it,  but  of  "  all  legitimate 
"  (jovernment ;  that  without  it  a  government  is 
••  nothing  but  an  usurjintion  ;" — that  "when  the 
*'  representation  is  partial^  the  kingdom  possesses 
*'  liberty  only  partially  ;  and  if  extremely  partial 
"  it  gives  only  a  semblance  :  and  if  not  only  et- 
'*  tremely  partial,  but  corruptly  chosen,  it  becomes 
'*  a  nuisance."  Dr.  Price  considers  this  inade- 
quacy of  rcpresenL'ition  as  onv  fundametital  tjriri*- 
ance ;  and  though,  as  to  the  corruption  of  this 
semblance  of  representation,  he  hopes  it  is  not  vet 
arrived  to  its  full  perfection  of  depravity,  he  fears 
that  "  nothing  will  be  done  towards  gaining  for  us 
"  this  essential  blessing,  until  some  great  abuse  of 
"  power  again  provokes  our  resentment,  or  some 
"  great  calamity  again  alarms  our  fears,  or  per- 
*•  haps  till  tlie  acquisition  of  a  pure  and  equal  re- 
"  presentation  by  other  countries,  whilst  wc  are 
"  mocked  witli  the  shadow,  kindles  our  shame.'" 
To  this  he  subjoins  a  note  in  these  words.  "■  A 
"  representation  chosen  chiefly  by  the  treasurv, 
"  and  zi.  few  thousands  of  t.herfrf7J  of  the  people, 
"  who  are  generally  paid  for  their  votes," 

You  will  smile  here  at  the  consistency  of  those 
democratists,  who,  when  they  are  not  on  their 
guard,  treat  the  humbler  part  of  the  community 
•  Difcouree  on  the  Love  of  our  Country,  3d  edit  p  30. 


with  tJie  greatest  contempt, 
time,  they  pretend  to  make  them  ihe 
of  all  power.  It  would  require  a  loi 
to  point  out  to  you  tlie  many  fallaci 
in  the  generality  and  equivocal  nature  4| 
"inadequate  representation."  I  bHrI 
here,  in  justice  to  that  old  fashioned  o 
imder  which  we  have  loog  prospered,  \ 
presentation  has  been  found  perfect 
to  all  the  purposes  for  which  a  reprel 
the  people  can  be  desired  or  devised.  < 
enemies  of  our  constitution  to  shew  tli 
To  detail  the  particulars  in  which  it  j 
well  to  promote  its  ends,  would  demain 
on  our  practical  constitution.  I  stal 
doctrine  of  the  Revolutionists,  only  tirt 
others  may  see,  what  an  opinion  these  ' 
entertain  of  the  constitution  of  their  coi 
why  tijey  seem  to  think  that  some  gTw< 
power,  or  some  great  calamity,  as  gi»i«^ 
for  the  blessing  of  a  constitution  arcordi 
ideas,  would  be  much  palliated  to  their 
you  see  why  they  are  so  much  eoamoufi 
fair  and  equal  representation,  which  bl 
obtained,  the  same  eflects  might  follow, 
they  consider  our  houfe  of  conimons  tX 
semblance,"  '*  a  form,"  "  a  tlieory,"  *'  a 
"  a  mockery,"  perhaps  "  a  nuisance." 

These  gentlemen  \*alue  tliemseUt* 
systematick;  and  not  without  reason, 
therefore  look  on  this  gross  and  pcdpui 
of  representation,  this  fundamental  gri* 
they  call  it,)  as  a  tiling  not  only  vicioil 
but  as  rendering  our  whole  government  I 
illegitimate,  and  not  at  all  better  thsu 
right  usurpation.  Another  revolution, 
of  this  illegitimate  and  usurped  ^ 
would  of  course  be  perfectly  justtfiahl 
absolutely  necessary.  Indeed  tlictr  pf 
you  observe  it  with  any  attention,  goeii 
ther  than  to  an  alteration  in  tlic  eJecti 
house  of  commons ;  for,  if  popular  T«|Jrtl 
or  choice,  is  necessary  to  the  Icgi/imotj 
vernment,  the  house  of  lords  is,  at  « 
bastardized  and  corrupted  in  blood,  t 
is  no  representative  of  the  people  at  «l 
"  semblance  or  in  form/'  Tlie  case  of  I 
is  altogether  as  bad.  In  vain  the  crol 
deavour  to  screen  itself  against  these  |g 
by  the  authority  of  the  establishment  w* 
Revolution.  Tlie  Revolution  which  a  N 
for  a  title,  on  their  system,  wnnts  a  tJ 
The  Revolution  is  built,  according  to  tk 
upon  a  basis  not  more  soliil  than  oarprt 
malities,  as  it  was  made  by  a  hmweofll 
representing  any  one  but  themsriTa;  * 
house  of  commons  exactly  such  a«  tke  pi* 
is,  as  they  term  it,  by  a  mere  '♦jih«dO»> 
cry"  of  representation. 

Something  tliey  must  dertToy,  «  tk» 
themselves  to  exist  for  no  pur|KMr.  OW 
destroying  the  civil  power  tlmw^  * 
nstical  ;  another  for  demoti<«h<ne  ti*«« 
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n^\i  the  civil.  They  are  aware  tliat  the  worsl 
lequences  might  hapf»en  to  the  pubhck  in  ac- 
plishing^  tliis  double  ruin  of  church  and  state  ; 
lliey  are  so  heated  with  tFieir  theories,  tliat 
t  give  more  than  hints,  that  diis  ruin,  with  all 
biischiefs  that  must  lead  to  it  and  attend  it, 
.which  to  themselves  appear  quite  certain. 
Id  not  be  unacceptable  to  Uieui,  or  very  re- 

from  tlieir  wishes.     A  man  amoi)g:st  them  of 
authority,  and  certainly  of  great  talents, 

ing  of  a  supposed  alliance  between  church 
Hate, says,"  perhaps  tyemws/  wait  for  the  fall 

the  civil  powers  before  this  most  unnatural 
iance  be  broken.     Calamitous  no  doubt  wilJ 

t  lime  be.  But  what  convulsion  fn  the  poli- 
lal  world  outjht  to  be  a  subject  of  lamentation , 
it  be  attended  with  so  desirable  an  effect  ?" 
tee  with  what  a  steady  eye  tliese  gentlemen 

spared  to  view  the  greatest  calamities  wtiich 

fall  tlieir  country. 
U  no  wonder  therefore,  that  with  these  ideas 
'cry  tiling  in  their  constitution  and  govcrn- 

at  home,  either  in  church  or  state,  as  illegi- 
te  and  usurped,  or  at  best  as  a  vain  mockery, 

look  abroad  with  an  esiger  and  passionate 
nsiasm.     Whilst  they  are  possessed  by  these 

IS,  it  is  vain  to  talk  to  them  of  tl»e  piactice 
leir  ancestors,  the  fundamental  laws  of  tlieir 
ilry,  the  fixed  form  of  a  constitution,  whose 
are  confirmed  by  the  solid  lest  of  lon^-  cx- 
pu:e»  and  an  encreasing  publick  strength  and 
naJ  prosperity.  They  despise  experience  as 
riftdom  of  unlettered  men  ;  and  as  for  the  rest. 
iove  wrought  underground  a  mine  that  will 

up,  at  one  grand  explosion,  all  examples  of 

uiiy,  all  precedentSj  charters,  and  actsof  par- 

int.  They  have  "  the  rights  of  men."  Against 

tJiere  can  be  no  prescription  ;  against,  these 
n^imcnt  is  binding' :  these  admit  no  tempe- 

I,  nnd  no  eomprnmise  :  any  thing  withheld 

titt-ir  full  demand  is  so  much  of  fntud  and 
bee.  Against  these  tlieir  rights  of  men  let  no 
[lu»enl  look  for  security  in  the  length  of  its 

uance,  or  in  the  justice  and  lenity  of  its  ad- 
Iration.  The  objections  of  these  speculalists, 

forms  do  not  quadrate  with  their  theories, 

^Mraiid  against  such  an  old  and  beneficent 

^^■■lt«  as  against  the  most  violent  tyranny, 

HMeeneAt  usurpation.     They  are  always  at 

^lUiguvernmcnti,  not  on  a  question  of  abuse, 

question  of  competency,  and  a  question  of 

I  tuve  nothing  to  say  to  the  clumsy  subtilty 

it  political  mctaphysicks.  Let  them  be  tiieir 
ement  in  the  scnools. — "  Ilia  $e  jactal  in 
r—£oluji,  et  clauso  ventorum  carcere  retj- 
■ — But  let  them  not  break   prison  to  burst 

k  Lcvunter,  to   sweep  the  earth  with   their 

anc,  nnd  to  break  up  the  fountains  of  the 

deep  to  overwhelm  us. 

r  am  I  from  denying  in  theory,  full  as  far  in 

tail  from  witiihulding  in  practice,  (if  I  were 
met  to  give  or  to  withhold,)  the  real  rights  of 
lo  denying  their  false  claims  of  right,  I  do 
n  to  injure  those  which  are  real,  and  are 
2  D  2 


such  as  their  pretended  rights  wovild  totally  de- 
stroy. If  civil  society  be  made  for  tlie  advantage 
of  nuni,  all  the  advantae;es  tor  which  it  is  made 
become  his  right.  It  is  an  institution  of  benefi- 
cence ;  and  law  itself  is  only  beneficence  acting 
by  a  rule.  Men  have  a  right  to  live  by  that  rule; 
they  have  a  rjcjht  to  do  justice  ;  as  between  their 
fellows,  whether  their  fellows  are  in  politick 
function  or  in  ordinary  occupation.  They  have  a 
right  lo  the  fruits  of  their  industry;  and  to  the 
means  of  making  their  industry  fruitful.  They  have 
a  right  to  the  acquisitions  of  their  parents;  to  the 
nourishment  and  improvement  of  their  offspring: 
to  instruction  in  life,  and  to  consolation  in  death. 
Whatever  each  man  can  separately  do,  without 
trespassing  upon  others,  lie  has  a  right  to  do  for 
himself;  and  he  has  a  right  to  a  fair  portion  of  all 
which  society,  with  all  its  combinations  of  skill 
and  force,  can  do  in  his  favour.  In  this  partner- 
ship all  men  have  equal  rights  ;  but  not  to  equal 
things.  He  that  has  but  five  shillings  in  the  part- 
nership, has  as  good  a  right  to  it,  as  he  that  has 
five  hundred  pounds  has  to  his  larger  proportion. 
But  he  has  not  a  right  to  an  equal  dividend  in  the 
product  of  the  joint  stock  ;  and  as  to  tlie  share  of 
power,  authority,  and  direction  which  each  indi- 
vidual ought  to  have  in  the  management  of  the 
state,  that  I  must  deny  to  be  amongst  tJie  direct 
original  rights  of  man  in  civil  society ;  for  I  have 
in  my  contemplation  the  civil  social  man,  and  no 
other.     It  is  a  thing  to  be  settled  by  convention. 

If  civil  society  be  the  oflspring  of  convention, 
that  convention  must  be  its  law,  T^iat  conven- 
tion must  limit  and  modify  all  tlie  descriptions  of 
constitution  which  are  formed  under  it.  Every 
sort  of  legislature,  judicial,  or  executory  power, 
are  its  creatures.  They  can  have  no  being  in  any 
other  state  of  things :  and  how  can  any  man  claim, 
under  tlic  conventions  of  civil  society,  rights 
wliich  do  not  so  much  as  suppose  its  existence? 
Riglit*  which  are  absolutely  repugnant  to  it  ?  One 
of  the  first  motives  to  civil  society,  and  which  be- 
comes one  of  its  fundamental  rules,  is,  that  no  man 
should  be  judge  in  his  own  cause.  By  this  each 
person  has  at  once  divested  himself  of  the  first 
fundamental  right  of  uncovenanted  man,  that  is, 
to  judge  for  himself,  and  to  assert  his  own  cause. 
He  abdicates  all  right  lo  be  his  own  governour. 
He  inclusively,  in  a  great  measure,  abandons  tlie 
right  of  self-defence,  the  first  law  of  nature.  Men 
cannot  enjoy  the  rights  of  an  uncivil  and  of  a  civil 
state  together.  That  he  may  obtain  justice,  he 
gives  up  his  right  of  determining,  what  it  is  in 
points  the  most  essential  to  him.  That  he  may 
secure  some  liberty,  he  makes  a  surrender  in  trust 
of  the  whole  of  it. 

Government  is  not  made  in  virtue  of  natural 
rights,  wliich  may  and  do  exist  in  total  independ- 
ence of  it ;  and  exist  in  much  greater  clearness, 
and  in  a  much  greater  degree  of  abstract  perfec- 
tion :  but  their  abstract  perfection  is  tlieir  practi- 
cal defect.  By  having  a  rij^ht  to  every  tiling  they 
want  every  tiling.  Government  is  a  contrivance 
of  human  wisdom  to  provide  for  human  wants. 
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Men  have  a  right  tliat  these  wants  should  be  pro- 
vided for  by  tliis  wisdom.  Among  these  wants  is 
to  be  reckoned  the  want,  out  of  civil  society,  of 
a  sufficient  restraint  upon  their  passions.  Society 
irequires  not  only  tliat  the  passions  of  individuals 
should  be  subjected,  but  tliat  even  in  tlie  mass  and 
body,  as  well  as  m  the  individuals,  the  inclinations 
of  men  shoidd  frequently  be  tiiwarted,  tlicir  will 
controuled,  and  their  passions  brought  into  sub- 
jection. This  can  only  he  done  bif  a  power  out  of 
themselves  ;  and  not,  in  the  exercise  of  its  function, 
subject  to  that  will  and  to  those  passions  wliich  it 
is  its  office  to  bridle  and  subdue.  In  this  sense  the 
restraints  on  men,  us  well  as  their  liberties,  are  to 
be  reckoned  among  their  rij^lits.  But  as  the  liber- 
ties and  the  restrictions  vary  with  limes  and  cir- 
cunuilances,  and  admit  of  infinite  modifications, 
they  cannot  be  setdcd  upon  any  abstract  rule ;  and 
nothing  is  so  foolish  as  to  discuss  them  upon  that 
principle. 

The  moment  you  abate  any  thing  from  the  full 
rights  of  men,  each  to  govern  himself,  and  sutler 
any  artificial,  positive  limitation  upon  tliose  rights, 
from  that  moment  the  whole  organization  of  go- 
vernment becomes  a  consideration  of  convenience. 
This  it  is  which  makes  the  constitution  of  a  state, 
and  the  due  distribution  of  its  powers,  a  matter 
of  the  most  delicate  and  complicated  skill.  It 
requires  a  deep  knowledge  of  litiman  nature  and 
human  necessities,  and  of  the  things  which  facili- 
tate or  obstruct  the  various  ends,  which  are  to  l>e 
pursued  by  tlie  mechanism  of  civil  institutions.  The 
state  is  to  have  recruits  to  its  strength,  and  reme- 
dies to  its  distempers.  What  is  die  use  of  discuss- 
ing a  man's  abstract  right  to  focRl  or  medicine  ? 
The  question  is  upon  the  method  of  procuring  and 
administering  them.  In  tliat  deliberation  I  shall 
always  advise  to  call  in  the  aid  of  tiie  farmer  and 
the  physician,  rather  than  the  professor  of  meta- 
physicks. 

The  science  of  constructing  a  commonwealth, 
or  renovating  il,  or  reforming  it,  is,  like  every 
other  experimental  science,  not  to  be  taught  H 
priori.  Nor  is  it  a  short  exyjericnce  that  can  instruct 
us  iu  that  practical  sdenct^  ;  because  the  real  effects 
of  moral  causes  are  not  always  immediate ;  but 
tliat  which  in  the  first  instance  is  prejudicial  may 
be  excellent  in  its  remoter  operation  ;  and  its  ex- 
cellence may  arise  even  from  the  ill  ef!(?ct3  it  pro- 
duces in  tlie  beginning.  The  reverse  also  happens  ; 
and  very  plausible  schemes,  with  verv  pleasing 
commencements,  have  oflen  shameful  and  lament- 
able conclusions.  In  states  there  are  often  some 
obscure  and  almost  latent  causes,  things  which  ap- 
pear at  first  view  of  little  nroment,  on  which  a  very 
great  part  of  its  prosperity  or  adversity  may  most 
essentially  depend.  The  science  of  government 
being  therefore  so  practical  in  itself,  and  intended 
for  such  practical  purposes,  a  matter  which  re- 
quires experience,  and  even  more  experience  than 
any  person  can  gain  in  his  whole  life,  however  sa- 
gacious and  observing  he  may  be,  it  is  with  infi- 
nite caution  that  any  man  ought  to  venture  upon 
pulling  down  an  edifice,  which  has  answered  in  any 
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tolerable  degree  for  ages  tlie  common 
society,  or  on  building  it  up  again,  witliovl 
models  and  patterns  of  approved  utility  bcftoe  }a 
eyes. 

These    metaphysick  rights  entering  into  cno- 
mon  life,  like  rays  of  light  which  pierce  ttaa  • 
dense  medium,  are,  by  the  laws  of  nature,  re&ind 
from  their  straight  line.       Indeed   in  the  pm 
and  complicated  mass  of  human  passions  and  am- 
cems,  the  primitive  rights  of  meu  under. "^  --^ 
variety  of  refractions  and   reflections.  J 
corner  absurd  to  talk  of  them  as  if  th-  \  <     • 
in  the  simplicity  of  their  original  dii>  <  ti    l     T_ 
nature  of  man  is  intricate ;  the  objects  ot  tcc^ 
are  of  the  greatest  possible  complexity :  aod  tk» 
fore  no  simple  disposition  or  direction  of 
can  be  suitable  eitlier  to  man's  nuture,  or 
quality  of  liis  affairs.     When  I  hear  the  sim 
of  contrivance  aimed  at  and  boasted  of  in 
new  political  constitutions,  I  am  at  no  Ion 
cide  that  the  artificers  are  grossly  ignorant  ofi 
trade,  or  totally  negligent   of  their  d 
simple  governmentji  are  fundamentally  d 
to  say  no  worse  of  them.     If  you  were  to 
template  society  in  but  one    point  of 
these  simple  modes  of  polity  are  infinitely 
vating.     In  effect  each  would  answer  .' 
end  much  more  perfectly  than  the  more 
is  able  to  attain  all  its  complex  purposes. 
it  is  better  that  Uie  whole  sliould  be  i; 
and  anomalously  answered,  than  tliat,  • 
parts    are    provided    for    with    great 
others    might    be    totally   neglected,  or 
maifrially  injured,  by  llie  over-care  of  a 
member. 

The  pretended  rights  of  these  tlieowo 
extremes  :  and  in  proportion  as  tl>ey  are 
sicaliy  true,  they  are  morally  and  politicalljf 
The  rights  of  men  are  in  a  sort  ofmuUUfi 
of  definition,  but  not  impossible  to  *>•  f?' 
Tlie  rights  of  men  in  government- 
vantages ;  and  these  are  often  in  bal,iiM.i   i   ■ 
diflferences  of  good;   in  comprorai*»x<  nanra 
between  good  and  evil,  and  soroe.'i;i 
evil  and  evil.      Political  reason  is  i 
principle  ;  adding,  subtracting,  mulljp*<i'- 
dividing,  morally  and   not  metai^ynodlj' ' 
tliematically,  true  moral  denominstioni. 

By  these  theorists  the  right  of  the  ^^* 
most  always  sophistically  confoundeo  wA  o* 
power.     The  body  of  tlie  eominuaity«  •kw^ 
it  can  come  to  act,  c>\n  meet  with  no  «fr«t' 
sLstance ;  but  till  power  and  right  are  •■  *- 
the  whole  body  of  them  has  no  righl  inW^ 
with  virtue,  and  the  first  of  all  rirwmp'**^ 
Men  have  no  right  to  what  is  not  VtfOm^'^ 
to  what   is  not  for  tlieir    benefit ;  fe*  ^'^  * 
pleasant  writer  said,  Liceat  perirt  pottii,'"^ 
of  tliem,  in  cold  blood,  is  said  to  Ii8vek»p* 
the  flames  of  a  volcanick  revolution,  iHi«l'*f| 
gidus  Etnam  insiluU,  [  consider  - 
rather  as  an  unjustifiable  poctick  I; 
one  of  the  franchises  of  PamaMUfi;  .uj»1  ''*"' 
he  were  poet,  or  divine,  or  |K>liticiatt,t}ult^' 
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ind  of  right,  I  think  that  more  wise, 
charitable,  thoughts  would  urge  me 
the  man,  than  to  preserve  his  brazen 
i  monuments  of  his  folly, 
of  anniversary  sermons  to  which  a 
what  I  write  refers,  if  men  are  not 
>f  their  present  course,  in  commemo- 
Ct,  will  cheat  many  out  of  the  prin- 
leprivc  tliem  of  the  benefits,  of  the 
hey  commemorate.     I  confess  to  you, 
liked  this  continual  talk  of  resistance, 
ion,  OF  the  practice  of  makinj;  the  ex- 
:ine  of  the  constitution  its  daily  bread, 
rhe  habit  of  society  dang;erously  rale- 
is  takinff  periodical  dosca  of  mercury 
d  swallowing  down  repeated  provo- 
itliarides  to  our  love  of  liberty, 
per  of  remedy,  s;Town  habitual,  re- 
ars out,  bv  a  vulo^ar  and  prostituted 
ng  of  that  spirit  which  is  to  be  exerted 
sessions.     It  was  in  the  most  patient 
oman  servitude  that  themes  of  tyranni- 
le  ordinary  exercise  of  boys  at  school — 
Nirrof  clnssis  jiumerosa  ttfranvos.     In 
I  lt;)te  of  tlnnc:s,  it  produces  in  a  coun- 
nhe  worst  effects,  even  on  the  cause  of 
which  it  abuses  with  the  dissoluteness 
.vae^ant  speculation.      Almost  all  the 
■epublicans  of  my  lime  have,  after  a 
become  tJie  most  decided,  thorough- 
iers ;  tliey  soon  left  the  business  of  a 
derate,  but  practical  resistance,  to  those 
■  in  the  pride  and  intoxication  of  their 
By  have  slighted  as  not  much  better 
Hypocrisy,  of  course,  delights  in  the 
ne  specidations ;  for,  never  intending 
d  speculation,  it  costs  nothing  to  have 
nt.     But  even  in  cases  where  rather 
liraud  was  to  be  suspected  in  these  rant- 
fens,  the  issue  has  been  ntuch  the  same. 
won,  tinding  their  extreme  principles 
BHBS*^  which  call  only  for  a  quali- 
ftay,  civil,  and  legal  resistance,  in 
^loy  no  resistance  at  all.     It  is  with 
|r  a  revolution,  or  it  is  nothing.    Ftnd- 
Bmes  of  politicks  not  adapted  to  tlie 
rorld  in  which  they  hve,  they  often 
liglitly  of  all  pnblick  principle  ;  and 
their  part,  to  abandon  for  a  very 
what  tliey  find  of  very  trivial  value, 
are  of  more  steady  and  persevering 
these  are  eager  politicians  out  of  par- 
bave  little  to  tempt  them  to  abandon 
I  projects.     Tliey  have  some  change 
or  state,  or  both,  constantly  in  their 
that  is  the  case,  they  are  always  bad 
perfectly  unsure  connexions.     For, 
Jeir  speculative  designs  as  of  infinite 
actual  arrangement  of  the  state  as 
■n,  they  are  at  best  indifferent  about 
no  merit  in  the  good,  and  no  fault 
management  of  publick  affairs ;  they 
in  the  latter,  as  more  propitious  to 
n»ty  fee  do  merit  or  demerit  in  any 


man,  or  any  action,  or  any  political  principle,  any 
further  than  as  they  may  forward  or  retard  their 
design  of  change  :  they  therefore  take  up,  one 
day,  the  roost  violent  and  stretched  prerogative, 
and  another  time  the  wildest  democratick  ideas 
of  freedom,  and  pass  from  the  one  to  tlio  other 
without  any  sort  of  regard  to  cause,  to  person, 
or  to  party. 

In  France  you  are  now  in  the  crisis  of  a  revolu- 
tion, and  in  tlie  transit  from  one  form  of  govern- 
ment to  another — you  cannot  see  that  character 
of  men  exactly  in  tne  same  situation  in  which  we 
see  It  in  this  country.  With  ns  it  is  militant; 
with  you  it  is  triumphant;  and  you  know  how  it 
can  act  when  its  power  is  commensurate  to  its 
will.  I  would  not  be  supposed  to  confine  those 
observations  to  any  description  of  men,  or  to  com- 
prehend all  men  of  any  description  within  them 
— No  !  far  from  it.  I  am  as  incapable  of  that  in- 
justice, as  I  am  of  keeping  terras  with  tliose  who 
profess  principles  of  extremes ;  and  who,  under  tlic 
name  of  religion,  teach  little  else  than  wild  and 
dangerous  politicks.  The  worst  of  these  politicks 
of  revolution  is  this  :  they  temper  and  harden  the 
breast,  in  order  to  prepare  it  for  the  desperate 
strokes  which  are  sometimes  used  In  extreme 
occasions.  But  as  these  occasions  may  never 
arrive,  the  mind  receives  a  gratuitous  taint ;  and 
the  moral  sentiments  suffer  not  a  little,  when  no 
political  purpose  is  served  by  tlie  depravation. 
This  sort  of  people  are  so  taken  up  witli  their 
theories  about  tlie  rights  of  man,  lliat  they  have 
totally  forgotten  his  nature.  Without  opening  one 
new  avenue  to  the  understanding,  they  have  suc- 
ceeded in  stopping  up  tJiose  that  lead  to  the  heart. 
They  have  perverted  in  tliemselves,  and  in  those 
tliat  attend  to  them,  all  tlie  well-placed  sympathies 
of  the  human  breast. 

This  famous  sermon  of  the  Old  Jewry  breathes 
nottiing  but  this  spirit  through  all  tlie  political  port. 
PIot5,  massacres,  assassinations,  seem  to  some 
people  a  trivial  price  for  obtaining  a  revolution, 
A  cheap,  bloodless  reformation,  a  guiltless  liberty, 
appear  flat  and  vapid  to  their  taste.  There  must 
be  a  creat  change  of  scene ;  there  must  be  a 
magnificent  stage  effect ;  there  must  be  a  grand 
sjwctacle  to  rouse  the  imagination,  grown  torpid 
with  the  lazy  enjoyment  of  sixty  years  security,  and 
the  still  iinanimating  repose  of  publick  prosperity. 
The  preacher  found  them  all  in  the  French  Revo- 
lution. This  ini^pires  a  juvenile  warmth  through 
his  whole  frame.  His  enthusiasm  kindles  as  he 
advances:  and  wlien  he  arrives  at  his  peroratioi 
it  is  in  a  full  blaze.  Then  viewing,  from  the  Pia 
gall  of  his  pulpit,  the  free,  moral,  happy.  flouri«h<.| 
ing,  and  glorious  slate  of  France,  as  in  a  bird-ej 
lundticu])o  of  a  promised  land,  he  breaks  out  intaj 
tlie  fullowinir  rapture : 

"  What  an  eventful  period  is  this  !  I  am  //mnA-l 
"/ti/  that  I  have  lived  to  it  ;   I  could  almost  say,! 
"  Lurd.  now  letteit  thou  thtjxerrant  depart  in  peace  J^ 
'■"for  mine  tijvi  hn  ve  sffnt  h  1/  xa  lx:n  titm .  I  ha  ve  I  ivt 
"  to  see  a  diffusion  of  knowlctlgc,  which  has  under* 
"  mined  superstition  and  errour. — 1  have  lived  to^ 
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"  see  the  ritjhts  of  men  better  understood  than  ever; 
**  and  nations  panting  for  liberty  wliicli  seemed 
'*  to  have  lost  the  idea  of  it. — I  have  lived  to  see 
"  thirty  millions  of  people,  indignant  and  reso- 
**  lute,  spurning  at  slavery,  and  demanding  liberty 
"  with  an  irresistible  voice.  Their  kimj  led  in 
"  triumph,  and  an  arbitrary  monarch  surrender- 
**  ing  himselj'  to  his  suhjects."* 

Before  1  proceed  furtiier,  I  have  to  remark,  that 
Dr.  Price  seems  rather  to  overvalue  the  great  ac- 
quisitions of  light  wliich  he  htts  obtained  and  dif- 
fused in  this  age.  Tlie  last  century  appears  to  me 
to  have  been  quite  as  mucJi  eulii^^Iitened,  It  had, 
though  in  a  different  place,  a  triumph  as  memo- 
rable as  that  of  Dr.  Price;  and  some  of  the  great 
preachers  of  that  period  partook  of  it  as  eagerly 
as  he  has  done  in  the  triumph  of  France,  On  the 
trial  of  l!ie  Rev.  Hugh  Peters  for  high  treason,  it 
was  deposed,  that  when  King  Charles  was  brought 
to  London  for  his  trial,  the  Apostle  of  Liberty  in 
that  day  conducted  the  triumph.  '*  I  saw,"  says 
tiie  Avitness,  *•  his  majesty  in  the  coach  with  six 
**  horses,  and  Peters  riding  before  the  king,  tri- 
"  umphing."  Dr.  Price,  when  he  talks  as  if  he  had 
made  a  discovery,  only  follows  a  precedent;  for, 
after  the  commencement  of  the  king's  trial,  this 
precursor,  the  same  Dr.  Peters,  concluding  u  long 
prayer  at  the  royal  chapel  at  Whitehall,  (he  had 
very  triumphantly  chosen  his  place,)  said,  "  I  liiive 
'*  prayed  and  preached  these  twenty  years  ;  and 
*'  now  I  may  say  with  old  Simeon,  Lord,  note  let- 
"  test  thou  thy  servant  depart  inpeaC'\for  mine 
"  eyes  have  seen  thy  salvation." i  Peters  had  not 
the  fruits  of  his  prayer ;  tor  he  neither  departed  so 
soon  as  he  wished,  nor  in  peace.  He  became  (what 
I  heartily  hope  none  of  his  foUowers  may  be  in  this 
country)  himself  a  sucrifice  to  the  triumph  which 
he  led  as  pontiff.  They  dealt  at  the  Restoration, 
perhaps,  too  iiardly  with  this  poor  good  man. 
But  we  owe  it  to  his  memory  and  his  suffering'*, 
that  he  had  as  much  illumination,  and  as  much 
zeal,  and  had  as  eU'ectually  undermined  all  the 
superstition  and  errottr  which  might  tmperle  the 
great  business  he  was  engaged  in,  as  any  who  fol- 
low and  repeat  after  him,  in  this  age,  which  would 
assume  to  itself  an  exclusive  title  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  rights  of  men,  and  all  the  glorious  conse- 
quences of  that  knowledge. 

After  this  sally  of  tire  preacher  of  the  Old  Jewry, 
which  differs  only  in  place  and  time,  but  agrees 
perfectly  with  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  rapture 
of  1648,  the  Revulution  Society,  the  fabricators  of 
governments,  the  heroick  bund  of  cashierers  of 
nionarchs,  electors  of  sovereigns,  and  leaders  of 
kings  in  triumph,  strutting  with  a  proud  conscious- 
ness of  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  of  wliich  everv 
member  had  obtained  so  large  a  share  in  the  dona- 
tive, were  in  haste  to  make  a  generous  diffusion  of 
the  knowledge  they  had  thus  gratuitously  received. 
To  make  this  bountiful  communication^  they  ad- 

•  AnnthcT  of  these  reverend  (fpnOemen,  who  w«<  wifiif><M  »n 
■omprtfthespectacleswhicbPariBhu  la(elv«chilvi    • 
nlrnwir   thus:-"y*  king  rtraggtd  it,  ruimifife  r 
•  rnnijufriXij  nbjfctn.  is  one  of  thoM  apptftranr. 

which  Kidom  n**  nt  the  proftpect  of  human  h\Xi\ir^.  .in.i  « liii  ii,  ^ 


joumed  from  the  church  in  the  Old  Jewrv,  to  At 
London  Tavern ;  wlicre  the  same  Dr.  Prict,  a 
whom  the  fumes  of  his  oracular  tnpod  wert  Ml 
entirely  evaporated,  moved  and  carrier!  •'  — 
lutiun,  or  address  of  congratulation,  tran 
Lord  Stanhope  to  the  National  ,\4*em'>.t  i,t 
France. 

I  titid  a  preacher  of  the  gospel  prawning  dt 
beautiful  and  prophetick  ejaculatioDt  coi 
called  "  nnnc  dimittis,"  made  on  tiie  first  ptMriih: 
tion  of  our  Saviour  in  the  tenaple,  a»>d  *pplp^ 
it,  with  an  inhuman  and  unnatuml  rapture,  Isk 
most  horrid,  atrocious,  and  afflicting  spectacle  Ait' 
perhaps  ever  was  exhibited  to  the  pity  and  taSf^ 
nation  of  mankind.  This  "  leading  in  tri 
a  thing  in  its  best  form  unmanly  and 
which  fills  our  preacher  with  such  i 
transports,  must  shock,  I  believe,  the  moral 
of  every  well-born  mind.  Several  Engitib 
the  stupified  and  indigBant  spectators  of 
umph.  It  was  (unless  we  have  been  stran 
ceived)  a  spectacle  more  resembling  a  \" 
of  American  Savages,  entering  into  Onoi 
after  some  of  the'u-  murders  called  victories 
leading  into  hovels  hung  round  with  scali 
captives,  overpowered  witli  the  scoffs  anc 
of  women  as  ferocious  as  themselves,  rauck 
than  it  resembled  tJie  triumphal  pomp  of  » 
lized,  martial  nation ; — if  a  civilized  nation, 
men  wlio  had  a  sense  of  generosity,  wwe 
of  a  personal  triumph  over  the  fallen  and 

This,  my  dear  Sir,  was  not  the 
France.     I  must  believe  that,  as  a  natioa, 
whelmed  you  with  shame  and  bornnir 
believe  that  tlie  National  Assembly  find 
in  a  state  of  the  greatest  humiliation  in 
able  to  punish  the  authors  of  tliis  triumj 
actors  in  it ;  and  tliat  they  are  in  a  sii 
which  any  enquiry  they  may  make  upon 
ject  must  be  destitute  even  of  the  »p 
liberty  or  impartiality.     The  apology  of 
sembly  is  found  in  their  situation ;  but 
approve  what  they  must  bear,  it  is  in  «» 
generate  choice  of  a  vitiated  mind. 

With  a  compelled  appearance  of  At 
they  vote  under  the  dominion  of  a  stern 
They  sit  in  the  heart,  as  it  were,  of  «  f»ii 
publick:  they  have  their  residence  in 
constitution  has  emanated  neither  fr  ' 
of   their  king,  nor  from  their  le^i^' 
There  they  are  surrounded  by  an  nrm,  •■■ 
either  by  the  authority  of  their  crown. « 
coiimiand ;    and  which,  if  they  dxwW 
dissolve    itself,  would    instantly   Jrtsol'* 
There  they  sit,  after  a  gang  of  assMsiwW' 
away  some  hundreds  of  the  mcrob«»;  •■' 
who  held  the  same  moderate  principle *'^ 
patience  or  better  hope,  continued  gwn*y* 
posed  to  outrageous  insults  and  murdert***^ 
There  a  majority,  sometimes  real,  »J0j*>^' 

••  fliirincr  the  rnnniniier  of  my  life,  I  «bfeU  IhBlfc  rf^JJJ ' 
■ ^   T^niiflraUon."    Thcae  Kcotionai  ifRt  ^— -^ 

rrialf,  voL  ii.  p,  Mi,  S& 
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jiive  itself,  compels  a  captive  kingf  to 
al  edicts,  at  third  haiid,  tlie  poltuled 
iheir  mo6l  licentious  and  giddy  coffee- 
is  notorious,  thai  all  their  measures 
before  they  are  debateJ.  It  is  beyond 
under  the  terrour  of  the  bayonet,  and 
jst,  and  tlie  torch  to  their  houses,  they 
to  adopt  all  the  crude  and  desperate 
iggested  by  clubs  composed  of  a  mon- 
ey of  all  conditions,  tongues,  and  na- 
ong  these  are  found  persons,  in  conj- 
whom  Catiline  would  be  thought 
and  Cetbegus  a  man  of  sobriety  and 
L  Nor  is  it  in  these  clubs  alone  that 
■leasures  arc  deformed  into  monsters. 
go  a  previous  distortion  m  academies, 
I  BO  many  seminaries  for  these  clubs, 
set  up  in  all  the  places  of  publick  re- 
hese  meeting  of  all  sorts,  every  coun- 
ortion  as  it  is  daring,  and  violent,  and 
is  taken  for  the  mark  of  siiperiour  gc- 
lanity  and  compassion  are  ridiculed  as 
'superstition  and  ignorance.  Teiider- 
viduats  is  considered  as  treason  to  the 
Jberty  is  always  to  be  estimated  perfect 
i»  rendered  insecure.  Amidst  assassi- 
sacre,  and  confiscation,  perpetrated  or 
they  are  forming  plans  for  the  good 
ure  society.  Embracing  in  their  arms 
8  of  base  criminals,  and  promoting 
ns  on  ihe  title  of  iheir  oHences,  they 
reds  of  virtuous  persons  to  the  same 
bg  Uiera  to  subsist  by  beggary  or  by 

nbly,  iLeir  organ,  acts  before  them  the 
liberation  with  as  little  decency  us  li- 
)y  act  like  the  comedians  of  a  fair, 
Otous  audience;  they  act  amidst  the 
cries  of  a  mixed  mob  of  ferocious  men, 
len  lost  to  shame,  who,  according  to 
il  fancies,  direct,  controul,  applaud,  ex- 
;  and  sometimes  mix  and  take  their 
^tlieni ;  domineering  over  them  with 
lixture  of  servile  petulance  and  proud, 
ua  authority.  As  tliey  have  inverted 
I  things,  the  gallery  is  in  the  place  of 
This  assembly,  which  overthrows  kings 
ins,  has  not  even  the  physiognomy  and 
erave  legislative  bcKly — «*■  e  color  im- 
Ton^  crat  alia  senatua.  They  have  a 
I  to  them,  like  that  of  the  evil  principle, 
nd  destroy  ;  but  none  to  construct,  ex- 
machincs  as  may  be  fitted  for  further 
and  further  destruction. 
L  that  admires,  and  from  the  heart  is 
,  national  representative  asscmblie<i.  but 
with  horrour  and  disgust  from  such 
uriestjue,  and  abominable  perversion  of 
institute?  Lovers  of  monarchy,  lovers 
cs,  mu?t  alike  abhor  it.  The  memlwrs 
»nbly  must  themselves  groan  under  the 
which  they  have  all  the  shame,  none 
I,  and  little  of  the  proHt.  1  am  sure 
•  Wh  o(  Orif>bcr.  1780 


many  of  Uie  members  who  compose  even  the 
majority  of  that  body  must  feel  as  I  do,  notwith- 
standing tlie  applauses  of  llie  Revolution  Society. 
Miserable  king!  miserable  assembly!  How  must 
that  assembly  be  silently  scandalized  wiili  those  of 
their  members,  who  could  call  a  day  which  seemed 
to  blot  the  sun  out  of  heaven,  *'  ua  bean  jour!  "* 
How  must  tliey  be  inwardly  indignant  at  hearing 
others,  who  thought  fit  to  declare  to  them,  •'  that 
"  the  vessel  of  the  state  would  fly  forward  in  her 
"  course  towards  regeneration  with  more  speed 
"  than  ever,"  from  the  stiff  gale  of  ireaj*on  and 
murder,  which  preceded  our  preacher's  triumph  ! 
What  must  they  have  txlt,  whilst,  wilh  outward 
patience  and  inward  indignation,  they  heard  of 
theslaughter  of  innocent  gentlemen  in  their  houses, 
that  *'  the  blood  spilled  was  not  the  most  pure  ?" 
What  must  they  have  felt,  when  lliey  were  be- 
sieged by  complaints  of  disorders  'which  shook  their 
country  to  its  foundations,  at  being  comfjelled 
coolly  to  tell  the  complainants,  that  they  were 
under  the  protection  of  the  law,  and  thai  they 
would  address  the  king  (the  captive  king)  to  cause 
the  laws  to  be  enforced  for  their  protection  ;  when 
the  enslaved  ministers  of  tliat  captive  king  hod 
formally  notified  to  tliem,  that  there  were  neither 
law,  nor  authority,  nor  power  lert,  to  protect' 
Wliat  must  they  have  felt  at  being  obliged,  as  a 
felicitation  on  the  present  new  year,  to  request 
their  captive  king  to  forget  the  stormy  period  of 
the  last,  on  account  of  the  great  good  which  he 
was  likely  to  produce  to  his  people ;  to  the  com- 
plete attainment  of  which  good  they  adj(»urned  the 
practical  demonstrations  of  iheir  loyally,  assuring 
him  of  their  obedience,  when  he  svhould  oo  longer 
possess  any  authority  to  command  ? 

This  address  was  made  witln  much  good-nature 
and  affection,  lo  be  sure.  But  among  the  revo-^ 
lutions  in  France  must  be  reckoned  a  consider 
able  revolution  in  their  ideas  of  politeness.  In 
England  we  are  said  lo  learn  manners  at  second- 
hand from  your  side  of  the  water,  and  tlial  we 
dress  our  behaviour  in  the  frippery  of  France.  If 
so,  we  are  still  in  llie  old  cut ;  and  have  not  so  fur 
conformed  lo  the  new  Parisian  mode  of  good  breed- 
ing, as  to  think  it  quite  in  the  most  refined  strain 
of  delicate  compliment  (whellier  in  condolence  or 
congratulation)  to  say,  to  the  most  humiliated 
creature  that  crawls  upon  the  earth,  that  great 
publick  benefits  are  derived  from  the  murder  of  his 
servants,  the  attempted  assassination  of  himself  and 
of  his  wife,  and  the  mortification,  disgrace,  and 
degradation,  that  he  has  personally  suffered,  ll  is 
a  topic  of  consoluliun  which  our  ordinary  of  New- 
gate would  be  loo  humane  to  use  to  a  criminal  nt 
the  foot  of  tlie  gallows.  I  should  have  thought 
Uiat  ihe  hangman  of  Paris,  now  that  he  is  liberal- 
ized by  the  vote  of  the  national  assembly,  and  is 
allowed  his  rank  and  arms  in  the  herald's  college 
of  the  rights  of  men,  would  be  too  generous,  loo 
gallant  a  man,  too  full  of  the  sense  of  his  new 
dignity,  to  employ  that  cutting  consc»lalion  to 
any  of  the  persons  whom  the  leze  nation  might 
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bring  under  the  administration  of  his  executive 
power. 

A  man  is  fallen  indeed,  when  he  is  thus  flatlcred. 
TJic  anodyne  dratie^htof  oblivion,  thus  druc2fed,i3 
well  calculated  to  preserve  a  galUnfj  wakefulness, 
and  to  feed  tlie  living  ulcer  of  a  corrodtng  me- 
moi-j'.  Thus  to  administer  tlie  opiate  potion  of 
amnesty,  powdered  witli  alt  the  in<jredient8  of 
:orn  and  conlemntj  is  to  hold  to  his  lips,  instead 
of  *•  th«^  balm  of  luirt  minds,"  the  cup  of  human 
misery  full  to  the  brim,  and  to  force  him  to  drink 
it  to  the  dregs. 

Yielding  to  reasons,  at  least  as  forcible  as  those 
which  were  so  delicately  urtjed  in  tlie  compliment 
on  the  new  year,  the  kiufjof  France  will  probably 
endeavour  to  forg^et  these  events  and  that  compli- 
ment. But  history,  who  keeps  a  durable  record 
of  all  our  acts,  and  exercises  her  awful  censure  over 
the  procecdingrs  of  all  sorts  of  sovereigns,  will  not 
forfjet  either  tfiose  events,  or  the  tcra  of  this  liberal 
refinement  in  the  intercourse  of  mankind.  History 
will  record,  that  on  the  morninpf  of  the  6th  of 
October,  I78D,  tlie  king'and  queen  of  France,  after 
a  day  of  confusion,  alarm,  disntay,  and  slaughter, 
lay  down,  under  the  pled^^ed  security  of  publick 
faith,  to  indulge  nature  in  a  few  hours  of  respite, 
and  troubled,  melancholy  repose.  From  this  sleep 
the  queen  was  first  startled  by  the  voice  of  the 
sentinel  at  her  door,  who  cried  out  to  her,  to  save 
herself  by  flight — that  this  was  the  last  proof  of 
fidelity  he  could  give — that  they  were  upon  bim, 
and  he  was  dead.  Instantly  he  was  cut  down. 
A  band  of  cruel  ruffians  and  assassins,  reeking;  witli 
his  blood,  rushed  into  the  chamber  of  the  queen, 
and  pierced  with  a  hundred  strokes  of  bayonets 
and  poniards  the  bed,  from  whence  this  fjcrsecuted 
wnman  had  but  just  lime  to  fly  almost  naked,  and, 
tlirougfh  ways  unknown  to  the  mnrdeiers,  had 
escaped  to  seek  refutjc  at  the  feet  of  a  king  and 
husband,  not  secure  of  his  own  life  for  a  moment. 

This  king,  to  say  no  more  of  him,  and  this 
fjueen,  and  their  infant  children,  {who  once  would 
have  been  the  pride  rmd  hope  of  a  great  and  ge- 
nerous jKople,)  were  then  forced  to  abandon  the 
sanctuary  of  the  njost  splendid  palace  in  the  world, 
which  they  left  swimming  in  blood,  polluted  by 
massacre,  and  strewed  with  scattered  limbs  and 
mutilated  carcases.  Thence  they  wore  conducted 
into  the  capital  of  their  kingdom.  Two  had  been 
selected  from  the  unprovoked,  unresisted,  promis- 
cuous slaughter,  which  was  made  of  the  gentle- 
men of  birth  and  family  who  composed  the  king's 
l>ody  guard.  These  two  gentlemen,  with  all  the 
parade  of  an  execution  of  justice,  were  cruellv  and 
publickly  dragged  to  the  block,  and  beheaded  in 
the  great  court  of  the  palace.  Their  heads  were 
stuck  upon  spears,  and  le<l  the  procession  ;  whilst 
the  royal  captives  who  followed  in  the  train  were 
slowly  moved  along,  amidst  the  horrid  yells,  and 
shrilling  screams,  and  frantick  dances,  and  infa- 
mous contumelies,  and  all  the  unutterable  abomi- 
nations of  tJie  furies  of  hell,  in  the  abused  shape 
of  tJje  vilest  of  women.     After  they  had  been  made 

•  TiMj«  tM  Evfqun  Ik  la  laiitrmr 


to  taste,  drop  by  drop,  more  than  tbe  hittenm* 
deatli,  in  tlie  slow  torture  of  a  journey  of  ti 
miles,  protracted  to  six  hours,  they  were, 
a  guard,  composed  of  tho^  very  soldiers  irliolliiJ 
thus  conducted  them  through  this  famous  triiim|A,[ 
lodged  in  one  of  the  old  palaces  of  Paiw, 
converted  into  a  Bastile  for  kings. 

Is  litis  a  triumph  to  be  consecrated 
to  be  commemorated  with  grateful  tha: 
to  be  offered  to  the  divine  humanity  witii  Lnai 
prayer  and  enthusiasUck  ejaculation  ^—Thm 
Theban  and  Tliracian  orgies,  acted  in  h'nat, 
and  applauded  only  in  the  Old  Jewry,  I 
you,  kindle  prophetic  enthusiasm  in  tiie 
but  of  very  few  people  in  this  kingdom :  *lt 
a  saint  and  apostle,  who  may  have  tt^m" 
his  own,  and  who  has  so  completeij 
all  the  mean  superstitions  of  the  heart,: 
dine  to  think  it  pious  and  decorous  to  < 
with  tlie  entrance  into  the  world  of  the  Pii 
Peace,  proclaimed  in  a  holy  temple  by  »  ' 
sage,  and  not  long  before  not  worse 
by  the  voice  of  angeJs  to  quiet  the  inno 
shepherds. 

At  first  I  was  at  a  lo^  to  account  for  liii 
of  unguarded  transport,    I  knew,  indeed,  I 
sutterings  of  monarchs  make  a  delicious  i 
some  sort  of  palates.    There  were  reHectioni 
might  serve  to  keep  this   appetite  withit  > 
bounds  of  temperance.      But  wlien  I  ttadki 
circumstance  into  my  consideration,  I  wan 
to  confess,  that  much  allowance  ou^ht  to  tei 
for  the  society,  and  tliat  the  temptation 
strong  for  common  discretion;  I  mea.n,lk4 
cnmstanee  of  the  lo  Paean  of  the  triumph,! 
mating  cry  which  called  "  for  all  the  BIS 
"  to  be  hanged  on  the  lamp-posts,"*  mifin 
have  brought  forth  a  burst  of  enthasium  aj 
foreseen  consequences  of  tJi is  happy  day.  It 
to  so  much  enthusiasm  some  little  devisti(i| 
prudence.     I  allow  this  prophet  to  bmJtl 
into  hymns  of  joy  Emd  thanksgiving  on  I 
which  appears  like  the  precursor  of  the  ^ 
nium,  and  the  projected  fiftli  moniirchT.  ■] 
destruction  of  all  church  establishment«.. 
was,  however,  (as  in  all  human  affairs  ti 
the  midst  of  this  joy,  something  to  exarcil 
ticnce  of  these  worthy  gentlemen,  and  to  I 
long-suffering  of  their  faith.     Tlie  arf"»' 
of  the  king  and  queen,  and  their  chi  ' 
ing  to  the  other  auspicious  circumsUiH." 
"  heautjful  day."    The  actual  murTl«o/^| 
shops,  though  called  for  by  so  many  holy<|*^ 
tions,  was  also  wanting.     A  group  of  wcio*,' 
sacrilegious  slaughter,  was  indi.'     ' 
but  it  was  only  sketched.     If 
unfinished,  in  this  great  hi^t<ii\  |  ,,. 
sacre  of  innocents.     What  IkmI^  i>  h  •    •  - 
master,  from  the  school  of  the  right*  c»(  ■'*''^j 
finish  it,  is  to  be  seen  hereafter,    The«y*[^| 
yet  tlie  complete  benefit  of  that  diffu«s>W|^ 
ledge  tiiat  nas  undermined  supcrstiliDS  •'^ 
rour  ;  and  the  king  of  France  want!  mi^*] 


^nsig'n  to  oblivion,  in  considera- 
t\  which  IS  to  arise  from  his  own 
and  the  patriotick  crimes  of  an  enlight- 

h  litis  work  of  onr  new  light  and  know- 
lot  g'o  to  the  leno;th  that  iti  all  probabi- 
intended  it  sliotiUi  be  carried,  vet  I 
t  that  such  treatment  of  anv  human 
AUst  be  shocking  to  any  but  tfiose  who 

for  accomplishinE;^  revolutions.  But  I 
phere.  Influenced  by  tfie  inborn  feel- 
'  nature,  and  not  being  illuminated  bv 
y  of  this  new-sprung  modern  lipht,,  I 
you,  Sir,  that  the  exalted  rank  of  the 
.ffering:,  and  particularly  the  sex,  the 
d  the  amiable  qualities  of  the  descend- 
lany  kings  and  emperours,  with  the  len- 

royal  infants,  insensible  only  throngh 
d  innocence  of  the  cruel  outratjes  to 

•  parents  were  expose<l,  instead  of  being 
f  exultation,  adds  not  a  little  to  my  sen- 
ihat  most  melancholy  occasion. 

that  the  august  person,  who  was  the 
biect  of  our  preacher's  triumpli,  thoupjh 
w  himself,  felt  much  on  that  shameful 
As  a  man,  it  became  him  to  fee!  for  his 
.s  children,  and  the  faitfifid  fijuards  of 
,  that  were  massacred  in  cold  blood 
;  as  a  prince,  it  became  him  to  feel  for 
e  and  frightful  transformation  of  his 
jbjects,  and  to  be  more  grieved  for 
solicitous  for  himself.  It  derogates 
his  fortitude,  while  it  adds  infinitely  to 
of  his  humanity.     I  am  very  sorry  to 

•  ioiTy  indeed,  that  such  personages  are 
Dii  in  which  it  is  not  becoming  in  us  to 
drtues  of  the  great. 

nd  1  rejoice  to  hear,  that  the  great  lady, 
ibject  of  the  triumph,  has  borne  that 
« intercstrd  that  beings  made  for  snftVr- 
suffer  well,)  and  that  she  hears  all  the 
days,  that  she  bears  the  imprisonment 
t»and,  and  her  own  captivity,  and  the 

>r  bere  to  refer  to  a  letter  written  upon  ihia  tub- 
•witoeuL  That  rye-witncM  wtw  otic  of  lh«  mo^l 
pnt,  aaA  eloquent  metnben  of  the  Nnilnnal  Ac 
ttie  nott  ftcti  ve  and  zealous  refonners  of  the  state. 

A  tri  iiM<».ir  tvi.r.i  it.r-  !ik» h)y ;  an<l  he  afterM'ards 

-  ■  '   ttic  hojTour*  of  (his 

iK-n,  who,  prolltinc  of 

,:.,;;.,  :._.^  .^^.■.i  the  lead  in  publick 

tfe  iAtUif  miindatt  Second  Letter  too  Friend. 

I  rM^rti  que  \'%i  pna^  tl  est  bien  justifltf  ilans  nia 

mIIp  coupable,  ni   rettr  amembl^e  plu» 

ni(>it^(qurjeme.justUle;Tn&isj'ai)ic(Por 

.         lucs  qui  peiwent  coinine  vous,  ne  me  con- 

-Ha  H/tt<.  Je  vou*  jure,  rne  rcndoii  mes  fonctianEi 

tmim  mtmt  en  les  mettant  cl«  cbu  i\  a  (i(  au-deMua 

Ht  »ui>i"'r1<-r  pill*  loncleini  t'borreur  que  roe  cau- 

-*•-•  "'<■    prew^w*  tfOfyte,—cti   roi. 

-r:<  iilicude(MtaanMiiw.etpr^. 

dr  •  ■  1«-H_ces  perfldea  janifisairen, 

»*  ■  i-'v  cTi  de  TouB  r,w  nvRqciyi 

in.  '  Ic  roi  enirr  »»  cupiialc  nvtc 

dr  1    Vniliifr- III!  r.M.p  .^     f'ltil. 

rr '  1'    '  :<{>. 

•  ■  'lO- 

.  '■'  ■  .•'Tt 

-cut  -Jans  cette 

arr^t^  dans  in 

I  iiiais  vera  m  tt- 

>iujml  dea  Dots  de  mig 


exile  of  her  friends,  and  the  insulting  adulation  of 
adtlresses,  and  the  whole  weight  of  her  accumu- 
lated wrongs,  with  a  serene  patience,  in  a  manner 
suited  to  her  rank  and  race,  and  becoming  tJie 
offspring  of  a  sovereign  distinguished  for  her  piety 
and  her  courage;  tliat,  like  her,  she  has  lofty 
sentiments  ;  that  she  feels  with  the  dignity  of  a 
Roman  matron  ;  that  in  the  last  extremity  she 
will  save  herstdf  from  the  last  disgrace  ;  and  that, 
if  she  must  fall,  she  will  fall  by  no  ignoble  hand. 
It  is  now  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  since  I  saw 
the  <|ueen  of  France,  then  the  dauphincss,  at  Ver- 
sadles ;  and  surely  never  lighted  on  this  orb,  which 
she  hardly  seemed  to  touch,  a  more  delightful 
vision,  I  saw  her  just  above  the  horizon,  tleco- 
rating  and  cheering  the  elevated  sphere  she  just  be- 
gan to  move  in, — glittering  like  the  morning-star, 
full  of  life,  and  splendour,  and  joy.  Oh  !  what  a 
revolution  !  and  what  an  heart  must  I  have,  to 
contemplate  without  emoijon  that  elevation  and 
tliat  fall  !  Little  did  I  dream  when  she  added  titles 
of  veneration  to  those  of  cnthusiastick,  distant,  re- 
spectful love,  that  she  should  ever  be  obliged  to 
carry  the  sharp  antidote  against  disgrace  concealed 
in  that  bosom  ;  little  did  I  dream  that  I  should 
have  lived  to  see  such  disasters  fallen  upon  her  in 
a  nation  of  gallant  men,  in  a  nation  of  men  of 
honour,  and  of  cavaliers.  I  thought  ten  thousand 
swords  must  have  leaped  from  their  scabbards  to 
avenge  even  a  look  that  threatened  her  with  insult. 
But  the  age  of  chivalry  is  gone.  That  of  sophis- 
ters,  economists,  and  calculators,  has  succeeded  ; 
and  the  glory  of  Europe  is  extinguished  for  ever. 
Never,  never  more  shall  we  behold  that  generous 
loyalty  to  rank  and  sex,  that  proud  submission^ 
tbat  dignified  obedience,  that  subordination  of  the 
heart,  which  kept  alive,  even  in  servitude  itself, 
the  spirit  of  an  exalted  freedom.  The  unbought 
grace  of  life,  the  cheap  defence  of  nations,  the 
nurse  of  manly  sentiment  and  heroick  enterprise, 
is  gone  !  It  is  gone,  that  sensibility  of  principle, 
that  chastity  of  honour,  which  felt  a  stain  like  a 
wound,  which  inspired  courage  whilst  it  mitigated 

coulaient  autour  de  Tiou»-le  vertueux  Mounier  5  €chappant  par 
mimcle  ^  vlnirt  aMaMios,  qui  avoient  voulu  faire  'ie  sh  irir  uii 
tTDph^e  rie  plu»:  Volli  oe  qui  me  lit  jurer  dc  ne  plus  mettre  Ie 
pied  dant  crtlr  cavrrnr  rf"  .intropophaget  [the  National  Assembly  J 
oti  ie  n'nvnis  niu*  ric  foTce  d'tflever  la  volx,  o£i  depuia  »ix  se- 
maint'^  CvCc  en  vain. 

"  M  >  t  tous  les  hoiinfitea  gens,  ont  pena^  que  Ie 

demiti  li    ;  re  pour  Ie  bien  <toit  d'en  aoriir.    .\ueane  \d(t 

de  cruJDU-  iktr  &  t&t  approch^  de  moi.  Jr  rouKirola  de  m'en  d#- 
fendre.  Javoi*  encore  reijft  «ur  la  rotite  de  ia  part  de  ce  people, 
moiiH roupabli-  one  ci-ux  um  loni  rtiivrt  de  hinrar. des  aceta- 
miuion*,  It  innt  d'autrea  auroient  M 

rioMrx,  t:i  cpi  ik  I'lndiTnaUon,  c'eat  &  I" 

horrcur.  c'r^t  -..  que  Ie  aeul  aspect  du 

tang  me  fnit  f pru  .  '^e  un  feul  mort .  on 

la  brave  pluslcun  i  utile.    Mau  aucune 

piiliaance  iKm!«  Ie  i-K  publique  ou  privfe 

n'onl  Ie  droit  de  mc  coiulamut^r  'j.  iiuuirrir  inuiileiueut  mille  sup- 
iihcex  par  minute,  et  k  perir  de  d<!acspoir,  de  ragt,  mu  milieu  dea 
iriomphrt,  du  rrime  que  je  Dili  pu  arrOter  lln  me  prowrirant, 
ils  eoafl*qucront  mea  bien*.  Je  latMurermi  la  terre,  et  Je  ne  lea 
veiTui  plu*  VoUk  ma  iuittflc&tioo  Voiu  pourrer.  la  lire,  la 
montrer,  la  lalaaer copier ;  Uintpia  poor  ceus qui  nelacompren* 
droni  paa ;  cc  ne  aera  alofs  moi  qui  aaroit  en  tort  de  leur  donner." 

TTu«i  milllnrv  man  had  not  «>  ffo<j<l  nervw  aalbe  peaceable  pen- 
Uefneii  '      i  ■  *Ty  —  Sw  Mon».  MfHiiiieT'i  narrative  of  tnese 

transji'  ii  alio  of  honour,  and  virtue,  and  talenta,  and 

tbere(<  r 
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ferocity,  which  ennobled  whatever  it  touched,  and 
under  whicli  vice  itself  lost  half  its  evil,  by  losing 
all  its  grossness. 

This  mixed  system  of  opinion  and  sentiment 
bad  its  origin  in  the  ancienl  chivalry;  and  the 
principle,  though  varied  in  its  appeardnce  by  the 
varying  state  of  htmiuii  uJfairs,  subsisted  and  in- 
fluenced through  a  long  succession  of  generations, 
even  to  t!ie  time  we  live  in.  If  it  shoiitd  ever  be 
totally  extinguished,  the  loss  I  fear  will  be  great. 
It  is  this  which  has  given  its  character  to  modern 
Europe.  It  is  this  which  has  distinguished  it  under 
all  its  forms  of  government,  and  dislinguisheil  it 
to  its  advantage,  from  the  states  of  Asia,  and  pos- 
sibly from  ll»ose  states  which  flourished  in  the  most 
brilliant  periods  of  the  antique  world.  It  was  this, 
which,  without  confounding  ranks,  had  produced 
a  noble  equality,  and  handed  it  down  through  all 
the  gradations  of  social  life.  It  was  this  opinion 
which  mitii^ated  kings  into  companions,  and  raised 
private  men  to  be  fellows  with  kings.  Without 
force,  or  apposition,  it  subdued  the  fierceness  of 
pride  and  power  ;  it  obliged  sovereigns  to  submit 
to  tlie  soft  collar  of  social  esteem,  compelled  stern 
authority  to  submit  to  elegance,  and  gave  a  domi- 
nating;  vanquisher  of  laws,  to  be  subdued  by 
manners, 

Dut  now  all  is  to  be  changed.  All  the  pleasing 
illusions,  which  made  power  gentle,  and  obedience 
liberal,  whirl i  harmonized  the  different  stiades  of 
life,  and  which,  by  a  bland  assimilation,  incorpo- 
rated into  politicks  the  sentiments  which  heautifv 
and  soften  private  society,  are  to  be  dissolved  by 
this  new  conquering  empire  of  light  and  reason. 
All  the  decent  drapery  of  life  is  to  be  rudely  torn 
off.  All  the  stiperadded  ideas,  furnished  from  the 
wardrobe  of  a  moral  imagination,  which  the  heart 
owns,  and  the  understanding  ratifies,  as  necessary 
to  cover  the  defects  of  our  naked,  shivering  nature, 
and  to  raise  it  to  dignity  in  our  own  estimation, 
are  to  be  exploded  as  a  fidiculous,  absurd,  and 
antiquated  fashion. 

On  this  scheme  of  thiaigs,  a  king  is  but  a  man, 
a  queen  is  but  a  woman  ;  a  woman  is  but  an  ani- 
mal ;  and  an  animal  not  of  the  highest  order.  All 
homage  paid  to  the  sex  in  general  as  such,  and 
without  distinct  views,  is  to  be  regarded  as  romance 
and  folly.  Regicide,  and  parricide,  and  sacri- 
lege, are  but  fictions  of  superstition,  corrupting 
jurisprudence  by  destroying  its  simplicity.  The 
murder  of  a  king,  or  a  queen,  or  a  bishop,  or  a 
father,  are  only  common  homicide;  and  if  tlie 
people  are  by  any  chance,  or  in  any  way,  gainers 
by  it,  a  sort  of  homicide  much  the  most  pardon- 
able, and  into  which  we  ought  not  to  make  too 
severe  a  scnitiny. 

On  the  scheme  of  this  barbarous  philosophy, 
which  is  the  offspring  of  cold  hearts  ami  muddy 
understandings,  and  which  is  as  void  of  solid  wis- 
dom, as  it  is  destitute  of  all  taste  and  elegance, 
laws  are  to  lie  supported  only  by  their  own  ter- 
rours,  and  by  the  concern,  which  each  individual 
may  Had  in  them,  from  his  own  private  specula- 
lions,  or  can  spare  to  tliem  from  his  own  private 


interests.     In  the  groves  of  their  aeadeOT,  itdf ^ 
end  of  every  visto,  you  see  nothin;^  bol  (k 
lows.  Notliing  is  left  which  engage*  tlie« 
on  the  part  of  the  commonwealth.     On  I 
ciplej  of  tliis  mechanick  philosophy,  ow 
tions  can  never  be  embodied,  if  I  may  lue 
pression,  in  persons :  so  as  to  create  lu  ni 
Veneration,  admiration,  or  attachment.    Hut 
sort  of  reason  wliich  banishes  tlie  affationi ! 
capable   of  filling    their    place.      Tlie*  pu 
affections,  combined   with  manners,  are  leq 
sometimes  as  supplements,  sometiniesucoi 
always  as  aids  to  law.     The  precept  gi»  en  by 
wise  man,  as  well  as  a  great  ciitick.  for 
struction  of  poems,  is  equally  true  45  to 
Non  satis  est  pulchra  esse poematn^dttlm 
There  ought  to  be  a  system  of  manners  m 
nation^  which  a  well-formed  mind  would  ht' 
posed  to  relish.     To  make  us  love  our  cousti^i 
country  ought  to  be  lovely. 

But  power,  of  some  kind  or  other,  will 
the  shock  in  which  manners  and  opinion^ 
and  it  will  find  other  and  worse  means  for 
port.     Tfie  usurpation  which,  in  order  to 
ancient  institutions,  has  destroyed  andeut 
ciples,  will  hold  power  by  arts  similar  to 
which  it  has  acquired  it.    When  the  old  " 
chivalrous  spirit  oi  ftalty,  which,  by 
from  fear,  freed  both  kings  and  subjects 
precaution  of  tjTanny,  sliall  be  extinct  in 
of  men,  plots  and  assassinations  will  be 
by  preventive  murder  and  preventive 
and  tliut  long  roll  of  grmi  and  bloody 
which  form  the  political  code  of  all  po' 
standing  on  its  own  honour,  and  tlie  h 
those  who  are  to  obey  it.     Kings  will  1 
from  policy,  when  subjects  are  rebels  from 

When  ancient  opinions  and    rulu 
taken  away,  the  loss  cannot  possibly  b* 
From  tliat  moment  we  have  no  compass 
us  ;  nor  can  we  know  distinctly  to  wb4t 
steer.     Europe,  undoubtedly,  taken  iua 
in  a  flourisliing  condition  the  day  on  v 
revolution  was  completed.      How  madi 
prosperous  state  was  owing  to  the  spirit  of 
manners  and  opinions  is  not  easy  to  mt: 
such  causes  cannot  be  indiiTerent  in  thrir 
tion,  we  must  presume,  tliat,  on  the  wkifr. 
o[)eratiou  was  beneficial. 

We  are  but  too  apt  to  consider  th 
state  in  which  we  find  them,  without  Ml 
adverting  to  the  causes  by  which  tliejr  hrt 
produced,  and  possibly  may  be  upfaidcL    N< 
is  more  certain,  than  that  our  mannere,  oUfi 
lization,  and  all  the  good  things  which  ttt 
iiccted  with  manners  and  with  civilizuim. 
in  this  European  world  of  ours,  deptndc"! 
upon  two  principles;  and  were  ind««d  tJ 
of  botli  coml»incd  ;    I  mean  the  spirit 
man,  and  the  spirit  of  religion.     The 
the  clergy,  the  one  by  profession,  1 
patronage,  kept  learning  in  extsteoce,  i 
midst  of  arms  and  confusions,  and  wUbA 
mcnts  were  rather  in  their  cauK», 
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g  paid  back  what  it  received  lo  nobilily 

priesthood  ;  and  paid  it  with  usury,  by  en- 

their  ideas,  and  by  fumishins^  their  minds. 

if  they  had  atl  continued  to  know  their  in- 

ble  union,  and  their  proper  place  !    Happy 

ingr,  not  debauched  by  ambition,  had  been 

to  continue  the  instructor,  and  not  aspired 

e  master  !     Along  with  its  natural  protec- 

d  guardians,  learning;  will  be  cast  into  t]ie 

nd  trodden  down   under  the  hoofs  of  a 

multitude.* 

1  suspect,  modem  letters  owe  more  than 
always  williii!;  to  own  to  ancient  man- 
do  other  interests  which  we  value  full  as 
t  lliey  are  wortli.     Even  commerce,  and 
and  manufacture,  the  grods  of  our  ceono- 
politiciang,    are   themselves    perhaps    but 
reg ;  are  themselves  but  effects,  which,  as 
luses,  we  choose  to  worship.    They  certainly 
Under  the  same  shade   in  which  learning 
led.     They  too  may  decay  with  their  na- 
irotecting   principles.     With   you,  for  the 
at  least,  tliey  all  threaten  to  disappear  lo- 
Where    trade    and    mnnufacliues    are 
ig  to  a  people,  and  the  spirit  of  nobtlitv  ^nd 
pi     remains,    sentiment    supplies,    and    not 
ill  supplies,  their  place;   but  if  commerce 
i  art^  should  be  lost  in  an  experiment  to 
r  well  a  state  may  stand  without  these  old 
lenta)  principles,  what  sort  of  a  thing  must 
UtOD  of  gross,  stupid,  ferocious,  and,  at  the 
ine,  poor  and  sordid,  barbarians,  destitute  of 
.honour,  or  manly  pride, possessing^  nothing 
int,  and  hoping  for  nothinjf  hereafter  ? 
ih  you  may  not  be  going  fast,  and  by  the 
cut.  to  that  horrible  and  dispjstful  situa- 
iilready  there  appears  a  poverty  of  concep- 
Coarsene«8  and  vulgarity  in  all  the  proc-eed- 
I  the  Assembly  and  of  all  their  inetnictors. 
iberty  is  not  liberal.     Their  science  is  pre- 
lous  Ignorance.     Their  humanity  is  savage 
lUl. 

not  clear,  whether  in  England  we  learned 
Jid  and  decorous  principles,  and  manners, 
b  considerable  traces  yet  remain,  from 
bether  you  took  them  from  us.  But  to 
k,  we  trace  them  best.  You  seem  to 
be — f/entis  incunabula  noslnr.  France 
ays  more  or  less  influenced  manners  in 
id  :  and  when  your  fountain  is  choaked  up 
fluted,  the  stream  will  not  run  long,  or  not 
rar  with  us,  or  perhaps  with  any  nation. 
cs  all  Europe,  in  my  opinion,  but  too  close 
nerted  a  concern  in  what  is  done  in  l*" ranee, 
me,  therefore,  if  I  have  dwelt  too  long  on 
iDcious  spectacle  of  the  sixth  of  October, 
or  have  given  too  much  scope  to  the  reilec- 
hich  have  arisen  in  my  mind  on  occasion 
most  important  of  all  revolutions,  which 

B  dated  from  that  day,  I  mean  a  revolution 
ment^.  manners,  and  moral  opinions.  As 
now  stand,  with  every  thing  respectable 

br  fiUr  ot  Rnill V  nnrl  Comlorcet,  ropfioaed  to  ht  h«re  pur- 
alluded  la    (;«inpare  the  circumstaacet  of  the  trtal 


destroyed  without  us,  and  an  attempt  to  destroy 
within  us  every  principle  of  respect,  one  is  almost 
forced  to  apologize  for  harlxiurrng  the  common 
feelings  of  men. 

Why  do  I  feel  so  differently  from  the  Reverend 
Dr.  Price,  and  those  of  his  lay  flock,  who  will 
choose  to  adopt  the  scnlinienLs  of  his  discourse  ? 
— For  this  plain  reason — because  it  is  natural  I 
should;  because  we  are  so  made,  as  to  be  affected 
at  such  spectacles  with  melancholy  sentiments 
upon  the  unstable  condition  of  mortal  prosperity, 
and  the  tremendous  uncertainty  of  human  great- 
ness ;  because  in  those  natural  feelings  we  learn 
great  lessons ;  because  in  events  like  these  our 
passions  instruct  our  reason  ;  because  when  kings 
are  hurled  from  their  thrones  by  the  Supreme  Di- 
rector of  tliis  great  drama,  and  become  the  objects 
of  insult  to  the  base,  and  of  pity  to  the  good,  we 
behold  such  disasters  in  the  moral,  as  we  should 
behold  a  miracle  in  the  physical,,  order  of  things. 
We  are  alarmed  into  reflection  ;  our  minds  (as  it 
has  long  since  been  observed)  are  purified  by  ter- 
rour  and  pity  :  our  weak,  unthinking  pride  is 
humbled  under  the  dispensations  of  a  mysterious 
wisdom.  Some  tears  might  be  drawn  from  me,  if 
such  a  spectacle  were  exhibited  on  the  stage.  I 
should  be  inily  ashamed  of  finding  in  myself  that 
superficial,  theatrick  sense  of  painted  distress, 
whilst  I  could  exult  over  it  in  real  life.  With  such 
a  perverted  mind,  I  could  never  venture  to  shew 
my  face  at  a  tragedy.  People  would  think  the 
tears  that  Garrick  formerly,  or  that  Siddons  not 
long  since,  have  extorted  from  me,  were  the  tears 
of  hypocrisy  ;  I  should  know  them  to  be  the  tears 
of  folly. 

Indeed  the  theatre  is  a  better  school  of  moral 
sentiments  than  churches,  where  the  feelings  of 
humiuiity  are  thus  outraged.  Poets  who  have 
to  deal  with  an  audience  not  yet  graduated  in  the 
school  of  tlie  rights  of  men,  and  who  must  apply 
themselves  to  the  moral  constitution  of  the  heart, 
wotild  not  dare  to  produce  such  a  triumph  as 
a  matter  of  exultation.  There,  where  men  follow 
their  natural  impulses,  they  would  not  bear  the 
odious  maxims  of  a  Muchiaveliaii  policy,  whether 
applied  to  the  attainment  of  monarchical  or  de- 
mocratick  tyranny.  Tliey  would  reject  them  on 
the  modern,  as  they  once  did  on  the  ancient  stage, 
where  they  could  not  bear  even  tlie  hypothetical 
proposition  of  such  wickedness  in  the  mouth  of 
a  personated  tyrant,  though  suitable  to  the  cha- 
racter he  sustained.  No  theatrick  audience  in 
Athens  would  bear  what  has  been  borne,  in  themidst 
of  the  real  tragedy  of  this  trintnpbal  day  ;  a  prin- 
cipal actor  weighing,  as  it  were  in  scales  hung  in 
a  shop  of  horrours, — so  much  actual  crime  against 
so  much  contingent  advantasre. — and  after  putting 
in  and  out  weights,  declaring  that  the  biilance  was 
on  the  side  of  tlie  advantages.  They  would  not 
bear  to  see  the  crimes  of  new  democracy  posted  as 
in  a  ledger  against  Uie  crimes  of  old  despotism, 
and  the  book-keepers  of  }>olilicks  finding  demo- 

■nd  exectition  of  the  fbrmer  with  this  prediction. 
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cracy  still  in  debt,  but  by  no  means  unable  or 
unwilling  to  pay  the  balance.  In  the  theatre,  lite 
first  intuitive  o^lance,  without  any  eJaboratp  j)ro- 
cess  of  reasoning',  will  shew,  that  this  nietJiod 
of  political  computation  would  justify  every  ex- 
tent of  crime.  They  would  aee,  that  on  tliese 
principles,  even  where  the  very  worst  acts  were 
not  perpetrated,  it  was  owing:  rather  to  the  fortune 
of  the  conspirators,  than  to  tlieir  parsimony  in  the 
expenditure  of  treachery  and  blood.  They  would 
soon  see,  that  criminal  means  once  tolerated  are 
soon  preferred.  They  present  a  shorter  cut  to 
the  object  than  through  the  hig;hway  of  the 
moral  virtues.  Justifying^  perfidy  and  murder  for 
pubhck  benefit,  publick  benefit  would  suon  be- 
come tfie  pretext,  and  perfidy  and  murder  the 
end  ;  until  rapacity,  malice,  revenge,  and  fear 
more  dreadful  than  revenge,  could  satiate  their 
insatiable  appetites.  Such  must  be  the  eonse- 
quencea  of  losine^,  in  the  splendour  of  these 
triumphs  of  the  rights  of  men,  all  natural  sense  of 
wrong  and  right. 

Bui  tlie  reverend  pastor  exults  in  this  "  leading 
**  in  triumph,"  because  truly  Louis  the  Sixteenth 
was  "an  arbitrary  monarch;"  that  is,  in  other 
words,  neither  more  nor  less  than  because  he  was 
Louis  the  Sixteenth,  and  because  he  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  born  king  of  France,  with  the 
prerogatives  of  which,  rt  long  line  of  ancestors,  and 
a  long  acquiescence  of  the  people,  without  any  act 
of  his,  had  put  him  in  possession.  A  misfortune 
it  has  indeed  turned  out  to  him,  tJnat  he  was  born 
king  of  France.  But  misfortune  is  not  crime,  nor 
is  indiscretion  always  tlie  greatest  guilt.  I  shall 
never  think  that  a  prince,  die  act.s  of  wliose  whole 
reign  was  a  series  of  concessions  to  his  subject-s, 
who  was  willing  to  relax  bis  authority,  to  remit 
Ids  prerogatives,  to  call  his  people  to  a  share  of 
freedom,  not  known,  perhaps  not  desired,  by  their 
ancestors;  such  a  prince,  though  he  should  be  sub- 
jected to  the  common  frailties  attached  to  men  and 
to  princes,  though  he  should  have  once  tfiought 
it  necessary  to  provide  force  against  the  desperate 
designs  manifestly  carrving  on  ajjTiinst  liis  person, 
and  the  remnants  of  his  autliority  :  though  all 
this  should  be  taken  into  consideration,  I  shall  be 
led  witFi  great  difficulty  to  tliink  he  deserves  the 
cruel  and  insulting  triumph  of  Paris,  and  of  Dr. 
Price.  I  tremble  for  the  cause  of  lil>erty,  from 
such  an  example  to  kings.  I  tremble  for  tlie  cause 
of  humanity,  in  the  unpunished  outrages  of  the 
most  wicked  of  mankind.  But  there  are  some 
p>eople  of  that  low  and  degenerate  fashion  of  mind, 
that  they  look  tip  with  a  sort  of  complacent  awe 
and  admiration  to  kings,  who  know  to  keep  firm 
in  tlieir  seat,  to  hold  a  strict  hand  over  their 
subjects,  to  assert  tlieir  prerogative,  and,  by  the 
awakened  vigilance  of  a  severe  despotism,  to  gimrd 
against  the  very  first  approaches  of  freedom. 
Against  such  as  these  they  never  elevate  their 
voice.  Deserters  from  principle,  listed  willi  for- 
tune, they  never  see  any  goou  in  suffering  virtue, 
nor  any  crime  in  prosperous  usurpation. 

If  it  could  have  been  made  clear  to  me,  that  the 


king  and  queen  of  France  (those  1  m« 
such   before   the  triumph)    were   m< 
cruel  tyrants,  that  they  had  formed  n  del 
scheme  for  massacreing  the  National 
(1  think  I  have  seen  something  like  llw 
sinuated  in  certain  publications,)  I  ahoul 
their  captivity  just.     If  this  be  true,  much 
ought  to  have  been  done,  but  done,  in  my  opii 
in  another  manner.  The  punislunent  of  real  ij 
is  a  noble  and  awful  act  of  justice;  and  ilf 
truth  been  said  to  be  consolatory  to 
mind.     But  if  I  were  to  punish  a 
I  should  regard  the  dignity  in  aven^ 
Justice  is  grave  and  decorous,  and  in 
ments  rather  seems  to  submit  to  a  ne 
to  make  a  choice.     Had  Nero,  or  Aj 
Louis  the  Eleventli,  or  Charles  the  Ni 
the  subject ;   if  Charles  the  Twelfi:h  of 
after  the  murder  of  Patkul,  or  Iiis  pr 
Christina,  after  the  murder  of  Monalt' 
fallen  into  your  hands.  Sir,  or  into  mi 
sure  our  conduct  would  have  been  di£ 

If  the  French  king,  or  king  of  the  Fr 
by  whatever  name  he  is  known  in  the  n< 
bulary  of  your  constitution,)  has  in  his 
son,  and  that  of  his  queen,  really  d« 
unavowed,  but  unavenged,  murderous 
and  those  frequent  indignities   more 
murder,  such  a  person  would  ill  deserve 
subordinate  executory  trust ,  which   I  nail 
is  to  be  placed  in  him ;  nor  is  he  fit  to 
chief  in  a  nation  which  he  has  outraged 
pressed.     A  worse  choice  for  such  an 
a  new  commonwealth,  than  that  of  a 
tyrant,  could  not  possibly  be  made.    Buttn< 
and  insult  a  man  as  the  worst  of  cr 
afterwards  to  trust  him  in  your  highest  con 
a  faithful,  honest,  and  zealous  servant,  i> 
sistent  with  reasoning,  nor  prudent  in 
safe  in  practice.     Those  who  could  tnali 
appointment   must  be  guilty  of  a  more 
breach  of  trust  than  any  they  hare  yet 
against  the  people.     As  this  is  tlie  oolt  > 
which  your  leading  politicians  could  ha» 
inconsistently,  I  conclude  tliat  U>ert  is  iwj 
ground  for  these  horrid  insinuations.     I 
better  of  all  the  other  calumnies. 

In   England,  we  give  no  credit  to  thfoj 
are  generous  enemies :  we  are  faithfid  alBetj 
spurn  from  us  with  disgust  and  indigni 
slanders  of  those  who  bring  us  their 
with  the  attestation  of  the  flower-de-lur* 
shoulder.     We  have  Lord  Ct-^i'I^.'^  (Tdrtlrtfll 
Newgate;  and  neither  his  l>.  'I«fk| 

lyte  to  Judaism,  nor  his  havn.-,  ,„  .i.^  *fili 
catholick   priests  and  all  sorts  of  «<l 
raised  a  mob  (excuse  the  term,  it  is  «tiB 
here)  which  pulled  down  all  ourpritoM,  I 
served  to  him  a  liberty,  of  which'he"* 
der  himself  worthy  by  a  virtuous  %tt9j 
have  rebuilt  Newgate,  and  tenanted  Iwi 
We  have  prisons  alrnoM  as  strong  utbl^ 
for  those  who  dare  to  libel  the  quoem  of) 
In  this  spiritual  retreat,  let  the  oohlt '" 
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Let  him  there  meditate  on  his  Thalniud. 

learns  a  conduct  more  becoming  iils  birth 
^,  and  not  so  disgraceful  to  the  ancient 

to  whicli  he  has  become  a  proselyte ;  or 

me  persons  from  your  side  of  the  water,  to 
your  new  Hebrew  brt'lhren,  shall  ransom 
» He  may  then  be  enabled  to  purchase,  with 
1  boards  of  the  syna^gue,  and  a  very  small 
age,  on  the  long  compound  interest  of  the 
Neces  of  silver,,  ( Dr.  Price  has  shewn  us  what 
js  compound  interest  will  perform  in  17S>U 
I  tlie  lands  which  are  lately  discovered  to 
ten  usurped  by  tlie  Gallicait  church.  Send 
ir  popish  archbishop  of  Pari.s,  and  we  will 
Du  our  protestant  Rabbin.  We  shall  treat 
non  you  ^nd  us  in  exchange  like  a  gentle- 
nd  an  honest  man^  as  he  is  ;  but  pray  let  him 
pith  him  the  fund  of  his  hospitality,  bounty, 
tarity  ;  and,  depend  upon  it,  we  shall  never 
latc  a  shilling  of  that  honourable  and  pious 
Dor  think  of  enriching  the  treasury  with  the 
of  the  poor-box. 

lell  you  the  truth,  my  dear  Sir,  I  think  the 
r  of  our  nation  to  be  somewhat  concerned 
disclaimer  of  the  proceedinsrs  of  this  society 
Old  .Jewry  and  the  London  Tavern.  I  have 
Rs  proxy.  I  speak  only  for  myself,  when 
aim,  as  I  do  with  all  possible  earncstne^, 
nmunion  with  the  actors  m  that  triumph,  or 
|e  admirers  of  it.  When  I  assert  anv  thins; 
I  concerning  the  people  of  England,  I  speak 
}serv:ktion,  not  from  autliority ;  but  1  speak 
ic  experience  I  have  had  in  a  pretty  exten- 
kd  mixed  communication  with  the  inhabi- 
1^  this  kingdom,  of  all  descriptions  and 
land  af\er  a  course  of  attentive  observation, 
to  early  life,  and  continued  for  nearly  forty 
I  I  have  often  been  astonished,  considering 
I  are  divided  from  yoii  but  by  a  slender  dyke 
Ut  twenty-four  miles,  and  that  the  mutual 
Wrse  between  the  two  countries  has  lately 
Bry  great,  to  find  how  little  you  seem  to 
ifva.  1  BU&pect  that  this  is  owing  to  your 
^  a  judgment  of  this  nation  from  certain 
Itions,  which  do,  very  erroneously,  if  they 
all,  represent  the  opinions  and  dispositions 
Uy  prevalent  in  England.  The  vanity, 
neas,  jjetuUnce,  and  spirit  of  intrigue,  of 

pettv  cabals,  who  attempt  to  hide  their 

aot  of  consequences  in  bustle  and  noise,  and 

^ud  mutual  quotation  of  each  other,  makes 

^^■Be  that  our  contemptuous  neglect   of 

^IBiea  ii  a  general  mark  of  acquiescence 

opinions.  No  such  thing,  I  assure  you. 
naif  a  dozen  grashoppcrs  under  a  fern 
ibc  field  ring  with  their  importunate  chink, 
lliouaands  of  great  cattle,  reposed  beneatii 
idowof  the  British  oak,  chew  the  cud  and 
Bit  pray  do  not  imairine  timt  those  who  make 
are  iJie  only  inhabitants  of  the  held  ;  that 


ftof  IMi  nrr,  I  eoncri»f.  m»*rftnr«ttite«i  in  a  lelltr  p\ib- 
«aro(  tlKjwper:  '  itiought  lo  t>t!i<tiv 

^MNtc.-Wbe«  w '  of  th*  •piiit  which 

gPart«l  h«  •»>».  iHfople  in  tbU  pUce 

BnHlwl.tlM'pnnidaiiiin'vro'M  v^rtii  ii  the  HngmnA  RoAVcf 


of  course,  they  are  many  in  number ;  or  that, 
after  all,  (hey  are  other  than  the  little,  shrivelled, 
meagre,  hopping,  though  loud  and  troublesome, 
insects  of  the  hour. 

I  almost  venture  to  affirm,  that  not  one  in  a 
hundred  amongst  us  participates  in  the  "  triumph" 
of  the  Revolution  Society.  If  the  king  and  queen 
of  France,  and  tlieir  children,  were  to  fall  into  our 
hands  by  the  chance  of  war,  in  the  most  acrimo- 
nious of  all  hostilities,  (I  deprecate  such  an  event, 
I  deprecate  such  hostility,)  they  would  be  treated 
with  another  sort  of  triumphal  entry  into  London. 
We  formerly  have  had  a  king  of  France  in  that 
situation  ;  you  have  read  how  he  was  treated  by 
the  victor  in  the  fiehl ;  and  in  what  manner  be 
was  afterwards  received  in  Entjland.  Four  hundred 
years  have  gone  over  us;  but  1  believe  we  are 
not  materially  changed  since  that  period.  Thanks 
to  our  sullen  resistance  to  innovation,  thanks  to 
the  cold  sluggishness  of  our  national  character, 
we  still  bear  the  stamp  of  our  forelathers.  We 
have  not  (as  I  conceive)  lust  the  generosity  and 
dignity  of  thinking  of  the  fourteenth  century  ;  nor 
as  yet  have  we  subtilized  ourselves  into  savages. 
We  are  not  the  converts  of  Rousseau  ;  we  are  not 
the  disciples  of  Voltaire ;  Ilelvetius  has  made 
no  progress  amongst  us.  Atlieists  are  not  our 
preachers;  madmen  are  not  our  lawgivers.  We 
know*  that  we  have  made  no  discoveries  ;  and  we 
think  that  no  discoveries  are  to  be  made,  in  mora- 
lity ;  nor  many  in  the  great  principles  of  govern- 
ment, nor  in  the  ideas  of  liberty,  which  were 
understood  long  before  we  were  bom,  altogetlier  as 
well  as  they  will  be  after  the  grave  has  hea|)ed  its 
mould  upon  our  presumption,  and  the  silent  tomb 
shall  have  imposed  its  law  on  our  pert  loquacity. 
In  England  we  have  not  yet  been  completely 
embowelled  of  our  natural  entrails ;  we  still  feel 
within  us,  and  we  cherish  and  cultivate,  those 
inbred  sentiments  which  are  the  faithful  guardiaas, 
the  active  monitors  of  our  duty,  the  true  supporters 
of  all  lilM'ral  and  maidy  morals.  VV'c  have  not 
been  drawn  and  trusse<l,  in  order  tliat  we  may 
be  tilled,  like  stutfed  birds  in  a  museum,  with 
chaff"  and  rags  and  paltry  blurred  shreds  of  paper 
about  the  rights  of  man.  We  preserve  the  wliole 
of  our  feelings  still  native  and  intire,  unsophisti- 
cated by  pedantry  and  inlidelity.  We  have  real 
hearts  of  flesh  and  blood  beating  in  our  bosoms. 
We  fear  God  ;  we  lo<»k  up  with  awe  to  kings ; 
with  affection  to  parliaments ;  with  duty  to  ma- 
gistrates ;  witli  reverence  to  priests ;  and  with 
respect  to  nobility.*  Why  ?  Because  when  such 
ideas  are  brought  before  our  minds,  it  is  natural 
to  be  so  affected  ;  because  all  other  feelings  arc 
false  and  spurious,  and  tend  to  corrupt  our  mindr, 
to  vitiate  our  primary  morals,  to  render  us  unlit 
for  rational  liberty  ;  and  by  teaching  us  a  servile, 
licentious,  and  abandoned  insolence,  to  be  our 
h)w  sport  for  a  few  holidays,  to  make  us  perfectly 

"had  murprd  in  thdr  mindi  -,  wtieth^r  the^  talk  oXthf  ll^ff,  M« 
"  fiublt,  tr  '  iiit;uawr  I*  Ihat 'jf  thr  mint  fit- 

"hfjhlrn.  ^:nlJU^h.''     If  Ihi«   K^*'!""*" 

mt'iiuH  li' '  intttl  anH  tUnral  UiOtK»Clut 

nini  in  tn%;ian<i,  it  mny  be  true,    ii  I*  not  gmerslly  n. 
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fit  for,  and  justly  deservin;^  of,  slavery,  through 
the  whole  course  of  our  lives. 

Y'ou  see.  Sir,  that  in  this  enlightened  a^  I  am 
bold  eaoup;h  to  confess,  that  we  are  g'enerally  men 
of  untauo-ht  feelings  ;  that  instead  of  casting^  away 
all  our  old  prejudices,  we  cherish  them  to  a  very 
considerable  degree,  and,  to  take  more  shame  to 
ourselves,  we  cherish  them  because  tliey  are  pre- 
judices ;  and  the  longer  they  have  lasted,  and  the 
more  generally  they  have  prevailed,  the  more  we 
cherish  them.  We  are  afraid  to  put  men  to  live 
and  trade  each  on  his  own  private  stock  of  rea- 
son ;  because  we  suspect  that  the  stock  in  each 
man  is  small,  and  that  the  individual  would  do 
better  to  avail  themselves  of  the  o:eneral  bank  and 
capital  of  nations  and  of  ages.  Many  of  our  men 
of  speculation,  instead  of  exploding  general  pre- 
judices, employ  their  sagacity  to  discover  the 
latent  wisdom  which  prevails  in  them.  If  they 
find  what  they  seek,  and  they  seldom  fail,  they 
tliink  it  more  wise  to  continue  the  prejudice,  with 
the  reason  involved,  than  to  cast  away  the  coat  of 
prejudice,  and  to  leave  nothing  but  tlie  naked 
reason  ;  because  prejudice,  with  its  reason,  has 
a  motive  to  give  action  to  that  reason,  and  an 
aflPpction  which  will  give  it  permanence.  Pre- 
judice is  of  ready  application  in  the  emergency  ; 
it  previously  engages  the  raind  in  a  steady  course 
of  wisdom  and  virtue,  and  does  not  leave  the 
man  hesitating  in  the  moment  of  decision,  scepti- 
cal, puzzled,  and  unresolved.  Prejudice  renders 
a  man's  virtue  his  habit  ;  and  not  a  series  of  un- 
connected acts.  Through  just  prejudice,  his  duty 
becomes  a  part  of  his  nature. 

Your  literary  men,  and  your  politicians,  and  so 
do  the  whole  clan  of  the  enlightened  among  us, 
essentially  differ  in  these  points.  They  have  no 
respect  for  the  wisdom  of  others ;  but  they  pay  it 
off  by  a  very  full  measure  of  confidence  in  their 
own.  With  them  it  is  a  sufficient  motive  to  de- 
stroy an  old  scheme  of  things,  because  it  is  an 
old  one.  As  to  the  new,  they  are  in  no  sort  of 
fear  with  regard  to  the  duration  of  a  building 
run  up  in  haste ;  because  duration  is  no  object  to 
those  who  think  little  or  notliing  has  Iwen  done 
before  their  time,  and  wlio  place  all  tlieir  hopes  in 
discovery.  They  conceive,  very  systematically, 
that  all  tilings  which  give  perpetuity  are  mischie- 
vous, and  therefore  ihcy  are  at  inexpiable  war 
with  all  establishments.  They  think  that  govern- 
ment may  vary  like  modes  of  dress,  and  with  as 
little  ill  effect :  that  there  needs  no  principle  of 
attachment,  except  a  sense  of  present  conveniency, 
to  any  constitution  of  the  state.  They  always 
speak  as  if  they  were  of  opinion  that  there  is  a  sin- 
^lar  species  of  compact  between  them  and  their 
magistrates,  which  binds  the  magistrate,  but  which 
has  nothing  reciprocal  in  it,  but  that  the  majesty 
of  the  |M^iple  has  a  right  to  dissolve  it  without  any 
reason,  but  its  will.  Their  attachment  to  their 
country  itself  is  only  so  tar  as  it  agrees  with  some 
of  llieir  fleeting  projects;  it  begins  and  ends  with 
that  scheme  of  polity  which  falls  in  with  their 
momentary  opinion. 


These  doctrines,  or  rather  sen 
valent  with  your  new  statesmen 
wholly  different    from  those  on 
always  acted  in  this  country. 

1  hear  it  is  sometimes  given  out  in 
what  is  doing  among  you   is   after  tfa| 
England.     I  beg  leave  toath'rin,  thatl 
thing  done  with  you  has  originated  fi^ 
tice  or  the  prevalent  opinions  of  tiiis  p 
in  the  act  or  in  the  spirit  of  the  prooa 
me  add,  that  we  are  as  unwilling  to 
lessons  from  France,  as  we  are  sure  til 
taught  them  to  that  nation.     The  cabi( 
take  a  sort  of  share  in  your  transiial 
consist  of  but  a  handful  of  people,    i 
nately  by  their  intrigues,  their  serraoni 
licattons,  and  by  a  confidence 
expected  union  with  the  counsels 
French    nation,  they   should    d 
numbers  into  their  faction,   and  tn 
should  seriously  attempt  any  thing  h 
tion  of  what  has  been  done  with  yott, 
I  dare  venture  to  prophesy,  will  be, 
some  trouble  to  their  country,  they  « 
complish    their   own    destruction.    T 
refused  to  change  their  law  in  remote 
respect  to  the  inlallibilityof  popes;  am 
not  now  alter  it  from    a    pious  impli 
the  dogmatism  of  philosophers ;  though 
was  armed  with  the  anatliemn  and  ci 
though  the  latter  should  act  with  tlie  li 
I  amp- iron. 

Formerly  vour  affairs  were  vour  o 
only.  We  felt  for  tliem  as  men ;  h 
aloof  from  them,  because  we  were  noil 
France.  But  when  we  see  the  model 
ourselves,  wc  must  feel  as  Englishmen, 
we  must  provide  as  Englishmen.  Yoi 
spite  of  us,  are  made  part  of  our  inte 
at  least  as  to  keep  at  a  distance  your 
vour  plague.  If  it  be  a  panacea,  we 
it.  We  know  the  consequences  of 
physick.  If  it  be  a  plague  ;  it  is  su 
that  the  precautions  of  the  most  Mvcre 
ought  to  be  established  against  it. 

1  hear  on  all  hands  that  a  cabal, 
philosophick,  receives  the  trlorv  of 
late    proceetlings ;    and   r  -  oi 

systems  are  the  true  acta  it 

of  them.  I  have  heard  of  no 
literaiy  or  political,  at  any  time, 
a  description.  It  ia  not  with  yoa 
those  men,  is  it  ?  whom  the  vulgar,  io 
homely  style, commonly  call  Athei«t»  w 
If  it  be,  i  admit  that  we  too  hare  hid 
that  description,  who  made  Kime 
day.  At  present  they  repose  in 
Who,  born  witiiin  the  la«t  forty 
one  word  of  Collins,  and  Toland,  and 
Chubb,  and  Morgan,  and  tliat  wbob 
called  themselves  Freethinkers  '  Who 
Bolingbroke  ?  Who  ever  read  hmi 
the  booksellers  of  London  wh^l 
these  lights  of  the  world.  In  as 
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essors  will  ^  to  the  famity  vault  of  *'  all  the 
lulets."  .Bat  whatever  tliey  were,  or  are, 
us,  they  were  and  are  wholly  unconnected 
uals.  With  us  I  hey  kept  the  common  na- 
if their  kind,  and  were  not  t^regarious.  They 
acted  in  coqjs,  or  were  known  as  a  faction 
le  state,  nor  presumed  to  influence  in  that 
(  or  cJiaracter,  or  for  the  purposes  of  such  a 
m,  on  any  of  our  puhlick  concerns.  Whe- 
they  oii^lil  so  to  exi:3t,  and  so  be  permitted 
ty  is  another  qnejition.  As  such  cabals  have 
psted  in  England,  so  neither  has  the  spirit 
Em  had  any  influence  in  eatablishin";  the 
lal  frame  of  our  constitution,  or  in  any  one 
le  several  reparations  ami  improvements  it 
undergone.     The  whole  has  been  done  un- 

ric  auspices,  and  is  confirmed  by  the  sane- 
of  religion  and  piety.     Tlie  whole  has  ema- 

from  the  simplicity  of  our  national  character, 

rom  a  sort  of  native  plainness  and  directness 
iderstandin^,  which  for  a  lon^  time  charac- 
d  those  men  who  have  successively  obtained 
irily  amon^  us.  Thi.t  disposition  still  re- 
I;  at  least  in  a  great  body  of  the  people. 
t  know,  and  what  is  belter,  we  fed  inwardly, 
leii^on  is  the  basis  of  civil  society,  and  the 
r  of  all  good  and  of  all  comfort."  In  Eng^- 
ire  are  so  convinced  of  This,  that  there  ts  no 
rf  auperstilion,  with  which  the  accumulated 
dity  of  the  human  mind  might  have  crusted 
I  in  the  course  of  ages,  that  ninety-nine  in 
idred  of  the  people  of  England  would  not 
I  to  impiety.     We  shall  never  lie  such  fools 

call  in  an  enemy  to  the  substance  of  any 
I  to  remove  its  corruptions,  to  supply  its 
I,  or  to  perfect  its  construction.  If  our  reli- 
leneCs  should  ever  want  a  further  elucida- 
flt  sltall  not  call  on  alhetsm  to  explain  them. 
Mkll  not  light  up  our  temple  from  that  unhal- 
Ere.    It  will  be  illuminated  with  other  lights. 

be  pfirfumed  with  other  incen.se,  than  the  in- 
Bs  stuff  which  is  imported  by  tlie  smugglers 
lliemted  metaphysicVs.  If  our  ecclesiastical 
iifainent  should  want  a  revision,  it  is  not 
t  or  rapacity,  publick  or  private,  that  we 
l^tmploy  for  the  audit,  or  receipt,  or  appli- 

of  its  consecrated  revenue.  Violently  con- 
neither  the  Greek  nor  tlie  Armenian, 
heats  are  subsided,  the  Roman  system 

pon,  we  prefer  the  Protestant ;  not  because 
it  has  less  of  tiie  Christian  religion  in  it, 
,  in  our  judgment,  it  has  more.     We 
If  not  from  indiiference,  but  fron^ 


know,  and  it  is  our  pride  to  know,  that 
by  hi»  coii«tilulion  a  religious  animal ;  that 
I  IS  against ,  not  only  our  reason,  but  our 
ets;  mnd  tliat  it  cannot  prevail  long.  But 
iie  moment  of  riot,  and  in  a  drunken  delirium 
Ibe  hot  spirit  drawn  out  of  the  alembick  of 
Ittch  in  France  is  now  so  furiously  boiling, 

K  •„..,,,  rwrsunnum  civibii*.  ilnminoi  eve 

-,  ileos  1   »'a<jue,  qtiiit  Kcrantur, 

r,  wxMlpmque  oplime  <U- ift^TMrrc 

v,»^.ka  .(Ulsquv  «it,  iiuiJ  agnt,  quia  \n  m 


we  should  uncover  our  nakedness,  by  tlirowingoff 
that  Chri.stian  religion  which  has  hitherto  been 
our  boast  and  comfort,  and  one  great  source  of 
civilization  amongst  us,  and  among  many  other 
nations,  we  are  apprehensive  (being  well  aware 
that  the  mind  will  not  endure  a  void)  that  some 
imcouth,  pernicious,  and  degrading  superstition 
might  take  place  of  it. 

For  that  reason,  before  we  take  from  our  estab- 
lishment the  natural,  human  means  of  estimation, 
and  g:ive  it  up  to  contempt,  as  you  have  done,  and 
in  doing  it  have  incurred  the  penalties  you  well 
deserve  to  suffer,  we  desire  that  some  other  may 
be  presented  to  us  in  the  place  of  it.  We  shad 
then  form  our  judgment. 

On  these  ideas,  instead  of  quarrelling  with  estab- 
lishments, as  some  do,  who  have  made  a  phi- 
losophy and  a  religion  of  their  hostility  to  such 
institutions,  we  cleave  closely  to  them.  \Vc  arc  re- 
solved to  keep  an  established  church,  an  established 
monarchy,  an  established  aristocracy,  and  an 
established  democracy,  each  in  the  degree  it  exists, 
and  in  no  greater.  1  shall  shew  you  presently 
how  mucli  of  each  of  these  we  possess. 

It  hiis  been  the  misfortune  (not  as  tliese  gentle- 
men think  it,  the  glory)  of  this  age,  that  every 
thing  is  to  be  discussed,  as  if  the  constitution  of 
our  country  were  to  be  always  a  subject  rather 
of  altercation,  than  enjoyment.  For  this  reason, 
as  welt  as  for  the  satisfaction  of  those  among  you 
{if  any  such  you  have  among  you)  who  may  wish 
to  profit  of  examples,  I  venture  to  trouble  you  with 
a  few  thoughts  upon  each  of  these  establishments. 
I  do  not  think  they  were  unwise  in  ancient  Rome, 
who,  when  they  wished  to  new  model  their  laws, 
set  commissioners  to  examine  the  best  constituted 
repitblicks  witliin  their  reach. 

First,  I  beg  leave  to  speak  of  our  church  estab- 
lishment, which  is  tlie  first  of  our  prejudices,  not 
a  prejudice  destitute  of  reason,  but  involving  in  it 
profound  and  extensive  wisdom.  I  speak  of  it 
first.  It  is  first,  and  last,  and  midst  in  our  minds. 
For,  taking  ground  on  that  religious  system,  of 
which  we  are  now  in  possession,  we  continue  to 
act  OD  the  early  received  and  uniformly  continuctl 
sense  of  mankind.  That  sense  not  only,  like  a 
wise  architect,  hath  built  up  the  august  fabrick  of 
states,  but  like  a  provident  proprietor,  to  prcscr>'e 
(he  structure  from  profanation  and  ruin,  as  a  sacred 
temple  purged  from  all  the  impurities  of  fraud, 
and  violence,  and  injustice,  and  tyranny,  hath 
solemnly  and  for  ever  consecrated  the  common- 
wealth, and  all  that  officiate  in  it.  Tiiis  consecra- 
tion is  made,  that  all  who  administer  in  the  govern- 
ment of  men,  in  which  they  stand  in  the  person  of 
Go<l  himself,  should  have  high  and  worthy  notions 
of  their  function  and  destination  ;  that  their  hope 
shoidd  be  fidl  of  immortality;  tlial  they  should 
not  look  to  llie  paltry  jjelf  of  the  moment,  nor  to 
the  temporary  and  transient  praise  of  tl>e  vidgar, 
but  to  a  solid,  permanent  existence,  in  tlie  per- 

tftmiltat.  qua  tnentc,  qua  pictale  co(«t  reUglon«  inhjWl .  piorum 
et  impioruiu  hab«rt;  rationem.  .Hi»cmtn  rcOti*  imt>ut»  mrntea 
haiKl  Mine  abborrcbunt  ab  utUt  et  &  vera  nententia.  Ctr  d« 
L>«gib«u,  I.  8. 
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manent  part  of  ibeir  nature,  and  to  a  permanent 
fame  and  ^kuv,  in  the  example  they  leave  as  a  rich 
inheritance  to  the  world. 

Such  sublime  principles  ought  to  be  infused 
into  persons  of  exalted  situations ;  and  religious 
establishments  provided,  that  may  continually  re- 
vive and  enforce  them.  Every  sort  of  moral,  every 
sort  of  civil,  every  sort  of  politick  institution,  aid- 
tn[j  the  rational  and  natural  ties  tliat  connect  the 
human  understanding- and  afiections  to  the  divine, 
are  not  more  than  necessary,  in  order  to  build  up 
tliat  wonderful  structure,  Man  ;  whose  prerogTitive 
it  is,  to  be  in  a  great  degree  a  creature  of  his  own 
making ;  and  who,  when  made  as  he  ought  to  he 
matle,  is  destined  to  hold  no  triviut  place  in  tlie 
creation.  But  whenever  man  is  put  over  men,  as 
tlie  better  nature  out^lit  ever  to  preside,  in  that 
case  more  particularly,  he  should  as  nearly  as 
possible  be  approximated  to  his  |>erfection. 

The  consecration  of  the  state,  by  a  state  religious 
establislunent,  is  necessary  also  to  operate  witli  a 
wholesome  awe  upon  free  citizens ;  because,  in 
order  to  secure  tlicir  freedom,  they  must  enjoy 
some  determinate  portion  of  power.  To  them 
therefore  a  religion  connected  with  the  slate,  and 
with  their  duty  towards  it,  becomes  even  more 
necessary  than  in  such  societies,  where  the  people, 
by  tlie  terms  of  their  subjection,  are  confined  to  pri- 
vate sentiments,  and  the  management  of  their  own 
family  concerns.  All  persons  possessing  any  por- 
tion of  power  ought  to  be  strongly  and  awfully 
impressed  with  an  idea  that  they  act  in  trust ; 
and  lliat  they  are  to  account  for  their  conduct  in 
that  trust  to  the  one  great  Master,  Author,  and 
Founjler  of  society. 

Tfiis  principle  ought  even  to  be  more  strongly 
impressed  upon  the  minds  of  those  who  compose 
the  collective  sovereignty,  than  upon  those  of 
single  princes.  Without  instruments,  these  princes 
can  do  nothing.  Whoever  uses  instruments,  in 
finding  helps,  finds  also  impediments.  Their 
power  is  therefore  by  no  means  complete  ;  nor 
are  they  safe  in  extreme  abuse.  Such  persotis, 
however,  elevated  by  flattery,  arrogance,  and  self- 
opinion,  must  be  sensible,  that,  whether  covered  or 
not  by  positive  law,  in  some  way  or  other  ihey 
are  accountable  even  here  for  the  abuse  of  their 
trust.  If  they  are  not  cut  off  by  a  rebellion  of 
their  people,  they  may  be  strangled  by  the  very 
I  janissaries  kept  for  their  security  against  all  other 
I'lebellion.  Thus  we  have  seen  the  king  of  France 
■old  by  his  soldiers  for  an  encreasc  of  pav.  But 
iflwa-e  popular  authority  is  absolute  and  unre- 
lined,  the  people   have   an  infinitely  greater, 

scBuse  a  far  better  founded,  confidence  in  their 
[own  power.     They  are  themselves,  in  a  great  raea- 

ire,  their  own  instruments.      They  are  nearer  to 

Ltheir  objects.  Besides,  tfiey  are  less  under  responsi- 

rbility  to  one  of  the  greatest  controuUng  powers  on 

keartfi,  the  sense  of  fame  and  estimation.  The  share 

[of  infamy,  that  is  likely  to  fall  to  the  lot  of  each 

individual  in  publick  acts,  is  small  indeed;  the 

operation  of  ojiinion  being  in  the  inverse  ratio  to 

*  Quicquld  multM  peccatur  inuUc-m. 


the  number  of  those  who  abuse  power.  Their  m^ 
approbation  of  tlieir  own  actji  has  to  tlwm  tiie  a^ 
pearance  of  a  publick  judgment  in  theu  hn 
A  perfect  democracy  is  therefore  the  nao«t 
less  thing  in  the  world.     As  it  is  tim  nu0t\ 
less,  it  is  also  the  most  fearless.      No 
hends  in  liis  person  tliat  he  can  be  made  cubfj 
punishment.'   Certainly  the  people  at  liu^l 
ought :  for  as  all  punishments  are  for  ei 
wards  the  conservation  of  the  people  at 
people  at  large  can  never  become  the 
punishment  by  any  human  band.*     It  it  I 
of  infinite  importance  that  they  should  not  he( 
fcred  to  imagine  ttiat  their  will,  any  ntofe  ikvj 
that  of  kings,  is  tlie  standard  of  rigrht  and 
They  ought  to  be  persuaded   tl     '  tit  I 

little  entitled,  and  far  less  qua!  ;*< 

themselves,  to  use  any  arbitraiy  puw«r 
ever :  that  therefore  tliey  are  not,  under  •  I 
show  of  libertVi  but  in  truth,  to  exercise  u 
tural,  inverted  domination,  tyrannically  ton 
from  diose  who  officiate  in  tJie  state,  not  *a( 
devotion  to  tlieir  interest,  which  is  d>cir 
an  abject  submission  to  their  occasionai  i 
guishing  thereby,  in  all  tiiose  who  eerrei 
moral  principle,  all  sense  of  dignity,  all  ( 
ment,  and  all  consistency  of  charactOT; 
the  very  same  process  they  give  theoueltAi 
proper,  a  suitable,  but  a  most  coni 
to  the  servile  ambition  of  popular  sj 
courtly  flatterers. 

When  tlte  people  have  emptied  thcm«flTni 
the  lust  of  selfish  will,  which  witho 
utterly  impossible  they  ever  should, 
conscious  that  they  exercise,  and  cm  ;  i-    ■ 
in  a  higher  link  of  the  order  of  iJ' 
power,  which  to  be  legitimate  musr 
to  that  eternal,  immutable  law,  in  v 
reason  are  the  same,  they  will  be  n^ 
they  place  power  in  base  and  inrjp 
their  nomination  to  office,  they  will 
the  exercise  of  authority,  as  to  a  pi i 
to  a  holy  function  ;   not  according  ; 
selfish  interest,  nor  to  iheir  wanton  ^    , 
tlieir    arbitrary  will;    but  tJ>ey  vill 
power  (which  any  man  may  well  tr.  i 
or  to  receive)  on  those  only,  in  wli m 
discern    tliat    predominant  proportioo  U 
virtue  and  wisdom,  taken  togetJicr  jO'^ - 
the  charge,  such,  as  in  the  great 
mi.ved  mass  of  human  imperfectiou..  .. 
ties,  is  to  be  found. 

When  they  are  habitually  convindd" 
evil  can  be  acceptable,  either  in  the  id* 
permission,  to  him  whose  essence  is  Koe4,"l 
be  better  able  to  extirpate  out  of  tKe  tai^i 
magistrates,  civil,  ecclesiastiml,  orBiliV^^ 
thing  that  bears  the  least  resemblance  to > f* | 
and  lawless  domination. 

But  one  of  the  first  and  most  leading  |i»^l 
on  which  the  commonwealth  and  Aif  ''**^| 
consecrated,  is  lest  the  temporary  poMnMR^I 
life-renter*  in  it.  unntindful  of  what  tkrrhi**] 
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i  their  ancestors,  or  of  what  is  due  to 
rity,  should  act  as  if  they  were  tlie 
ters ;  that  they  should  not  think  it 
eir  righljj  to  cut  off  die  entail,  or  com- 
on  the  inheritance,  by  destroying;  at 
ure  the  whole  orig-inaJ  fahrick  of  their 
iizarding  to  leave  to  those  wlio  come 
a  ruin  instead  of  an  habitation — and 
lese  successors  as  little  to  respect  their 
•s,  as  tliey  had  themselves  respected  the 

of  their  forefathers.  By  thJs  unprin- 
ity  of  changing^  the  state  as  often,  and 
aa  in  as  many  ways,  as  there  are  float- 

or  ftishions,  the  whole  chain  and  con- 
ihe  conimonwealtli  would  be  broken, 
eration  could  hnk  with  the  other.  Men 
me  httle  better  than  the  flies  of  a  summer, 
t  of  all,  the  science  of  jurisprudence, 
'the human  intellect,  which,  with  all  its 
lundancies,  and  errours,  is  the  t-oUected 
jes,  combining  the  principles  of  orig^inal 

1  the  infinite  variety  of  human  concerns, 
if  old  exploded  errours,  would  be  no 
led.  Personal  self-sutficiency  and  ar- 
te certain  attendants  upon  all  those  who 

experienced  a  wisdom  g;reater  tlian 
would  usurp  the  tribunal.  Of  course 
aws,  establishing  invariable  grounds  of 
ear,  would  keep  the  actions  of  men  in 
3urse,  or  direct  them  to  a  certain  end. 
able  in  the  modes  of  holding  propertv, 
»g  fuDclion,  could  form  a  solid  gromul 
ly  parent  could  speculate  in  the  educa- 
^  offspring,  or  in  a  choice  for  their 
>lishment  in  the  world.  No  principles 
arly  worked  into  the  habits.  As  soon 
able  instructor  had  completed  his  labo- 

2  of  institution,  instead  of  sending  forth 
iccomplished  in  a  virtuous  diisciplino, 
ocurc  him  attention  and  respect,  in  his 
:jety,  he  would  Hnd  every  thing  altered  ; 
shad  turned  nut  a  poor  creature  to  the 
ind  derision  of  the  world,  ignorant  of 
3iinds  nf  estimation.  Who  would  in- 
er  and  delicate  sense  of  honour  to  beat 
a  the  first  pulses  of  the  heart,  when  no 
know  what  would  be  the  lest  of  honour 
,  continually  varying  the  standard  of  its 
jart  of  life  would  retain  its  acquisitions, 
with  regard  to  science  and  literature, 
SB  with  regard  to  arts  and  manufac- 
Id  infallibly  succeed  to  the  want  of  a 
lotion  and  settled  principle ;  and  thus 
owealth  itMlf  would,  in  a  few  genera- 
ble  away,  be  disconnected  into  the  dust 
r  of  individuality,  and  at  length  dis- 
11  the  winds  of  heaven. 

tberefore  the  evils  of  inconstancy  and 
ten  thousand  times  worse  Uian  those  of 
■nd  tfie  blindest  prejudice,  we  have 
I  the  state,  that  no  man  should  ap- 
look  into  its  defects  or  corniptions  but 
auuoii ;  tliat  he  should  never  dream  of 
reformation  by  its  subversion  ;  that 
3  e 


he  should  approach  to  the  faults  of  the  stale  as  lo 
the  wounds  of  a  fiither,  with  pious  awe,  and  trem- 
bling solicitude.  By  this  wise  prejudice  W'e  are 
taught  to  look  with  horrour  on  those  children  of 
their  country,  who  are  prompt  rashly  to  hack  that 
aged  parent  in  pieces,  and  put  tiim  into  the  kettle 
of  mugicians,  in  hopes  tliat  by  their  poisonous 
w^eeds,  and  wild  incantaltoiis,  they  may  regenerate 
the  paternal  constitution,  and  renovate  their 
father'a  life. 

Society  is  indeed  a  contract.  Subordinate  con- 
tracts for  objects  of  mere  occasional  interest  may 
be  dissolved  at  pleasure — but  the  state  ought  not 
to  be  considered  nothing  better  than  a  partner- 
ship agreement  in  a  trade  of  pepper  and  cofl'ee, 
calico  or  tobacco,  or  some  other  such  low  concern, 
to  be  taken  up  for  a  little  tempomry  interest,  and 
to  be  dissolved  by  the  fancy  of  the  parties.  It  is  to 
be  looked  on  with  other  reverence ;  because  it  is 
not  a  partnership  in  things  subservient  only  to  the 
gross  animal  existence  of  a  temporary  and  perish- 
able nature.  It  is  a  partnership  in  alt  science  ;  a 
partnership  in  all  art  ;  a  partnership  in  every  virtue, 
and  in  all  perfection.  As  the  ends  of  such  a  part- 
nership cannot  he  obtained  in  many  generations, 
it  becomes  a  partnership  not  only  between  those 
who  are  living,  but  between  those  who  are  living, 
those  who  are  dead,  and  those  who  are  to  be  born. 
Each  contract  of  each  particular  state  is  but  a  clause 
in  the  great  primecvjd  contract  of  eternal  society, 
linking  the  lower  with  the  higher  natures,  con- 
necting the  visible  and  invisible  world,  according 
to  a  fixed  compact  ssinclioned  by  the  inviolable 
oath  which  hold  all  physical  and  all  moral  natures, 
each  in  their  appointed  place.  This  law  is  not 
subject  to  the  will  of  those,  who  by  an  obligation 
above  them,  and  infinitely  guperiour,  are  bound 
to  submit  their  will  to  that  law.  Tlie  municipal 
corporations  of  tliat  imiversal  kingdom  arc  not 
morally  at  liberty  at  their  pleasure,  and  on  their 
speculations  of  a  contingent  improvement,  wholly 
to  separate  and  tear  asunder  the  bands  of  their 
subordinate  community,  and  to  dissolve  it  into  an 
unsocial,  uncivil,  unconnected  chaos  of  elementary 
principles.  It  is  the  first  and  supreme  necessity 
only,  a  necessity  tliat  is  not  chosen,  but  chooses, 
a  necessity  paramount  to  deliberation,  that  admits 
no  discussion,  and  detnands  no  evidence,  which 
alone  can  justify  a  resort  to  anarchy.  This  necessity 
is  no  exception  lo  the  rule  ;  because  tliis  necessity 
itself  is  a  part  too  of  that  mural  and  physical  dis- 
|X)sition  of  tilings,  to  whirh  man  must  be  obedient 
bv  consent  of  force  :  but  if  that  which  is  only  sub- 
mission to  necessity  should  be  made  the  object  of 
choice,  the  law  is  broken,  nature  is  disobeyed,  and 
the  rebellious  are  outlawed,  cast  fortli,  and  exiled, 
from  this  world  of  re.isori,  and  order,  and  peace, 
and  virtue,  and  fruitful  [lenitence,  into  the  an- 
tagonist world  of  madness,  discord,  vice,  con- 
fusion, and  unavailing  sorrow. 

These,  my  dear  Sir,  are,  were,  and,  I  think,  long 
will  be,  the  sentiments  of  not  the  least  learned  and 
reflecting  part  of  this  kingdom.  Tlicy,  who  arc 
included  in  this  description,  form  their  opinionM 
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on  such  grounds  as  such  persons  ought  to  form 
them.  The  less  inf|uiring  receive  them  from  an 
authoritv,  which  tJmse  whom  Providence  dooms 
to  live  on  trust  need  not  be  ashamed  to  rely  on. 
These  two  sorts  of  men  move  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, though  in  a  different  place.  They  both  move 
with  the  order  of  the  universe.  They  all  know 
or  feel  this  great  ancient  truth  :  "  Quod  illi  prin- 
"  cipi  et  pnepotenti  Deo  qui  omnem  hunc  niun- 
"  dum  regit,  nihil  eorum  quee  quidem  fiant  in 
"  terris  acceptius  quara  concilia  et  csetiis  honiinum 
"  jure  sociati  quee  civitates  appellantur."  They 
take  tljis  tenet  of  the  head  and  heart,  not  from 
the  great  name  which  it  immediately  hears,  nor 
from  the  greater  from  whence  it  is  derived ;  but 
from  that  which  alone  can  give  true  weight  and 
sanction  to  any  learned  opinion,  the  common 
nature  smd  curamon  relation  of  men.  Persuaded 
that  all  things  ought  to  be  done  with  reference, 
and  referrbg  all  to  the  point  of  reference  to  which 
all  should  be  directed,  they  think  themselves 
bound,  not  only  as  individuals  in  the  sanctuary  of 
the  heart,  or  as  congregated  in  that  personal  ca- 
pacity* to  renew  the  memory  of  their  high  origin 
and  cast ;  but  also  in  their  corporate  character  to 
perform  their  national  homage  to  the  institutor, 
and  author,  and  protector  of  civil  society  ;  without 
which  civil  society  man  could  not  by  any  possi- 
bility arrive  at  the  j>erfeelion  of  which  his  nature 
is  capable,  nor  even  make  a  remote  and  faint  ap- 
proach to  it.  They  conceive  that  He  who  gave 
our  nature  to  be  |jerfected  by  our  virtue,  willed  also 
the  necessary  means  of  its  perfection. — He  willed 
therefore  the  state — He  willed  its  connexion  with 
the  source  and  original  archetype  of  all  perfection. 
They  who  are  convinced  of  this  his  will,  which  is 
the  law  of  laws,  and  the  sovereign  of  sovereigns, 
cannot  think  it  reprehensible  that  this  our  corpo- 
rate fealty  and  homage,  that  this  our  recognition 
of  a  signiory  paramount,  I  had  almost  said  this 
oblation  of  the  state  itself,  as  a  woitliy  offering  on 
the  high  altar  of  universal  praise,  should  l>e  jxr- 
formed  as  all  publirk,  solenm  acts  are  performed, 
in  buildings,  in  musick,  in  decoration,  in  speech, 
in  thedignily  of  persons,  according  to  the  customs 
of  mankind,  taught  by  their  nature  ;  that  is,  with 
motlest  splendour,  and  unassuming  state,  with 
mild  majesty  and  sober  pomp.  For  those  piirposes 
they  think  sonve  part  of  the  wealth  of  the  coimtry 
is  as  usefully  employed  as  it  can  be,  in  fomenting 
the  luxury  of  individuals.  It  is  the  publirk  orna- 
ment. It  is  tlie  publick  consolation.  It  nourishes 
tlie  publick  ](ope.  The  poorest  man  finds  his  own 
Importance  and  dignity  in  it,  whilst  the  wealth 
and  pride  of  individuals  at  every  moment  makes 
tlxe  man  of  humble  rank  and  fortune  sensible  of 
his  inferiority,  and  degrades  and  vilifies  his  con- 
dition. It  is  for  the  man  in  humble  life,  and  to 
raise  his  nature,  and  to  put  him  in  mind  of  a  state 
in  which  the  privileges  of  opulence  will  cease, 
when  he  will  be  equal  by  nature,  and  may  be 
more  tlian  equal  by  virtue,  that  this  portion  of  the 
genend  wealth  of  his  country  is  employed  aijd 
eanctitied. 


I  assure  you  1  do  not  aim  at  sin^larity.  I  fiit 
you  opinions  which  have  been  accepted  amcii^ 
us,  from  very  early  times  to  this  moment,  wilfc 
continued  and  general  approbatioD,  nnd  wkk 
indeed  are  so  worked  into  my  mind,  that  I  ub  a 
able  to  distinguish  what  I  have  learned  from  otla 
from  the  results  of  my  own  meditatioo. 

It  is  on  some  such  principles  that  the  rni^ 
of  the  people  of  England,  far  from  thinkioga 
ligious   national    establishment    unlawful,  budf 
think  it  lawful  to  be  witliout  one.      In  Franct 
are  wholly  mistaken  if  you  do  not  believe 
all  other  things  attached   to  it,  and  be 
other  nations  ;  and  when  this  people  has 
wiselyand  unjustifiably  in  its  favour,(asiD 
stances  tliey  have  done  most  certainly,)  in 
errours  you  will  at  least  discover  their  Ka/, 

This  principle  runs  through  the  wbolr 
of  their  polity.    They  do  not  consider  th«r 
establishment  as  convenient,  but  as  cssn 
their   state ;    not    as  a  tiling   hetewgvaeoiu 
separable  ;  something  added  for  accom 
what  they  may  cither  keep  or  lay  aside, 
to  their  temporary  ideas  of  convenience 
consider  it  as  the  foundation  of  their  wboh 
stitutjon,  with  which,  and  with  every  pari  rf' 
it  holds  an  indissoluble  union.     Church  W 
are  ideas  inseparable  in  their  minds,  and 
is  the  one  ever  mentioned  witliout  meDlinrKn 
other. 

Our  education  is  so  formed  as  to  conlw 
fix  this  impression.     Our  education  i*  ia  a 
wholly  in  the  hands  of  ecclesiasticki,  mi  • 
stages    from    infancy  to   manhood.    E«a 
our  youth,  leaving  schools  and  univenJtK^' 
that  most  important  period  of  life  which 
link  experience    and    study  together.  Had 
witJv  that  view  they  visit  other  countno, ' 
of  old  domesticks  whom  we  have  seeaai 
nours  to  principal  men  from  other  pam, 
fourths  of  tliose  who  go  abroad  with  u«l 
nobility  and  gentlemen  are  ecclesiastici*; 
austere  masters,   nor  as  mere  follower; 
friends  and  companions  of  a  graver  c\ 
not  seldom  persons  as  well  bom  as 
With  tliem,  as  relations,  they  most  ci 
up  a  close  connexion  through  life. 
nexion  we  conceive  that  we  attach  ■ 
to  the  church ;  and  we  liberalize  i 
an  intercourse  with  tlie  leading  chit 
country. 

So  tenacious  are  we  of  the  old 
modes  and  fashions  of  institution,  dal''^ 
alteration  has  been  made  in  them  sntt  * 
teenth  or  fifteenth  century:  adherinei"* 
ticular,   as  in  all  things  else,  to  cat  o" 
maxim,  never  entirely  nor  at  once  to 
antiquity.     We  found  these  old  iw*--, -^ 
the  whole,  favourable  to  moraUty  imd*'''^^ 
and  we  thought  they  were  «usceptA)le  <•' Jj^Ji 
ment,  without  altering  the  ground.    ^'*''^l 
that  they  were  capable  nf  receiving  ani 
ing,  and  above  all  of  preserving,  the  ■tit^ 
science  and  literature,  as  tfie  order  of  T^' 
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sively  produce  them.  And  after  atJ, 
lick  and  monkish  education  (for  such 
Otindwork)  we  may  put  in  our  claim 
id  as  early  a  sliarc  in  all  the  improve- 
nce,  in  arts,  and  in  lilenilnre,  whicJi 
ted  and  adorned  the  modem  world, 
lation  in  Europe  :  we  think  one  main 
improvement  was  our  not  despising 
'  of  knowledge  which  was  left  us  by 

>ur  attachment  to  a  church  establish- 
e  English  nation  did  not  think  it  wise 
.t  great,  fundamental  interest  of  the 
\i  they  trust  no  part  of  their  civil 
blick  service,  that  is,  to  the  unsteady 
8  contribution  of  individuals.  They 
They  certainly  never  have  suffered, 
I  suffer,  the  fixed  estate  of  the  church 
sd  into  a  pension,  to  depend  on  the 

to  be  delayed,  withheld,  or  perhaps 
lished,  by  fiscal  difficulties  :  which 
ay  sometimes  be  pretended  for  po- 
J8,  and  are  In  fact  often  brouo;hl  on 
■agance,  nepligcnce,  and  rapacity  of 
'he  people  of  England  think  that  they 
tional  motives,  as  well  as  religious, 
sroject  of  turning  their  independent 
^lesiasticnl  pensioners  of  state.  They 
heir  liberty,  from  the  influence  of 
indent  on  the  crown ;  tliey  tremble 
ck  tranquillity  from  the  disorders  of 
•gy.  if  it  w^re  made  to  depend  tipon 
n  the  crown.     They  therefore  made 

like  their  king  and  their  nobility, 

mited  considerations  of  religion  and 
policy,  from  their  opinion  of  a  duty 
provision  for  the  consolation  of  the 
le  instruction  of  the  ignorant,  they 
ated  and  identified  the  estate  of  the 
le  mass  of  private  proper/ 1/,  of  which 
ot  the  proprietor^  either  for  use  or 
L  the  guardian  only  and  tlie  regu- 
have  orfiained  that  (he  provision  of 
nent  might  be  as  stable  as  the  earth 
ands.  and  should  not  fluctuate  with 
f  funds  and  actions. 
■*  England,  the  men,  I  mean,  of  light 
in  England,  whose  wisdom  (i(  they 
>pen  and  direct,  would  be  ashamed, 
leccitful  trick,  to  profess  any  religion 
■h,  by  tlieir  proceedings,  they  appear 
f  by  their  conduct  (the  only  language 
a)  tliey  seemed  to  regarfl  the  great 
pie  of  the  moral  and  the  natural 
ere  invention  to  keep  the  vulgar  in 
•y  apprehend  that  by  such  a  conduct 
jfeat  the  politick  pwrpuse  they  have 
tn  would  find  it  difficult  to  make 
llli  a  system  to  which  thev  manifestly 
^  themselves.  TTie  christian  states- 
ind  would  indeed  fir^t  provide  for 
|y  because  it  is  the  multitude  ;  and  is 
eh,  the  first  object  io  the  ecclesias- 
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tical  institution,  and  iu  all  institutions.  They  have 
been  taught,  that  the  circumstance  of  the  gospKil's 
being  preached  (o  the  poor,  was  one  of  the  great 
tests  of  its  true  mission.  They  think,  tli  ere  fore, 
that  those  do  not  believe  it,  who  do  not  take 
cari^  it  slundd  be  preached  to  tlie  poor.  But  as 
they  know  that  charity  is  not  confined  to  any 
one  description,  but  ought  to  apply  itself  to  all 
men  who  have  wants,  tliey  are  not  deprived  of  a 
due  atid  anxious  sensation  of  pity  to  the  distresses 
of  the  miserable  great.  They  are  not  repelled 
through  a  fastidious  delicacy,  at  the  stench  of  their 
arrogance  and  presumption,  from  a  medicinal 
attention  to  their  mental  blotches,  and  running 
sores.  They  are  sensible,  tliat  religious  instruc- 
tion is  of  more  consequence  to  them  than  to  any 
others ;  from  llie  greatness  of  the  temptation  to 
which  they  are  exposed ;  from  the  important 
consequences  that  attend  their  faults;  from  the 
contagion  of  their  ill  example  ;  from  the  neces- 
sity of  bowing  down  the  stubborn  neck  of  their 
pride  and  ambition  to  the  yoke  of  moderation  and 
virtue  ;  from  a  consideration  of  the  fat  stupidity 
and  gross  ignorance  concerning  what  imports  men 
most  to  know,  which  prevails  at  courts,  and  at 
the  head  of  armies,  and  in  senates,  a»  much  as  at 
the  loom  and  in  the  field. 

Tlie  English  people  are  satisfied,  that  to  the 
great  the  consolations  of  religion  are  as  necessary 
as  its  instructions.  Thev  too  are  among  the  un- 
happy. They  feel  personal  pain,  and  domestick 
sorrow.  In  these  they  have  no  privilege,  but  are 
subject  to  pay  their  full  contingent  to  the  contri- 
butions levied  on  mortality.  They  want  this 
sovereign  balm  under  tlieir  gnawing  cares  and 
anxieties,  which,  being  less  conversant  about  the 
limited  wants  of  aniuial  life,  range  without  limit, 
and  are  diversified  by  infinite  combinations  in  the 
wild  and  unbounded  regions  of  imagination. 
Some  charitable  dote  ia  wanting  to  these,  our  often 
very  unhappy  brethren,  to  fill  the  gloomy  void 
that  reigns  in  nunds  which  have  nothing  on  earth 
to  hope  or  fear;  something  to  relieve  in  the  killing 
languor  and  over-laboured  lassitude  of  those  who 
have  nothing  to  do ;  something  to  excite  an  ap- 
petite to  existence  in  the  palled  satiety  which 
altend.s  on  all  pleasures  which  may  be  bought, 
where  nature  ia  not  left  to  her  own  process,  where 
even  desire  is  anticipated,  and  therefore  fruition 
defeated  by  meditated  schemes  and  contrivances 
of  delight;  and  no  interval,  no  obstacle,  is  inter- 
posed between  the  wish  and  the  accomplishment. 

The  people  of  England  know  how  little  influ- 
ence the  teachers  of  religion  are  likely  to  have 
with  the  wealthy  and  powerful  of  long  standing, 
and  how  much  less  with  the  newly  fortunate,  if 
they  appear  in  a  manner  no  way  assorted  to  those 
with  whom  they  must  associate,  and  over  whom 
they  must  even  exercise,  in  some  cases,  something 
like  an  authority.  What  must  they  think  of  that 
body  of  teachers,  if  they  see  it  in  no  pari  above 
the  establishment  of  their  domestick  servants  ?  If 
the  pf)verty  were  voluntary,  there  might  be  some 
difference.    Strong  instances  of  self-denial  operate 


itave  iiui  reufguieu  reii^iou  \i\R.*i  Buiiieiuiup  we 
were  ashamed  to  shew)  to  obscure  municipalities, 
or  rustick  villages.  No  !  we  will  have  her  to  ex- 
alt her  mitred  front  in  courts  and  j^arliaments.  We 
will  have  her  mixed  throue^hout  the  whole  mass  of 
life,  and  blended  with  all  the  classes  of  society. 
The  people  of  England  will  shew  to  the  haughty 
potentates  of  the  world,  and  to  their  talkinj^ 
sophisters,  that  a  free,  a  ijenerous,  an  informed 
nation  honours  the  hisfh  magistrates  of  its  church  ; 
that  it  will  not  sxiH'er  the  insolence  of  wealth  and 
titles,  or  any  other  species  of  proud  pretension,  to 
look  down  with  scorn  upon  what  they  look  up  to 
witli  reverence;  nor  presume  to  trample  on  that 
acquired  personal  nobility,  which  they  intend 
always  to  be,  and  which  often  is,  the  fruit,  not  the 
reward,  (for  what  can  be  the  reward  ?)  of  learn- 
ing, piety,  and  virtue.  They  can  see,  without  pain 
or  grudging,  an  archbishop  precede  a  duke.  They 
can  see  a  bishop  of  Durham,  or  a  bishop  of  Win- 
chester, in.  possession  of  ten  thousand  pounds  a 
year ;  and  cannot  conceive  why  it  is  in  worse 
hands  than  estates  to  the  like  amount  iii  the  hands 
of  this  earl,  or  that  s(]i)irc  ;  although  it  may  be 
true,  that  so  many  dogs  and  horses  are  not  kept 
by  t)ie  former,  and  fed  with  the  victuals  which 
ought  to  nourish  the  cliildren  of  the  people.  It 
is  true,  the  whole  church  revenue  is  not  always 
employed,  and  to  every  shilling,  in  charily;  nor 
perhaps  ought  it;  but  something  is  generally  so 
enijjioyed.  It  is  better  to  cherish  virtue  and  hu- 
manity, by  leaving  much  to  free  will,  even  with 
some  loss  to  the  object,  than  to  attempt  to  make 
men  mere  machines  and  instruments  of  a  political 
licnevolencc.  The  world  on  the  whole  will  gain 
by  a  liberty,  without  which  virtue  cannot  exist. 
When  once  the  conjioonweaitlx  has  established 


when  indeed  the  whole  order  of  liu 
undergone  a  total  revolution.  We  si$ 
those  reformers  then  to  be  honest  entbui 
as  now  we  think  them,  cheats  and  deceit 
we  see  them  throwing  their  own  goods 
mon,  and  submitting  liieir  own  persa| 
austere  discipline  of  llie  early  church.    <i 

With  these  ideas  rooted  in  their  ml 
commons  of  Great  Britain,  in  tlie  aatiai 
gencies,  will  never  seek  tlieir  resource  j 
confiscation  of  ttie  estates  of  the  clturdi  ■ 
Sacrilege  and  proscription  are  not  amooH 
and  means  of  our  committee  of  supnj 
Jews  iu  Changc-aUey  have  not  yet  dai«4 
their  hopes  of  a  mortgage  on  the  reveaiMM 
ing  to  the  see  of  Canterbury.  I  am  • 
that  I  shall  be  disavowed,  when  I  assure] 
there  is  not  one  publick  man  in  this  I 
whom  you  would  wish  to  quote ;  no  oolj 
any  party  or  description,  who  does  aoil 
the  dishonest,  f>ertidious,  and  cruel  cat 
which  the  National  Assembly  has  been  Q 
to  make  of  that  property,  which  it  wasi 
dutv  to  protect. 

It  is  with  the  exultation  of  a  little  nidfli 
I  tell  yon,  that  those  amongst  us  vrbobM 
to  pledge  the  societies  of  Paris  in  the  cm 
abominations  have  been  disappointed.  1 
bery  of  your  church  has  proved  a  lecurl 
possessions  of  ours.  It  has  rouse<l  the  |»j|I 
see  with  horrour  and  alarm  that  enord 
shamele^  act  of  proscription .  It  has  op0 
will  more  and  more  open,  their  eyo  I 
selfish  enlargement  of  mind,  and  the  oall 
ralily  of  sentiment  of  insidious  men,  wWl 
meuctug  in  close  hypocrisy  ami  ftagd,!^ 
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kity,  could  tliink  of  casting^  down  men  of  ex- 
l^nk  and  aacretl  function,  some  of  liiem  of 
k  to  call  at  once  for  reverence  and  eonipus- 
kf  castin<;  them  down  from  the  highest  situa- 
|d  tlie  commonwealth^  wherein  tJiey  were 
lined  by  their  own  hiiuled  property,  to  a 
If  indigence,  depression,  and  contempt  i* 
KOntiscators  truly  have  made  some  allow- 
\f>  their  victinns  from  the  scraps  and  frag- 
lof  iJieir  own  tables,  from  which  they  have 
|o  burshly  driven,  and  winch  have  been  so 
Iftilty  spread  for  a  feast  to  the  harpies  of 
I  But  to  drive  men  from  independence  to 
i  alms,  is  itself  great  cracky.  That  which 
Ibe  a  tolerable  condition  to  men  in  one  state 
I  and  not  habituated  to  other  things,  may, 
III  tliese  circumstances  are  altered,  be  a  dread - 
blulion  ;  and  one  to  which  a  virtuous  mind 
[feel  pain  in  conrlemning  any  gniit^  except 

flich  would  demand  the  life  of  the  offender. 
many  minds  tliis  piinisliment  of  degradation 
amy  is  worse  than  death.     Undoubtedly  it 
finite  asjgravation  of  this  cruel  suffering, 
persona  who  were  taught  a  double  preju- 
favour  of  religion,  by  education,  and  by 
kce  they  held  in  tlie  administration  of  its 
bns,  are  to  receive  the  remnants  of  the  pro- 
IB  alms  from  the  profane  and  impious  hands 
It  who  had  plundered  them  of  all  the  rest ; 
live  (if  they  are  at  all  to  receive)  not  from 
aritable  contributions  of  the  faithful,   but 
ke  insolent  tenderness  of  known  and  avowed 
I,  the  maintenance  of  religion,  measured 
tlieni  on  tJ»e  standard  of  the  contempt  in 
K  is  held  ;  and  for  the  purjiose  of  rendering 
irho  receive  the  allowance  vile,  and  of  no 
(ion,  in  tlie  eyes  of  mankind. 
'this  act  of  seizure  of  property,  it  seems,  is 
l»enl  in  law,  and  not  a  confiscation.    They 
I  Boems,  found  out  in  the  academies  of  the 
}  Royal,  and  the  Jacobins,  that  certain  men 
\  right  to  the  poijsessions  which  they  held 
law,  usage,  the  decisions  of  courts,  and  the 
Blntcd  prescription  of  a    thousand    years. 
ly  that  ecclesia-^iticks  are  fictitious  persons, 
fc»  of  the  state,  whom  at  pleasure  they  may 
f,  iind  of  course  limit  and  modify  in  every 
Jar;  that  the  goods  they  possess  are  not  pro- 
ticirs,  but  belong  to  the  state  wliich  created 
lion ;  and  we  are  therefore  not  to  trouble 
les  witli  what  tliey  may  suffer  in  iheir  na- 
BtUogs  and  natural  persons,  on  account  of 
I  done  towards  them  in  tliis  their  eonstruc- 
ftracter.     Of  what  import  is  it,  under  what 
you  injure  men,  and  deprive  them  of  the 
Doluments  of  a  profession,  in   which  thev 
©l  only  permitted  but  encouraged  by  the 
^engai^:  and  upon  the  supposed  ccrtaintv 
Ml  eniobmients  they  had  formed  the  plan  of 
*»»,  contracted  debts,  and  led  multitudes 
totirc  dependence  upon  them  ? 
Uo  not  imagine,  Sir,  tliat   I  am  going  to 
tnicn!  (his  miserable  distinction  of  jx^rsons 
Dg  discussion.     The  artriimenfs  of  Iv- 


ranny  are  as  contemptible  as  it&  force  is  dreadful. 
Had  not  your  confiscators,  by  their  early  crimes, 
obtained  a  power  which  secures  indemnity  to  all 
the  crimes  of  which  they  have  since  been  guilty, 
or  tJiat  tljey  can  commit,  it  is  not  ll»e  syllogism  of 
the  logician,  but  the  lash  of  the  executioner,  that 
would  have  refuted  a  sophistry  which  becomes  an 
accomplice  of  theft  and  murder.  Tfic  sophislick 
tyrants  of  Paris  are  loud  in  their  declamations 
against  tlie  departed  regal  tyrants,  who  in  former 
ages  have  vexed  tlie  world.  They  are  thus  bold, 
because  they  are  safe  from  the  dungeons  and  iron 
cages  of  their  old  masters.  Shall  we  be  more 
tender  of  tlie  tyrants  of  our  own  time,  when  we  see 
tliera  acting  worse  tragedies  under  our  eyes  ?  shall 
we  not  use  tlie  same  liberty  that  they  do,  when  we 
can  use  it  with  the  same  safety  f  when  to  speak 
honest  truth  only  requires  a  contemj>t  of  tlie  opi- 
nion of  those  whose  actions  we  abhor  ? 

This  outrage  on  all  the  rights  of  property  was 
at  first  covered  with  what,  on  llie  system  of  their 
conduct,  was.  the  most  astonishiug  of  all  pretext* 
— a  regard  to  national  faith.  The  enemies  to 
property  at  first  pretended  a  most  tender,  delicate, 
and  scrupulous  anxiety  for  keeping  the  king's  en- 
gagements with  the  publick  creditor.  These  pro- 
fessors of  tlie  rights  of  men  are  so  busy  in  tcaciiing 
otJiers,  that  tJiey  have  not  leisure  to  learn  any  thing 
themselves;  otherwise  Uiey  would  have  known, 
that  it  is  to  the  property  of  tlie  citizen,  and  not  to 
the  demands  of  the  creditor  of  the  state,  that  the 
first  and  original  faith  of  civil  society  is  pledged. 
The  claim  of  the  citizen  is  prior  in  time,  paramount 
in  title,  superiour  in  equity.  The  fortunes  of  in- 
dividuals, whether  possessed  by  acquisition,  or  by 
descent,  or  in  virtue  of  a  partici])ation  in  the  goods 
of  gome  community,  were  no  part  of  the  credi- 
tor s  security,  expressed  or  implied.  They  never 
so  much  as  entered  into  his  head  when  he  made 
his  bargain.  He  well  knew  that  the  publick,  whe- 
ther represented  by  a  monarch  or  by  a  senate,  can 
pledge  nothing  but  the  publick  estate  ;  and  it  can 
have  no  publick  estate,  except  in  what  it  derives 
from  a  just  and  proportioned  imposition  upon  the 
citizens  at  large.  This  was  engaged,  and  nothing 
else  could  be  engaged,  to  the  publick  creditor.  No 
man  can  mortage  his  injustice  as  a  pawn  for  his 
fidelity. 

It  is  impossible  to  avoid  some  obsen'ation  on 
the  contradictions  caused  by  the  extreme  rigour 
and  the  extreme  laxity  of  tJiis  new  publick  faith, 
which  influenced  in  this  transaction,  and  which 
influencefl  not  according  to  the  nature  of  the  obli- 
gation, but  to  the  description  of  the  persons  to 
whom  it  was  engsiged.  No  act*  of  the  old  govern- 
ment of  the  kings  of  France  are  held  valid  in  the 
National  Assembly,  except  his  pecuniary  engage- 
ments; acts  of  all  others  of  the  most  ambiguous 
legality.  The  rest  of  the  ttct.<?  of  tiiat  royal  govern- 
ment are  considered  in  so  odious  a  light,  that  to 
have  a  claim  tmder  its  aulJiority  is  looked  on  as  a 
sort  of  crime.  .\  pension,  given  as  a  reward  for 
service  to  die  stale,  is  surely  as  good  a  ground  of 
projK'rty  as  any  security  for  money  advuncH  to 
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the  stale.  It  is  a  better;  for  money  is  paid,  and 
well  paid,  to  obtain  that  service.  VVc  have  how- 
ever seen  multitudes  of  people  under  tliis  descrip- 
tion in  France,  wlio  never  had  been  deprived  of 
their  allowances  by  the  most  arbitrary  ministers, 
in  the  most  arbitrary  times,  by  this  assembly  of  the 
rights  of  men,  robbed  without  mercy.  They  were 
told,  in  answer  to  their  claim  to  tlie  bread  earned 
•with  their  blood,  that  their  services  had  not  been 
rendered  to  the  country  that  now  exists. 

This  laxity  of  publick  faith  is  not  confined  to 
those  unfortunate  persons.  The  Assembly,  with 
perfect  consistency  it  must  be  owned,  is  eny^g;ed 
in  a  respectable  deliberation  how  far  it  is  bound 
by  the  treaties  made  with  other  nations  under  the 
former  gjovernment,  and  their  committee  is  to 
report  which  of  them  tliey  otijjbt  to  ratify,  and 
which  not.  By  this  means  they  have  put  the  ex- 
ternal fidelity  of  this  virgin  state  on  a  par  with  its 
internal. 

It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  upon  what  rational 
principle  the  roval  g-overnment  should  nut,  of  the 
two,  rather  have  jiossessed  tlie  power  ef  rewarding 
service,  and  making'  treaties,  in  virtue  of  its  pre- 
rogative, tlian  that  of  pled^in^  to  creditors  tlie 
revenue  of  the  state,  actual  and  possible.  The 
treasure  of  the  nation,  of  all  things,  has  been  tlie 
least  allowed  to  the  prerot^alive  of  the  king  of 
France,  or  to  the  prerog;ative  of  anv  king  in 
Europe.  To  mortji^ase  the  ptiblick  revenue  im- 
plies the  sovereign  dominion,  in  the  fullest  sense, 
over  the  publick  purse.  It  goes  tar  beyond  the 
trust  even  of  a  temporary  and  occasional  taxation. 
The  acts  however  of  that  dangerous  power  (the 
distinctive  mark  of  a  boundless  despotism)  have 
been  alone  held  sacred.  Wlience  arose  this  pre- 
ference given  by  a  democratick  assembly  to  a  body 
of  property  derivino:  its  title  from  tlie  most  critical 
and  obnoxious  of  all  the  exertions  of  monarchical 
authority  ?  Reason  can  furnish  nothing  to  recon- 
cile inconsistency ;  nor  can  partial  favour  be 
accountetl  for  upon  equitable  principles.  But  the 
contradiction  and  partiality  which  admit  no  justi- 
fication, are  not  the  less  without  an  adequate 
cause  ;  and  that  cause  I  do  not  think  it  difficult  to 
discover. 

By  the  vast  debt  of  France  a  preat  monied 
interest  has  insensibly  g'rown  up,  and  with  tt  a  great 
power.  By  the  ancient  usajifcs  which  prcvaile<l  in 
that  kingdom,  the  general  circulation  of  pro|>erty, 
and  in  particular  the  mutual  convertibility  of  land 
into  money,  and  of  money  into  land,  had  always 
been  a  matter  of  difficulty.  Family  settlements, 
rather  more  general  and  more  strict  than  they  are 
in  Enjrland,  the  Jas  retractus,  the  g:reat  mass  of 
landed  property  held  by  the  crown,  and,  bv  a 
maxim  of  the  French  law,  held  unalienably,  the 
vast  estates  of  the  ecclesiastick  corporations, — all 
these  had  kept  the  landed  and  monied  interests 
more  scfmnited  in  France,  less  miscible,  and  the 
owners  of  the  two  distinct  species  of  property  not 
an  well  disposetl  to  each  other  as  they  are  in  tliis 
country. 

The  monied  property  was  long  looked  on  witlj 


rather  an  evil  eye  by  the  people.    TheJ 
nected  with  their  distresses,  and  aggrv 
It  was  no  less  envied  by  the  old  land 
partly  for  the  same  reasons  that 
noxious  to  the  people,    but  much 
eclipsed,  by  the  splendour  of  an 
ury,  the  unendowed   pedigrees 
of  several  among  the  nobility, 
nobility,  which  represented  tlie  mo 
landed    interest,   united    thennselve-s 
(which  sometimes  was    the  case)  wtl 
description,  the  wealth,  which   sa\'ed 
from  ruin,  was  supposed  to  contam 
grade  it.     Thus  the  enmities   and  h 
of  tliese  parties  were  encreased  even 
mejins  by  which  discord  i«  made  to 
quarrels  are  turned  into  friendship. 
time,  the  pride  of  the  wealthy  men, 
newlv  noble,  encreased  with  its  cause, 
with   resentment  an   inferiority,    the 
which  they  did  not  acknowle<lg;e 
measure  to  which  tliey  were  not  willid 
themselves,  in  order  to  be  reveng«I  fl( 
rag-es  of  this  rival  pride,  and  to  exalt  tk 
to  what  they  considered  as  its  natnrali 
estimation.     They  struck  at  the  nobilil 
tlie  crown  and  the  church.     Tljey  atla* 
particularly  on  the  side  on  which  tht 
them  the  most  vulnerable,  that  is,  the  ] 
of  the  church,  which,  throueh  the  pafl 
the  crown,  generally  devolved  upon  tN 
The  bishopricks,  and   the   g^reai  conu 
abbies,  were,  with  few  exceptions,  hek 
order. 

In  this  state  of  real,  though  not  t\ 
ceivcd ,  warfare  between  the  noble  »ncie 
interest,  and  the  new  monied  interest,  tk 
because  the  most  applicable  strength 
hands  of  the  latter.  The  monied  intent 
nature  more  ready  for  any  adventure  ;  J 
sessors  more  disposed  to  new  enterpri: 
kind.  Being  of  a  recent  acquisition, 
more  naturally  with  any  novelties.  It  » 
the  kind  of  wealth  which  will  be  resorU!^ 
who  wish  for  change. 

Along  with  tlie  monied  interest,  a  «<•* 
lion  of  men  had  grown  up,  with  wlit« 
terest  soon  formed  a  close  and  maried 
mean  the  political  men  of  letters.  Men 
fond  of  distinguishing  Lheraselve«,  are  mi 
to  innovation.  Since  the  decline  of  tln 
greatness  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  they 
so  much  cultivated  either  by  him,  or  by  tli 
or  the  successors  to  tlie  crown  ;  nor  writ 
gaged  to  the  courts  by  favours  and 
systematically  as  during  the  spl 
that  ostentatious  and  not  impoif 
tlicy  lost  in  the  old  court  pi 
deavoured  to  make  up  by  joining  * 
incorporation  of  their  own  ;  to  wliicil 
academies  of  France,  and  aftp 
undertaking  of  the  Encyclopirdift, 
a  society  of  tlicse  gentletneo.  did  not  i 
tribute. 
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rbe  literary  cabal  had  some  years  a^o  formed 
Delhi ing  like  a  reg-ular  plan  for  the  destruction 
the  christian  religion.  This  object  they  pursued 
M  a  degfree  of  zeal  which  hitherto  h»iS  been  dis- 
pred  only  ia  the  propagators  of  some  system  of 
ly.  They  were  possessed  with  a  spirit  of  pro- 
{lism  in  the  most  fanatical  degree ;  and  from 
by  an  easy  progress,  with  the  spirit  of 
ution  according  to  their  means.*  What 
not  to  be  done  towards  their  great  end  by 
direct  or  immedinte  act,  might  be  Avrought 
^  longer  process  through  tlie  medium  of  opi- 
To  command  that  opinion,  the  first  step  is 
Itablish  a  dominion  over  those  who  direct  it. 
contrived  to  possess  themselves,  with  great 
lod  and  perseverance,,  of  all  the  avenues  to 
fame.  Many  of  them  indeed  stood  high 
ranks  of  literature  and  science.  The  world 
done  them  justice;  and  in  fai'our  of  general 
W8  forgave  the  evil  tendency  of  their  peculiar 
ciples.  This  was  true  liberality^  which  tliey 
rned  by  endeavouring  to  confine  ihe  repnta- 
of  sense,  learning,  and  taste  to  tliemselves  or 
f  followers.  I  will  venture  to  say  that  this 
>w,  exclusive  spirit  has  not  been  less  preju- 
I  to  literature  and  to  taste,  than  to  morals  and 
philosophy.  Those  atheistical  fathers  have 
of  their  own  ;  and  they  have  learnt  to 
Jnst  monks  with  the  spirit  of  a  monk. 
me  things  they  are  men  of  the  world. 
roes  of  intrigue  are  called  in  to  supply 
of  argument  and  wit.  To  this  sy.siem 
rary  monopoly  was  joined  an  unremitting 
,ry  lo  blacken  and  discredit  in  every  way, 
every  means,  all  those  who  did  not  hold 
faction.  To  those  who  have  observed  the 
their  conduct,  it  has  long  been  clear  that 
g  was  wanted  but  the  power  of  carrying  the 
ranee  of  the  tongue  and  of  the  pen  into 
cution  which  would  strike  at  property, 
and  life, 
desultory  and  faint  persecution  carried  on 
them,  more  from  compliance  with  form 
cy,  than  with  serious  resentment,  neither 
their  strength,  nor  relaxed  their  efforts. 
e  of  the  whole  was,  that,  what  with  oppo- 
and  what  with  success,  a  violent  and  ma- 
it  zeal,  of  a  kind  hitherto  unknown  in  the 
had  taken  an  entire  possession  of  their 
and  rendered  their  whole  conversation, 
otherwise  would  have  been  pleasing  and 
tive,  perfectly  disgusting.  A  spirit  of 
intrigue,  and  proselytism.  pervaded  all  their 
bu,  words,  and  actions.  And,  as  conlro- 
soon  turns  its  thoughts  on  force,  they 
insinuate  themselves  into  a  correspon- 
ilh  foreign  princes;  in  hopes,  through 
Autltonty,  which  at  first  they  flattered,  they 
'  bring  about  the  changes  they  had  in  view, 
it  was  indifferent  whether  these  changes 
lo  be  accomplished  by  the  thunderbolt  of 

I  to  Ibe  eiMl  of  the  flrft  tenteDce  In  ihe  ntxt  pnrn 
t  over  nrt*  htn  vai  tiiere,  were  iiuerted,  on  bU 
^pC  Iqr  my  kMt  Sod. 


despotism,  or  by  tlie  earlh(|uakc  of  popular  com- 
motion. The  correspondence  l>etween  this  cabal 
and  the  late  king  of  Prussia  will  throw  no  small 
light  upon  the  spirit  of  all  their  proceedings,  t  For 
the  same  purpose  for  which  they  intrigued  with 
princes,  they  cultivated,  in  a  distinguished  manner, 
the  monted  interest  of  France  ;  and  partly  through 
the  means  furnished  by  those  whose  peculiar 
offices  gave  them  the  most  extensive  and  certain 
means  of  communication,  they  carefully  occupied 
all  the  avenues  to  opinion. 

Writers,  especially  when  they  act  in  a  body, 
and  with  one  direction,  have  great  influence  on 
the  piiblirk  mind  ;  the  alliance,  therefore,  of  these 
writers  with  the  monied  interest  J  bad  no  small 
effect  in  removing  the  popular  otlium  and  envy 
which  attended  that  species  of  wealth.  These 
writers,  like  the  propagators  of  all  novelties,  pre- 
tended to  a  great  zeal  for  the  poor,  and  the  lower 
orders,  whilst  in  their  satires  they  rendered  hate- 
ful, by  every  exaggeration,  the  faults  of  courts,  of 
nobility,  and  of  priesthood.  They  became  a  sort 
of  demagogues.  They  served  as  a  link  to  unite, 
in  favour  of  one  object,  obnoxiou:^  wealth  to  rest- 
less and  desperate  poverty. 

As  these  I  wo  kinds  of  men  appear  principal 
leader.s  in  all  the  late  transactions,  their  junction 
and  politicks  will  serve  to  account,  not  upon  any 
principles  of  law  or  of  policy,  hut  as  a  cause,  for 
the  general  fury  with  which  all  die  landed  property 
of  ecclesiastical  corporations  has  been  attai-ked : 
and  the  great  care  which,  contrary  to  their  pre- 
tended principles,  has  been  taken,  of  a  monied 
interest  originating  from  the  authority  of  the  crown. 
AU  the  envy  against  wealth  and  power  was  artifi- 
cially directed  against  other  de-scriptions  of  riche.s. 
On  what  other  principle  than  tliat  whic!i  1  Lave 
stated  can  we  account  for  an  a|»pcarance  so  ex- 
traordinary and  unnatural  as  that  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical poss«'ssions,  wliich  hud  stood  so  many 
succession  of  ages  and  shocks  of  civil  violences, 
and  were  girded  at  once  by  justice,  and  by  pre- 
judice, being  applie<l  to  the  payment  of  debts, 
compiiratively  recent,  invidious,  and  contracted 
by  a  decried  and  subverted  goveniment  ? 

Was  the  publick  estate  asufHcicnt  stake  for  the 
publick  debts  ?  Assume  that  it  was  not,  and  thikl 
a  loss  must  be  incurred  somewhere — When  the 
only  estate  lawfully  possessed,  and  which  tlje  ron- 
tracting  parties  had  in  contemplation  at  the  time 
in  which  their  bargain  was  made,  happens  to  fiiif, 
who,  according  to  tlje  principles  of  natural  and 
legal  equity,  ought  to  be  the  sufferer  '  Certainly 
it  ought  to  be  either  the  party  who  trusted,  or 
tJie  party  who  persuaded  him  lo  trust :  or  both  ; 
and  not  tliinl  parties  who  had  no  concern  with 
the  transaction.  Upon  any  insolvency  they  ought 
to  suffer  who  arc  weak  enough  to  lend  upon 
bad  security,  or  tliey  who  fraudulently  heUI  out 
a  security  that  was  not  valid,  l^ws  are  acquainted 
with  no  other  rules  of  decision.     But  by  the  new 


t  I  rfo  not  choav  to  xti'K-k  Ihe  feelm 
anv  nuolaiKio  o(  Iheir  vul^r.  Uhm-,  m 
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institute  of  tlie  rights  of  men,  the  only  persons, 
who  in  equity  ought  to  suffer,  are  the  only  persons 
who  are  to  be  saved  harmless  :  tiiose  are  to  answer 
the  debt  who  neither  were  lenders  nor  borrowers, 
mortgagers  nor  morti^agees. 

What  had  tlie  clergy  to  do  with  these  transac- 
tions? Wliat  had  they  to  do  with  any  publick 
engagement  further  than  the  extent  of  their  own 
debt  ?  To  that,  to  be  sure,  their  estates  were  bound 
to  the  last  acre.  Nothing  can  lead  more  to  the 
true  spirit  of  the  Assembly,  which  fits  for  publick 
contiiication,  with  its  new  equity,  and  its  new 
morality,  than  an  attention  to  their  proceeding 
with  regard  to  this  debt  of  the  clergy.  The  body 
of  confiscatOFs,  true  to  that  monicd  interest  for 
which  tliey  were  false  to  every  other,  have  found 
the  clergy  competent  to  incur  a  legal  debt.  Of 
course  they  declared  them  legally  entitled  to  the 
property  which  their  power  of  incurring  the  debt 
and  mortgaging  the  estate  implied ;  recognising  the 
rights  of  those  persecuted  citizens,  in  the  very  act 
in  which  they  were  thus  grossly  violated. 

If,  as  I  said,  any  persons  are  to  make  good 
deficiencies  to  the  publick  creditor,  besides  the 
publick  at  large,  they  must  be  those  who  managed 
the  agreement.  Why  therefore  are  not  the  estates  of 
all  tlie  comptrollers  general  confiscated  ?•  Why  not 
those  of  the  long  succession  of  ministers,  financiers, 
and  bankers  who  have  been  enriched  whilst  the 
nation  was  impoverished  by  their  dealings  and 
their  counsels  ?  Why  is  not  the  estate  of  Mr.  La- 
borde  declared  forfeited  rather  than  of  the  arch- 
bishop of  Paris,  who  has  had  notliing  to  do  in  the 
creation  or  in  tlie  jobbing  of  tlie  publick  funds  ? 
Or,  if  you  must  confiscate  old  landed  estates  in 
favour  of  the  money -jobbers,  why  is  the  penalty 
confined  to  one  description  ?  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  expences  of  the  duke  de  Choiseul  have 
left  any  thing  of  the  infinite  sums  which  he  had 
derived  from  the  bounty  o(  his  master,  d tiring  the 
transactions  of  a  reign  which  contributed  largely, 
by  every  species  of  prodigality  in  war  and  peace, 
to  the  present  debt  of  France.  If  any  such 
remains,  why  is  not  this  confiscated  ?  I  remember 
to  have  been  in  Paris  during  the  time  of  the 
old  government.  I  was  there  just  after  the  duke 
d'Aiguilton  had  been  snatched  (as  it  was  generally 
thought)  from  the  block  by  the  hand  of  a  protect- 
ing despotism.  He  was  a  minister,  and  had  some 
concern  in  the  aHairs  of  that  prodigal  period. 
Why  do  I  not  see  his  estate  delivered  up  to  the 
municipalities  in  which  it  is  situated  ?  The  noble 
family  of  Noaiiles  have  long  been  servants  (meri- 
torious servants  I  admit)  to  the  crown  of  France, 
and  have  had  of  course  some  share  in  its  bounties. 
Why  do  I  hear  nothing  of  the  application  of  their 
estates  to  the  publick  debt  ?  Wl«y  is  the  estate  of 
the  duke  de  Rocliefoucault  more  sacred  than  that 
of  the  cardinal  de  Rochefoucaiilt  ?  The  former  is, 
I  doubt  not,  a  worthy  person;  and  (if  it  were 
not  a  sort  of  profaneness  to  talk  of  the  use,  as 
affecting  the  title  to  property)  he  makes  a  good  use 

'  All  liare  been  conflscated  in  Uieir  turn. 


of  his  revenues;  but  it  is  no  disrespect tfthhn "I 
say,  what  authentick  information  well 
in  saying,  that  the  use  made  of  a  properly  ( 
valid,  by  !iis  brother  t  the  cardinal  archli' 
Rouen,  was  far  more  laudable  and 
publick-spirited.  Can  one  Jiear  of  llie  pr 
of  such  persons,  and  tJie  conftscalion  of 
effects,  without  indignation  and  horrour'  He  I 
not  a  man  who  does  not  feel  such  emotiooa  I 
such  occasions.  He  does  not  deseire 
of  a  free  man  who  will  not  express  tbem. 
Few  barbarous  conquerors  have  ever 
terrible  a  revolution  in  property.  None! 
heads  of  the  Roman  factions,  when  theyi 
**  crudelem  tllam  hastam  "  in  all  their  M 
rapine,  have  ever  set  up  to  sale  the 
conquered  citizen  to  such  an  enormow 
It  must  be  allowed  in  tkvour  of  those  ty 
antiquity,  that  what  was  done  by  them  could 
be  said  to  be  done  in  cold  blood.  Their 
were  inflamed,  their  tempers  soured,  their 
standings  confused,  with  the  spirit  of 
with  the  innumerable  reciprocated  and 
fiictions  and  retaliations  of  blood  and 
They  were  driven  beyond  all  bounds  of  i 
tion  by  the  apprehension  of  llie  return 
with  tlie  return  of  property,  to  tlie 
those  they  had  injured  beyond  all  hope 
ness. 

These  Roman  confiscators,  who  were  wi^ 
in  the  elements  of  tyranny,  and  were 
structed  in  tlie  rights  of  men  lo  exerciKi 
of  cruelties  on  each  other  without  proro 
thou  gilt  it  necessary  to  spread  a  sort  ofcolo 
their  injustice.  They  considered  the  nnqfl 
party  as  composed  of  traitors  who  had  borael 
or  otlierwise  had  acted  witJi  hostility, 
commonwealth.  They  regarded  tl>ein 
who  had  forfeited  their  property  by  their  i 
With  you,  in  your  improved  state  of  ihf 
mind,  there  was  no  such  formality.  1 
upon  five  millions  sterling  of  aunuil; 
turned  forty  or  fifty  thousand  human 
of  their  houses,  because  **  such  wasyoOT| 
The  tyrant  Harry  the  Eighth  of  Ens 
lie  was  not  better  enlightened  tlian  ll* 
Mariuses  and  Syllas,  and  had  not  studied  i 
new  schools,  did  not  know  what  an 
instrument  of  despotism  was  to  be  fouod 
grand  magazine  of  offensive  weapons,  ikn 
men.  When  he  resolved  to  rob  the  ahbin.! 
cluh  of  the  Jacobins  have  robbed  all  the  i 
ticks,  he  began  by  settmg  on  foot  a 
examine  into  the  crimes  and  abuses  wljichl 
in  those  communities.  As  it  might  be  < 
his  commission  reported  trutlis,  ext^^, — 
falsehoods.  But  truly  or  falsely  it  rrportrf' 
and  offences.  However,  as  abases  aiiftol*| 
reeled,  as  every  crime  of  persom  do«l  x**^ 
a  forfeiture  with  regard  to  commotilw.''* 
property,  in  that  dark  age,  was  not  dBtW**!: 
be  a  creature  of  prejudice,  all  tlioae  •bB0(* 

t  Not  his  brotlier,  nor  any  near  relatiooi  bol  Ifeai 
not  alt^ci  the  ar^metit 
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low  of  tliem)  were  hardly  thought 
ind  for  such  a  confiscation  as  it  was 
ases  to  make.  He  lliercforc  procured 
Rurrender  of  Uiese  estates.  All  tliese 
ireedin^  were  adopted  by  one  of  the 
id  tyrants  in  the  rolls  of  history,  as 
reliminaries,  before  lie  could  venture, 
Jie  members  of  his  two  servile  houses 
>  of  the  spoil:,  and  holding  out  to  them 
inimunitv  from  taxation,  to  demand 
on  of  his  initjuitous  procet^dinsjs  by  an 
unent.  Had  flilc  reserved  him  to  our 
technical  terms  would  have  done  his 
d  saved  him  all  this  trouble  ;  he  needed 
re  than  one  short  form  of  incanti- 
llosophi/.  Light,  Liberalitif^  the  Ritjht$ 

y  nothing  in  praise  of  those  acts  of 
nich  no  voice  has  hitherto  ever  com- 
der  any  of  tlieir  false  colours;  yet  in 
olours  an  homage  was  paid  by  despo- 
ice.  The  power  which  was  above  all 
remorse  was  not  set  above  all  shame. 
ie  keeps  its  watch,  virtue  is  not  wholly 
1  in  the  heart;  nor  will  moderation  be 
•d  from  the  minds  of  tyrants, 
every  honest  man  sympatliizes  in  his 
'ithour  political  poet  on  that  occasion, 
ay  to  avert  the  omen  whenever  these 
cioiis  despotism  present  themselves  to 
his  imagination : 

— *'  Mm/  no  tuch  ttctrm 

w  timetf  where  ruin  must  rrjorm. 

my  Mtae)  what  monstrmtt  dnv  offence, 

mit  (oulil  any  Chrintian  king  inccnte 

I  rofir  .'    Wutt  luTuri/,  or  lutt  f 

*>  lemprratf,  w  chaxtt^  so  just .' 

rje  thiir  crtmn  f   they  were  hn  own  much 

ttCf 

tk  k  crimt  enough  to  him  that'n  foorr* 

I  wealth,  which  is  at  ail  times  treason 
tion  to  indi^nt  and  rapacious  des|>o- 
ill  modes  of  polity,  was  your  temptation 
in>[>erty,  law,  and  religion,  united  in 
I  But  was  the  state  of  France  so 
id  undone,  that  no  other  resource  but 
ined  to  preserve  its  existence  ?  On  tliis 
to  receive  some  information.  When 
et,  was  the  condition  of  the  finances  of 
I,  that,  alter  economizing  on  principles 
ad  merry  through  ail  departments,  no 

Ihe  paMag«  is  this : 

tviDv  ■[xmt  the  treaaurn  or  hift  rrovrn. 
»»!»  ihrir  luxury  to  Tewl  hi»  own. 
-  "t-. 1.  lovanikiiiio'eTtbetlioiDC 

'  I  <t  bear  drvotioo'*  name. 

III.  \mf  wofiM  be  undentood 

'  nTi  the  nftme, 
a  slave  to  fitme. 
i>.ii  «>  ...lii-ir  (^otcct«,  sod  spoil*  i 
'  irita  are  sbarper  Uian  tbeir  itylcA, 
.1KC9  pust  be  makn  unemU, 
■ '-^'v^,  their  failh  defenda. 
Ill  '  laiy  cell, 

ty  :i|>liition  dwelt ; 

■■  ~.  -unmoved  Uy  ,  but  oun>. 

•'k,  like  the  tlurk  devour* 
;  rnte  region  can  be  known. 
.:„..   ciirid  and  OUT  torrid  zone? 


fair  repartition  of  burthens  upon  all  the  orden 
could  possibly  restore  them  ^  If  such  an  equal 
imposition  would  have  been  sufticient,  you  Wfll 
know  it  mit;ht  easily  have  been  made.  Mr,  Necker, 
in  the  budget  whirh  he  laid  before  the  orders 
as.st'uibled  at  Versailles,  made  a  detailed  exposition 
of  the  state  of  the  French  nation. t 

If  we  give  credit  to  him,  it  was  not  necessary  to 
have  recourse  to  any  new  impositions  whatsoever, 
to  put  the  receipts  of  France  on  a  balance  with  its 
expences.  He  stated  the  permanent  charges  of  all 
descriptions,  including  the  interest  of  a  new  loan 
of  four  hundred  millions,  at  531,444,000  litres; 
the  fixed  revenue  at  47.5,'294,000,  making  the  de- 
ficiency .56, 150,000,  or  short  of'2.'200,000,sterhng. 
But  to  balance  it,  he  brought  forward  savings  and 
improvements  of  revenue  (considered  as  entirely 
certain)  to  rather  more  than  to  the  amount  of  that 
deficiency  ;  and  lie  concludes  witli  tliese  emphati- 
cal  words,  (p.  39,)  "Quel  pays,  Messieurs,  que 
"  celui,  oil,  sani  impots  et  avec  de  simples  objets 
**  inapperfus,  on  pent  faire  disparoilre  un  deficit 
"  qui  a  fait  lantde  bruit  en  Europe."  As  to  the 
reimbursement,  the  sinking  of  debt,  and  the 
other  great  object*  of  publick  credit  and  pK>litical 
arrangement  indicated  in  .Monsieur  Necker's 
speech,  no  doubt  could  be  entertained,  but  that 
a  very  moderate  and  proportioned  assessment  on 
the  citizens  w^ithout  distinction  would  have  pro- 
vided for  all  of  them  to  the  fullest  extent  of  their 
demand. 

If  this  representation  of  Mons.  Necker  w^s  false, 
iFicn  the  .Assembly  are  in  the  highest  degree  culpa- 
ble for  having  forced  the  king  to  accept  as  his  mi- 
nister, and  since  the  king's  deposition,  for  having 
employed,  as  their  minister,  a  man  who  had  been 
capable  of  abusing  so  notoriously  the  confidence 
of  his  master  and  their  own  ;  in  a  matter  too  of  the 
highest  moment,  and  directly  appertaining  lo  his 
particular  office.  But  if  the  representation  was 
exact,  (as  having  always,  along  with  you, conceived 
a  liigh  degree  of  respect  for  Mr.  Necker,  I  make 
no  doubt  it  was,)  tlien  what  can  be  said  in  favour 
of  tliose,  M'ho,  instead  of  moderate,  reasonable, 
and  general  contribution,  have  in  cold  blood,  and 
impelled  by  no  necessity,  had  recourse  to  a  partial 
and  cruel  confiscation  '. 

Was  ihat  contribution  refused  on  a  pretext  of 
privilege,  either  on  the  part  of  the  clergy,  or  on 
that  of  the  nobility  ?  No,  certainly.  As  to  liie 
clergy,  they  even  ran  before  the  wishes  of  tlie  tliird 

"Could  we  not  wake  from  Uint  lethargick  dream, 

"  Bui  to  be  Te«tle«  itJ  a  worse  extreme  ' 

"  And  for  that  letbarg-y  was  there  no  cure, 

"  But  to  b*  cart  mtofl  ral^nmre ; 

"Canknowltr  '    uttodvuoe 

"  Solbr.tofniu 

"Andmiiieri:.  \iiv. 

"  Than,  led  by  ;■  i:iiv  fcTunn-.  |i>  irr  iiv  diiy  f 

"  Wlio^ees  these  dtsmal  lieaps,  but  woulrliWmaad, 
"  Wti«l  bBrbnTrKW  Jnrader  ••ek'd  tin-  liind  ' 

'•)'■'      ■     '   -  -  - f  "     -  f   -k  did  bring 


WUsi  doe«  he  italnk  our  Men  Ir . 
When  Rurli  lb'  eflbrts  of  our  <^' 

CoopeR'tlii.i., 


upesri 


'.i  iiM»  Dl 


f  Rapport  de  Moos,  le  Diiecteur-Ofn^ral  dcalTlMaMS,  Ikllpar 
ordre  du  Roi  k  VrtMUIcs.    Mai  3,  l7iO. 
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order.  Previous  to  the  meetinp;  of  the  states,  they 
had  in  all  their  instructions  expressly  directed  their 
deputies  to  renounce  every  immunity,  whicli  put 
them  upon  a  footing  distinct  from  the  condition 
of  tlicir  fellow  subjects.  In  this  renunciation 
the  clergy  were  even  more  explicit  tJian  die 
nobility. 

But  let  us  suppose  that  the  deticioncy  had 
remained  at  the  5fi  millions,  (or  2,200,000/. 
sterling,)  as  at  first  stated  by  Mr.  Necker.  Let  us 
aliow  that  all  the  resources  he  apposed  to  tliat 
deficieiicv  were  impudent  and  groundless  fictions  ; 
and  that  the  Assembly  (or  their  lords  of  articles* 
at  the  Jacobins)  were  from  tlieuce  justified  in 
laying  the  whole  burden  of  that  deficiency  on  the 
clergy, — yet  allowing  all  this,  a  necessity  of 
2,200,000/.  sterling  will  not  support  a  cotifiscatiou 
to  Uie  amount  of  five  millions.  The  imposition  of 
2,200,000/,  on  the  clergy,  as  partial,  would  have 
been  oppressive  and  unjust,  but  it  would  not  have 
been  altogether  ruinous  to  those  on  whom  it  was 
imposed  ;  and  therefore  it  would  not  have  answer- 
ed the  real  purpose  of  the  managers. 

Perhaps  persons,  unacquainted  with  the  state 
of  France,  on  heanng  the  clergy  and  the  noblesse 
were  privileged  in  point  of  taxation,  may  be  led 

■  to  iraag-ine,  that,  previous  to  tlie  Revolution,  these 
bodies  had  contributed  nothing  to  the  state.  This 
is  a  p;reat  mistake.  Thev  certainly  did  not  con- 
tribute equally  with  each  other,  nor  either  of 
them  equally  with  the  commons.  They  both 
however  contributed  largely.  Neither  nobility 
nor  clergy  enjoyed  any  exemption  from  the 
excise  on  consumable  commodities,  from  duties  of 
custom,  or  from  any  of  the  otiier  numerous 
indirect  impositions,  which  in  France,  as  well  as 
here,  make  so  very  large  a  proportion  of  all 
payments  to  tlie  publick.  The  noblesse  paid  the 
capitation.  They  paid  also  a  land-tax,  called  the 
twentieth  penny,  to  the  height  sometimes  of  three, 
sometimes  of  four,  shillings  in  the  pound  ;  both  of 
them  direct  impositions  of  no  light  nature,  and  no 
trivial  produce.  Tlie  clergy  of  the  provinces 
annexea  by  conquest  to  France,  (which  in  extent 
make  about  an  eighth  part  of  the  whole,  but  in 
wealth  a  much  larger  proportion,} paid  likewise  to 
the  capitation  and  the  twentieth  penny,  at  the 
rale  paid  bv  the  nobility.  The  clergy  in  the  old 
provinces  did  not  pay  the  capitation  ;  but  they 
had  redeemetl  themselves  at  the  expence  of  about 
24  millions,  or  a  little  more  than  a  million  sterling. 
They  were  exempted  from  the  twentieths  :  but 
then  they  made  free  gifts  ;  they  contracted  debts 
for  the  state  ;  and  thev  were  subject  to  some  other 
charges,  the  whole  computed  at  about  a  thir- 
teenth part  of  their  clear  income.  They  ought 
to  have  paid  annually  about  forty  thousand  pounds 

■  more,  to  put  them  on  a  par  widi  the  contribution 
of  the  nobility. 

When  the  terrours  of  this  tremendous  proscrip- 
tion hung  over  the  clergy,  they  made  an  offer  of 
a  contribution,  through    the  archbishop  of  .Aix, 

•  In  the  eon^iltutiofi  orScntlan<l.  liuring  theSiunrt  rei|ni«,  a 
cuinnilture  sal  for  prcpariog  bill* ;  uid  none  couW  puas,  but  Uiose 


which,  for  its  extravagance,  ought  not 
accepted.  But  it  was  evidently  a; 
more  advantageous  to  the  publick 
any  thing  which  could  rationally 
by  the  confiscation.  Why  uros  it  n 
The  reason  is  plain — There  was  no 
church  should  be  brought  to  serve  tJ: 
service  of  the  state  was  made  a 
the  church.  In  their  way  to 
the  clmrcii  they  would  not  scruple  to 
country  :  and  they  have  destroyed  it 
end  in  the  project  would  have  been  del 
plan  of  extortion  had  been  adopted  ii 
scheme  of  confiscation.  The  new  lao 
connected  with  tl^ie  new  repiiblick.ani 
with  it  for  its  very  being,  could  not 
created.  This  was  among  the  reason 
extravagant  ransom  was  not  accepted 
The  madness  of  the  project  of  con6 
the  plan  that  was  first  pretended,  sol 
apparent.  To  bring  tliis  unwieldy  tnaai 
property,  enlarged  by  the  confiscatioai 
vast  landed  domain  of  tlie  crowTi,  at 
market,  was  obviously  to  defeat  the  pi 
posed  by  the  confiscation,  by  depred 
value  of  those  lands,  and  indeed  of  all 
estates  throughout  France.  Such  a  sudi 
sion  of  all  its  circulating  money  from  iral 
must  be  an  additional  miscJuef.  What 
taken  f  Did  the  Assembly,  on  becomii 
of  the  inevitable  ill  effects  of  tlieir  proj 
revert  to  the  offers  of  the  clergy  ?  No  disQ 
oblige  them  to  travel  in  a  course  whici 
graced  by  any  appearance  of  justice.  G 
all  hopes  from  a  general  immediate  sail 
project  seems  to  have  succeeded.  Thef 
to  take  stock  in  exchange  for  the  chunchli 
that  project  great  difficulties  arose  ia  i 
the  objects  to  be  exchanged.  Other  oM 
presented  themselves,  which  threw  tl 
again  upon  some  project  of  sale.  Tlie 
litJes  had  taken  an  alarm.  They  woufcl 
of  transferring  the  whole  plunder  of 
dom  to  the  stock-holders  in  Paris.  Mai 
municipalities  had  been  (upon  systeia) 
the  most  deplorable  indigence, 
where  to  be  seen.  They  were  tlie: 
point  that  was  so  ardently  desired 
for  a  currency  of  any  kind  which  w 
their  perishing  industry.  The  mu 
then  to  be  admitted  to  a  share  in  the 
evidently  rendered  the  first  scheme  (if 
been  seriously  entertained)  altc 
cable.  Public  exigencies  pressed 
The  minister  of  finance  reiterated 
ply  with  a  most  urgent,  anxious,  anil 
Thus  pressed  on  all  sides,  instead  of  il» 
of  converting  their  bankers  into  bishop 
instant  of  paying  the  old  debt,  they 
new  debt,  at  3  per  cent,  creeling  a  ae* 
rency,  founded  on  an  eventual  nalcof 
lands.     They  issued  this  paper  ciimaKJ 


prrvioii^ly  Approved  by  them. 

of  arlii-lo*. 


TtaUoommUire' 
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DStance  chiefly  tbe  demands  made  upon 
e  bank  of  discount,  the  §jeat  machine, 
ill,  of  tlieir  fictitious  wealth. 
il  of  the  church  was  now  become  the 
;'e  of  all  their  operations  in  finance,  the 
»le  of  all  their  politicks,  llie  sole  security 
Itence  of  their  power.     It  was  neces- 
even  tlie  most  violent  means,  to  put 
idual  on  the  same  bottom,  and  to  hind 
in  one  er"'Itv  interest  to  uphold   this 
c  authority  of  those  by  whom  it  was 
irder  to  force  the  most  rehictant  into  a 
ri  of  their  pillage,  tliey  rendered  their 
ilation    compiilsory  in  all    payments, 
consider  tl'ie  general  tendency  of  their 
tliis  one  object  as  a  centre,  and  a  centre 
afterwards  all  their  measures  radiate, 
%)l  that  I  dwell  too  long;  upon  this  part 
Bedin(j:3  of  the  National  .'\s9embly. 
Tall  appearance  of  connexion  between 
Bnd  public  justice,  and  to  brin^;'  the 
r  implicit  obedience  to  the  dictators  in 
Id  independent  judicature  of  the  par- 
th  all  itit  merits,  and  all  its  faults,  was 
i»hed.     Whilst  the  parliaments  existed, 
nt  tliat  the  people  mitiht  some  lime  or 
to  resort  to  them,  and  rally  under  the 
llieir  ancient  laws.     It  became  how- 
i?r  of  consideration  tlial  tlie  macistrate-i 
,  in    the  courts  now  abolished,   had 
their  places  at  a  very  high  rate,   for 
rcll  ns  for  the  duty  ihey  performed, 
d  but  a  ver>'  low  return  of  interest. 
iscatioD  is  a  boon  only  for  the  clerg-y  ; 
iryers  some  appearances  of  equity  are 
fed  ;  and  they  are  to  receive  compcn- 
immense  amount.     Their  compensa- 
es  purl  of  the  national  debt,  for  the 
>f  which  there  is  the  one  exhaustless 
lawyers  are  to  obtain  their  compen- 
8  new  church  paper,  which  is  to  march 
If  principles  01  judicature  and  le^isla- 
dismissed  magistrates  are  to  take  their 
irtjTdom  with  the  ecrlesiasticks,  or  to 
'  own  properly  from  such  a  fund,  and 
inner,  as  all  those,  who  have  been  sea- 
he  ancient  principles  of  jurisprudence, 
■n  the  sole  (spjardians  of  propertv,  must 
fith  horrour.     Evi  n  the  clcrfry  are  to 
miserable  allowance  out  of  the  depre- 
',  which  is  stamped  with  the  indelible 
r  sacrilee^e,  and  with  the  symbols  of 
tin,  or  tliey  must  starve.     So  violent 
upon  credit,  property,  and  liberty,  as 
lory  [Miper  currency,  has  seldom  l)ecn 
f  tM  alliance  of  bankruptcy  and  ty- 
\y  thoit,  or  in  any  nation. 
me  of  all  these  operations,  at  lengrtli 
ht  grand  nrcauum  ; — that  in  reality, 
Prmc,  tlie  lands  of  the  church  (so  far 
•  certain  can   be  ^atliered  from   their 
)  arc  not  to   l>e  sold   at  all.      By  the 
cms  of  the  National   Assembly,  they 
i>  be  delivered  to  the  highest  bidder. 


Bui  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  a  certain  portion 
oniy  of  the  purchase  money  is  to  be  laid  down. 
A  period  of  twelve  years  is  to  \\e  given  for  the 
payment  of  the  rest.  The  philostiphick  purchasers 
are  therefore,  on  payment  of  a  son  of  line,  to  be 
put  instantly  into  possession  of  the  estate.  It  be- 
comes in  some  resf»ects  a  sort  of  gift  to  theni ;  to 
be  held  on  the  feudal  tenure  of  zeal  to  the  new 
establishment.  This  project  is  evidently  to  let  in 
a  body  of  purchasers  without  money.  The  con- 
sequence will  l>e,  tlial  these  purchasers,  or  rather 
fruarantees,  will  pay,  not  only  from  the  rents  as 
they  accrue,  which  mr&;ht  as  well  be  received  by 
the  state,  but  from  ihc  s|X>il  of  the  materials  of 
buildine;s,  from  waste  in  woods,  and  from  what- 
ever money,  by  hands  habituattKl  to  the  i^riping-s 
of  usury,  they  can  wring  from  the  miserable  pea- 
sant. He  is  to  be  delivered  over  to  the  mercenary 
and  arbitrary  discretion  of  men,  who  will  be  sti- 
mulated to  every  species  of  extortion  by  the  grow- 
ing demands  on  the  growing-  profits  of  an  estate 
held  tinder  the  precarious  settlement  of  a  new  po- 
litical system. 

When  all  the  frauds,  impostures,  violences,  ra- 
pines, burning,  murders,  confiscations,  compulsory^ 
paper  currencies,,  and  every  description  oJf  ty- 
ranny and  cruelty  employed  to  bring  about  and  to 
uphold  this  Itevolution,  have  their  natural  etliect, 
that  is,  to  shock  the  moral  sentiments  of  all  vir- 
tuous and  sober  minds,  the  abettors  of  this  nhilo- 
sophick  system  immediately  strain  their  throats 
in  a  dechunalion  against  the  old  monarchical  go- 
vernment of  France.  W'hen  they  have  rendered 
that  deposed  power  sufficiently  black,  they  then 
proceed  in  argument,  as  if  alt  iliose  who  disap- 
prove of  their  new  abuses  must  of  course  be  par- 
tisans of  the  old  ;  that  those  who  reprobate  their]| 
crude  and  violent  schemes  of  liberty  ought  to  bo 
treated  as  advocates  for  servitude.  I  admit  tliat 
llieir  necessities  do  compel  them  to  this  base  and 
contemptible  fraud.  Nothing  can  reconcile  men 
to  tlieir  proceeding  and  projects,  but  the  supposi- 
tion that  there  is  no  third  option  between  them  and 
some  tyranny  as  otliwis  as  cau  be  furnislied  by 
the  records  of  history,  or  by  the  invention  of  poets. 
This  prattling  of  theirs  liardly  deserves  the  name 
of  sophistry.  It  is  nolliing  but  plain  impudence. 
Have  these  gentlemen  never  heard,  in  the  whole 
circle  of  the  worlds  of  theory  and  practice,  of  any 
thing  between  the  despotism  of  the  monarch  and 
the  despotism  of  iFie  multitude  ?  Have  they  never 
heard  of  a  monarchy  directed  by  laws,  controuled 
and  balanced  by  the  great  hereditary  wealth  and 
hereditary  dignity  of  a  nation  ;  and  both  a^in 
controuled  by  a  judicious  check  from  the  reason 
and  feeling  of  tbe  people  at  large,  acting  by  a  suit- 
able and  permanent  organ  ^  Is  it  then  impossible 
that  a  man  may  be  found,  who,  without  criminal 
ill  intention,  or  pitiable  absurdity,  shall  prefer 
such  a  mixed  and  tempered  government  to  either 
of  the  extremes ;  and  who  may  repute  that  nation 
to  be  destitute  of  all  wisdom  and  of  all  virtue, 
which,  having  in  its  choice  to  obtain  such  a  go- 
vernment with  ease,  or  rather  to  conjirm  it  when 
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actually  possessed,  thought  proper  to  commit  a 
thousand  crimes,  and  to  subject  their  country  to 
a  thousand  evils,  in  order  to  avoid  it  ?  Is  it  then 
a  tnith  so  universally  acknowledjjed,  tliat  a  pure 
democracy  is  the  only  tolerable  forrai  into  which 
human  society  can  be  thrown,  that  a  man  is  not 
permitted  to  hesitate  about  its  merits,  without  the 
suspicion  of  beins;  a  friend  to  tyranny,  that  is,  of 
being  a  foe  to  mankind  ? 

I  do  not  know  under  what  description  to  class 
the  present  ruling  authority  in  France.  It  affects 
to  be  pure  democracy,  thoug:h  1  think  it  in  a  di- 
rect train  of  becoming  shortly  a  mischievous  and 
ignoble  oligarchy.  But  for  the  present  I  admit  it 
to  be  a  contrivance  of  the  nature  and  effect  of 
what  it  pretends  to.  I  reprobate  no  form  of  go- 
vernment merely  upon  abstract  principles.  There 
may  be  situations  in  which  the  purely  democratick 
form  will  become  necessary.  There  may  be  some 
(very  few,  and  very  particularly  circumstanced) 
where  it  would  be  clearly  desirable.  This  I  do 
not  take  to  be  the  case  of  France,  or  of  any  other 
great  country.  Until  now,  we  have  seen  no  exam- 
ples of  considerable  democracies.  The  ancients 
were  better  acquainted  with  them.  Not  being 
whoiVy  unread  in  the  authors,  who  had  seen  the 
most  of  those  constitutions,  and  who  best  under- 
stood them,  I  cannot  help  concurring  with  their 
opinion,  that  an  absolute  democracy,  no  more  than 
absolute  monarchy,  is  to  be  reckoned  among  tlie 
legitimate  forms  of  government.  They  think  it 
rather  the  corruption  and  degeneracy,  than  the 
sound  constitution  of  a  rcpublick.  If  I  recol- 
lect rightly,  .Aristotle  observes,  that  a  democracy 
has  many  striking  points  of  resemblance  with 
a  tyranny.*  Of  this  I  am  certain,  that  in  a  demo- 
cracy, the  majority  of  the  citizens  is  capable  of 
exercising  the  most  cruel  oppressions  upon  the 
minority,  whenever  strong  divisions  prevail  in  that 
kind  of  polity,  as  they  often  must ;  and  that  oppres- 
sion of  the  minority  will  extend  to  far  greater 
numbers,  and  will  be  carried  on  with  much  greater 
fury,  than  can  almost  ever  be  apprehended  from 
the  dominion  of  a  single  sceptre.  In  such  a  popu- 
lar persecution,  individual  sufferers  are  in  a  much 
more  deplorable  condition  than  in  any  other,  Under 
a  cruel  prince  they  have  the  balmy  compassion 
of  mankind  to  assuage  the  smart  of  their  wounds  ; 
they  have  the  plaudits  of  the  people  to  animate 
their  generous  constancy  under  their  sufferings  : 
but  those  who  are  subjected  to  wrong  under  mul- 
titudes, are  deprived  of  all  external  consolation. 
They  seem  deserted  by  mankind,  overpowered  by 
a  conspiracy  of  their  whole  species. 

But  admitting  democracy  not  to  have  that  inevi- 
table tendency  to  party  tyranny,  which  I  suppose 
it  to  have,  and  aumitliiig  it  to  possess  as  much 
good  in  it  when  unmixed,  as  I  am  sure  it  |K>ssesses 

•  When  I  wrote  this  I  qaoted  from  memory,  after  many  ye»ni 
hBd  elap*«l  from  my  readliitir  the  pamite.  A  learned  friend  hu 
fbund  It,  and  it  is  a>  follows: 

T6    ^tfot   TO  airto,   aui   ifn^   itntrmk    TW    fitXrtiiiHM,    cat    rk 

id  a*Ta>  Kai  ijvaAo7»4'  lui  fiuAiva  ^kartpoi  trap'  i<uWpu<c  'i<rxvaw>y,ni 
lti»  tAKoatf  aupu  Tvpdnmuc,  ai  ti  d<,;«a>)«7a<  »opa  f»rt  dij^w  "•V 
Twairrait. — 


when  compounded  with  other  fomw; 
narchy,  on  its  part,  contain  nothb^ 
recommend  it  ?  I  do  not  often  quote 
nor  have  his  works  in  general  left  any 
impression  on  ray  mind.  He  i*  a  press 
and  a  superficial  writer.  But  hehaionet 
tion,  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  not  witboot 
and  solidity.  Hesays,  that  he  prefenanto 
to  other  governments;  because  you  can 
ingraft  any  description  of  republick  onai 
than  any  thing  of  monarchy  upou  the ! 
forms.  I  think  him  perfectly  in  the  ri^ 
fact  is  so  historically  ;  and  it  agrees  well ' 
speculation. 

I  know  how  easy  a  topick  it  is  to  dwell  ( 
faults  of  departed  greatness.  By  a  i 
the  state,  the  fawning  sycophant  of 
converted  into  the  austere  critick  of 
hour.  But  steady,  independent  minds, ^ 
have  an  object  of  so  serious  a  concern  to  I 
as  government  under  their  contemplation, 
dain  to  assume  the  part  of  satirists  and  de 
They  will  judge  of  human  institntioni  ; 
of  human  characters.  They  will  sort  ouii 
from  the  evil,  which  is  mixed  in  mortal  intiti 
as  it  is  in  mortal  men. 

Your  government   in  France,  though 
and  I  think  justly,  reputed  the  bestof  tl»i 
litied  or  ill -qualified  monarchies,  vas 
abuses.   These  abuses  accumulated  in  il 
time,  as  they  must  accumulate  in  every  I 
not  under  the  constant  inspection  of 
representative,    I  am  no  stranger  to  dxtht 
defects  of  the  subverted   government  of 
and  I  think  I  am  not  inclined  by  nature  < 
to  make  a  panegyrick  upon  any  tUm* 
a  just  and  natural  object  of  censiirv. 
question  is  not  now  of  the  vices  of  that 
but  of  its  existence.      Is  it  then  true, 
French  government  was  such  as  to  be  inctf 
undeserving  of  reform  ;  so  that  it  was  of  i 
necessity  that  the  whole  fabrick  shoul 
pulled  down,  and  the  area  cleared  fori 
of  a  theoretick,  experimental  edifice  il 
All  France  was  of  a  different  opinion  in  i 
ning  of  the  year  1789.     The  inslructiow  1 
representatives  to  the  states -general.  itom\ 
district  in  that  kingdom,  were  filled  wrA\ 
for  the  reformation  of  that  govvrnoeat, 
the  remotest  suggestion  of  a  design  to 
Had  such  a  design  been  then  ctto 
believe  there  would  have  been  bnl  one ' 
tliat  voice  for  rejecting  it  witli  srom  i 
Men  have  been  sometimes  led  hr  de^rwi,  i 
tiir.es  hurried,  into  things  of  which,  if  iVnj 
have  seen  the  whole  togetlier,  thnr  arm  ^ 
have  permitted  the  most  remote  appmaeiu 
those  instructions  were  given,  there ' 
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but  that  abuses  existed,  and  that.  tJiey  de- 
a  reform ;  nor  is  there  now*  In  the  in- 
between  the  instructions  and  the  Revolution, 
chang;ed  their  shape  ;  and,  in  consequence 
cban^,  \i\n  true  question  at  present  is, 
ler  those  who  would  have  reformed,  or  those 
ve  destroyed,  are  in  tlie  right  ? 
hear  some  men  speak  of  the  late  monarchy 
ce,  you  would  imag:ine  that  they  were 
g  of  Persia  bleeding  underthc  ferocious  sword 
'  mas  Kouli  Kh^n  ;  or  at  least  describing  the 
us  atiarchtck  despotism  of  Turkey,  where 
est  countries  in  the  most  genial  climates  in 
irld  are  wasted  by  peace  more  than  any 
les  have  been  worried  by  war ;  where  arts 
known,  where  manufactures  languish,  where 
is  extinguished,  where  agriculture  decays, 
the  human  race  itself  melts  away  and 
under  the  eye  of  the  observer.  Was  this 
of  France  ?  I  have  no  way  of  determining 
icstion  but  by  a  reference  to  facts.  Facts 
it  supjxirt.  this  resemblance.  Along  with 
I  evil,  there  is  some  good  in  monarchy  itself; 
Dcoe  corrective  to  its  evil  from  religion,  from 
frotn  manners,  from  opinions,  tlie  French 
irchy  must  have  received ;  which  rentterecJ  it 
:li  by  no  means  a  free,  and  therefore  by  no 
m  Kood,  constitution)  a  despotism  rather  in 
than  in  reality. 
tJie  standards  upon  which  the  effects  of 
t  on  any  country  are  to  be  estimated, 
sider  the  state  of  its  population  as  not 
t  certain.  No  country  in  which  population 
es,  and  is  in  progressive  improvement, 
under  u  very  mischievous  government, 
sixty  years  ago,  the  Intendants  of  the 
Uities  of  France  made,  with  other  matters, 
iKt  of  the  ()opulation  of  their  several  districts. 
t  tiOl  ihe  books,  which  are  very  voluminous, 
(,  nor  do  I  know  where  to  procure  tijem, 
obliged  to  8(>eak  by  memory,  and  therefore 
■  positively,)  but  t  think  the  population  of 
6  WBsby  them,  even  at  that  period,  estimated 
r»ty-two  nrillions  of  souls.  At  the  end  of 
it  century  it  had  been  generally  calculated 
teen.  On  either  of  these  estimations,  France 
lot  ill  peopled,  Mr.  Neckcr.  who  is  an 
rity  for  nis  own  time  at  least  equal  to  the 
a«ts  for  theirs,  reckons,  and  upon  apparently 
iDciples,  the  people  of  France,  in  the  year 
at  twenty-four  millions  six  hundred  and 
Uiousand.  But  was  this  the  probable 
term  under  tlie  old  establishment  ?  Dr. 
of  opinion,  that  the  growth  of  population 
was  by  no  means  at  its  acme  in  that 
■1  certainly  defer  to  Dr.  Price's  awthority 
deal  more  in  these  speculations,  than  I  do 
;eneral  politicks.  This  gentleman,  taking 
on  Mr.  Neckcr's  data,  is  very  confident 
Cc  the  period  of  that  minister's  calculation, 
nch  population  has  encreased  rapirlly ;  so 
,  that  in  the  year  1 789  he  will  not  consent 
the  people  of  that  kingdom  at  a  lower 
fAdataiMnUion  de>  Pi  nance*  dn  la  Fr«ic«,  par  Mont 


number  than  thirty  millions.  After  abating  much 
(and  much  I  think  out^ht  to  be  abated)  from  tfie 
sanguine  calculation  of  Dr.  Price,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  population  of  France  did  encrease  con- 
siderably during  this  latter  period  :  but  supposing 
that  it  encreased  to  nothing  more  than  will  be 
sufRcient  to  complete  the  twenty-four  millions  six 
hundred  and  seventy  thousand  to  twenty-five 
millions,  still  a  population  of  twenty-five  millions, 
and  that  in  an  encreasiug  progress,  on  a  space  of 
about  twenty-seven  thousand  square  leagues,  is 
immense.  It  is,  for  instance,  a  good  deal  more 
than  the  proportionable  population  of  this  island, 
or  even  than  that  of  England,  the  best  peopled 
part  of  the  united  kingdom. 

It  is  not  universally  true,  that  France  is  a  fertile 
country.  Considerable  tracts  of  it  are  barren,  and 
labour  under  other  natural  disadvantages.  In  the 
portions  of  that  territory  where  things  are  more 
favourable,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  discover,  the 
numbers  of  the  people  correspond  to  the  indulgence 
of  nature,*  Tlie  Generality  of  Lisle  (this  1  admit 
is  the  strongest  example)  upon  an  extent  of  four 
hundred  and  four  leagues  and  a  half,  about  ten 
years  ago,  contained  seven  hundred  and  thirty-four 
thousand  six  hundred  souls,  which  is  one  tliousand 
seven  hundred  and  seventy-two  inhabitants  to 
each  square  league.  The  middle  term  for  tlie  rest 
of  France  is  about  nine  hundred  inhabitants  to 
the  same  admeasurement. 

I  do  not  attribute  this  population  to  the  de- 
posed governraeut ;  because  I  do  not  like  to  com- 
pliment the  contrivances  of  men  with  what  is  due 
in  a  great  degree  to  the  bounty  of  Providence. 
But  that  decried  government  could  not  have  ob- 
structed, most  probably  it  favoured,  the  operation 
of  those  causes,  (whatever  tliey  were,)  whether  of 
nature  in  the  soil,  or  habits  of  industry'  among  the 
people,  which  has  produced  so  large  a  number  of 
tlie  species  throughout  that  whole  kingdom,  and 
exhibited  in  some  particular  places  such  prodigies 
of  |)Opnlation.  I  never  will  suppose  that  fabricit 
of  a  slate  to  be  the  worst  of  all  political  institu- 
tions, which,  by  experience,  is  found  to  contain  a 
principle  favourable  (liownver  latent  it  may  be) 
to  the  encrease  of  mankind. 

The  wealth  of  a  country  is  another,  and  no 
contemptible  standard,  by  which  we  may  judge 
whtiher,  on  tFie  whole,  a  government  be  protecting 
or  destructive.  France  far  exceeds*  England  in 
the  multitude  of  her  people ;  but  I  apprehend  that 
her  comparative  wealth  is  much  inferiour  to  ours ; 
that  it  is  not  so  equal  in  the  distribution,  nor  so 
ready  in  tlic  circulation.  I  believe  the  difference 
in  the  form  of  tlie  two  governments  to  be  amongst 
the  causes  of  this  advantage  on  tlie  side  of  England. 
I  speak  of  England,  not  of  the  whole  British 
dominions ;  which,  if  compared  with  those  of 
France,  will,  in  some  degree,  weaken  the  com- 
parative rate  of  wealth  upon  our  side.  But  that 
wealth,  which  will  not  endure  a  comparison  with 
the  riches  of  England,  may  constitute  a  very  re- 
spectable degree  of  opulence.    Mr.  Necker's  book, 
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pdblished  ia  1785,*  contains  an  accurate  and  in- 
teresting collection  of  facts  reSative  to  publick 
economy  and  to  political  arithmettck ;  and  his 
speculations  on  the  subject  are  in  general  wise  and 
liberal,  lu  that  work  he  gives  an  idea  of  the  state 
of  France,  very  remote  from  the  portrait  of  a 
country  whose  g^ovcrnmeut  was  a  perfect  griev- 
ance, an  absolute  evil,  admitting^  no  cure  but 
throtig;h  the  violent  and  uncertain  remedy  of  a 
total  revolution.  He  affirms,,  that  from  the  year 
1726  to  the  year  1784,  there  wfis  coined  at  the 
mint  of  France,  in  the  species  of  gold  and  silver, 
to  the  amount  of  about  one  hundred  millions  of 
pounds  sterling^,  t 

it  is  impossible  that  Mr.  Necker  should  be 
mistaken  in  the  amount  of  the  bullion  which  has 
been  coined  in  the  mint.  It  is  a  matter  of  official 
record.  The  reasoninfjs  of  this  able  financier, 
concerning  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  which 
remained  for  circulation,  when  he  wrote  in  1785, 
that  is,  about  four  years  before  the  deposition  and 
imprisonment  of  the  French  king,  are  not  of  equal 
certainty ;  but  they  are  laid  on  g;rounds  so  appa- 
rently solid,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  refuse  a  con- 
siderable decree  of  assent  to  his  calculation.  He 
calculates  the  numeraire,  or  what  we  eail  specie, 
then  actually  existing  in  France,  at  about  eighty- 
eight  millions  of  the  same  English  money.  A  great 
accumulation  of  wealth  for  one  country,  large  as 
that  country  is  !  Mr.  Necker  was  so  far  from  con- 
sidering this  influx  of  wealth  as  likely  to  cease, 
when  he  wrote  in  1785,  that  he  presumes  upon 
a  future  annual  en  crease  of  two  per  cent,  upon  the 
money  brought  into  France  during  the  periods 
from  whicli  he  computed. 

Some  adequate  cause  must  have  originally  intro- 
duced all  the  money  coined  at  its  mint  into  that 
kingdom  ;  and  some  cause  as  operative  mnst  have 
kept  at  home,  or  returned  into  its  bosom,  such 
a  vast  flood  of  treasure  as  Mr.  Necker  calculates 
to  remain  for  domestick  circulation.  Suppose  any 
reasonable  deductions  from  Mr.  Necker's  compu- 
tation, the  remainder  must  still  amoimt  to  an  mi- 
mense  sum.  Causes  thus  powerful  to  acquire,  and 
to  retain,  cannot  be  found  in  discouraged  industry, 
insecure  property,  and  a  positix-ely  destructive 
government.  Indeed, when  I  consider  the  face  of 
the  kingdom  of  France;  the  uiullitudc  and  opu- 
lence of  her  cities ;  the  useful  magnificence  of  her 
spacious  high  roads  and  bridges  ;  the  opportunity 
of  her  artificial  canals  and  navigations  opening  the 
conveniences,  of  maritime  communication  through 
a  solid  continent  of  so  immense  an  extent ;  when 
1  turn  my  eyes  to  the  stupendous  works  of  her  ports 
and  harbours,  and  to  her  whole  naval  apparatus, 
whether  for  war  or  trade  :  when  1  bring  before 
my  view  the  number  of  her  forlifications,  con- 
structed with  80  hold  and  masterly  a  skill,  aud 
made  and  maintained  at  so  prodigious  a  charge, 
presenting  an  armed  front  and  impenetrable  barrier 
to  her  enemies  upon  every  side :  when  1  recollect 
how  very  small  a  part  of  that  extensive  region  is 
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without  cultivation,  and  to  vhat  oomp 
tion  the  culture  of  many  of  the  best  p 
of  the  earth  have  been  brought  m  Frail 
I  reflect  on  tlie  excellence  of  her  m 
and  fabricks,  second  to  none  but  M 
some  particulars   not   second ;   whea 
plate  the  grand  foundations  of  cJiirity 
and  private  ;   when  1  survey  the  state  of 
that  beautify  and  polish  life ;  when  I 
men  she  has  bred  for  extending  her  Ui 
her  able  statesmen,  the  multitude  of  her 
lawyers   and   theologians,   her   philoN 
criticks,  her  historians  and  antiquMries, 
and  her  orators,  sacred  and  profane; 
in  all  this  something  which  awes  and 
the  imagination,  which  checks  the  niii 
brink  of  precipitate  and  indiscnminaH 
and  which  demands  tliat  we  should  w 
examine,  what  and  how  great  are  the 
that  could  authorize  us  at  once  to  lerel 
a  fabrick  with  the  ground.     I  do  notT< 
this  view  of  things,  the  despotism  ofTii 
do    I    discern    the   character   of  a  p 
that  has  been,  on  the  whole,  so  op( 
so  corrupt,  or  so  neghgent,  as  to  be  il 
for  alt  reformation.     I  must  think  sud 
mentweli  deserved  to  have  itsexcelleol 
ened,  its  faults  corrected,  and  its  ca|| 
proved  into  ft  British  constitution 

Whoever  has  ejcamined  into  the  pro( 
that  deposed  government  for  sevenl  J 
cannot  fail  to  have  observed,  amidst 
stiincy  and  fluctuation  natural  to  courti 
endeavour  towards  the  prosperity  an 
ment  of  the  country ;  be  must  Rdmit, 
long  been  employed,  in  some  instance 
remove,  in  many  considerably  to  i 
abusive  practices  and  usages  that  hail  f 
the  state  ;  and  that  even  the  unlimited  m 
sovereign  over  the  persons  of  his  6ubj< 
sistent,  as  undoubtedly  it  was.  will 
liberty,  had  yet  been  every  day  gw 
mitigated  in  the  exercise.  So  far  fn 
itself  to  reformation,  that  government 
with  a  censurable  degree  of  facility, 
of  projects  and  projectors  on  the  subjix 
loo  much  countenance  was  given  to 
innovation,  which  soon  was  turned  agi 
who  fostered  it,  and  ended  in  their  ruin 
cold,  and  no  very  flattering,  justice  to 
monarchy,  to  say,  that,  for  many  ye« 
passed  njore  by  levity  and  want  of  joi 
several  of  its  schemes,  than  from  any 
diligence  or  in  publick  spirit.  To 
government  of  France  for  the  last 
years  with  wise  and  weII-con*tii 
ments  during  that,  or  during  any 
to  act  with  fairness.  But  if  in  point  of 
in  the  expenditure  of  money,  or  in  poii 
in  the  exercise  of  |)ower,  it  be 
any  of  the  former  reigns,  I  bel 
will   give  little  credit  to  tlie 
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■yiho  dwell  perpetually  on  the  dotialions  to 
iites,  or  on  the  exigences  of  the  court,  or  on 
prrours  of  die  Bastile,  in  the  reign  of  Louis 
fcrteenth.* 

Iiether  the  system,  if  it  deserves  such  a  name, 
liuilt  on  the  ruins  of  that  ancient  monarchy, 
;  able  to  give  a  better  account  of  the  popu- 
and  wealth  of  the  country,  which  it  has 
under  its  care,  is  a  matter  very  doubtful. 
id  of  improving  by  the  chan^,  1  apprehend 
lon^  series  of  years  must  be  loId,>  before  it 
Kover  in  any  degree  the  effects  of  this  philo- 
tk  Revolution^  and  before  the  nation  can 
laced  on  its  fonner  footing.  If  Dr,  Price 
tliink  tit,  a  few  years  hence,  to  favour  us 
|a  eslimate  of  the  population  of  France,  he 
.rdly  be  able  to  m^ike  up  his  tale  of  thirty 
be  of  souls,  as  computed  in  1789,  or  the 
ibly's  computation  of  twenty-six  millions 
year;  or  even  Mr.  Necker's  twenty-five 
pis  in  1780.  I  hear  that  there  are  consider- 
pnigrations  from  France;  and  ttiat  many, 
P  that  voluptuous  climate,  and  that  seduc- 
'irceun  liberty,  have  taken  refuge  in  the 
and'  under  the   British  despotism 


e  present  disappearance  of  coin,  no  person 

think  it   the   same   countrVt  in  which  the 

It  minister  of  the  tlnances  has  been  able  to  I 

ler  fourscore  millions  sterling  in  specie.    From 

eral  aspect  one  would  conclude  that  it  had 

r  soioe  time  past  under  the  special  direction 

learned  academicians  of  Laputa  and  Dalni- 

Already  the  population  of  Paris  has  so 

ed,  that  Mr.  Necker  stated  to  the  Nationul 

bly  the  provision  to  \ie  made  for  it*  subsistence 

Ih  less  than  what  had  formerly  been  found 

ite-I      It  is  said  (and  1  have  never  heard   it 

idicted)  that  a  hundred  tlmusand  people  are 

employment  in  that  city,  though  it  is  become 

t  of  the    imprisoned  court  and   National 

bly.     Nothing,  1  sim  credibly  informed,  can 

llie  jshocking  and  disgusting  spectacle  of 

iiicy  displayed  ui  that  capital.    Indeed  the 

|>f  the  National  Assembly  leave  no  doubt  of 

Tliey  have  lately  appointed  a  standing 

Uee  of  mendicancy.     They  are  contriving 

rigorous  police  on  this  subject,  and,  for 

lime,  the  impjsition  of  a  tax  to  maintain 

I  world  i»  oblifted  to  Mr.  de  CaJonne  for  <he  peins  he  has 
'ale  the  scamlaloua  rxagtr^nitioru  relative  to  somir  of 
peoces,  and  to  detect  the  fallanoin  account  givtrn  of 
Jhe  wicked  purpow  of  provokkni;  tlie  pofmlarc  to  all 

Tnvels  for  tJbe  idei  of  countrie*  governed  by 

:suiesihe  (klllfHroffof  tbe  population  of  Paris 
ttrable .  itnd  It  may  be  lo,  since  the  period  o( 
ulation. 

pour  kubve- 
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the  poor,  for  whose  present  relief  great  sums 
appear  on  the  face  of  the  pubtick  accounts  of  the 
year.^  In  the  mean  lime  the  leaders  of  tlie 
legislative  clubs  and  coffee-houses  are  intoxicated 
widi  admiration  at  their  own  wisdom  and  ability. 
They  speak  with  the  most  sovereign  contempt  of 
the  rest  of  the  world.  They  tell  the  people,  to 
comfort  them  in  the  rags  with  which  they  have 
clotJied  them,  that  they  are  a  nation  of  philoso- 
phers ;  and,  sometimes,  by  all  the  arts  of  quackish 
parade,  by  show,  tumult,  ami  bustle,  sometimes  hy 
the  alarms  of  plots  and  invasions,  tliey  attempt  to 
drown  the  cries  of  indigence,  and  to  divert  the 
eyes  of  the  observer  from  the  niin  and  wretched- 
ness of  the  state.  A  brave  people  will  certainly 
prefer  liberty  accompanied  with  a  virtuous  poverty 
to  a  depraved  and  wealtliy  servitude.  But  before 
the  price  of  comfort  and  opulence  is  paid,  one 
ought  to  be  pretty  sure  it  is  real  liberty  which 
is  purchased,  and  that  she  is  to  be  purchased  at  no 
other  price.  I  shall  always,  however,  consider 
that  liberty  as  very  equivocal  in  her  appearance, 
which  has  not  wisdom  and  justice  for  her  compa- 
nions ;  and  does  not  lead  prosperity  and  plenty 
in  her  train. 

The  advocates  for  this  Revolution,  not  satisfied 
with  exaggerating  the  vices  of  their  ancient  go- 
vemment,  strike  at  the  fame  of  their  country  it- 
self, by  painting  almost  all  that  could  have 
attracted  the  attention  of  .strangers,  I  mean  their 
nobility  and  tlteir  clergy,  as  objects  of  horrour. 
If  this  were  only  a  libel,  there  had  not  been  much 
in  it.  But  it  has  practical  consequences.  Had 
your  nobility  and  gentry,  who  formed  the  great 
body  of  your  landed  men,  and  the  whole  of  your 
military  officers,  resembled  those  of  Germany,  at 
the  period  when  the  Hanse-towns  were  necessi- 
tated to  confederate  against  the  nobles  in  defence 
of  their  property — had  they  been  like  the  Orsini 
and  Vitelli  in  Italy,  who  used  to  sally  from  tlieir 
fortified  dens  to  rob  the  trader  and  traveller — 
had  they  been  such  as  tlie  Mamelukes  in  Eijvpf, 
or  the  Nayres  on  Uie  coast  of  Malabar,  f  do  ad- 
mit, that  too  critical  an  enquiry  might  not  be  advis- 
able into  the  means  of  freeing  the  world  from  such 
a  nuisance.  The  statues  of  Equity  and  Mercy 
might  be  veiled  for  a  moment.  The  tenderest 
minds,  confounded  with  the  dreadful  exigence  in 
which  morality  submits  to  Uie  suspension  of  its 

When  I  sent  this  book  lo  the  ^rrtat,  I  entertained  some  doubt 
concerning  the  naturr  r'  — •  -  ■  nf  the  Inst  article  in  the  alxive 
accounts,  which  is  i  .''neral  head,  without  any  de. 

tail.    Since  then  I  ho  I'  i  alonitc's  work     ImuiitUiink 

i(  a  irreai  loss  to  inr  U.,..  i  .<...  not  that  advatilSKC  earlier  Mr. 
de  C'alonne  Uiinks  this  article  to  br  on  account  of  (^nerul  sut>- 
wistence ,  but  as  lie  is  not  able  lo  cooiprebend  bow  sn  irreat  a  loss 
as  upwards  of  IjfKH.OLM.  sterling  cooM  t>e  tusuined  on  the  iHlftt- 
ence  t>etweea  the  price  and  ttic  sale  of  grain,  (ki  »e«ms  to  atinbute 
this  OMTinooa  bead  of  chares  to  aecret  npences  of  (he  Revolu- 
tion. I  canoot  say  any  thinir  posiUvely  on  that  subject  The 
reader  is  capable  of  judcring,  by  the  aejrrefate  of  these  immense 
charra,  on  tbc  state  and  condition  of  France ;  aod  the  system  of 
publfck  ecoiHmy  adopted  in  thai  naUoiv  Tbcae  articles  of  ac- 
count produced  no  enquiry  or  discussion  in  the  National  .\aecin. 
bly. 
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own  rules  in  favour  of  its  own  principles,  mig'Iu 
turn  aside  whilst  traud  and  violence  were  accom- 
plishing the  destruction  of  a  pretended  nobility 
which  disgraced,  whilst  it  persecuted,  Iiuman  n.^- 
ture.  The  persons  most  abhorrent  from  blood, 
and  treason,  and  uibilrary  confiecution,  might  re- 
main silent  spectalore  of  this  civil  war  between 
the  vires. 

But  did  the  privileged  nobility  who  met  under 
the  king's  precept  at  Versailles,  in  1789,  or  their 
constituents,  deserve  to  be  looked  on  as  the  Nat/res 
or  Mameitikes  of  this  age,  or  as  the  Orsini  and 
Vitelli  of  ancient  times  ?  If  1  had  then  asked 
the  question  I  should  have  passed  for  a  madman. 
What  have  they  since  done  that  tliey  were  to  be 
driven  into  exile,  that  their  persons  should  be 
hunted  about,  mangled,  and  tortured,  their  fami- 
lies dispersed,  their  houses  laid  in  ashes,  and  that 
their  order  should  be  abolished,  and  the  memory 
of  it,  if  possible,  extinguished,  by  ordaining  them 
to  change  the  very  names  by  which  they  were  usu- 
ally known  ?  Read  their  instructions  to  their  re- 
presentatives. They  breathe  the  spirit  of  liberty 
as  warmly,  and  they  recommend  reformation  as 
strongly,  as  any  other  order.  Their  privileges  re- 
lative to  contribution  were  voluntarily  surren- 
dered ;  as  the  king,  from  the  beginning,  surren- 
dered all  pretence  to  a  right  of  taxation.  Upon 
a  free  constitution  there  was  hut  one  opinion  in 
France.  The  absolute  monarchy  was  at  an  end. 
It  breathed  its  last,  without  a  groan,  without 
struggle,  wMlhout  convulsion.  All  the  struggle, 
all  the  dissension,  arose  afterwards  upon  the  pre- 
ference of  a  despotick  democracy  to  a  govern- 
ment of  reciprocal  controul.  The  triumph  of  tiie 
victorious  party  was  over  the  principles  of  a  Bri- 
tish constitution. 

I  have  observed  the  affectation,  which,  for  many 
years  past,  has  prevailed  in  Paris  even  to  a  degree 
perfectly  childish,  of  idolizing  the  memory  of  your 
Jlenry  tlic  Fourth.  If  any  thing  could  put  any 
one  out  of  liumour  with  that  ornament  to  the 
kingly  character,  it  would  be  this  overdone  style 
of  insidious  panegynck.  The  persons  who  have 
worked  this  engine  the  most  busily  are  those  who 
have  ended  tht;ir  panegy ricks  in  dethroning  his 
successor  and  descendant ;  a  man,  as  sood  na- 
tured,  at  the  least,  as  Henry  tlic  Fourth  ;  alto- 
gether as  fond  of  his  people  ;  and  who  has  done 
infinitely  more  to  correct  the  ancient  vices  of  the 
slate  than  that  great  monarch  did,  or  we  are  sure 
he  ever  meant  to  do.  Well  it  is  for  his  panegy- 
rists that  they  have  not  him  to  deal  with.  For 
Henry  of  Navarre  was  a  resolute,  active,  and  poli- 
tick prince.  He  possessed  indeed  great  human- 
ity and  mildness  :  but  a  humanity  and  mildness 
that  never  stood  in  the  way  of  his  interests.  He 
never  sought  to  be  loved  witliout  putting  himself 
first  in  a  condition  to  be  feared.  He  used  soft 
language  with  determined  conduct.  He  asserted 
and  maintained  his  authority  in  the  gross,  and  dis- 
tributed hh  acts  of  concession  only  in  the  detail. 
He  spent  the  income  of  his  prerogative  nobly  ;  but 
he  took  care  not  to  break  in  upon  the  capital ; 


never  abandoning  for  a  moment  any 
which  he  made  under  the  fundumi 
sparing  to  shed  die  blood  of  th 
him,  often  in  the  field,  sometimes 
fold.  Because  he  knew  how  to  ma 
respected  by  the  ungrateful,  he  has 
praises  of  those,  whom  if  they  had  li 
time,  he  would  have  shut  up  in  the  B| 
brought  to  punishment  along  with  the 
whom  he  hanged  after  he  had  famithed 
a  surrender. 

If  these  panegyrists  are  in  earnest  m 
miration  of  Henry  the  Fourtli,  tliey 
her,  that  they  cannot  think  more  LigM] 
than  he  did  of  the  noblesse  of  France ; 
tuc,  honour,  courage,  paLrioiisna,  and  lo] 
his  constant  theme. 

But  the  nobility  of  France  are  d^ 
since  tlic  days  of  Henry  the  Fourth.  I 
sible.  But  it  is  more  than  I  can  bri 
true  in  any  great  degree.  I  do  not 
know  France  as  coiTectly  as  some  oU> 
have  endeavoured  through  my  whole  li 
myself  acquainted  with  human  natures 
I  should  be  unfit  to  take  even  ray  hum 
the  service  of  mankind,  in  that  stu( 
not  pass  by  a  vast  portion  of  our  natm 
peared  modified  in  a  country  but  tvetii] 
from  the  shore  of  this  island.  On  my 
vation,  compared  with  luy  best  enqutr 
your  nobility  for  the  greater  part  com|i( 
of  a  high  spirit,  and  of  a  delicate  seosl 
both  with  regard  to  themselves  indtvi 
with  regard  to  their  whole  corps,  over 
kept,  beyond  what  is  common  in  otLi 
a  censorial  eye.  They  were  tolerabh 
very  oflicious,  humane,  and  bonjH 
conversation  frank  and  open ;  «nH 
tary  tone ;  and  reasonably  tincturwl 
ture,  particularly  of  the  authors  in  thi 
guage.  Many  had  pretensions  far 
description.  I  speak  of  those  who 
met  with. 

As  to  their  behaviour  to  the  inferi 
they  appeared  to  me  to  comport  th 
wards  them  with  good-nature,  and  wit 
more  nearly  approaching  lo  familial 
generally  practised  with  us  in  the  int 
tween  the  higher  and  lower  ranks  <l 
strike  any  person,  even  in  the  mo«t 
dition,  was  a  thing  in  a  manner  un 
woold  be  highly  disgraceful.  InstaiM 
ill-treatment  of  the  humble  part  of  the 
were  rare  :  and  as  to  attacks  made  op 
perty  or  the  personal  liberty  of  the 
never  heard  of  any  whatsoever  from 
whilst  the  laws  were  in  vigour  under 
government,  would  such  tyranny  in  •■ 
been  permitted.  As  men  of  Ian 
no  fault  to  find  with  their  cond 
to  reprehend,  and  much  to  wish 
of  the  old  tenures.  Where  the 
land  was  by  rent,  I  could  not 
agreements  with  their  farmen 
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ley  were  in  partnei-ship  witL  the  farmer, 
a  the  case,  have  I  heard  that  they  had 
lion's  share.  The  proportions  seemed 
ible.  There  mig'ht  be  exceptions ;  but 
ley  were  exceptions  only.  I  have  no 
elieve  that  in  these  respecLs  the  landed 
France  were  worse  than  the  landecJ 
Litis  country  ;  certainly  in  no  respect 
ious  than  the  landholders,  not  noble, 
'n  nation.  In  cities  the  nobility  had 
of  power;  in  the  country  very  little. 
Sir,  that  much  of  the  civil  government, 
ice  in  tlie  most  essential  parts,  was  not 
s  of  that  nobility  which  presents  itself 
consideration.  The  revenue,  tiie  sys- 
llection  of  which  were  the  most  ^iev- 
f  the  French  goveninienl,  was  not  ad- 
by  ll)e  men  of  the  sword  ;  nor  were 
rable  for  \he  vices  of  its  principle,  or 
ins,  where  any  Euch  existed »  in  its 
It. 

,  as  I  am  well  warranted  to  do,  that  the 
i  any  considerable  share  in  the  oppres- 
people,  in  cases  in  which  real  oppres- 
,  I  am  ready  to  admit  that  they  were 
t  considerable  faults  nnfl  erronrs.  A 
alion  of  tlie  worst  part  of  the  manners 
,  which  impaired  their  natural  charac- 
'.  Mibstitutiag  in  its  place  what  perhaps 
to  copy,  has  certainly  rendered  them 
formerly  they  were.  Habitual  disso- 
tnanners  continued  beyond  the  pardon - 
i  of  life,  was  more  common  amonf];^t 
it  is  with  us ;  and  it  reined  with  the 
r  remedy,  though  possibly  with  some- 
B  mischief,  by  beiner  covered  with  more 
:orum.  They  countenanced  too  much 
ous  philosophy  which  has  helped  to 
heir  ruin.  There  was  another  erromr 
lem  more  fatal.  Those  of  the  corn- 
approached  to  or  exceeded  many  of 
in  point  of  wealth,  were  not  fully  ad- 
l>e  rank  and  estimation  which  wealth, 
»nd  pood  policy,  ought  to  besLow  in 
iry ;  though  1  think  not  etjuallv  with 
ler  nobility.  The  two  kinds  of  aris- 
t  too  punctiliously  kept  asunder  ;  less 
r,  than  in  Germany  and  some  other 

Etion,  as  I  have  already  taken  the 
restin<;  to  you,  I  conceive  to  l>e  one 
auflc  of  the  destruction  of  the  old  no- 
e  military,  particularly,  was  too  exclu- 
ved  for  men  of  family.     But,  after  all, 

errour  of  opinion,  which  a  c(mflictin<r 
aid  have  rectilied.  A  fjcrmanent  rs- 
wbich  the  commons  liad  their  share  of 
lid  soon  abolish  whatever  was  too  in- 
kiasiiltiDg  in  these  distinctions ;  and 
■Hi  in  the  morals  of  the  nobility  would 

•probably  corrected,   by   the   {rrcatcr 
t  occupation    :ind    pursuit   to  wliirli  a 
I  by  orders  would  have  j^iven  riw. 
violent  cry  against  the  nobility  ]  lake 
~  2  F 


to  be  a  mere  work  of  art.  To  be  honoured  and 
even  privileged  by  the  laws,  opinions,  and  invete- 
rate usages  of  our  country,  g:rowing  out  of  the 
prejudice  of  ages,  has  notliing  to  provoke  horrour 
and  indignation  in  any  man.  Even  to  be  too 
tenacious  of  those  privileges  is  not  absolutely  a 
crime.  The  strong  struggle  in  every  individual  to 
preserve  possession  of  what  he  has  found  to  be- 
long to  him,  and  to  distinguish  htm,  is  one  of  the 
securities  againstinjustice  and  despotism  implanted 
in  our  nature.  It  operates  as  an  instinct  to  secure 
prof)erty,  and  to  preserve  communities  in  a  settled 
state.  What  is  there  to  shock  in  tins?  Nobility 
is  a  graceful  ornament  to  the  civil  order,  it  is  the 
Corinthian  capital  of  |>olished  society.  Omnes 
honi  nobilitaii  semper  fanemus,  was  the  saying  of 
a  wise  and  good  man.  it  is  indeed  one  sign  of  a 
liberal  and  benevolent  mind  to  incline  to  it  wtLb 
some  sort  of  partial  propensity.  He  feels  no  en- 
nobling principle  in  his  own  heart,  who  wishes  to 
level  all  the  artificial  institutions  which  have  been 
adopted  for  giving  a  body  to  opinion,  and  perma- 
nence to  fugitive  esteem.  It  is  a  sour,  malignant, 
envious  disposition,  without  taste  for  the  reality, 
or  for  any  image  or  representation  of  virtue,  that 
sees  with  joy  the  unmerited  fall  of  what  had  long 
flourished  in  splendour  and  in  honour.  I  do  not 
like  to  see  any  thing  destroyed  ;  any  void  pro- 
duced in  society:  any  ruin  on  the  face  of  the  land. 
It  was  therefore  with  no  disappointment  or  dis- 
satisfaction that  my  enquiries  and  observations  did 
not  present  to  me  any  incorrigible  vices  in  the 
noblesse  of  Fiance,  or  any  abuse  which  could  not 
be  removed  by  a  reform  very  short  of  abolition. 
Your  noblesse  did  not  deserve  punishment :  but 
to  degrade  is  to  punish. 

It  was  with  the  same  satisfaction  I  found  that 
the  result  of  my  enquiry  concerning  your  clergy 
was  not  dissimilar.  It  is  no  soothing  news  to  my 
ears,  tiiat  great  bodies  of  men  are  incurably  cor- 
rupt. It  is  not  with  much  credulity  I  listen  to 
any,  when  they  speak  evil  of  those  whom  tliey  are 
going  to  plunder.  I  rather  suspect  that  vices  are 
feigned  or  exaggerated,  when  profit  is  looked  for 
in  their  punishment.  An  enemy  is  a  bad  witness: 
a  robber  is  a  worse.  Vices  and  abuses  tlicre  were 
undoubtedly  in  that  order,  and  must  be.  .  It  was 
an  old  establishment,  and  not  frequenllv  revised. 
But  I  saw  no  crimes  in  the  individuals  thai  merited 
confiscation  of  their  substance,  nor  those  crue^  in- 
sults and  degradations,  and  that  unnaturdl  per- 
secution, which  have  been  substituted  in  the  place 
of  meliorating  regulation. 

If  lliere  had  been  any  just  cause  for  this  new, 
religious  persecution,  tlie  atheistick  libellers,  who 
act  as  trumpeters  to  animate  tlie  populace  to  plun- 
der, do  not  love  any  body  so  much  us  not  to  dwell 
with  complacence  on  tlie  vices  of  the  existing 
riergy.  This  they  have  not  done.  They  tind 
themselves  obliged  to  rake  into  the  histories  of  for- 
mer ages  (whirh  they  have  ransacked  with  a  ma- 
lignunt  and  proflicrute  industi\  )  for  every  instance 
of  o)>])rcs«i<in  ami  i>ersecution  which  ha*  liecn  mado 
by  that  IxmIv  or  in  iu  favour,  in  order  to  justify, 
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VDOIl  very  iinqjiiluus,  Ijccause  very  illoLfical,  prin- 
ciples of  reUiliuition,  their  own  jjersceutions,  aiut 
their  owji  cruelties.  After  destroy  ins;  all  oilier 
genealogies  and  family  distinctions,  they  invent 
a  sort  of  pedigree  of  crimes.  It  is  not  very  just 
to  chastise  men  for  the  offences  of  their  natural 
ancestors  :  but  to  take  the  fiction  of  ancestry  in 
a  corporate  succession,  as  a  g^round  for  punishing^ 
men  who  have  no  relation  to  guilty  acts,  except  in 
names  and  general  descriptiotis,  is  a  sort  of  reiine- 
nicnt  in  injustice  belonging  to  the  philosophy  of 
this  enlightened  tvge.  The  Assembly  punishes  men, 
iiiuny,  if  not  most,  of  whom  abhor  the  violent  con- 
duct of  ccclesiasticks  in  former  limes  as  much  as 
<hiMr  present  persecutors  can  do,  and  who  wonid 
ln'  as  loud  and  as  strong  in  the  expression  of  that 
sense,  if  they  were  not  well  aware  of  the  pur]Krses 
for  which  all  this  declamation  is  employed. 

Cor|>orate  bodies  are  immortal  fur  the  good  of 
the  members,  but  not  for  their  punishment.  Na- 
tions themselves  are  such  corporations.  As  well 
Uiight  we  in  England  think  of  waging  inexpiable 
war  upon  all  Frenchmen  for  the  evils  which  they 
have  brought  upon  us  in  llic  several  periods  of  our 
mutual  hostilities.  Ynii  mtsjht,  on  vour  part,  think 
yourselves  justified  in  falling  upon  all  Englishmen 
on  account  of  the  nnpfiralloled  calamities  brought 
upon  the  [leople  of  France  hv  llie  unjust  invasions 
ol  our  Henries  and  our  Edwards.  Indeed  we 
should  be  tnulually  justified  in  this  exterminatory 
war  upon  each  other,  fuli  as  mucli  as  you  are  in 
the  unprovoked  persecution  of  your  present  coun- 
trymen, on  account  of  the  conduct  of  men  of  the 
same  name  in  other  times. 

Wc  do  not  draw  the  moral  lessons  we  migh 
from  history.  On  the  contrary,  without  care  it 
may  be  used  to  vitiate  our  minds  and  to  destroy 
t<ur  happiness.  In  history  a  great  volume  is  un- 
rolled for  our  instruction,  drawing  tlie  materials 
of  future  wisdom  from  the  past  errours  and  infir- 
mities of  mankind.  It  may,  in  the  perversion, 
serve  for  a  magazine,  furnishing  ofFensive  and 
defensive  weapons  for  parties  in  church  and  state, 
and  supplying  the  means  of  keeping  alive,  or 
reviving,  dissensions  and  animosities,  and  adding 
fuel  to  civil  fury.  History  consists,  for  the  greater 
part,  of  the  miseries  brought  upon  the  world  by 
pride,  ambition,  avarice,  revenge,  lust,  sedition, 
liV|>ocrisy,  iingoverned  zeal,  and  all  the  train  of 
disorderly  apjx-'tites,  which  shake  the  publick  with 
I  he  same 


-"  tnmblous  ttonm  that  ton 


"  Tht  p-ivdte  state,  itiui  rauitr  life  unsircct." 

These  vices  arc  tFic  anises  of  those  storms.  Reli- 
gion, morals,  laws,  prerogatives,  privileges,  lilicr- 
1  ies,  rights  of  men,  are  the  pretexts.  The  pretexts 
are  always  fan  ml  in  some  s|>ecious  appearance  of 
*  real  good.  You  wonld  not  secure  men  from 
tvranny  and  sedition,  by  rooting  out  of  the  mind 
!he  principles  to  whiclijlu-sr  fraudulent  pretexts 
apply  f  If  vuii  did,  you  W(Uild  root  out  every  thing 
lliiil  is  valuable  in  the  hunnin  breast.  As  these 
«re  the  prelcxts.  so  the  ordinary  actors  and  instru- 


ments in  great  publick  evils  are  kings, 
gist  rates,  senates,  parliaments,  nationiil 
judges,  and  captains.  You  would  n 
evil  by  resolving,  that  there  should 
monarchs,  nor  ministers  of  state,  nor  of 
no  interpreters  of  law  ;  no  general 
publick  councils.  You  mig'fat  change  tin 
The  tilings  in  some  shape  must  remain. 
qitnntum  of  power  must  always  exist 
munity,  in  some  hands,  and  under  so 
tion.  Wise  men  will  apply  their  reuirdi 
not  to  names;  to  the  causes  cf  evil 
pfrmanent,  not  to  the  occasional  organj 
they  act,  and  the  transitory  modes  in  yrhk 
apT>ear.  Otlierwisc  you  will  be  wise  hwi 
a  loul  in  practice.  Seldom  have  two  aj^! 
fashion  in  their  pretexts  and  the  auuB 
mischief.  Wickedness  is  a  little  more i 
Whilst  you  are  discussing  fashion, 
gone  by.  The  very  same  vice  assui 
The  spirit  transmigrates ;  and,  far 
principle  of  life  by  the  change  of  its  apM 
is  renovated  in  its  new  organs  with  the  bl 
of  a  juvenile  activity.  It  walks  abroodj 
nues  its  ravages,  wliilst  you  are  gibbelii 
case,  or  demolishing  llie  tomb.  You 
yourselves  with  ghosts  and  apparitions,  i 
house  is  the  haunt  of  robbers.  It  is  ihi 
those,  who,  attending  only  to  the  sliell  a 
history,  think  they  are  wag^ing  war  w 
ranee,  pride,  and  cruelty,  whilsi, 
of  abhorring  the  ill  principles  of  aaikp 
ties,  they  are  authorizing  and  feeding 
odious  vices  in  different  factions, 
in  worse. 

Your  citizens  of  Paris  formerly  htd 
selves  as  tlie  ready  instrument*  lo  sli 
followers  of  Calvin,  at  tlie  infamous  i 
St.  Bartholomew.  What  should  wp^ajtO 
could  think  of  retaliating  on  the  Parni 
day  the  abominations  and  liorrours  of 
They  are  indeed  brought  to  abhor  tkat 
Ferocious  as  they  Jire,  it  is  not  ddlicult 
them  dislike  if,  because  tlie  politiciGinsifl 
able  teachers  have  no  interest  in  givmy 
sions  exactly  the  same  direction.  Sli 
they  find  it  their  interest  to  keep  Uie  n 
dispositions  alive.  It  was  but  Uie  othi 
they  cau^d  this  very  massacre  to 
stage  for  the  diversion  of  the  dei 
who  committed  it.  In  this  t 
produced  the  cardinal  of  Lorrain*;  in  M 
function,  ordering  general  slf"'  ^' 
spectacle  intended  to  make  ' 
persecution,  and  Inatli  theeffu*i".i  i. 
it  was  to  teach  tlicin  to  jwrsecute  tl 
it  was  to  excite  them,  bv  r.' 
lour  of  their  clergy,  to  an 
to  destruction  an  ortler,  wluch,  it  il 
at  all,  ought  to  exist  not  onlv  to 
reverence.  It  was  to  stimulate  thrtr 
tites,  (which  one  wonld  think  hi 
sufficiently,)  by  variety  and  «• 
■pitckeu  them  to  an  atertneas  in 
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es,  if  it  should  suit  the  purpose  of  the 
of  the  day.  An  assembly,  in  which  sal 
ude  of  priests  and  prelates,  was  obliged  to 
is  indig-iiity  at  its  door.  The  author  was  not 
the  gallics,  nor  Uie  players  to  the  house  of 
ji.  Not  lung  after  this  exhibition,  tliose 
came  forward  to  the  assembly  to  elaitn  the 
at  very  religion  whirh  they  h  id  dared  to 
and  to  shew  their  prostitutpd  Faces  in  the 
rwrhiUt  the  archbishop  of  Pari.s,  whose  func- 
bs  known  to  his  people  only  by  bis  prayers 
Kiedictions,  and  his  wealth  only  by  alms,  is 
MLo  abandon  his  house,  and  to  Hy  from  his 
|tts  from  raii'enoiis  wolves.)  because,  tndy,  in 
libcnt}i  century,  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine  was 
[  and  a  murderer.* 

h  is  the  eftiect  of  the  perversion  of  history, 
ftse,  who,  for  the  same  nefarious  purposes, 
fcervcrted  every  other  part  of  learning.  But 
who  will  stand  upon  that  elevation  of  reason, 
I  places  centuries  under  our  eye,  and  brinc^s 
(to  the  true  |x>iiit  of  compaiisfin,  wljich  ob- 
little  names,  and  elTaces  tlie  colours  of  little 
li,  and  to  which  nothing;  can  ascend  but  the 
lod  n)oral  quality  of  human  .tctions,  will  say 
teachers  of  the  Palais  Royal, — the  cardinal 
rraine  was  the  murderer  of  the  sixteenth 
y,  yon  have  the  glory  of  being;  the  mur- 
in  the  eighteenth  ;  and  this  is  the  only 
Dce  between  you.  But  history,  in  the  nine- 
century,  better  understood,  and  better  era- 
,  will,  I  trust,  tejich  a  civilized  posterity  to 
llie  misdeedB  of  both  these  barbarous  ages, 
,  teach  future  priests  and  magistrates  not  to 
te  u|K>n  tJie  speculative  and  inactive  atheists 
pre  times,  the  enormities  committed  by  the 
It  praciical  zealots  imd  furious  fanaticks  of 
Ktched  errour,  which,  in  its  quiescent  state, 
D  than  punished,  whenever  it  is  embraced, 
iteach  posterity  not  to  make  war  upon  eitJier 
n  or  philosophy,  for  the  abuse  which  the 
pilcji  of  bitth  have  made  of  the  two  most 
►le  blessinirs  conferred  upon  us  by  the  bounty 
l»niverstil  Patron,  who  in  all  things  eminently 
IB  and  protects  the  race  of  man. 
Dur  clergy,  or  any  clergy,  should  shew  them- 
vieious  beyond  the  fair  bounds  allowed  to 
i  inhriiiitv.  and  to  those  professional  fauhs 
can  hardly  be  separated  from  professional 
I,  tliout^h  tlieir  vices  never  can  countenattce 
ferciM  uf  oppression,  I  do  admit,  that  they 
naturally  have  the  effect  of  abating  very 
of  our  indignation  against  the  tyrants  who 
1  measure  and  justice  in  their  punishment, 
^low  ui  rlcri^ymen,  through  all  their  divi- 
Aome  tenaciousness  of  their  own  opinion, 
pverflowmgs  of  zeal  for  its  propagation, 
|>reddcction  to  their  own  state  and  office,. 
Utarhinent  to  the  interest  of  their  own  corps, 
Keferenne  to  those  who  listen  with  docdity 
ir  doctrines,  beyond  thn»e  who  scorn  antl 
^tbern.      I  allow  all  ihin.  because  1  am  a  man 

1 1*  on  ■  auppcMltion  ni  the  trutit  of  llii«  itory,  tnit  he 
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who  Itave  to  deal  wiJi  men,  and  who  would  not, 
through  a  violence  of  toleration,  run  into  the 
greatest  of  ail  intolerance.  I  must  bear  with  in- 
firmities until  they  fester  into  crimes. 

Undoubtedly,  the  natural  progress  of  the  pas- 
sions, from  frailty  to  vice,  ought  to  be  prevented 
by  a  watchful  eye  and  a  firm  hand.  But  is  it  true 
that  the  bmly  of  your  clergy  had  past  those  limits 
of  a  just  allowance  ?  From  the  general  style  of 
your  late  publications  of  all  sorts,  one  would  be 
led  to  believe  that  your  clergy  in  France  were 
a  sort  of  monstei-s ;  an  horrible  com{)osition  of 
superstition,  ignorance,  sloth,  fraud,  avarice,  and 
tyranny.  But  is  this  true  ?  Is  it  true,  that  the  lapse 
of-time,  the  cessation  of  conflicting  interests,  tlie 
woefid  experience  of  the  evils  resulting  from  parly 
rage,  have  had  no  sort  of  influence  gradually  to 
meliorate  their  minds  ?  Is  it  true,  that  they  were 
daily  renewing  invasions  on  the  civil  power. 
troubling  tlie  domestick  quiet  of  their  country,  and 
rendering  the  opcriitions  of  its  gnvornment  feeble 
and  precarious  ?  Is  it  true,  tliat  the  clergy  of  our 
times  have  pressed  down  the  luity  with  an  iron 
hand,  and  were,  in  all  places,  lighting  up  the  firct 
of  a  savage  persecution  ?  Did  thev  bv  every  fraud 
endeavour  to  encrease  tlieir  estates  i  Diil  they  use 
to  exceed  the  due  demands  on  estates  that  were 
their  own  ?  Or,  rigidly  screwing  up  right  into 
wrong,  did  they  convert  a  legal  claim  into  a  vexa- 
tious extortion  (  When  not  possessed  of  power, 
were  tiiey  filled  with  the  vices  of  thoao  who  envy 
it  ?  Were  they  inflamed  with  a  violent,  litigious 
spirit  of  controversy  ?  Goaded  on  with  tlie  ambi- 
tion of  intellectual  sovereignty,  were  tliey  ready 
to  fly  in  the  face  of  all  magistracy,  to  fire  churches, 
to  massacre  the  priest£  of  other  descriptions,  to 
pull  down  altars,  and  to  make  their  way  over  the 
ruins  of  subverted  governments  to  an  empire  of 
doctrine,  sometimes  flattering,  sometimes  forcing, 
the  consciences  of  men  from  the  jurisdicLiou  of 
pnblick  institutions  into  a  submission  to  their  per- 
sonal authority,  beginning  with  a  claim  of  hbcrty, 
and  ending  with  an  abuse  of  power  ? 

These,  or  some  of  these,  were  tlie  vices  objected, 
and  not  wholly  without  foundation,  to  several  of 
the  churchmen  of  former  times,  who  belonged  to 
the  two  great  parties,  which  then  divided  and 
distracted  Europe. 

If  there  was  in  France,  as  in  other  countries 
there  visibly  is,  a  great  abatement,  ratiicr  than  any 
encrease  of  these  vices,  instead  of  loading  tlie 
present  clergy  Miih  tlie  crimes  of  other  men,  and 
the  odious  cimracter  of  other  times,  in  common 
equity  they  ought  to  be  praised,  encouraged,  and 
su[)ported,  in  Uieir  departure  from  a  spirit  which 
disgrnced  their  predecessors,  and  for  having  as- 
sumed a  temper  of  mmd  and  manners  more  suit- 
able to  their  sacred  function. 

Wfien  ray  occasions  took  me  into  France,  to- 
wards the  ch>*e  of  the  late  reign,  the  clergy,  undrr 
all  their  forms,  engaged  a  runsidcrablc  part  of  my 
curiosity.     So  far  from  finding  (except  from  one 
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get  of  men,  not  then  very  nuraeroua  thougli  very 
active)  the  complaints  and  clisconlenls  against  tlmt 
body,  which  some  publications  had  given  me 
reason  to  expect,  I  perceived  little  or  no  piiblfck 
or  private  uneasiness  on  llieir  account.  On  further 
examination,  I  found  tlie  clerg^y.in  eccneral,  persons 
of  moderate  minds  and  decorous  manners ;  I  in- 
clude the  seculars,  and  the  regulars  of  both  sexes. 
I  had  not  tlie  (j^ood  fortune  to  know  a  great  many 
of  line  parochial  clergy  :  but  in  general  I  received 
a  perfectly  gootl  account  of  their  morals,  and  of 
their  attention  to  their  duties.  With  some  of  the 
higher  clergy  I  had  a  personal  acquaintance  ;  and 
of  the  rest  in  that  clasu,  a  very  good  means  of 
information.  They  were,  almost  all  of  them, 
persons  of  noble  birth.  They  resembled  others  of 
their  own  rank  ;  and  where  there  was  any  diflcr- 
ence,  it  was  in  tlieir  favour.  They  were  more 
fully  educated  than  the  military  noblesse  ;  so  as  by 
no  means  to  disgrace  their  profession  by  ignorance, 
or  by  want  of  fitness  for  the  exercise  of  their  au- 
thority. They  seemed  to  me,  beyond  the  clerical 
ciiaraeter,  liberal  and  ojien ;  with  the  hearts  of 
gentlemen,  and  menof  honour;  neither  insolent  nor 
servile  in  llicir  manners  and  conduct.  They  seemed 
to  me  rather  a  superiour  class;  a  set  of  men, 
amongst  whom  you  would  not  be  surprised  to  find 
a  Fenelon.  I  saw  among  the  clergy  in  Paris  (many 
of  the  description  are  not  to  be  met  with  any 
where)  men  of  great  learning  and  candour ;  and  I 
had  reason  to  l>elicve,  that  this  description  was  not 
confined  to  Paris.  What  I  found  in  other  places, 
I  know  was  accidental ;  and  therefore  to  be  pre- 
sumed a  fair  sample.  1  spent  a  few  days  in  a  pro- 
vincial town,  where,  in  the  absence  of  the  bishop, 
I  passed  ray  evenings  with  three  clergymen,  his 
vicars-general,  jjcrsons  who  would  have  done  ho- 
nour to  any  church.  They  were  all  well  informed ; 
two  of  them  of  deep,  general,  and  extensive  eru- 
dition, ancient  and  modern,  oriental  and  western  ; 
particularly  in  their  own  profe^^sion.  They  had  a 
more  extensive  knowledge  of  our  Etigiish  divines 
than  I  exj}ected  ;  and  thev  entered  into  the  genius 
of  those  writers  with  a  critical  accuracy.  One  of 
these  gentlemen  is  since  dead,  the  Abbe  Morangis. 
I  pay  this  tribute,  without  reluctance,  to  the  me- 
mory of  that  noble,  reverend,  learned,  and  ex- 
cellent person  ;  and  I  should  do  tl>e  same,  with 
equal  cheerfulness,  to  the  merits  of  the  others, 
who  1  believe  are  still  living,  if  1  did  not  fear  to 
hurt  those  whom  I  am  unable  to  serve. 

Some  of  these  ecclesiasticks,  of  rank,  are,  by  all 
titles,  persons  deserving  of  general  respect.  They 
are  deserving  of  gratitude  from  mr,  and  from 
many  English.  If  this  letter  should  ever  come 
into  their  hands,  I  hope  they  will  believe  there 
are  those  of  our  nation  who  feel  for  llieir  unme- 
rited fall,  and  for  the  cruel  confiscation  of  tlieir 
fortunes,  with  no  common  sensibility.  What  I 
«ay  of  them  is  a  testimony,  »»  far  as  one  feeble 
voice  can  go,  which  I  owe  to  truth.  Whenever 
the  question  of  this  unnatural  persecution  is  con- 
cerned, I  will  pay  it.  No  one  shall  prevent  me 
from  bcin^  just  and  grateful.     The  time  is  fitted 


for  the  duty  :  and  it  is  particularty 
shew  our  justice  and  gratitude,  wh« 
have  deserved  well  of  us  and  of  n 
labouring  under  popular  obloquy,  m 
cutions  of  oppressive  power. 

You  had  before  your  Revolution  ■] 
dred  and  twenty  bishops.  A  few 
men  of  eminent  sanctity,  and  charity 
When  we  talk  of  the  heroick,  of  cou 
rare  virtue.  I  believe  the  instance* 
depravity  may  be  as  rare  amongst  th 
of  transcendent  goodness.  Exampl 
and  of  licentiousne-ss  may  be  picked  ( 
question  it,  by  those  who  delig-ht  in  ill 
tion  which  leads  to  such  discoveries, 
old  as  I  am  will  not  lie  astonished  tin 
every  description,  do  not  lead  that  p( 
self-denial,  with  regard  to  wealth  or 
which  is  wished  for  by  all,  by  some 
by  none  exacted  with  more  rigour, 
who  are  the  most  attentive  to  their 
or  the  most  indulgent  to  their  own  pasN 
I  was  in  France,  I  am  certain  tnal  t 
of  vicious  prelates  was  not  gnfat.  0( 
viduals  among  them,  not  distiaguiala 
regularity  of  their  lives,  made  sorm  i 
their  want  of  the  severe  virtues,  in  their 
of  the  liberal ;  and  were  endowe<l  wit 
wljich  made  them  useful  in  tl>e  c 
1  am  told,  that,  with  few  exce 
Sixteenth  had  been  more  attentive  to 
his  promotions  to  tliat  rank,  than 
predecessor  ;  and  I  believe  (as 
form  has  prevailed  through  llie 
it  may  be  true.  But  tlie  present  niling 
shewn  a  disposition  only  to  plunder 
It  has  punished  all  prelates  ;  which 
the  vicious,  at  least  in  point  of  rcpo 
made  a  degrading  pensionary  eslnbl 
which  no  man  of  liberal  ideas  or  li 
will  destine  his  children.  It  must 
lowest  clasaes  of  the  people.  As  witli  \n* 
feriour  clergy  are  not  numerous  en- 
duties  ;  as  these  duties  are,  bt-^ 
minute  and  toilsome,  as  you  hav*:- 
classes  of  clergy  at  their  ease,  in  i 
of  science  or  enidition  can  exist  ii' 
church.  To  complete  the  projcf  r 
least  attention  to  tlie  riehts  of  patri  ; 
biy  has  provided  in  future  an  elertr. 
arrangement  which  will  dnve  out 
profession  all  men  of  sobriety ;  all 
tcn<l  to  independence  in  their  funrtit 
duct :  and  which  will  throw  the  win 
tlie  publick  mind  into  tlie  hand*  of 
tious,  hold,  crafty,  fnctioiis,  flat 
of  such  condition  and  sucli  ha 
make  their  contemptible  pensiuos 
of  which  the  st  if  tend  of  an  ttxc'v 
and  honcurnblo)  an  object  of  low  anil 
triguc.  Those  officers,  whom  they 
are  to  be  elected  to  a  pnivr^ion 
mean,  through  the  same  ;■ 
ing  arts,)  by  men  of  all  • 
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be  invented.     The  new  lawgivers 

ined  any  tiling:  whatsoever  con- 

ualificalions,  relative  eitJier  to  doc- 

als ;   no  more  than  they  have  done 

the  subordinate  clersjy  :  nor  does  it 

it  both  the  higher  and  the  lower  may, 

ion,  practise  or  preach  any  mode  of 

(gion  that  they  please.     I  do  not 

jurisdiction  of  bishops  over  their 

is  to  be »  or  whether  tliey  are  to  have 

ion  at  all. 

^H||^  seetns  to  me,  that  this  new 
^Hnishmcnt  is  intended  only  to  be 
pd  preparatory  to  the  utter  abolition, 
f  its  forms,  of  the  christian  religion, 
}f  minds  of  men  are  prepared  for  this 
"nst  it,  by  the  accomplish  ment  of  the 
e  its  ministers  into  universal  con- 
who  will  not  believe,  that  the  phi- 
ticks,  who  guide  in  these  matters, 
rtained  such  a  design,  are  utterly 
lieir  character  and  proceedings.  These 
0  not  scniple  to  avow  their  opinion, 
In  subsist  without  any  religion  better 
>;  and  that  they  are  able  to  supply 
buy  good  which  may  be  in  it,  by  a 
ir  own — namely,  by  a  sort  of  educa- 
te imagined,  founded  in  a  knowledge 
it  wants  of  men;  progresaiTely  car- 
llightencd  self-interest,  which,  when 
6d,  they  tell  us,  will  identify  with  an 
'enlarged  and  puhtick.  The  scheme 
lion  has  been  long  known.  Of  late 
mh  it  (as  they  have  got  an  entirely 
lature  of  technical  terms)  by  the  name 
Education. 

Ir  partisans  in  England  (to  whom  I 

be  very  inconsiderate  conduct,  than 

rtyect  in  this  detestable  design)  will 

Ir  in  the  pillage  of  the  eccK^^iasticks, 

Irtxlurtion  of  »  principle  of  popular 

>ur  bishopricks  ami  parochial  cures, 

present  condition  of  the  world,  would 

Drruption  of  the  church  ;  the  utter 

Iricnl  character  ;  the  most  dangerous 

b  state  ever  received  through  a  mis- 

tengemenl  of  religion.     I  know  well 

Hie   bishopricks    and    cures,    under 

lignoral  patronage,  as  now  they  are 

Id  as  they  have  been  lately  in  France, 

I  acquired  by  unworthy   methods ; 

mode  of  ecclesiastical  canvass  sub- 

nitely  more  surely  and  more  gener- 

evil  arts  of  low  ambition,  which, 

and  through  greater  numbers,  will 

lief  in  proportion. 

,  who  nave  robbed  the  clergy,  think 

easily  reconcile  their  conduct  to  all 

ns  :  because  the  clergy,  whom  they 

dercd,  degraded,  and  given  over  to 

scorn,   are   of   the   Roman  Catho- 

their  own   pretended  persuasion, 

it  that  some  miserable  bigots  will 

'^  as  elsewhere,  who  hate 


sects  and  parties  different  from  their  own,  more 
than  they  love  the  substance  of  religion  ;  and  who 
are  more  angry  with  those  who  differ  from  tlieui 
in  their  particular  plans  and  systems,  than  dis- 
pleased with  those  who  attack  tlie  foundation  of 
our  common  hope.  These  men  will  write  and 
speak  on  the  subject  in  the  manner  that  Ls  to  be 
expected  from  their  temper  and  character.  Burnet 
says,  that,  when  he  was*  iji  France,  in  the  year| 
1683,  "  die  method  which  carried  over  the  men 

"  of  the  finest  parts  to  popery  was  this they 

"  brouight  themselves  to  doubt  of  the  whole  chria- 
"  tian  religion.  When  that  was  once  done,  it 
"  seemed  a  more  indirterent  thing  of  what  side  or 
"  form  they  continued  outwardly."  If  this  was 
then  the  ccclesiastick  policy  of  France,  it  is  what 
they  have  since  but  too  much  reason  to  repent  of. 
They  preferred  atheism  to  a  form  of  religion  not 
agreeable  to  their  ideas.  Tliey  succeeded  in  de- 
stroying that  form  ;  and  atheism  has  succeeded  in 
(destroying  them.  I  can  readily  give  credit  to 
Burnet's  story;  because  I  have  observed  too  much 
of  a  similar  spirit  (for  a  little  of  it  is  "  much 
"  too  much")  amongst  ourselves.  The  humour, 
however,  is  not  general. 

The  teachers  who  reformed  our  religion  in  Eng- 
land bore  no  sort  of  resemblance  to  your  present 
reforming  doctors  in  Paris.  Perhaps  Uiey  were 
(like  those  whom  they  opposed)  ratJier  more  than 
could  be  wished  under  the  influence  of  a  party 
spirit ;  but  they  were  most  sincere  believers  ;  men 
of  iJie  most  fer>'ent  an<l  exalted  piety ;  ready  to  i 
die  (as  some  of  tliem  did  die)  like  true  heroes  inj 
defence  of  their  particular  ideas  of  Christianity; 
as  they  would  with  ec^ual  fortitude,  and  more 
cheerfully,  for  that  stock  of  general  truth,  for  the 
branches  of  which  thev  contended  with  tlieir 
blood.  Tlicse  men  would  have  disavowed  with 
horrour  those  wretches  who  claimed  a  fellowship 
with  them  upon  no  other  titles  tJian  those  of  tlieir 
having  pillaged  the  persons  with  whom  tliey  main- 
tained controversies,  and  their  having  despiwd 
the  common  religion,  for  the  purity  of  which  they 
exerted  tliemselves  with  a  zeal,  which  unequivo- 
cally bespoke  their  highest  reverence  for  the  sub- 
stance of  that  system  which  they  wished  to  reform^  | 
Many  of  their  descendants  have  retained  the  same 
real,  but  (as  less  engaged  in  conflict)  with  more 
moderation.  They  do  not  forget  that  justice  and 
mercy  are  substantial  parts  of  religion.  Impious 
men  do  not  recommend  themselves  to  their  com- 
munion by  iniquity  and  cruelty  towards  any  de- 
scription of  their  fellow-creatures. 

We  hear  these  new  teachers  continually  boast*  I 
ing  of  their  spirit  of  toleration.     That  those  per- 
sons should  tolerate  all  opinions,  who  think  nooftj 
to  be  of  estimation,  is  a  matter  of  small  merit. 
Fqual  neglect    is  not   impartial   kindness.      The  J 
species  of  benevolence,  which  arises  from  contempt, 
is  no  true  charity.     There  are  in   England  abun- 
dance of  men  who  tolerate  in  tlie  true  spirit  oti 
toleration.     They  think  the  dogmas  of  reli(non, 
though  in  different  degrees,  are  all  of  monienl ; 
and  that  amongst  them  there  is,  as  amonest  all 


denomtnatioT),  are  included.  It  is  impossible  for 
nie  to  say  what  may  be  the  character  of  every 
description  of  men  amongst  ns.  But  I  speak  for 
the  greater  part;  and  for  tiiem,  I  must  tell  you, 
that  sacrtlece  is  no  part  of  their  doctrine  of  g'ood 
works ;  that,  so  far  from  callini^  you  into  tlieir 
foHowsIiip  on  sucli  title >  if  yotir  professors  are  ad- 
mitted to  their  commwnion,  they  must  carefully 
conceal  their  doctrine  of  the  lawfulness  of  the 
proscription  of  innocent  men  ;  and  that  they  must 
make  restitution  of  all  stolen  goods  whatsoever. 
Till  then  they  are  none  of  ours. 

You  may  suppose  that  we  do  not  approve  your 
confiscation  of  the  revenues  of  bishops,  and  deans, 
and  chapter?,  and  parochial  elerpry  possessing  inde- 
pendent estates  arising  from  land,  because  we  have 
the  same  sort  of  establishment  in  England.  That 
objection,  yon  will  say,  cannot  hold  as  to  the  con- 
fiscation of  the  goods  of  monks  and  nwns,  and  the 
abolition  of  their  order.  It  is  true  that  this  par- 
ticular part  of  your  general  confiscation  does  not 
aflect  England,  as  a  precedent  in  point :  but  the 
reason  applies,  and  it  goes  a  great  way.  The  long 
parliament  ronfiscited  the  lands  of  deans  and 
chapters  in  England  on  the  same  ideas  upon  which 
your  assembly  set  to  sale  the  lands  of  the  monas- 
tick  orders.  But  it  is  in  the  principle  of  injustice 
that  the  danger  lies,  and  :iot  in  the  description  of 
persons  on  whom  it  is  first  exeieised.  I  see,  in  a 
country  very  near  us,  a  course  of  policy  pursued, 
which  sets  justice,  the  common  concern  of  man- 
kind, at  defiance.  With  the  National  Assembly  of 
France,  possession  ts  nothing,  law  and  usage 
are  notfiing.  I  see  the  National  Assembly  openly 
reprobate  the  doctrine  of  prescription,  which  one 
of  the  greatest  of  their  own  lawyers  *  tells  us,  with 
preat  truth,  is  n  nart   nf  !hr>   \uw   nf  nsitrirp       Ho 


kine^om.  They  have  compelled  all 
transactions  of  commerce,  in  the  dt^pM 
in  civil  dealing,  and  through  the  who 
II ion  of  life,  to  accept  as  perfect  pal 
good  and  lawful  tender,  the  symb« 
speculations  on  a  projected  sale  of  dii 
What  vestiges  of  lil>erly  or  property 
left  ?  Tlie  tenant-right  of  a  cabbage^ 
year's  interest  in  a  hovel,  the  goodwMfl 
house  or  a  baker's  shop,  the  very  sfaj^^| 
structive  property,  are  more  ceremoni 
in  our  parliament,  than  with  you  Ibe 
most  valuable  landed  possessions,  in  tli« 
the  most  respectable  personages,  or  than 
body  of  the  monied  and  romuiercial 
your  country.  We  entertain  a  high 
the  legislative  authority  :  but  we  Iti 
dreamt  that  parliaments  had  any  right 
to  violate  properly,  to  overrule  presd 
to  force  a  currency  of  their  own  ficlj 

rilace  of  that  which  is  real,  and  reoogal 
aw  of  nations.  But  you,  who  began 
to  submit  to  the  most  moderate 
ended  by  establishing  an  unheard-of 
I  tind  the  ground  upon  which  your  i 
go  is  this ;  that  indeed  their  proceed! 
not  be  supfKjrted  in  a  court  of  justice j 
the  rules  of  prescription  cannot  bii 
assembly. +  So  that  this  legislali 
a  free  nation  sits,  not  for  tl>e  » 
the  destruction,  of  property,  and 
only,  bitf  of  every  rule  and  maxira 
it  stability,  and  of  those  mslntmenCt 
alone  give  it  circulation. 

When  the  anabaptists  of  Munster. 
tcenth  century,  had  filled  Gerniauy 

sinn    hv  ihpir  svelpm 


publick  resort  in  Paris,  These  writintjs 
m%  have  lilted  t!ie  jjopiilace  with  ii  btack 
e  atrocity  of  mind,  whicli  supersedes  in 
common  feelinjis  of  nature,  as  well  as 
ents  of  morality  and  relipon  ;  insomuch 
!  wretches  are  induced  to  bear  with  a 
ience  the  intolerable  distresses  brought 
y  bv  the  violent  convulsions  and  permu- 
at  Imvc  been  made  in  property- '  The 
iroselytism  attends  tliiii  spirit  of  fanati- 
cy  have  societies  to  cabal  anil  correspond 
n<l  abroad  for  the  propagahon  of  their 
.l>e  republick  of  Berne,  one  of  the  Iiap- 
most  prosperous,  and  the  best  governed 
upon  earth,  is  one  of  the  threat  objects, 
truction  of  which  they  aim.  I  anj  told 
in  sotne  measure  succeeded  in  sowing^ 
seeds  of  discontent.  They  are  busy 
t  Germany,  Spain  and  Italy  have  not 
led.  England  is  not  left  out  of  the 
isive  scheme  of  their  mali^:nant  charity  : 
ngland  we  find  those  who  stretch  out 
t  to  them,  who  recommend  their  example 
B  than  one  pulpit,  and  who  choose,  in 
I  One  periodical  nieeting,  publickly  to 
1  wil}i  them,  to  applaud  them,  and  to 
I  up  as  objects  for  imitation  ;  who  re- 
n  Uiem  tokens  of  confraternity,  and 
consecrated  amidst  their  rites  and  mys- 
who  suggest  to  tlieni  leagues  of  per- 
n'ty,  at  die  very  time  when  the  power, 
our  constitution  has  exclusively  dele- 
federative  capacity  nf  this  kingdom. 
It  expedient  lo  make  war  upon  them. 
t  the  confiscation  of  our  chiircl)  propertv 
example  in  France  tliat  I  dread,  though 
is  would  be  no  triBing  evil.  The  great 
my  solicitude  is,  lest  it  should  ever  be 
1  ID  England  as  Uie  policy  of  a  slate  to 
ource  in  cofifiscations  of  any  kind  ;  or 
one  description  of  citizens  should  be 
•  regard  any  of  the  others  as  their  proper 
ttiont  arc   wading  deeper   ami  deeper 

Kof  boundless  debt.     Publick  debts, 
were  a  security  to  governments,  bv 
many  in  the  publick  tranquillity,  are 
heir  excess  to  become  the  nteans  of  their 
If  governments  provide   fur   these 


debts  by  heavy  im]K>sitions,  they  perish  by  b*--* 
coming  odious  lo  the  people.  If  they  do  nut  pm- 
vide  for  them,  they  will  be  undone  by  the  efibrls 
of  the  most  dangerous  of  all  parties ;  I  mean  ai) 
extensive,  discontented  monted  interest,  injured 
and  not  destroyed.  The  men  who  compose  this 
interest  Inok  for  their  sccurtty,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  the  fidelity  of  government ;  in  tlie  second,  to 
its  power.  If  they  find  the  old  governments  effete, 
worn  out,  and  with  their  springs  relaxed,  so  as 
not  to  be  of  suBicient  vigour  for  their  purposes, 
they  may  seek  new  ones  that  shall  be  possessed  of 
more  energy ;  and  this  energy  will  be  derived,  not 
from  an  acquisition  of  resources,  but  from  a  con- 
tempt of  justice.  Revolutions  are  favourable  to 
confiscation  ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  know  under 
what  obnoxious  names  the  next  confiscations  will 
be  authorized.  I  am  sure  that  the  principles  pre- 
dominant in  France  extend  to  very  many  persons, 
and  descriptions  of  persons,  in  al!  countries,  who 
think  their  innoxious  indolence  their  security. 
This  kind  of  innocence  in  proprietors  may  be  ar- 
gued into  inutility  ;  and  inutility  into  an  unfitness 
tor  their  estates.  Many  parts  of  Ivuro[>e  are  in 
open  disorder.  In  many  others  there  is  a  hollow 
murmuring  under  ground  ;  a  confused  movement 
is  felt,  that  threatens  a  general  earthquake  in  the 
political  world.  Already  confederacies  and  cor- 
respondencies of  the  most  extraordinary  nature 
are  forming,  in  several  countries.^  In  such  a  state 
of  things  we  ought  to  hold  ourselves  upon  our 
guard.  In  all  mutations  (if  mutations  must  be) 
the  circuinstanoe  whicli  will  serve  most  lo  blunt 
the  edge  of  their  mischief,  and  lo  promote  wh.)t 
good  may  be  in  them,  is,  that  they  should  find  us 
with  our  minds  tenacious  of  justice,  and  lender  of 
property. 

But  it  will  be  arguerl,  that  tliis  confiscation  in 
France  ought  not  to  alarm  otiier  nations.  They 
say  it  is  not  made  from  wanton  rapacity;  that  it 
is  a  great  meastire  of  national  policy,  adopted  to 
remove  an  extensive,  inveterate,  superstitious  mis- 
chief. It  is  with  the  greatest  ditHculty  that  I  am 
able  to  separate  [Joliry  from  justice.  •lu.'itice  is 
itself  tlie  great  standing  [><jl)cy  of  civil  society  ; 
and  any  eminent  departure  from  it,  muk-r  any 
circumstances,  lies  under  the  suapiciun  of  being 
no  policy  at  all. 
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When  men  are  C'ticoumf^ed  to  pj  into  u  certain 
mode  of  life  by  the  existinsr  laws,  and  protected 
in  that  mode  as  in  a  lawful  occupation — when 
they  have  accommodated  all  their  ideas  and  all 
their  habits  to  it — when  the  law  had  lonfj  made 
their  adherence  to  its  rules  a  ground  of  reputation, 
and  their  departure  from  them  a  g^round  of  dis- 
grace and  even  of  penally — 1  am  stire  it  is  unjust 
in  leqi^islature,  by  an  arbitrary  act,  to  ofler  a  sud- 
den violence  to  tlieir  minds  and  their  ftn^ling^ ; 
forcibly  to  deg^rade  them  from  their  state  and 
condition,  and  to  stigmatize  with  shame  and  in- 
famy tfiat  character,  and  those  customs,  which 
before  l»ad  been  made  Uie  measure  of  their  hap- 
piness and  liunour.  If  to  this  be  added  an  ex- 
pulsion from  tJieir  habitations,  and  a  confiscation 
of  all  tboir  gijods,  I  am  not  sagacious  enough 
to  discover  how  this  despotick  sport,  made  of  the 
feelings,  consciences,  prejudices,  and  properties  of 
men,  can  be  discriminated  from  the  ran  test  tyranny. 

If  the  jimistice  of  the  course  pursued  in  France 
be  clear,  the  policy  of  the  measure,  that  is,  the 
publtck  benefit  to  be  expected  from  it,  ought  to 
be  at  least  as  evident,  and  at  least  as  important. 
To  a  man  who  acts  under  the  influence  of  no  pas- 
sion, who  has  nothing  in  view  in  his  projects  but 
the  publick  good,  a  great  diHerence  will  imme- 
diately strike  him  belween  what  policy  would 
dictate  on  the  original  introduction  of  such  insti- 
tutions, and  on  a  question  of  their  total  abolition, 
wliere  they  have  cast  tlicir  roots  wide  and  deep, 
and  where,  by  long  habit,  things  more  valuable 
than  themselves  are  so  adapted  to  them,  and  in  a 
manner  interwoven  with  them,  that  the  one  can- 
jiot  be  destroyed  without  notably  impairing  the 
other.  He  miglit  be  embarrassed  if  the  case  were 
really  such  as  sophisters  represent  it  in  their 
paltry  style  of  debating.  But  in  this,  as  in  most 
questions  of  state,  there  is  a  middle.  There  k 
something  else  than  the  mere  alternative  of  abso- 
lute destruction,  or  unrelbrmed  existence.  Spartam 
nactus  cs  ;  hanc  exorna.  This  is,  in  my  opinion,  a 
rule  of  profound  sense,  and  ought  never  to  depart 
from  llie  mind  of  an  honest  reformer.  1  cannot 
conceive  how  any  man  can  have  brought  himself 
to  that  pitch  of  presumption,  to  consider  his  coun- 
try as  nothing  but  carte  blanche,  u]xm  which  he 
may  scribble  whatever  he  pleases.  A  man  full  of 
warm,  speculative  benevolence  may  wish  his  so- 
ciety otherwise  constituted  than  he  finds  it ;  but  a 
good  patriot,  and  a  true  politician,  always  con- 
siders how  he  sliall  make  the  most  of  the  existing 
'  materials  of  lits  country.  A  disposition  to  pre- 
•erve,  and  an  ability  to  improve,  taken  together, 
would  be  my  standard  of  a  statesman.  Every 
thing  else  is  vulgar  in  the  conception,  perilous  in 
tlie  execution. 

There  are  moments  in  the  fortune  of  states, 
when  particular  men  are  called  to  make  improve- 
menLs,  by  great  mental  exertion.  In  those  mo- 
ments, even  when  they  seem  to  enjoy  the  confi- 
dence of  their  prince  and  country,  and  to  be 
invested  with  full  audiority,  they  have  not  always 
apt  instruments.     A  ftoliticiun,to  do  great  things, 


looks  for  a  power,  what  our  worknten 
chase ;  and  if  be  finds  that  power,  in 
mechanicks,  he  cannot  be  at  a  loss  to  a{ 
the  monastick   institutions,   in    my  o 
found  a  great  power  for  the  meclianism  ol 
benevolence.     There  were  revenues 
lick  direction ;  there  were   men  wholl 
and  dedicated  to  publick  purposes, 
other  tlian  publick  tiesi  and   publick 
men    without   the    possibility  of  con 
estate  of  the  community  into  a  pri 
men  denied  to  self-interests,  whose  a 
some  community  :  men  to  whom  pcreoi 
is  honour,  and  implicit  obedience 
place  of  freedom.     In  vain  shall  a  man 
possibility  of  making  such   things  w. 
them.     The  winds  blow  as  they  list, 
tiitions  are  the  products  of  euthus4asni 
the   instruments   of    wisdom.       W, 
create  materials ;  they  are  the  gifts 
chance ;  her  pride  is  in  tlie  use. 
existence  of  bodies  corporate  and 
are  things  particularly  suited  to  a  man 
long  views  ;  who  meditates  designs  Ui 
time  in  fasliioning,  and   which  propoM 
when  they  are  accomplislied.    He  is  not 
to  rank    high,  or  even  to    be  mentioi 
order  of  great  statesmen,  who,  having 
command  and  direction  of  such  a  pc 
in  tlie  wealth,  the  discipline,  and  the 
corporations,  as  those  whicli  you  have 
stroyed,  cannot  find  any  way  of  cofti 
the  great  and  lasting  benefit  of  his   ~ 
tlie  view  of  this  subject,  a  tlious 
themselves  to   a  contriving   mind 
any  power,  growing  wild   from  the  rani 
tive  force  of  the  human  mind,  is 
mount,  in  the  moral  world,  to  the 
tlie  apparently  active  properties  of  I 
material.     It  would  be  like  the  attempt 
(if  it  were  in  our  competence  to  d 
pansive  force  of  fixed  air  in  nitre, 
of  steam,  or  of  electricity,  or  of  m^ 
energies  always  existed  in  nature, 
always  discernible.     Tliey  seemed, 
unserviceable,  some  noxious,  some 
a  sport  to  children  ;  until  conteni| 
combining  with  practick  skill,  t 
nature,  subdued  them  to  use,  and 
at  once  the  most  powerful  and  the 
agents,  in  subservience  to  the 
signs  of  men.     Did  fifty  thousand 
mental  and  whose  bodily  labour  yoo 
and  so  many  hundred  thousand  a  jiHt\ 
nue,  which  was   neither   lazy  nor 
appear  too  big  for  your  abilities  to 
you  no  way  of  using  the  men  but  by 
monks  into  pensioners  ?  Had  you  no 
ing  the  revenue  to  account,  but  t)ii 
provident  resource  of  a  spendtlirift 
were  thus  destitute  of  mental  funih 
ing  is  in  its  natural  course.     Your 
not  understand  thetr  trade;  and 
sell  their  tools. 
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instiiutions  savour  of  supcrstilion  in 
irincipic  ;  and  iJiey  nourish  it  by  a  per- 
d  standing  inrtuerice.  Tliis  1  do  not 
pute  ;  but  lhisou;;ljt  not  to  liindcr  you 
^^  from  superstition  itself  any  resources 

tlience  be  furnished  for  the  publick 
You  derive  benefits  from  many  dis- 
id  many  passions  of  the  human  mind, 
jf  as  doubtful  a  colour,  in  the  moral 
crstition  itself.  It  was  your  business 
and  mitigate  every  thing  which  was 
this  passion,  as  in  nil  the  passions.  But 
on  the  greatest  of  all  possible  vices  ? 
ble  excess  I  think  it  becomes  a  very 

It  is.  however,  a  moral  subject ;  and 
dtnit^  of  all  degji-es  and  all  modifica- 
trstition  is  the  religion  of  feeble  minds ; 
ust  be  tolerated  in  an  intermixture  of 
trifling  or  some  enthusiastick  shape  or 
you  will  deprive  weak  minds  of  a  re- 
d  necessary  to  the  strongest.  The  body 
sli^on  consists,  to  be  sure,  in  obedience 

of  tlje  Sovereign  of  the  world :  in  a 
in  his  declarations ;  and  in  imitation  of 
IDS.  The  rest  is  our  own.  It  may  be 
to  the  great  end  ;  it  may  be  auxiliary. 

who  as  such,  are  not  ndmirerf,  (not 

least  of  (lie  Munera  Terra r)  are  not 
Lached  to  these  things,  nor  do  they  vto- 
them.  Wisdom  is  not  the  most  severe 
f  folly.  They  are  the  rival  follies, 
lally  wage  so  unrelenting  a  war ;  and 
i:  so  cruel  a  use  of  their  advantages,  as 
ppen  to  engage  the  immoderate  vulgar, 

side,  or  the  other,  in  their  quarrels. 
?ould  be  neiiter ;  but  if,  in  the  conten- 
tn  fond  attachment  and  fierce  aoti- 
erning  things  in  their  nature  not  made 
luch  heats,  a  prudent  man  were  obliged 

choice  of  what  errours  and  excesses 
Bin  he  would  condemn  or  bear,  per- 
ild  think  the  superstition  which  builds, 
tolerable  than  that  which  demolishes — 

adorns  a  country,  than  that  which 
—that  which  endows,  than  that  which 
that  which  disposes  to  mistaken  bene- 
D  that  whicii  stimulaU-iii  to  real  injugtice 
ch  ieiuis  a  man  lo  refuse  to  himself 
flurcs,  than  that  which  snatches  from 
icanty  subsistence  of  their  self-denial. 
ak,  ia  rery  nearly  the  stale  of  the  quos- 
!n  the  ancient  founders  of  monkish 
,  and  the  superstition  of  the  pretended 
t  of  the  hour. 

present  I  postpone  all  consideration  of 
ed  publick  profit  of  the  sale,  which 
ooceive  to  be  perfectly  delusive.  I  shall 
consider  it  as  a  transfer  of  property. 
icy  of  iJiat  transfer  I  shall  trouble  you 
thoughts. 

prosperous  community  something  more 
I  than  goes  to  llie  immediate  support 
iicer.  This  surplus  forms  the  income  of 
capitalist.      ll  will  be  s{>cnt  by  a  pro- 


prietor who  does  not  labour.  But  this  idleness  is 
itself  the  sprinsr  of  labour;  this  repose  llie  spur  to 
industry.  The  only  concern  for  the  stale  is,  that 
the  capital  taken  in  rent  from  the  land,  should  be 
returned  again  to  the  industry  from  whence  it 
came  ;  and  that  its  expenditure  should  be  with 
the  least  possible  detriment  to  the  morals  of  those 
who  expend  it,  and  to  those  of  the  people  to  whom 
it  is  returned. 

Jn  all  the  views  of  receipt,  expenditure,  and 
personal  employment,  a  sober  legislator  would 
carefully  compare  the  possessor  whom  he  was 
recommended  to  expel,  with  the  stranger  who  was 
projwised  to  fill  his  place.  Before  the  inconve- 
niencies  are  incurred  which  must  attend  all  violent 
revolutions  in  property  through  extensive  confis- 
cation, we  ought  to  have  some  rational  assurance 
that  the  purchasers  of  the  confiscated  property 
will  be  in  a  considerable  degree  more  lalx)riou$, 
more  virtuous,  more  sober,  less  disposed  to  extort 
an  unreasonable  proportion  of  the  gains  of  the 
labourer,  or  to  consume  on  themselves  a  larger 
share  than  is  fit  for  the  measure  of  an  individual ; 
or  that  they  should  be  qualified  to  di:«pense  the 
surplus  in  a  more  steady  and  equal  mode,  so  as  tc 
answer  the  purposes  of  a  politick  expenditure,  thai 
the  old  possessors,  call  those  possessors  bishops, 
or  canons,  or  commendatory  abbots,  or  monks,  or 
what  you  please.  The  monks  are  lazy.  Be  it  so. 
Suppose  them  no  otherwise  employed  than  by 
singing  in  the  choir.  They  are  as  usefully  em- 
ployed as  those  who  neitlier  sing  nor  say.  As  use-'' 
fully  even  as  those  who  sing  upon  the  stage.  They 
are  as  usefully  employed  as  if  they  worked  from 
dawn  to  dark  in  tlie  innumerable  servile,  degrad- 
ing, unseemly,  unmanly,  and  often  most  unwhole- 
some and  pestiferous  occupations,  to  which  by  the 
social  economy  so  many  wretches  are  inevitably 
doomed.  If  it  were  not  generally  pernicious  to 
disturb  the  natural  course  of  things,  and  to  im- 
pede, in  any  degree,  the  great  wheel  of  circulation 
which  is  turned  by  the  strangely-directed  labour 
of  tliese  unhappy  people,  I  should  be  infinitely 
more  inclined  forcibly  to  rescue  them  from  their 
miserable  industry,  than  violently  to  disturb  the 
tranquil  rcjwse  of  monastick  quietude.  Humanity^i 
and  [x-rhaps  polity,  might  better  justify  me  in  the 
one  dian  in  ttie  oilier.  It  is  a  subject  on  whicl 
1  have  often  reflected,  and  never  reflected  without" 
feeling  from  it.  I  am  sure  that  no  consideration, 
except  the  necessity  of  submitting  to  the  yoke  of 
luxury,  and  the  despotism  of  fancy,  who  in  their 
own  imperious  way  will  distribute  tfic  surplus  pro- 
duct of  the  soil,  can  justify  tlie  toleration  of  such 
trades  and  employments  in  a  well-regulated  state. 
But  for  this  purpose  of  distribution,  it  seems  to 
me,  that  the  idle  expences  of  monks  are  quite  as 
well  directed  as  the  idle  expences  of  us  lay- 
loiterers. 

When  the  advantages  of  the  possession  and  of 
the  project  arc  on  a  par,  there  is  no  motive  for 
u  chant;c.  But  in  tlie  present  rase,  perhaps  they 
are  not  upon  a  par.  and  the  difFercnce  is  in  favour 
of  the  possession.     It  does  not  appear  to  me,  thai 
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liie  expences  of  those  whom  yoti  are  g'oiiis:^  to  expel, 
do,  in  fact,  take  a  course  so  directly  and  so  gene- 
raJIv  leading  to  vitiate  and  degrade  and  render 
misersible  those  through  whom  they  pass,  as  the 
expences  of  those  favourites  whom  you  are  iu- 
truding  into  their  houses.  Why  should  the  ex- 
penditure of  a  o;reat  lunded  property,  which  is 
a  dispersion  of  the  surplus  product  of  the  soil, 
appear  intoler'dble  to  you  or  to  me,  when  it  taltea  its 
course  throug^h  the  accumulation  of  vast  hbraries, 
which  are  the  Jiistory  of  the  force  and  weakness 
of  the  Imman  nund  ;  through  great  collections  of 
ancit-nt  records,  medals,  and  coins,  which  attest  and 
expUiin  laws  and  cirsloms  ;  through  paintin>rs  and 
statues,  that,  by  imitating  nature,  seem  to  extend 
the  limits  of  creation;  through  grand  monuments 
of  the  dead,  wliich  continue  tliie  regards  and  con- 
nexions of  life  beyond  tlie  gi*ave  ;  through  collec- 
tions of  the  specimens  of  nature,  which  become 
a  representative  assembly  of  all  the  classes  and 
families  of  the  world,  that  by  disposition  facilitate, 
and,  by  exciting  ctiriosity,  open  the  avenues  to 
science  ?  If  by  great  permanent  establishments, 
all  these  objects  of  exjience  arc  belter  secured  from 
Uie  inconstant  sport  of  personal  caprice  and  per- 
sonal extravagance,  are  they  worse  than  if  the  same 
tastes  prevailed  in  scattered  individuals  ?  Does  not 
the  sweat  of  the  mason  and  carpenter,  who  toil  in 
order  to  partake  the  sweat  of  the  peasant,  flow  as 
pleasantly  and  as  salubriously,  in  the  construction 
and  repair  of  the  majostick  edifices  of  religion,  as 
in  the  painted  booths  and  sordid  sties  of  vice  and 
litxiirv  ;  as  honourably  and  as  profitably  in  repair- 
ing those  sacred  works,  which  grow  hoary  with 
innumerable  years,  as  on  the  momeittary  recep- 
tacles oft  ransie  nt  vol  uplii  onsness ;  in  ope  ra-houses, 
and  brothels,  and  ganiing-hou8fS,a,nd  cltjb-liouses, 
and  obelisks  in  the  Champ  de  Mars  ?  Is  the  sur- 
plus product  of  the  olive  and  the  vine  worse  em- 
ployed in  the  frugal  sustenance  of  persons,  ivhom 
the  fictions  of  a  pious  imagination  raise  to  dignity 
by  construing  in  the  service  of  God,  than  in  pam- 
pering the  irinumerablo  multitude  of  those  who 
are  dcgradctl  by  being  made  usttless  domesticks, 
subservient  to  the  pride  of  man  ?  Are  the  decora- 
tions of  teni[)les  an  expenditure  less  worthy  a  wise 
man,  than  ribbons,  and  lact^,  and  national 
cockades,  and  petit  maisons,  and  petit  soupcrs, 
and  all  the  innumerable  fopperies  and  follies,  in 
which  opulence  sports  away  the  burthen  of  its 
superfluity  ? 

We  tolerate  even  these  ;  not  from  love  of  them, 
but  for  fear  of  worse.  We  tolerate  them,  because 
property  and  liberty,  to  a  degree,  acquire  that 
toleration.  But  why  prnscribe  the  other,  and 
surely,  in  every  point  ol  view,  the  more  taudahle 
nse  of  estates  ?  Why,  through  the  violation  of  ail 
property,  through  an  outraarc  upon  every  principle 
of  liberty,  forcibly  carry  iJiem  from  the  better  to 
the  worse  ? 

This  comparison   between  the  new  individuals 
and  tlie  old  corps  is  made  upon  a  supposition  that 
no  reform  could  be  nrade  in  the  latter.     But,  in  . 
afjuestion  of  reformation,  I  always  consider  corpo- 


rate bodies,  whether  sole  or  o<m8i4ting of  t 
he  much  more  susiceptible  of  a   pubiick 
by  the  power  of  the  state,  in  the  use  of  I 
perty,  and  in  the  regulation  of  modes  anjj 
of  life  ui  their  memberi,  than  primte  Gitia 
can  be,  or  perhaps  ought  to  be  :  anrf  tbit* 
me  a  very  material  consideration  for 
undertake  any  thing  which  merits  the  nii 
a  politick  enterprise. — So  far  as  to  the  i 
monasteries. 

With  regard  to  the  estates  possessed  trrli^ 
and  canons,  and  commendatory  ahlwti,  1 1 
find  out  for  what  reason  some  landtnl  ettilri^ 
not  he  held  otherwise  than  by  inhentance. 
any  philosuphick  spoiler  undertake  to  de 
the   positive   or  the  comparative  evil  of 
a  certain,  and  that  too  a  larue,  ponioDoll 
property,  passing  in  succession  throug<i 
whose  title  to  it  is,  always  in  theonr,  and  < 
fact,   an  eminent  degree  of  piety,  monli 
learning ;  a  property,  which,  by  its 
in  their  turn,  anu  on  the  score  of  merit, 
the  noblest  families  renovation  and  aiippoft,! 
lowest  the  means  of  dignity  and  elevaboo; 
perty  the  tenure  to  which  is  the  per 
some  duty,  (whatever  value  you  may 
set  upon  that  duty.)  and  ilie  character  of] 
proprietors  demands,  at  least,  an  exterior  i 
and   gravity  of  manners;  who  are  to 
generous  but  temperate  hospitality ;  part  i 
income  they  are  to  consider  as  a  ixusl  for* 
and  who,  even  when  they  fail  in  tbeir  i 
they  slide  from  their  characler,  and 
into  a  mere  common  sexrular  nobleman  sri 
man,  are  in  no  respect  worse  than  those 
succeed  them  in  dieir  forfeited  posvssii^nsl 
l>cttcr  that  estates  should   be  held  by  thoJ 
have  no  duty,  than  by  those  who  hure  tiaft| 
those  whose  character  and   destination 
virtues,  than  by  those  who   have  no  rule 
reotion  in  the  expenditure  of  iJicir  estates  ! 
own  will  and  appetite  ?     Nor  are  these i 
altogether  in  tne  character  or  with  the  e* 

fjosed    inherent    in    mortmain.     They 
land  to  hand  with  a  more  rapid  circuit 
any  other.     No  excess  is  good  ;  and  i 
gresTt  a  proportion  of  landed  pro|)erlyi 
uffiiciallv  for  life  :   but  it  does  not 
material  injury  to  any  commonwealt 
shoidd  exist  some  estates  that  have  a 
being  acquired  by  other  means  than  tkr  | 
acquisition  of  money. 

This  letter  is  grown  to  a  great  lenjdi. ' 
it  is  indeed  short  witli  regard  to  the  infiwUI 
of  the   subject.     Various  uvocAtions  ht* 
time  to  time  called  my  tnind   from  tkc 
I  was  not  sorry  to  give  myself  leisur 
whether,    in    the    proceeflings    of 
AssenThly,  I  might  not  find  rcft*on» 
to  t[ualify  some  of  my  first  sentimcnt5. 
has  confirmed  me  more  strontrlv 
nions.     It  was  my  original  pur|>> 
of  the  principles  of  the  National  A»«B»l*t ' 
reu^rd  to  the  great  and  furnlammial 
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and  to  compare  tlie  wliole  of  what  you 
ibstituted  in  ttie  place  of  what  you  have 
pd,  with  the  several  members  of  our  British 
ttion.  But  this  plan  is  of  g;reater  extent 
Ursl  I  computetl,  and  1  tiind  that  vou  have 
Bire  to  take  the  advantage  of  any  examples, 
ent  I  must  cuntent  myself  with  some  re- 
(ipon  your  establishmt-nts ;    reserviner  fur 

time  whcit  I  proposed  to  say  concerning 
It  of  our  British  monarchy,  aristocracy,  and 
fccy,  as  practically  they  exist, 
ie  taken  a  view  of  what  has  been  done  bv 
eming;  power  in  France.  I  have  certainly 
(f  it  with  freedom.  Those  whose  principle 
•  despise  the  ancient,  permanent  sense  of 
id,  and  to  sal  up  a  scheme  of  society  on  new 
Ks,  must  naturally  expect  that  such  of  us, 
Rtk  better  of  the  jiid^ent  of  the  human 
ton  of  theirs,  sfiould  consider  both  them 
•ir  devices,  as  men  and  schemes  upon  tiieir 
They  must  take  it  for  granted  that  we  at- 
ilich  to  their  reason,  but  not  at  all  to  their 
ty.  They  have  not  one  of  the  great  in- 
Ig  prejudices  of  mankind  in  their  favour. 
row  Uieir  hostility  to  opinion.  Of  course 
list  expect  no  support  from  that  influence, 
1  with  every  other  authority,  they  have 
\  from  tJie  seat  of  its  jurisdiction, 
t  never  consider  this  Assembly  as  any  thins;^ 
in  a  voluntary  association  of  men,  who  have 
themselves  of  circumstances  to  seize  upon 
fCT  of  the  state.  They  have  not  the  sauc- 
1  nuthority  of  the  character  under  which 
iwt  met.     They  have  assumed  another  of 

different  nature ;  and  have  completeU' 
and  inverted  all  ihe  relations  in  which  they 
By  stood.  They  do  not  hold  the  authority 
ercisc  under  any  constitutional  law  of  the 
They  have  departed  from  the  instriiclions 
leople  by  whom  they  were  sent ;  which  in- 
IM,  as  the  Assembly  did  not  act  in  virtue  of 
ciont  usage  or  settled  law,  were  the  sole 
>f  their  authority.  Tiie  most  considerable 
f  acts  have  not  been  done  by  ^reat  ma- 
(  tnd  in  this  sort  of  near  divisions,  which 
Only    the    constructive    authority    of    the 

E rangers  will  consider  reasons  as  well  as 
f  had  set  up  this  new,  experimental  ^o- 
l^t,  as  a  necessary  substitute  for  an  ex|X'llc(l 
|f,  mankind  would  anticipate  the  time  of 
jKion,  which,  throusrh  long  usaje,  mellows 
J»Jity  icovernments  that  were  violent  in  their 
cement.  All  tliosr  who  have  aflVctions 
them  to  the  conservation  of  civil  order 
iiM\  even  in  its  cradle,  the  chthl  ait 
,  which  has  been  produced  from  those 
|d»  of  coeent  expedimcy  to  which  all  just. 
bcnu  owe  their  birth,  and  on  which  they 
ncir  cuntinuance.  But  thev  will  be  lute 
RictAnt  m  ci'in?  ^"y  s'^t  of  countenance 
jperattons  of  a  power,  which  has  derived  its 
■Uko  law  ,ind  no  necessity  :  but  whicli  on 
Wkj  hoA  had  iti  orig^in  in  those  vices  and 


sinister  practices  by  which  the  soci.iI  union  is  often 
disturbed  and  sometimes  destroyed.  This  Assem- 
bly has  hardly  a  year's  prescription.  We  have  their 
own  word  for  it  that  ihey  have  made  a  revolution. 
To  make  a  revolution  is  a  measure  which,  prima 
fronte,  requires  an  ajjolopy.  To  make  a  revolu- 
tion is  to  subvert  the  ancient  state  of  our  country; 
and  no  common  rea.sons  are  called  for  to  justify 
so  violent  a  proceeding.  The  sense  of  mankind 
authorizes  us  to  examine  into  the  mode  of  acquir- 
ing new  power,  and  to  criticise  on  the  use  that 
is  made  of  it,  with  less  awe  and  reverence  than 
tliat  which  is  usually  conceded  to  a  settled  and 
recognised  authority. 

In  obtaining  and  securina;  their  power,  the  As- 
sembly proceeds  upon  principles  the  most  opposite 
to  those  which  appear  to  direct  them  in  the  use 
»f  it.  An  observation  on  this  diflerencc  will  let 
us  into  the  true  spirit  of  tbeir  conduct.  Every 
thing  which  they  have  done,  or  contfnue  to  do,  in 
order  to  obtain  and  keep  tlieir  power,  is  by  the 
most  common  arts.  They  proceed  exactly  as  their 
nncestors  of  ambition  have  done  before  them. — 
Trace  them  through  all  their  artifices,  frauds,  and 
violences,  you  can  find  nothing  at  all  that  is  new. 
They  follow  precedents  and  examples  with  the 
punctilious  exactness  of  a  pleader.  They  never 
depart  an  iota  from  the  autlientick  formulas  of 
tyranny  and  usurpation.  But  in  all  the  regulations 
relative  to  the  publick  good,  the  spirit  iias  been 
the  very  reverse  of  this.  There  they  commit  the 
whole  to  the  mercy  of  untried  speculations ;  they 
abandon  the  dearest  interests  of  tlie  publick  to 
those  loose  theories,  to  which  none  of  them  would 
choose  to  trust  the  slightest  of  his  private  con- 
cerns. They  make  this  difference,  because  in  their 
desire  of  obtaining  and  securing  power  they  are 
thoroughly  in  earnest;  there  they  travel  in  the 
beaten  road.  The  publick  interests,  because  about 
them  they  have  no  real  solicitude,  they  abandon 
wJiolly  to  chance :  I  say  to  chance,  because  tfieir 
schemes  have  nothing  in  experience  to  prove  their 
tendency  beneficial. 

We  must  always  see  with  a  pity  not  unmixed 
with  respect,  the  errours  of  those  who  are  timid 
and  doubtful  of  themselves  with  regard  to  pointa 
whcreiti  the  happiness  of  mankind  is  concerned. 
But  in  these  tjentlemen  there  is  nothing  of  tlie 
tender,  parental  solicitude,  which  fears  to  cut  up 
the  infant  for  the  sake  of  an  experiment.  In  the 
vastness  of  ihcir  promises,  and  the  coufidence  of 
their  predictions,  they  far  outdo  all  the  boasting  of 
eTUpirirks.  The  arrogance  of  their  pretensions,  in 
a  manner  provokes  and  challenges  us  to  un  en- 
(|uirv  into  their  foundation. 

I  am  convinced  that  there  are  men  of  consider- 
able pirts  among  the  f>o|iular  leaden  in  the  Na- 
tional Assembly,  ^>olne  of  them  display  eIrKpirnc© 
in  their  speeches  and  their  writinijs.  This  cannot 
l)e  without  powerful  and  cultivatifl  tidciits.  But 
elo<|ucnce  may  exist  wilhuut  ii  pn>p<»rtionable  dc- 
gr(r  of  wisdom.  When  I  sjieak  of  ability,  1  am 
obliged  lo  diiitinguish.  What  llay  have  done 
lowartls  the  support  of  their  system  be&[xak4  no 
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ordinary  men.  In  llie  system  itself,  taken  as  the 
scheme  of  a  republick  constructed  for  procuring' 
tilt;  prosperity  and  security  of  the  citizen,  and  for 
promoting  the  streng'th  and  grrandeur  of  the  state, 
I  confess  myself  unable  to  find  out  any  thinjE:  which 
displays,  in  a  sing:le  instance,  the  work  of  a  com- 
preliensive  and  disposing'  mind,  or  even  the  pro- 
visions of  a  vulf^r  prudence.  Their  purpose  every 
where  seems  to  have  been  to  evade  and  slip  aside 
from  difficulty.  This  it  has  been  the  glory  of  the 
great  masters  in  all  the  arts  to  confront,  and  to 
overcome  ;  and  when  ihey  had  overcome  the  first 
difficulty,  to  turn  it  into  an  instrumeut  for  new 
conquests  over  new  difficulties;  thus  to  enable 
them  to  extend  the  empire  of  their  science  ;  and 
even  to  push  forward,  beyond  the  reach  of  their 
oriojinal  ihoiisrhLs,  the  land-marks  of  the  human 
understandinjir  itself  Difficulty  is  a  severe  in- 
structor, set  over  us  by  the  supreme  ordinance  of  a 
parental  Guardian  and  Legislator,  who  knows  us 
better  than  we  know  ourselves,  as  he  loves  us 
better  too.  Pater  ipse  colendi  haud  faciiem  esse 
viam  voluit.  He  that  wrestles  with  us  strengthens 
our  nerves,  and  sharpens  our  skill.  Our  antago- 
nist is  our  helper.  This  amicable  conflict  with 
difficulty  obhges  us  to  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  our  object,  and  compels  us  to  consider  it  in 
all  its  relations.  It  will  not  suffer  us  to  be  super- 
ficial. !t  is  the  want  of  nerves  of  underatanaing 
for  such  a  task,  it  is  the  des;eneratc  fondness  for 
trickintj  short-cut?,  and  little  fallacious  facilities, 
that  has  in  so  many  parts  of  the  world  created 
governments  with  arbitrary  powers.  They  have 
created  the  late  arbitrary  monarchy  of  France. 
They  have  created  tlie  arbitrary  republick  of  Paris. 
With  them  defects  in  wisdom  are  to  be  supplied 
by  the  plenitude  of  fnrce.  They  %ct  nothing  by 
it,  ConmiencinfT  tlieir  lalwurs  on  a  principle  of 
sloth,  they  have  the  common  fortune  of  slothful 
men.  The  difficulties,  which  they  rather  had 
eluded  than  escaped,  meet  them  a^ain  in  their 
course  ;  they  multiply  and  thicken  on  them  ;  they 
are  involved,  throu|:jh  a  labyrinth  nf  confused  de- 
tail, in  an  industry  without  limit,,  and  without 
direction;  and.  in  roncbtsion,  the  whole  of  their 
work  becomes  feeble,  vicious,  and  insecure. 

It  is  this  inability  to  wrestle  with  difficulty  which 
ha«  oblitjed  the  arbitrary  Assembly  of  France 
to  commence  their  schemes  of  reform  with  aboli- 
tion and  total  destruction.*  But  is  Jt  in  destroy- 
innr  and  pullin;:^  down  that  skill  is  displayed  ? 
Your  mob  can  do  this  as  well  at  least  as  your  as- 
senihlies.  The  shallowest  understanding,  the  rudest 
hand,  is  more  than  equal  to  that  task.  Rage  and 
phrensy  will  pull  down  more  in  half  an  hour, 
than  prudence,  deliberation,  and  foresight  can 
buihrl  up  in  an  hundred  years.  The  errours  and 
defects  of  old  establishments  are  visible  and  pal- 
pable.    It  calls  for  little  ability   to   point  them 
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out;  and  where  absolute  power  it  zirai, i 
quires  but  a  word  wholly  lo  alx)li*fa  Ik 
and  the  establishment  together.  The  Mm] 
but  restless  disposition,  which  lora  thth 
hates  quiet,  directs  these  politicians,  wba  I 
come  to  work  for  supplying  the  plart 
they  have  destroyed.  To  make  etcry  ti 
reverse  of  what  {hey  have  seen  is  quit* : 
to  destroy.  No  difficulties  occur  in 
never  been  tried.  Criticism  is  alnMatl 
discovering  the  defects  of  wliat  has : 
and  eager  enthusiasm  and  cheating  IwfB' 
the  wide  field  of  imagination,  in  *hich  tl 
expatiate  with  little  or  no  opposition. 

At  once  to  preserve  and   to  reform  ■ 
another  thing.     When  the  useful  parts  i 
establishment  are  kept,  and  what  is  m\ 
to  be  fitted  to  what  is  retained,  a  vigorooii 
steady,  persevering  attention,  variows 
comparison  and  combination,  and  thf  rcMWR 
an  understanding  fruitful  in  cxpedicnti,  u?( 
exercised  ;  they  are  to  be  exercised  in  * 
conflict  with  the  combined  force  of  oppoMtej 
with  the  obstinacy  that  rejects  all  imi 
and  the  levity  that  is  fatigued  and  dit 
every  thing  of  which  it  is  in  poflsesiion. 
may  object — "  A  process  of  this  kind  i»  i 
"  is  not  fit  for  an  assembly,  which  glurieii 
"  forming   in   a  few  roonUis   the   work 
"  Such  a  mode  of  reforming,  possibiv,  mi\ 
"  up  many  years."     Without  question 
and   it  ouglit.     It  is  one  of  the  excell 
method  in  which  time  is  amongst  ibe 
that  it.s  operation  is  slow,  and  in  soaei 
most  imperceptible.   If  circumspection  sad! 
are  a  part  of  wisdom,  when  we  work 
inanimate  matter,  surely  they  lircomc  » j 
duty  too,  when  the  subject  of  our  demol 
construction  is  not  brick  and  timber ,  hot  ( 
beings,  by  the  sudden  alteration  of 
condition,  and  habits,  multitude*  ihstI*! 
miserable.     But  it  seems  as  if  it    . 
lent  opinion  in  Paris,  that  an  unt- 
an  undoubting  confidence,  are  the  «f)i' 
tions  for  a  perfect  legislator.     Fsr  tii 
my  ideas  of  that  high  office.     The  tni 
ought   to  have  a  heart  full  of  »m?i>" 
ought  to  love  and  res|>cct  lug  ki 
himself.     It  may  lie  allowed  to 
to   catch    his  ultimate  object    v 
glance  ;   but  his  mnveuient*  town; 
deliberate.     Political  arningemci' 
for  social  ends,  is  to  be  only  v 
means.     There  mind   must  con-[ 
Time  is  required  to  produce  tliai 
which  alone  can  produce  all  the  . 
Our  patience  will   achieve  more  iii.<' 
If  I  might  venture  to  appeal  to  whni 
out  of  fashion  in  Paris,  I  ni> 


"Ion I  '■> 


but  III  .   , 
ilrVTi-r  III  •III  Ulf 

wnri  u-iibniit  llie 
cliinc  now  ai  m< 


Tl.ii  I— mil- 


you,  that  in  xny  course  1  have  known, 
ding  to  my  measure,  have  co-operatedi 

men  ;  and  I  liave  never  yet  setm  any 

has  not  been  mended  by  tlie  observa- 
ose  wbo  were  much  inferiour  in  under- 
>  tl«e  person  wlio  took  tlie  k-ad  in  the 

By  a  slow  but  well-sustainefl  progress, 
if  each  step  is  watched  ;  tlie  ^ood  or  ill 
the  Hrst  gives  light  to  us  tn  the  second  ; 
m  lisht  to  li^ht,  we  are  con<liicled  with 
ugli  the  whole  series.  We  see  that  the 
i  system  do  not  clash.  The  evils  latent 
i  proniisinjj;  contrivances  are  provided 

arise.  One  advantage  is  as  tittle  as 
icrificed  to  anollier.  We  compensate, 
iJe,  we  balance.  We  are  enabled  to 
&  consistent  whole  the  various  anoma- 
jnlendine:  principles  that  are  found  in 
and  affairs  of  men.  From  hence  arises, 
ellence  in  simplicity,  but  one  far  suf*- 
xcellence  in  composition.  Where  the 
iats  of  mankind  are  concerned  throug-h 
session  of  ^nerations,  that  succession 
s  admitted  into  some  share  in  the  coun- 
are  so  deeply  to  aifect  thera.  If  jua- 
M  this,  the  work  itself  requires  the  aid 
nds  than  one  ag^e  can  furnish.  It  is 
iew  of  tliine;s  that  tlie  best  It- "lislators 

oflen  satisHed  with  the  establishment 
•e,  solid,  and  ruling  principle  in  e^i'ern- 
ower  like  that  which  some  of  the  philo- 
re  called  a  plastic  nature ;  and  having 
rincipte,  they  have  left  it  afterwards  to 
iralion. 

eed  in  this  manner,  that  is,  to  proceed 
idiitg'  principle,  and  a  prolifick  energy, 
the  criterion  of  profound  wisdom.  What 
cians  think  the  marks  of  a  bold,  hardy 

only  proofs  of  a  deplorable  want  of 
y  their  violent  haste,  and  their  defiance 
■ens  of  nature,  they  are  delivered  over 

every  projector  and  adventurer,  to 
ymist  and  empirick.     They  despair  of 

arrount  any  thing  that  is  common. 
Jiins:  in  their  svatem  of  remedy.  The 
;  is,  that  this  their  despair  of  curing 
listcmpers  by  regular  metliods,  arises 
Vom  defect  of  comprehension,  but,  I 
some  mali^ity  of  aisposition.  Your 
■eem  to  liave  taken  their  opinions  of  all 
,  ranks,  and  ofiiccs,  from  the  declama- 
bufi'ooneries  of   satirists ;    who  would 

be  astonished  if  they  were  lield  to  the 
sir  own  descriptions.  By  listening  only 
>ur  leaders  reganl  all  thint^!^  only  on  (he 
r  vices  and  faults,  and  view  those  vices 
under  every  colour  of  exaggeration.  It 
edly  true,  tliough  it  may  seem  paradox- 
n  general,  those  who  are  habitually  em- 
linding  and  displaying  faulu^  are  un- 
)r  the  work  of  reformation  :  because 
I  are  not  only  iinfurni.shed  with  patterns 

and  good,  but  by  habit  they  come  to 

le  contemplation  of  those 


things.  By  hating  vices  twj  much,  they  come  to 
love  men  too  lillte.  It  is  therefi>re  not  wonder- 
ful, that  they  should  be  indisposed  and  unable  to 
serve  them.  From  fience  arises  the  complexional 
disposition  of  some  of  your  guides  to  pull  every 
tiling  in  pieces.  At  tliis  malicious  game  thev  dis- 
play the  whole  of  their  quadrimanous  activity.  .A.S 
to  the  rest,  thu  paradoxes  of  eloquent  writers, 
brought  forth  purely  as  a  sport  of  fancy,  to  try 
their  talents,  to  rouse  attention  and  excite  sur- 
prise, are  taken  up  by  these  gentlemen,  not  in  the 
spirit  of  the  original  authors,  as  means  of  cultivat- 
ing their  taste  and  improving  their  style.  Tliese 
paradoxes  become  with  them  serious  grounds  of 
action,  upon  which  they  proceed  in  regulating  the 
most  important  concerns  of  the  state.  Cicero  lu- 
dicrously dfs.cribes  Cato  as  endeavouring  to  act, 
in  the  commonwealth,  upon  the  school  para- 
doxes, which  exercised  the  wits  of  the  junior  stu- 
dents in  tlie  Stoick  philosophy.  If  tiiis  was  true 
of  Cato,  these  gentlemen  copy  after  him  in  the 
manner  of  some  persons  who  lived  about  his  lime 
— pede  nudo  Catonem.  Mr.  Hume  told  me  lliat 
he  had  from  Rousseau  himself  the  secret  of  his 
principles  of  composition.  That  acute  though 
eccentrick  observer,  had  perceived,  that  to  strike 
and  interest  the  publick,  the  marvellous  must  be 
produced ;  tJiat  the  marvellous  of  the  heathen 
mythology  had  long  since  lost  its  effects ;  that 
giants,  magicians,  fairies,  and  heroes  of  romance 
which  succeeded,  had  exhausted  the  portion  of 
credulity  which  belonged  to  ihcir  age  ;  that  now 
nothing  was  left  to  a  writer  hut  that  species  of  the 
marvellous  which  might  still  be  produced,  and 
with  as  great  an  effect  as  ever,  though  in  anotlier 
way :  that  is,  tiie  marvellous  in  life,  in  manners, 
in  characters,  and  in  extraordinary  situations,  giv- 
ing rise  to  new  and  unlooked  for  strokes  in  poli- 
ticks and  morals.  I  believe,  tJiat  were  Rousseau 
alive,  and  in  one  of  his  lucid  intervals,  he  would 
be  shocked  at  the  practical  phrensy  of  his  scholars, 
who  in  their  paradoxes  are  servile  imitators,  and 
even  in  their  incredulity  discover  an  implicit  faith. 

Men  who  undertake  considerable  things,  even 
in  a  regular  way,  ought  to  give  us  ground  to  pre- 
sume ability.  Liut  the  physician  of  the  state,  who, 
not  satisHed  with  the  cure  of  distempers,  under- 
takes to  regenerate  constitutions,  ought  to  shew 
uncommon  powers.  Some  very  unusual  appear- 
ances of  wisdom  ought  to  display  themselves  on 
the  face  of  the  designs  of  those,  who  appeal  to  no 
practice,  and  who  copy  after  no  model.  Has  any 
such  been  manifested  ?  I  shall  take  a  view  (it  shall 
for  the  subject  be  a  very  short  one)  of  what  the 
Assembly  has  done,  with  regard,  first,  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  legislature;  in  the  next  place,  to 
tlirtl  of  the  executive  power;  then  to  that  of  the 
judicature ;  afterwards  to  the  model  of  the  army  ; 
and  conclude  with  the  system  of  finance  ;  to  sec 
whether  we  can  discover  in  any  part  of  their 
schemes  the  portentous  ability,  whicli  may  justify 
these  bold  undertakers  in  the  superiority  which 
they  assume  over  mankind. 

It  is  in  the  model  of  the  sovereign  and  presiding 
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jiurtof  tliis  new  republick,  lliat  we  should  expect 
their  grand  display.  Here  they  were  to  prove  their 
title  to  their  proud  demands.  For  the  plan  itself  at 
large,  and  lor  the  reasons  on  which  it  is  uniunded, 
1  refer  to  the  journals  of  the  Assembly  of  the 
29th  of  September  1789,  and  to  the  subsequent 
proceedings  whioli  have  made  any  altcnitioiis  in 
ihe  platj.  So  far  as  in  a  matter  somewhat  con- 
fused 1  can  see  Ii?ht,  the  system  remains  siibstan- 
lially  as  it  has  been  originally  framed.  My  few 
remarks  will  be  such  as  regard  its  spirit,  its  ten- 
dency, and  its  fitness  for  framing  a  popular  com- 
mouwealllj,  which  they  profess  theirs  to  be,  suited 
to  llie  ends  for  which  any  commonwealth,  and 
particularly  such  a  commonwealth,  is  made.  At 
the  same  time  I  mean  to  consider  its  consistency 
with  itself  and  its  own  principles. 

Old  establishments  are  tried  by  their  effects.  If 
the  people  are  happy,  united,  wealthy,  and  power- 
ful, we  presume  the  rest.  We  conclude  that  to 
be  ;;oo(l  from  whence  g^ood  is  derived.  In  old  es- 
tablishments various  correctives  have  been  found 
for  their  aberrations  from  theory.  Indeed  they 
are  the  results  of  various  necessities  and  expe- 
diences. They  are  not  often  constructed  after  any 
theory;  theories  are  rather  drawn  from  them.  In 
them  we  often  see  the  end  best  obtained,  where 
the  means  seem  not  perfectly  reconcilable  to  what 
we  may  fancy  was  the  original  scheme.  The  means 
taught  by  experience  may  be  better  suited  to  poli- 
tical ends  than  those  contrived  in  the  orjfjinal  pro- 
ject. They  again  re-act  upon  the  primitive  con- 
stitution, and  sometimes  improve  the  design  itself, 
from  which  they  seem  to  have  departed.  I  think 
all  this  might  be  curiously  exemplified  in  the  Bri- 
tish constitution.  At  worst,  the  errours  and  de- 
viations of  every  kind  in  reckoning  are  found  and 
cnmputed,  and  the  ship  proceeds  in  her  course. 
This  is  the  case  of  old  establishments  ;  but  in  a  new 
and  merely  theoretick  system,  it  is  expected  that 
every  contrivance  shall  appear,  on  the  face  of  it, 
to  answer  its  ends  ;  especially  where  the  projectors 
are  no  way  embarrassed  with  an  endeavour  to 
accommodate  the  new  building  to  an  old  one, 
eidier  in  the  walls  or  on  the  foundations. 

The  French  builders,  clearing  away  as  mere 
rubbish  whatever  they  found,  and,  like  their  ornn- 
mcntal  gardeners,  forming  every  thing  into  an 
exact  level,  pro|X)se  to  rest  the  whole  local  and 
general  legislature  on  three  bases  of  three  ditlcrriit 
kinds  ;  one  geometrical,  one  arithraeticai,  and  the 
third  financial ;  the  first  of  wliich  they  call  the  hasis 
of  territory  ;  the  second,  the  basis  of  population  ; 
and  the  third,  the  hasin  of  contribution.  For  the 
accomplishment  of  the  fir^t  of  these  purposes,  they 
divide  the  area  of  their  country  into  eighty-tliree 
pieces,  regularly  scpiare,  of  eighteen  leagues  by 
eighteen.  ThesL'  large  divisions  are  called  Depart- 
ments. These  they  portion,  proceeding  by  square 
measurement,  into  seventeen  hundred  and  twenty 
districts,  called  Communes.  Ttiese  again  they  sub- 
divide, sitll  proceeding  by  square  measurement, 
into  smaller  districts  called  Cantons,  making  in 
all  (;,4()0. 


At  first  view  this  geometrical  basit 
seuts  not  much  to  admire  or  to  b' 
for  no  great  legislative  talents.  Nc 
an  accurate  land  surveyor,  with  Uis 
and  theodolite,  is  requisite  for  sucli  a 
In  the  old  divisions  of  tjje  country, 
dents  at  various  times,  and  the  ebb 
varions  properties  and  jurisdictions, 
bounds.  These  bounds  were  not  m 
fixed  system  undoubtedly.  They  wei 
some  inconveniencies :  but  they  were 
encies  for  which  use  had  found  rei 
habit  had  supplied  accommodation  ;i 
In  this  new  pavement  of  square  witliin 
this  organiication,  and  senii-organizati(N[| 
the  system  of  Rmpedocles  and  BuHba,- 
upon  any  politick  principle,  it  is  inipoi 
innumerable  local  inconveniencies,  to  • 
are  not  habituated,  must  not  arise.  B 
pass  over,  because  it  requires  an  accurti 
Itidge  of  the  country,  which  I  do  not  | 
specify  them. 

When  these  state  surveyors  came  to  t 
of  their  work  of  measurement,  titcy  u 
that  iu  politicks  the  most  fallacious  of 
was  g-eometrical  demonstration,  ThcVi 
recourse  to  another  basis  tor  ratlier  n 
support  the  budding,  which  totteretl  on 
foundation.  It  was  evident^  tliat  the  ff 
the  soil,  the  number  of  llic  people,  xb^ 
and  the  largeness  of  their  contribution,! 
infinite  variations  between  square  and  s^ 
render  mensuration  a  ridiculous  standan 
in  the  commonwealth,  and  equality  in 
the  most  unequal  of  all  measures  in  iJm 
tion  of  men.  However,  they  could  ooti 
But  dividing  their  political  and  ci*-il  ttf^ 
into  three  parts,  they  allotted  coeof  tlM 
the  square  measurement,  wit}iout  a  m 
calculation  to  ascertain  whetJier  this 
proportion  of  representation  was  fairl; 
and  ought  upon  any  principle  really  to 
Having  however  gix'en  to  geomrtry  tl 
(of  a  third  for  her  dower)  out  of 
suppose,  to  that  sublime  science,  tiicy  Id 
two  to  be  scufHed  for  between  tin* 
population  and  contribution. 

When  they  came  to  provide  for 
tlicy  were  not  able  to  proceed  quite  sd 
as  thev  had  done  in  the  field  of  Uieir 
Here  their  arithmetick  came  to  bett 
juridical  melaphysicks.  Had  thi' 
metaphysick  principles,  the  anil 
would  be  simple  indeed.  Men,  wHfl 
strictly  equal,  and  arc  entitleij  to  fi]»»i 
tlieir  own  government.  Each  head, 
tcm,  would  have  its  vote,  and  every 
vote  directly  for  the  person  who  WM  W 
him  in  the  legislature.  "^  But 
"  degrees,  not  yet."  This  melai 
to  which  law,  custom,  usage, 
to  yield,  is  to  yield  itself  to  Uieir 
must  be  many  degrees,  and  somr 
rfprescutative  can  come  in  von 
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j/iy  as  wc  shall  soon  see,  these  two 
have  no  sort  of  communion  wnh 
rst,  llie  voters  in  the  Canton,  w)io 
ley  call  primary  assemblies,  are  to 
lion.  What!  aquaiitication  on  the 
Its  of  men  ?  Yes  ;  but  it  shall  l>e  a 
iiication.  Our  iiiJHSlice  shall  be 
«sive  ;  only  the  local  valuation  of 
If  paid  to  the  publick.  Why,  this 
readily  admit,  tor  any  thinsr  but 
rsion  of  your  equalising  principle, 
W)  it  nii^hl  as  well  he  let  alone  ; 
<o  one  purpose  for  which  qtinliti- 
llished  ;  and,  on  your  ideas,  it  ex- 
lote  the  man  of  alt  others  whose 
stands  the  most  in  need  of  protec- 
e :  I  mean  the  man  who  has  no- 
is  natural  equality  to  truard  liim. 
»  buy  the  rij^ht,  which  you  before 
had  given  to  liim  ptaluitouslv  at 
of  which  no  authority  on  earth 
leprive  him.  With  rt'srard  to  the 
act  come  up  to  your  market,  atv- 
Ucy,  as  against  him,  is  established 
ft,  by  you  who  pretend  to  be  its 

t  proceeds.  These  primary  assem- 
low  elect  deputies  to  the  Commune ; 
to  hundred  quatiHcd  inhabitants, 
tncdium  put  between  the  primary 
leprcsentativc  legislator;  and  here 
k  fixwJ  for  taxing  the  rights  of 
hd  qiuilitication  :  for  none  can  he 
Commune  who  does  not  pay  the 
days  labour.  Nnr  have  we  yet 
•  still  to  be  anodier  gradation,* 
»,  chosen  by  the  Canton,  choose 
ml :  and  the  deputies  of  the  De- 

I  their  deputies  to  the  Nationnf 
re  is  a  third  barrier  of  a  senseless 
Every  deputy  to  the  National  As- 
jr,  in  direct  contribution,  to  the 
of  silver.  Of  all  these  fjualifytng 
think  alike  ;  llml  they  are  imjjo- 

idependence ;  strong  only  to  de- 

iwMa,  which  in  its  fundamental 

to  consider  only  /Kifiufatitm  upon 
tural  right,  there  is  a  manifest  ai- 
fj/  ;  which,  however  just  and  rea- 
f  schemes,  is  on  theirs  perfectly 

Omc  to  their  third  basis,  that  of 

II  find  that  ihev  liave  more  com- 
{  of  the  rights  of  men.  This  lii.«.t 
irc/y  on  property.  A  prmcipid 
from  the  equality  of  men.  and  ut- 
rfe  to  it,  is  thereby  admitted  ;  but 
prmciple  admitted,  than  (as  usual) 

and  it  is  not  subverted  (as  we 
f 

pTWMiiinr  tii^  pjrm  ofthrtT  rrtmrnUte*.  mnAt 

ir-  '         ....  ihe^strariii. 

■iialn  ob.>cc- 

1  ;>t  voter  has 

r  f  IT'  -rnn-ivi-  M"|.i:iTiir,  rijii'iltuln  all  its 


shall  |)rcs€ntly  seej  to  approximate  the  inequality 
of  riches  to  tlie  level  of  nature.  The  additional 
share  in  the  third  portion  of  representation  (a  por- 
tion, reserved  ejcclusively  for  the  higher  contribu- 
tion) is  made  to  regard  the  district  only,  and  not 
the  individuals  in  it  who  pay.  It  is  easy  to  per- 
ceive, by  the  course  of  their  reasonings,  how  much 
they  were  embarnissed  by  their  contradictory  ideas 
of  the  rights  of  men  and  the  privileges  of  riclies. 
The  committee  of  constitution  do  as  good  as  admit 
that  they  are  wholly  irreconcilable,  "  The  rela- 
"  tion  with  regard  to  the  contributions,  is  without 
"  doubt  null  (say  they)  when  the  question  is  on 
"  the  balance  of  the  political  riglris  as  between 
*'  individual  and  individual  ;  without  which />cr- 
"  sonai  equality  would  be  destroifcd,  and  an  aris- 
"  tocracy  of  the  rich  would  be  establisiied.  But 
"  this  inconvenience  entirely  disappears  when  tlie 
'*  proportional  relation  of  the  contribution  is  only 
"  considered  in  the  great  masses,  and  is  solely 
"  between  province  and  province  ;  it  serves  iu 
*'  that  case  only  to  form  a  just  reciprocal  propor- 
''  lion  between  the  cities,  \vithout  afTecling  the 
"  personal  rights  of  the  citizens," 

Here  the  principle  of  contribution,  as  taken  be- 
tween man  and  man,  is  reprobated  as  null,  and 
destructive  to  equality  I  and  as  pernicious  too ; 
because  it  leads  to  the  establish unjnt  of  an  aristo- 
cracy of  the  rich.  However,  it  must  not  be  aban- 
doned. And  the  way  of  getting  rid  of  the  diffi- 
culty is  to  establish  the  inequality  as  between 
department  and  department,  leaving  all  the  indi- 
viduals in  each  department  upon  an  exact  par.  Ob- 
serve, that  this  party  between  individuals  had 
been  before  destroyed,  when  the  quahfications 
within  the  departments  were  settled  ;  nor  does  it 
seem  a  matter  of  great  importance  whether  the 
equality  of  men  be  injured  by  masses  or  individu- 
ally. An  individual  is  not  of  the  same  importance 
in  a  mass  represenled  by  a  few,  as  in  a  mass  re- 
presented by  many.  It  would  be  loo  much  to 
tell  a  man  jealous  of  liis  equality,  that  the  elector 
has  the  same  franchise  who  votes  for  tliree  mem- 
bers as  he  who  votes  for  ten. 

Now  take  it  in  the  other  point  of  view,  and  let 
us  suppose  their  principle  of  representation  ac- 
cording to  contribution,  that  is.  according  to  riches, 
to  be  well  imagined,  and  to  be  a  necessary  basis 
for  tlieir  republick.  In  this  their  third  basis  they 
assume,  that  riches  ought  to  be  respected,  and  that 
justice  and  policy  require  that  they  should  entitle 
men,  in  some  mode  or  other,  to  a  larger  share  in 
the  administration  of  publick  affairs;  it  is  now  to 
1m;  seen  how  the  Assembly  provides  for  tlie  pre- 
cuiini-nco,  or  even  for  llie  security  of  the  rich,  by 
ccmfi-rring,  in  virtue  of  their  opulence,  that  larger 
moabure  of  power  to  their  district  which  is  denied 
to  them  pepMjnally.  I  readily  admit  (indeed  \ 
should  lay  it  down  as  a  fundanuntal  principle) 
that  in  a  republican  government,  which  nas  a  de- 
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tnocralick  basis,  the  rich  do  require  an  additional 
aecurily  above  what  is*  necessary  to  tliem  in  mo- 
narchies. They  are  subject  to  envy,  and  throug-Ii 
envy  to  oppression.  On  the  present  scheme  it  is 
impossible  to  divine  what  advantng'e  they  derive 
from  the  arislocratick  preference  upon  wliich  the 
unequal  representation  of  the  masses  is  founded. 
The  rich  cannot  feel  it,  either  as  a  support  to  dig- 
nity, or  as  security  to  fortune  :  for  the  arislocratick 
mass  is  generated  from  purely  democratick  prin- 
ciples ;  and  the  preference  given  to  it  in  the  ge- 
neral representation  has  no  sort  of  reference  to,  or 
connexion  with,  the  persons,  upon  account  of 
whose  property  tlnis  superiority  of  the  mass  is  estab- 
lished. If  the  contrivers  of  this  scheme  meant 
any  sort  of  favour  to  the  rich,  in  consequence  of 
their  contribution,  they  ought  to  have  conferred 
the  privilege  either  on  the  individual  rich,  or  on 
some  class  formed  of  rich  persons  (as  historians 
represent  Scrvins  TulHus  to  have  done  in  the  early 
constitution  of  Rome)  ;  because  the  contest  be- 
tween tlie  rich  and  the  poor  is  not  a  struggle  be- 
tween corporation  and  corporation,  but  a  contest 
between  men  and  men  ;  a  competition  not  between 
districts,  but  between  descriptions.  It  would  an- 
swer its  purpose  better  if  the  scheme  were  inverted; 
that  tlie  votes  of  the  masses  were  rendered  equal ; 
and  that  tlie  votes  within  each  mass  were  propor- 
tioned to  property. 

Let  us  suppose  one  man  in  a  district  (it  is  an 
easy  supposition)  to  contribute  as  much  as  an 
hundred  of  his  neighbours.  Against  these  he  has 
but  one  vote.  If  there  were  but  one  representative 
for  the  mass,  his  poor  neighbours  would  outvote 
lum  by  an  hundred  to  one  for  that  single  repre- 
sentative. Bad  enough.  But  amends  are  to  be 
made  him.  How  ?  The  district,  in  virtue  of  his 
wealth,  h  to  choose,  say  ten  members  instead  of 
one  :  that  is  to  say,  by  paying  a  very  large  contri- 
bution he  has  tlie  happiness  of  being  outvoted,  an 
hundred  to  one.  by  the  poor,  for  ten  representa- 
tives, instead  of  being  outvoted  exactly  in  the 
Bame  proportion  for  a  single  member.  In  truth, 
instead  of  benefiting  by  this  supcriour  quantity  of 
representation,  the  rich  man  is  subjected  to  an 
additional  hardship.  The  encrease  of  representa- 
tion witliin  his  province  sets  up  nine  persons  more, 
and  as  many  more  than  nine  as  there  may  be  de- 
mocratick candidates,  to  cabal  and  intrigue,  and 
to  flatter  the  people  at  his  expence  and  to  his  op- 
pression. An  interest  ia  by  this  means  held  out  to 
multitudes  of  the  inferiour  sort,  in  obtaining  a 
salary  of  eighteen  livres  a  day  (to  them  a  vast 
object)  besides  the  pleasure  of  a  residence  in 
Paris,  and  their  share  in  the  government  of  the 
kingdom.  The  more  the  objects  of  ambition  are 
multiplied  and  become  democratick,  just  in  that 
proportion  the  rich  arc  endangered. 

Thus  it  must  fare  between  the  poor  and  the  rich 
in  the  province  deemed  aristocraiick,  wJiich  in  its 
internal  relation  is  the  very  reverse  of  that  charac- 
ter. In  its  external  relation,  that  is,  in  its  relation 
to  the  other  provinces,  I  catmot  see  how  the  un- 
equal representation,  which  is  given  to  masses  on 


account  of  wealth,  becomes  tlie 
serving  the  equipoise  and  the  tranq 
commonwealth.  For  if  it  be  one 
to  secure  the  weak  from  being  c; 
strong,  (as  in  all  society  undoubt^I] 
are  the  smaller  and  poorer  of  Uiese 
saved  from  tlie  tymnny  of  the  moce 
it  by  adding  to  the  wealthy  fitrthfl 
systematical  means  of  oppressing  tbi 
we  come  to  a  balance  of  represental 
corporate  bodies,  provincial  interests^ 
and  jealousies,  are  full  as  likely  to 
them  as  among  individuals  ;  and  tJi 
are  likely  to  produce  a  much  hotter  i 
sension,  and  something  leading  much 
to  a  war. 

I  see  that  these  aristocratick  maa 
upon  what  is  called  tlie  principle  of  d 
bution.  Nothing  can  be  a  more  uneqi 
than  this.  Tlie  indirect  contributioo, 
arises  from  duties  on  consumptioD,  ia 
better  standard,  and  follows  and  diacof 
more  naturally  than  this  of  direct  CO 
It  is  difficult  indeed  to  fix  a  standard  ol 
ference  on  account  of  the  one,  or  of  0» 
of  both,  because  some  provinces  tna.f 
more  of  either  or  of  both,  on  account 
not  intrinsick,  but  originating  from  1 
districts  over  whom  they  have  obtaiDed 
ence  in  consequence  of  their  osleosibk' 
tion.  If  the  masses  were  independeot, 
bodies,  who  were  to  provide  for  a  fedd 
sury  by  distinct  contingents,  and  that  d 
had  not  (as  it  has)  many  impositilMf 
through  the  whole,  which  aifect  men  in 
and  not  corporately,  and  which,  b; 
confound  all  territorial  limits, 
be  said  for  the  basis  of  contribuli< 
masses.  But  of  all  things,  this  re 
be  measured  by  contribution,  is  tlie 
to  settle  upon  principles  of  equity  in 
which  considers  its  districts  as  members 
For  a  great  city,  such  as  Bourdeaux, 
appears  to  pay  a  vast  body  of  duli 
out  of  all  assignable  proportion  to 
and  its  mass  is  considered  accoi 
are  these  cities  tlie  true  contu 
proportion  ?  No.  The  consumi 
modities  imported  into  Bourdeau 
tercd  throutrh  all  France,  pay  the 
of  Bourdcaux.  The  produce  of  tb» 
Guienne  and  Languedoc  give  to 
means  of  its  contribution  gro' 
export  commerce.  The  Ian 
their  estates  in  Paris,  and  are 
of  that  city,  contribute  for  Pari* 
out  of  which  their  revenues  arii 
the  same  arguments  will  apply  to  the 
tive  share  given  on  account  of  dirtct 
because  the  direct  contribution  roust 
on  wealth  real  or  presumed  ;  and 
will  itself  arise  from  caaaes  not 
therefore  in  equity  ought  not  tO 
preference. 
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ry  remarkable,  that  in  lliis  fundamental 
1,  which  sctlUfS  the  n'prosontatiun  of  tlie 
D  the  direct  contribution,  tlicy  hnvit  not 
J  how  that  direct  contribution  shall  be 
how  apportioned.  Perhaps  there  is  some 
icy  towards  the  continuance  of  the  present 
in  this  strange  procedure.  However, 
r  do  tliis,  they  can  have  no  certain  con- 
it  must  depend  at  last  upon  the  system 
in,  and  must  vary  with  every  variation 
stem.  As  Uiey  have  contrived  matters, 
ition  does  not  so  niucli  depend  on  tJieir 
on,  as  ilieir  constitution  on  their  lax- 
hig  must  introduce  great  confusion  among 
s;  as  the  variable  qualitication  for  votes 
e  district  must,  if  ever  real  contested 
take  place,  cause  infinite  internal  con- 

n|iare  together  tlie  three  bases,  not  on 
tical  reason,  bat  on  the  ideas  on  whicii 
ibly  works,  and  to  try  its  consistency  with 
cannot  avoid  observing,  that  the  prin- 
!l»  the  committee  call  the  basis  of  papu- 
tei  not  Ix'gin  to  operate  from  the  same 
h  the  two  other  principles  called  the 
territory  and  of  contribution,  which  are 
1  aristocratick  nature.  The  consequence 
rhere  all  three  hesrin  to  operate  toy;^ether. 
llic  most  absurd  inequality  produced  by 
Uion  of  the  former  on  the  two  latter 
I,  Every  canton  contains  four  square 
and  is  estimated  to  contain,  on  the  ave- 
)0  inhabitants,  or  680  voters  in  the  prt- 
tmblien,  which  vary  in  numbers  willi  the 
n  of  the  canton,  and  .send  one  deputy  to 
for  every  '200  voters.     Nine  cantons 


t  ns  take  a  canton  containinjS'  a  sen-port 
trade,  or  a  threat  manufacturing  town. 
ppose  tlie  population  of  thi<i  canton  to  Ik.* 
ihabitanU,  or  2,193  votCTS,  forn)ing  three 
lisembliei,  and  s(>nding-  ten  deputies  to 
une. 

s  to  this  one  canton  two  others  of  the 
If  eight  in  the  same  commune.     The^e  we 

t»  to  have  their  fair  population  of  4,000 
and  fi80  voters  each,  or  8000  inhabit- 
1 ,3f>0  votcr>i,  both  together.  These  will 
\.  ttLHj  primary  atxcrnblies,  and  send  only 
Ito  llie  commune.  ^ 

embly  of  tlie  rommunr  ^Bnies  to 
►©/"/ernVonv,  which  principle  ishr*l 
to  o^>rrate  in  that  aHseinblv,  the  sintftr 
lich  has  Au(/'the  territory  of  the  other  two, 
ten  voices  to  i»iT  in  tht-  ♦•lection  of  three 

0  the  a^isendtly  of  ihcdrptirtinent.  chosen 

1  II rid    of  a    ri'pre.vnt.Ttion    of 

lality,  striking  as  ir  i*,  will 

»tcd,  if  wc  siquHifcc.  ax  we 

./  other  cantons  of  the  com- 

fall  pru|><Jilionahlv  short  of  the  average 

n,  as  much  as  the  prtncijMil  cnnlon  eX- 

1  to  the  hatU  of  contribution,  which  abo 
I  2  V, 


is  a  principle  admitted  Krst  to  operate  in  the 
assembly  of  the  commune.  Let  us  nf^in  take  one 
canton,  such  as  is  stated  above.  If  the  whole  of 
the  direct  contributions  paid  by  a  great  trading  or 
manufacturing  town  be  dividetl  equally  among  the 
inhabitants,  each  individual  will  be  found  to  pay 
much  more  than  an  individual  living  in  the  country 
according  to  the  same  average.  The  whole  paid 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  former  will  be  more  tlian 
the  whole  paid  by  tlie  inhabitants  of  the  latter 
— we  may  fairly  assume  one-third  more.  Then 
the  12,700  inhabitants,  or  *2,I93  voters  of  the 
canton,  will  pay  as  much  as  19,050  inhabitants,  or 
3,289  voters  of  tl^e  othi:r  cantons,  which  are  nearly 
the  estimated  proportion  of  inhabitants  and  voters 
of ^t'c  other  cantons.  Now  the  2,193  voters  will, 
as  I  before  said,  send  only  ten  deputies  to  the 
assembly;  the  3,289  voters  will  scud  sixteen. 
Thus,  for  an  equal  share  in  the  contribution  of  the 
whole  commune,  there  will  be  a  difference  of  «ii- 
tcen  voices  to  ten  in  voting  for  deputies  to  \m- 
chosen  on  the  principle  of  representing  the  general 
contribution  of  the  whole  commune. 

By  the  same  mode  of  computation  we  shall  find 
\5.f<75  inhabitants,  or  2,741  voters  of  the  other 
cantons,  who  pay  one-sixth  lfas  to  tiie  contribu- 
tion of  the  whole  C(w/;Hwnf ,  will  have  three  voices 
MoRK  than  the  12,700  inhabitants,  nr  2,193  voters 
of  the  one  canton. 

Such  is  the  fantastical  and  unjust  inequality 
between  mass  and  mass,  in  this  rurious  repartition 
of  the  rights  of  representation  arising  out  of  terri^ 
tory  and  contributiqn,  Tlie  qualifications  which 
these  confer  are  in  truth  negative  qualifications, 
that  give  a  right  in  an  inverse  proportion  to  the 
[Ktssession  of  them. 

In  this  whole  contrivance  of  tlie  three  baiie«, 
consider  it  in  any  light  you  please,  I  do  not  sec 
a  variety  of  objects  reconciled  in  one  con?^isifnt 
whole,  but  several  contradictory  principles  reluc- 
tantly and  irreconcilably  brought  and  held  togitlier 
by  your  philosophers,  like  wild  buiisls  bhut  up 
in  a  cage,  to  claw  and  bite  each  other  to  their 
mutual  destruction. 

I  am  afraid  i  have  gone  too  far  into  thcu  way 
of  considering  the  formation  of  a  constitution. 
They  have  much,  but  bad,  metanhvsicks ;  much, 
but  bad,  geometry  ;  much,  but  false,  proportion  are 
arithmetick  ;  but  if  it  were  all  as  exact  as  meta- 
physicks,  geometry,  and  arithmetick  ought  to  bf, 
and  if  their  schemes  were  perfectly  consistent  in 
all  their  part.?,  it  would  make  only  a  more  fair 
and  sightly  vision.  It  is  remarkable,  that,  in  o 
great  arrangement  of  mankind,  not  one  reference 
whatsoever  is  to  l»c  found  to  any  thine  moral  or 
any  thing  politick  ;  nuthing  ihut  relates  to  the 
concerns,  the  actinnn,  the  pii«s)ons,  the  inteicsts  of 
men.      Hominrm  non  sapiunt. 

You  ««ee  I  only  consider  thin  constitution  aft 
elcctonil,  and  leauling  by  stept  to  the  National 
Assembly.  I  do  not  enter  into  the  internal  govern- 
ment of  ihe  departments,  and  ihcir  genealogy 
through  tlie  commnnea  >tnd  cantons.  These  local 
(^vcmmentx  are,  in  tlie  ori(ritial  plan,  to  be   mt 
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nearly  as  jM>ssib!e  com[K)j(od  in  the  same  manner 
and  un  the  same  princtplcn  with  the  eluctive  assem- 
blies. They  are  each  of  them  bcKJics  perfectly 
compact  and  rounded  in  lhems«!ves. 

You  cannot  but  perceive  in  tliis  scheme,  that  it 
has  a  direct  and  inxtnediale  tendency  to  sever 
France  into  a  variety  of  republieks,  and  to  render 
tliem  totally  independent  of  each  other,  without 
any  direct  constitutional  means  of  coherence,  con- 
nexion, or  subordination,  except  what  may  be 
derived  from  their  acijuiescence  in  the  determina- 
tions of  the  general  congress  of  the  ambassadors 
from  each  independent  republick.  Such  in  reality 
is  the  National  Assembly,  and  such  i^overnments 
I  admit  do  exist  in  the  uorld,  though  in  forms  in- 
finitely more  suitable  to  the  local  and  habitual 
circumstances  of  their  people.  But  such  associa- 
tions, rather  than  bodies  politick,  have  generally 
been  tlie  effect  of  necessity,  not  choice;  and  I 
beHieve  ihc  present  French  power  is  the  very  first 
body  of  citizens,  who,  having  obtained  fmll  au- 
thority to  do  with  their  country  what  they  pleased, 
have  chosen  to  dissever  it  in  this  barbarous  manner. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  observe,  that,  in  the  spirit 
of  this  geometrical  distribution,  and  aiithmetical 
arrangement,  these  pretended  citizens  treat  France 
exactly  tike  a  country  of  conquest.  Acting  as 
conquerors,  they  have  imitated  the  policy  of  the 
harshest  of  tliat  harsh  race.  The  policy  of  such 
barbarous  victors,  who  contemn  a  subdued  people, 
and  insult  their  feehngs,  has  ever  been,  as  much  as 
in  them  lay,  to  destroy  all  vestiges  of  the  ancient 
country,  in  religion,  in  polity,  in  laws,  and  in  man- 
ners; to  confound  all  territorial  limits;  to  pro- 
duce a  general  poverty ;  to  put  up  their  properties 
to  auction  ;    to  crush  their  princes,  nobles,  and 

fiontiffs  ;  to  lay  low  every  thing  which  had  lifted  its 
lead  above  the  level,  or  which  could  serve  to  com- 
bine or  rally,  in  their  distresses,  the  disbanded 
people,  under  the  standard  of  old  opinion.  They 
liave  made  France  free  in  the  manner  in  which 
those  sincere  friends  to  the  rights  of  mankind,  the 
Romans,  freed  Greece,  Macedon,  and  other  na- 
tions. They  destroyed  the  bonds  of  (heir  union, 
under  colour  of  providing  for  the  independence  of 
each  of  their  cities. 

When  the  members  who  compose  these  new 
bodies  of  cantons,  communes,  and  departments, 
arrangements  purposely  produced  ihro«e:h  the 
medium  of  confusion,  begm  to  act,  they  will  find 
themselves  in  a  great  measure  stjangers  to  one 
another.  The  electors  and  elected  throughout, 
especially  i"  the  rural  cantons,  will  be  frequently 
witJiout  any  civil  habitudes  or  connexions,  or  any 
of  that  natural  discipline  \vhich  is  the  soul  of  a 
true  republick.  Magistrates  and  collectors  of 
revenue  are  now  no  longer  acquainted  with  their 
districts,  bishops  with  their  dioceses,  or  curates 
witli  their  parishes.  These  new  colonics  of  the 
rights  of  men  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  that 
sort  of  military  colonies  which  Tacitus  has  ob- 
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served  upon  in  the  declining  policy  of  Ronicr  ^ 
better  and  wiser  days  (whatever  coarse  thet 
witli  foreign  nations)   they   were  careful  to  u 
the  elements  of  a  methodical  subordiaalion 
settlement  to  be  coeval ;    and    even  to  iaj 
foundations  of  discipline  in  the  military.* 
when  all  tlic  good  arts  had  fallen  ialo  ruia, 
proceeded,    as   your   Assembly   does,   ojmb  1 
equality  of  men,  and  with  us  little  judgracBt,! 
as  little  care  for  those  things  which  make  ar^ 
lick  tolerable  or  durable.      But  in  tiiis,  bs  ttH 
almost  every  instance,  your  new  commcmimhl 
hum,   and   bred,  and  fed,    in  those  eorrTi^ 
wliich  mark  degenerated  and  worn-out  repoWirii 
Your  clitld  comes  into  the  world  with  Oie  tjwm 
toms  of  deatli ;  tlie yacJ^*  Uippocrafica  ftmum 
character  of  its  physiognomy,  and  the  pro 
of  its  fate. 

The  legislators  who  framed  the  ancient 
licks  knew  that  their  business  was  loo 
be  accomplished  with  no  better  apparatm 
metaphysicks   of    an    under    graduate, 
mathematicks  and  arithmetick  of  an  e 
They  had  to  do  with  men,  and  they  were 
to  study  human  nature.     They  had  to  6t>\ 
citizens,  and  they  were  obliged  to  study  ilie 
of  those  habits  which  are  communicated 
circumstances  of  civil  life.     They  were 
that  the  operation  of  this  second  nature 
first  produced  a  new  combination ;  and 
arose  many  diversities  amongst  men,  aci 
their  birth,  their  education,  their  proft 
periods  of  tlieir  lives,  their  residence  in 
m  the  country,  their  several  waysof  actini 
of  fixing  property,  and  according  to  the 
the  property  itself,  all  which  rendered  thonj 
were  so  many  ditferent  species  of  nnimalj. 
hence  they  thought  themselves  obliged  to 
their  citizens  into  such  classes,  and  to  ]Aam\ 
in  such  situations  in  the  state,  as  their 
bits  might  qualify  them  to  fill,  and  to 
such  appropriated  jirivileges  as  cnighl 
tfiem  what  their  apecifick  occasions  requi 
which  might  furnish  to  each  descripition 
as  might  protect  it  in  the  conflict  canrd 
diversity  of  interests,  that  must  exi<l,«wll 
contend,  in  all  complex  societv  :  for  tht 
would  have  been  ashamed,  tliat  the 
bandman  should  well  know  liow  to  tssott 
use  his  sheep,  horses,  and  oxen,  and  jhoulfl 
enougbfjf  common  sense  not  to  abstract  awl 
lise  them  all  into  animals,  withoui , 
each  kind  an  appropriate  food,  care,  andi 
meiit :    whilst   he,  the    economist,  dispotf.' 
shepherd  of  his  own  kindred,  sublii 
into  an  airy  metaphysician,  was  resol 
nothing  of  his  Hocks  but  as  men  in 
is  for  this  reason  tliat  Montesquieu  oi 
justly,  that  in  their  classification  of  tfar 
the  great  legislators  of  antiquity  madeti» 
display  of  their  powers,  and  even 

nerp  mortBlium.  repente  In  utium  collexrtt  *»M 
coloaia.    Tac.  Anna).  I  U  mcL 'IT.     Ml  thll  «1it  1*< 
npiilicrible  lo  the  iiuc)iiin(r<'tril.  mtiitqry,  bMHUl 
l>lii%  in  this  Qbsurd  and  tvn«i«ss  ramUtlitlea 
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I.  It  is  here  that  your  modern  legisla- 
p>ne  de«p  into  the  neg;a.tive  series,  and 

below  their  own  nothing.  As  tlie  first 
;islators  attended  to  the  ditfereut  kinds 
i,  and  combint-d  tljom  inro  one  common- 
; others,  the  metaphysical  and  alchemis- 
lators,  have  taken  (iie  directly  contrary 
rhey  have  attempted  to  confound  all 
itizens,  as  well  as  they  could,  into  one 
3U8  mass ;  and  then  they  divided  this 
^ma  into  a  number  of  incoherent  re- 
They  reduce  men  to  loose  counters, 

the  sake  of  simple  telling,  and  not  to 
ose  power  is  to  arise  from  their  place  in 

The  elements  of  their  own  metaphysicks 
e  taug^ht  tliem  better  lessons.  The  troll 
iategorical  table  might  have  informed 
there  was  something  else  in  tlic  intellcc- 

besides  £u£»/aRCf  and  quantity.  They 
II  from  the  catechism  of  metaphysicks 
were  eight  heads  more,*  in  every  com- 
jration,  which  they  have  never  thought 
h  these,  of  all  the  ten,  are  the  subjects 
llic  skill  of  mail  can  operate  any  thing 

rom  this  able  disposition  of  some  of  the 
lican  legislators,  which  follows  with  a 
accuracy  the  moral  conditions  and  pro- 
■f  men,  they  have  levelled  and  crushed 
m  the  orders  which  they  found,  even 
l^an^  unartificial  arrangement  of  tlic 
,  in  which  mode  of  government  the 
*  the  citizens  is  not  of  so  much  import- 
a  republick.     It  is  true,  however,  that 

I  classification,  if  properly  ordere<I,  is 

II  forms  of  government;  and  composes 
arrier  against  the  excesses  of  despotism, 
!t  is  tlie  necessary  means  of  giving  effect 
uience   to   a  republick.     For  want  of 

of  this  kind,  if  the  present  project  of  a 
should  fail,  all  securities  to  a  moderated 
til  along  with  it ;  all  tlie  indirect  re- 
hich  mitigate  despotism  are  removed  ; 
that  if  monarchy  should  ever  again  ob- 
;irc  ascendency  in  France,  under  this  or 
'  other  dynasty,  it  will  probably  be,  if 
tarily  tempered,  at  setting  out,  by  the 

virttious  counsels  of  the  prince,  the 
pletely  arbitrary  power  that  Itas  ever 
)n  earth.    This  is  to  play  a  most  despe- 

fuiion  which  attends  on  all  such  pro- 
Jiey  even  declare  to  be  one  of  iheir  ob- 
they  hope  to  serure  their  constitution 
IT  of  a  return  of  those  evils  which  at- 
*ir  making  it.  "By  this."  say  they, 
urtion  will  brrome  difficult  to  autho- 
lich  cannot  break  it  up  without  the 
lorgTtnization  of  the  whole  state."  They 
.hat  if  this  authority  should  ever  come 
«  degree  of  power  that  they  have  ac- 
irould  make  a  more  moderate  and  chas- 
if  it,  and  would  piously  tremble  entirely 
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to  disorganize  the  state  in  tJte  savage  manner  that 
they  have  done.  They  expect,  from  the  virtues 
of  returning  despotism,  the  security  which  is  to 
be  enjoyed  bv  the  offspring  of  Iheir  popular  vices. 

I  wish.  Sir,  that  you  and  my  readers  would 
give  an  attentive  perusal  to  the  work  of  M,  de 
Calonne,  on  this  subject.  It  is  indeed  not  only 
an  eloquent  but  an  able  and  instructive  perform- 
ance. 1  confine  myself  to  what  he  says  relative 
to  the  constitution  of  the  new  state,  and  to  the 
condition  of  the  revenue.  As  to  tlie  disputes  of 
this  minister  with  his  rivals,  I  do  not  w^ish  to  pro- 
nounce upon  them.  As  little  do  I  mean  to  haz- 
ard any  opinion  concerning  his  ways  and  means, 
financial  or  political,  for  taking  his  country  out 
of  its  present  disgraceful  and  deplorable  situation 
of  servitude,  anarchy,  bankruptcy,  and  beggary. 
i  cannot  speculate  quite  so  sangiiinely  as  he  does  : 
but  he  is  a  Frenchman,  and  has  a  closer  duty  re- 
lative to  tliose  objects,  and  better  means  of  judg- 
ing of  them,  than  I  can  have.  1  wish  that  the 
formal  avowal  which  he  refers  to,  made  by  one  of 
the  principal  leaders  in  the  Assembly  concerning 
the  tendency  of  their  scheme  to  bring  France  not 
only  from  a  monarchy  to  a  republick,  but  from  a 
republick  to  a  mere  confederacy,  n»ay  be  very 
particularly  attended  to.  It  adds  new  force  to 
my  observations;  and  indeed  M,  de  Calonne's 
work  supplies  my  deficiencies  by  many  new  and 
striking  argumeuU  on  most  of  the  subjects  of  this 
letter.! 

It  is  this  resolution,  to  break  their  country  into 
separate  republicks,  which  has  driven  them  into 
the  greatest  number  of  their  difficulties  and  con- 
tradictions. If  it  were  not  for  this,  all  the  ques- 
tions of  exact  equalitv,  and  the^e  balances,  never 
to  be  settled,  of  individual  rights,  population,  and 
contribution,  would  be  wholly  useless.  The  re- 
presentation, though  derived  from  parts,  would  be 
A  duty  which  equally  regarded  tixe  whole.  Each 
deputy  to  the  Assembly  would  be  the  representa- 
tive of  Franco,  and  of  all  its  descriptions,  of  the 
many  and  of  the  few,  of  the  rich  and  of  the  poor, 
of  the  great  districts  and  of  the  small.  All  these 
districts  would  themselves  be  subordinate  to  some 
standing  authority,  existing  independently  of  diem, 
an  authority  in  which  their  representation,  and 
every  thing  that  belongs  to  it,  originated,  and  to 
which  it  was  pointed.  Tliis  standing,  unalterable, 
fundamental  government  would  make,  and  it  is 
tlie  only  thing  which  could  make,  tliat  territory 
truly  and  properly  a  whole.  With  us,  when  we 
elect  popular  representatives,  we  send  them  to  a 
council,  in  which  each  man  individually  is  a  sub- 
ject, and  submitted  to  a  government  complete  in 
all  its  ordinary  functions.  VVitli  you  tiie  elective 
assembly  is  tlie  sovereign,  and  the  sole  sovereign  : 
all  the  member?  are  therefore  integral  parts  of 
this  sole  sovereignty.  But  with  us  it  is  totally 
different.  With  us  the  representative,  separated 
from  the  other  part«,  can  have  no  action  and  no 
existence.  Tlic  government  is  the  point  of  refer- 
ence of  the  several  members  and  tlistricts  of  our 
t  S«c  I'Etat  dc  ta  France,  p  JKL 
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representation.  Tliis  is  the  centre  of  our  unity. 
This  f^overnmcnt  of  reference  is  a  trustee  for  the 
whole,  ami  not  fiir  llie  parts.  So  is  the  other 
iitancli  of  our  puhlick  council,  I  mean  the  iiousc 
of  lords.  Willi  us  Uie  king:  and  tlie  lords  a^e 
several  and  joint  securities  for  the  e(|uality  of  each 
district,  each  province,  each  city.  When  did  you 
hear  in  Great  Britain  of  any  province  sutferiny; 
from  the  inccjuality  of  its  representation  ;  what 
district  from  haviii<;  no  representation  at  all  ?  Not 
only  our  nionurcliy  and  our  peerage  secure  the 
ei]ualily  on  which  our  unity  depends,  but  it  is  the 
spirit  of  the  House  of  Commons  itself.  The  very 
inequality  of  representation,  which  is  so  foolishly 
ciimplained  of,  is  perhaps  the  very  thing  which 
[prevents  us  from  thinking  or  acting  as  members 
for  districts.  CornwuH  elects  as  many  meml>ers 
;is  all  Scotland.  But  is  Cornwall  better  taken 
care  of  than  Scotland  ?  Few  trouble  their  lieads 
about  any  of  your  bases,  out  of  some  giddy  cUihs. 
Mo.st  of  those  who  wish  for  any  change,  upon  any 
plausible  g'rounds,  desire  it  on  different,  ideas. 
Your  new  constitution  is  the  very  reverse  of 
irs  in  iti;  principle ;  and  I  am  astonished  how 
[any  persons  could  dream  of  lioldiriij  out  any  ihin^ 
fdone  in  it,  as  an  example  for  Gieat  Brilain.  With 
[you  tliere  is  little,  or  rather  no,  connexion  between 
the  last  rtprcsentativc  and  the  first  constituent. 
The  member  who  ^oes  to  the  National  Assembly  is 
not  chosen  by  the  people,  nor  accountable  to  then*. 
There  arc  three  elections  before  he  is  chosen  :  two 
sets  of  magistracy  intervene  between  him  and  the 
primary  as-sembly,  so  iis  to  render  him,  as  I  have 
said,  an  ambassador  of  a  slate,  and  not  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  people  within  a  state.  By  this 
the  whole  spirit  of  tnc  election  is  changed  ;  nor 
can  any  corrective,  which  your  cotistilulion-mon- 
gers  have  devisetl,  render  him  any  thing  else  than 
what  he  is.  The  very  allenipt  to  do  it  would  in- 
evitably introduce  a  confusion,  if  possible,  more 
horrid  than  the  present.  There  is  no  way  to  make 
u  connexion  between  the  original  constituent  and 
the  representative,  but  by  the  circuitous  means 
which  may  lead  the  candidate  to  apply  in  the  first 
instance  to  the  primary  electors,  in  order  that  by 
their  authoritative  instructions  (and  something  more 
perhaps)  these  primary  electors  may  force  the 
two  succeeding  bodies  of  electors  to  make  a  choice 
agreeable  to  their  wishes.  But  this  woxdd  plainly 
subvert  the  wliole  scheme.  It  would  be  to  plunge 
ihem  back  into  tlral  tumuli  and  confusion  of 
[)opular  election,  wliicli,  by  their  interposed  gra- 
dation of  e!L'Ctions»  they  mean  to  avoid,  and  at 
length  to  risk  tlie  whole  fortune  of  the  stale  with 
fhose  vvlio  have  the  least  knowledge  of  it,  and  the 
least  interest  in  it.  This  is  a  perpetual  dilemma, 
into  wliicli  they  are  thrown  by  the  vicious,  weak, 
and  contradictory  principles  they  liave  chosen, 
r'nless  the  people  break  up  and  level  ibis  grada- 
tion, ii  is  plain  that  iheydonot  at  all  substantially 
elect  to  the  AsM*mblv  :  indeed  they  elect  as  little 
in  appearance  as  reality. 

What  is  it  we  all  seek  for  in  an  election  ?  To 
answer  ils  real  |Hir|iosrs,  you   must  first   possess 


the  means  of  knowing  tlie  fitness  of' 
and  then  you  must  retain  son>«  hold 

personal  obligation  or  dependence. 
arc  these  primary  electors  compliment 
mocked  with  a  choice  '*.  They  can  n<rr« 
tiling  of  the  qualities  of  him  iJiat  is  toj 
nor  has  he   any  obligation   what 
Of  ail  tlie  powers  unHl  lo  be  dek 
who  have  any  real  means  of  jut 
peculiarly    until   is   what    relates   to 
choice.     In  case  of  abuse,  lliat   bodyj 
electors  never  can  call  the  represeni 
account  for  his  conduct.      He  is  too 
fnmi  them  in  the  chain  of  repr 
acts  improperly  at  tlic  end  of  his  t« 
does  not  concern  him  for  two  years 
tJie    new   French  constitution    the 
wisest  representatives  go  equally  witlij 
into    this    Limbus   Patrnm.       Their 
supposed  foul,  and  they  must  go  into 
refitted.     Every  man  who  has  served  in  i 
bly  is  ineligible  for  two  years  after.     Ji 
magistrates  begin  to  learn  their  trade, 
ney-swcepers,  tJiey  are  disqualified  lur 
it.       Superficial,  new,  petulant  acqi 
interniptetl,  dronish,  broken,  ill  reeollec 
be  the  destined  character  of  all  your  ful 
Kours,     Yotir  constitution   has  loo  ran 
lousy  to  have  much  of  sense  in  it.     Yc 
the  breach  of  trust  in  the  reprcsentanve | 
pally,  that  you  do  not  at  all  regard 
of  his  fitness  to  execute  it. 

This  purgatory  inten'al  is  not  unfitfoi 
fiiilhless  representative,  who   may  be 
canvasser  as  he  was  a  bad  govcmour.     If 
he  may  cabal  himself  into  a  sujicriorir 
wisest  and  most  virtuous.     As.  in  ihe 
members  of  tJifa  elective  constitution 
fugitive,  and  exist  only  for  the  elcrtinn.j 
be  no  longer  the  same  persons  who  li| 
htm,  to  whom  he  is  lo  be  res|)Ousible| 
solicits  for  a  renewal  of  his  trust.     To 
secondary  electors  of  ilie_  Commune  toj 
is   ridiculous,  impracticable,  and   unit 
may  themselves  have  l>een  deceived  in  I* 
as  the  tliird  set  of  electors,  Uio$«  of  tl*e 
ment,  may  be  tn  theirs.    In  your  <l«rti« 
sibility  cannot  exist. 

Finding  no  sort  of  principle  of  i 
each  otlier  in  the  nature  and  consUlnti 
several  new  republicks  of  France.  I  < 
cement  the  legislators  had  providwl  (of 
any  extraneous  materials,     Tlieir  conf 
their  spectacles,  their  civick'  feasts,  and  i 
siasra,  1  take  no  notice  of;  they  art  i 
mere    tricks ;  but   tracing  tlicir  poli 
their  actions,  1  thmk  I  can  M 

mcnts  by  wliich  they  prop  iJl 

licks  together.  The  first,  is  the  «;«•/* 
the  compulsory  pa|>er  currency  aniwiol' 
second,  is  the  supreme  jwwer  of  thrciti' 
the  third,  h  ilie  general  army  of  tiiv^Ult 
last  I  ^ihall  reserve  what  I  havelouf.vn" 
Jo  consider  the  army  as  a  hea«l  by  ii^lf 
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Aa  to  the  operation  of  tlie  first  (ilie  confiscation 
ti  paper  currency)  merely  as  acemeiilf  I  cannot 
ny  that  these,  llie  one  (lepcnding  on  the  other, 

Xfor  some  time  conijjose  some  sort  of  cement, 
eir  madness  and  folly  in  the  management,  and 
the  lemjK'rintr  of  the  parts  together,  does  not 
Mluce  a  repulsion    in    the    very  outset.      Hut 
ing  to  the  scheme  some  colierence  and  some 
n,  it  appears  to  me,  (hat  if,  after  a  while, 
contiscation  should  not  l>e  found  sutBcient  to 
pport  llif  pajjcr  coinage,  (as  I  am  morally  certain  | 
wiJI  not,)  then,  instead  of  cementing,  it  wilt  add 
finitely  to  the  dissociation,  distraction,  and  con- 
of  these  confederate  repuhlicks,  hoth  with 
n  to  each  other,  and  to  the  several  parts 
ju  thentseives.     But  if  the  confiscation  should 
succeed  as  to  sink  the  paper  currency,  the 
t  is  gone  witli  the  circulation.     In  the  mean 
its  binding  force  will  be  very  uncertain,  and 
1  straiten  or  relax  with  every  variation  in  the 
of  the  paper. 
One  thing  only  is  certain  in  this  scheme,  which 
eflect  seemingly  collateral,  but  direct,  I  have 
>ubt,  in  the  minds  of  those  who  conduct  this 
ess,  that  is,  its  effect  in  producing  an  Oli- 
Ay  in  every  one  of  the  republicks.      A  paper 
tlation,  not  founded  on  any  real  nioriey  dej>o- 
or  engaged  for,  amounting  already  to  four- 
brty  millions  of  Knglish  money,  and  this  cur- 
y  by  force  substituted  in  tJie  place  of  the  coin  of 
(ingdom,  becoming  thereby  the  substance  of  its 
iue,  as  well  as  the  medium  of  all  its  commer- 
tad  civil   intercourse,  must   put  the  whole  of 
power.  autJiority,  and  inHucnce,  is  left,  in  any 
vhatsoever  it  may  assume,  into  the  hands  of 
lUUMgvrs  and  conductor:!)  of  this  circulation. 
£tigland  we  feel  the  inBueiice  of  the  bank  ; 
;fa  it  is  only  the  centre  of  a  voluntary  dealing. 
KOOWB  little  indeed  of  the  intiuence  of  money 
inaukind,  who  does  not  see  ilie  force  of  the 
{cmcnt  of  a  monied  concern,  which  is  so 
more  extensive,  and  in  its  nature  so  much 
depending  on   the   managers  than    any  of 
but  this  is  not  merely  a  money  concern, 
is  another  member  in  tlic  system  inseparably 
cted  with  this  money  management.     Itcon- 
Ja  the  means  of  drawing  out  at  discretion 
f)s  of  the  confiscated  lands  for  sale  ;  and  ear- 
on  a  proceic  of  continual  transmutation  of 
into  land,  and  of  land  into  paper.    When  we 
ijjw  process  in  its  cflects,  we  may  conceive 
Isiiig  of  the  intensity  of  the  tbrce  with  which 
r«t<:m  must  operate.    Uy  this  means  the  spirit 
K»ev  jobbing  and  speculation   goes  into  the 
^  land  itself,  and  incor[>orates  with  it.     By 
nd  of  o{>eration,  that  sjiecies  of  property  be- 
(m  It  were)  volatilized ;  it  assumes  un  un- 
^^%J  and  monstrous  activity,  and  thereby  tJirows 
»t  hands  of  ti>c  several  managers,  principal 
bordlnalc,  Parisian  and  provincial,  all  tlje 
nlittivu  of  money,  and  perhaps  a  full  tenth 
fall  tlie  land  in  France,  which  ha*  now  ac- 
tiie  worM  and  most  [>ernicious  part  of  tlic 
ft  paper  circulation,  the  greatest  possible 


uncertainty  in  its  value.  They  have  reverswl  the 
Latonian  kindness  to  the  landeil  property  of  De- 
los.  They  have  sent  theirs  to  be  blown  about, 
like  the  light  fragments  of  a.  wreck,  orcu  et  litlora 
circttm. 

The  new  dealers,  being  all  habitually  adven- 
turers, and  without  any  fixed  habits  or  local  pre- 
dilections, will  purchase  to  job  out  again,  as  tlie 
market  of  paper,  or  of  money,  or  of  land,  shall  pre-' 
sent  an  advantage.  For  though  a  holy  bishop' 
thinks  that  agriculture  will  derive  great  advan- 
tages from  the  "  enliijhtened"  usurers  who  are  to 
purchase  the  church  confiscations,  I,  who  am  not 
a  good,  but  an  old  fanner,  with  great  humility 
beg  leave  to  tell  his  late  lordship,  that  usury  is  not 
tutor  of  agriculture  ;  and  if  the  word  "  eulighten- 
"  cd"  be  understood  according  to  the  new  dic-( 
lionary,  ivs  it  always  is  in  your  new  schools,  i  can- 
not conceive  how  a  man's  not  believing  in  God 
can  teach  him  to  cultivate  the  earth  witli  the  least 
of  any  additional  skill  or  encourageenent.  *'  Difs 
"  inunortalibus  sero,"  said  an  old  Hoinan,  when 
he  held  one  handle  of  the  plough,  whilst  Death 
held  the  otlier.  Tfiough  you  were  to  join  in  tlie 
commission  all  the  directors  of  the  two  academies 
to  the  directors  of  the  Cuisse  d'Escttmpte,  an  old, 
ex[)erienced  peasant  is  worth  them  all.  J  have  got 
more  inlbrniation  upon  a  curious  and  interesting 
branch  of  husbandry,  in  one  short  conversatiott 
witli  an  old  Carthusian  monk,  tlian  I  have  derived 
from  alt  the  Dank  directors  that  I  have  ever  con- 
versed with.  However,  there  is  no  cause  for  ap- 
prehension from  the  meddling  of  money  dealers* 
with  rural  economy.  These  gentlemen  are  too 
wise  in  their  generation.  At  first,  perhaps,  their 
tender  and  susceptible  imaginations  may  be  cap- 
tivated with  the  innocent  and  unprofitable  delights • 
of  a  pastoral  life ;  but  in  a  little  time  they  will 
find  tliat  agriculture  is  a  trade  much  more  labo- 
rious, and  much  less  lucrative,  than  that  which 
ihey  had  left.  After  making  its  pancgyrick,  they 
will  turn  their  backs  on  it  like  their  great  precur- 
sor and  [irototype.  They  niav,  like  him,  liegiii 
by  singing  **  Beatux  ilie" — but  what  will  be  the 
end? 

i/nT  uhi  liKX4tu%  f'iriitrutor  Alfthiu*, 
Jiint  jnm  f'utiinin  rintu'ut 

Qdu  fit  cuktutii  poiltrc. 

They  will  cultivate  tlie  Caissc  d'Eijlim-.  under  the 
sacred  auspices  of  this  prelate,  with  much  more 
pt'olit  than  its  vineyards  and  its  corn-fields.  They 
will  employ  their  t.ilents  according  to  their  iiaf)its 
and  their  interests.  Tlicy  will  not  follow  the 
plough  whilst  they  can  direct  treasuries,  und 
govern  provinces. 

Your  legislators^  in  every  thing  new,  are  tlie 
very  first  who  have  founded  a  common wcaltfi 
upon  gaming,  and  infusi-d  this  spirit  into  it  as  its 
vital  breath.  The  great  object  ui  tJicse  |K*litiekii  in 
to  metamorphose  France  from  a  great  kingdom 
into  one  great  phiy-table;  tu  turn  its  itihabit^iuts 
into  a  nation  of  gamesters ;  to  m.ikc  »|M!Lulation 
as  extensive  as  life  ;  to  mi.\ilwith  all  it» concerns; 
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and  lo  divert  the  wliole  of  the  liopes  and  fears  of 
the  peuple  fron»  their  usual  clianiiels  into  the  im- 
pulses, passions,  and  superstitions  of  those  who 
live  on  cJiances.  They  loudly  proclaim  their 
opinion,  that  this  their  present  system  of  a  repub- 
liclt  pannol  jKjssibly  exist  without  this  kind  of 
gaming;  fund ;  and  tliat  the  very  thread  of  its  life 
is  spun  out  of  ihc  staple  of  these  speculations. 
Tiio  old  g-!imin£r  in  funcis  was  mischievous  enougli 
undoubtedly  ;  but  it  was  so  only  to  individuals. 
Even  when  it  had  its  greatest  extent,  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  South  Sea,  it  affected  but  few,  com- 
paratively ;  where  it  extends  further,  as  in  lotteries, 
the  spirit  has  but  a  single  object.  But  where  the 
law,  which  in  most  circumstances  forbids,  and  in 
none  countenances,  gaming,  is  itself  debauched,  so 
as  to  reverse  its  nature  and  policy,  and  expressly 
to  force  the  subject  to  this  destructive  table,  by 
bringing  the  spirit  and  symbols  of  gaming  into 
the  minutest  matters,  and  engaging  everybody  in 
it,  and  in  every  thing,  a  more  dreadful  epidemick 
distemper  of  that  kind  is  spread  than  yet  has 
appeared  in  the  world.  With  you  a  man  can 
neither  earn  nor  buy  his  dinner  without  a  specu- 
lation. What  he  receives  in  the  morning  will  not 
have  the  same  vahie  at  night.  Wliat  he  is  com- 
pelled to  take  as  pay  for  an  old  debt  will  not  be 
received  as  the  same  when  he  comes  to  pay  a  debt 
contracted  by  himself;  nor  will  it  be  the  same 
when  by  prompt  payment  he  would  avoid  con- 
tracting any  debt  at  all.  Industry  must  wither 
away.  Economy  must  be  driven  from  your 
country.  Careful  provision  will  have  no  existence. 
Who  will  lal>our  without  knowing  the  amount  of 
hia  pay?  \Vho  will  study  to  eucrease  what  none 
can  estimate  ^  Who  will  accumulate,  when  he 
does  not  know  the  value  of  what  he  saves  ?  If 
you  abstract  it  from  its  uses  in  gaming,  to  accu- 
mulate your  paper  wealth,  would  be  not  the  pro- 
vidence of  a  man,  but  tlie  distempered  instinct  of 
a  jackdaw. 

The  tnily  melancholy  part  of  the  policy  of  sys- 
tematically making  a  nation  of  gamesters  is  this, 
that  though  all  are  forced  to  play,  few  can  under- 
stand the  game ;  and  fewer  still  are  in  a  condition 
to  avail  themselves  of  that  knowledge.  The  many 
must  be  the  dupc-s  of  the  few  who  conduct  the 
machine  of  tliesc  speculations.  What  effect  it 
must  have  on  the  country  people  is  visible.  The 
townsman  can  calculate  from  day  to  day ;  not  so 
the  inhabitjint  of  the  country.  When  the  peasant 
first  brings  his  com  to  market,  the  magistrate  in 
the  towns  obliges  hira  to  take  the  assignat  at  par; 
when  he  goes  to  the  shop  with  this  money,  he 
finds  it  seven  per  cent,  the  worse  for  crossing  the 
way.  This  market  he  will  not  readily  resort  to 
again.  The  towns-people  will  be  inflamed  1  they 
will  force  the  country-people  to  bring  their  corn. 
Resistance  will  begin,  and  the  murders  of  Paris  and 
St.  Denis  may  be  renewed  all  through  France. 

What  signifies  the  empty  compliment  paid  to 
the  country,  by  giving  it,  perhaps,  more  than  its 
share  in  the  theory  of  your  representation  ?  Where 
have  you  placed  the  real  power  over  monied  and 


landed  circulation  ?     Where  have  yoo  |>lac«d  tk 
means  of  raising  and  falling  the  tuIuc  of  etof 
man's  freehold  ?  Those,  whose  operatioM  cu  tat» 
from,  or  add  ten  per  cent,  to,  the  pooKssion  of 
every  man  in  France,  must  be  tlie  nrasteisof  evBT 
man  in  France.     The  whole  of  tlie  power  ofataiDtd 
by  this  revolution  will  settle  in  the  towns  uwa^ 
tl)c  burghers,  and  the  monied  directors  who  lad 
them.     The  landed  gentleman,  the  TeotMa,fli 
the  peasant,  have,  none  of  them,  habitt,  or  ioefa^ 
tions,  or  experience,  which  can  lead  them  toa« 
share  in  this  the  sole  source  of  power  and  ioflaae 
now  left  in  France.     The  very  nature  of  a 
try  life,  the  very  nature  of  landed  property, 
the  occupations,  and  all  the  pleasures  they 
render  combination  and  arrani.''  'e 

of  procuring  and  exerting-  iii:.  ..i  a 

uer  impossible  amongst  country  {ieo^4£. 
t!iem  by  all  the  art  you  can,  and  ail  the 
they  are  always  dissolving  into  individualjtr. 
thing  in    the  nature  of  incorporation  a 
impracticable  amongst  them.     Hope,  fear, 
jealousy,  the  cphemevous  talc  that  doeaiu 
and  dies  in  a  day,  all  these  things,  wliich  ■'^V^ 
reins  and  spurs  by  which  leaders  chcci  ~ 
the  minds  of  followers,  are  not  easily 
or  hardly  at  all,  amongst  scattered  people. 
assemble,   they  arm,  they   act  with  the  otoi 
difficulty,  and  at  the  greatest  charge.    TW* 
forts,  if  ever  they  can  be  commenced,  cmnflk 
sustained.     They  cannot  proceed 
If  the  country  gentlemen  attempt  an 
through  the  mere  income  of  their  propenr 
is  it  to  that  of  those  who  have  ten  tinic*  lUff^ 
come  to  sell,  and  who  can  ruin  tlieir  pre] 
bringing  their  plunder  to  meet  it  at  mar 
the  landed  man  wishes  to  mortgage,  he 
value  of  his  land,  and  raises  the  value  of 
He  augments  the  power  of  his  enemy  bjrih 
means  he  must  take  to  contend  with  ba. 
country  gentleman   therefore,  the  Officer 
and  land,  the  man  of  liberal  views  tad 
attached  to  no  profession,  will  be  at 
excluded  from  the  government  of  hi« 
if  he  were  legislatively  proscribed.     It  n 
that  in  the  towns,  all  the  thing*  which 
against  the  country  gentlemen  combine  in 
of  the  money  manager  and  director.    lo 
combination  is  natural.     Tlie  Imbit*  of  N 
their  occupations,  their  diversion,  their  fc 
tlieir  idleness,  continually  bring  them  mto 
contact.   Their  virtues  and  their  vice*  are* 
they  are  always  in  garrison  ;  and  0)rj  c' 
bodied  and    half   disciplined    into  tnc  t 
tJiein  who  mean  to  form  them  for  dvil  <■ 
action. 

All  these  considerations  leave  oodoih*^ 
mind,  that,  if  this  monster  of  a  con****' 
continue,  France  will  be  whoUv  go*H*W  *? 
agitators  in  corporations,  hy  so<'ieUM  rt  ^"^ 
formed  of  directors  in  assignats,  and  tnrf^' 
the  sale  of  church  lands,  attoraie»,ag«*i^^ 
jobbers,  speculators,  and  adventuten,  tl^^^ 
an  ignoble  oligarchy,  founded  on  thedrfn** 

"       J 
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he  crown,  tl>e  church,  (Ito  nnhiiily,  and  tho 
pie.  Here  end  all  the  deceitful  dreams  and 
Bs  of  tlie  equality  atid  rit^hts  of  men.  In 
p  Serbontan  bog"  of  this  base  olij^rchy  tlney 
til  absorbed,  sunk,  and  lost  for  ever, 
lough  human  eyes  cannot  trace  them,  one 
(1  be  templed  to  think  some  great  oHences  in 
ice  must  cry  to  heaven,  which  has  thought  fit 
pnish  it  with  h  subjection  to  a  vile  and  inglo- 
I  domination,  in  which  no  comfort  or  com- 
MioD  is  to  be  found  in  any  even  of  thoi^e  false 
pdour^,  which,  plaving  about  other  tyrannies, 
Cnt  mankind  from  feeling  themselves  dis- 
luxed  even  wltilst  lliey  are  oppressed.  I  must 
^  I  am  touched  with  ;i  sorrow,  mixed  with 
%  indication,  at  the  conduct  of  a  few  men, 
\  of  great  rank,  and  still  of  great  character, 
t  deluded  with  s|>ecious  names,  have  engaged 
(business  too  deep  for  the  line  of  tlieir  undcr- 
iding  to  fathom  ;  who  liave  lent  their  fair  re- 
lion,  and  tlie  authority  of  llietr  high-sounding 
es,  to  the  designs  of  men  willi  whom  they 
i  not  be  acquainted  ;  and  have  thereby  made 
^very  virtues  operate  to  tlie  ruin  of  tlieir 
Iry. 

far  as  to  the  first  cementing  principle, 
e  second  niateriul  of  cement  for  their  new 
liick  is  the  superiority  of  tlte  city  of  Paris : 

rhis  I  admit  is  strongly  connected  with  the 
cementing  principle  of  paper  circulation  and 
Itenlion.  It  is  in  this  part  of  the  project  we 
I  look  for  the  cause  of  tlie  destruction  of  all 
rtd  bounds  of  provinces  and  jurisdictions, 
^iastical  and  secular,  and  tlie  dissolution  of 
jicient  combinations  of  things,  as  well  as  the 
tionof  so  manysmall  unconnected  republicks. 
■wer  of  the  city  of  Paris  is  evidently  one 
•pnng  of  all  their  politicks.  It  is  tlirough 
wer  of  Paris,  now  become  tlie  centre  and 
of  jobbing,  that  the  leaders  of  this  faction 
or  rather  comnniml,  the  whole  legislative 
whole  executive  government.  Every  thing 
must  be  done  which  can  confirm  the 
y  of  that  city  over  ttie  otlier  republicks. 
compact :  she  has  an  enormous  strength, 
disproportioned  to  the  force  of  any  of  the 
repiiblicks ;  and  tins  strength  is  collected 
onden'ied  within  a  narrow  compass.  Paris 
natural  and  easy  connexion  of  its  parts, 
will  not  be  aflTected  by  any  scheme  of  a 
rical  constituiiun,  nor  does  it  much  signify 
its  proijortion  of  representation  be  more 
«nce  it  nas  the  whole  draft  of  fishes  in  its 
The  other  divisions  of  the  kingdom 
hackled  and  torn  to  pieces,  and  seuaraled 
"  tlieir  habitual  means,  and  even  prmciples 
a,  cannot,  for  some  time  at  least,  confede- 
inst  her.  Nothing  was  to  be  left  iii  all  the 
late  members,  but  weakness,  disconnectinn, 
fusion.  To  confirm  this  part  of  the  plan, 
biy  has  lately  ronjc  to  a  resolution,  that 
of  their  repubhcks  shall  have  tlic  same 
ider  in  chiet. 

ID  who  Mkes  a  view  of  the  whole. 
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the  strength  of  Paris,  tljus  formed,  will  appear  a 
system  of  general  weakness.  It  is  lioiistcd  that  iIh* 
geometrical  policy  has  been  adopted,  that  all  local 
ideas  sliouid  be  sunk,  and  that  tlie  people  shuuld 
be  no  longer  Gascons,  Piciirds,  Bretons,  Normans ; 
but  Frenchmen,  witli  one  country,  one  heart,  and 
one  iVssembly.  But  instead  of  being  all  French- 
men, the  greater  likelihood  is,  that  tiie  inhabitants 
of  that  region  will  shortly  have  no  country.  No 
man  ever  wsis  attached  by  a  sense  of  pride,  par- 
tiality, or  real  affection,  to  a  description  of  s<|uare 
measurements.  He  never  will  glory  in  belonging 
to  the  Chequer  N*  71,  or  to  any  other  badge 
ticket.  We  begin  our  publick  aflections  in  our 
families.  No  cold  relation  is  a  zealous  citizen. 
We  pass  on  to  our  neighbourhoods,  and  our  ha- 
bitual provincial  connexions.  Thcs^e  are  inns  und 
resting  places.  Such  divisions  of  our  country  as 
have  been  formed  by  habit,  and  not  by  a  sudden 
jerk  of  aulhorilv,  were  so  njuny  little  images  of  the 
great  country  in  which  the  htart  found  sometliing 
which  it  could  fill.  The  love  to  the  whole  is  not 
extinguished  by  this  subordinate  partiality.  Per- 
haps it  is  a  sort  of  elemental  training  to  those 
higher  and  more  large  regards,  by  wliich  alone 
men  come  to  be  affected,  as  with  their  own  con- 
cern, in  the  prosperity  of  a  kingdom  so  extensive 
as  that  of  France,  In  that  general  territory  itself, 
as  in  tlie  oid  name  of  provinces,  the  citizens  are 
interested  from  old  prejudices  and  unreasone<l 
habits,  and  not  on  account  of  the  geometrick 
properties  of  its  figure.  The  power  and  pre- 
eminence of  Paris  does  certainly  press  down  and 
hold  these  republicks  together  as  long  as  it  lasts. 
But,  for  Uie  reasons  I  have  already  given  you, 
1  tlriuk  it  cannot  last  very  long. 

Passing  from  the  civil  creating  and  tlie  civil  ce- 
menting principles  of  this  constitution,  Ui  the  Na- 
tional Assembly,  which  is  to  appear  and  net  as 
sovereign,  we  see  a  body  in  its  constitution  with 
every  possible  power,  and  no  possible  external  con- 
trouf.  We  see  a  body  without  fundamental  laws, 
U'lthnut  established  maxims,  without  respected 
rules  of  proceeding,  which  nothing  can  keep  firm, 
to  any  system  whatsoever.  Their  idea  of  their' 
powers  is  always  taken  at  the  utmost  stretch  of 
legislative  competency,  and  their  examiiles  for 
common  cases  from  the  exception  of  llic  most 
urgent  necessity.  '  The  future  is  to  be  in  most  re- 
spects like  tlie  present  Assembly;  but,  by  tlie  mode 
of  the  new  elections  and  the  lendenry  of  the  new 
circulations,  it  will  be  purged  of  the  small  dc 
of  internal  contmul  existing  in  a  minority  cbown' 
originally  from  various  interests,  and  preserving 
84jmet1iing  of  their  spirit.  If  p«>ssible,  the  next  Aa- 
scHibly  must  be  wortte  than  the  present.  The  pre- 
sent, by  destroying  and  altering  every  tiling,  will 
leave  to  their  successors  a |»pan?ntly  nothing  jKipii- 
lur  to  do.  They  will  bo  roused  by  emulation  and 
example  to  enterprises  the  Inddcst  anil  the  nu>st 
absurd.  To  supfjose  such  an  iutsenibly  sitting  w 
perfect  quietude  is  ridiculous. 

Your  all-sufficient  legislators,  in   their  hurry  tO^ 
do  every  Uiing  at  once,  have  forgot  one  thing  th 
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Ret'ins  cssientiul,  uiul  wliich  I  believe  never  lias 
\iivn  r»efrjie,  in  tJii;  tlieory  or  the  practice,  omitled 
by  uny  projector  of  :i  republick.  Tliey  havt?  for- 
got to  conslitutc  a  seiniie,  or  sometliintj^  of  that 
nuliirt;  Jinti  character.  Never,  before  this  tinie,  was 
lieunl  of  a  body  politick  composed  of  one  legislative 
and  active  assembly,  and  its  executive  officers, 
witlioijt  such  a  council ;  without  sometliintg  to 
which  foreign  states  mi^lit  connect  tliemselves ; 
something  to  which,  in  tlie  ordinary  detail  of  i:;o- 
vermncnt,  the  people  could  lookup;  something 
which  mi;^ht  give  a  bias,  and  steadiness,  and  pre- 
serve something  like  consistency  in  the  proceedings 
of  state.  Such  a  body  kings  generally  have  as 
a  council.  A  monarchy  may  exist  without  it ;  but 
it  seems  to  be  in  the  very  essence  of  a  republican 
government.  It  holds  a  sort  of  middle  place  be- 
tween the  supremo  power  exercised  by  the  people, 
or  itrimediately  delegated  from  them,  and  the 
mere  executive.  Of  this  there  are  no  traces  in 
yoiir  constitution  ;  and,  in  providing  nothing  of 
ihis  kind,  your  Solons  and  Numas  have,  as  much 
i\&  in  any  thing  else,  discovered  a  sovereign  in- 
capacity. 

\m  us  now  turn  our  eyes  to  what  tiiey  have 
done  towards  the  formation  of  an  executive 
power.  For  this  they  have  chosen  a  degraded 
king.  This  their  first  executive  officer  is  to  be  a 
inacliine,  without  any  sort  of  ileliberative  discre- 
tion in  any  one  act  of  his  function.  At  best  he  is 
but  a  channel  to  convey  to  the  National  Assembly 
such  matter  as  it  may  import  that  body  to  know. 
II'  he  had  been  niadc  the  exclusive  channel,  the 
power  would  not  have  been  without  its  import- 
ance ;  though  intinitcly  jx^rilous  to  those  who 
would  choose  to  exercise  it.  But  publick  intelli- 
gence and  statement  of  facts  may  pass  to  tlie  As- 
sembly witli  equal  authenticity,  through  any  other 
conveyance.  As  to  the  means,  therefore,  of  giving 
a  direction  to  measures  by  the  statement  of  an 
authorized  reporter,  this  office  of  intelligence  is  as 
nothing. 

To  consider  the  French  scheme  of  an  executive 
officer,  in  its  two  natural  divisions  of  civil  and 
political. — In  the  first  it  must  be  observed,  that, 
according  to  tfic  new  constitution,  the  higher  parts 
of  judicature,  in  eitlier  of  its  lines,  are  not  in  the 
king.  The  king  of  France  is  not  the  fountain  of 
justice.  The  judges,  neither  the  original  nor  the 
appellate,  are  of  his  nomination.  He  neither  pro- 
poses the  candidates,  nor  has  a  negative  on  the 
choice.  He  is  not  even  the  publick  prosecutor. 
He  serves  only  as  a  notary  to  authenticate  the 
choice  made  of  the  judges  in  the  several  districts. 
By  his  officers  he  is  to  execute  their  sentence. 
When  wc  look  into  the  true  nature  of  his  autho- 
rity, he  appejirs  to  be  nothing  more  U»an  a  chief  of 
bumbailifis,  sergeants  at  mace,  catchpoles,  jailers, 
and  hangmen.  It  is  impossible  to  place  any  thing 
called  royalty  in  a  more  degrading  point  of  view, 
A  thousan<l  tiines  better  had  it  been  for  the  dig- 
nity of  iJiis  unhappy  prince,  that  he  had  notliing 
at  all  to  do  with  the  administration  of  justice,  de- 
prived a£  he  is  of  all  that  is  venerable,  and  all  that 


is  consolatory,  in  that  function,  witJuLttit 
originating  any  process;   witJiout  ;>  f>ooff 
pension,  mitigation,  or  partloa.      Lvcry  tiu 
justice  that  is  vile  and  odious  is  llir^iAri  upoul 
It  was  not  for  notliing  that  the  Ass«.'fj)'>iv  kis\ 
at  such  pains  to  remove  the  stigma  fitnii 
offices,  when  tliey  were  resolved  to  plftc«i 
son  who  had  lately  been  Uieir  king  in  a  i 
but  one  degree  above  the  executiouex,  and 
office  nearly  of  the  same  quality.     It 
nature,  that  situated  as  Uie  king  of 
now  ii!,  he  can  respect  himself,  or  can  be  i 
by  others. 

V^iew  this  new  executive  officer  on  the 
his  political  capacity,  as  he  acts  under  the  i 
of  the  National  .'Vssembly.     To  execute  " 
royal  office  ;  to  execute  orders  is  not  tu  Ik  1 1 
However,  a  political  executive  magistracr.t 
merely  such,  is  a  great  trust.     ]t  is  a  trust  i 
that  has  much  depending  upon  its  faithful 
ligcnt  performance,  both  in  Uie  persoD 
it  and  in  all  its  subordinates.     Means  i 
ing  this  duty  ought  to  be  given  by  i 
and  dispositions  towards  it  ought  to  be  iofu 
the  circumstances  attendant  on  the  tmiit. 
to  be  environed  with  dignity,  authority,  swli 
sideration,  and  it  ought  to  lead  tj.  ./l..r 
office  of  execution  is  an  office  of  . 
not  from  impotence  we  are  to  expt«-i  ...■. 
power.     What  sort  of  person   is  a  king 
mand  executory  service,  who  has  no  meatui 
soever  to  reward  it  ?     Not  in  a  permanent  ( 
not  in  a  grant  of  land  ;  no,  not  in  u 
fifty  pounds  a  year  ;  not  in  the  vamest 
trivial  title.     In  France  the  king  is  noi 
fountain   of  honour   than   he  is  the  fou 
justice.     All  rewards,  all  distinctions,  arvi 
nands.     Those  who  serve  tlie  king  can  Lei 
by  no  natural  motive  but  fear  ;   by  a 
thing  except  their  master.     His  fund 
nal  coercion  are  as  odious  as  those  wliicfe 
ercises  in  the  department  of  justice.     Ff 
to  be  given  to  any  municipality,  tlie 
gives  it.     If  troops  are  to  be  sent  In  rt<la(»| 
to  obedience  to  tlie  Assembly,  the  kin;  b 
ccute  the  order ;  and  upon  every  occHsiao 
be  spattered  over  witli  the  blood  of  bis 
He  has  no  negative  ;  yet  his  name  nnd  aui 
is  used  to  enforce  every  harsh  iJecree^ 
must  concur  in  the  butchery  of  tlwce 
attempt   to   free   him    from   his  imf 
show  the  slightest  nttachmeot  lo  bis 
his  ancient  authority.  ■ 

Executive  magistracy  ought  to  be 
such  a  manner,  that  those  who  cocnpoae 
be  disposed  to  love  and  to  venerate  l" 
they  are  bound  to  obey.  A  purpOMd 
what  is  worse,  a  literal  but  perverse  aiu 
obedience,  must  be  the  ruin  of  the ' 
In  vain  will  the  law  attempt  lo  antii'ipitBI 
follow  such  studied  neglects  imd  t'r  tiiititl^| 
lions.     To  make  thorn  act  Xf  noli 

competence  of  law.     Kings.  t>  ^ . 
kings,  may  and  ought  lo  bear  the  fivcdon  t'< 
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^  tliat  arc  obnoxious  to  them.     They  may  too, 

Ell  derogatiti§^  from  themselves,  bear  even 
Uiority  of  such  |>erson8,  if  it  promotes  their 
!.  Louis  the  XilltJi  mortally  hated  the 
ndtnal  (\e  Kichelien  ;  but  iiis  sup|)ort  of  that 
fr  against  his  rivals  was  the  source  of  all  the 
yot  his  rei^'n,  and  the  solid  foundation  of  hh 
I  itself.  Ixiuis  the  XlVth,  when  come  to  the 
,did  not  love  the  cardinal  Mazarin  ;  hut  for 
he  preserved  him  in  power.  When 
jtested  LoHvois  ;  but  for  years,  whilst  he 
illy  served  his  greatness,  he  endured  his 
When  George  the  lid  ttx>k  Mr.  Pitt, 
inly  was  not  agreeable  to  him^  into  his 
iU,  he  did  nothing  whicli  could  humble  a 
>veTeiipi.  But  liiese  ministers,  who  were 
by  afiuire,  not  by  affections,  acted  in  the 
fe  of,  and  in  tnist  for,  kings ;  and  not  as  their 
I,  constitutional,  and  ostensible  masters.  I 
il  impossible  that  any  king,  when  he  lias 
his  Hrst  teiTOUrs,  can  cordially  infuse 
lY  and  vigour  into  measures  whicit  lie  knows 
liclAied  by  those,  who,  he  must  be  persuaded, 
the  highest  degree  ill  affected  to  his  person. 
iny  rnmisters,  who  serve  such  a  king  (or 
ff  he  may  be  called)  with  but  a  decent  ap- 
of  respect,  cordially  obey  the  orders  of 
>m  but  the  other  flay  in  his  name  they 
^romittrd  to  the  Bastile  ?  will  they  obey  the 
■  of  those  whom,  whilst  they  were  exercising 
lick  justice  u{>on  them,  tht-y  conceived  they 
iling  with  letiity  ;  and  from  whom,  in  a 
,  tJicy  thought  they  i>ad  provided  an  a^syluni  ? 
.expect  such  obctiience,  amongst  your  otlier 
tions  and  regenerations,  you  ought  to  make 
lution  in  nature,  and  provide  a  new  con- 
for  the  human  mind.  Otherwise,  your 
g^vemmenl  cannot  harmonize  with  its 
>ry  system.  There  are  cases  in  whicli  we 
take  up  with  names  and  abstractions. 
my  call  lialf  a  do/,en  leading  individuals. 
^wc  have  reason  to  fear  and  hate,  the  na- 
Jt  makes  no  other  difl'erencc,  than  to  make 
and  liate  them  Lite  more.  If  it  had  been 
U  justiiiable  and  expedient  to  make  such  a 
by  such  means,  and  through  such  per- 
bave  made  yours,  it  would  have  been 
to  have  completed  the  business  of  the 
»ixth  of  October.  The  new  executive 
would  then  owe  his  situation  to  those  who 
creators  as  well  as  bin  masters  ;  and  he 
Ute  bound  in  interest,  in  the  society  of  crime, 
in  crimes  there  could  be  virtues)  in  grati- 
•ervc  those  who  had  prOlnoted  him  to  a 
^at  lucre  and  great  sensual  indulgence: 
Bthing  more  ;  for  more  lie  must  have 
those  who  cert;unly  would  not  have 
indized  creature,  an  they  have  done 
'f>nist. 
luccd  as  the  present,  if  be  is 
i  iiy  Ills  misfortunes,  «>  as  to  think 
■illy,  but  ilie  premium  and  privilege, 
5,  111  I  ai  and  sleep,  without  any  regard  lo 
can  never  be  fit  for  ilie  office.     U  he  feels 


as  men  commonly  feel,  he  must  be  sensible,  that 
an  office  so  circumstanced  is  one  in  which  he  can 
obtain  no  fame  or  reputation.     He  has  no  generous 
interest  that  can  excite  him  to  action.     At  best, 
his  conduct  will  be  passive  and   defensive.     To 
inferiour  people  such  an  office  might  be  matter  of 
honour.   ,'J5ut  to  be  raised  to  it,  and  to  descend  tof^ 
it,  are  different  things,  and  suggest  different  senti- 
ments.   Does  he  re«//y  name  the  ministers  ?    They< 
will  have  a  sympathy  with  him.     Are  they  forced' 
upon   him  ?     The  whole  business  between  them 
and  the  nominal  king  will  be  mutual  counterac- 
tion.    In  all  other  countries,  the  office  of  ministers' 
of  slate  is  of  the  highest  dignity.     In  France  it  is 
full  of  j^eril,  and  incapable  of  glory.     Rivals  how- 
ever they  will  have  in  their  nothingness,  whilst 
shallow  ambition  exists  in  the  world,  or  tlie  desire 
of  a  miserable  salary  is  an  incentive  to  short-sighted 
avarice.     Those  competitors  of  the  ministers  are 
enabled  by  your  constitution  to  attack  them  in 
tiieir  vital  parts,  whilst  they  have  not  the  means  of 
repelling  their  charges  in  any  other  than  the  de- 
gsading  character  of  culprits.     The  ministers  of 
stale  in  France  are  the  only  persons  in  that  country 
who  are  incapable  of  a  share  in  the  national  coun- 
cils.    What  ministers!     What  councils!     What 
a  nation  ! — But  ihcy  are  responsible.    It  is  a  poor 
service  that  is  to  be  had  from  responsibility.     The 
elevation  of  mind  to  be  derived  from   fear  will 
never   make  a   nation    glorious.      Responsibility 

f)re vents  crimes.  It  makes  all  attempts  against  llie 
aws  dangerouij.  But  for  a  principle  of  active  and 
zealous  service,  none  but  idiots  could  think  of  ft. 
Is  the  conduct  of  a  war  lo  be  trusted  to  a  man  who 
may  abhor  its  principle  ;  who,  in  every  step  he 
may  take  to  render  il  successful,  confirms  the 
power  of  those  by  whom  he  is  oppressed?  Will 
foieign  states  seriously  treat  with  htm  who  lias  no 
prerogative  of  peace  or  war  ;  no,  not  so  much  as 
in  a  single  vote  by  himself  or  his  ministers,  or  by 
any  one  whom  he  can  possibly  influence  ?  A  state 
of  contentpt  is  not  a  state  for  a  prince  :  better  get 
rid  of  him  at  once. 

1  know  it  will  be  said  that  these  humours  in  the 
court  and  executive  government  will  continue  only 
through  this  generation  ;  and  that  the  king  has 
been  brought  to  declare  the  dauphin  shall  be  edu- 
cated in  a  conformity  to  his  situation.  If  he  is 
made  to  conform  to  his  situation,  he  will  have  no 
educatJon  at  all.  His  training  must  be  worse  even 
than  that  of  an  arbitrary  monarch.  If  he  reads — 
M'hethcr  he  reads  or  not,  some  good  or  evil  genius 
will  tell  him  his  ancestors  were  kings.  Thence- 
forward his  object  must  be  to  assert  himjelf,  and 
to  avenge  his  parents.  This  you  will  say  is  not 
his  duty,  TIrat  may  be;  but  it  is  nature:  and 
whilst  you  pique  nature  against  you,  you  do  un- 
wisely to  trust  to  duty.  In  this  futile  scheme  of 
polity,  the  state  nurses  in  its  iKtsom,  fur  the  pre- 
sent, a  source  of  weakness,  perplexity,  counterac- 
tion, inefficiency,  and  decay  :  and  il  prepares  the 
means  of  its  final  ruin.  In  short,  I  mv  nothing'  in 
the  executive  force  (I  cannot  call  it  authority)  that 
has  even  an  ap^icarancc  of  vigour,  or  that  has  the 
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smallest  de^ee  of  just  correspondence  or  symme- 
try, or  amicable  relation  witli  the  supreme  power, 
eitlicr  as  it  now  exists,  or  as  it  is  planned  for  the 
future  government. 

You  have  settled,  by  an  economy  as  perverted 
as  the  policy,  two*  eslablislimettts  of  «rovcrnment ; 
one  real,  one  fictitious.  Both  m^iintained  at  avast 
expence ;  but  tlie  fictitious  at,  I  think,  the  q:reat- 
est.  Such  a  machine  as  the  latter  is  not  worth  the 
grease  of  its  wheeJs.  The  expence  is  exorbitant ; 
and  neither  the  show  nor  tlie  use  deserve  the  tenth 
part  of  the  charge.  Oh  !  but  I  don't  do  justice 
to  the  talents  of  the  legislators:  [  don't  allow,  as 
I  ought  to  do,  for  necessity.  Their  scheme  of  ex- 
ecutive force  was  not  their  choice.  This  pageant 
must  be  kept.  The  people  would  not  consent  to 
pari  with  it,  Riglil;  I  understand  you.  You  do, 
m  spite  of  your  grand  theories,  to  which  you 
would  have  Fieaven  und  earth  to  bend,  you  do 
kruiw  how  to  conform  yourselves  to  the  nature 
and  circumstances  of  things.  But  when  you  were 
obliged  to  conform  thus  far  to  circumstances,  you 
ought  to  have  carried  your  submission  farther,  and 
to  have  made,  what  you  were  obliged  to  take,  a 
proper  instrument,  and  useful  to  its  end.  That 
was  in  your  power.  For  instance,  among  many 
others,  it  was  in  your  power  to  leave  to  your  king 
the  right  of  peace  and  war.  What;  to  leave  to 
the  executive  magistrate  the  most  dangerous  of  all 
prerogatives  ?  I  know  none  more  dangerous ;  nor 
any  one  more  necessary  to  be  so  trusted,  I  do 
not  say  that  this  prerogative  ought  to  he  trusted  to 
your  king,  unless  he  enjoyed  other  auxiliary  trusts 
along  with  it,  which  he  does  not  now  hold.  But, 
if  he  did  possess  them,  hazardous  as  they  are  un- 
doubtedly, advantages  would  arise  from  such  a 
constitution,  more  than  compensating  the  risk. 
There  is  no  other  way  of  keeping  the  several  po- 
tentates of  Europe  from  intriguing  distinctly  and 
personally  with  the  members  of  your  Assembly, 
from  intermeddling  in  all  your  concerns,  and 
fomenting,  in  the  heart  of  your  country,  the  most 
pernicious  of  all  factions  :  factions  in  the  interest 
and  under  the  direction  of  foreign  powers.  From 
the  worst  of  evils,  tliank  God,  we  arc  still  free. 
Your  skill,  if  you  had  any.  would  be  well  employed 
to  find  out  indirect  correctives  and  controuls  upon 
this  perdous  trust.  If  you  did  not  like  those 
which  in  England  we  have  chosen,  your  leaders 
might  have  exerted  their  abilities  in  contriving 
better.  If  it  were  necessary  to  exemplify  the 
consequences  of  such  an  executive  government  as 
yours,  in  the  management  of  great  affairs,  I  should 
refer  you  to  the  late  reports  of  M,  de  Monlmorin 
to  the  National  Assembly,  and  al!  the  other  pro- 
ceedings relative  to  the  differences  between  Great 
Britain  and  Spain.  It  would  be  treating  your 
understanding  with  disrespect  to  point  them  out 
to  you. 

I  hear  that  the  persons  wlio  are  called  ministers 

have  signified  an  intention  of  resigning  their  places. 

I  am  rather  astonished  that  ihey  have  not  resigned 

long  since.      For  the  universe  I  would  not  have 

•  In  reality  Uixve,  lo  reckoD  the  provlucial  republican  e»(at>- 


stood  in  the  situation  in  wliich  they' 
this  last  twelvemonth.  They  wisbed' 
it  for  granted,  to  the  Revolution. 
be  as  it  may,  they  could  not,  plart»d 
upon  an  eminence,  though  an  emiueni 
liation,  but  be  the  first  to  see  collerti 
feel  each  in  his  own  department,  the 
have  been  produced  by  tiiat  revolution. 
step  which  they  took,  or  forbore  lo 
must  have  felt  the  degraded  situation 
country,  and  their  utter  incapacity  of 
They  are  in  a  species  of  subordinate 
which  no  men  before  them  were  ever 
out  confidence  from  llieir  sovei 
they  were  forced,  or  from  the  asseml 
them  upon  him,  all  the  noble  fun 
office  are  executed  by  committees  of  the 
witliout  any  regard  whatsoever  to  thi 
or  their  official  authority.  They  arc 
without  power  ;  they  are  to  be  respooi 
out  discretion ;  they  are  to  deiibefiti 
choice.  In  their  puzzled  situation, 
sovereigns,  over  neither  of  whom  tbej 
influence,  they  must  act  in  such  a 
effect,  whatever  they  may  intend) 
betray  the  one,  sometimes  the  other,  I 
to  betray  themselves.  Such  has  been 
tioii ;  such  must  be  the  situation  of 
ceed  them.  I  have  much  respect,  and 
wishes,  for  Mr.  Necker.  I  am  obliged 
attentions.  I  thought  when  his 
driven  him  from  Versailles,  thai  his 
a  subject  of  most  serious  Congrats 
multceurhcset  publica  vota  vicemni. 
sitting  on  the  ruins  of  the  finances, 
monarchy  of  France. 

A  great  deal  more  might  be  ol 
strange  constitution  of  the  executory 
new  government ;  but  fatigue  must 
to  the  discussion  of  subjects,  which  ia 
have  hardly  any  limits. 

As  tittle  genms  and  talent  am  I  abW 
in  the  plan  of  judicature  formed  by 
Assembly.  According  to  their  invarii 
the  frumcrs  of  your  constitution  ha»c 
the  utter  abolition  of  the  p.-ir|inre( 
venerable  bodies,  like  the  rest  nf  the 
ment,  stood  in  need  of  reform,  even  t 
should  be  no  change  made  in  the  room 
required  several  more  alterations  to 
to  the  system  of  a  free  constitutiop.  B. 
particulars  in  their  constitution 
■A  few,  which  deserved  approbati 
They  possessed  one  fundamental  c* 
were  independent.  The  most 
stance  attendant  on  their  office,  that 
vendible,  contributed  however  lo  thi 
ency  of  character.  They  held  for 
they  may  be  said  to  have  ludd  by 
Appointed  by  the  monarch,  thty  wcrr 
as  nearly  out  of  his  priwcr.  The 
exertions  of  that  authority 
shewed  their  radical  indepeni 
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i  pennanent  bodies  politick,  constituted  to 
I  arbitrary  innovation  ;  and  fron)  that  corpo- 
constitution^  and  from  nit^st  of  their  forms, 
were  well  calculated  to  atford  both  cerlrtinty 
liability  to  the  laws.  They  had  been  a  safe 
im  to  secure  tliese  laws,  in  all  the  revolutions 
ninoiir  and  opinion.  They  had  saved  that 
id  deposit  of  the  country  during^  the  rei^s  of 
l«ry  princes,  and  the  strug^^les  of  arbitrary 
9as.  They  kept  alive  the  memory  and  record 
e  constitution.  They  were  the  "^reat  security 
"ivate  property;  which  might  be  said  (when 
nal  liberty  had  no  existence)  to  be,  in  fact,  as 
arded  in  France  as  in  any  ot!»er  counlry- 
rer  is  supreme  in  a  state,  ought  to  have,  as 
s  po&sible,  its  judicial  authority  so  consti- 
t  not  only  not  to  depend  upon  it,  but  in 
ort  lo  balance  it,  U  ought  to  give  a  sc- 
to  its  justice  against  its  power.  It  ought  to 
judicature,  as  it  were,  something  exteriour 
sute. 

parliaments  had  furnished,  not  the  best 
iy»  but  some  considerable  corrective  to  the 
and  vices  of  the  monarchy.     Such   an 
ident  judicature  was  ten  limes  more  neces- 
len  a  democracy  became  the  absolute  power 
country.     In  that  constitution,  elective, 
*ry,  local  judges,  sucli  as  you  have  con- 
exercising  their  dependent  fimctions  in  a 
.society,  must  be  the  worst  of  all  tribunals. 
it  will  be  vain  to  look  for  any  appearance 
towanls  strangers,  towards  the  obnoxious 
owards   tl»e   minority    of   routed    parties, 
all  those  who  in  the  election  have  sup- 
unsuccessful  candidates.     It  will  be  impos- 
9  keep  the  new  tribunals  clear  of  the  worst 
faction.     All  contrivances  by  ballot  we 
:perimental]y  to  be  vain  and  childish  to 
a  discovery  of  inclinations.     Where  they 
best  answer  the  purposes  of  concealment, 
Nrer  to  produce  suspicion,  and  this  is  a  still 
Mchievous  cause  of  partiality. 
tc  parliaments  had  been  preserved,  instead 
^■WMolred  at  so  ruinous  a  change  to  the 
J^^^J  might  have  served  in  this  new  com- 
lltll^  perhaps  not  precisely  the  siime,  (I  do 
an  exact  parallel,}  but  nearly  the  same, 
lathe  court  and  senate  of  Areopagus  did 
;  that  is,  as  one  of  the  balances  and 
to  the  evils  of  a  light  and  unjust  de- 
ry*    Every  one  knows  tlmt  this  tribunal  was 
stay  of  that  state  ;  every  one  knows  with 
un  it  was  upheld,  and  with  what  a  re- 
mwe  it  was  consecrated.     The  parliaments 
It  wholly  free  from  faction,  I  admit  ;  but 
was  exteriour  and  accidental,  and  not  so 
the  vice  of  their  constitution  itself,  as  it 
i  in  your  new  contrivance  of  sexennial 
iudicrilorias.     Scvcnd  English  commend 
liion  of  the  old  tribunals,  as  supposing  that 
plennincd  every  thing  by  bribery  and  corrup- 
But  they  have  stood  tlie  lest  of  monarchick 
republican  scrutiny.    The  court  was  well  rlis- 

CiiptioD  oil  tliose  bodies  when 



they  were  dissolved  in  1771. — Those  who  have 
agaiu  dissolved  tliem  would  have  done  the  same  if 
they  could — but  both  inquisitions  having  failed,  I 
conclude,  that  gross  pecuniary  corruption  must 
have  l>een  rather  rare  amongst  them. 

It  would  have  been  prudent,  along  with  the 
parliaments,  to  preserve  their  ancient  power  of  re- 
gistering, and  of  remonstrating  at  least,  upon  all 
the  decrees  of  the  National  Assembly,  as  they  did 
upon  those  which  passed  in  the  time  of  tlie  mo- 
narchy. It  would  be  a  means  of  squaring  the 
occasional  decrees  of  a  democracy  to  some  princi- 
ples of  general  jurisprudence.  The  vice  of  the 
ancient  democracies,  and  one  cause  of  their  ruin, 
was,  tliat  they  ruled,  as  you  do,  by  occasional 
decrees,  psephismala.  This  practice  soon  broke 
in  upon  the  tenour  and  consistency  of  the  laws;  it 
abated  the  respect  of  the  people  towards  them  ; 
and  totally  destroyed  them  in  the  end. 

Your  vesting  the  power  of  remonstrance,  which, 
in  the  time  of  the  monarchy,  existed  in  the  par- 
liament of  Paris,  in  your  principal  executive 
officer,  whom,  in  spile  of  common  sense,  you  per- 
severe in  calling  king,  is  the  height  of  absurdity. 
You  ought  never  to  suffer  remonstrance  from  him 
who  13  to  execute.  This  is  to  understand  neither 
council  nor  execution ;  neither  authority  nor 
obedience.  The  person  whom  you  call  king, 
ought  not  to  have  this  power,  or  he  ought  to  have 
more. 

Your  present  arrangement  is  strictly  judicial. 
Instead  of  imitating  your  monarchy*  and  seating 
your  judges  on  a  bench  of  inde^>endence,  your  ob- 
ject is  to  reduce  them  to  the  most  blind  obedience. 
As  you  have  changed  all  things,  you  have  invented 
new  principles  of  order.  You  first  appoint  judges, 
who,  1  suppose,  are  to  determine  according  to 
law,  and  then  you  let  them  know,  that,  at  some 
time  or  other,  you  intend  to  give  them  some  law 
by  which  they  are  to  .determine.  Any  studies 
which  they  have  made  (if  any  they  have  made) 
are  to  be  useless  to  them.  But  to  supply  these 
studies,  thcv  are  to  be  sworn  to  obey  all  the  niles, 
orders,  and  instructions,  which  from  time  to  lime 
they  are  to  receive  from  the  National  Assembly. 
These  if  tliey  submit  to,  they  leave  no  ground  of 
law  to  the  subject.  They  become  complete  and 
most  dangerous  instruments  in  the  hands  of  the 
governing  power,  wliich,  in  the  midst  of  a  cause, 
or  on  the  prospect  of  it,  may  wholly  change  tlie 
rule  of  decision.  If  these  orders  of  the  National 
Assembly  come  to  be  contrary  to  the  will  of  the 
people,  who  locally  choose  those  judges,  such  con- 
fusion must  happen  as  is  terrible  to  think  of.  For 
tlie  judges  owe  their  places  to  the  local  autliority  ; 
and  the  commands  tJiey  are  swnm  to  obey  come 
from  those  who  have  no  share  in  their  appoint- 
ment. In  the  mean  time  they  have  tlie  example 
of  the  court  of  Chatelct  to  encourage  and  guide 
tliem  in  the  exercise  of  their  functions.  That 
court  is  to  try  criminals  sent  to  it  by  the  National 
Assembly,  or  brought  before  it  by  other  course*  of 
delation.  They  sit  under  a  guard  to  save  their 
own   lives.     They  know  not  by  what  law  they 
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judge,  nor  under  what  authority  they  act,  nor  by 
wlint  tenure  ihcy  hold.  It  is  thoiig:lit.  tluit  they 
are  sometimes  obliged  to  condemn  at  peril  of  their 
lives.  This  is  not  perhaps  certain,  nor  can  it  be 
ascertained  ;  but  when  they  aequit,  we  know  they 
have  seen  the  persons  whom  they  dJscharo;e,  with 
perfect  impunity  to  tlie  actors,  hanged  at  the  door 
of  their  court. 

The  Assenibiy  indeed  promise  that  they  will 
form  a  body  of  law,  which  shall  be  short,  simple, 
clear,  and  so  forth.  That  is,  by  their  short  laws, 
they  will  leave  much  to  the  discretion  of  the  judge ; 
whHst  they  have  explfidnd  the  authority  of  all 
the  Icarnin;^  which  could  make  judicial  discretion 
(a  thing  perilous  at  best)  deserving-  the  appellation 
of  a  sound  discretiou. 

It  is  curious  to  observe,  that  the  admrtilstralive 
bodies  are  carefully  exempted  frnm  the  jurisdiction 
of  these  new  ttibunals.  That  is,  those  fjersons  are 
exempted  from  the  power  of  the  laws,  who  ouijht 
to  be  the  most  entirety  submitted  to  them.  Those 
who  execute  publick  pecuniary  trusts,  oug;ht  of  all 
men  to  be  the  most  strictly  held  to  their  duty. 
One  would  have  thought  that  it  must  have  been 
among  ymir  earliest  cares,  if  you  did  not  mean 
that  iliose  administrative  bodies  should  be  real, 
sovereign,  independent  states,  to  form  an  awful 
tribunal,  like  your  late  parliaments,  or  like  our 
kmg's  bench,  where  all  corporate  officers  might 
obtain  protection  in  the  legal  exercise  of  tlieir 
functions,  and  would  find  t  oercion  if  they  tres- 
passed ag;ainst  their  les^al  duty.  But  the  cause  of 
the  exemption  is  plain.  These  administrative  bodies 
arn  the  ^^rcat  instniments  of  the  present  leaders  in 
their  pro|:^ress  ihroiigh  democracy  to  oligarchy. 
Tliey  must  therefore  be  put  above  the  law.  It  will 
be  said,  that  the  legvd  tribunals  which  you  have 
made  are  unfit  to  coerce  them.  They  are  undoubt- 
edly. They  are  unfit  for  any  rational  purpose. 
It  will  be  said  too,  that  the  administrative  bodies 
will  be  accountable  to  the  general  assembly.  This 
I  fear  is  talking^  without  much  consideration  of 
the  nature  of  that  assembly,  or  of  these  cor|}ora- 
lions.  However,  to  be  subject  to  the  pleasure  of 
that  assend)Iy,  is  not  to  be  subject  to  law  either 
for  protection  or  for  constraint. 

This  eslabli-shmcnt  of  judges  as  yet  wants  some- 
thing to  its  complelion.  It  is  to  be  crowned  by 
a  new  tribunal.  This  to  be  a  <;rnnd  state  judi- 
cature :  and  it  is  to  jiid^c  of  crimes  comiuitled 
against  the  nation,  that  is,  ag-aiiist  the  [)ower  of 
the  Assembly.  It  seems  as  if  they  had  something 
iu  their  view  of  the  nature  of  tlic  hi;,di  court  of 
justice  erected  in  England  during  the  time  of  the 
great  usurpation.  As  they  have  ni>t  yet  finished 
tliis  part  of  tlie  sclieme,  it  is  impossible  to  form 
a  direct  judgnicnt  upon  it.  However,  if  great  care 
is  not  taken  to  form  it  Jn  a  s|tirit  very  diflcrent 
from  that  which  has  guided  them  iu  tticir  procced- 
irigs  relative  lo  state  oflenciis,  this  tribunal,  subser- 
vient to  tlifit  inquisition,  the  comrmtlic ofrvscarch, 
will  cMinguish  the  last  sparks  of  liberty  in  France, 
and  frfttle  tfu-  most  dreadful  and  arbitrary  tyranny 
•  For  further  eiucldatlont  upon  the  subject  of  all  these  judica 


ever  known  in  any  nation.  If 
to  this  tribunal  any  appearaii 
justice,  tliey  must  evoke  tiicm,  or  sel 
causes  relative  to  their  own  membt 
pleasure.  They  must  abo  remoye  the 
tribunal  out  of  the  republick  of  Parii 

Has  more  wisdom  been  displayed  "" 
tution  of  your  army  than  what  is  dist 
your  plan  of  judicature  ?  The  able 
of  this  part  is  the  more  difficult,  and  | 
greater  skill  and  attention,  not  only  as 
cern  in  itself,  but  as  ii  is  the  third  rem 
ciple  in  the  new  body  of  republicks, 
call  the  French  nation.     Truly  it  is  . 
divine  what  that  armv  may  become  *l 
have  voted  a  very  large  one,  and  oo  {e^ 
ments,  at  lesist  fully  equal  lo  your  appfl 
of  payment.     But  what  is  the  prim 
discipline  ?  or  whom  is  it  to  obev  ?  Y'< 
the  wolf  by  the  ears,  and   I  wiih  you. 
happy  position  in  which  you  have  chuM 
yourselves,  and  in  which  you  are  well 
stanced  for  a  free  deliberation,  reUtt 
army,  or  to  any  thing  else. 

Tlie  minister  and  secretary  of  state 
department  is  M.  de  la  Tour  du  Pin. 
man,  like  his  colleagues  in  adminuttxati 
zealous  assertor  of  the  Revolution,  aa< 
admirer  of  the  new  constitution,  wli 
in  that  event.  His  statement  of  fa 
the  military  of  France,  is  important, 
his  otRcial  and  personal  autbority,  bi 
displays  very  clearly  the  actual  cood 
army  in  France,  and  because  rt 
the  principies  upon  which  the  .\ssemb 
in  the  adnunistration  of  tliis  critical 
may  enable  us  to  form  some  jud^raen 
may  l>e  expedient  in  this  country  to 
martial  policy  of  France. 

M.  de  la  Tour  du  Pin,  on  the  fe 
June,  comes  to  give  an  account  of  the 
department,  as  it  exists  under  tlie  ai 
National  Assembly.  No  man  knowv 
no  man  can  express  it  better.  Add: 
to  the  National  Assembly,  he  says,  **, 
"  has  this  day  sent  me  to  appri 
"  tiplied  disorders  of  whicli  er^ 
"  the  most  distressing  intelligencr 
"  corps  militaire)  tlueatens  t<»  fall  ii 
"  turbulent  anarchy.  Entire 
"  dared  to  violate  at  once  tJ»c 
"  laws,  to  tlie  king,  to  the  ord 
"  your  decrees,  and  to  the  oatlis 
"  taken  with  tlie  most  awful  solri 
''  pelled  by  my  duty  to  ^ive  you 
'*  these  excesses,  my  heart  bleeils 
"  who  they  are  that  have  raniDii 
"  against  whom  it  is  not  in  my 
"  hold  the  most  grievous  rornpli  "^ 
"ihat  very  soldiery  which  to  t 
''so  full  of  iionour  and  loyalty, 
"  for  fifty  years,  1  have  lived  the 
"  friend. 
lures,  and  of  (he  comniiltccol'  rcMmrrli,  »«<r  H. 
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frimt  incomprehensible  spirit  of  tlelirium  and 
ion  has  all  at  onci:  led  litem  astray  ' 
bt  you  are  indefatig^iible  in  establishing  uni- 
ity  io  the  empire,  and  mouldincr  the  whole 
one  coherent  and  consistent  body  ;  whilst 
French  are  taught  by  you,  at  once  tlie  re- 
st which  the  laws  owe  to  the  rig^hts  of  man, 
that  which  the  citizens  owe  to  the  laws,  the 
nistration  of  tlie  army  presents  nothing:  but 
urbance  and  confusion,  I  see  in  more  than 
corps  the  bonds  of  discipline  relaxed  or 
>n ;  the  most  itnheard-of  pretensions  avowed 
ly  and  without  any  disjjuise ;  the  ordt- 
'es  without  force  ;  the  chiefs  without  au- 
ty  ;  the  military  chest  and  the  colours  ear- 
off;  the  aittliority  of  the  king  Inmself  [ri- 
teneatis  ?]  proudly  defied  ;  tJie  otHcers 
ised,  dctiraded,  threatened,  driven  awav, 
^omeof  them  prisoners  in  the  midst  of  their 
drnpR-infj  on  a  precarious  life  in  the  bo- 
of  distrust  and  humiliution.  To  fill  up  the 
lire  of  all  these  horrotir*,  tlie  commandants 
iJaces  have  had  their  tliroats  cut,  under  tlie 
and  almost  in  the  arms,  of  Uietr  own  sol- 

Me  evils  are  great ;  but  tliey  ore  not  the 
consequences  which  may  be  produced  by 
military  insurrections.  Sooner  or  later 
may  menace  the  nation  itself.  The  na- 
of  tfihifjis  requires  that  tlie  army  should 
'  act  but  as  an  instrument .  The  moment, 
erecting  itself  into  a  deliberate  body,  it 
act  according  to  its  own  resolutions,  the 
nmentf  be  it  what  it  nutjf,  will  immediateiy 
ale  into  a  military  democracy  ;  a  spe- 
of  political  monster,  which  ha^  always  ended 
Tonrintj;  those  who  have  produced  it. 
ftcr  nil  this,  who  must  not  be  alarmed  at 
inrpuliir  consultations,  and  lurbulcnt  com- 
,  forme*l  in  some  rcffimeuts  bv  the  com- 
Roidiers  and  non-commissioned  nfficers, 
ul  the  knowledge,  or  even  in  contempt  of 
utJionty,  iif  their  superioura  ;  althou'/li  the 
ce  aiid  concurrence  of  those  superiours 
d  give  no  authority  to  such  monstrous  de- 
atick  assemblies  [cornices].*' 
not  netx'Hsary  to  add  much  to  this  finished 
1  fini<khed  ns  far  as  its  canvass  admits  ; 
I  apprt'hend,  not  taking  in  the  whole  of 
ore  and  coniplexily  of  the  disorders  of  this 
mo€?racy.  which,  U»e  minister  at  war 
i«oly  obiwrvea,  wherever  it  exists,  must 
constitution  of  the  state,  by  whatever 
dppirllsiiion  it  may  pasis,  For,  though  he 
the  Asscml>ly  that  the  more  considerable 
the  army  have  not  cast  off  their  olx^iencc, 
Ktill  attarhed  to  their  dutv,  yet  tliose  tra- 
who  have  seen  tlie  corps  whose  conduct  is 
t,  rather  ol»5«Tve  in  liicm  tlie  absence  of 
;  dian  Uie  existence  of  discipline. 
not  lielp  pausinir  here  fnr  a  moment,  to 
tipoii  the  expressions  of  surprise  which  this 
has  let  fwll,  relative  to  the  excesses  Ik-  re- 
To  him  the  depiirtunc  of  the  tr<xips  from 


their   ancient   principles  of  loyalty  and  hononr 
seems  quite  inconceivable.    Surely  those  to  whom 
he  addresses  himself  know  the  causes  of  it  Imt  too 
well.     They  know  the  doctrines  which  they  have 
preached,  tlic  decrees  wliicli  they  have  passed,  the 
practices   wliicii  thty  have  countcnancetl.      The 
soldiers  remember  the  Glh  of  October.     They  re- 
collect tlie  French  guards.     They  have  not  for- 
gotten the  taking  of  the  king's  castles  in  Paris 
and  at  Marseilles.     That  the  governours  in  both 
places  were  murdered  with  impunity,  is  a  tacttliat 
has  not  passed  out  of  their  minds.     They  do  not 
abandon  the  principles  laid  down  so  ostentaliouslv 
and  laboriously  of  the  equality  of  men.     They 
cannot  shut  their  eyes  to  the  deffrfidntion  of  the 
whole  noblesse  of  France,  and  the  su|>pression  of 
the  very  idea  of  a  gentleman.     The  total  alxditioa 
of  titles  and  distinctions  is  not  lost  upon  tliem. 
But  M.  du  Pin  is  astonished  at  their  disloyalty, 
when  the  doctors  of  the  Assembly  have  taught 
them  at  the  same  time  tlie  resi^ect  due  to  laws.    It 
is  easy  to  judge  which  of  the  two  sorts  of  lessons 
men  witli  anns  in  tlieir  hands  are  likely  to  learn, 
.^s  to  the  authority  of  the  king,  we  may  collect 
from  the  minister  himself  (if  any  argument  on  that 
head  were  not  quite  superfluous)  tliat  it  is  not  i>f 
more  consideration  with  these  troops,  tlian  it  is 
with  every  body  else,    "The  king,"  says  he,  "has 
"over  and  over  again  rejHiatcd  his  orders  to  put 
"  a  stop  to  these  excesses :  but,  in  so  terrible  a 
**  crisis,  xfour  [the  Assembly's]  concurrence  is  be- 
"  come  indispensably  necessary  to   prevent   the 
"  evils  wliich  menace  the  state.     You  unite  to  the 
"  force  of  the  legislative  power,  that  of  opinion 
"  still  more  important."    To  be  sure  tlie  army' 
can  have  no  opinion  of  the  power  or  authority  of 
the  king.     Perhaps  tlie  soldier  has  by  this  time 
learned,  that  the  Assembly  itself  does  not  enjoy 
a  much  greater  degree  of  liberty  tlian  tliat  royal 
figure. 

It  is  now  to  be  seen  what  has  been  proposes)  in 
this  exigency,  one  of  tlie  greatest  that  can  happen 
in  a  state.  The  minister  requests  the  .Assembly  to 
array  itself  in  all  its  terrours,  and  to  call  forth  all 
its  majesty.  He  desires  that  the  grave  and  severe 
principles  announced  by  lliem  may  give  vigour 
to  the  king's  proclamation.  After  this  we  should 
have  looke<i  for  courts  civil  and  martial ;  break- 
ing of  some  corps,  decimating  of  others,  and  all 
tlie  terrible  means  which  necessity  has  employed 
in  such  cases  to  arrest  tlie  progress  of  the  most 
terrible  of  all  evils ;  particularly,  one  might  expect, 
tliat  a  serious  enquiry  would  l)e  made  into  the  mur- 
der of  commandanis  in  ttie  view  of  their  soldiers. 
Not  one  word  of  all  this,  or  of  any  tiling  like  it. 
AOer  tliey  had  been  told  tliat  the  soldiery  tram- 
pled u|xm  tlie  decrees  of  the  Assembly  proinulgutcd 
by  the  king,  the  AftHeiiibly  pass  new  rlecrees :  and 
they  autliori/x'  the  king  to  make  new  proclama- 
tions. AAer  the  secretary  at  war  had  statetl  that 
the  regiments  had  paid  no  regard  to  oaths  prttit 
avec  la  plus  imj/ofantr  solemnity — they  propose — 
what?  More  oaths.  They  renew  decrees  and  pro- 
clamations as  they  experience  llieir  insulTicicticy, 
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antl  ihey  multiply  oaths  in  proportion  as  they 
weaken »  in  tiie  minds  of  men,  the  sanctions  of 
religion.  I  hope  that  handy  ahritl^ients  of  the 
excellent  sermons  of  Voltaire,  d'AJenibcrt,  Dide- 
rot, and  Helvetius,  on  the  Itnmortalilv  of  the  Soul, 
on  a  particular  superintendin|j  Providence,  and  on 
a  Future  Slate  of"  Rewards  and  Punishments,  are 
sent  down  to  the  soldiers  along  with  their  civick 
oaths.  Of  this  I  have  no  doubt ;  as  1  understand 
that  a  certain  description  of  reading  makes  no  in- 
considerable p^rt  of  their  military  exercises,  and 
that  they  are  full  as  well  supplied  with  the  ammu- 
nition of  pamphlets  as  of  cartridges. 

To  prevent  the  mischiefs  arising  from  conspi- 
racies, irregular  consultations,  seditious  commit- 
tees, and  monstrous  democratick  assemblies  ['  co- 
'  mitia,  cornices']  of  the  soldiers,  and  all  the  dis- 
orders arising  from  idleness,  luxury,  dissipation, 
and  insubordination,  1  believe  the  most  astonish- 
ing means  have  been  used  that  ever  occurred  to 
men,  even  in  all  the  inventions  of  this  prolifick 
age.  It  is  no  less  tlian  this: — ^Tlie  king  has  pro- 
mulgated in  circular  letters  to  all  the  regiments 
his  direct  authority  and  encouragement,  that  tlie 
several  corps  should  join  tJicmselves  with  the  clubs 
and  confedemtions  in  the  several  municipalities, 
and  mix  with  tliem  in  their  feasts  and  civick 
entertainments  !  This  jolly  discipline,  it  seems,  is 
to  soften  the  ferocity  of  their  minds;  to  reconcile 
them  to  their  bottle  companions  of  other  descrip- 
tions ;  and  to  merge  particular  conspiracies  in 
more  general  associations.*  That  this  remedy 
would  be  pleasing  to  the  soldiers,  as  they  an?  de- 
scribed by  M.  de  la  Tour  du  Pin,  1  can  readily 
believe;  and  that,  however  mutinous  otherwise, 
they  will  dutifully  submit  thcmseh'es  to  these  royal 
proclamations.  But  I  should  question  whether  all 
this  civick.  swearing,  clubbing,  and  feasting,  would 
dispose  them  more  than  at  present  they  are  dis- 
posed, to  an  obedience  to  their  officers;  or  teach 
them  better  to  submit  to  the  austere  rules  of  mili- 
tary discipline.  It  will  make  them  admirable 
citizens  after  the  French  mode,  hut  not  quite  so 
good  soldiers  afler  any  mode.  A  doubt  might 
well  arise,  whether  the  conversations  at  these  good 
tables  would  fit  them  a  great  deal  the  better  for 
the  character  of  mere  insiriiments,  which  this  vete- 
ran officer  and  statesman  justly  observes  the  nature 
of  things  always  requires  an  army  to  be. 

Concerning  the  likelihood  of  this  improvement 
in  discipline,  by  the  free  conversation  of  the  sol- 
diers with  the  municipal  festive  societies,  which  is 
thus  officially  encouraged  by  royal  authority  and 
sanction,  we  may  judge  by  tlie  state  of  the  muni- 
cipalities themselves,  furnished  to  us  by  die  war 
minister  in  this  very  speech.  He  conceives  good 
hopes  of  the  success  of  his  endeavours  towards  re- 
storing order /or  fAe/jrese«^  froni  the  good  dispo- 
sition of  ceilain  regiments  ;  but  he  finds  some- 
thing cloudy  with  regard  to  tlie  future.     As  to 

•  Comtnes!imnie8l£  va  recnnnn.  non  une  syit^me  d'associn- 
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preventing  the  return  of  confusion, 
"  administration  (says  he)  ciuinot  be 
"  to  you,  as  long  as  iliey  see  tlie  ni 
"  arrogate  to  themselves  an  author^ 
"  troops,  which  your  institutions  ha 
"  wholly  to  tlie  monardi.  You  hat 
"  limits  of  the  military  authority  an( 
"  cipal  authority.  You  have  boundec 
"  whicli  you  have  permitted  to  the 
"  the  former,  to  the  right  of  requi 
'*  never  did  the  letter  or  tlie  spirit  of  j{ 
"  authorize  the  commons  in  these  rai 
"  to  break  the  officers,  to  try  them,  to 
"  to  the  soldiers,  to  drive  them  fron 
**  committed  to  their  guard,  to  stop  tfa 
"  marches  ordered  by  the  king,  or,  in 
"  enslave  tlie  troops  to  the  caprice  of 
"  cities,  or  even  market  towns.  Hut 
"  tfiey  are  to  pass." 

Such  is  the  character  and  dispositioi 
nicipal  society  which  is  to  reclaim  the 
bring  tliem  back  to  tlie  true  principl 
subordination,  and  to  render  them 
the  hands  of  the  supreme  power  of  tl 
Such  are  the  distempers  of  the  F 
Such  is  llieir  cure  !  As  the  army  is,  so 
The  municipalities  supersede  tlie  o 
Assembly,  and  the  seamen  in  their  tur 
the  orders  of  the  municipalities.  Fro 
I  pity  the  condition  of  a  respectable  sc 
publick,  like  this  war  minister,  oblige 
age  to  pledge  the  assembly  in  tlieir 
and  to  enter  with  a  hoary  head  into 
tastick  vagaries  of  these  juvenile  politi 
schemes  are  not  like  propositions 
man  of  fifty  years  wear  and  tear 
kind.  They  seem  rather  such  as  oug 
peeled  from  tliose  grand  compounders 
who  shorten  the  road  to  their  degrees 
and  have  a  certain  inward  fanatical  m 
illumination  upon  all  subjects  ;  upon 
which  one  of  their  doctors  has  tboa 
great  applause,  and  greater  success,  ti 
Assembly  not  to  attend  to  old  lUi 
sons  who  valued  themselves  upon 
I  suppose  all  the  ministers  of  si 
and  take  tliis  test ;  wholly  abj 
and  heresies  of  experience  and  obMTfi 
man  has  Im  own  relish.  But  I  thinl 
not  attain  to  the  wig^lom,  1  would  ftt 
somediing  of  the  stilf  and  perempti 
age.  These  gentlemen  deal  in  ree« 
at  any  price  I  should  hardly  yield  Ri] 
to  be  regenerated  by  tbem  ;  nor  h 
grand  climacterick,  to  squall  in  their 
or  to  stammer,  m  my  second  cradle,  t 
sounds  of  their  barbarous  metaphvM 
mihi  larrjiantur  utrepueriscam,  ft  in 
vapiam,  valde  recusem  ! 

The  imbecility  of  any  part  of  tiiA! 


le»  rapports,  ft  fffrrrer  lf«  liens  d'unlon 
Jroupes. — Lest  I  sh<nilrJ  imt  twrrr^i>i.-.<  i 
i?iriR  the  iroop*  totrm«lwieh  tK 
t  The  war  minlslcr  his  siiicv 
his  olTct 
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em,  which  they  call  a  conslitution, 
pen  withniit  discovering^  the  utter 
mischief  of  every  other  part  witli 
in  conUict,  or  that  bears  any  t!ie 
to  It.     You   cannot  propose  a 

incom^>etence  of  the  crown,  without 

debility  of  Uie  Assembly.  You  can- 
on the  confusion  of  th<i  army  of  the 
disiclosin":  tiie  worse  disorders  of  the 
)ali(ie$.  The  military  lays  open  the 
Liivil  betrays  the  military,  anarchy, 
carefully  to  peruse  the  eloquent 

fe)  of  Mons.  tie  la  Tour  du  Pin. 
tlic  snivation  of  the  niunicipalitica 
behaviour  of  some  of  the  troops, 
are  to  preserve  the  well-disposed 
nicipalilies,  which  is  confessed  to  be 
om  the  pillage  of  Ute  worst  disposed, 
strongest.  But  the  municipalities 
^ty,and  will  command  those  troops 
ry  for  their  protection.  Indeed 
and  ihera  or  court  them.     The 

by  the  necessity  of  their  situation, 
lubitcan  powers  they  have  obtained, 
aticju  to  tJie  military,  be  the  mas- 
"Vants,  or  the  confetlerates,  or  each 
or  they  must  make  a  jumble  of  all 
rding  to  circumstances.  What  ^o- 
ere  lo  coerce  the  army  but  the  nju- 

tlie  municipality  but  the  army  '* 
oncord  where  authority  is  extin- 
le  hazard  of  all  consequences,  the 
Itapts  to  cure  the  distempers  by  the 
nnsclves:  and  they  hope  to  prc- 
nes  from  a  purely  military  demo- 
ng  it  a  debaucIiL'd  interest  in  the 

\r%  once  come  to  mix  for  any  time  in 
cinbs,  cabals,  and  confederacies,  an 
lion  will  draw  them  to  the  lowest 
erale  part.  With  them  will  bt-  their 
»,  and  sympatiiies.  The  militarv 
ich  are  to  be  remedicfl  by  civick 
le  relx^Ilious  municipaiities.  which 
obetlient  by  ftirnishino^  them 
jf  seducJntr  the  verv  armies  of  the 
keep  them  in  order ;  all  these 
monstrou8  and  portentous  policy 
'Jt  tJie  confusion  frnm  which  they 
Tlierr  must  be  blood.  The  want  of 
iU  manifesteil  in  the  construction 
iptions  of  forces,  and  in  all  their 
:id  judicial  auttiorittes,  will  make 
?ra  may  1m?  quieted  in  one  time 
fl.  They  will  break  out  in  others  ; 
il  i»  radical  and  intrinsirk.  All  these 
ixin;^  mutinous  soldiers  witlt  sedi- 
nu»t  weaken  still  more  and  more  flic 
xion  of  soldiers  with  their  officer*. 
d  mditary  and  mutinous  audacity 
utificers  and  peasants.  To  secure 
be  officer  shoui<l  be  first  and  last  in 

rier ;  first  and  last  in  his  attention, 
esteem.     Officers  it  seems  there 


are  to  be,  whose  chief  qualification  roust  l>e  temper 
and  patience.  They  are  to  manage  tlieir  troops 
by  electioneerinc:  arts.  They  must  bear  tlicmselvcs 
as  candidates,  not  as  commanders.  But  as  by  sucli 
means  power  may  l)e  occasionally  in  their  hands, 
the  authority  by  which  they  are  to  be  nominated 
becomes  of  high  importance. 

What  you  may  do  finally  does  not  appear :  nor 
is  it  of  much  moment,  whilst  the  strange  and  con- 
tradictory relation  between  your  army  and  all  tlie 
parts  of  your  repubtick,  as  well  as  tlie  puzzled 
relation  of  those  parts  to  each  other  and  to  tlie 
whole,  renjain  as  they  are.  You  seem  to  have  given 
the  provist«jual  nomination  of  the  officers,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  the  king,  with  a  reserve  of  appro- 
bation by  the  National  Assembly.  Men  who  have 
an  interest  to  pursue  are  extremely  sagacious  in 
discoveringthe  true  seat  of  power.  They  must  soon 
perceive  that  tliose,  who  can  negative  indefinitely, 
in  reality  appoint.  The  officers  must  therefore 
look  to  their  intrigues  in  the  Assembly,  as  the  sole, 
certain  road  to  promotion.  Still,  however,  by 
your  ncAv  constitution  they  must  begin  their  soli- 
citation at  court.  This  double  negociaticn  for 
military  rank  seems  to  me  a  contrivance  as  well 
adapted,  as  if  it  were  studied  for  no  other  end,  to 
promote  faction  in  tlie  Assembly  itself,  relative  to 
this  vast  militarv  patronage  :  and  then  lo  poison 
the  corps  of  officers  with  factions  of  a  nature  still 
more  dangerous  to  the  safety  of  government, 
upon  any  bottom  on  which  it  can  be  placed,  and 
destructive  in  the  end  to  the  efficacy  of  the  army 
itself.  Those  officers,  who  lose  the  promotions 
intended  for  them  by  the  crown,  must  become  of 
a  faction  opposite  to  that  of  the  Assembly  which  has 
rejected  their  claims,  and  must  nourish  discontents 
in  the  heart  of  the  army  against  the  ruling  powers. 
Tliose  officers,  on  the  other  hand,  who,  by  carrying 
their  point  through  an  interest  in  tlie  Assembly, 
feel  themselves  to  be  at  best  only  second  in  the 
good-will  of  the  crown,  tliough  first  in  that  of 
the  Assembly,  must  slight  an  authority  which 
would  not  advance  and  could  not  retard  their 
promotion.  If  to  avoid  tliese  evils  you  will  have 
no  other  rule  for  command  or  promotion  than 
seniority,  vou  will  have  an  army  of  formality  ;  at 
tlie  same  time  it  will  become  more  independent, 
and  more  of  a  military  republick.  Not  Uiey,  but 
the  king  is  the  macJtine.  A  king  is  not  to  be 
deposed  by  halves.  If  he  is  nut  every  thing  in  the 
command  of  an  army,  he  is  nothing.  What  is  the 
cfifect  of  a  power  placed  nominally  at  the  head  of 
the  army,  who  to  that  army  is  no  object  of  grati- 
tude, or  of  fear?  Such  a  cipher  is  not  fit  for  the 
administration  of  an  object,  of  all  thingn  the  most 
delicate,  the  supreme  command  of  military  men. 
Tlipy  must  be  constrained  (and  their  inclinntiona 
leadi  them  to  what  their  necessities  require)  by  a 
real,  visrorous,  effective,  decided,  personal  autho- 
rity. The  authority  of  the  Assembly  il!*elf  sufiers 
bv  passing  tlirough  such  a  debilitating  channel  as 
they  have  chosen.  The  army  will  not  long  hjok 
to  an  assembly  acting  through  the  organ  of  falsu 
show,  and  palpable  imposition.     Tbey  will    not 
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seriously  yield  obedience  to  a  prisoner.  They  will 
eitlier  despise  a  pageant,  or  Oiey  will  pity  a  captive 
king.  TJiis  relation  of  your  armv  In  Uie  crown 
will,  if  I  am  not  greatly  mistaken,  become  a  seri- 
ous dilemma  in  your  politieks. 

It  is  besides  to  be  considered,  wlietlier  an  as- 
sembly like  yours,  even  supposing  that  it  was  in 
possession  of  another  sort  of  organ  through  which 
Its  orders  were  to  pass,  is  fit  for  promoting  tlie  obe- 
dience and  diseiplnie  of  an  army.  It  is  known,  that 
armies  have  hitherto  yielded  a  very  precarious  and 
uncertain  obedience  to  any  senate,  or  popular 
authority  ;  and  tJiey  will  least  of  all  yield  it  to  an 
assembly  whirh  is  only  to  have  a  continuance  of 
two  years.  The  officers  must  totally  lose  the  cha- 
racteristick  disposition  of  militfiry  men>  if  they  see 
with  )M?rfect  submission  and  due  admiration,  the 
dominion  of  pleaders;  especially  when  they  find 
that  diey  have  a  new  court  to  pay  to  an  endless 
*  succession  of  those  pleaders ;  whose  military  policy, 
and  the  genius  of  whose  command,  (if  they  shoidd 
have  any,)  must  be  as  uncertain  as  their  duration 
is  transient.  In  the  weakness  of  one  kind  of 
authority,  and  in  the  fluctuation  of  all,  the  officers 
of  an  army  will  remain  for  some  time  mutinous 
and  full  of  faction,  until  some  popular  general, 
who  imderstands  the  art  of  conciliating  the  sol- 
diery, and  who  possesses  the  true  spirit  of  com- 
mand, shall  draw  the  eyes  of  all  men  npou  himself. 
Armies  will  obey  him  on  his  personal  account. 
There  is  no  other  way  of  securing  military  obedi- 
ence in  this  state  of  things.  But  the  moment  in 
wliich  that  event  shall  happen,  the  person  who 
really  commands  the  army  h  your  master ;  the 
master  (that  is  little)  of  your  king,  the  master 
of  your  Assembly,  the  master  of  your  whole  re- 
publick. 

How  came  the  Assembly  by  their  present  power 
over  the  army  ?  Chiefly,  to  be  sure,  by  debauch- 
ing the  soldiers  from  their  officers.  They  have 
begun  by  a  most  terrible  operation.  They  have 
touched  the  central  point,  about  which  tiie  parti- 
cles that  compose  armies  are  at  repose.  They 
have  destroyed  tlie  principle  of  obedience  in  the 
great,  essential,  critical  link  between  the  officer 
and  the  soldier,  just  where  the  clmin  of  military 
subordination  comnKMiccs.  and  on  wliich  the  whole 
of  that  system  depends.  The  soldier  is  told  he  is  a 
citizen,  and  has  the  right.s  of  man  and  citizen.  The 
right  of  a  man,  he  is  told,  is  to  be  his  own  govcr- 
nour,  and  to  be  ruled  only  by  those  to  whom  Ik? 
delegates  that  self-government.  It  is  very  natural 
he  should  think  that  he  ought  most  of  all  to  have 
his  choice  where  he  is  to  vield  the  greatest  degree 
of  obedience.  He  will  therefore,  in  all  proba- 
bility, systematical Iv  do,  what  he  does  at  ]jreswnl 
occasionally;  that  is,  he  will  exercise  at  least  a 
negative  in  the  choice  of  his  ofticers.  At  present 
the  officers  arc  known  at  best  to  be  only  permissive, 
and  on  their  good  behaviour.  In  fact,  there  have 
been  many  instances  in  which  they  have  been 
cashiered  by  their  corps.  Here  is  a  second  nega- 
tive on  the  choice  of  the  king  ;  a  negative  as  effec- 
•  t"winCT  rrnnc-jK  .tnli  July   1700     Ansfmbl^p  Naiioiialf. 


tua)  at  least  as  the  other  nf  the 
soldiers  know  already  that  it  has 
not  ill  received  in  tlie  National  AitMi 
they  ought  not  to  Jiave  the  direet  d 
ofticers,  or  some  proportion  of  tli^m  \ 
matters  are  in  deliberation  it  U  09 
supposition  that  titey  will  incline  to 
most  favourable  tu  their  pn  -  " 

not  bear  to  be  deemed  the   i  i, 

kinsT,  whilst  another  army  lu  (lie  fofl 
with  whom  too  they  are  to  feast  and  | 
is  to  be  considered  as  tJie  free  army  oP 
stitution.  They  will  ca^l  their  eytst^ 
and  more  permanent  army ;  I  me»n  ibft 
That  corps,  they  well  know,  does  artuil 
own  officers.  They  may  not  be  able' 
the  grounds  of  distinction  on  which  the| 
elect  a  Marquis  de  la  Fayette  (or  «iii 
name?)  of  their  own.  Ifthis  elertiofl 
mandcr  in  cliief  be  a  part  of  the  right*  a( 
not  of  theirs  '-  They  see  elective  justid 
eUyclive  judges,  elective  curates,  clccti 
elective  municipalities,  and  elective  d 
of  the  Parisian  amry. — Why  should  til 
excluded  (  Are  the  brave  troops  of  Fral 
men  in  that  nation  who  are  not  t>ic  i 
military  merit,  and  of  the  qualificAtioi 
for  a  commander  in  chk^f  ?  .Arr  tl-rv 
state,  and  do  tliey  therefore  1  :S 

They  are  a  part  of  that  n.r    ;         nj 
contribute  to  that  pay.     .And  is  not 
not  the  National  Assembly,  and  Art 
elect  the  National  Assembly,  likevi; 
stead  of  seeing  all  these  forfeit  their 
receiving  a  salary,  they  perceive  tlw 
•cases  a  salary  is  given  for  the  exei 
rights.     All  your  resolutions,  nil  wur 
all  your  debates,  all  the  works  of  y 
religion   and    politicks,   have   industi 
put  into  their  hands  ;   and  you  ex] 
will  apply  to  their  own  case  just  as  d 
doctrines  and  examples  as  suits  your  p 
Every  tiling  depends  upon  the  arU 
government  as  yours  :   for  you  ha>e  U 
destroyed  all  the  opinions,  and  T'tt-ind 
far  as  in  you  lav,  all  the   ii:  ^i 

governraent.     Therefore  tip-.  (I 

ence  arises  between  your  N  4 

any  part  of  the  nation,  yon  .  j 

force.  Nothing  else  is  left  to  you ;  (M 
have  left  nothing  else  to  vi'^^'''*'-*' 
by  tlie  report  of  your  war  i 
tribution  of  the  army  is  in  a  i; 
with  a  view  of  internal  cocirionj 
by  an  army  ;  and  yotj  have  infu? 
by  which  you  rule,  as  well  ».«  into  thf 
of  the  nation,  principle*  wh; 
disable  you  in  the  use  you  < 
The  king  is  to  call  out  tr*' 
people,  when  the  world  hu- 
assertion  is  still  ringing  in  our  niH\ 
ought  not  to  fire  on  ciiizens.  Tht  > 
to  themselves  an  independent  cob 
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e.     They  must  be  constrained  by  troops, 
iiat  chapter  of  your  code  of  the  rights  of  men 
fliey  able  to  read,  that  it  is  a  part  of  the  rijjhls 
;n  to  have  their  commerce  monopohzed  and 
jned  for  the  beneHt  of  others  ?  As  the  colo- 
frae  on  you,  the  neg^xjca  rise  on  them.    Troops 
Massacre,  torture,    han^inp!    These    are 
f  righu  of  men  !  These  are  the  fruits  of  meta- 
ck  declarations  wantonly  made,  and  shame- 
retracted  !  It  was  but  the  otiierday,  that  the 
',n  of  land  in  one  of  your  provinces  refused 
fcy  acme  sorts  of  rents  to  the  lord  of  tlio  soil. 
pniequence  of  this,  you  decree,  that  tlie  coitn- 
keople  shall  pay  all  rents  and  dues,  except 
which  as  i^rjevances  you  have  abolished  ;  and 
y  refuse,  then  you  order  the  kini;  to  march 
I  against  them.     You  lay  down  raetaphysick 
isitions  which  infer  universal  consequences, 
len  you  attempt  to  limit  logick  by  despotism. 
leaders  of   the  present  system  tell  them  of 
rights,  as  men,  to  take  fortresses,  to  murder 
s,  to  seize  on  king-s  without  the  least  appear- 
lof  autJiority  even  from  the  Assembly,  whilst, 
»overei(fn  legislative  body,  that  Assembly 
•itting  in  the  name  of  the  nation — and  yet 
leaders  presume  to  order  out   tlie  troops 
I  have  acted  in  these  very  disorders,  to  coerce 
who  shall  judfje  on  the  principles,  and  follow 
ptamples,  which  have   beeo  guaranteed   by 
own  approbation. 

leaders  teach  the  people  to  abhor  and  reject 
pdslity  as  the  barbarism  of  tyrannv,  and  tliey 
m  nl^erwards  how  much  of  that  barharous 
my  they  are  to  bear  with  patience.  As  tliey 
rodini^Hl  of  light  with  regard  to  grievances,  so 
eople  find  them  sparing  in  the  extreme  with 
to  redress.  They  know  that  not  only 
in  quil-renLs  and  personal  duties,  which  yoii 
'permitted  them  to  redeem,  (but  have  fur- 
B  no  money  for  the  redemption,)  are  as  no- 
lo tliose  burthens  for  which  vou  have  made 
Rjnrttion  at  all.  They  know,  that  almost  the 
system  of  landed  property  in  its  orig-in  is 
:  that  it  is  the  distribution  of  the  poftses- 
of  the  original  propnelnrs,  made  by  a  bar- 
conqueror  to  his  barbarous  instruments ; 
bat  llie  most  grievous  effects  of  the  conquest 
le  land  rents  of  every  kind,  as  without  ques- 
iwy  are. 

peasants,  in  all  probability,  are  the  de- 

witAof  these  ancient  proprietors,  Romans  or 

But   if  they  foil,  in  any  degree,  in  the 

hich  they  make  on  the  principles  of  anti- 

nnd  lawyers,  thev  retreat  into  the  citadel 

rightji  nf  men.     There  they  find  that  men 

N|uul :    and   the  earth,  the  kind  and  equal 

tr  of  all,  ou&;ht  not  to  be  monopolized  to 

iht  pride  and  luxury  of  any  men,  who  by 

e  are  no  better  than  themselves,  and  who,  if 

do  not  labour  for  tlieir  bread,  are  worse. 

find,  that  by  the  laws  of  nature  tlie  nccu- 

and  SLibduer  of  the  soil  is  the  true  proprietor ; 

there  is  no  prescription  against  nature ;  and 

lite  agreentents  (wliere  any  there  are)  which 
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have  been  made  with  the  landlords,  durmg  the 
time  of  slavery,  are  only  tlie  effect  of  duresse  and 
force  ;  and  tliat  when  the  people  re-entered  into 
the  rights  of  men,  those  agreements  were  made  as 
void,  as  every  thing  else  which  had  been  settled 
under  the  prevalence  of  the  old  feudal  and  aristo- 
cmtick  tyranny.  They  will  tell  you  that  they  see 
no  difference  between  an  idler  with  a  hat  and  a 
national  cockade,  and  an  idler  in  a  cowl,  or  in  a 
rochet.  If  you  ground  the  title  to  rents  on  suc- 
cession and  prescription,  they  tell  you  from  the 
speech  of  Mr.  Camiis^  published  by  the  National 
.\ssembly  for  their  information,  that  things  ill  be- 
gun cannot  avail  tliemselves  of  prescription  ;  that 
the  title  of  these  lords  was  vicious  in  its  origin  ; 
and  that  force  is  at  least  as  bad  as  fraud,  As  to 
the  title  by  succession,  they  will  tell  you,  that  tlic 
succession  of  those  who  have  cultivated  the  soil 
is  the  true  pedigree  of  property,  and  not  rotten 
parchments  and  silly  substitutions  ;  tliat  the  lords 
have  enjoved  their  usurpation  loo  long  ;  and  that 
if  they  allow  to  tliese  lay  monks  any  charitable 
pension,  they  ought  to  be  thankful  to  the  bounty 
of  the  trup  proprietor,  who  is  so  generous  towards 
a  false  claimant  to  his  goods. 

When  the  peasants  give  you  back  that  coin  of 
sophistick  reason,  on  which  you  have  set  your 
image  and  superscription,  you  cry  it  down  as  base 
money,  and  tell  them  you  will  pay  for  the  future 
with  French  guards,  and  draffoons,  and  hu&.sars. 
You  hold  up,  to  chastise  tlieni,  the  second-hand 
authority  of  a  king,  who  is  only  the  iiistrumcni  of 
destroying,  without  any  power  of  protecting  either 
the  people  or  his  own  person.  Through  Imn 
it  seems  you  will  make  yourselves  obeyed.  -They 
answer,  You  have  taught  us  that  there  are  no 
gentlemen  ;  and  which  of  youi  principles  teach 
us  to  bow  to  kinjTS  whom  we  have  not  elected  '. 
We  know,  witliout  your  teaching,  that  lands 
were  given  for  the  support  of  feudal  dignities, 
feudal  titles,  and  feudal  offices.  When  you  took 
down  tlie  cause  as  a  grievance,  why  should  the 
more  grievous  effect  remain  ?  As  there  are  now 
no  hereditary  honours,  and  no  distinguished  fami- 
lies, why  are  we  taxed  to  maintain  what  you  tell 
us  ought  not  to  exist  ?  You  have  sent  down  our 
old  aristocratick  landlords  in  no  other  character, 
and  with  no  other  title,  but  tliat  of  exactors  under 
your  authority.  Have  you  endeavoured  to  make 
these  your  rent-gatherers  respectable  to  us  ?  No. 
You  have  sent  them  to  us  witli  their  arms  reversed, 
their  shields  broken,  their  impresses  defaced ; 
and  BO  displumed,  degraded,  and  metamorphosed, 
such  unfeathcred  two-legged  things,  that  we  no 
longer  know  them.  They  are  strangers  to  us. 
They  do  not  even  go  by  the  names  of  our  ancient 
lords.  Physically  they  may  l)e  the  same  men ; 
though  we  are  not  quite  sure  of  that,  on  your 
new  philosophick  doctrine  of  personal  identity. 
In  all  oilier  respects  they  are  totally  chaneod. 
We  do  not  see  why  we  have  not  as  good  a  right 
to  refuse  them  their  rents,  as  you  have  to  abroeulf 
all  their  honour*,  titles,  and  distinctions.  This 
we  have  never  commissioned  you  to  do;  and  it 
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is  one  instance  among  many  tnileed,  of  your 
assumption  of  undelegated  |x>wer.  We  see  the 
burghers  of  Paris,  through  their  clubs,  their  mobs, 
and  their  national  guards,  directing  you  at  their 
pleasure,  and  giving  that  as  law  to  you,  which, 
under  your  authority,  is  transmitted  as  law  to  us. 
Througli  you,  these  burghers  dispose  of  the  lives 
and  fortunes  of  us  all.  Why  should  not  you 
attend  ivs  much  to  the  desires  of  the  laborious 
husbandman  with  regard  to  our  rent,  by  which  we 
are  affected  in  tlie  most  serious  manner,  as  you  do 
to  the  demands  of  tbese  insolent  burghers,  rela- 
tive to  distinctions  and  titles  of  honour,  by  which 
neitlier  thev  nor  we  are  aftected  at  all  ?  But  we 
find  you  piy  more  regard  to  their  fancies  than  to 
our  necessities.  Is  it  among  the  rightjs  of  man  to 
pay  tribute  to  his  equals  >  BelV.re  this  meusiure 
of  yours,  we  mitrht  have  thought  we  were  not 
perfectly  equal.  We  might  have  entertained  some 
ohl,  habitual,  unmeaning  prepossession  in  favour 
of  those  landlords ;  but  we  cannot  conceive  wiili 
what  other  view  than  that  of  destroying  all  respect 
to  them,  you  coidd  have  made  the  law  that 
degrades  them.  You  have  forbidden  us  to  treat 
them  with  any  of  the  old  formaiilies  of  respect, 
and  now  you  send  troops  to  sabre  and  to  bayonet 
us  into  a  submission  to  fear  and  force,  which  you 
did  not  sulfur  us  to  yield  to  the  mild  authority  of 
opinion. 

The  ground  of  some  of  these  argtimcnts  is 
horrid  and  ridiculous  to  all  rational  ears  ;  but  to 
the  politicians  of  metaphysicks  who  have  opened 
8cho<jls  for  sophistry,  and  made  establishments  for 
anarchy,  it  is  solid  and  conclusive.  It  ea  obvious, 
that  on  a  mere  consideration  of  tlie  right,  the 
leaders  in  the  Assembly  would  not  in  the  least 
have  scrupled  to  abrogate  the  rents  along  with  the 
titles  and  family  ensigns.  It  would  be  only  to 
follow  up  the  principle  of  their  reasonings,  and 
to  complete  the  analogy  of  their  conduct.  But 
they  had  newly  possessed  themselves  of  a  great 
body  of  landed  properly  by  confiscation.  They 
bad  this  commodity  at  market :  and  die  market 
would  have  been  wholly  destroyed,  if  they  were  to 
permit  the  husbandmen  to  riot  in  the  speculations 
with  which  they  so  freely  intoxicated  themselves. 
The  only  security  which  property  enjoys  in  any 
One  of  its  descriptions,  is  from  the  interests  of 
their  rapacity  with  regard  to  some  other.  Tliey 
have  left  nothing  but  their  own  arbitrary  pleasure 
to  determine  what  property  is  to  be  protected  and 
wliat  subverted. 

Neither  have  they  left  any  principle  by  whicJi 
any  of  their  municipaJities  can  be  bound  to  obe- 
dience :  or  even  conscientiously  obliged  not  to 
separate  from  the  whole  to  become  independent, 
or  to  connect  itself  with  some  other  state.  The 
people  of  Lyons,  it  seems,  have  refused  lately  to 
pay  taxes,  Why  should  they  not  >  What  lawful 
autJiority  is  there  left  to  exact  them  ?  The  king 
iniposeil  some  of  them.     The  old  states,  metlio- 

•  )  s.r  ijy  Mr  N'fotiTS  account,  that  Ihc  nationnl  ijmr'l-  uf 
'  '  r  and  ubovr  the  moiiev  i  in 
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dized  by  orders,  settled  the  more  aaciettL  T^rj 
may  say  to  tlie  Assembly,  Who  are  jOtt,  UmI  ok 
not  our  kings,  nor  the  states  we  have  dcded, 
sit  on  the  principles  on  which  we  have  dM 
you?  And  who  are  we,  that  when  we  see  thtf^ 
belles,  which  you  have  ordered  to  be  paid,  «Hb- 
shaken  off,  wften  we  see  tlie  act  of  (Usobtfaa 
afterwards  ratified  by  yourselves,  vbo  irt  % 
that  we  are  not  to  judge  what  taxes  we  oq^ 
ought  not  to  pay,  and  are  not  to  avad  oamii 
of  the  same  powers,  the  validity  of  which 
have  approved  in  otiiers  ?  To  ifais  tjbe 
We  will  send  troops.  The  last  reaaoa  of 
is  always  the  first  with  your  Assembly, 
military  aid  may  serve  for  a  time,  whilst 
pression  of  the  encrease  of  pay  remaiiut, 
vanity  of  being  umpires  in  all  dispHjtes  is 
But  this  weapon  will  snap  short,,  unfaitlu'ul  to  h 
hand  that  employs  it.  The  Assembly 
school,  where,  systematically,  and  with  u, 
perseverance,  they  teach  principles,  and 
gulations,  destructive  to  all  spirit  of  si 
tion,  civil  and  military — and  then  they  e 
they  shall  hold  in  obedience  an  anarclnci 
by  an  anarcltick  army. 

The  municipal  army,  which,  according*  l> 
new  policy,  is  to  balance  tliLs  natiooni 
considered  in  itself  only,  is  of  a  constilulioo 
more  simple,  and  in  every  respect  lets 
able.    It  is  a  mere  democratick  body,  a 
with  tlie  crown  or   tJie   kingdom: 
trained,  and  officered  at  the  pleasure  of  t 
to  which  the  corps  severally  f>elong:  nA 
sonal  service  of  the  mdividuals,  who 
the  fine  in  lieu  of  personal  scr>ice,  are 
the  same  autJiority.*     Nothing  is  nioi« 
If,  however,  considered    in   any  relatioa 
crown,  to  the  National  Assembly,  to  the 
tribunals,  or  to  the  other  army,  or  coi 
a  view  to  any  coherence  or  connexion 
parts,  it  seems  a  monster,  and  can  huHj^ 
terminate  its  perplexed  movements  in 
national  calamity.     It  is  a  worse 
general  constitution,  than  the  sjStaOKf 
the  confederation   of  Poland,  or  wj 
devised  corrective  which  has  yet  bieo 
in  the  necessities  produced  by  an  il 
system  of  government. 

Having  concluded  my  few  remarks  on  '. 
stilution  of  the  supreme  power,  the  > 
Judicature,  the  military,  and  on  the 
lation  of  all  these  establishments,  I  ^i 
thing  of  the  ability  shewctl  by  your  lu,i. 
regard  to  tlie  revenue. 

Ill  their  proceedings  relative  to  this 
jwssible,  still  fewer  traces  appc«r  of  pcf 
ment  or  financial  resource.     When  llnti'^' 
it  seemed  to  be  tJie  great  object  lo 
system  of  revenue,  to  enlar|^  its 
cleanse  it  of  oppression  and  vexalkm,  m^ 
lish  it  on  Uie  most  solid  footing.     Gmt 

osi*t<"nco.  OT  an  estimate  of  their  yearly  rtuff*.  I< 
pcn-civr.  It  iit  o(  no  \n*M  ttopot^VKv,  w  — ' 
iakf  whalerer  they  plea»e. 
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ixpectati<>iis  entertained  on  that  head  throughoul 
Svrope<  It  was  by  this  grand  arrangement  tiiat 
rnmce  was  to  stand  or  fall ;  and  this  became,  in 
By  opinion,  very  properly,  tfie  test  by  which  the 
Jull  and  patriotism  of  those  who  ruled  in  tliat 

fmbly  would  be  ttied.  The  revenue  of  the  state 
«  state.  In  effect  all  depends  upon  it,  whether 
support  or  for  reformation.  The  di^nitv  of 
nr^ry  occupation  wlioUy  depends  upon  the  quan- 
ftkiuid  llie  kind  of  virtue  that  may  lie  exerted 
^K.  As  all  great  qualities  of  the  mind  which 
^prate  in  publick,  and  are  not  merely  sufTering 
^B  passive,  require  force  for  their  disptay,  I  had 
itmo-tt  said  for  tJieir  unequivocal  existence,  the  re- 
u«,  which  is  the  spring  of  all  power,  becomes 
administration  the  sphere  of  every  active 
Publick  virtue,  being  of  a  nature  mag- 
nt  and  splendid,  instituted  for  great  things, 
conversant  ubout  great  concerns,  requires 
idant  scope  and  rdbra,  and  cannot  spread  and 
under  contineinent,  and  in  circumstances 
iened,  narrow,  and  sordid.  Througli  the  re- 
alune  the  body  politick  can  act  in  its  true 
and  cliaracter,  and  tlierefore  it  will  display 
,  as  much  of  its  collective  virtue,  and  as  much 
1  virtue  which  may  characterize  those  who 
ftod  aie,  as  it  were,  its  life  and  guiding 
a*  it  is  possessed  of  a  just  revenue.  For 
Dcc  not  only  magnanimity,  and  lil>eralitv, 
beneficence,  and  fortitude,  and  providence, 
the  tutelary  protection  of  all  good  arts,  derive 
food,  and  tlie  growth  of  their  organs,  but 
nee,  and  self-denial,  and  labour,  and  vigi- 
id  frugality,  and  whatever  else  there  is  in 
mind  shews  itself  above  ttie  appetite,  are 
more  in  their  proper  element  than  in  tlie 
lion  ojid  distribution  of  the  publick  wealtli. 
fore  not  without  reason  that  tlie  science 
ative  and  practical  finance,  which  must 
its  aid  so  many  auxiliary  branches  of 
Jcdgc,  stands  high  in  the  estimation  not  only 
ordinary  sort,  but  of  the  wisest  and  best 
and  its  this  science  has  grown  with  the  pro- 
)(  its  object,  the  prosperity  and  improvement 
OS  has  generally  encreascd  with  the  en- 
"llieir  revenues;  and  they  will  botfi  con- 
^row  and  Hourish,  as  long  as  the  balance 
what  is  left  to  strengthen  the  efforts  of 
uaU,  and  what  is  collected  for  the  common 
of  the  state,  bear  to  each  other  a  due  reci- 
proportion,  and  are  kept  in  a  close  corre- 
incc  and  communication.  And  perhaps  it 
c  owing  to  tliC  greatness  of  revenues,  and 
aT)gency  of  state  necessities,  tliat  old  abuses 
constitution  of  finances  are  discovered,  and 
true  nature  and  rational  theory  comes  to 
lOipt  perfectly  understood ;  insomuch,  tliat  a 
revenue  might  have  been  more  distressing 
tlian  a  far  greater  is  found  to  be  in 
proportionate  wealtli  even  remain - 
me.  In  this  state  of  things,  the  French 
found  something  in  their  revenues  to 
to  secure,  and  wisely  to  administer,  as 
to  abrogate  and  alter.  Though  their  proud 
•2   rr  2 


assumption  might  justify  the  severest  test^,  yet  in 
trying  their  abilities  on  tlieir  financial  proceed- 
ings, I  would  only  consider  what  is  tlie  plain,  ob- 
vious duty  of  a  common  finance  minister,  and  try 
them  upon  that,  and  not  upon  models  of  ideal 
perfection. 

The  objects  of  a  financier  are,  then,  to  secure 
an  ample  revenue;  to  impose  it  with  judgment 
and  equality;  to  employ  it  economically;  and, 
when  necessity  obliges  him  to  make  use  of  credit, 
to  secure  its  foundations  in  that  instance,  and  for 
ever,  by  the  clearness  and  candour  of  his  proceed- 
ings, the  exactness  of  his  calculations,  and  the 
solidity  of  his  funds.  On  tlicse  heads  we  may  take 
a  short  and  distinct  view  of  the  merits  and  abili- 
ties of  tliose  in  the  National  Assembly,  who  have 
taken  to  themselves  the  management  of  tliis  ardu- 
ous concern.  Far  from  any  encrease  of  revenue 
in  their  hands,  I  find,  by  a  report  of  M.  Vernier, 
from  the  committee  of  finances,  of  tlie  second  of 
August  last,  tiiat  tlie  amount  of  the  national  re- 
venue, as  compared  witli  its  produce  before  the 
Revolution,  was  diminished  by  the  sum  of  two 
hundred  millions,  or  eitfht  millions  sterlinr/  of  the 
annual  income,  considerably  more  than  one-third 
of  the  whole. 

If  tliis  be  tlie  result  of  great  ability,  never  surely 
was  itbilitv  displayed  in  a  more  distinguished  man- 
ner, or  with  so  powerful  an  effect.  No  common 
folly,  no  vulgar  incapacity,  no  ordinary  official 
negligence,  even  no  official  crime,  no  corruption, 
no  peculation,  hardly  anv  direct  hostility  which 
we  have  seen  in  the  modern  world,  could  in  so 
short  a  time  have  made  so  complete  an  overthrow 
of  the  finances,  and  with  them,  of  the  strength  of 
a  great  kingdom. — Cedb  qui  vestram  rempublicam 
tantam  amisistis  tarn  cito  ^ 

Tlte  sophisters  and  declaimers,  as  soon  as  the 
Assembly  met,  began  with  decrying  the  ancient 
constitution  of  tiie  revenue  in  many  of  its  most 
essential  branches,  such  as  tlie  publick  monopoly 
of  salt.  They  charged  it,  as  truly  as  unwisely,  with 
being  ill  conlrivetl,  oppressive,  and  partial.  This 
representation  tliey  were  not  satisfied  to  make  use 
of  in  speeches  preliminary  to  some  plan  of  reform : 
they  declared  it  in  a  solemn  resolution  or  publick 
sentence,  as  it  were  judicially,  passed  u|K>n  it ; 
and  this  they  dtsfjersed  throughout  the  nation. 
At  the  time  they  passed  the  decree,  witli  the  same 
gravity  they  ordered  the  same  absurd,  oppressive, 
and  partial  tax  to  be  paid,  until  they  coidd  find  a 
revenue  to  replace  it.  The  consequence  was  in- 
evitable. The  provinces  which  had  been  always 
exempted  from  tliis  salt  monopoly,  some  of  whom 
were  charged  with  other  cx>ntributionB,  perhaps 
equivalent,  were  totally  disinclined  to  bear  any 
part  of  tlic  burtlien,  which  by  an  equal  distribu- 
tion was  to  redeem  the  odiers.  As  to  the  Assem- 
bly, occupied  as  it  was  with  the  declaration  and 
violation  of  the  rights  of  men,  and  with  their 
arrangements  for  general  confusion,  it  had  neither 
leisure  nor  capacity  to  contrive,  nor  authority  to 
enforce,  any  plan  of  any  kind  relative  to  the  re- 
placing tlie  tax  or  etpialising  it,  or  compensating 
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the  provinces,  or  for  conducting-  their  roinds  to 
any  scheme  of  accommodation  wilii  the  other  dis- 
tricts which  were  to  be  relieved. 

The  |>eopIe  of  the  salt  provinces,  impatient 
under  taxes,  damned  by  the  autlioiily  wfiich  had 
directed  their  payment,  very  soon  found  their  pa- 
tience exhausted.  They  thoui^hi  themselves  as 
skilful  in  demolishing  as  the  Assembly  could  be. 
They  relieved  themselves  by  tlirowinar  off  the 
whole  burtiien.  Animated  by  this  example,  each 
district,  or  part  of  a  district,  judg^ing^  of  its  own 
Krievancc  by  its  own  feeling,  and  of  its  remedy  by 
Its  own  opinion,  did  as  it  pleased  with  other  taxes. 
We  are  next  to  see  how  lliey  have  conducted 
ihemselves  rn  conlrivint;;^  eqnal  imtxjsitions,  pro- 
>rLioned  to  ihe  means  of  the  citizens,  and  the 
east  likely  to  lean  heavy  on  the  active  capital 
Bmployed  in  the  g^eneration  of  that  private  wealth, 
from  whence  the  publick  fortune  must  be  derived. 
By  suffering  the  several  districts,  and  several  of 
(lie  individuals  in  each  district,  to  judsre  of  what 
part  of  the  old  revenue  they  mi^ht  withhold,  in- 
stead of  better  principles  of  equality,  a  new  ine- 
quatity  was  introduced  of  the  most  oppressive 
kind.  Payments  were  regulated  by  dispositions. 
The  parts  of  the  kingdom  which  were  the  most 
submissive,  the  most  orderly,  or  the  most  affection- 
ate to  llie  common  wealth ,  bore  tiie  whole  burthen 
of  the  state.  Noiliing  turns  out  to  be  so  oppres- 
sive and  unjust  as  a  feeble  (government.  To  fill 
up  all  the  deficiencies  in  the  old  impositions,  and 
the  new  deficiencies  of  every  kind  which  were  to 
be  expected,  what  remained  to  a  stale  without 
authority  ?  The  National  Assembly  called  for  a 
voluntary  benevolence  ;  for  a  fourth  part  of  the 
income  of  alt  the  citizens,  to  be  estimated  on  the 
honour  of  tliose  who  were  to  pay.  They  obtained 
Something  more  than  could  be  rationally  calcu- 
lated, but  what  was,  far  indeed,  from  answerable 
to  their  real  necessities,  and  much  leits  to  their  fond 

^expectations.  Rational  people  could  have  Itoped 
for  little  from  this  their  lax  in  the  disguise  of  a 
benevolence ;  a  tax  weak,  ineffective,  and  un- 
equal ;  a  tax  by  which  luxury,  avarice,  and  selfish- 
»e*s  were  screened,  and  the  load  thrown  upon 
productive  capital,  upon  integrity,  generosity, and 
publick  spirit — a  tax  of  regulation  upon  virtue. 
At  length  the  ma.sk  is  thrown  off,  and  they  are 
now  trying  means  (with  liitle  success)  of  exacting 
iheir  benevolence  bv  force. 

This  benevolence,  the  rickelty  offspring  of  weak- 
ness, was  to  be  supported  hy  another  resource,  the 
twin  brother  of  the  same  prolifick  imbecility.  The 
patriotick  donations  were  to  make  good  the  failure 
of  the  patriotick  contribution.  John  Doe  was  to 
become  security  for  Richard  Roe.  By  this  scheme 
they  took  things  of  much  price  from  the  giver, 
comparatively  of  small  value  to  the  receiver;  they 
ruined  several  trades  ;  they  pillaged  the  crown  of 
iLs  ornaments,  the  churches  of  their  plate,  and  the 
|»eople  of  tlieir  personal  decorations.     The  inven- 

mon  of  these  juvenile  pretenders  to  liberty  was  in 
salily  nothing  more  than  a  servile  imitation  of 

[one  of  the  poorest  resources  of  doting  despotism. 


Tiiey  took  an  old  huge  full-bottomed  prmvieat 
of  the  wardrobe  of  tlie  anltquated  frippery  of  htm 
the  Fourteenth,  to  cover  the  premature  baMnoi 
of  the  National  Assembly.  Tliey  produced  tiir 
old-fashioned  formal  folly,  though  it  had  bea« 
abundantly  exposed  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Di^ 
de  St.  Simon,  if  to  reasonable  men  it  had  wu/ld 
any  arguments  to  display  its  mis^rhic-f  and  \titd- 
ficiency.  A  device  of  the  same  kiDd  was  triti  ■ 
my  memory  by  I^ouis  the  Fifteenth,  hut  itaof^CfM 
at  no  time.  However,  the  necessities  of  hubm 
wars  were  some  excuse  for  desperate  projects.  IW 
deliberations  of  calamity  are  rarely  wae>  hi 
here  was  a  season  for  disposition  and  pnondao. 
It  was  in  a  time  of  profound  peace,  then  eajmi 
for  five  years,  and  promising  a  much  longer  a» 
tinuance,  that  they  had  recourse  to  this  desfc^ 
trifling.  They  were  sure  to  lose  more  repuOUi 
by  sporting,  in  their  serious  situation,  with  tfts 
toys  and  playthings  of  finance,  which  hare 
half  their  journals,  than  could  possibly  be 
sated  by  the  poor  temporary  supply  wb 
afforded.  It  seemed  as  if  those  who  adopted 
projects  were  wholly  ignorant  of  their 
stances,  or  wholly  unequal  to  tlieu  n 
Whatever  virtue  may  be  in  these  devices,  A 
vious  that  neither  the  patriotick  gifts,  norllv 
triotick  contribution,  can  ever  be  resorted  to 
The  resources  of  publick  foUv  are  soon  exi 
The  whole  indeed  of  their  scfieme  of  retvtnei 
make,  by  any  artifice,  an  appearance  of  a 
servoir  for  the  hour,  whilst  at  the  same  tin 
cut  off  the  springs  and  livinj;  fountaim  of 
nial  supply.  The  account  not  Ion?  <fni»'  fimi 
ed  by  Mr.  Necker  was  meant,  wi'.' 
to  he  favourable.  He  gives  a  fla' 
the  means  of  getting  through  the 
expresses,  as  it  is  natural  he  shoul'^ 
hension  for  that  which  was  to  suc< 
last  prognostick,  instead  of  ent< 
grounds  of  this  apprehension,  in  onl 
foresight,  to  prevent  the  ]■ 
Necker  receives  a  sort  of  ; 
the  president  of  tlie  Asseniblv. 

As  to  their  other  schemes  of  taxattwuil* 
possible  to  say  any  thing  of  them  with 
because  they  have  not  yet  had  tlieir 
but  nobody  is  so  sanguine  as  to  imacinr  tkT 
fill   up  any  perceptible   part  of  ll»c  wide  J 
breach  which  their  incapacity  has  mtde  » '^ 
revenues.     At  present  tlie  state  of  thw 
sinks  every  day  more  and  more  in  cash,  wi 
more  and  more  in  fictitious  representatktt 
su    little  within    or   without    in   now 
paper,  llie  representative  not  of  upuleaec 
want,  the  creature  not  of  credit  Iml  of 
they  imagine  that  our  flourishing  state 
is  owing  to  that  bank-paper,  and   no!  iW 
paper  to  the   flourishing  conditioD  of 
merce,  to  ihe  solidity  of  our  credit,  i 
total  exclusion  of  all  idea  of  power  (mm 
of  the  transaction.     Tliey  for-^ret  tlmi  a 
not  one  shilling  of  paper-monrv  ofmnfit 
is  received  but  of  choice  ;   thai  th.^  wnrJc 
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A  in  cash  actually  deposited  ;  and  that  tt 
rtible,  at  pleasure,  in  an  iustant.and  witli- 
imallest  loss,  into  cash  again.  Our  paper 
lue  in  commerre,  because  in  law  it  is  of 
It  is  powerfull  on  Change,  because  in  West- 
hall  it  is  impotent.  In  payment  of  a  debt 
ty  shillings,  a  creditor  may  refuse  all  tlie 
f  the  bank  of  England.  Nor  is  there 
.  us  astngle  publick  security,  ofanyquality 
e  whatsoever,  that  is  enforced  by  aulho- 
ti  Ikct  it  might  be  easily  shewn,  that  our 
jalth,  instead  of  lessening;  the  real  coin,  has 
iCy  to  encrease  it :  instead  of  being  a  sub- 
Dr  money,  it  only  facilitates  its  entry,  its 

I  its  circulation  ;  that  it  is  the  symbol  of 
ly,  and  not  the  badge  of  distress.  Never 
ftTcity  of  cash,  and  an  exuberance  of  paper, 
t  of  complaint  in  this  nation. 

!  but  a  lessening:  of  prodigal  expences,  and 
lomv  which  has  been  introduced  by  the 

antl  sapient  Assembly,  make  amends  for 
!«  susfained  in  the  receipt  of  revenue.  In 
>aflt  they  have  fulfilled  the  duty  of  a  finan- 
lave  tliose,  who  say  so,  looked  at  the  ex- 
f  the  National  Assembly  itself  ?  of  the  rau- 
jes  ?  of  the  city  of  Paris  ?  of  the  encreased 
*ie  two  armie*  f  of  the  new  police  ?  of  the 
Lcatures  ?  Have  they  even  carefully  com- 
lie  present  pension  list  with  the  former  ? 
)Itttcian8  have  been  cruel,  not  economical. 
ing^  the  expences  of  the  former  prodig^al 
lent  and  its  relation  to  the  then  revenues 

expences  of  tliis  new  system  as  opposed 
tate  of  its  new  treasury,  I  believe  the  pre- 

II  be  found  beyond  all  comparison  more 
ble-' 

nainn  only  to  consider  the  proofs  of  Bnan- 
ity,  funrished  by  the  present  French  ma- 
ifhen  they  are  to  raise  supplies  on  credit, 
im  a  little  at  a  stand  :  forcretlit,  properly 
f,  they  have  none.  The  credit  of  tiie  an- 
vemment  was  not  indeed  the  best ;  but 
dd  always,  on  some  terms,  mmmiind  mo- 
only  at  home,  but  from  most  of  tJje  coun- 
Europe  where  a  surplus  capital  was  accu- 
;  and  the  credit  of  that  (2jo\eniment  wus 
\g  daily.  Tlie  establishment  of  a  system 
Ly  would  of  course  be  supposed  to  give  it 
ingth  :  and  so  it  would  actually  have  done, 
cm  of  liberty  had  been  established.  What 
as  their  government  of  pretended  lilicrty 
D  Holland,  from  Hamburgh,  from  Swit- 
from  Genoa,  from  England,  for  a  dealing 
paper  ^  Why  should  these  nations  of  com- 
ma economy  enter  into  any  pecuniary 
I  with  a  people,  who  attempt  to  reverse  the 
»te  of  things  :  amongst  whom  they  see  the 
Mocribing  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  the 

ta&a  wtn  otMcrrr,  ibat  I  have  but  lighUv  touched 

lenanded  noThfni  more)  on  the  condition  of  llie  French 

'ri  (br  dflD«n<l»  upon  (bcm.    If  I  had 

!••  material*  In  mv  hands  for  sach  a 

'■'•T     On  thi*  Hibjcvt  1  refer  the  reader 

'  Vif  (retnendous  diapUy  that  he 

-  i^tatioo  in  the  paMIek  eMate. 

i  u*cd  by  the  jKmmjfocm  good 

OTignornncr  ann  incapscitY.    Soch cActS OWM CSttMS 


medium  of  his  solvency  to  tlie  crcdiior ;  discharg- 
ing one  of  his  engagements  witli  another  ;  tumnig 
his  very  penury  into  his  resource ;  and  paying 
his  interest  with  his  rags  ? 

Their  fanatical  confidence  in  the  omnipotence  of 
church  plunder  has  induced  these  philosophers 
to  overlook  all  care  of  the  piiblick  estate,  just  ;t» 
the  dream  of  the  philosoplicr's  stone  induces  dupes, 
under  the  more  plausible  delusion  of  the  hermetick 
art,  to  neglect  all  rational  means  of  improving 
their  fortunes.  W^ith  these  philosophick  finan- 
ciers, this  universal  medicine  made  of  churrh 
mummy  is  to  cure  all  the  evils  of  tJte  state. 
These  gentlemen  perhaps  do  not  believe  a  great 
deal  in  the  miracles  of  piety  ;  but  it  cannot  be 
questioned,  that  they  have  an  undoubting  faith  in 
the  prodigies  of  sacrilege.  Is  there  a  debt  which 
pressesthem  ? — Issueassii/nats.  A  re  compensations 
to  be  made,  or  a  maintenance  tlecreed  to  those 
whom  they  have  robbed  of  tJieir  freehold  in  their  of- 
fice, or  expelled  from  their  profession  ' — Assirjnats. 
Is  a  fleet  to  be  fitted  out  ? — Assiynats.  If  sixteen 
millions  sterling  of  these  assignats,  forced  on  tlie 
people,  leave  the  wants  of  the  state  as  urgent  as 
ever — issue,  says  one,  thirty  millions  sterling  of 
assignats — says  another,  issue  fourscore  millions 
more  of  assignats.  The  only  difference  among 
their  financial  factions  is  on  the  greater  or  the 
lesser  quantity  of  assiffwils  to  l>c  imposed  on  the 
publirk  sufferance.  They  are  all  professors  of  ««- 
signats.  Even  those,  whose  natural  good  sense 
and  knowledge  of  commerce,  not  obliterated  by 
philosophy,  furnish  decisive  arguments  against  this 
delusion,  conclude  tlieir  arguments,  by  proposing 
the  emission  of  assiynats.  1  supjiose  they  must 
talk  of  assignats,  as  no  other  language  would  be 
understood.  .411  experience  of  their  ineflicacy 
does  not  in  tlie  least  discotirage  them.  Are  the 
old  assignats  depreciated  at  market  ?  What  is  the 
remedy  ?  Issne  new  assignats. — Mais  n  malndia^ 
opiniutna,  non  vult  *e  garirf,  quid  iUi  fnrrre  ? 
assignare — postea  assignare  ;  ensuitn  assignarr. 
The  word  is  a  trifle  altered.  The  Latin  of  your 
present  doctors  may  be  better  (hati  that  of  Y«^ur 
old  comedy  ;  their  wisdom  and  the  variety  of  their 
resources  are  the  same.  They  have  not  more  notes 
in  their  song  than  the  cuckoo  ;  though,  far  from  the 
softness  of  that  harbinger  of  summer  unfl  plenty, 
their  voice  is  as  harsh  and  as  ominous  as  that  of 
the  raven. 

Who  but  the  most  desperate  adventurers  in  phi- 
losophy and  finance  could  at  all  have  thought  of 
destroying  the  settled  revenue  of  the  state,  the  sole 
security  for  the  publick  credit,  in  the  hope  of  pp- 
buildine  it  with  the  materials  of  confiscated  pro- 
perly ?  If,  however,  an  excessive  zeal  for  the  state 
should  have  led  a  pious  and  venerable  prelate  (by 
anticipation  a  father  of  the  church  t)  to  pillage  his 

mil  always  produce  Lookinir  over  (hat  a^-oount  »1lh  a  pretty 
■trict  eye,  and.  with  fwhtip*  foo  wu^h  r»vrm>r  ileduiHinir  every 
thlnif  whlrh  ni-i v  •■     -'■       '  '    " '     "    ■   -'    -t'  of 

filarr,  who  niitflr  ^  tntr 

he  Tno«»  (if  lii'i  "•'e 

isJolarv  lesson  f>i  1  allien  .in...-' i .imh.  «i«ir«. 

tbon  what  has  been  tupplie'l  at  »hr  rKfi«»ce  o«  France,  ne^er  wa* 
At  Ally  timr  fumki^hrd  to  tnunkliKl 
I  L*Bfuyer«ol  Ikawiiel. 
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own  order,  and,  for  the  good  of  ihe  churcli  and 
people,  to  take  upon  himBelf  the  place  of  grand 
Hnancier  of  confiscation,  and  comptroller  general 
of  sacrilege,  he  and  Iiis  coadjutors  were,  in  my 
opinion,  bound  to  shew,  by  tlieir  subsequent  con- 
duct, that  ihey  knew  something  of  the  office  they 
assumed.  When  they  had  resolved  to  appropriate 
to  the  Fisc,  a  certain  portion  of  the  landed  pro- 
perty of  their  conquered  country,  it  was  their  busi- 
ness to  render  their  bank  a  real  fund  of  credit ; 
as  far  as  such  a  bank  was  capable  of  becoming  so. 

To  establish  a  current  circulating  credit  upon 
any  Land-bank,  under  any  circumstances  what- 
soever, has  hitherto  proved  difficult  at  the  very 
least.  The  attempt  has  commonly  ended  in  bank- 
ruptcy. But  when  the  Assembly  were  led,  through 
a  contempt  of  moral,  to  a  defiance  of  economical, 
principles,  it  might  at  least  have  been  expected, 
that  notliing  would  be  omitted  on  ihetr  part  to 
lessen  this  difficulty,  to  prevent  any  aggnivation  of 
this  bankruptcy.  It  might  be  expected,  that,  to 
render  your  Land-bunk  tolerable,  every  means 
would  be  adopted  that  could  display  openness  and 
candour  in  the  statement  of  the  security ;  every 
thing  which  could  aid  the  recovery  of  the  demand. 
To  take  things  in  their  most  favourable  point  of 
view,  your  condition  was  that  of  a  man  of  a  large 
landetl  estate,  which  he  wished  to  dispose  of  for  the 
discharge  of  a  debt,  and  the  supply  of  certain  ser- 
vices. Not  being  able  instantly  to  sell,  you  wished 
to  mortgage.  What  would  a  man  of  fair  intentions, 
and  a  commonly  clear  imderstanding,  do  in  such 
circumstances  ?  Ought  he  not  first  to  ascertain  the 
gross  value  of  the  estate ;  the  charges  of  its  ma- 
nagement and  disposition  ;  the  incumbrances  per- 
petual and  temporary  of  all  kinds  that  affect  it ; 
then,  striking  a  net  surplus,  to  calculate  the  just 
value  of  the  security  '  When  that  surplus  (the 
only  security  to  the  creditor)  had  been  clearly 
ascertained,  and  properly  vested  in  the  hands  of 
trustees  ;  then  he  would  mdicate  the  parcels  to  be 
sold,  and  the  time  and  conditions  of  sale ;  after 
this,  he  would  admit  the  publick  creditor,  if  he 
chose  it,  to  subscribe  his  stock  into  this  new  fund  ; 
or  he  might  receive  proposals  for  an  ussignat  from 
those  who  would  advance  money  to  purchase  this 
species  of  security. 

This  would  be  to  proceed  like  men  of  business, 
methodically  and  rationally  ;  and  on  the  only  prin- 
ciples of  publick  and  private  credit  that  have  an 
existence.  Tlie  dealer  would  then  know  exactly 
what  he  purchased ;  and  the  only  doubt  which 
could  hang  upon  his  mind  would  be,  the  dread  of 
the  resumption  of  the  spoil,  which  one  day  might 
be  made  (perhaps  with  an  addition  of  punishment) 
from  the  sacrilegious  gripe  of  those  execrable 
wretches  who  could  become  purchasers  at  the 
auction  of  their  innocent  fellow-citizens. 

An  open  and  exact  statement  of  the  clear  value 
of  the  property,  and  of  the  lime,  the  circum- 
stances, and  the  place  of  sale,  were  all  necessary, 
lo  efface  as  much  as  possible  the  stignm  that  has 
hitherto  been  branded  on  every  kind  of  Land- 
bank.     It  became  necesfiary  on  another  principle. 


dvtfl 


that  is,  on  account  of  a  pledge  of  faitli  previooilt 
given  on  that  subject,  that  their  fature  Bdditya 
a  slippery  concern  might  be  establtsfaed  by  tkc 
adherence  lo  their  first  engag^ement.  MTien  tkrr 
had  finally  determined  on  a  state  resource  ittm 
church  booty,  they  came,  on  the  I4lh  of  hfA 
1790,  to  a  solemn  resolution  on  the  subietrl;  td 
pledged  themselves  to  their  country,  "  uuuislk 
*'  statement  of  the  publick  charg^es  for  t»A  ym, 
"  there  should  be  brought  to  account  a  Mm  iA 
"  cient  for  defraying  the  expences  of  the  R.  C.A 
"■  religion,  the  support  of  the  ministm  at  At 
*'  altars,  the  relief  of  the  poor,  the  pension*  to  lb 
"  ecclesiasticks,  secular  as  well  as  -  {^ 

"  one  and  of  the  other  sex,  in  ortUr  t  .  ruto 

"  and  goods  which  are  at  the  disposal  oftkt 
"  may  be  disengaged  of  all  chtzrrjes.  and  nnvl 
"  by  the  representatives,  or  the  /<  , 
"  to  the  great  and  most  pressing  ej.:.-^       -j 
*'  state."  They  further  engaged,  on  tlie  samei 
that  the  sum  necessary  for  the  y«ar  17yl 
be  fortliwitli  determined. 

In  this  resolution  tliey  admit  it  ibeir 
shew  distinctly  the  expence  of  the  abort 
which,  by  other  resolutions,  they  had  befc 
gaged  should  be  first  in  the   order  of 
They  admit  that  they  ought  lo  »hew 
clear  and  disengaged  of  all  charges,  and  ths 
should  shew  it  immediately.     Have  iliej'  donii 
immediately,   or  at   any  time  ?    Have  Otr* 
furnished  a  rent-roll  of  the  immovable  ttti 
given   in    an    inventory    of  the    morablr 
which  they  confiscate  lo  tl»eir  assigrnati '  ki^\ 
manner  they  can  fulfil  their  engagement*  of  ta^ 
ing  out  to  publick  service,  "  an  estate  diKSi^ 
"of  all  charges,"  without  authenticating;  ij>« 
of  the  estate,  or  the  quantum  of  Uie  cf 
leave   it  to  their  English   admiren  to 
Instantly  upon  this  assurance,  and 
any  one  step  towards  making  it  goo<! 
on  the  credit  of  so  handsome  a  declar 
millions  sterling  of  their  paper.    This  ^«tti 
Who,  after  this  masterly  stroke,  can  doA 
their  abilities  in  finance  ? — But  then,  ht^ 
other  emission  of  these  financial  indmlgnM.^ 
look  care  at  least  to  make  good  thei 
promise  ! — If  such  estimate,  either  of  ll 
of  the  estate  or  the  amount  of  the  inctiml 
has  been  made,  it   has   escaped    me. 
heard  of  it. 

At  length  they  have  spoken  out,  and  !i»ej  \t^ 
nmdc  a  full  discovery  of  their  abominable 
in  holding  out  the  church  lands  as  a  socut 
any  debts,  or  any  service  what«>ever. 
only  to  enable  them  to  cheat :  but  in  a  vtiy 
time  they  defeat  the  ends  both  of  the  robl 
the  fraud,  by  making  out  accounts  for  atktf| 
poses,  which  blow  up  their  whole 
force  and  of  deception.      I  am  obligoiilo 
Calonne  for  his  reference  to  the  dcu  iiiwM 
proves  this  extraordinary  fact  :    it  Ia4  W 
means  escaped  me.     Indeed  it  was  not 
to  make  out  ray  assertion  as  to  the  bcfchflfj 
on  the  declaration  of  die  I4U)  of  Apcil  1 


i  report  of  their  commitiee  it  now  appears,  that 
lie  charge  of  keeping  up  the  reduced  ccclesiaslieal 
Mabliahmcnts,  and  other  expences  attendant  on 
ttUg^ion,  and  maintaining  the  re]ia:ious  of  hotli 
liKXes,  retained  or  pensioned,  and  the  other  coii- 
iomitant  expences  of  the  same  nature,  which  (hey 
lave  brunght  upon  lliemselves  by  this  convulsion 
n  property,  exceeds  the  income  of  the  estates 
Icquired  by  it  in  the  enormous  sum  of  two  milhons 
llerling  annually  ;  besides  a  debt  of  seven  milhons 
md  upwards.  These  are  the  calculating  powers 
j^^posturc  !  This  is  the  finance  of  philosophy  ! 
j^b  is  tlie  result  of  all  ttie  detusioni!>  held  out  to 
Ijpnge  a  miserable  fieople  in  rebellion,  murder, 
)ao  sacrilege,  and  to  make  them  prompt  and 
lealous  instruments  in  tJie  ruin  of  their  country  ! 
f(erer  did  a  state,  in  any  case,  enrich  itself  by  the 
Confiscations  of  die  citizens.  This  new  cxperi- 
ptnt  has  succeeded  like  all  the  rest.  Every  honest 
^ind,  every  true  lover  of  liberty  and  humanity, 
post  rejoice  to  find  that  injustice  is  not  always 
||0od  policy,  nor  rapine  the  high  road  tu  riches. 
-••^  "^tn  with  pleasure,  in  a  note,  die  able  and 
obser\ation8  of  M,  de  Calonne  on  this 

I  (vider  to  persuade  the  world  of  the  bottomless 

irce  of  ecclesiastical  confiscation,  the  Assembly 

proceeded  to  other   confiscation  of  estates 

ices,  which  could  not  be  done  with  any  cora- 

culour  without  l>eing  compensated  out  of  this 

confiscation  of  landed  property.  They  have 

rn  uiKiD  this  fund  which  was  to  shew  a  sur- 

disengaged  of  all  charges,  a  new  charge  ; 

fly,  tiie  compensation  to  the  whole  body  of 

lisbanded  judicature  ;  and  of  all  suppre-ssed 

and  estates ;  a   charge  which    1    cannot 

kin,  but  which  unquestionably  amounts  to 

French  millions.  Another  of  tlie  new  charges 

anituity  of  four  hundred  and  eighty  thousand 

k«l»  sterling,  to  be  paid  (if  they  choose  to  keep 

by  daily  payments,  for  the  interest  of  the 

IHssignats.     Have  ihcy  ever  given  themselves 

ible    to   slate   fairly  tbe  expence   of  the 

smcnt  of  the  church  lands  in  the  hands  of 

lunicifiaUiies,  to  whose  care,  skill,  and  dili- 

!,  and  tliat  of  tlieir  legion  of  unknown  under- 

ilMt  they  have  chosen  to  commit  the  charge  of 

eiied   estates,   and    the    consequence    of 

rliad  been  so  ably  pointed  out  by  the  bishop 

is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  these  obvious 

<>f  incumbrance.     Have  they  made  out  any 

state  of  the  grand  incumbrance  of  all,  1  meau 

whole  of  the  general  and  municipal  establisb- 

iCs  of  all  sorts,  and  compared  it  with  tiie  regu- 

»•  *>  ri  nt  r^it'it  i  1  a<.'wiiitji/'<»  ciiliirc  que  JT  ai'sdrcMC  ie\; 
I  n  lai  carhant  aoui  do  pir-n 
uL  Ce«t  k  rax  (rue  j«  di>< 
r  ivL%.  c'cstd'Oter  nnitcspoir 
*f-lk.  en  De  ▼out  •oup- 
itd,  d'aucuM  regard  le 
I  roire  que  vous  a v«l  en 
■IKwa  i  c'cat  cc  qui  doit 
V  ioHnaaex,  qurl  nviin- 
■  Jiaiw  ceaae  de  lul,  que 
luii '  Ki<  II.  abstiluruent  riCTj;  et.  «u  ctjtitraire, 
tK-  conduit  qu  i  I'accablcr  d* nouvf ll«  rharjre* 
<r.  Ji  son  prejudice,  line  olfte  de  VO  millions,  dont 


lar  income  by  revenue  '.  Every  deficiency  in  these 
becomes  a  charge  on  the  confiscated  estate,  before 
the  creditor  can  plant  his  cabbages  on  an  acre  of 
church  property-  There  is  no  other  prop  than  this 
confiscation  to  keep  the  whole  state  fioni  tumbling 
to  tlie  ground.  In  this  situation  they  have  pur- 
posely covered  all,  tliat  they  ought  industriously 
to  have  cleared,  with  a  thick  fog ;  and  then,  blind- 
fold themselves,  like  bulls  that  simt  tlieir  eyes 
when  they  push,  tliey  drive,  by  the  point  of  the 
bavoncts,  tlieir  slaves,  blindfolded  indeed  nii  worse 
than  their  lords,  to  take  their  riclions  for  curren- 
cies, and  to  swallow  down  paper  pills  by  thirty- 
four  millions  sterling  at  a  dose.  Then  they  proudly 
lav  in  their  claim  to  a  future  credit,  on  failure  of 
all  their  past  engagements,  and  at  a  time  when  (if 
in  such  a  matter  any  tiling  can  be  clear)  it  is  clear 
that  the  surplus  estates  wilt  never  answer  even  Uio 
first  of  their  mortgages,  I  mean  that  of  tlie  four 
hundred  millions  (or  sixteen  millions  sterling)  of 
assiijnats.  In  all  this  procedure  1  can  discern 
neither  the  solid  sense  of  plain  dealing,  nor  the 
subtle  dexterity  of  ingenious  fraud.  The  objections 
within  the  Assembly  to  pulling  up  the  flood-gates 
fur  this  inundation  of  fraud  are  unanswered  ;  but 
they  are  thoroughly  refuted  by  an  hundred  lliousand 
financiers  in  the  street.  These  are  the  numbers  by 
which  the  metaphysick  arithmeticians  compute. 
These  are  the  grand  calculations  on  which  a  philo- 
sophical public  credit  is  founded  in  France.  Tliey 
cannot  raise  supplies:  but  they  can  raise  mobs. 
Let  them  rejoice  in  the  applauses  of  the  club  at 
Dundee,  tor  iheir  wisdom  and  patriotism  in  having 
thus  applied  the  plunder  of  tJie  citizens  to  the 
service  of  the  state.  I  hear  of  no  address  upon  this 
subject  from  the  directors  of  the  bank  of  England  ; 
though  their  approbation  would  beof  a /i<f/e  more 
weight  in  the  scale  of  credit  than  tliat  of  tlic  club 
at  Dundee.  But,  to  do  justice  to  the  club,  I  be- 
lieve the  gentlemen  who  compose  it  to  be  wiser 
titan  tliey  appear;  that  tliey  will  be  less  liberal  of 
tlieir  money  than  of  their  aadresses ;  and  that  tliey 
would  not  give  a  dog's  ear  of  their  most  rumpled 
and  ragged  Scotch  paper  for  twenty  of  your  fairest 
assignats. 

E<'»rly  in  tliis  vear  tlie  Assembly  issued  paper  to 
the  amount  of  sixteen  millions  sterling:  what 
must  have  been  the  state  into  which  the  Assembly 
haw  brought  your  affairs,  that  the  relief  atFordeil 
by  so  vast  a  supply  lias  been  hardly  perceptible^ 
Tliis  paper  also  felt  an  almost  immedinle  deprecia- 
tion of  five  per  cent,  which  in  a  little  time  came  to 
about  seven.  The  effect  of  these  assignats  on  the 
receipt  of  the  revenue  is  remarkable.  Mr.  Necker 
found  tliat  ili«  collectors  of  tlie  revenue,  who  re- 

I'  ac«*''[>' ■•i""  ix'iiivriii  rU-vi-iiLr  till  moyefi  d*"  *iiiila-'f-in»^iii  I'll  la 
ffcVFur  s«|  profltat>|i  .« 

avci  *'  ifui*.  qui.  <i  >. 

chargL  .   , ,    .  , .  r  cf>n!»^qucnt  !■    ...  jf 

crott  de  Ucmuh:  aiiituelk-  Ue  M  milli<ma  au  iuokm,  vt  U  uu  rcm- 
bounernciit  dc  IJO  inillioiisu 

"  Malliiiirfijx   rwiiiil'  '  miUii(iu<>   V'MH   v  imI   ru  'jediirr  r^ 
«iiUbI   '  ■  ■  '     '  -r. 

irftl  Ui.  I 

mai«  il        ■     •  >•'•* 

l<n\i\un  .  I.I  voUj  iiWi  Ctrc  iio{«>»(:s  [»iur  MjU^tmr  j.  kur  cnur. 

lirn  ■" Pr  I-  FJat  tir  la  fr<tn<rr,  p.  81     Scc  al»o  p  92,  and  iba 

following  pagta. 
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ceived  in  coin,  paid  die  treasury  in  assv/nats.  The 
collectors  made  seven  per  cent,  by  thus  receiving; 
in  money,  and  accounting  in  depreciated  paper. 
it  is  not  very  difticiilt  to  foresee,  that  thi,s  Jiuist 
be  inevitable.  It  was,  liowever,  not  the  less  em- 
barrassing. Mr.  Necker  was  obli<red  (1  believe, 
for  a  considerable  part,  in  the  market  of  Ixiniloii) 
to  buy  gold  and  silver  for  tlie  mint,  which  amount- 
ed to  about  twelve  thousand  pounds  above  the 
value  of  the  comnjodity  gained.  That  minister 
was  of  opinion,  that,  whatever  tbeir  secret  nutri- 
tive virtne  mit^ht  be,  the  state  could  not  live 
npon  ajssiynats  alone ;  tliat  some  real  silver  was 
necessary,  piirticularly  for  tlie  satisfaction  of 
those  who,  havirvji-  iron  in  their  hands,  were  not 
likely  to  distinguish  themselves  for  patience,  when 
they  should  perceive  that  whilst  an  encrease  of 
pay  was  held  out  to  them  in  real  money,  it 
was  again  to  be  fraudulently  drawn  back  by 
depreciated  paper.  The  minister,  in  this  very 
natural  distress,  applied  to  the  Assembly,  that 
they  should  order  the  collectors  to  pay  in  spt-cie 
what  in  specie  they  had  received.  It  could  not 
escape  him,  that  if  the  treasury  paid  three  per 
cent,  for  the  use  of  a  currency,  which  should  be 
relumed  seven  per  cent,  worse  than  the  minister 
issued  it,  such  a  dealing  could  not  verv  trrcatly 
tend  to  enrich  the  publick.  The  .Assembly  took 
no  notice  of  his  recommendation.  They  were 
in  this  dilemma — If  they  continued  to  receive 
the  assisrnats,  cash  must  become  an  alien  to 
their  treasury:  if  the  treasury  should  refuse  tho.se 
paper  amulets,  or  should  discountenance  them  in 
any  degree,  they  must  destroy  the  credit  of  ihetr 
sole  resource.  They  seem  then  to  have  made 
tlieir  option  ;  and  to  have  given  some  sort  of 
credit  to  their  paper  by  takmtj  it  tliemselves ;  at 
the  same  time  in  tlieir  speeches  they  made  a  sort 
of  sAvag'gering  declaration,  soraethinij:,  I  rather 
think,  above  legislative  competence  ;  that  is,  that 
there  is  no  ditlerence  in  value  between  metalltck 
money  and  their  assignats.  This  was  a  good, 
stout,  proof  article  of  faith,  pronounced  under 
an  anathema,  by  tlie  venerable  fathers  of  this  phi- 
losopliick  synoJ.  Credat  who  wi!l — certainly  not 
Judaus  Apclla. 

A  noble  indignation  rises  in  the  minds  of 
your  popular  leaders,  on  hearing  the  magick  lan- 
tern in  their  show  of  fniance  compared  to  the 
fraudulent  exhibitions  of  Mr.  Law.  Thev  can- 
not bear  to  hear  the  suntls  of  the  Mississippi 
compared  with  the  rock  of  the  church,  on  which 
they  build  ttieir  system.  Pray  let  them  suppress 
this  glorious  spirit,  until  they  shew  to  the  world 
what  piece  of  solid  ground  there  is  for  tlieir 
asstgnats,  which  they  have  not  pre-occupied  by 
oilier  charges.  They  do  injustice  to  that  great, 
mother  fraud,  to  compare  it  with  their  degenerate 
imitation.  It  is  not  true  that  I^w  built  solely  on 
a  speculation  concertiing  the  Mississippi.  He 
added  tiie  East  India  trade ;  he  abided  the  Afri- 
can trade  ;  he  added  the  farms  of  all  the  farmed 
revenue  of  France.  All  these  together  unques- 
tionably could  not  support  the  structure  which 


the  ptihlick  entJiusiaam,   not  he,  ciiose  fisi 
ujjon  tiiese  bases.     Bui  these  were.  Iwi 
comparison,    generous    delusions.        TlitT 
posed,   and  they  aimed    at,  an  encreue 
commerce  of  France.      They  opened  id 
whole  range  of  tlie  two   hemispheres. 
not  think  of  feeding  France   from  it*  own  i 
stance.     A  grand  imagination  found  id  tfail 
of  commerce    something   to    captivat«.    Itj 
wlierewithal  to  dazzle  the  eye  of  an 
was  not  made  to  entice  the  smell  of  a  i 
zling  and  burying  himself  in   his  motli^ 
as  yours  is.     Men  were   not  then  quite 
from  tlieir  natural    dimensions    by  i 
and  sordid   philosophy,   and   fitted  for  hi* 
vulgar  deceptions.     Above  all,  reinemher. 
in   imposing  on  the  imagination,  the  llien 
nagers  of  the  system  made  a  coinplimfot  MJ 
freedom  of  men.      In  tlieir  fraud  die 
mixture  of  force.     This  was  reserved 
to  quench  the  little  glimmerings  of 
might  break  in  upon  the  solid  darknoi 
enlightened  age. 

On   recollection,   I   have  said    nothing 
scheme  of  finance  which  may  be  urged  m  I 
of  the  abilities  of  these   gentlemen,  ami 
lias   been    introduced   with    great  potnp, 
not  yet  finally  adopted,  in  the  National 
bly.     It  comes  with  something  solid  in  aidi 
credit  of  tlie  paper  circulation  :   and  nm 
Ijeen  said  of  its  utility  and  its  elegance, 
the  project  for  coining  into  money  the 
the  suppressed  churches.     Tim  is  their 
There  are  some  follies  which    baffle 
which  go  beyond  ridicule ;   and  whicllj 
feeling  in  us  but  disgust ;  and  therefu 
more  upon  it. 

It  is  as  little  worth  remarking  any  for 
all  their  drawing  and  re-drawing,  on  thein 
tion  for  putting  off  the  evil  day,  on  theplavl 
tlie  treasury  and  the  Caisse  d'Escomftte,  i 
all   these  old,  exploded  contrivances  ol 
tile  fraud,  now  exalted  into  policy  of  siatt' 
revenue  will  not  be  trifletl  with.     Th*] 
about  the  rights  of  men  will  not  be  u 
payment  of  a  biscuit  or  a  pound  of 
Here  then  the  metaphysicians  descend  finiml 
(liry  speculations,  and  faithfullv  follnw 
What  examples  ?  The  examples  of  h;mknip<».l 
rJefealed,   baffled,  disgraced,  when  tbeif ' 
their  strength,  their  inventions,  tlieir  fonoa* 
them,  their  confidence  still   maintains  iui 
In  the  manifest  failure  uf  Uicir  nbdities.  tbMJ 
credit  for  their  benevolence.      When  ifcti 
disappears  in  their  hands,  llicy  hare  the 
tion,  ill  some  of  tlieir  late  prnceedinp>.  t" 
themselvei  on  the  relief  given  lo  iht*  p*<»plt- 
did  not  relieve  the  |)eople.     If  tiict  coti 
such  intentions,  why  did  they  order  ihf  < 
taxes  to  be  paid  ?  Tlio  people  rclir»«<i 
in  spite  of  the  Assembly. 

But  waving  all  di8cas«k)n  on  iht 
may  claim  tlie  merit  of  ■  '  '.1101 

there  been,  in  effect,  an \  I  ihci 
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Mr.  Battly.  one  ol"  the  grand  agctiis  of 
circulation,  lets  you  into  the  nature  of  thia 
I  His  epeecti  to  the  National  Assembly  con- 
st hig'n  and  laboured  panegyrick  on  the  tn- 
»ls  of  Paris,  for  tlie  constancy  and  unbroken 
ion  witli  which  tliey  have  borno  thdr  tlis- 
nd  misery.  A  fine  picture  of  piiblick  fell- 
What !  g:reat  courajife  and  unconquerable 
of  mind  to  endure  benefits,  and  sustain 
*  One  would  think  from  the  speech  of  this 
lord  niavor,  that  the  Parisians,  for  this 
onth  past,  liad  been  suHeringthe  strtiits  of 
dfui  blockade  ;  that  Henry  tlie  Fourth 
n  sloppintr  up  the  avenues  to  their  supply, 
Uy  ihundering  witli  his  ordnance  at  the 
Paris ;  when  in  reality  they  are  besieged 
ther  enemies  than  tlieir  own  madness  and 
eir  own  credulity  and  perverseness.  But 
lly  will  sooner  ihaw  the  eternal  ice  of  his 
bk  regions,  than  restore  the  central  heat  to 
whilst  it  remains  "  smitten  witli  the  cold, 
petrifick  mace"  of  a  false  and  iinfL'tlinir  phi- 
y.  Some  lime  after  this  speech,  that  is,  on 
rteenth  of  last  Aug'ust,  the  same  ma'^^strate, 
an  account  of  his  govern niciit  at  the  bar 
e  Agsembly,  expresses  himself  as  follows: 
be  month  of  July  1789,"  [the  period  of 
ling  comniemordtion,]  "  the  finances  of  the 
of  Paris  were  yet  in  good  order ;  the  ex- 
Iture  was  counterbalanced  by  the  receipt,. 
she  had  at  that  time  a  million"  [forty  thou- 

PBttnds  sterling']  "  in  bank.  The  expcnces 
e  has  been  constrained  to  incur,  sub- 
o  the  Reiwiution,  amount  10*2,500,000 
?roni  these  expences,  and  the  great  fall- 
ihe  product  of /Ac /rcc  gifts,  not  only 
meniary,  but  a  total,  want  of  money  has 
I  place."  This  is  the  Paris,  upon  whose 
nt,  in  the  course  of  the  last  y<?ar,  such 
sums,  drawn  from  the  vitals  of  all  France, 
expended.  As  long  as  Paris  stands  tn 
of  ancient  Rome,  ao  long'  she  will  Ije 
ncd  by  the  subject  provinces.  It  is  an  evil 
biy  attendant  on  the  dominion  of  sovereig-n 
.tick  repnhlicks.  As  it  happened  in  Rome, 
survive  that  republican  domination  which 
ic  to  it.  In  that  case  despotism  itself  must 
to  tJie  vices  of  popularity.  Rome,  under 
iperours,  united  tl>e  evils  of  both  systems  ; 
i«  unnatural  combination  was  one  great 
f  her  ruin. 

fll  the  people  that  they  are  relieved  by  the 
ilion  of  tiieir  publick  estate,  is  a  cruel  and 
t  imposition.  Statesmen,  before  they  va- 
emselve?  on  the  relief  g-iven  to  the  people 
idcKtniction  of  their  revenue,  ou{;fht  first  to 
rrfullv  attended  to  the  .solution  of  this 
' : — Whether  it  be  more  advanta2;eon8  to 
(pie  to  pay  considerably,  and  to  gain  in  pro- 
or  to  irain  little  or  nothing,  and  to  be 
Ibenetl  of  all  contribution  ?  My  mind  is 
tolo  decide  in  favour  of  the  first  proposi- 
HKeriettce  is  with  me,  and,  I  believe,  the 
^^■psako.    To  keep  a  balance  between 


tlie  power  of  acquisition  on  the  part  of  the  subject, 
and  tlie  demancts  he  is  to  answer  on  the  part  of 
the  state,  is  the  fundamental  part  of  tlie  skill  of  a 
true  politician.  The  means  of  acquisition  are  prior 
in  time  and  in  arrangement.  Good  order  is  the 
foundation  of  all  good  things.  To  be  enabled  to 
actpitre,  the  people,  without  being  servile,  must  be 
tractable  and  obedient.  Tiie  magistrate  must  have 
his  reverence,  the  laws  their  authority.  The  body 
of  tlie  people  must  not  find  tlie  principles  of  na- 
tural subordination  by  art  rooted  out  of  tJjeir 
minds.  They  must  respect  that  property  of  which 
they  cannot  partake.  They  must  labour  to  obtain 
wliat  by  labour  can  be  obtained  ;  and  when  ihey 
Hud,  as  they  commonly  do,  the  succe-ss  dispropor- 
tioned  to  the  endeavour,  they  must  be  taught  their 
consolation  in  the  final  proportions  of  eternal  jus- 
tice. Of  this  consolation  whoever  deprives  them, 
deadens  their  industry,  and  strikes  at  the  root  of 
all  acquisition  as  of  all  conservation .  He  that  does 
this  is  the  cruel  oppressor,  the  merciless  enemy  of 
the  poor  and  wretched  ;  at  the  same  time  that  by 
his  wicked  speculations  he  exposes  the  fruits  of 
successful  inaustry,  and  the  accumulations  of  for- 
tune, to  the  plunder  of  the  negligent,  tlie  disapH 
pointed,  and  the  unprosperous. 

Too  many  of  the  financiers  by  profession  are 
apt  to  see  nothing  in  revenue  but  banks,  and  cir- 
culations, and  annuities  on  lives,  and  tontines,  and 
perpetual  rents,  and  all  the  small  wares  of  the 
shop.  In  a  settled  order  of  the  state,  these  things 
are  not  to  be  slighted,  nor  is  the  skill  in  Uiem  to 
be  held  of  trivial  estimation.  They  are  goo<l,  but 
then  only  good,  when  they  assume  the  effects  of 
that  settled  order,  and  are  built  upon  it.  But  when 
men  think  that  tJiese  beggarly  contrivances  may 
supply  a  resource  for  the  evils  which  result  from 
breaking  up  the  foundations  of  publick  order,  and 
from  causing  or  suflVring  the  principles  of  pro- 
perty to  be  subverted,  they  will,  in  the  ruin  of 
their  country,  leave  a  melancholy  and  lasting 
monument  of  the  ertect  of  preposterous  politicks, 
and  presumptuous,  short-sighted,  narrow-minded 
wisdom. 

The  effects  of  tlie  incapacity  shewn  by  the 
popular  leaders  in  all  the  great  members  of  tJie 
commonwealth  are  to  be  covered  with  tlie  "  all- 
atoning  name"  of  liberty.  In  some  people  I  see 
great  liberty  indeed  ;  in  many,  if  not  m  tiie  most, 
an  oppressive,  degrading  servitude.  But  what  is 
liberty  witliout  wisdom,  and  without  virtue  ?  It  t» 
the  greatest  of  all  possible  evils ;  for  it  is  folly,  vice, 
and  madness,  without  tuition  or  restraint.  Those 
who  know  what  virtuous  liberty  is,  cannot  bear  to 
see  it  difsgraccd  bv  incapable  heads,  on  account 
of  their  having  high-sounding  words  in  their 
months.  Grand,  swelling  sentiments  of  liberty 
I  am  sure  1  do  not  despise.  They  warm  the  heart : 
they  enlarge  and  liberali-^e  our  minds:  lliey  ani- 
mate our  courage  in  a  time  of  conflict.  <^>ld  as  f 
am,  I  read  the  fine  raptures  of  Lucan  and  Comeille 
with  plejisurc.  Neither  do  I  wholly  c^mdemn  the 
little  arto  and  devices  of  popularity.  They  facili- 
tate the  carrying  of  many  pomu  of  moment ;  ll»ey 
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keep  the  people  toj^ether;  they  refresh  the  mind 
in  its  exertions  ;  and  tliey  diftuse  occasional  traiety 
over  the  severe  brow  of  moral  freedom.  Every 
pohlician  oiicht  to  sdcrifice  to  the  graces  ;  and  to 
join  comphance  with  reason.  But  in  such  an  un- 
dertaking as  that  in  France,  all  these  subsidiary 
sentiments  and  artifices  are  of  little  avail.  To  make 
a  government  requires  no  great  prudence.  Settle 
the  seat  of  power  ;  teach  obedience  :  and  the  work 
is  done.  To  give  freedom  is  still  more  easy.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  guide ;  it  only  requires  to  let  go 
the  rein.  But  to  form  Si/ree  government ;  that  is,  to 
temper  together  these  opposite  elements  of  liberty 
and  restraint  in  one  consistent  work,  requires  much 
thought,  deep  reflection,  a  sagacious,  powerful,  and 
combining  mind.  This  I  do  not  find  in  those  who 
take  the  lead  in  the  National  Assembly.  Perhaps 
they  are  not  so  miserably  deficient  us  they  appear. 
I  rather  believe  it.  It  would  put  them  below  the 
common  level  of  human  understanding.  But 
when  the  leaders  choose  to  make  themselves  bid- 
ders at  an  auction  of  popularity,  their  talents,  in 
the  construction  of  the  state,  will  be  of  no  service. 
They  will  become  flatterers  instead  of  legislators ; 
the  instruments,  not  the  guides,  of  the  people.  If 
any  of  them  should  happen  to  propose  a  scheme  of 
liberty,  soberly  limited,  and  defined  with  proper 
qualifications,  he  will  be  immediately  outbid  by 
his  competitors,  who  will  produce  something  more 
splendidly  popular.  Suspicions  will  be  raised  of 
his  fidelity  to  his  cause.  Moderation  will  be  stig- 
matized as  the  virtue  of  cowards  ;  and  compromise 
as  the  prudence  of  traitors  ;  until,  in  hopes  of  pre- 
serving the  credit  which  may  enable  him  to  tem- 
per, and  moderate,  on  some  occasions,  the  popular 
leader  is  obligjed  to  become  active  in  propagating 
doctrines,  and  establishing  powers,  that  will  after- 
wards defeat  any  sober  purpose  at  which  he  ulti- 
mately might  have  aimed. 

But  am  I  so  unreasonable  as  to  see  nothing  at 
all  that  deserves  commendation  in  the  indefatipfa- 
ble  labours  of  this  assembly  ?  I  do  not  deny  that 
among  an  infinite  ntimber  of  acts  of  violence  and 
folly,  some  good  may  have  been  done.  They  who 
destroy  every  thing  certainly  will  remove  some 
grievance.  They  who  make  every  thing  new,  have 
a  chance  that  they  may  establish  something  bene- 
ficial. To  give  them  credit  for  what  they  have 
done  in  virtue  of  the  authority  they  have  usurped, 
or  to  excuse  them  in  the  crimes  by  which  that 
autliority  has  been  acquired,  it  must  appear,  that 
the  same  things  could  not  have  been  accomplished 
w^itliout  producing  such  a  revolution.  Most  as- 
suredly tney  might ;  because  almost  every  one  of 
the  regulations  made  by  thent,  which  is  not  very 
equivocal,  was  either,  in  the  cession  of  the  king, 
voluntarily  made  at  tlie  meeting  of  the  states,  or 
in  the  concurrent  instructions  to  the  orders.  Some 
usages  have  been  abolished  on  just  grounds  ;  but 
they  were  such,  that  if  they  had  stood  as  they 
were  to  all  eternity,  they  would  little  detract  from 
the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  any  state.  The 
improvements  of  the  National  Assembly  are  su- 
perficial,  their  enroura  fundamental. 


Whatever  they  are,    I    wish   my 
rather  to  recommend  to  our  rtcighboc 
pie   of  the    British    constitution,  tl 
models  from  them   for   the   improve 
own.     In  the  former  they  have  got 
treasure.     They  are  not,    I   think, 
causes  of  apprehension  and  complaintj 
they  do  not  owe  to  iJieir  constitution,! 
own  conduct.      1  think  our  happy  sjIu( 
to  our  constitution  ;  but  owing  to  tlie 
and  not  to   any  part  singly ;    owing  in 
measure  to  what  we  have  lefl   standiij 
several  reviews  and   reformations,  ai  m 
what  we  have  altered  or  superadded.    Ol 
will  find  employment  enough  for  a  truly  n 
free,  and    independent  spirit,   in  gaardii 
they  possess  from  violation.      I  would  ooL 
alteration  neither;   but  even  when  I 
should  be  to  preserve.   I  should  be  led  to 
by  a  great  grievance.  In  what  I  did,  I  sho 
the  example  of  our  ancestors.     I  would 
reparation  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the 
building.     A  politick  caution,  a  giuutk 
spection,  a  moral  rather  tJian  a  complex 
dity,  were  among  tlie  ruling  principtna 
fathers  in  their  most  decided  conduct. 
illuminated  with  the  light  of  which  th« 
of  France  tell  us  tliey  have  got  so  abuaib 
they  acted  under  a  strong  impression  of 
ranee  and  fallibility  of  mankind.     Ht 
made  tliem  thus  fallible,  rewarded  tben 
in  their  conduct  attended  to  their  natufl 
imitate  their  caution,  if  we  wish  to 
fortune,  or  to  retain  their  bequests. 
if  we  please,  but  let  us  preserve  wlial 
lefit ;   and,  standing  on  the  firm  grofl 
British  constitution,  let  us  be  satisBcd 
rather  than  attempt  to  follow  in  ibeif 
flights  the  aeronauts  of  France. 

I  have   told  you  candidly  my 
tliink  they  are  not  likely  to  alter  yooCk 
know  that  they  ought.     You 
cannot  guide,  but  must  follow  the 
country.      But  hereafter  they  may 
use  to  you,  in  some  future  Ibrm  which 
monvvealth    may   take.       In   the 
liardly   remain  ;    but   Iwfore    its 
it  may  be  obliged  to  pass,  as  one 
says,  "  through  great  varieties  of  oni 
and   in  all   its  transmigrations  to  be 
fire  and  blood. 

I  have  little  to  recommend  m? 
long  observation  and  much  impartial 
come  from  one  who  has  been  no  uxJ 
no  flatterer  of  greatness ;    and  who 
acts  does  not  wish  to  belie  the  lennur 
They  come  from  one,  almost  ihe  nbok 
pubiick    exertion    has   been    a 
liberty  of  others  ;  from  one  iu  wbflK 
anger  durable  or  vehement  ha^  n 
died,  but    by   what  he  considered  i» 
and  who  snatches  from  his  alian  ift 
vours  which  are  used  by  good 
opulent  oppression,  the  hours 
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r  afKu'n ;  and  who  in  so  doing  persuades 
he  has  not  departed  from  his  usual  office : 
>me  from  one  who  desires  honours,  dis- 
is,  and  emoluments,  but  little ;  and  who 
them  not  at  all ;  who  has  no  contempt 
le,  and  no  fear  of  obloquy;  who  shuns 
ion,  though  he  will   hazard  an  opinion : 


from  one  who  wishes  to  preserve  consistency,  but 
who  would  preserve  consistency  by  varying  his 
means  to  secure  the  unity  of  his  end  ;  and,  when 
the  equipoise  of  the  vessel  in  which  he  sails  may 
be  endangered  by  overloading  it  upon  one  side, 
is  desirous  of  carrying  the  small  weight  of  his 
reasons  to  that  which  may  preserve  its  equipoise. 


■i  %¥' 
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A 


LETTER  FROM  MR.  BURKE, 


A  MEMBER  OF  THE   NATIONAL  ASSEMBLY: 


IN  ANSWm 


TO  SOME  OBJECTIONS  TO  HIS  BOOK  ON  FRENCH  AFFAIBS. 


1791. 


I  Aad  the  honour  to  receive'  your  letter  of  the 
17th  of  November  last ;  in  which,  with  some  ex- 
ceptions, you  are  pkased  to  consider  fiivourably 
the  letter  I  have  written  on  the  affcurs  of  France. 
I  shall  ever  accept  any  mark  of  approbation  at- 
tended witJi  instruction  with  more  pleasure  than 
general  and  unqualified  praises.  The  latter  can 
serve  only  to  Batter  our  vanity ;  the  former,  whilst 
it  encourages  us  to  proceed,  may  help  to  improve 
us  in  our  progress. 

Some  of  the  errours  you  point  out  to  me  in  my 
printed  letter  are  really  such.  One  only  I  find  to 
be  material.  It  is  corrected  in  the  edition  which 
I  take  the  liberty  of  sending  to  you.  As  to  the 
cavils  which  may  be  made  on  some  part  of  my  re- 
marks, with  regard  to  the  gradations  in  your  new 
constitution,  you  observe  justly  that  they  do  not 
aflfect  the  substance  of  my  objections.  Whether 
there  be  a  round  more  or  less  m  the  ladder  of  re- 
presentation, by  which  your  workmen  ascend  from 
their  parochial  tyranny  to  their  federal  anarchy, 
when  the  whole  scale  is  false,  appears  to  me  of 
little  or  no  importance. 

I  published  my  thoughts  on  that  constitution; 
that  my  countrymen  might  be  enabled  to  estimate 
the  wisdom  of  the  plans  which  were  held  out  to 
their  imitation.  1  conceived  that  the  true  charac- 
ter of  those  plans  would  be  best  collected  from  the 
committee  appointed  to  prepare  them.  I  thought 
that  the  scheme  of  their  building  would  be  better 
comprehended  in  the  design  of  ^e  architects  than 
in  the  execution  of  the  masons.  It  was  not  worth 
my  reader's  while  to  occupy  himself  with  the  al- 
terations by  which  bungling  practice  corrects  ab- 
surd theory.  Such  an  investigation  would  be 
endless  :  because  every  day's  past  experience  or' 
impracticability  has  driven,  and  every  day's  future 
experience  will  drive,  those  men  to  new  devices  as 


exceptionable  as  the  old ;  and  wUch  ares 
wise  worthy  of  observaticm  than  as  thq 
daily  proof  of  the  delusion  of  Uieirimn 
the  ialsehood  of  thdr  profetsions.  lud  1 1 
all  these  changes,  my  letter  would  have  h 
a  gazette  of  their  wandoings ;  a  joand 
march  from  errour  to  erroury  throngh  a  dr 
desert,  unaided  bv  the  l^jihts  c^  faeaia 
the  contrivance  which  wiMom  has  imi 
supply  their  place. 

I  am  unalterably  persuaded,  that  the  at 
oppress,  degrade,  impoverish,  confiscate, 
tinguish  the  original  gentlemen,  and  law 
perty  of  a  whole  nation,  cannot  be  justi& 
any  form  it  may  assume.  I  am  satisfied  b 
doubt,  that  the  project  of  turning  a  great 
into  a  vestry,  or  into  a  collection  of  vestn 
of  governing  it  in  the  spirit  of  a  parodiial 
nistration,  is  senseless  and  absurd,  in  an^ 
or  with  any  qualifications.  I  can  never  I 
vinced,  that  the  scheme  of  placing  Ae 
powers  of  the  state  in  churchwardens  and  i 
bles,  and  other  such  officers,  guided  bv  i 
dence  of  litigious  attomies,  and  Jew  broke 
set  in  action  by  shameless  women  of  the 
condition,  by  keepers  of  hotels,  taverns,  ai 
thels,  by  pert  apprentices,  by  clerks,  iboi 
hair-dressers,  fiddlers,  and  dancers  on  die 
(who,  in  such  a  commonwealth  as  yooni 
future  overbear,  as  already  they  have  om 
the  sober  incapacity  of  dull,  uninstmcted  i 
useful  but  laborious  occupations,)  can  nevd 
into  any  shape,  that  must  not  be  both  ^ 
and  destructive.  The  whole  of  this  Drojtf 
if  it  were  what  it  pretends  to  be,  aoa  vai 
reality,  the  dominion,  through  that  & 
medium,  of  half  a  dozen,  or  peihaps  6 
triguing  politicians,  is  so  mean,  so  low-nu 
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itrivance,  in  pomt  of  wisdom,  as  well 
Jy  detestable  for  its  wickedness,  that  I 
■  consider  the  correctives,  whicb  mig?it 
.ny  degree  practicable,  to  be  st*  many 
)ns  to  it. 

retched  state  of  thing^s,  some  are  afraid 
thors  of  your  miseries  may  be  led  to 
;heir  further  designs,  by  the  hints  they 
»  from  tl»e  very  arg'nment*!  used  to 
ibsurdity  of  their  system,  to  mark  the 
of  its  parts,  and  its  inconsistency  with 
"inciples ;  and  that  yo'ir  masters  may 
ider  tlieir  schemes  more  consistent,  by 
liein  more  mischievous.  Excuse  the 
:h  your  indul^^nce  authorizes  me  to 
[  obsen.'e  to  you,  that  such  apprchen- 
se  would  prevent  all  exertion  of  our 
this  ^eat  cause  of  mankind.  •' 
course  io  force  is  not  to  be  justified  in 
il  weakness.  Such  attempts  brin^  on 
id,  in  their  failure,  discountenance  and 
nore  rational  endeavours.  But  reason 
a.rded,  thoug^h  il  may  be  perverted  by 
phistry ;  for  reason  can  suffer  no  loss 
nor  can  it  impede  any  useful  plan  of 
f.  In  the  unavoidabk"  uncertainty,  as 
,  which  attends  on  every  measure  of 
ience,  nothing  seems  a  surer  antidote 
an  of  fraud  thnn  its  detection.  It  is 
lud  may  be  swallowed  after  this  djs- 
d    perliaps  even  swallowed  the  more 

being  a  delected  fraud.  Men  samc- 
a  point  of  honour  not  to  be  disabused  ; 
d  rather  fall  into  an  hundred  errours 
i  one.  But  after  all, — when  neither 
fes  nor  our  dispositions,  nor,  perhaps, 

enable  us  to  encounter  delusion  with 
!  inust  use  our  best  reason  to  those  that 

reasonable  creatures,  and  to  take  our 
the  event.  We  cannot  act  on  tliese 
n  the  minds  of  men.  1  do  not  con- 
the  persons  wlio  have  contrived  these 
je  made  much  the  belter  or  the  worse 
j^  which  can  be  said  to  thorn.  Thry 
»roof.     Here  and  there,  some  men,  who 

carried  away  by  wild,  good  intentions, 

when  their  first  fervours  are  abated, 
solder  survey  of  the  schemes  into  which 
en  deluded.     To  those  only  (and  I  am 

they  are  not  likely  to  make  a  large 

we  apply  with  any  hope.  1  may  speak 
jbiurance  almost  approaching  to  abso- 
ige.  that  nothing  has  been  done  that  has 
nfrived  from  the  beirinning,  even  V>efore 
lid  assembled.  Nulla  nova  mihi  res 
uryit.  They  are  the  same  men  and  tlie 
IS  that  they  were  from  the  first,  though 
eir  appearance.     It  was  the  very  same 

tt  first  crawled  about  in  the  shape  of 
r,  tliat  you  now  see  rise  into  the  air, 

his  wing*  to  the  sun. 
ng,  therefore,  as  we  are  obliged  to  pro- 
I,  upon  an  hypotlu'sis  that  we  address 
B|aw  false  political  principles  be  more 


effectually  exposed,  than  by  demonstrating  that 
they  leau  to  consequences  directly  inconsistent 
with  and  subversive  of  tlie  arrangements  grounded 
upon  tliem  ?  If  this  kind  of  demonstration  is  not 
permitted,  the  process  of  rea-soTiing  called  deductio 
ad  absurdum  which  even  the  severity  of  geometry 
docs  not  reject,  could  not  be  employed  at  all  in 
legislative  discussions.  One  of  our  strongest  wea- 
pons against  folly  acting  witli  authority  would  be 
lost. 

You  know.  Sir,  that  even  the  virtuous  efforts  of 
your  patriots  to  prevent  the  ruin  of  your  country 
have  had  this  very  turn  given  to  iFicm.  It  has 
been  said  here,  and  in  France  too,  that  the  reign- 
ing usurpers  would  not  have  carried  tJieir  tyranny 
to  such  destructive  lengths,  if  they  had  not  been 
stimulated  and  provoketl  to  it  by  the  acrimony  of 
your  opposition.  There  is  a  dilemma  to  which 
every  opposition  to  successful  iniquity  must,  in  the 
nature  oi  things,  be  liable.  If  you  lie  still,  you 
are  considered  as  an  accomplice  in  the  measures 
in  which  you  silently  acquiesce-  If  you  resist,  you 
are  accused  of  provoking  irritable  power  to  new 
excesses.  The  conduct  of  a  losing  party  never 
appears  right :  at  least  it  never  can  possess  the 
only  infallible  criterion  of  wisdom  to  vulgar  judg- 
ments— success. 

Tlie  indulgence  of  a  sort  of  undefined  hope,  an 
obscure  confidence,  that  some  lurking  remains  of 
virtue,  some  degree  of  shame,  might  exist  in  the 
breasts  of  the  oppressors  of  France,  has  been  among 
the  causes  which  have  helped  to  bring  on  the  cotn- 
mon  ruin  of  king  and  people.  There  is  no  safetT 
for  honest  men,  but  by  believing  all  possible  evil 
of  evil  men,  and  by  acting  with  promptitude,  de- 
cision, and  steadiness  on  that  belief.  I  well  re- 
member at  every  epocha  of  this  wonderful  history, 
in  every  scene  of  tliis  tragick  business,  tliat  whed 
your  sophistick  usurpers  were  laying  down  mis- 
chievous principles,  and  even  applying  them  in 
direct  resolutions,  it  was  the  fashion  to  say,  that 
they  never  intended  to  execute  those  declarations 
in  their  rigour.  This  made  men  careless  in  tlieir 
opposition,  and  remiss  in  early  precaution.  By 
holding  out  this  fallacious  hope,  the  impostors 
di'lmfed  sometimes  one  description  of  men,  and 
sometimes  another,  so  that  no  means  of  resistance 
were  provided  against  them,  when  they  came  to 
execute  in  cruelty  what  they  had  planned  in  fraud. 

There  are  cases  in  which  a  man  would  be 
ashamed  not  to  have  been  iru posed  on.  There  is 
a  confidence  necessary  to  human  intercourse,  and 
without  which  men  are  often  more  injured  by 
their  own  suspicions  than  they  would  be  by  the 
perfidy  of  others.  But  when  men  whom  we  kuow 
Io  be  wicked  impose  upon  us,  we  arc  somethinif 
worse  than  dupes.  When  we  know  them,  tJieir 
fair  pretences  become  new  motives  for  distrust. 
There  is  one  case  indeed,  in  which  it  would  bo 
madness  not  to  give  the  fullest  credit  to  the  moiit 
deceitful  of  men.  that  is.  when  they  make  decla- 
rations of  hostility  against  us. 

I  find  that  sonic  pervjiis  entertain  otlicr  lu  -  • 
which  1  confess  appear  more  specious  tiian  tli- .. 
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by  which  al  first  so  many  were  deluded  and  dis- 
armed. They  flatter  themselves  that  the  extreme 
misery  bvouglil  upon  the  people  hy  their  foUy  will 
at  last  open  the  eyes  of  the  niultitiide,  if  not  of 
their  leaders.  Mucli  the  contrary,  I  fear.  As  to 
the  leaders  in  this  system  of  imposture, — you 
know,  that  cheats  and  deceivers  never  can  repent. 
The  fraudulent  have  no  resource  but  in  fraud. 
They  have  no  other  goods  in  tlieir  muffazme. 
They  have  no  virtue  or  wisdom  in  their  minds,  to 
which,  in  a  disappointment  concerning  the  profit- 
able cHccts  of  fraud  and  cunning,  they  can  retreat. 
Tiie  wearing  out  of  an  old  serves  only  to  put 
them  upon  the  invention  of  a  new  delusion.  Un- 
luckily too,  the  credulity  of  dupes  is  as  inex- 
haustible as  the  invention  of  knaves.  They  never 
give  people  possession  ;  but  they  abvays  keep  them 
in  hope.  Your  state  doctors  do  not  so  much  as 
pretend  that  any  ^ood  whatsoever  has  hitherto 
been  derived  from  llieir  operations,  or  that  the 
publick  has  prospered  in  any  one  instance,  under 
their  management.  The  nation  is  sick,  very  sick, 
by  their  medicines.  But  the  charlatan  tells  them 
that  what  is  passed  cannot  be  helped  ; — they  have 
taken  the  draught,  and  they  must  wait  its  opera- 
tion with  patience ; — that  tlie  first  effects  indeed 
are  unpleasant,  but  that  the  very  sickness  is  a 
proof  that  the  dose  is  of  no  sluggish  operation  ; — 
that  sickness  is  inevitable  in  all  constitutional  re- 
volutions ; — that  the  body  must  pass  throuj^h  pain 
to  ease  ; — thai  the  prescriber  is  not  an  empirick 
who  proceeds  by  vulgar  experience,  but  one  who 
grounds  this  practice  *  on  the  sure  rules  of  art, 
which  cannot  possibly  fail.  You  have  read,  Sir, 
the  last  manifesto,  or  mountebank's  bill,  of  the 
National  Assembly.  You  see  their  presumption 
in  their  promises  is  not  lessened  by  all  tlieir  failures 
in  the  performance.  Compare  this  last  address  of 
the  Assembly  and  the  present  stale  of  your  affairs 
with  the  early  engagements  of  that  body  ;  engage- 
ments which,  not  content  with  declaring,  they 
solemnly  deposed  upon  oath  ;  swearing  lustily, 
that  if  they  were  supported  they  would  make  their 
country  glorious  and  happy ;  and  then  judge 
wliether  those  who  can  write  such  things,  or  those 
who  can  bear  to  read  them,  are  of  themselves  to 
be  brought  to  any  reasonable  course  of  thought  or 
action. 

As  to  the  people  at  large,  when  once  these  mi- 
serable  sheep  have  broken  the  fold,  and  have  got 
themselves  loose,  not  from  the  restraint,  but  from 
the  protection,  of  all  the  principles  of  natural  au- 
thority and  legitimate  subordination,  they  become 
the  natural  prey  of  impostors.  When  they  have 
once  lasted  of  the  flattery  of  knaves,  they  can 
no  longer  endure  reason,  which  appears  to  them 
only  in  the  form  of  censure  and  reproach.  Great 
distress  has  never  hitherto  taught,  and  whilst  the 
■world  lasts  it  never  will  leach,  wise  lessons  to  any 
part  of  mankind.  Men  are  as  much  blinded  by 
the  extremes  of  misery  as  by  the  extremes  of  pros- 
perity.     Desperate  situations  produce  desperate 

•  U  i«  mW  ill  \\\e  last  guackist)  a<1dre»  of  the  National  Ah^ 
•cmbly  to  the  (wople  of  France,  that  tli«y  tiave  not  rbruicd  Uwlr 


councils  and  desperate  measui 
France,  almost  generally,  have 
for  other  resources  than  tliose  which 
rived  from  order,  frugality,  and  iadq 
are  generally  armed  :  and  they  are  ma 
much  from  the  use  of  arms.  Nihii « 
arrnis.  Besides  this,  the  relrogmdu  a 
ciety  has  something  flattering  to  the 
of  mankind.  The  life  of  adventurers, 
gipsies,  beggars,  and  robbers  k  not 
It  requires  restraint  to  keep  men  from 
that  habit.  The  shifting  tides  of  fear 
the  flight  and  pursuit,  the  peril  aod 
alternate  famine  and  feasu  of  the  M*i 
thief,  after  a  time,  render  all  course  of  i 
progressive,  unvaried  occupation,  aoi 
pect  only  of  a  limited  mediocrity  at 
long  labour,  to  the  last  degree  tame.  If 
insipid.  Those  wlio  have  been  ooce 
with  power,  and  have  derived  any  kini 
nicnt  from  it,  even  though  but  for  one 
can  willingly  abandon  it.  They  may  bi 
in  the  midst  of  all  their  power ;  bill 
never  look  to  any  thing  but  power  for 
When  did  distress  ever  oblige  a  prince 
his  authority  ?  And  what  effect  will  it 
those  who  are  made  to  believe  tbemsdl 
of  princes  ? 

The  more  active  and  stirring  part  d 
orders  having  got  government,  and  the 
of  plunder  into  their  hands,  tljey  will 
sources  in  each  municipality  to  fo 
adherents.  These  rulers,  and  their 
be  strong  enough  to  overpower 
those  who  have  not  been  able  to 
of  the  spoil.  The  unfortunate 
cheating  lottery  of  plunder  will  prol 
least  sagacious,  or  the  most  inactive 
of  the  gang.  If,  on  disappointmenl, 
dare  to  stir,  they  will  soon  be  supprea 
and  mutineers  by  their  brother  rebel 
fed  for  a  while  with  the  offal  of  pt 
will  drop  off  by  degree* ;  they  wifi 
out  of  sight  and  out  of  thought ;  ai 
be  left  to  perish  obscurely,  like  rato, 
corners. 

From  the  forced  repentance  of  ii 
neers  and  disbanded  thieves,  vom  can 
resource.  Government  itself,  which 
strain  the  more  bold  and  dextrous  oC 
bers,  is  their  accomplice.  Its  arms,  il 
its  all  arc  in  tficir  hands.  Judicatitre,  < 
all  things  should  awe  them,  is  ihdr  C^ 
their  instrument.  Nothing  seema  to 
your  internal  situation  more  despenH 
one  circumstance  of  the  atate  of  yoer  j 
Many  days  are  not  passed  since  we  I 
set  nf  men  brought  forth  by  your  riiUif 
critical  function.  Your  rulers  bi 
of  men,  steaming  from  the  sw* 
and  all  black  with  the  smoke  and 
of  confiscation  and  robbery 

armnimnenta  upon  vulirar  prmcUce  i  but  oi  •  I 
not  Tuil ;  or  ounielltin^r  to  that  eflnt. 
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itjopoff,  a  set  of  men  broughf  forth  froni  the 

^of  hammering;  arms  of  proof,  offensive  and 

live,  in  aid  of  the  euterprjsfs,  and   for  lite 

juent    protection,    of   housebreakers,    mur- 

Iraitors,  and  malefactors:  men,  who  had 

>iods  seasoned  with  theories  perfectly  con- 

>Ie  to  llieir  practice,  and  who  had  alw-ays 

at  possession  and  prescription,  and  defied 

fundamental  maxims  of  jurisprudence.   To 

)ur  and  stupefaction  of  all  the  honest  part 

nation,  and  indeed  of  all  nations  who  are 

t,  we  have  seen,  ou  the  credit  of  those 

ictices  and  principles,  and  to  carry  them 

into  effect,  these  very  men   placed  on  the 

seat  of  justice  m  the  capital  city  of  yonr 

ingdom.     We  see  that  in  future  you  are  to 

troyed  willi  more  fornn  and  reefidariiy-  This 

Lpeace -,  it  is  only  the  introduction  of  a  sort 

eipline  in  their  hostility.     Their  tyranny  is 

etc  in  their  justice ;  and  their  lanterne  is 

If  so  dreadful  as  their  court. 

would  think  that  out  of  common  decency 

>uld  have  given  you  men  who  had  not  been 

iliabit  of  tramplinjj^  upon  law  and  justice  in 

embly,  neutral  men,  or  men  apparently 

I,  for  judges,  who  are  to  dispose  of  your 

id  fortunes. 

iwell,  when  he  attempted  to  legalize  his 
and  to  settSe  his  conquered  country  in  a 
"'order,  did  not  look  for  dispensers  of  jus- 
the  instruments  of  his  usurpation.     Quite 
itrar)'.   He  sought  out,  with  trrcat  solicitude 
lection,  and  even  from  the  party  most  op- 
^to  his  desi<nis.  nien  of  weight  and  decorum 
:tcr ;  men  unstained  with  the  violence  of 
I.  and  with  hands  not  fouled  with  cuiiBs- 
md  sacrilege  :  for  he  chose  an  Hale  for  his 
ittce.  though  he  absolutely  refused  to  take 
tk  oaths,  or  to  make  any  acknowledgment 
irer   of   the  legality  of  his  government. 
II  told  this  great  lawyer,  that  since  he  did 
>ve  his  title,  alt  he  required  of  him  was, 
ini&ter,  in  a  manner  agreeable  to  his  pure 
tn\A  and  unspotted  character,  that  justice 
which  human  society  cannot  subsist :  that 
nut  his  particular  government,  but  civil 
•If,  wliich,  as  a  judge,  he  wished  him  to 
( 'romwell  knew  how  to  separate  tlie  insti- 
expciiieut  to  his  usurpation  from  the  ad- 
itioii  of  the  publick  justice  of  his  country, 
iwcll  wa«  a  man  in  whom  ambition  bad 
)lly  suppressed,  but  OTdy  suspended,  the 
lU  of  religion,  and  the  love  (as  far  as  it 
>Oitist  Willi  his  designs)  of  fair  and  honour- 
itatiuu.      Accordingly,  we  are   indebted 
\M£i  of  hi«  for  the  preservation  of  our  laws, 
le  senseless  assertors  of  the  rights  of  men 
*D  on  the    point  of   entirely   erasing,   as 
of  feudality  and  barbarism.      Besides,  he 
the  appointment  of  that  man.  to  that  age, 
«il  posterity,  the  most  brilliant  example  of 
Nfr  and  fervent  piety,  exact  justice^  and  pro- 
jun«prndcnce.*       But   these  are  not   the 

•  Sm  Bumrt'«  lAft  <•!  Mnlc. 


things  in  which  your  philosophick  usurpers  choose 
to  follow  Cromwell. 

One  would  think,  that  after  an  honest  and 
necessary  revohition  (if  they  had  a  mind  that 
theirs  should  pass  for  such)  your  masters  would 
have  imitated  the  virtuous  policy  of  those  who 
have  been  at  die  head  of  revolutions  of  that  glo- 
rious character.  Burnet  tells  us,  that  notliing 
tended  to  reconcile  the  English  nation  to  tlie  go- 
vernment of  King  William  so  much  as  the  care  he 
took  to  till  tJje  vacant  bishopricks  with  men  who 
had  attracted  the  public  esteem  by  their  learning, 
eloquence,  and  piety,  and,  above  all,  by  their 
known  moderation  ift  the  state.  With  you,  in 
your  purifying  revolution,  whom  have  you  cho- 
sen to  regulate  the  church  ?  Mr.  Mirabeau  is  a 
fine  speaker — and  a  fine  writer, — and  a  tine — a 
very  fine  man; — but  really  nothing  gave  more 
surprise  to  every  body  here,  than  to  find  him  tlie 
supreme  head  of  your  ecclesiastical  atfairs.  The 
rest  is  of  course.  Your  Assembly  addresses  a 
manifesto  to  France,  in  which  they  tell  the  people, 
with  an  insulting  irony,  that  they  have  brought 
the  church  to  its  primitive  condition.  In  one  re- 
spect their  declaration  is  undoubtedly  true  ;  for 
they  have  brought  it  to  a  state  of  poverty  and 
persecution.  What  can  be  hopd  for  after  this? 
Have  not  men,  (if  they  deserve  the  name,)  under 
this  new  hope  and  head  of  the  church,  been  made 
bishops  for  no  other  merit  than  having  acted  as 
instruments  of  atheists ;  for  no  other,  merit  than 
having  thrown  the  children's  bread  to  dogs  ;  and 
in  order  to  gtirge  the  whole  gang  of  usurers,  ped- 
lars, and  itinerant  Jew-discounters  at  the  corners 
of  streets,  starved  the  jKior  of  their  Christian 
flocks,  and  their  own  brother  pastors  ?  Have  not 
such  men  been  made  bishops  to  administer  in 
temples,  in  which  (iftJie  patriotick  donations  have 
not  already  stripped  them  of  their  vessels)  the 
churchwardens  ought  to  take  security  for  the  al- 
tar plate,  and  not  so  much  as  to  trust  the  chalice 
in  their  sacrilegious  hands,  so  long  as  .Jews  have 
assignats  on  ecclesiastick  plunder,  to  exchange  for 
the  silver  stolen  from  churches  ? 

I  am  told,  that  the  very  sons  of  such  Jew-jobbers 
have  been  made  bishops ;  persons  not  to  be  sus- 
pected of  any  sort  of  Christian  superstition,  fit  col- 
leagues to  the  holy  prelate  of  Autun.  and  bred 
at  the  feet  of  that  Gamaliel.  We  know  who  it 
was  that  drove  the  money-changers  out  of  the 
temple.  We  see  txxi  who  it  is  that  brings  them 
in  again.  We  have  in  London  very  respectable 
persons  of  the  Jewish  nation,  whom  we  will  keep  ; 
but  we  have  of  the  same  tribe  otJiers  of  a  very 
different  description, — housebreakers,  and  receiv- 
ers of  stolen  goods,  and  forgers  of  paper  currency, 
more  liian  wc  can  conveniently  hang.  These  we 
can  spare  to  France,  to  fill  the  new  episcopal 
thrones ;  men  well  versed  in  swauing  ;  and  who 
will  suTuple  no  oath  which  tlic  fertile  genius  of 
any  tif  your  reformers  can  devise. 

In  matters  so  ridiculous,  it  is  hard  to  be  grave. 
On  a  view   of  their   consequences,  it  is  almoft 
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inhuman  to  treat  tJiera  lierhlly.  Ti>  what  a  state 
of  savaa:e,  stupid,  servile  insensibility  must  your 
people  be  reduceti,  who  can  endure  such  proceed- 
ings in  their  cburcli,  their  state,  and  their  jndica- 
ture,  even  for  a  monienl !  Hut  the  deluded  people 
of  France  are  like  otlier  maditicii,  who,  to  a  mi- 
racle, bear  hunger,  and  thirst,  and  cold,  and  con- 
finement, and  Ll>e  chains  and  laih  of  their  keeper, 
whiUt  at!  tlie  while  they  supjtort  themselves  by  the 
imao^inalion  that  they  are  generals  of  armies,  pro- 
phets, kings,  and  eraperours.  As  to  a  change  of 
mind  in  these  men,  who  consider  infamy  as  ho- 
nour, degradation  aa  preferment,  bondage  to  low 
tynmts  as  liberty,  and  the  practical  scorn  and  con- 
tumely of  their  upstart  masters  aa  marks  of  respect 
and  homage,  1  look  upon  it  as  absolutely  imprac- 
ticable. These  mudmeu,  to  be  cured,  must  first, 
like  otfjcr  madmen,  be  subdued.  The  sound  part 
of  the  community,  wliich  1  believe  to  be  large, 
but  by  50  means  the  largest  part,  has  been  taken 
by  surprise,  and  is  disioiiitcd,  terrified,  and  dis- 
armed, That  snuml  piirt  of  llie  community  must 
first  be  put  into  a  better  condition,  before  it  can 
do  any  thing  in  the  way  of  deliberation  or  per- 
suasion. This  must  be  an  act  of  power,  as  well 
as  of  wisdom ;  of  power,  in  the  haiida  of  firm, 
determined  patriots,  who  can  distinguish  the  misled 
from  traitors,  who  will  regulate  the  state  (if  sticli 
should  be  IJieir  fortune)  vvitlv  a  discriminating, 
manly,  and  provident  mercy ;  men  who  are  purged 
of  the  surfeit  and  indigestion  of  systems,  if  ever 
they  have  been  admitted  ruto  the  habit  of  their 
minds;  men  who  will  lay  the  foundntion  of  a  real 
reform,  in  effacing  every  vestige  of  that  philosophy 
which  pretends  to  have  niade  discoveries  in  the 
terra  australis  of  morality  ;  meti  who  wdl  fix  the 
state  upon  lliese  bases  of  morals  and  politicks, 
which  are  our  old,  and  immemorial,  and,  1  hope, 
will  be  our  eternal,  possession. 

This  power,  to  sucli  men,  must  come  from 
without.  It  may  be  given  to  you  in  pitv ;  for 
surely  no  nation  ever  called  so  pathetically  on  die 
compassion  of  all  its  neighbours.  It  may  be  given 
by  those  neighbours  on  motives  of  safety  to  them- 
selves. Never  shall  I  think  any  country  in  Europe 
to  be  secure,  whilst  there  is  established,  in  the  very 
centre  of  it,  a  state  {if  so  it  may  be  called)  found- 
ed on  principles  of  anarchy,  and  which  is,  in 
reality,  a  college  of  armed  fanaticks,  for  the  pro- 
pagation of  the  principles  of  assassination,  robbery, 
rebellion,  fraud,  faction,  oppression,  and  impiety. 
Mahomet,  hid,  as  for  a  time  he  was,  in  the  bottom 
of  the  sands  of  .Arabia,  had  his  spirit  and  character 
been  discovered,  would  have  lieen  an  object  of 
precaution  to  provident  minds.  What  if  he  had 
erected  his  fanatick  standard  for  the  destruction 
of  the  christian  religion  in  luce  Asitf,  in  the  midst 
of  the  then  noon -day  splendour  of  the  tlien 
civilized  world  ?  The  princes  of  Europe,  in  the 
beginning  of  tliis  century,  did  well  not  to  sufier 
the  monarchy  of  France  to  swallow  up  ihe  others. 
They  ought  not  now,  in  my  opinion,  to  suffer  all 
the  monarchies  and  commonwealths  to  be  swal- 
lowed up  in  the  gulph  of  this  polluted  auart-hy. 


itryincfl 
)ncurrea 


Tliey  may  be  tolerably  safe  at 
the  comparative  power  of  FraiK*  ft 
is  little.  But  times  and  occasioas 
Intestine  troubles  may  rise  in  olhl 
There  is  a  power  always  on  the  wM 
and  disposed  to  profit  of  every  ooi 
establish  its  own  principles  and  tnodn 
wherever  it  can  hope  for  success 
would  these  usurpers  have  on  otlifl 
and  on  other  nations,  when  they  tr| 
king  with  such  unparalleled  iodi^ 
cruelly  oppress  their  own  countryincfl 

The  king  of  Prussia,  in  conc' 
nobly  interfered  to  save  Holla: 
Tlie  same  power,  joined  with  tlM 
and  with  Great  Britain,  has  put 
the  possession  of  the  Netlierhnds : 
under  that  prince,  from  all  arbitrary 
the  ancient,  hereditary  constitution  ot 
vince-s.  The  chamber  of  \Vet«iar  bat[ 
bishop  of  Liege,  unjustly  dis-^ 
bellion  of  his  subjects.  The  kingnfj 
bound  by  no  treaty,  nor  alliance  of  bldl 
any  particular  reasons  foe  thinking  thei 
government  would  be  more  mischievo 
oppressive  to  human  nature  than  that 
yet  on  mere  motives  of  policy  tliat  prii 
terposed  with  the  threat  of  all  his  forci 
even  the  Turk  from  tlie  pounces  of  ti 
eagle.  If  this  is  done  in  favour  of 
nation,  with  a  barbarous  n^leot  of  pfl 
the  human  race,  in  favour  of  a  nut< 
ciple  in  eternal  enmity  with  the  chni 
a  nation  which  will  not  so  much  as 
tation  of  peace  (Salam)  to  any 
any  pact  with  any  christian  nation 
— if  this  be  done  in  favour  of  the  1 
be  thought  either  impolitick,  or  unju 
ritable,  to  employ  the  same  power  to 
captivity  a  virtuous  monarch  (by  the 
Europe  considered  as  Most  Chri^tiafl| 
an  intermission  of  one  hundred  and 
years,  had  called  together  the  states 
dom  to  reform  abuses,  to  establisli  i 
ment,  and  to  strengthen  his  throne: 
who  at  the  very  outset,  without  fort* 
out  solicitation,  had  given  to  his  pel 
Magna  Charta  of  privileges  as  oeri 
by  any  king  to  any  subjects  ? — li  it 
borne  by  kings  who  love  their  subjccQ 
jects  who  love  their  kings,  that  otb 
the  midst  of  these  gracious  acts,  wwa 
cruelly  torn  from  his  palace  by  a  gu 
and  assassins,  and  kept  in  cloK  pcMM 
hour,  whilst  his  royal  name  and 
were  used  for  the  total  ruin  of  tlioi 
laws  had  appointed  him  to  protect  ^ 

The  only   offence  of  tlus   anbiy 
towards  his  people  was  his  att 
narchy,  to  give  iliem  a  free  con 
by  an  example  hillierto  unhran)' 
he  has  been  deposed.     It  might 
reigns  to  take  part   wiih  a  d 
would  suppose  in  them  a  vie 
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{common  cause  with  a  Just  prince, 
traitoni  and  rebels,  who  proscribe,, 
cate,  und  in  every  way  criieUy  op- 
low-citizens,  in  my  opinion  is  to 
liie  to  the  honour  and  lo  the  rights 
and  legal  government, 
tinp  of  France  to  be  as  much  an 
policy  and  cotiipassion  as  ilie  Grand 
states.  I  do  not  conceive  that  the 
ion  of  France  (if  that  could  be 
esirable  thincr  to  Europe  ;  or  even 
.1  nation.  Provident  patriots  did 
ood  for  Rome  that  even  Carthaffe 
le  destroyed ;  and  he  was  a  wise 
r  the  general  Grecian  interests,  as 
:  Lacedemonian  enemy,  and  genc- 
ur,  who  did  not  wish,  by  the 
Athens,  to  pluck  out  the  other  eye 

r,  what  I  have  here  said  of  the  in- 

)reic^n  princes  is  only  the  opinion 

(dividual;  who   is  neither  the   re- 

any  state,  nor  the  or^n  of  any 

0  thinks  himself  bound  to  express 
ems  with  freedom  and  enersry  in 
i  importance  to  the  whole  human 

iprebensive  that  in  speaking  freely 
of  the  king  and  queen  of  France,  I 
e  (as  you  fear)  the  execution  of 
ns  af^inst  them.  You  are  of  opin- 
le  usurpers  may,  and  that  they  will, 

1  of  any  pretext  to  throw  off  the 
a  king". — assuredly  I   do  not  wish 

;  but  better  for  him  not  to  live  (lie 

than  to  live  the  passive  instrument 

Jtisurpation. 

leant  to  shew,  to  the  best  of  my 

i  existence  of  such  an  executive 

a  system  of  republick  as  theirs,  is 
ghest  degree.  But  in  demonstrat- 
em,  at  least,  I  can  have  made  no 
ey  only  held  out  the  royal  name  to 
■mchincn  to  whom  the  name  of 
•rablc.  They  calculate  llic  dura- 
mlimcnt  ;  and  when  they  lind  it 
,  they  will  not  trouble  themselves 
r  cxlinguishinp^  the  name,  as  thev 
They  used  it  as  a  sort  of  navel- 
Ih  tlieir  unnatural  offspring  from 
oyalty  itself.     Now  that  the  mon- 

for  its  own  subsistence,  it  will  only 

S about  it,  as  a  token  of  its  having- 
it  came  from.  Tyrants  seldom 
Fraud  is  the  ready  minister  of  in- 
ilst  the  currency  of  false  pretence 
reasoning:  was  ex|)edient  to  their 
'ere  under  no  necessity  of  drawing 
irnish  them  with  that  coin.  But 
pphi«ins  have  had  their  day,  and 
;work.  The  usurpation  no  longpcr 
ty.  It  trusts  to  power. 
I  can  say,  or  Uiat  you  can  say, 

thy  a  single  hour,  in  tlie  execu- 


Jion  of  a  design  which  they  have  long  since  enter- 
tained. In  spite  of  their  solemn  declarations,  tlieir 
soothing  addresses,  und  the  mulliplicd  oaths  which 
they  have  taken  and  forced  others  to  take,  they 
will  assassinate  the  king  when  liis  name  will  no 
longer  be  necessary  to  their  designs ;  but  not  a 
moment  sooner.  Tlicy  will  probably  first  assas- 
sinate the  queen,  whenever  the  renewed  menace 
of  such  an  assassination  loses  its  effect  upon  the 
anxious  mind  of  an  affectionate  husband.  At  pre- 
sent, the  advantage  which  they  derive  from  the 
daily  threats  against  her  life  is  her  only  security 
for  preserving  it.  They  keep  their  sovereign  alive 
for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  him,  like  some  wild 
beast  at  u  fair  ;  as  if  they  had  a  Bajazel  in  a  cage. 
They  choose  lo  make  monarchy  contemptible  by 
exposing  it  to  derision  in  the  person  of  the  most 
benevolent  of  their  kings. 

In  my  opinion  their  insolence  appears  more 
odious  even  than  their  crimes.  The  horrours  of 
the  ."jth  and  t»ih  of  October  were  less  detestable 
than  the  festival  of  the  14ih  of  July.  There  are 
situations  (God  forbid  I  should  think  that  of  the 
5th  and  Gth  of  October  one  of  tliem)  in  which 
the  best  men  nmy  be  confounded  witli  the  worst, 
anf]  in  the  darkness  and  confusion,  in  the  press 
and  medley  of  such  extremitrc-s  it  may  nut  be  so 
esisy  to  discriminate  the  one  from  the  other.  The 
necessities  created,  even  by  ill  designs,  have  their 
excu.se.  They  may  be  forgotten  by  others,  when 
the  guilty  themselves  do  not  choose  to  cherish 
their  recollection,  and  by  ruminating  their  of- 
fences, nourish  themselves  through  the  example 
of  their  past,  to  the  pei"pelraiion  of  future,  crimes. 
it  is  in  the  relaxation  of  security,  it  is  in  the  ex- 
pansion of  prosperity,  it  is  in  the  hour  of  dilata- 
tion of  the  heart,  and  of  its  softening  into  festi- 
vity and  pleasure,  that  the  real  ctiaracter  of  men  is 
discerned.  If  there  is  any  good  in  them,  it  ap- 
pears then  or  never.  Even  wolves  and  tygers, 
when  gorged  with  their  prey,  are  safe  and  gentle. 
It  is  at  such  times  that  noble  minds  give  all  the 
reins  to  their  good  nature.  They  indulge  their 
genius  even  lo  intemperance,  in  kindness  to  the 
afflicted,  in  generosity  to  the  conquered  ;  forbear- 
ing insidts,  forgiving  injuries,  overpaying  benefits. 
Full  of  dignity  themselves,  they  respect  dignity  in 
all,  but  they  feel  it  sacred  in  the  unhappy.  But  it 
is  then,  and  basking  in  the  sunshine  of  unmerited 
fortune,  that  low,  sordid^  ungenerous,  and  reptile 
souls  swell  with  their  hoarded  poisons  ;  it  is  ilien 
that  they  display  their  odious  splendour,  and  shine 
out  in  full  lustre  of  their  native  villainy  and  base- 
ness. It  is  in  that  season  that  no  man  of  sense  or 
honour  can  be  mistaken  for  one  of  them.  It  was 
in  such  a  season,  for  tfiem  of  political  ease  and 
security,  though  their  people  were  but  just  emerged 
from  actual  famine,  and  were  ready  to  be  plunged 
into  tlie  gulph  of  penury  and  beggary,  that  your 
philosophick  lords  chose,  with  an  ostentatious 
|Kjmp  and  luxury,  to  feast  an  incredible  number 
of  idle  and  thoughlles*  people,  collected,  with  art 
and  pains,  from  all  quarters  of  the  world.  They 
constructed  a  vast  amphitheatre  in  which   they 
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raised  a  species  nl"  pillory.*  On  tliis  pillory  they 
set  their  lawful  king;  and  quoeti,  with  an  insuhtng' 
figure  over  their  heails.  There  they  exposed  these 
olajerts  of  pity  and  respect  to  all  sjood  nitnds  to 
the  derision  of  au  unthinking  and  unprincipled 
midtitude,  degenerated  even  from  the  versatile 
tenderness  which  marks  the  irrefrtdar  and  capri- 
cious feoline;s  of  liie  popidnce.  That  tiietr  cruel 
insult  might  have  nothing  wautiajr  to  complete  it, 
they  chose  the  anniversary  of  that  day  in  win'cli 
they  exposed  the  life  of  their  prince  to  the  most 
imminent  dang:ers,  and  the  vilest  inditjniiies,  just 
following-  the  instant  when  the  assassins,  whom 
they  ha<I  hired  without  owning;,  first  openly  took 
up  arms  at^ainst  their  kinp",  corrupted  Ins  guards, 
surprised  his  castle,  bntchered  some  of  the  poor 
invalids  of  his  tjarrison,  murdered  Iiis  (^overtiour, 
and,  like  wild  beasts,  tore  to  pieces  the  chief 
magistrate  of  his  capital  city,  on  account  of  his 
fidelity  to  his  service. 

Till  the  justice  of  the  world  is  awakened,  snch 
as  these  will  go  on,  without  admnnition,  and  with- 
out provocation,  to  every  extremity-  Those  who 
have  made  the  exhibitioti  of  the  14th  of  July  arc 
capable  of  every  evil.  They  do  not  commit  crimes 
for  tlieir  designs:  liul  ihcy  form  dest'^ns  tliat  they 
may  commit  crimes.  It  is  not  their  necessity,  but 
their  nature,  that  iniptds  them.  They  are  modern 
jihilosophcrs :  which  when  you  say  of  them  you 
express  every  lliiiig  that  is  ignoble,  savage,  and 
hard-hearted. 

Besides  the  sure  tokens  which  are  f^ivcn  by  the 
spirit  of  their  particnlar  arrano-ements,  there  are 
some  characteristick  lineaments  in  tiie  general 
policy  of  your  tunudtuous  despotism,  which,  in  my 
opinion,  indicate,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  no  revo- 
lution whatsoever  in  their  disposition  h  to  be  ex- 
pected. I  mean  their  scheme  of  educating  the 
rising  generation,  the  principles  which  they  intend 
to  instil,  and  the  sympathies  whicti  lliey  wish  to 
form,  in  the  mind  at  the  season  in  which  it  is  tlie 
most  susceptible.  Instead  of  forming  their  young 
minds  to  that  docility,  to  that  modesty,  wliich  are 
the  grace  and  charm  of  youth,  to  an  admiration  of 
famous  examples,  and  to  an  averseness  to  anv 
thing  which  approaches  to  pride,  petulance,  and 
self-conceit,  (distempers  to  which  that  time  of  life 
is  of  itiielf  sufticienlly  liable,)  they  artificiallv  fo- 
ment these  evil  dispositions,  and  even  fnru)  them 
into  springs  of  action.  Nothing  ought  to  be  more 
weighed  tluin  the  nature  of  bmiks  recommended 
by  publick  authority.  So  recommended,  they 
Roon  form  the  character  of  the  age.  I'ncertain 
indcL'd  is  the  efficacy,  limited  indeed  is  tlie  extent, 
of  a  virtuous  institution.  But  if  education  takes 
in  vice  as  any  part  of  its  system,  there  is  no  dtinbt 
but  that  it  will  ofwrate  with  abundant  energy,  and 
to  an  extent  indefinite.  The  magistrate,  who  in 
favour  of  free<lom  thinks  himself  obliged  to  suffer 
all  sorts  of  publicalion.s,  is  under  a  stricter  duty 
than  any  other  well  to  consider  what  sort  of  writers 
lie  shall  aulliorize;  and  shall  recounnend  Ity  the 
strongest  of  all  sanctions,  that  is.  by  publick 
*  Tlic  plll.^y  tnnnni  in  i-jijrland  is gmrrally  made  Tcry  htph. 


honours  and  rewards.  He  ou(»1it  t 
how  he  recommends  authors  of  mix* 
Ous  mnralitv.  He  onght  to  Ik?  fcnH 
into  the  hands  of  youth  writers  indi 
pccnliarifies  of  their  own  compleij 
should  teach  the  humours  of  the  prfl 
than  the  principles  of  the  science, 
above  all,  to  be  cautious  in  recotnl 
writer  who  lias  carried  marks  of  n.  dcs 
standing  ;  for  where  there  is  no  souM 
can  be  no  real  virtue  ;  and  madness  i 
and  malignant. 

The  Assembly  proceeds  on  maxiim 
verse  of  these.  Tlje  Assembly  recoa 
youth  a  study  of  the  bold  experiniea 
lity.  Evei7  body  knows  that  there  ■ 
pute  amongst  their  leaders,  wliich  of 
best  resemblance  of  Rousseau.  In  tn 
resemble  him.  His  blood  they  transfii 
mtnds  and  into  their  mannei's.  Kim  | 
him  they  meditate ;  him  ihev  turn  ovu 
time  they  can  spare  from  llie  Inborioii* 
the  day,  or  the  debauches  of  the  nigliL 
is  their  canon  of  holy  writ ;  in  his  life 
canon  of  Polycletus;  he  is  their  standa 
perfection.  To  this  man  and  tliis  write 
tern  to  authors  and  to  Frenchmen,  tbc 
of  Paris  are  now  running  for  st«itti 
kettles  of  their  poor  and  the  l)ells 
If  an  author  had  written  lik«  a 
geometry,  though  its  prac 
morals  were  vitious  in  the 
pear,  that  in  voting  the  staiui- 
only  the  geometrician.  But  Roui 
ist,  or  he  is  nothing.  It  is  ini 
putting  the  circumstances  logei 
their  design  in  choosins^  tlie  author, 
they  have  begun  to  recommend  a  cou 

Their  great  problem  is  to  find  a  so 
the  principles  which  hitherto  haw 
to  regulate  the  Ituman  will  and  aclicMi. 
dispositions  in  tlie  muid  of  such  Airw 
as  may  fit  men,  far  better  limn  tin?  ol 
for  the  purposes  of  such  a  state  as  iliei 
go  much  further  in  supporting  their 
destroying  their  enemies.     Tlwy 
chosen  a  selfish,  flatterinsf.  sedw 
vice,  in  the  place  of  plain  duty.    Ti 
•  he  basis  of  the  christian  svMem.  i» 
deep  and  firm,  foundation  of  all  ri".il 
tliis,  us  very  painful  in  the  prrv  ••  •- 
posing  in  the  appearance,  i: 
carded.     Their  object  is  to  r 
all   social  sentiment   in   inoTil 
small  degree,   und   conversaui 
vanity  is  of  little  moment.     \V 
the  worst  of  vices,  and    the 
them  all.     It  makes  the  wfjol??  mi 
nothing  sincere  or   i  fh» 

best  i|ualilies  are  p'  ^mX 

and  operate  exactly  as  the  wocil. 
lords  had  many  wrkers  us  tminonl 
of  their  statue  (such  na  Voluirr  iftd 

\\\v  Ilint  raiM*)!  for  rsfwniiif  tttc  lllnp  atl^HKS 
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Kousseau ;  because  in  itira  ihat  |iecu!iar  vice, 
tliey  wished  to  erect  into  ruling  virtue,  was 
tlie  mnst  conspicuous. 
^e  have  had  the  great  professor  and  founder 
philosophy  of  vanity  in  Ens;land.  As  1  harl 
opi>orlunilics  of  knowing  his  proceedings 
from  day  to  day,  he  left  no  doubt  on  my 
that  ho  entertained  no  principle  eitiier  to 
(nee bis  heart,  or  to  guide  his  understanding, 
vanity.  With  this  vice  he  was  possessed  to  a 
Bgiee  htlle  short  of  madness.  It  is  iroin  tLe  same 
fct^ngeil,  eccc-ntrirk  vanity,  that  this,  the  insane 
^crates  of  the  National  Assembly,  was  impelled  to 
ptblish  a  mad  confession  of  his  mad  faults,  and  to 
■tltimpt  a.  new  sort  of  glory  from  bringing  hardily 
«<»  hgtit  llie  obscure  and  vulgar  vices,  which 
*■'•  L  I,  \v  jiiay  sometimes  be  blended  with  emi- 
nts.  He  has  not  observed  on  tlie  nature 
,  iuiiiiv  who  does  not  know  that  it  is  omnivo- 
tliut  it  has  no  choice  in  its  food  ;  that  it  is 
to  talk  even  of  its  own  faults  and  vices,  as 
will  excite  surprise  and  draw  attention,  and 
will  pass  at  worst  for  openness  and  candour. 
,  was  this  abuse  and  perversion,  wliich  vanity 
even  of  hvpocrisy,  that  has  driven  Rous- 
record  a  iife  not  so  much  as  cheijucred,  or 
here  and  there,  with  virtues,  or  even  dis- 
ced V»y  a  single  gooti  action.  It  is  such  a 
chooses  to  otTor  to  tlie  attention  of  man- 
It  is  such  a  life  that,  with  a  wild  defiance, 
igt  in  the  face  of  his  Creator,  whom  he  ac- 
pes  only  to  brave.  Your  Assembly,  know- 
much  more  powerful  example  is  found 
precept,  has  chosen  this  man  (by  his  own 
jnt  without  a  single  virtue)  for  a  model.  To 
y  erect  their  first  statue.  From  him  they 
ICC  tlieir  series  of  honours  and  distinctions. 
that  new  invented  virtue,  which  your  mas- 
jonize,  that  led  their  moral  hero  constantly 
tlje  stores  of  his  powerful  rhetoric k  in 
Bion  of  universal  benevolence ;  whilst 
,  was  incapable  of  harbouring  one  spark  of 
parental  affection.  Benevolence  to  the 
sptrcies,  and  want  of  feeling  for  every  indi- 
wiili  whom  the  professors  conie  in  contact, 
iiie  character  of  the  new  philosophy.  Set- 
tip  for  an  unsocial  independence,  tliis  their 
if  vanity  refuses  the  just  price  of  common 
ir,  as  well  as  tlie  tribute  which  opulence  owes 
^niUA,  and  which,  when  paid,  honours  tiie 
•ml  the  receiver  :  and  tiien  he  pleads  his 
as  an  excuse  for  his  crimes.  He  melts 
'tenderness  for  those  only  who  touch  him  by 
lotojt  relation,  and  then,  without  one  na- 
ig,  ciist*  away,  ns  a  sort  of  offal  and  cx- 
the  spawn  of  his  disgustful  amoum,  and 
IIS  children  to  the  hospital  of  foundlings. 
«ar  loves,  hrks,  and  fi/rms  her  young ;  but 
are  not  philosophers.  Vanity,  however, 
itJ  account  in  reversing  t)ie  train  of  our  na- 
feelings.     Thousands  admire  the  sentimental 
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writer ;    the  affectionate  father  is  liardly  known  in 
his  parish. 

Under  this  philosophick  instructor  in  Uie 
{'thicks  of  vanity,  they  have  attempted  in  France 
a  regeneration  of  the  moral  constitution  of  man. 
Statesmen,  like  your  present  rulers,  exist  by  every 
thing  which  is  spurious,  fictitious,  and  false  ;  by 
every  thin^  whicli  takes  tlie  man  from  his  liouse, 
and  sets  him  on  a  stage  ;  which  rnake^  him  up  an 
artificial  creature,  witli  painted,  theatrick  senti- 
ments, fit  to  be  seen  by  the  glare  of  candle-light, 
and  formed  to  l>e  contemplated  at  a  due  distance. 
Vanity  is  too  apt  to  prevail  in  all  of  us,  and  in  all 
countries.  To  the  improvement  of  Frenchmen  it 
seems  not  absolutely  necessary  that  it  should  be 
taught  upon  system.  But  it  is  plain  that  the  pre- 
.sent  rebellion  was  its  legitimate  offspring,  and  it 
is  piously  fed  by  tliat  rebellion  with  a  daily  dole. 

If  the  system  of  institution  recommended  by 
tlie  assembly  be  false  and  theatrick,  it  is  because 
their  system  of  government  is  of  tlie  same  cha- 
racter. To  that,  and  to  tliat  alone,  it  is  strictly 
conformable.  To  understand  either,  we  must  con- 
nect the  morals  with  tlie  politicks  of  the  legisla- 
tors. Your  practical  philosophers,  systetnatick  in 
every  thinif,  have  wisely  begun  at  the  source.  As 
the  relation  between  parents  and  children  is  tlie 
first  amongst  the  elements  of  ^Tjlgar,  natural  mo- 
rality ;■  they  erei:'t  statues  to  a  wild,  ferocious, 
low-minde<l,  hard-Iiearted  father,  of  fine  general 
feelings ;  a  lover  of  his  kind,  but  a  hater  of  his 
kindred.  Your  masters  reject  the  duties  of  his 
vulgar  relation,  as  contrary  to  liberty  ;  as  not 
founded  in  the  social  compact ;  and  not  binding 
according  to  tlie  rights  of  men  ;  because  die  rela- 
tion h  not,  of  course,  the  result  oi  free  election; 
never  so  on  the  side  of  the  children,  not  always 
on  the  part  of  the  parents. 

The  next  relation  which  they  regenerate  by  their 
statues  to  Rousseau  is  that  which  is  next  in  sanc- 
tity to  that  of  a  father.  They  differ  from  tliose  old- 
fiishioned  thinkers,  who  considered  pedagogues  as 
sober  :uid  venerable  characters,  and  allied  to  the 
parental.  The  moralists  of  the  dark  limes,  prc- 
ceptorum  sancti  voluere  parentis  esse  loco.  In 
this  age  of  light,  they  teach  tlie  people  tliat  precep- 
tors ought  to  be  in  tlie  place  of  gallants.  They 
systematically  corrupt  a  very  corniptible  race, 
(for  some  time  a  growing  nuisance  amongst  you,) 
a  set  of  pert,  petulant  literators,  to  whom  instead 
of  their  projier,  but  severe,  unostentatious  duties, 
iliey  assign  the  brilliant  part  of  men  of  wit  and 
pleasure,  of  gay,  young,  military  sparks,  and 
danglers  at  toilets.  They  call  on  the  rising  gene- 
ration in  Fn»nceto  take  a  synipathy  in  the  adven- 
tures and  fejrtunrs,  and  they  endeavour  to  engage 
their  sensibility  on  the  side  of  pedagogues,  who  l»e- 
tray  tlie  most  awful  family  trusts,  and  vitiate  ll>cir 
female  pupils.  They  teach  the  people  that  the  de- 
bauchers  of  virgins,  almost  in  the  arms  of  their 
parents,  may  be  safe  inmates  in  the  houses,  and 

Viilrlr  fatrtia  (Ronwraui  r\    lul    CDntil«ci(iwll      (L'AaKinblfe 
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even  lit  guardians  of  the  lionoui*  of  those  husbufiiis 
who  succeed  legally  tu  tlie  ofKce  which  the  young 
literators  had  |)ie-occupied,,  without  sisking  leave 
of  taw  or  conscience, 

Thns  ihey  dispose  of  all  the  family  relations  of 
parenlsanrlchdclren,  httsbandsand  wives.  Throusrh 
this  Barae  instructor,  by  whom  tJiey  corrupt  the 
inoralji,  they  corrupt  the  taste.  Taste  and  eleg'ance, 
though  they  are  reckoned  only  among  the  smaller 
and  secondary  morals,  yet  are  of  no  mean  import- 
ance in  the  regulation  of  life.  A  moral  taste 
is  not  of  force  to  turn  vice  into  virtue;  but 
it  recommends  virtue  with  something  like  the 
blandishments  of  pleasure  ;  and  it  infinitely  abates 
the  evils  of  vice.  Rousseau,  a  writer  of  great  force 
and  vivacity,  i&  totally  destitute  of  taste  in  aity 
sense  of  the  word.  Your  masters,  who  are  his 
scholars,  conceive  that  all  rcHnement  has  an  uris- 
tocratick  character.  The  last  age  had  exhausted 
all  its  powers  in  <giving  a  grace  and  nobleness  to 
our  mutual  appetites,  and  in  raising  tfiera  into  a 
higher  class  and  order  than  seemed  justly  to  be- 
long to  them.  Through  Rousseau,  your  masters 
are  resolved  to  destroy  these  arislocratick  preju- 
dices. The  passion  culled  love  has  so  general  and 
powerful  an  inlhience;  it  makes  so  much  of  the 
entertainment,  and  indeed  so  much  of  the  occupa- 
tion of  that  part  of  life  which  decides  the  charac- 
ter for  ever,  that  the  mode  and  the  principles  on 
which  it  engages  the  sympathy,  and  strikes  the 
imagination,  become  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
tlie  morals  and  manners  of  every  society^  Your 
rulers  were  well  aware  of  this ;  and  in  their  system 
of  changing  your  manners  to  accommodate  them 
to  their  politicks,  they  found  nothing  so  conve- 
nient as  Rousseau.  Tfirough  him  they  teach  men 
to  love  after  the  fashion  of  philosophers  ;  that  is, 
they  teach  to  men,  to  Frenclunen,  a  love  without 
gallantry  :  a  love  without  any  thing  of  that  fine 
flower  of  yontliftdness  and  gentility,  which  places 
it,  if  not  among  the  virtues,  anvong  the  ornaments 
of  life.  Instead  of  this  passion,  naturally  allied  to 
prace  and  manners,  tliey  infuse  into  their  vouth 
an  unfishioncd,  indelicate,  sour,  gloomy,  ferocious 
medley  of  pedantry  ami  lewdness  ;  of  mclaphv- 
sical  speculations  blended  with  the  i-oarsest  sensu- 
ality. Such  is  the  genend  morality  of  the  pfussions 
to  be  found  in  their  famous  philosupher,  in  his 
fumouH.  work  of  pliilosopliick  gallantry  the  Nou- 
relle  E/t>isc. 

When  the  fence  from  the  gallantry  of  preceptors 
is  broken  down,  and  yotir  families  are  no  longer 
protecfcd  by  decent  pride,  and  salutary  domestick 
prejudice,  there  h  but  one  step  to  a  frightful  cor- 
ruption. The  rulers  in  the  National  Assembly  are 
in  good  hopes  that  the  females  of  the  first  families 
in  France  may  become  an  easy  prey  to  dancing- 
masters,  tiddlers,  pallcrn-ilrawers,  friseurs,  and  va- 
lets de  rhambre,  and  other  active  citizens  of  that 
dewcriptiotii,  who  having  the  entry  into  your 
houses,  and  being  half  domesticated  by  tlicir  situa- 
tion, may  he  blended  with  you  by  regular  and  ir- 
rXegular  relations.  By  a  law  they  have  made  these 
people  their  equals.      By  adopting  the  sentiment* 


of  Housseau  Uiey  have  made  tlie- 
tin's  manner  these  great  leg'itilat 
plan  of  levelling,  and  establi&li  tlieir  r 
on  a  sure  foundation. 

I  am  certain  that  Uie  writing*  of  Rf 
directly  to  this  kind  of  shameful  evil. 
wondered  how  he  comes  to  be  so 
admired  and  followed  on  the  conttnei 
here.  Perhaps  a  secret  charm  in 
may  have  its  share  in  this  cxtraordinaj 
We  certainly  perceive,  and  to  a  degl 
in  tliis  writer,  a  style  glowing",  aninii 
siastick  ;  at  the  same  time  that  we 
diffuse,  and  not  in  the  best  taste  of  o 
all  llie  members  of  the  piece  beinjf  pr 
laboured  and  expanded,  without  anvdl 
or  subordination  of  parts.  He  is  gti 
much  on  the  stretch,  and  his  manner  h 
riety.  We  cannot  rest  upon  any  of 
though  they  contain  observations  whic 
ally  discover  a  considerable  insight  1 
nature.  But  his  doctrines,  on  tlie  who! 
applicable  to  real  life  and  manners,  tin 
dream  of  drawing  from  them  any  nile  I 
conduct,  or  for  fortifying  or  illustraling' 
by  a  reference  to  his  opinions.  Thej 
us  the  fate  of  older  paradoxes, 

Cum  ventum  ad  verum  est  sens*is  mc 
At(]ue  ipta  utititiii  justi  profjc  mater  tt  tqnL  i 

Perhaps  bold  speculations  are  more 
because  more  new  to  you  tlian  to  us, 
been  long  since  satiated  with  iJiem.  We 
as  in  the  two  last  ages,  to  read,  more 
than  I  believe  is  now  done  on  the  con 
authors  of  sound  antiquity.  TheAe 
minds.  They  give  us  another  taste 
and  will  not  softer  us  to  be  more  than 
amused  with  paradoxical  morality.  Ft 
I  consider  this  writer  as  wholl  '  'f 
notions.  Amongst  his  irregui 
reckoned  that  he  is  sometime*  uiunl, 
in  a  very  sublime  strain.  But  the 
and  tendenctj  of  his  works  is  mi 
the  more  mischievous  for  tins  mint 
depravity  of  sentiment  is  not 
eloquence  ;  and  the  niiml  (though  cocni| 
complexionally  vicious)  would  reject,  t 
off  with  disgust,  a  lesson  of  pure  lod 
evil.  These  writers  make  even  virttie  t 
vice. 

However,  I  less  consider  the  autbof 
system  of  the  Assembly  in  perverting 
through  his  means.  This  I  confies*  I 
nearly  despair  of  any  attempt  upon  tin 
their  followers,  through  reason,  booool 
science.  The  great  object  of  your  til 
destroy  the  gentlenien  of  France ;  on 
[)tiriKjse  tlicy  destroy,  to  tJ»e  Iwst 
all  the  etft-ct  of  those  relations  w' 
considerable  men  i>owerful  or  r«ii 
stioy  that  order,  tncy  vitiate  llie 
nity.  That  no  means  may  cxis.t 
against  their  tyranny,  bv  tin-  f.il 
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^Noiivflte  Eloise  ihey  endeavour  In  subvert 
principles  of  domeslirk  tnist  and  fidelity, 
form  the  disciplint?  of  social  life.  Tliey  pro- 
ite  principles  by  wliioli  nvcrv  servant  may 
nk  it,  if  not  his  duty,  at  least  his  nrivilfsre,  to 
~~iy  his  master.  By  these  principles,  every 
lerable  father  of  a  family  k)ses  tlie  sunctnary 
house.  Debet  sua  cu'njue  domus  esse  prr- 
irn  tttdssimttm,  says  tlie  law,  wlucfi  your  lejjis- 
H*  have  taken  so  much  pains  first  to  thTrv. 
in  to  repeal.  They  destroy  all  the  tranquillity 
P  •ecurity  of  domestick  life  :  turning"  the  asy- 
h  of  the  house  into  a  plooiny  prison^  where  Uie 
ll«r  of  the  famih'  must  dra^  nut  a  miserable  ex- 
ta»ce,  endanirered  in  proportion  to  the  apparent 
tat>»  of  his  safety  ;  where  he  is  worse  than  soli- 
S^  in  a  crowd  of  domesticks,  and  more  appre- 
»»?vc  from  his  servants  and  inmates,  than  from 
■hired.  bloi>d-thirsty  mob  without  doors,  who 
Beady  to  pull  him  to  thr  lanterne. 
Bis  thus,  and  for  the  same  end,  that  tliey  en. 
^■Mir  to  destroy  tfiat  tribunal  of  conscience 
^H  exists  independently  of  edicts  and  decrees. 
^Vcfespots  i^overn  by  terrour.  They  know  that 
***li"i  ft^ars  fiod  fears  notliin^  else  :  and  there- 
?  tlity  eradicate  from  rite  mind,  through  their 
Ic^re.  their  Helvetins,  and  the  rest  of  that  in- 

tis  gan^.  tliul  only  sort  of  fear  which  q'ene- 
tfiie  counigie.  Their  ohjet-t  is,  that  their 
r-citi/ens  may  be  under  the  dominion  of  no 
but  thut  of  their  committee  of  research,  and 
eir  lanterne, 
t  «vin<;  found  the  advnntag'eof  assassination  in 

euatiiio  of  their  tyranny,  it  is  the  g'rand  re- 
in which  they  trust  for  Uie  supjwrt  of  it. 
er  opposes  any  of  their  proceeding's,  or  is 
^Bctcd  of  a  design  to  oppose  them,  is  to  answer 
r^h  his  life,  or  the  lives  of  his  wife  and  chtl- 
fc^  This  infamous,  cruel,  and  cowardly  prac- 
ftiksassinntion  they  have  tlie  impudence  to 
fifut.  They  boast  that  they  operated  their 
r.itlier  by  terrour  than  by  force ;  and 
seasonable  murders  have  prevented  the 
of  many  battles.  Tliere  is  no  doubt 
fill  extend  these  acts  of  mercy  whenever 
an  occasion.  Dreadfulj  however,  will  he 
itccpiences  of  their  attempt  to  avoid  the 
[of  war  by  the  merciful  |>olicy  of  murder. 
eflectual  punishment  of  the  guilty,  they  do 
ibolly  disavow  that  practice,  and  the  threat 
if  as  any  part  of  their  policy  ;  if  ever  a 
jwince  enters  into  France,  he  must  enter 
^  into  a  country  of  nsstisstns.  The  mode  of 
*  ized  war  will  not  be  practised  ;  nor  are  tJte 
f^h  who  act  on  the  present  system  entitle^!  to 
^ct  it.  They,  wliosc  known  policy  is  to  a^sus- 
^"fe  every  citi/en  whom  they  suspect  to  be  dis- 
%^nr.^  by  their  tyranny,  and  to  corrupt  the 
'f  every  open  enemy,  must  look  for  no 


lilk'l   hostility.     All  war,  which  is  not  battle. 


l>c  military  execution.     Tliis  will  bepet  acts 

tlliation  from  you  ;  and  every  retaliation  will 
B  r»ew  revenue.  Tlie  liell-houndsof  war,  on 
•  MirsbcBu*  kpcwh concerning:  unlveml  pcarr. 


all  sides,  will  be  MDC0uple<!  and  unmuzzled.  The 
new  school  of  murder  and  barbarism,  set  up  in 
Paris,  havintj  destroyed  (so  far  as  in  it  lies)  nil  the 
other  manners  and  princi}jles  which  have  httljerto 
civilized  Euro|>e,  will  destroy  also  the  mode  of 
civilized  war,  which,  more  tlian  any  thin^  else,  has 
dislinLTuislied  the  christian  world.  Such  is  tlie 
approacliing^  golden  age,  which  the  •Virg-il  of 
your  assembly  has  sunp  to  his  Pollios  ! 

In  such  u  situation  of  your  [lotitical.  your  civil, 
and  yonr  social  morals  and  manners,  liow  can  yoti 
be  hurt  by  the  freedom  of  any  discussion  ?  Oau- 
tion  is  for  those  who  have  something  to  lose. 
What  I  have  said,  to  justify  myself  in  not  appre- 
hending; any  ill  consequence  from  a  free  discussion 
of  the  abstird  conse»pieiices  which  flow  from  the 
relation  of  the  lawful  king;  to  the  usurped  c«.>nsti- 
ttJtion,  will  apply  to  my  vindication  witli  rcg^trd 
to  the  exposure  I  have  made  of  the  state  of  the 
army  under  the  same  sophi.stick  iisurpjjlion.  Tlie 
present  fvranLs  want  no  arg:ument&  to  prove,  what 
they  must  daily  feel,  that  no  good  army  can  exist 
on  their  principles.  Thev  are  in  no  want  of  a 
monitor  to  sug-o;est  to  tl;eni  the  policy  of  getting 
rid  of  the  army,  as  well  as  of  tlie  kinej,  when- 
ever they  are  in  a  condition  to  effect  that  mea- 
sure. What  hopes  may  be  entertained  of  your 
army  for  the  restoration  of  your  liberties,  I  know 
not.  At  present,  yiehling'  obedience  to  the  pre- 
lenrlcd  onlers  of  a  kinq;,  who,  they  are  perfectly 
apprized,  has  no  will,  and  who  never  can  issue  a 
mandate  which  i.-;  not  intended,  in  the  first  opera- 
tion, or  in  its  certain  consequences,  for  his  own 
destruction,  your  army  seems  to  make  one  of  the 
principal  links  in  the  chain  of  that  servitude  of 
anarchy,  by  which  a  cruel  usurpation  holds  an 
undone  people  at  once  in  bondage  and  con- 
fusion. 

You  ask  me  what  I  think  of  tlie  conduct  of 
fiencral  Monk.  How  this  alVects  your  case  1  can- 
not tell.  1  doubt  whetlier  you  jxissess,  in  France, 
any  persons  of  a  capacity  to  serve  the  French 
monarchy  in  tlie  same  manner  in  which  Monk 
servc«l  the  monarchy  of  Eii^land.  Tlie  army 
which  Monk  commanded  had  been  formed  by 
Cromwell  to  a  p'rfeetion  of  di.scipline  which  per- 
haps has  never  been  exceeded.  That  army  was 
besides  of  an  excellent  composition.  The  sokliers 
were  men  of  extraordinary  piety  after  tlie ir  mode, 
of  the  greatest  regularity,  and  even  severity  of 
manners;  brave  in  the  field,  but  modejjt,  quiet, 
and  orderly  in  their  quartern;  men  who  abhorred 
the  idea  of  assassinating  their  otficers  or  any  other 
fHTsons ;  and  who  (they  at  least  who  sened  in 
this  inlaitd)  were  firmly  affachid  to  tliose  generali 
by  whom  tliey  were  well  treated  and  ably  com- 
manded. Such  an  army,  once  gained,  might  be 
depended  on.  1  doubt  much,  if  you  could  now 
find  n  Monk,  whelljcr  a  Monk  could  find  in  France 
such  an  army. 

I  certainly  agree  with  you,  that  in  all  probabi- 
lity we  owe  our  whole  constitution  lo  the  rj-stora^^ 
tion  of  ihc  Englisli  monarchy.    TIjc  state  of  ihinj 
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from  which  Monk  relieved  En°:land,  was  however 
by  no  means,  at  that  lime,  so  dcplurable,  in  any 
sense,  as  yours  is  now,  and  under  tlie  present 
Bway  is  likely  to  continue.  Cromwell  had  deli- 
vered England  from  anarchy.  Hin  s^oYenimenJ, 
thous^h  military  and  despotick,  had  been  regular 
and  orderly.  Under  tlic  iron,  and  under  tfie 
yoke,  the  soil  yielded  its  produce.  After  his  death, 
the  evils  of  anarchy  were  ratlier  dreaded  than  feJL 
Every  man  was  yet  safe  in  his  house  and  in  his 
property.  But  it  must  be  admitted,  lliat  Monk 
freed  this  nation  from  g;reat  and  jiisl  apprehen- 
sions both  ol"  Jtilure  anarchy  and  of  probable  ty- 
ranny in  some  form  orotlier.  The  kintr  whom  he 
gave  us  was  indeed  the  very  reverse  of  your  be- 
nic^ant  sovereign,  who,  in  reward  for  his  attempt 
to  bestow  liberty  on  his  subjects,  languishes  him- 
[eelfin  prison.  The  person  given  to  us  by  Monk 
■was  a  man  without  any  sense  of  his  duty  as  a 
prince,  without  any  regard  to  the  dignity  of  his 
crown  ;  without  any  love  to  his  peopk' ;  dissolute, 
fal::e,  \'enal,  and  destitute  of  any  positive  good 

auality  whatsoever,  except  a  pleasant  temper,  and 
>e  manners  of  a  gentleman.  Yet  the  restoration 
of  our  monarchy,  even  in  the  person  of  such  a 
prince,  was  every  thing  to  us  ;  for  without  mo- 
narchy in  England,  most  certainly  we  never  can 
enjoy  either  peace  or  liberty.  It  was  under  this 
conviction  that  the  very  first  regidar  step,  which 
we  took  on  the  Revolution  of  1688,  was  to  fill 
the  throne  with  a  real  king:  and  even  before  it 
could  be  done  in  due  form,  the  chiefs  of  the  na- 
tion did  not  attempt  themselves  to  exercise 
authority  so  much  as  by  interim.  They  instantly 
requested  the  prince  of  Orange  to  take  the 
government  on  himself  Tlie  throne  was  not 
effectively  vacant  for  an  hour. 

Your  fundamental  laws,  as  well  as  ours,  sup- 
pose a  monarclry.  Your  zeal.  Sir,  in  standing  so 
firmly  for  it  as  you  have  done,  shews  not  only  a 
sacred  respect  for  your  honour  and  fidelity,  but  a 
well-informed  attachment  to  the  real  welfare  and 
true  liberties  of  your  country.  I  have  expressed 
myself  ill,  if  1  have  given  you  cause  to  imagine, 
tl>at  1  prefer  the  conduct  of  those  who  have  re- 
tired from  this  warfare  to  your  behaviour,  who, 
with  a  courage  and  constancy  almost  supernatural, 
have  struggled  against  tvranny,  and  kept  tlie  field 
to  the  last.  You  see  1  have  corrected  the  excep- 
tionable part  in  the  edition  which  I  now  send  you. 
Indeed,  in  such  terrible  extremities  as  yours,  it  is 
not  easy  to  say,  in  a  political  view,  what  line  of 
conduct  is  the  most  advisable.  In  that  state  of 
things,  I  cannot  bring  myself  severely  to  condemn 
jwrsons  who  are  wholly  unable  to  bear  so  much 
as  the  sight  of  those  men  in  the  throne  of  legisla- 
tion, who  are  only  fit  to  be  the  objects  of  crimi- 
nal justice.  If  fatigue,  if  disgust,  if  unsurmount- 
able  nausea  drive  them  away  from  such  spectacles. 
uhi  miseriarum  pars  noa  minima  erat,  viflcre  ct 
a^pici,  I  cannot  blame  them.  He  must  have  an 
heart  of  athimant  who  could  hear  a  set  of  traitors 
puffed  nyj  with  unexpected  and  undeserved  power, 
obtained  by  an  ignoble,  unmanly,  and  perfidious 


rebellion,  treating  their  honest  felloir- 
rebels,  because  they  refused  lo  bind 
through  their  conscience,  agtiin«t  the 
conscience  itself,  and  liad  declined 
active  compliance  with  their  own 
could  a  man  of  common  flesh  and  bli 
that  those,  who  but  tJie  other  day 
unobserved  in  their  aniicbambers.  sc( 
suiting  men,  illustrious  in  their  rank 
their  function,  and  venerable  in  thei 
now  in  decline  of  life,  and  swimfni 
wrecks  of  their  fortunes,  that  those 
should  tell  such  men  scornfully  andtni 
after  they  had  robbed  them  of  all  ihfl 
that  it  is  more  than  enough  if  they 
what  will  keep  them  from  absolute 
that,  for  the  rest,  they  must  let  ihf  ir  grt 
over  the  plough,  to  make  oul  a  scanty 
with  tlie  labour  of  their  hands  •  Ijist, 
who  could  endure  to  hear  this  unnnti 
lent,  and  savage  despotism  called  libal 
this  distance,  sitting  quietly  by  niv  fif«v 
read  their  decrees  and  speeches  without 
tion,  shall  I  condemn  tnose  who  liart 
tlie  actual  sight  and  hearing  of  all  iheie 
No,  no !  mankind  has  so  title  to  denuu 
should  be  slaves  to  their  gtiilt  and  lOM 
that  we  should  serve  them  in  spite  of  I 
Minds,  sore  with  the  poignant  sense  «n 
virtue,  filled  with  high  disdain  against  \k 
triumphant  baseness,  often  have  it  not 
choice  to  staod  their  ground.  Their  cfll 
(which  might  defy  the  rack)  cannot  gq 
such  a  trial.  Something  very  high  i» 
men  to  that  proof.  But  when  I  am  dnv< 
parison,  surely  I  cannot  hesitate  for  a  i 
prefer  to  such  men  as  are  common,  diO( 
who,  in  the  midst  of  despair,  perform  all 
of  ho|)e ;  who  subdue  their  feelings  to  tfaa 
who,  in  the  cause  of  humanity,  libcrtyi 
nour,  abandon  all  the  satisfaction*  of  life, 
day  incur  a  fresh  risk  of  life  itself, 
justice  to  believe  that  1  never  can  p«tfcl 
tidious  virtue  (virtue  still)  to  the  uncttM|^ 
severance,  lo  the  affectionate  patieaCi 
who  watch  day  and  night,  by  the  l>ed 
delirious  country,  who,  for  their  love  lo 
and  venerable  name,  bear  all  the  d" 
the  buffets  they  receive  from  their  fruiti 
Sir,  1  do  look  on  you  as  true  ntartyra 
you  as  soldiers  who  act  far  more  in  ti 
our  Commander  in  chief,  and  ll»e  Cap! 
salvation,  than  those  who  have  left  >tl 
1  must  first  boll  myself  very  llioruughl 
that  1  could  do  better,  before  I 
1  assure  you.  Sir,  that,  when  I 
conquerable  fidelity  to  your  sov 
country  ;  the  courage,  fortitttdi 
and  long  suffering  of  yourself^ 
Maury,  and  of  Mr.  Cazales,  (UmI 
persons  of  all  orders,  in  your 
in  the  lustre  of  these  greait  quftl 
side  has  been  displayed  an  eloqi 
luauly,  and  convincing,  that   no 
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,  has  ever  excelled.  But  your  talents  dis- 
in  tny  admiration  of  your  virtues, 
i  Mr.  Mounier  and  Mr.  Lally,  [  have  al- 
ished  to  do  justice  lo  their  parts,  atid  their 
ce,  und  the  general  purity  of  tlietr  motives. 
I  saw  ve»*\'  well,  from  tlie  beginning,  llie 
Is  which,  with  all  these  talents  and  ^ood 
09,  they  would  do  their  country,  ihrouj^h 
nfidence  in  systems.  But  their  distemper 
epideiniek  malady.  They  were  youuj^  aud 
ienced  ;  and  when  will  vouue:  and  inexpe- 
nren  learn  caution  and  distrust  of  thcm- 
And  when  will  men,  youn^  or  old,  if  stid- 
lised  to  far  hi^^her  power  than  that  which 
i  kings  and  em[:eronrs  commonly  enjov, 
ny  thing  like  moderation  ?  Monarchs,  in 
,  respect  some  settled  order  of  things,  which 
d  it  difhcult  to  move  from  its  hasis,  and 
b  they  are  obliged  lo  conform,  even  when 
re  no  positive  liuuiations  to  their  power. 
;entlemen  conceived  that  they  were  chosen 
model  the  state,  and  even  the  whole  order 
society  itself.  No  wonder  that  thejf  eiiter- 
langerous  visions,  when  the  king's  minis- 
istees  for  the  sacred  deposit  of  the  mo- 
were  so  infected  witli  the  contagion  of 
and  system,  (I  can  hardly  think  it  black 
itated  treachery,)  that  they  puhlickly  ad- 
.  for  plans  and  schemes  of  government,  as 
Were  lo  provide  for  the  rebuilding  of  an 
!  that  had  been  burne<l  down.  What  was 
t  lo  unchain  the  fury  of  rash  speculation 
t  a  people  of  itself  but  loo  apt  to  be  guided 
ftted  iinaginatioD,  and  a  wild  spirit  of  ad- 

fault  of  Mr.  Mounier  and  Mr.  Lally  wa«t 
•eat;  but  tt  was  very  general.  If  those 
len  stop|)ed  when  thev  came  to  the  brink 
g^ulf   of   guilt    sirid    publick    misery,   llial 

before  them  in  the  abyss  of  these  dark 
ktomless  8|tecubtions,  1  forgive  their  first 

in  that  they  were  involved  with  many, 
•pentance  was  their  own. 

who  consider  Mounier  and  Lally  as  de- 
must  regard  themselves  as  nmrdeiers  and 
jr»  :  for  from  what  else  than  murder  and 
did  they  desert  f  For  my  part,  I  Imnour 
T  not  havmg  carried  mistake  into  crime. 
ed,  1  thought  tliut  tJiey  were  not  cured  by 
nee  ;  that  they  were  not  made  sensible  tliat 
»bo  would  reform  a  state,  ought  to  assume 
:lual  constitution  of  governn)enl  which  is 
[formed  ;  if  they  are  not  at  length  satisticjl 
B  become  a  necessary  preliminary  to  libertv 
ce,  to  commence  by  the  rc-estabiishment  of 
t»d  properly  of  evmj  kind,  and,  through  the 
^li«nroent  of  iheir  monarchy,  of  every  one 
»ld  habitual  distinctions  and  classes  of  the 
f  they  <{o  not  we  that  these  classes  are  not 
confounded  in  order  to  be  afterwards  re- 
ind  separated  ;  if  ihey  are  not  convinced 
e  scheme  of  parochial  and  club  govem- 
atkes  up  the  state  at  tlie  wrong  end.  and  is 
l^^^seless  contrivance^  (as  making  the 


sole  constitution  of  a  supreme  power.)  I  should 
then  allow  that  their  early  rashness  ought  to  be 
remembered  to  the  last  moment  of  their  lives. 

You  gently  reprehend  me,  because,  in  holding 
out  the  picture  of  your  disastrous  situation,  I  sug- 
gest no  plan  for  a  remedy.  Alas  !  Sir,  the  propo- 
sition of  plans,  without  an  attention  to  circum- 
stances, is  the  very  cause  of  all  your  niisfurtunes; 
and  never  shall  you  find  me  aggravating,  by  the 
infusion  of  any  speculations  of  mine,  the  eviU 
which  have  arisen  from  the  Rjieculaliims  of  others. 
Your  malady,  in  this  respect,  is  a  disorder  of  re- 
pletion. You  seem  to  think  that  my  keeping 
back  my  poor  ideas  may  arise  from  an  indiH'er- 
ence  to  the  welfare  of  a  foreign,  and,  sometimes, 
an  hostile  nation.  No,  Sir.  I  faithfully  assure  you, 
my  reserve  is  owing  lo  no  such  causes.  Ik  tins 
letter,  swelled  to  a  second  book,  a  mark  of  na- 
tional antipathy,  or  even  of  national  inditference?  I 
should  act  altogether  in  the  spirit  of  the  same  cati- 
tiou,  in  a  similar  slate  of  our  own  dtmiestick  affairs. 
If  1  were  to  venture  any  advice,  in  any  case,  it 
would  be  my  best.  The  sacred  duly  of  an  adviser 
(one  of  the  most  inviolable  that  exists)  would  lead 
me,  towards  a  real  enemy,  to  act  as  if  n>y  best 
friend  were  the  party  concerned.  But  1  dare  not 
risk  a  speculation  with  no  better  view  of  your 
affairs  than  at  present  1  can  command  ;  my  cau- 
tion is  not  from  disregard,  but  from  solicitude  for 
your  welfare.  It  is  suggested  solely  from  my 
(bead  of  becoming  the  autlior  of  inconsidemte 
counsel. 

It  is  not,  that,  as  .this  strange  series  of  actions 
has  passed  before  my  eyes,  I  have  not  indulged 
my  mind  in  a  great  variety  of  |K)litical  specula- 
tions concerning  them.  But  compelled  by  no  such 
positive  duty  as  does  not  pennil  me  to  evade  ati 
opinion ;  called  u|xm  by  no  nding  power,  with- 
out authority  as  I  am,  and  without  confidence,  I 
should  ill  answer  my  own  ideas  of  what  would 
become  myself,  or  what  woiihl  be  serviceable  to 
others,  if  I  were,  as  a  volunteer,  to  obtrude  any 
project  of  mine  upon  a  nation,  to  whose  circum- 
stances I  could  not  be  sure  it  might  be  applicable. 

Permit  me  to  say,  tliat  if  I  were  as  confident, 
as  I  ought  to  be  diffident  in  my  own  loose,  gene- 
ral ideas,  1  never  should  venture  lo  broach  tbera, 
if  but  at  twenty  leagues  distance  from  tlie  centre 
of  your  affairs.  I  must  see  with  my  own  eyes,  I 
must,  in  a  manner,  touch  with  my  own  hands,  not 
only  the  fixed  but  the  momentary  circumstances, 
before  I  could  venture  to  suggest  any  political 
project  whatsoever.  I  must  know  the  power  and 
disposition  to  accept,  to  execute,  to  perMvcre.  I 
must  see  all  the  aids,  and  all  the  ob^incles.  I 
must  see  the  means  of  correcting  the  plan,  where 
correctives  would  be  wanted.  1  must  see  the 
things;  I  must  sec  the  men.  Without  a  concur- 
rence and  adaptation  of  these  to  the  <lesign,  the 
very  best  speculative  projects  might  bei'ome  not 
only  useless  but  mischievous.  Plans  must  In;  made 
for  men.  We  cannot  thmk  of  making  ntcn,  and 
binding  nature  to  our  designs.  People  at  a  dis- 
tance must  judge  ill  of  men.    Tbey  do  no 
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answer  to  their  reputation  wlieii  you  approach 
thom.  Nay.  the  perspective  varies,  and  shews 
them  quite  otherwise  than  you  thouj^^ht  them.  At 
a  distance,  if  we  judge  uncertainly  of  nien,  we 
must  judge  worse  of  opportunities,  which  con- 
tiiiualfy  vary  their  shapes  and  colours,  and  pass 
away  like  clouds.  The  Eastern  politicians  never 
do  any  thing  without  the  opinion  of  the  astrolocjers 
on  the  fortunate  moment.  They  are  in  the  thihl  if 
they  can  do  no  better  ;  for  the  opinion  of  fortune 
is  something;  towards  commanding  it.  Statesmen 
of  II  nuire  judicious  prescience  look  for  the  for- 
tunate mnraent  too ;  but  they  seek  it,  not  in  the 
conjunctions  and  oppositions  of  planets,  hut  in  the 
conjunctions  and  opjxisitions  of  men  and  tilings. 
These  form  their  almanack. 

To  illustrate  the  mischief  of  a  wise  plan,  with- 
out any  attention  to  means  and  circumstances,  it 
is  not  necessary  to  go  farther  than  to  your  recent 
history.  In  the  condition  in  which  pTance  was 
found  three  years  ago,  what  better  system  could 
be  proposed,  what  less,  even  savouring  of  wild 
theory,  what  filter  to  provide  for  all  the  exigencies, 
whilst  it  reformed  all  the  abuses,  of  government, 
than  iJie  convention  of  the  states-general  ?  I  think 
notliing  better  could  be  imagined.  But  I  have 
censured,  and  do  still  presume  to  censure,  your 
parliament  of  Paris  for  not  having  suggested  to 
the  king,  that  this  proper  measure  was  of  all 
measures  the  most  criticall  and  arduous ;  one  in 
which  the  utmost  circumspection  and  the  greatest 
number  of  precautions  were  the  most  absolutely 
necessary.  The  veiy  confession  that  a  govern- 
ment wants  either  amendment  in  its  confornvation, 
or  relief  to  great  distress,  causes  it  to  lose  half  its 
reputation,  and  as  great  a  proportion  of  its 
strength  as  depends  upon  that  reputation.  It 
was  therefore  necessary,  first  to  put  government 
out  of  danger^  whilst  at  its  own  desire  it  suflered 
such  an  operation,  as  a  general  reform  at  the 
hands  of  those  who  were  mucli  more  filled  with  a 
sense  of  the  disease,  than  provided  with  rational 
means  of  a  cure. 

It  may  be  said,  that  tliis  care,  and  these  precau- 
tions, were  more  naturally  the  duly  of  the  king's 
ministers,  than  tliat  of  the  parliament.  They  were 
so  ;  but  every  man  must  answer  in  hts  estimation 
for  the  advice  he  gives,  when  he  puts  the  conduct 
of  Ills  measure  into  Eiands  who  he  does  not  know 
will  execute  his  plans  according  to  his  ideas.  Throe 
or  four  ministers  were  not  to  be  trusted  with  the 
being  of  the  French  nionarchy,  of  all  the  orders, 
and  of  all  the  distinctions,  and  all  the  property  of 
the  kingdom.  Wfiat  must  be  the  prudence  of 
those  who  could  think,  in  tlie  then  known  temper 
of  the  people  of  Paris,  of  assembling  the  states  at 
a  place  situated  as  Versailles  ? 

The  parliament  of  Paris  did  worse  than  to  in- 
sjpire  this  blind  confidence  into  tJie  king.  For,  as 
if  names  were  things,  they  took  no  notice  of  (in- 
deed they  ratJier  countenanced)  the  deviations 
which  were  manifest  in  the  execution,  from  the 
true  ancient  principles  of  the  plan  which  they  re- 
commended.    These  deviations  (as  guardians  of 


tJic  ancient  laws,  usages,  and  consti 
kingdom)  the  parliament  of  Pan* 
have  suffered,  without  the  strongest  i 
to  the  throne.  It  ouglit  to  have 
alarm  to  the  whole  nation,  as  it  had 
oil  things  of  infinitely  less  imf 
pretence  of  resuscitating  the  ancieol 
the  parliament  saw  one  of  the  strongM 
innovation,  and  the  most  leading  in  itf 
quences,  carried  into  effect  before  ihtirtjtij 
an  innovation  through  the  medium  of  (fnp 
that  is,  they  suti'ered  the  king's  min»tent»l 
model  the  whole  representation  of  the  titn* 
and,  in  a  great  measure,  that  of  the  rlrrjr ' 
and  to  destroy  tlie  ancient  proportioniioriici 
These  changes,  unquestionably,  the 
right  to  make ;  and  here  the  parlij 
their  duty,  and,  along  with  their  counujj 
perished  by  this  failure. 

What  a  number  of  faults  have  led  Inthiii 
Ittude  of  misfortunes,  and  almost  all  fraol 
one  source, — that  of  considering  certain  p 
maxims,  without  attending  to  circur 
times,  to  places,  to  conjunctures,  and  to 
If  we  do  not  attend  scrupulously  to  all  ' 
medicine  of  to-day  becomes  the  poison  oft 
row.     If  any  measure  was   in  tlie  ab&inct 
than  another,  it  was  to  call  tlie  states — to  < 
/«*•  morientibus  una. — Certainly  it  hadtbei 
ance. — But  see  the  consequences  of  not : 
to  critical  moments,  of  not  regarding  the  i 
which  discriminate  diseases,  and  which  6k 
constitutions,  complexions,  and  humoun: 

Mor  i^mt  hoc  ip\um  txitio  ;  faruiqm  r^tcHt 

DiicixfiOi  Hiuiu  liinialKini  dmttbui 

Thus  the  potion  which  was  given  to  i 
constitution,  to  heal  divisions,   and  to 
the  minds  of  men,  became  the  source  of  < 
phrensy,  discord,  and  utter  dissolution. 

In  this,  perhaps,  I  have  answeii'd.  I  ibiel 
other  of  your  questions — -Whether  the  Briliib] 
stitution  is  adapted  to  your  circumstances? 
I  praised  the  British  constitution,  ami 
to  be  well  studied,  I  did  not  mean  that  its* 
form  and  positive  arrangerijent  should 
model  for  you,  or  for  any  people,  servilely  te( 
I  meant  to  recommend  tlie  principlfs  ffO*  1 
it  has  grown,  and  the  policy  oa  which  itb0| 
progressively  improved  out  of  elemeoli 
to  you  and  to  us.     I  am  sure  il  is  no 
theory  of  mine.     It  is  not  an  advice  thit  i 
you  to  the  hazard  of  any  e.\perrmenL    I 
the  ancient  principles  to  be  wise  io  all 
large  empire  tliat  would  be  free.     I 
possessed  our  principles  in  your  old  fofM.1 
great  a  perfection  as  we  did  originAlW^    tfj 
states  agreed  (as  I  think  they  did)  with  fi 
cumstances,  they  were  best  for  yon.     A»  1 
a  constitution  formed  upon  priDCtpUs 
ours,  my  idea  was,  tliat  you  might  oaTcii 
them  as  we  have  done,  conformiDi^  thea 
state  and  exigencies  of  Ute  titnet,  and  lkl< 
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of  property  in.  your  country  ;  having  the  con- 
lUon   of   thai  properly,  and  the   substaJitial 
»  of  your  monarchy,  as  principal  objects  in  all 
leforms. 

|o  not  advise  a  house  of  lords  to  you.  Your 
pt  course  by  representatives  of  the  noblesse 
fOt  circumstances)  appears  to  me  rather  a 
\  institution.  I  know  that^  witli  yon,  a  set 
D  of  rank  have  betrayed  their  consliluents, 
bonoiir,  their    trust,   their  kinf^,  and    their 

B,  and  levelled  themselves  with  their  foot- 
lat  ihroiiirh   this  degradation  they  might 
trds   put    themselves    above    their   natural 
I.      Some  of  these  persons  have  entertained 
pet,  that,  in  reward  of  this  their  black  per- 
Ki  corruption,  they  may  be  clioseti  to  give 
new  order,  and  to  establish  themselves 
liouse  of  lords.     Do  you  think  that,  under 
ine  of  a  British  conslitntion,  1  mean  to  re- 
end  to  you  such  lords,  made  of  such  kind  of 
1  do  not  however  include   in  this  dcscrip- 
of  those  who  are  fond  of  this  scheme. 
fou    were    now  to  form    such    a  house    of 

Iit  would  bear,  in  my  optnion,  but  little  re- 
nce  to  ours  in  its  origin,  character,  or  the 
n  wltich  it  m)|i^ht  answer,  at  the  same  time 
would  destroy  your  true  natural  nobility  : 
you  are  not  in  a  condition  to  frame  a 
oi  lords,  still  less  are  you  capable,  m  my 
,  of  framini.'  any  thin«r  which  virtually  and 
Btially  coidd  be  answerable  (for  the  purposes 
ble,  regular  government)  to  our  house  of 
as.  That  house  is,  within  itself,  a  much 
lubtle  and  artificial  combination  of  parts 
ers,  than  fieopJe  are  jfenerally  aware  of, 
nil«  it  to  the  other  members  of  the  constitu- 
^hal  fits  it  to  be  at  once  the  fjjeat  support 
great  conlroul  of  government;  what  makes 
tDch  admirable  service  to  that  nmnart-hy 
tl,  if  it  limits,  it  secures  and  strengthens,  would 
fe  a  long  discourse,  belonging  to  the  leisure 
templative  man,  not  to  one  whose  duty  it 
lOio  in  communicating  practically  to  the 
lessings  of  such  a  constitution. 
«  etat  was  not  in  eH'eci  and  substance 
of  commons.  You  stood  in  absolute  need 
thin^  else  to  supply  the  manifest  defects 
I  a  body  as  your  tiers  etat.  On  a  sober 
qpaaaionate  view  of  your  old  constitution,  as 
Sted  with  all  the  present  circumstances,  I 
By  persuaded.  tJiat  the  crown,  standing  as 
have  stood,  (and  are  likely  to  stand,  if  you 
bave  any  monarchy  at  all,)  was  and  is  inca- 
alone  and  by  itself,  of  holdint;  a  just  b.ilance 
m  ihc  two  orders,  and  at  the  same  time  of 
pg  the  intcriour  and  extcriour  purposes  of  a 
ling  government.  I,  whose  leading  prin- 
l  is,  in  a  reformation  of  the  state,  to  make 
existing  materials,  am  of  opinion,  that  the 
^talinti  of  the  clergy,  as  a  separate  order, 
institution  which  touched  all  the  orders 
teariy  than  any  of  them  touched  the  other ; 
t  was  well  fitted  to  connect  them  ;  and  to 
J^ce  Id  any  wise,  monarchical  commoa- 

^        


wealth.  If  I  refer  you  to  your  original  constitu- 
tion, and  think  it,  as  I  do,  substantially  a  good 
one,  F  do  not  amuse  you  in  this,  more  than  in 
other  things,  with  any  inventions  of  mine,  A 
certain  intemperance  of  intellect  is  tlie  disease  of 
the  time,  and  the  source  of  all  its  other  diseases. 
I  will  keep  myself  as  untainted  by  it  as  I  can. 
Your  archil ects  build  witliout  a  foundation.  I 
would  readily  lend  a  helping  hand  to  any  super- 
structure, when  once  this  is  effectually  secured — 
but  first  1  would  say,  ?oc  wm  tu. 

You  think,  Sir,  and  you  might  think  rightly, 
upon  the  first  view  of  the  theory,  that  to  provide 
for  the  exigencies  of  an  empire,  so  situated  and  so 
related  as  that  of  France,  its  king  ought  to  be  in- 
vested with  powers  very  much  superiour  to  those 
which  the  king  of  England  possesses  under  the 
letter  of  our  constitution.  Every  degree  of  power 
necessary  to  the  .stale,  and  not  destructive  to  the 
rational  and  moral  freedom  of  individuals,  to  that 
personal  liberty,  and  personal  security,  which  con- 
tribute so  much  to  the  vigour,  the  prosperity,  the 
happiness,  and  the  dignity  of  a  nation— every 
degree  of  power  which  does  not  supjwse  the  tola! 
absence  of  all  controul,  and  all  responsibility  on  the 
part  of  minislerSj — a  king  of  France,  in  common 
sense,  ought  to  possess.  But  whether  the  exact 
measure  of  authority,  assigned  by  the  letter  of  the 
law  to  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  can  answer  to 
the  extcriour  or  interiour  purposes  of  the  French 
monarchy,  is  a  point  which  I  cannot  venture  to 
Judge  upon.  Here,  both  in  the  power  given,  and 
its  limitations,  we  have  always  cautiously  felt 
our  way.  Tlie  parts  of  our  constitution  have 
gradually,  and  almost  insensibly,  in  a  long  course 
of  time,  accoramodate<l  themselves  to  each  other, 
and  to  their  common,  as  well  as  to  their  separate, 
purposes.  But  tliis  adaptation  of  contending  parts, 
as  it  has  not  been  in  ours,  so  it  can  never  be  in 
yours,  or  in  any  country,  the  effect  of  a  single  in- 
stantaneous regulation,  and  no  sound  heads  could 
ever  think  of  doinsj  it  in  that  manner. 

1  believe.  Sir,  that  many  un  the  continent  alto- 
gether mistake  the  condition  of  a  king  of  Oreat 
Britain.  He  is  a  real  king,  and  not  an  executive 
officer.  If  he  will  not  trouble  hrm-self  with  con- 
temptible details,  nor  wish  to  degrade  himself  by 
becoming  a  party  in  little  s<^|uabbles,  I  am  far  from 
sure,  that  a  king  of  Oreat  Britain,  in  whatever 
concerns  him  as  a  king,  or  indeed  as  a  rational 
man,  who  combines  his  publick  interest  with  his 
personal  satisfaction,  does  not  possess  a  more  real, 
solid,  extensive  power,  than  tlie  king  of  France 
was  po8so.ssed  of  before  this  miserable  Revolution. 
The  direct  power  of  the  king  of  England  is  ron- 
ttidcrable.  His  indirect,  and  fur  more  certain 
[towtr,  is  great  indeed.  He  stands  in  need  of 
nothing  towards  dignity  ;  of  nothing  towards  splen- 
dour; of  nothing  towards  authnrity  :  of  nothing 
at  all  towards  consideration  abroad.  When  was 
it  that  a  king  of  England  wanted  wherewithal  to 
make  him  res|K'cted,  courted,  or  perhaps  even 
feared,  in  every  state  of  Europe  < 

I  am  constantly  of  opmion,  that  your  states,  in 
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three  orders,  on  the  footing  on  wlucli  they  stood 
ill  l<il4,  were  capable  of  bein^  broug^iit  into  a 
proper  and  harmonimis  combination  with  royal 
aulhority.  This  constitution  by  estates,  was  the 
natural  and  only  just  representation  of  France. 
It  g-rew  out  of  the  Innbitual  conditions,  relations, 
and  reciprocal  claims  of  jnen.  It  grew  out  of  the 
circumstances  of  tlie  country,  and  out  of  the  state 
of  property.  The  wrctclied  scheme  of  your  pre- 
sent masters  is  not  to  fit  the  ronstitulion  to  the 
people,  but  wholly  to  destroy  conditions,  to  dis- 
solve relations,  to  chang^e  the  state  of  the  nation, 
and  to  subvert  properly,  in  order  to  fit  tlieir  coun- 
try to  their  theory  of  a  constitution. 

Until  you  make  out  practicafly  iJiat  great  work, 
a  combination  of  opposing"  forces,  ''  a  work  of  la- 
"  hour  long,  and  endless  praise,"  tlie  utmost  cau- 
tion ought  to  have  been  used  in  the  rediieliun  of 
the  royal  power,  which  alone  was  capable  of  hold- 
ing together  the  comparatively  heterogeneous  mass 
of  your  states.  But,  at  tijis  day,  all  these  consider- 
ations are  unseasonable.  To  what  end  should  we 
discuss  the  limitations  of  roval  power  >.  Your 
king  is  in  prison.  Why  speculate  on  the  measure 
and  standard  of  liberty  ?  1  doubt  much,  very 
much  indeed,  whether  France  is  at  all  ripe  for 
liberty  on  any  standard.  Men  arc  unqualified  for 
civil  liberty  in  exact  proportion  to  their  disposition 
to  put  moral  chains  upon  their  own  ap}wtites;  in 
proportion  as  tlieir  love  to  justice  is  above  tlieir 
rapacity;  in  proportion  as  their  soundness  and 
sobriety  of  unclerstamlini;  is  above  their  vanity  and 
presumption ;  in  proportion  as  tlicy  are  more  dis- 
posed to  listen  to  the  counsels  of  the  wise  and  good, 
in  preference  to  the  flattery  of  knaves.  Society 
cannot  exist  unless  a  controuling  jiower  upon  will 
and  appetite  be  placed  somewhere,  and  the  less  of 
it  (here  is  witluo,  the  more  there  must  be  without. 
It  is  ordained  in  the  eternal  constitution  of  things, 
that  men  of  intemperate  minds  cannot  be  free. 
Their  passions  forge  their  fetters, 

This  sentence  the  prevalent  part  of  your  cotin- 
trymen  execute  on  themselves.  They  possessed  not 
long;-  since,  what  was  next  to  freedom,  a  mild  pater- 
nal monarchy-  They  despised  it  for  \\&  weakness. 
They  were  ofl'ered  a  well-poised,  free  constitution- 
It  did  not  suit  tlieir  taste  nor  their  temper.  They 
carved  for  llioniselves;  they  flew  out,  murdered, 
robbed,  and  rebelled.  They  have  succeeded, 
and  put  over  their  country  an  insolent  tyranny 
made  up  of  cruel  and  inexorable  musters,  and 
that  too  of  a  description  hitherto  not  known  in 
the  world.  The  powers  and  policies  by  which  they 
have  succeeded  are  not  those  of  great  statesmen, 
or  great  military  commanders,  but  the  practices 
of  incendiaries,  assassins,  housebreakers,  robbers, 
spreaders  of  false  news,  forgers  of  false  orders 
from  authority,  and  other  delinquencies,  of  which 
ordinary  justice  takes  cognizance.  Accordingly 
the  spirit  of  their  rule  is  exactly  corresjKindent  to 
the  nieaeis  by  which  they  obtained  It.  They  act 
more  in  the  manner  of  thieves  who  have  got  pos- 
session of  a  house,  than  of  conquerors  who  have 
subdued  a  nation. 


OpyKisetl  to  these,  in  appearance,  bi 
ance  only,  is  another  band,  who  call 
the  moderate.   These,  if  1  conceive  rij 
conduct,  are  a  set  of  meu  wrho  appf 
of  the  whole  new  constitutioD,  buti 
heavily  on  the  most  atrocious  of  tiioil 
which  this  fine  constitution  of  tlietf*  | 
taincd.     They  are  a  sort  of  people  ^ 
proceed  as  if  they  thought  that  men  I 
without  fraud,   rob  without  injustice 
turn  every  thing  without  violence.     1 
who  would  usurp  the  government  of  I 
with  decency  and  rooderution.     In  fa 
nothing  more  or  better,  than  men  engi 
perate  designs,  with  feeble  minds.     T 
honest;    they  are  only    ineffectual  aa 
matick  in  their  iniquity-     They  are  p 
want   not  the   dispositions,    but  the  i 
vigour,  that  is  necessary  for  g-reat  evi 
tions.     They  find  that  in  such  design*  1 
best  into  a  secondary  rank,  and  othcil 
place  and  lead  in  usurpation,  which  tbqj 
qualified  to  obtain  or  to  hold.    They  env^ 
companions  the  natural  fruit  of  their  critK 
join  to  run  them  duwn   with   llie  hue  ai 
nuuikind,  which  pursues  their  comtiiua< 
and  then  hope  to  mount  into  their  pllfl 
credit  of  the  sobriety  with  which  they  akf 
selves  disposed  to  carry  on  what  may  I 
pi  tusible  in  the  mischievous  projects  ttl 
in  common.     But  these  men  are  natni 
spised  by  those  who  have   heads  to  kai 
hearts  that  are  able  to  go  through,  the 
demands  of  bold  wicked  enterprise*. 
naturally  classed  below  the  latter  dcpciij 
will  only  be  used  by  them  as  iuferiour 
They  will  be  only  the  Fairfaxes  of 
wells.     If  they  mean  honestly,  why 
strengthen  the  arms  of  honest  men, 
their  ancient,  legal,  wise,  and  free 
given  to  them  in  tJic  spring  of  17 IS, 
inventions  of  craft,  and  the  tbi 
and  folly?     If  they  do  not,  lb 
the  scorn  of  botli  parties ;    somi 
sometimes  the  incumbrance,  of 
they  approve,  whose  conduct  tb 
people  are  only  made  to  be  the 
Tiiey  never  can  obtain  or  commi 

You  ask  me  too,  whether  we 
of  research.     No,  Sir, — Goil  forbid  T 
necessary  instrument  of  tyranny  and 
and  therefore  I  do  not  wonder  that  it 
early  establishment  under  your  preient 
do  not  want  it. 

Excuse  my  length.     I  ha>e  been 
cupied   since   I   was   honoured   witi 
and   I  should  not  have  been  al 
all,  but   for  the  holidays,  nrh: 
means  of  enjoying  the  leisure  of 
iint  called  to  duties  which   I  am 
willing  to  evade.     I  must  soon 
conflict  with  the  corruption>««iMl 
have  prevailed  in  our  eastern 
turn  myself  wholly  from  tliose 
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tt&  England  we  cannot  work  so  hard  as  French- 
m.  Frequent  relaxation  is  necessary  to  us.  You 
*  naturally  more  intense  in  your  application.  I 
1  not  know  this  part  of  your  national  character, 
ikil  I  went  into  France  in  1773.  At  present,  this 
<ttr  disposition  to  labour  is  rather  encreased  than 
iBcaaed.  In  your  Assembly  you  do  not  allow  your- 
N'cs  a  recess  even  on  Sundays.  We  have  two 
in  the  week,  besides  the  festivals ;  and  be- 
five  or  six  months  of  the  summer  and 
m.  This  continued,  unremitted  effort  of  the 
1  of  your  Assembly,  I  take  to  be  one  among 
I  causes  of  the  mischief  they  have  done.  They 
>  always  labour  can  have  no  true  judgment. 
never  give  yourselves  time  to  cool.  You 
t  never  survey,  from  its  proper  point  of  sight, 
work  you  have  finished,  before  you  decree  its 
~  execution.  You  can  never  plan  the  future 
tiie  past.  You  never  go  into  the  country,  so- 
ti-y  and  dispassionately  to  observe  the  effect  of 


your  measures  on  their  objects.  You  cannot  feel 
distinctly  how  far  the  people  are  rendered  better 
and  improved,  or  more  miserable  and  depraved, 
by  what  you  have  done.  You  cannot  see  with 
your  own  eyes  the  sufferings  and  afflictions  you 
cause.  You  know  them  but  at  a  distance,  on  the 
statements  of  those  who  always  flatter  tlie  i-eign- 
ing  power,  and  who,  amidst  their  representations 
of  the  grievances,  inflame  your  mmds  against  those 
who  are  oppressed.  These  are  amongst  the  effects 
of  unremitted  labour,  when  men  exhaust  their 
attention,  burn  out  their  candles,  and  are  left  in 
the  dark. — Malo  meorum  negligentiam,  quam 
istorum  obscurant  diligentiam. 

I  have  the  honour,  &c. 

(Signed)        EDMUND  BURKE. 

Beaconsfield, 
January  19M,  1791. 
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REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION. 
1791. 

ADVERTISEMENT  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 

There  are  some  eorrectkms  in  this  edUion,  which  tend  to  render  the  sense  less  obsewre  n 
two  places.  The  order  of  the  two  last  members  is  also  changed,  and  I  believe  for  the  better, 
change  was  made  on  the  suggestion  of  a  very  learned  person,  to  the  partiality  of  whose  fik 
I  owe  much  ;  to  the  severity  of  whose  judgment  I  owe  more. 


At  Mr.  Burke's  time  of  life,  and  in  his  dis- 
positions, petere  honestam  missionem  was  all  he 
had  to  do  with  his  political  associates.  This  boon 
they  have  not  chosen  to  grant  him.  With  many 
expressions  of  good-will,  in  effect  they  tell  him 
he  has  loaded  the  stage  too  long.  Tliey  con- 
ceive it  though  an  harsh  yet  a  necessary  office,  in 
full  parliament  to  declare  to  the  present  age,  and 
to  as  late  a  posterity  as  shall  take  any  concern  in 
the  proceedings  of  our  day,  that  by  one  book  he 
has  disgraced  the  whole  tenour  of  his  life. — Thus 
they  dismiss  their  old  partner  of  the  war.  He  is 
advised  to  retire,  whilst  they  continue  to  serve 
the  publick  upon  wiser  principles,  and  under  better 
auspices. 

Whether  Diogenes  the  Cynic  was  a  true  philo- 
sopher, cannot  easily  be  determined.    He  has  writ- 

•  Newiipaper  intelligence  oujrht  always  to  be  received  with 
some  degree  of  caution.  I  do  not  know  that  the  following  para- 
graph is  founded  on  anv  authority :  but  it  coroes  with  an  air  of 
authority.  The  paper  is  professedly  in  the  interest  of  the  mo- 
dem Whiirs.  and  under  their  direction.  The  paragraph  is  not 
disclaimed  on  their  part  It  professes  to  be  the  decision  of  those 
whom  its  author  calls  "  the  great  and  firm  body  of  the  Whips  of 
England."  Who  are  the  Whigs  of  a  diflferent  composition,  which 
the  promulgator  of  the  sentence  considers  as  composed  of  fleet- 
ing and  unsetUed  particles,  I  know  not,  nor  whether  there  be 


ten  nothing.  But  the  sayings  of  his  wbi 
handed  down  by  others  are  lively ;  and  n 
easily  and  aptly  applied  on  many  occask 
those  whose  wit  is  not  so  perfect  as  their  van 
This  Diogenes  (as  every  one  will  recolleri 
citizen  of  a  little,  bleak  town  situated  on  the 
of  the  Euxine,  and  exposed  to  all  the  M 
that  inhospitable  sea.  He  lived  at  a  grea 
tance  from  those  weather-beaten  walk,  ii 
and  indolence,  and  in  the  midst  of  literarr  1< 
when  he  was  informed  that  his  townsmen  )» 
demned  him  to  be  banished  from  Sinope ;  I 
swered  coolly,  "  And  I  condemn  them  to  I 
Sinope." 

The  gentlemen  of  the  party  in  which  Mr. 
has  always  acted,  in  passing  upon  him  the  fi 
of  retirement,*  have  done  nothing  more  t! 

any  of  that  description.  The  deflnitive  seotenct  oT "« 
and  firm  body  of  the  Whigs  of  England"  (as  this  pspn 
out)  is  as  follows : 

"  The  great  and  firm  bodv  of  the  Wtatgt  of  EBdaBi> 
"  their  pnnciples,  have  deciaed  on  the  dispute  t)rtw«B 
"  and  Mr.  Burke;  and  the  former  is  declared  to  te^e  «< 
"  the  pure  doctrines  by  which  tbeyare  bound  toctthtr. 
"  which  thev  have  invariably  acted.  Tbe  commW 
"  Mr.  Kurke'retires  i^om  parliament." — Monina  On" 
12, 1791. 


infirm  the  sentence  whicli  he  had  long  bolbrc 

EK^d  upon  himsflf.  WIn-n  thsil  relreiit  was 
ice,  wliirh  the  tribunal  of  his  peers  inflirt  as 
ishment,  it  is  pluiti  he  does  not  think  lltoir  sen- 
nce  intolerably  severe.  Whether  ihev,  who  ure 
»  continue  in  the  Sinope  which  shortly  lie  is  to 
fltve,  will  iipcncl  the  long;  years  whioli,  1  Jjope, 
imain  to  them,  in  a  manner  more  to  their  satia- 
>ctioti,  than  he  shall  slide  down,  in  sjlenoe  aiul 
i»Bcurity,  the  slope  of  his  dccSining  days,  is  best 
►l»own  to  Hinj  vvlio  measures  out  years,  and  days, 
W*d  fortunes. 

The  quality  of  the  sentence  does  not  however 
M||^on  the  justice  of  it.  An<^y  friendship  is 
Hfetiinesas  bad  ns  calm  enmity.  For  thU  reason 
■e  cold  neutralitv  of  ahstract  justice  is,  to  a 
■tod  and  clear  cause,  a  more  desiraltle  thin?  than 
■  affection  liable  to  be  any  way  disturbed.  When 
M  trial  is  by  friends,  if  the  decision  should  hap- 
Iti  to  bo  favourable,  the  honour  of  the  acquittal 
lessened  ;  if  adverse,  the  condemnation  is  cx- 
sdin^ly  embittered.  It  is  ap'uravated  by  coming 
m  lips  professin^bC  friendship,  and  pronouncing: 
l^^tnent  with  sorrow  and  reluctance.  Taking  in 
I^Brhole  view  of  life,  it  is  more  safe  to  live  un- 
^p^  jurisdiction  of  severe  but  steady  reason, 
M»  under  the  empire  of  indnlirent  hut  r.ipri' 
pas  passion.  It  is  certainly  well  tor  Mr.  Burke 
tnere  are  impartial  men  in  the  world.  To 
I  address  myself,  pendinfr  the  appeal  which 
lis  part  is  made  from  ilie  liviucf  to  the  dead, 
the  modern  whips  lo  the  ancient. 
geotJemen,  who,  in  the  name  of  the  purty, 
"  sentence  on  Mr.  Burke's  book,  iu  the 
literary  criticism,  are  judg^es  above  nil 
He  did  not  indeed  flatter  himself,  that 
rriter  he  could  claim  the  approbation  of  men 
talents,  in  his  judg^nient  and  in  the  publick 
lent,  approach  to  prodJsjics;  if  ever  such 
should  be  disposed  to  estimate  the  merit 
»mposition  upon  the  standard  of  their  own 

critical  censure,  though  Mr.  Burke  may 
self  humbled  by  it  as  a  writer,  as  a  man, 
an  Hn^^lishnian,  he  finds  matter  not  only  of 
n,  but  of  pride.     Me  proposed  lo  convey 
ipn   people,  not  liis  own  ideas,  but  the 
I  opttitons  and  sentiment*  of  a  nation,  re- 
for  wisdom,  and  celebrated  in  .all  at;es  Ibr 
I  understood  and  well  res^dated  love  of  free- 
Tliift  wajj  the  avowed  purpose  of  ifie  far 
part  of  his  work.     As  that  work   has  not 
received,  and  as  his  criticks  will  not  only 
but  contend,  that  this  reception  could  not 
ine  ti>  any  excellence    in   the  composition 
le  of  f>erverting:  the  public  pidg-ment,   it  is 
that  he  is  not  disavowed  bv  tlir  nvition  whose 
ents  he  had  undertaken  to  describe.   His  re- 
flation is  authenticated  by  tJte  verdict  of  his 
Itry.     Had  his  piece,  as  a  work  of  skill,  been 
;ht  worthy    of  commendation,  some    doubt 
I  have  been  entertuined  of  the  cause  of  his 
an.       Dut  the   matter  stands  exactly  as  he 
it.      He  is  more  happy  to  have  his  fidelity 
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in  representation  recog'nised  by  the  body  of  the 
people,  than  if  he  were  to  be  ranked  in  point  of 
ability  (and  his/her  he  could  not  be  ranked)  with 
those  whose  critical  censure  he  has  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  incur. 

It  is  not  from  this  part  of  their  decision  which 
tlie  author  wishes  an  appeal.  There  are  things 
which  touch  him  more  nearly.  To  abandon  them 
would  argue,  not  diffidence  in  his  abilities,  but 
treachery  to  his  cause.  Had  his  work  been  recog- 
nised ns  a  pattern  for  dexterous  ar2;ument,  and 
powerful  eloquence,  yet  if  it  tended  to  establish 
maxims,  or  to  inspire  sentiments,  adverse  to  the 
wise  and  free  constitution  of  this  kingdom,  he 
would  only  have  cause  to  lament,  that  it  possessed 
qualities  htted  to  per}>etuale  the  memory  of  his 
offence.  Oblivion  would  be  the  only  means  of 
his  escaping  llie  reproaches  of  posterity.  But, 
after  receiving  the  common  allowance  due  to  tl\e 
common  weakness  of  a  man,  he  wislies  lo  owe  no 
part  of  tlie  indulgence  of  the  world  lo  its  forget- 
fulness.  He  is  at  issue  with  tlie  party  before  the 
present,  and,  if  ever  he  can  reach  it,  before  the 
coming,  generation. 

The  author,  several  months  previous  to  his  pub- 
lication, well  knew,  that  two  gentlemen,  both  of 
them  posisessed  of  the  most  distinguished  abilities, 
and  of  a  most  decisive  authority  in  the  party,  had 
differed  with  him  in  one  of  the  most  material 
points  relative  to  the  French  Revolution  ;  that  is, 
in  their  opinion  of  the  behaviour  of  (he  French 
soldiery,  and  its  revolt  from  its  officers.  .At  the 
time  of  tlieir  publick  declaration  on  this  subject, 
he  did  not  imagine  the  opinion  of  these  two 
gentlemen  had  extended  a  great  way  beyond 
themselves.  He  was  however  well  aware  of  the 
probability,  tliat  persons  of  their  just  credit  and 
influence  would  at  length  dispose  the  greater  num- 
ber to  an  agreement  with  their  sentiments ;  and 
perhaps  might  induce  the  whole  bwly  lo  a  tacit 
acquiescence  in  their  declarations,  under  a  natural, 
and  not  always  an  improper,  dislike  of  shewing  a 
diflerence  with  tiiose  who  lead  their  parly.  I  will 
not  deny,  that  in  general  this  conduct  in  parties 
is  defensible ;  but  within  what  limits  the  practice 
is  to  be  circiimscribefl,  and  with  what  exceplions 
the  doctrine  which  supports  it  is  to  be  received,  it 
is  not  inv  present  purpose  to  define.  The  present 
question  has  notJiing  to  do  witli  tlieir  motives ; 
it  only  regards  tlie  publick  expression  of  tii«ir 
sentiments. 

The  author  is  compelled,  however  reluriantlv, 
to  receive  the  sentence  pronounced  upon  fiini  in 
the  house  of  commons  as  that  of  the  party.  It 
proccedefl  from  the  mouth  of  him  who  must  be 
rctrardc*!  as  its  nulhcntick  organ.  In  a  discussion 
which  continnefl  for  two  davs,  no  one  [rentleman 
of  the  opposition  interposed  a  negative,  or  even  a 
doubt,  in  favour  of  him  nr  his  opinions.  If  an 
idc»  consonant  to  the  doctrine  of  his  book,  or 
I'avounible  to  his  conduct,  lurks  in  tJie  minds  of  any 
|>ersons  in  that  dejK'ription.  it  is  to  l>e  considered 
only  as  u  peculiarity  which  they  indulge  to  lln-ir 
own  private  liberty  of  thinking.     The  author  can- 
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not  reckon  upon  it.  It  lias  nothing^  to  do  with 
ihem  as  members  of  .1  party.  In  tlieir  puhlick 
caparity,  in  every  tliinj;  tlr,u  meets  the  publick 
ear,  or  publick  eye,  the  body  must  be  considered 
as  unanimous. 

They  must  have  been  animated  witli  a  very 
warm  zeal  against  those  opinions,  because  they 
were  under  no  nrressity  of  uctinp  as  they  did,  from 
any  just  cause  of  apprehension  that  the  errours  of 
this  writer  should  be  taken  for  theirs.  Tiiey  misrht 
disapprove;  it  was  not  necessary  they  should  dh- 
avow  liim,  as  they  have  done  in  the  whole,  and  in 
aJl  the  parts  of  liis  book  ;  because  neither  in  the 
whole  nor  in  any  of  the  parts,  were  they  directly, 
or  by  any  implication,  involved.  The  author  was 
known  indeed  to  have  been  warmly,  strenuouslv, 
and  tiHectionately,  asrainst  all  allurements  of  am- 
bition, and  all  possibility  of  alienation  from  pride, 
or  personal  pique,  or  peevish  jealousy,  attached  to 
the  \Vhi<j  party.  With  one  of  them  he  has  had 
a  long  friendship,  which  he  must  ever  remember 
with  a  melancholy  pleasure.  To  the  g^rcat,  real, 
and  antiable  virtues,  and  to  tlie  unequalled  abili- 
ties, of  that  gentleman,  he  shall  always  join  with 
bis  country  in  payin^^  a  just  tribute  of  applause. 
There  are  others  m  that  party  for  whom,  without 
any  shade  of  sorrow,  he  bears  as  hiji;li  a  degree  of 
love  as  can  enter  into  the  human  heart;  and  as 
much  veneration  as  ought  to  be  paid  to  human 
creatures ;  becaijse  he  firmly  believes,  that  they 
are  endowed  with  as  many  and  as  g^reat  virtues, 
as  the  nature  of  man  is  capable  of  producing, 
joined  to  g;Teat  clearness  of  intellect,  to  a  just  judg- 
ment, to  a  wonderful  temper,  and  to  true  wisdom. 
His  senliujents  with  regard  to  them  can  never 
vary,  without  subjecting  him  to  the  just  indigna- 
tion of  mankind,  who  are  bound,  and  are  gene- 
rally disposed,  to  look  up  with  reverence  to  the 
best  patterns  of  their  species,  and  such  as  give  a 
dignity  to  the  nature  of  which  we  all  participate. 
For  the  whole  of  the  parly  he  has  high  re.specl. 
Upon  a  view  indeed  of  the    composition  of  all 

fiarties,  lie  finds  great  satisfaction.  It  is,  that  in 
eaving  the  service  of  his  countrVt  he  leaves  par- 
liament without  all  comparison  richer  in  abilities 
than  he  found  it.  Very  solid  and  very  brilliant 
talents  distinguish  the  ministerial  benches-  The 
opposite  rows  are  a  sort  of  seminary  of  genius, 
and  have  brought  forth  such  and  so  greati  tal<^nls 
as  never  before  (amongst  us  at  least)  have  appear- 
ed together.  If  their  owners  are  disposed  to  serve 
their  country^  (he  trusts  they  are,)  they  are  in  a 
condition  to  render  it  services  of  the  highest  im- 
portance. If,  through  mistake  or  passion,  they  are 
led  to  contribute  to  its  ruin,  we  sliall  at  least  have 
a  consolation  denied  to  the  ruined  country  that 
adjoins  us — we  shall  not  be  destroyed  by  men  of 
mean  or  secondary  capacities. 

All  these  considerations  of  party  attachment,  of 
personal  regard,  and  of  personal  admiration,  ren- 
dered the  Author  of  ilie  Reflections  extremely 
cautious,  lest  the  slightest  suspicion  should  arise 
of  his  having  undertaken  to  express  the  senti- 
tnents  even  of  a  single  roan  of  that  description. 


asm 
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His  words  at  the  outset  of  iiis 

thes;e  : 

"  In  the  first  letter  I  had  the  li 
"  to  you,  and  wliich  at  length  I 
"  neither /b/,  nor  from,  any  descript 
"  nor  shall  1  in  this.  My  errours,  if 
"  oivn.  My  reputation  alone  is  to 
"  them."  In  another  place  he  savi^ 
"  I  have  no  man's  proxy.  I  speak  owi) 
"  self,  when  I  disclaim,  as  I  do,  with 
"  earnestness,  all  commanion  with  til 
"  that  triumph,  or  with  the  admirersof 
"  I  assert  any  thing  else,  as  concerning 
*•  of  England,  I  speak  from  0 
*'  authority." 

To  say  then,  that  the  book 
sentiments  of  their  partv,  is  not  locoi 
author,  or  to  clear  themselves.  If  lh( 
denied  his  doctrines  to  be  tlie  cuntnt 
the  majority  in  the  nation,  they  woal 
the  question  on  its  true  issue.  Ttwni, 
believe,  his  censurers  will  find  on  tin 
the  author  is  as  faithful  a  reprete&l 
general  sentiment  of  the  people  of 
any  person  amongst  them  can  be  of  I 
his  own  party. 

The  French  Revolution  can  have  nn 
with  the  objects  of  any  parties  in  Ens^ 
before  the  period  of  that  event,  uoleu 
to  injjtale  any  of  its  acts,  or  to  coi 
principles  of  that  Revolution  witli  ihl 
nions.  Tlie  French  Revolution  is  ao 
original  contract.     The  matter, 

is  an  open  subject  of  political       

ihe  other  revolutions  (and  there  are 
have  been  attempted  or  accomplisbed 
But  if  any  considerable  number  of  Bnl 
taking  a  factious  interest  in  the  pn 
France,  begin  publickly  to  incorponiti 
for  the  svdjversion  of  nothing  short  a 
constitution  of  this  kingdom;  to  mcoi 
selves  for  the  utter  overthrow  of  the 
laws,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  and 
the  whole  system  of  its  manners,  in  H 
new  constitution,  and  of  the  modrrt 
the  French  nation,  I  think  no  p.xrty  p 
bind  the  author  not  to  express  lu* 
strongly  against  such  a  faction.  On  t 
he  was  perhaps  bound  to  mark  kis  ft 
the  leaders  of  the  jiarty  were 
their  way  to  make  publick  decl 
tnent,  which,  notwithstanding  ihe 
intentions,  had  a  tendency  to 
signing  men  in  their  practices 
tulion. 

The  members  of  this  faction 
the  nature  and  the  extent  of  the 
lo  produce.    They  declare  it  o 
Their  intentions  are  not  left  rq 
put  out  of  all  dispute  by  the  ihunl 
and  as  it  were  officially,  they 
commend  and  to  pi-omote  ibe 
most  atrocious  anil  trcnsanahbi 
the  hitherto  cherished   objects 
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ttion  of  this  people.  Is  it  contrary  to  llie 
if  a  pood  subject,  to  reprobate  sucli  procoed- 
[  Is  it  alJL'n  to  the  office  of  a  g:ood  member 
liament,  wlien  such  practircs  encrease,  and 
)l)e  audacity  of  tlie  conspirators  ^rows  willj 
Inpunity.  to  point  out  in  his  place  tbeir  eviJ 
licy  I'J  tbe  happy  consUtulion  which  lie  is 
to  g^iianl  '  Is  it  wron^,  in  any  sense,  to 
the  people  of  England  sensible  how  nin<?h 

ret  suH'er.  if,  unfortunately,  sticli  a  wicked 
slioutd  become  possessed  in  this  country 
same  power  which  their  allies  in  the  very 
tus  have  so  j)erfidioHsly  nsurped,  and  so 
iisly  abused  !      Is   il  inhiiuian  to  prevent, 
Pble,  the  spillin|^  their  blood,  or  imprudent 
a«:tiinst  the  eSfTiision  of  our  own  ?     Is  it 
to  any  of  the  honest  principles  of  party, 
lant  to  any  of  the  known  duties  of  frienu- 
W  any  senator,  respectfully,  and  amicably, 
tion  his  brother  members  apainst  counte- 
by  inconsiderate  expressions,  a  sort  of 
lin^  which  it  is  impossible  they  should  de- 

Sly  approve  ? 
lad  iinderiitken  to  demonstrate  by  argm- 
which  he   thoiiffht  could   not  be  I'efutcd, 
r  documents,  which  he  was  sure  could  not 
pied,  lliHl  no  compari^njn  was  to   be  math- 
bn   the  Ilrjlish  «^overnment  and  the  rreiicli 
Ition. — ^That  they  who  endeavoured  madly 
ipare  lliL-m,  were  by  no  means  makin*  the 
ison  «if  one  good  svstem  with  another  ^^ood 
,  which  varied  only  in  local  and  circvimstan- 
lerences ;  much  less,  that  they  were  hold- 
to  us  a  supcriour  pattern  of  legal  liberty, 
W  mii;ht  subntilute  in  the  place  of  our  old, 
they  described  it,  superannuated,  constilu- 
^He  meant  tn  demonstrate,  that  the  French 
was  not  a  comparative  (jood,  but  a  [xisi- 
fil. — That  the  fjucstion  did  not  at  all  tuni, 
been  stated,  on  a  parallel  between  a  nio- 
tmd  a  republick.      Ho  denied  that  the  pre- 
Ijeme  of  tlitnt;»  in  France  *lid  at  all  deserve 
fclable  name  of  a  repiiblick  :  he  had  there- 
contparison  l>elween  monarchies  and  re- 
to  make.  —That  what  was  done  in  France 
rild  Attontpt  to  methodize  anarchy  ;  to  jier- 
and  fix  disorder.     That  it  was  a  foul,  im- 
Iflinnfttrous  thine:.  w'hoUv  out  of  the  cour«e 
hil  nature.     He  uriderlook  to  prove,  ihtit  it 
Bicruted  in  treachery,  fraud,  falsehood,  hy- 
ff  and  unprovoked  murder. — He  otl'ercd  to 
jt,  that  those  who  have  led  in  that  l>usines.s 
tducted  themselves  with  the  utmost  perfidy 
colleagues  in  function,  and  with  the  most 
pcrjnry  both  towards  their  king^  and  their 
lents  ;  to  the  one  of  whom  the  Assembly 
>rn  frvilty,  nnd  to  the  other,  when  under  no 
f  violence  or  constraint,  they  had  sworn  a 
■dience  to  instructions. — That,  by  the  ter> 
WMMiiliaiion,  they  had  driven  away  a  very 
p«iTnb<!T  of  the  members,  so  sts  lo  pro<luee  a 
Pp]>earanre  of  a  majority. — That  this    fir- 
lUM^oritv   had    fabricated    a   constitution, 
pit  now  It  ftandfl,  is  a  tyranny  far  beyond 


any  example  that  can  be  found  in  the  civilized 
European  world  of  our  age :  that  therefore  tJie 
lovers  of  it  must  be  lovers,  not  of  liberty,  but  if 
they  really  understand  its  nature,  of  tlte  lowest 
and  basest  of  all  servitude. 

He  projxjsed  to  prove,  that  the  present  state  of 
lhing;s  in  France  is  not  a  transient  evil,  produc- 
tive, as  some  have  too  favourably  represented  il, 
of  a  lasting  pood  ;  but  that  the  present  evil  is 
only  the  means  of  producing'  future  and  (if  that 
were  possible)  worse  evils. — That  it  is  not  an  un- 
digested, imperfect,  and  crude  scheme  of  liberty, 
whieh  may  gradually  be  mellowed  and  ripened 
into  an  orderly  and  social  freedom  ;  but  that  it  is 
so  fundamentally  wronp,  as  to  be  utterly  incapable 
of  correcting  itself  by  any  length  of  time,  or  of 
bein^  formed  into  any  mode  of  poliiy,  of  which  a 
member  of  the  house  of  commons  could  publickly 
declare  his  approbation. 

If  it  had  been  permitted  to  Mr.  Burke,  he  wowld 
have  shewn  distinctly,  and  in  detail,  that  what 
the  Assembly,  callins:  itself  National,  had  held 
out  as  a  large  and  liberal  toleration,  is  in  reality  a 
cruel  and  insidious  religious  persecution ;  infi- 
nitely more  bitter  than  any  which  had  been  heard 
of  within  this  century. — That  it  Iiad  a  feature  in 
it  worse  than  the  old  persecutions. — That  I  he  old 
persecutors  acted,  or  pretended  to  act.  from  zeal, 
towards  some  system  of  piety  and  virtue :  they 
gave  fitroner  preferences  to  their  own  ;  and  if  they 
drove  people  from  one  religion,  ihey  provided  for 
them  another,  in  which  men  might  take  refuge 
and  expect  consolation. — That  their  new  persecu- 
tion is  not  against  a  variety  in  conscience,  but 
against  all  conscience.  That  it  professes  contempt 
towards  its  object ;  and  whilst  it  treats  all  religion 
with  scorn,  is  not  so  much  as  neutral  about  the 
modes :  it  unites  the  opposite  evils  of  intolerance 
and  of  indifierence. 

He  could  have  proved,  that  it  is  so  far  from  re- 
jecting tests, {as  unaccountably  had  been  asserted,) 
that  the  Assembly  had  imposed  tests  of  a  jK'culiar 
hardship,  arising  from  a  cruel  and  premeditated 
pecuniary  fraud  :  tests  against  old  principles, 
sanctioned  by  the  laws,  and  bindinir  ii|x>n  the 
conscience. — That  these  tests  were  not  imposed  as 
titles  to  some  new  honour  or  some  new  benefit, 
btit  to  enable  men  to  hold  a  poor  compensation 
for  their  legal  estates,  of  which  they  had  been  un- 
justly deprived;  and,  as  they  had  before  been 
reduced  from  afHuence  to  indigence;  so,  on  re- 
fusal to  swear  against  tlieir  conscience,  they  are 
now  driven  from  indigence  to  famine,  and  treated 
with  every  possible  degree  of  outrag^e,  insult,  and 
iidiumanity. — That  these  tests,  which  their  ira- 
pt)ser8  well  knew  would  not  be  taken,  were  in- 
tended for  the  very  purjHjse  of  cheating  their 
miserable  victims  out  of  the  compensation  which 
the  tyrannick  impostors  of  the  As.sembly  had  pre- 
viously and  piirpo.'ip.ly  rendered  llic  pnblick  unable 
to  pay.  That  thus  their  ultimate  violence  urose 
from  their  original  fraud. 

He  would  have  shewn  that  the  nnivcrwil  peace 
and  concord  amongst  nations,  which  the«e  com- 
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mon  enemies  to  mankind  had  Iielil  out  with  the 
same  fraudulent  ends  and  pretences  with  which 
they  Ijftd  uuiforuily  conducted  every  part  of  their 
proceeding,  was  a  coarse  and  clumsy  deception, 
unworthy  to  be  proposed  as  an  example,  by  an 
informed  and  sag^acious  British  senator,  to  any 
other  country. — That  far  from  jjcace  and  gtjod- 
will  to  men,  they  meditated  war  against  all  other 
governments;  and  proposed  systematically  to  ex- 
cite in  them  all  the  very  worst  kind  of  seditions, 
in  order  to  lead  to  their  common  destniction. — 
That  they  had  discovered,  in  liic  few  instances  in 
which  they  have  hitherto  had  the  power  of  dis- 
covering it,  (as  at  Avignon,  and  in  the  Comtat,^  at 
Cavailhon  aad  at  Carpentras,)  in  what  a  savage 
manner  they  mean  to  conduct  the  seditions  and 
wars  they  have  planned  against  their  ueighbonrs, 
for  the  sake  of  putting  themselves  at  the  head  of 
a  confederation  of  republicks  as  wild  and  as  mis- 
chievous as  their  own.  He  would  have  shewn  in 
what  manner  that  wicked  scheme  was  carried  on 
in  those  places,  without  being  directly  either  owned 
or  disclaimed,  in  hopes  that  the  undone  people 
should  at  length  be  obliged  to  fly  to  their  tyran- 
nick  protection,  as  some  sort  of  refiigc  from  (heir 
barbarous  and  treacherous  hostility.  He  would 
have  shewn  from  those  examples,  that  neither  this 
nor  any  other  society  could  he  in  safety  as  long  as 
such  a  publick  enemy  was  in  a  condition  to  con- 
tinue direclly  or  indirectJy  such  practices  against 
its  peace. — ^That  (ireat  Britain  was  a  principal  ob- 
ject of  their  machinations ;  and  that  they  had 
begun  by  establishing  correspondences,  commu- 
nications, and  a  sort  of  federal  union  with  the 
factious  here. — That  no  practical  enjoyment  of  a 
thing  so  imperfect  and  precarious  as  human  hap- 
piness must  be,  even  under  the  very  best  of  go- 
vernments, could  be  a  security  for  the  existence 
of  these  governments,  during  the  prevalence  of  the 
principles  of  France,  propagated  from  that  grand 
school  of  every  disorder  and  every  vice. 

He  was  prepmed  to  shew  the  madness  of  their 
declaration  of  the  pretended  rights  of  man  ;  the 
childish  futility  of  some  of  thetr  maxims  ;  the 
gross  and  stupid  absurdity,  and  the  palpable  fal- 
sity, of  others;  and  the  misrliiovous  tendency  of 
all  such  declarations  to  the  well-being  of  men  and 
of  citizens,  and  to  the  safety  and  prosperity  of 
every  just  commonwealth.  He  was  prepared  (o 
shew  that,  in  their  conduct,  the  Assembly  had  di- 
rectly violated  not  only  every  sound  principle  of 
government,  but  every  one,  without  exception,  of 
their  own  false  or  futile  maxims ;  and  indeed  everv 
rule  they  had  pretended  to  lay  down  for  their  own 
direction. 

In  a  word,  he  was  ready  to  shew,  that  those 
who  could,  after  such  a  full  and  fair  exposure, 
continue  to  countenance  the  French  insanity,  were 
not  mistaken  politicians,  but  bad  men  ;  but  he 
thought  that  in  this  case,  as  in  many  others,  ig- 
norance had  been  the  cause  of  admiration. 

These  are  strong  assertions.  They  required 
strong  proofs.  The  member  who  laid  down  these 
positions  was  and  is  ready  to  give,  in  his  place,  to 


each  position  decisive  evidence, 
the  nature  and  cpiality  of  the  sevevai 

In  order  to  judge  on  the  propriet 
ruption  given  to  Mr.  Burke,  in  b 
committee  of  the  Quebec  bill,  it 
inquire,  first,  whether,  on  p^nenil 
ought  to  have  been  suffered  to  pro 
tioiis  ?  Secondly,  whether  the  time 
was  so  very  unseasonable  as  to  ual 
of  a  parliamentary  right  productive 
on  his  friends  or  his  country  ^  Thi 
the  opinions  delivered  in  his  book, 
had  begun  to  expatiate  upon  that 
contradiction  to  his  former  principl 
sistent  with  the  general  tenour  of  bis 
duct? 

They,  who  have  made  eloquent  pi 
the  French  Revolution,  and  who  ihii 
cussion  so  very  advantageous  in  ei 
under  every  circumstance,  ought  m 
nion,  to  have  prevented  their  eulogii 
tried  on  t!ie  test  of  facts.  If  their  pai 
been  answered  with  an  invective  (bal 
ference  in  point  of  eloquence)  the  on 
been  as  good  as  the  otiier :  that  fc 
botli  of  them  have  been  goo<l  for  m 
panegyrick  and  the  satire  ought  to  b 
go  to  trial  ;  and  thai  which  shrinks 
be  contented  to  stand,  at  best,  as  a 
mation. 

I  do  not  think  Mr.  Burke  was  % 
course  he  took.  That  which  seemed 
mended  to  him  by  Mr.  Pitt,  was  ml 
the  English  constitution,  than  to  attack 
I  do  not  determine  what  would  be 
Pitt  Jo  do  in  his  situation.  I  do  not 
may  have  good  reasons  for  his  ttr^r* 
tliey  might  have  been  as  good  for 
serve  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Fox,  if  his 
fered  him  to  listen  to  them.  But  til 
motives  of  ministerial  prudence,  or 
dence  which  ought  to  guide  a  mnn  p<( 
eve  of  being  minister,  to  restraui  the 
Reflections.  He  is  in  no  office  under 
he  is  not  the  organ  of  any  party 

The  excellencies  of  the  British  conl 
already  exercised  and  exhausted  tb*; 
best  thinkers,  and  the  most  eloquent 
speakers,  that  the  world  ever  saw 
present  case,  a  system  declared  to 
and  which  certainly  is  much  newer, 
and  unstable  minds  no  small  recooH 
was  held  out  to  the  admiration  of  Oit 
pic  of  England.  In  tliat  case,  it  wm 
per  for  those,  who  hud  f:ir  other  tbo« 
French  constitution,  to  scnitinixr  thai 
has  been  recommended  to  our  imittlii 
and  zealous  factions,  at  home  and  ab 
complexion  is  such,  that  we  are  ptt 
joyment,  and  stimulated  with  ho^; 
come  less  sensible  to  a  long-posaesird 
the  very  circumstance  that  it  is  beroi 
Specious,  untried,  ambiguous 
vantage,  recommend    thcnisel 
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iture,  wliich  roore  or  less  prevails  in  every 

From  tills  temper,  men  and  facitons,  and 
ions  loo,  have  sacrificed  the   good,  of  which 

Ead  been  in  assured  possession,  in  favoyr  of 
md  irrational  expectations.  Wliat  should 
Mr.  Biirke,  if  he  thought  this  temper 
dy,  at  one  time  or  other,  to  prevail  in  our 
intry,  from  exposing  to  a  multitude,  eager  to 
the  false  calculations  of  this  lottery  of 
I? 

lllow,  as    I    ought  to  do,  for  the  effusions 
come  from  a  general  zeal  for  liberty.     This 
indulged,  and  even  to  be  encouraged,  as 
tss  the  question  is  general.     An  orator,  above 
en,  ought  to  be  allowed  a  full  and  free  use  of 
lise  of  liberty.     A  common-place  in  favour 
iver)'  and  tyranny,  delivered  to  a  popular 
»bly,  would  indeed  be  a  bold  defiance  to  all 
inciplcs  of  riietorick.     But  in  a  question 
»r  any  particular  constitution  is  or  is  not  a 
of  rational   liberty,   this   kind  of  rheloriciil 
Ii  in  favour  of  freedom  in  general  is  snrcly 
out  of  its  place.     It  is  virtually  a  begging 

aueation.     It  is  a  song  of  triumph  before 
e. 
Jut  Mr.  Fox  does  not  make  the  panegyrick 
[the  new  constitution  ;  it  is  the  destruction 
of  the  absolute  monarchy  he  commends/' 
that  nameless  thing,  which  has  been  lately 
in  France,  was  described  as  "  the  most  stu- 
iotis  and  glorious  edifice  of  liberty,  which 
been  erected  on  tlte  foundation  of  human 
ity  in  any  time  or  country,"  it  might  at 
ive  let!  the  hearer  into  an  opinion,  that  the 
iction  of  the  new  fabrick  was  an  object  of 
ilion,  as  well  as  the  demolition  of  the  old. 
?ox,  however,  has  explained  himself;  and  it 
be  too  like  that  captious  and  cavilling  Kpi- 
»ich   I  so  perfectly  detest,  if  I  were  to  pin 
the  language  of  an    elo4)uent  and  ardent 
to  the  punctilious  exactness  of  a  pleader. 
Mr.    Fox   did    not    mean  to  applaud  that 
)UB  tiling,  which,  by  tlie  courtesy  of  France, 
ill  a  constitution.     I  easily  believe  it.     Far 
meriting  the  praises  of  a  great  genius  like 
*ox,  it  cannot  be  approved  by  any  man  of 
sense,  or  common  information.     He  can- 
Imire  the  change  of  one  piece  of  barbarism 
lather,  and  a  worse.     He  cannot  rejoice  at 
iction  of  a  monarchy,  mitigated  byman- 
ipectful  to  laws  and  usages,  and  attontive, 
but  too  attentive,  to  puhlick  opinion,  in 
the  tyranny  of  a  licentious,  ftTooious, 
multitude,  without  laws,  manners,  or 
t,  and  which,  so  far  from  respecting  the  ge- 
•ense  of  mankind,  insolently  endeavours  to 
tlie  principles  and   opinions,  which  have 
guided  and  contained  the  world,  and  (o 
them  into  a  conformity  to  their  views  and 
Is.     His  mind  is  made  to  tvetter  things. 
It  a  man  should  rejoice  and  triumpli  in  the 
iction  of  an  absolute  monarchy  ;  that  in  such 
rent  he  should  overlook  the  captivity,  dis- 
Bnd  degradation  of  an  unfortunate  prince, 
.1.  2   K 


and  the  continual  danger  to  a  life  which  exists 
only  to  be  endangered;  that  he  should  overlook 
the  utter  ruin  of  whole  orders  and  classes  of  men, 
extending  itself  directly,  or  in  its  nearest  conse- 
quences, to  at  least  a  million  of  otir  kind,  and  to 
at  lertst  the  temporary  wretchednesji  of  a  whole 
community,  1  do  not  deny  to  be  in  some  sort  na- 
tural :  because  wlien  peojde  sec  a  political  object, 
which  they  ardently  desire,  but  in  one  point  of 
view,  they  are  apt  cxtrenieiy  to  palliate,  or  under- 
rate, the  evils  which  may  arise  in  obtaining  it. 
This  is  no  reflection  on  the  humanity  of  those 
persons.  Tlieir  good  nature  I  am  tlie  last  man  in 
the  world  to  dispute.  It  only  shews  that  they  are 
not  sufficiently  informed,  or  sufficiently  consider- 
ate. When  they  come  to  reflect  seriously  on  the 
transaction,  they  will  think  themselves  bound  to 
examine  what  the  object  is  that  has  been  acquired 
by  all  this  havock.  They  will  hardly  assert  that 
tlie  destruction  of  an  absolute  monarchy  is  a  thing 
good  in  itself,  without  iiny  sort  of  reference  to  the 
antecedent  state  «f  things^  or  to  consequences 
which  result  from  the  change  ;  without  any  con- 
sideration whether  under  its  ancient  rule  a  coun- 
try was  to  a  consideralile  dcirree  flrmrishing  and 
populous,  highly  cultivated,  and  highly  commer- 
cial ;  and  whether,  under  that  domination,  though 
personal  liberty  had  been  precarious  and  insecure, 
property  at  least  was  ever  violated.  They  cannot  ^ 
take  the  moral  sympathies  of  the  human  mind 
along  with  them,  in  abstractions  separated  from 
the  good  or  evil  condition  of  the  state,  from  the 
quality  of  actions,  and  the  character  of  the  actors. 
None  of  us  love  absolute  and  uncontrolled  mo- 
narchy ;  but  we  could  not  rejoice  at  the  suflTer- 
ings  of  a  Marcus  Aurelius,  or  a  Trajan,  who  were 
absolute  monarchs,  as  we  do  when  Nero  is  con- 
demned by  the  senate  to  be  punished  more  majo- 
rem  :  nor,  when  that  monster  was  obliged  to  fly 
with  his  wife  Sporus,  and  to  drink  puddle,  were 
men  affected  in  the  same  manner,  as  when  the 
venerable  fialba,  with  all  his  faults  and  errors,, 
was  murdered  by  a  revoked  mercenary  soldiery. 
With  such  things  before  our  eyes,  our  fcelingsj 
contradict  our  tlieories ;  and  when  this  is  the  ease, ! 
the  feelings  are  true,  and  the  theory  is  false. 
What  1  contend  for  ^is,  that  in  commending  the 
destruction  of  an  absolute  monarchy,  all  the  cir- 
cumstances ought  not  to  be  wholly  overlooked, 
as  "considerations  fit  onlv  for  shallow  and  super- 
"  ficial  minds." — ^The  words  of  Mr.  Fox,  or  to  that 
effect. 

The  subversion  of  a  ^vernmcnt,  to  deserve  any, 
praise,  must  be  considered  but  as  a  step  prepara- 
tory fo  the  formation  of  something  belter,  either 
in  the  scheme  of  the  irovemmeiit  itself,  or  in  the 
persons  who  administer   it,  or  in  both.      Thesei 
events  cannot  in  reason  be  soparatwl.   For  instanc 
when  we  praise  our  Revolution  of  1G88,  thougKj 
the  nation  in  that  act  wos  on  the  defensive,  audi 
was  justified  in  incurring  all  tJie  evils  of  a  dcfen»-.| 
sive  war,  we  do  not  rest  there.     Wc  always  <x>m- 
bine  with  the  subversion  of  the  old  government, 
the  happy  settlement  which  followed.     When  we 
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estimate  thai  revolution,  wc  mean  to  comprehend 
in  our  calculation  both  ilie  value  of  the  llutifr 
parted  with,  and  the  value  of  the  tiding  received 
in  exchange. 

The  burthen  of  jiroof  lies  heavily  on  those  who 
tear  to  pieces  the  whole  frame  and  contexture  of 
their  country,  that  they  couhl  find  no  other  way 
of  settling  a  g:overnnient  fit  to  obtuin  its  rational 
ends,  except  tliat  which  they  have  pursued  by 
means  unfavourable  to  all  tlie  present  happiness  of 
millions  of  people,  and  to  the  utter  ruin  of  several 
hundreds  of  thousands.  In  their  political  arrangt;- 
nii-nls,  men  hiive  no  right  to  put  the  well-bein^ 
of  the  present  treneration  wholly  nut  of  the  ques- 
tion. Perhaps  the  only  moral  trust  with  nnv  cer- 
tainty in  utiF  liaiids,  is  the  care  of  our  own  time. 
With  reg^ard  to  futurity,  we  are  to  treat  it  like  a 
^•ard.  We  are  not  so  to  attempt  an  improvement 
of  his  fortune,  as  to  put  the  capital  of  his  estate 
to  any  haziird. 

It  is  not  worth  our  while  to  discuss,  like  sophis- 
ters,  whether,  in  no  case,  some  evil,  for  tFie  sake 
of  some  henetit,  is  to  be  tolerated.  Nothings  uni- 
versal can  be  rationally  affirmed  on  any  moral  or 
any  political  subject.  Pure  metaphysical  abstrac- 
tion does  not  l)elong  to  these  matters.  The  lines 
of  morality  are  not  like  ideal  lines  of  matlic- 
maticks.  They  arc  broad  and  deep  as  well  as 
long.  They  adroit  of  exceptions ;  they  demand 
modifications.  These  exceptions  and  modifica- 
tions are  not  made  by  the  process  of  logick,  but 
by  the  rules  of  prudence.  Prudence  is  not  only 
the  first  in  rank  of  tlie  virtues  political  and  moral, 
but  she  is  the  director,  the  regulator,  the  standard 
of  tliem  all.  Metaphysicks  cannot  live  without 
definition  ;  but  prudence  is  cautious  how  she  de- 
fines. Our  courts  cannot  be  more  fearfid  in  suf- 
fering fictitious  cases  to  he  brought  before  them 
for  eliciting  their  determination  on  a  point  of  law, 
than  prudent  moralists  are  in  puttinij  extreme  and 
hazardous  cases  of  conscience  upon  emergencies 
not  existing.  Without  attempting  tlierefore  to 
define,  what  never  can  he  defined,  the  case  of  a 
revolution  in  o:overnment,  this,  I  think,  may  be 
safdy  afiirmed,  that  a  sore  and  pressing  evil  is  to 
be  removed,  and  that  a  gootl,  great  in  its  amount, 
nnd  unequivocal  in  its  nature,  must  be  probable 
almost  to  certainty,  before  the  inestimable  price 
of  our  own  morals,  and  the  well-being  of  a  num- 
ber of  our  fellow-citizens,  is  paid  for  a  revolu- 
tion. If  ever  we  ought  to  be  economists  even  to 
parsimony,  it  is  in  the  voluntary  production  of 
evil.  Every  revolution  contains  in  it  sometJiing 
of  evil. 

It  must  always  be,  to  those  who  are  the  greatest 
amateurs,  or  even  professors,  of  revolutions,  a 
matter  very  hard  to  prove,  that  the  late  French 
government  was  so  bad,  that  nothing  worse  in 
the  infinite  devices  of  men  cnidd  conio  in  its 
place.  They  who  have  bnnigbt  France  to  its  pre- 
sent condition  ouijht  to  prove  also,  by  something 
better  than  prattling  about  the  Bastde,  that  their 
subverted   government  was  as  incapable    as  the 

jeot  certainly  is,  of  all  improvement  and  cor- 


rection.    How  dare  they  to  say 
made  that  experiment  ?     They 
by   their   trade.     Tliey   have   made 
others,  infinitely  more  hazardous. 

The  English  admirers  of  tl)e  fortj 
sand  republicks  which  form  the  Frencfi 
praise  them  not  for  what  tliey  are,  h 
they  are  to  become.  They  do  not 
cians  but  as  prophets.  But  in  wli«|ie< 
they  choose  to  found  pnneg'yrirk  on 
will  be  thought  a  little  singula!  to 
work,  not  for  its  own  merits,  but  for 
something  else  which  may  succeed  to 
any  political  institution  is  praised,  in 
and  prominent  faults  of  every  kind, 
parts,  it  must  be  supposetl  to  have  soi 
cellent  in  its  fundamental  principles 
shewn  that  it  is  right  though  im perfect! 
not  only  by  possibility  susceptible  of  i 
but  tliat  it  contains  in  it  a  principle  tei 
melioration. 

Before  tliey  attempt  to  shew  this 
of  their  favourite  work,  from  absolute 
finished    perfection,    they    will    fiud 
engaged  in  a  civil  war  with  those  nlioM 
maintain.     Wliat !  alter  our  subhme  col 
the  glory  of  France,  the  envy  of  iJif 
pattern  for  mankind,  the  masterpiect  i 
tion,  the  collected  and  concentrated  ^li 
enlightened  age !  Have  we  not  produce 
made  and  ready  armetl,  mature  in 
perfect  goodness  of  wisdom  and  of  war, 
by  our  blacksmith  midwives  out  of  \ht 
Jupiter  himself?    Have  we  not  swora 
profane,  believing,  infidel  people,  to  M 
to  this  goddess,  even  before  she  had 
dura  mater,  and  as  yet  existed  only  in 
Have  we  not  solemnly  declared  tins  o 
unalterable  by  any  future  leeislature ' 
not  bound    it  on   posterity   for  ever, 
abettors  have  declared  that  no  one 
competent  to  bind  another?  Have  w*"  i 
the  members  of  every  future  assembly 
themselves  for  their  seats  by  swcarinj; 
servation  ^ 

Indeed  the  French  constitution  alwi 
(if  a  change  is  not  made  in  uU  tlieir 
fundamental  arrangements)  a  govrrnmi 
by  popular  representation.     It  m 
thing.     The  French  faction  coD&i 
ation,  as  an  atrocious  violation  of 
riirhts  of  man,  every  other  <ie*cri 
roent.     Take  it  or  leave  it ;   tlierr  i* 
Let  the  irrefragable  doctors  Bjght 
controversy  in  their  own  way, 
weapons ;    and  when  they  are 
mence  a  treaty  of  peace.      Let  the 
sophisters  of  England  settle  with  ih^ 
sophisters  of  France,  in  vihat  m 
corrected  by  an  infusion  of  w 
niav  be  rendered  more  true  by 
of  falsehood. 

Having  sufficiently  proved,  thai 
make  it  yenerally  improper  for  M 
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e  bad  alleged  concerning  the  object  of  Uiis 
if  I  pass  to  the  second  question,  that  fs, 
r  he  was  justified  in  cliooaino^  the  commtt- 
Ihe  Quebec  bill  as  the  fiehi  for  this  discus- 

If  it  were  neressarv,  it  inio:[it  Ijc  shewn, 
hlU  not  the  Brst  to  brines  these  discusiiionH 
pninent,  nor  the  first  to  renew  them  in 
ision.  The  fact  is  notorious.  As  to  the 
;  bill,  they  were  introduced  into  the  debate 
tat  subject  for  two  plain  reasons;  first,  that 
houjjht  it  then  not  advisable  to  make  the 
lings  of  the  factious  societies  tlie  subject  of 
it  motion,  he  had  no  other  way  open  to 
Nobody  has  attempted  to  shew,  that  it  was 
tdmisVible  into  any  other  business  before 
ose.  Here  every  thing  was  favourable. 
as  a  bill  to  form  a  new  constitution  for  a 

province  under  Ene;lisli  dominion.  The 
n  naturally  arose,  whether  we  should  settle 
mstitution  upon  English  ideas,  or  upon 
,     This  Ajriiished  an  opportunitv  for  exa- 

into  the  value  of  the  French  constitution, 
onsidered  as  applicable  to  colonial  govern- 
or in  its  own  nature.  The  bill  too  was  in 
bittee.  By  tlie  privilege  of  speaking  as 
i  he  pleased,  he  hoped  in  sonje  measure  to 
Uie  want  of  support  which  he  had  but  too 
«ason  to  apprt-hetid.  In  a  committee  it 
^ays  in  his  power  to  bring  the  questions 
eneralilies  lo  facts ;  from  declamation  to 
ion.  Some  benefit  he  actually  received 
lis  privilege.     These   are    plain,  obvious, 

reasons  for  his  conduct.  I  believe  thcv 
true,  and  the  only  true  ones. 

who  justify  the  frequent  interruptions, 
ii  lentith  wholly  disabled  him  from  pro- 
',  attribute  their  ciinduct  to  a  very  different 
lation  of  his  motives.  Tliev  say,  thtit 
t  corruption,  or  malice,  or  folly,  he  was 
hii  part  in  a  plot  to  make  his  friend  Mr. 
M  for  a  republican  ;  and  llu'reby  to  prevent 
pious  intentions  of  his  soverei-^n  from  t^tk- 
tct,  which  at  that  lime  had  l>egun  to  dis- 
lemselves  in  his  favour.*  This  is  a  pretty 
charge.  Tlii.<»  on  Mr.  Burke's  part,  would 
tcihing  more  than  mistake  :  something 
han  formal  irregularity.     Any  contumely, 

ilukn  tlii».  It  will  b<? niH?t"Mary  to  ii<1rrrt  Inn  psmrmnli 
nl  In  a  pajiPT  in  Ihf  mmnriiy  inlcrtat  nor.i-  *!rv  -  •  - 
I     •■  A  vrni' dark   jnlricuc  buii  lat'-h   ' 
thop»  r-if  wtiirti  nrr-  w«ll  known  to  un;  i- 

riUUi^'--    «' '  ■•■"  ■'  ■•  '■•   ■> 
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any  outrage,  is  readily  passed  over,  by  the  indul- 
gence which  we  all  owe  to  sudden  passion.  These 
tilings  are  soon  fonjot  upon  occa-sions  in  which  all 
men  are  so  apt  to  forget  them.«elves.  Deliberate 
injuries  to  a  dejrree  must  be  remembered,  Invause 
they  require  deliberate  precautions  to  lie  .secured 
against  their  return. 

I  am  authorized  to  say  for  Mr.  Burke,  that  he 
considers  that  cause  assigned  for  the  outrage 
offbrL-d  to  liim,  as  ten  times  wor.'se  thantlic  outrage 
itself.  There  ts  such  a  strange  confusion  of  ideas 
on  this  subject,  that  it  is  far  more  difficult  to  un- 
derstand the  nature  of  the  charge,  than  to  refute 
it  when  understoo*!.  Mr.  Fox's  friends  were,  it 
seems,  seized  with  a  sudden  panick  terronr  lest  he 
should  pass  for  a  republican.  I  do  not  think  tJiey 
had  any  ground  for  this  apprehension.  But  let 
us  admit  they  had.  What  was  there  in  the  Que- 
bec bill,  rather  than  in  any  other,  which  could 
subject  him  or  them  to  tliat  imputation  '  Nothing 
in  a  discussion  of  the  French  constitution,  which 
might  arise  on  the  Quebec  hill,  could  lend  to  make 
Mr.  Fox  pass  for  a  republican  ;  except  he  should 
tnke  occasion  toextol  tliat  state  of  thiniirs  in  France, 
which  affects  to  be  a  republirk  or  a  con ft^th^ racy 
of  republicks.  If  such  an  encomium  could  make 
any  unfavourable  impression  on  the  king's  mind, 
surely  his  voluntary  panegj-ricks  on  that  event, 
not  so  much  introduced  as  intruded  into  other 
debates,  with  which  they  hail  little  relation,  must 
have  produced  that  effect  with  much  more  cer- 
tainty, and  much  greater  force.  The  Quebec  bill, 
at  worst,  was  only  one  of  lltose  opportunities, 
carefully  sought,  and  industriously  improved  by 
himself.  Mr.  Sheridan  had  already  brought  forth 
a  panegyrick  on  the  French  system  in  a  still  higher 
strain,  with  full  as  little  demand  from  the  nature 
of  ttie  business  before  the  house,  in  a  speech  too 
good  to  lie  speedily  forgotten.  Mr.  Fox  followed 
him  without  any  direct  call  from  the  subject  mat- 
ter, and  upon  the  same  ground.  To  canvass  the 
merits  of  the  French  constitution  on  the  Quebec 
bill,  could  not  draw  forth  any  opinions  which  were 
not  brought  forward  before,  with  no  small  osten- 
tation, and  with  very  liltle  of  necessity,  or  perhaps 
of  propriety.  What  mode,  or  what  time,  of  dis- 
cussing the  conduct  of  the  French  faction  in  Eng- 

"wnnriMl  Ijv  a  rnllbtlnn  witli  Mr.  Rurke,  and  IndiiocMl  lo  fietetiA 
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land  would  not  equally  tend  to  kindle  this  entJiu- 
siasni,  Mnd  afford  tlioae  occasions  for  panegyrick, 
which,  far  from  shunniiif^,  Mr.  Fox  has  always  in- 
dustriously soug^ht  ?  He  himself  said  very  truly, 
in  the  debate,  that  no  artifices  were  neceiisary  to 
draw  from  him  his  opinions  upon  that  subject. 
But  to  fdU  upon  Mr.  Burke  for  niakini":  an  use,  at 
worst  not  more  irrcy^ular,  of  the  same  liberty,  is 
tantamount  to  a  plain  declaration,  that  the  topick 
of  France  is  tabooed  or  forbidden  g^round  to  Mr. 
Burke,  and  to  Mr.  Burke  alone.  But  surely  Mr. 
Fox  is  not  a  republican  ;  and  what  should  himler 
tiim»  when  sucfi  a  diacussion  came  on,  frum  clear- 
Ins.  lumself  unequivocally  fas  his  friends  say  he  had 
done  near  a  fortnight  before)  of  all  such  imputa- 
tions? Instead  of  bein^  a  disadvantag^e  to  him, 
he  would  have  defeated  all  his  enemies,  and  Mr. 
Burke,  since  he  has  iliouglil  proper  to  reckon  him 
amon^t  them. 

But  it  seems,  some  newspaper  or  other  had 
imputed  to  liim  republican  principles,  on  occasion 
of  his  conduct  upon  the  Quebec  bill.  Supjwsing 
Mr.  Burke  to  have  seen  these  newspapers,  (which  is 
to  suppose  more  than  I  believe  to  be  true,)  1  would 
ask,  when  did  the  newspapers  forbear  to  ciiarg;e 
Mr.  Fox,  or  Mr  Burke  liimself,  \vith  republican 
principles,  or  any  other  prtneiplfs  which  they 
llmngnt  could  render  both  of  them  odious,  some- 
times to  one  description  of  people,  sometimes  to 
another?  Mr.  Burke,  since  the  publication  of  his 
pamphlet,  has  been  a  thousand  times  charged  in 
the  newspapers  with  holding  despotick  principles. 
He  could  not  enjoy  one  moment  of  domestick 
quiet,  be  could  not  perform  the  least  particle  of 
pnblick  duty,  if  he  did  not  altogether  disreg:ard 
the  language  of  those  libels.  But  however  his  sen- 
sibility might  be  affected  by  such  abuse,  it  woidd 
in  him  liave  been  thou^rhl  a  n^ost  ridiculous  rea- 
son for  shutting  up  die  moulh.^  of  Mr.  Fox  or  Mr. 
Sheridan,  so  as  to  prevent  their  delivering  their 
sentiments  of  the  French  Revolution, — that  for- 
sooth, "  the  newspapers  had  lately  charged  Mr. 
'*  Burke  with  being  an  enemy  to  liberty." 

I  allow  that  those  gentlemen  have  privileges  to 
which  Mr.  Burke  has  no  clinim.  But  their  friends 
ought  to  plead  those  privileges  ;  and  not  to  assign 
bad  reasons,  on  the  principle  of  what  is  fair  be- 
tween man  and  man,  and  thereby  to  put  them- 
selves on  a  level  witli  those  who  can  so  easily 
refute  them.  Let  them  say  at  once  that  his  reputa- 
tion is  of  no  value,  and  that  he  has  no  call  to  assert 
it  ;  but  that  Uieirs  is  of  infinite  concern  to  the 
party  and  the  publick  ;  and  to  that  consideration 
he  ought  to  sacrifice  all  his  opinions,  and  all  his 
feelings. 

In  that  language  I  should  hear  a  style  oorre- 
spunilent  to  the  proceeding  ;  lofty,  indeed,  biii 
pJaiiii  and  consistent.  Admit,  liowever,  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  merely  for  argument,  thai  this  gentle- 
man had  as  good  a  right  to  continue  as  they  had  to 
begin  these  discussions  ;  in  candour  antf  equity 
they  must  allow  that  their  voluntary  descant  in 
prai.Ke  of  the  French  constitution  was  as  much  an 
oblique  attack  on  Mr.  Burke,  as  Mr,  Burke's  en- 


quiry into  the  foundation  of  thin  encoanft| 
possibly  be  construed  into  an  impiilstiaij 
them.     They  well  knew,  tliat  he  felt  iikejj 
men  ;  and  of  course  he  would  think  it  nv 
unworthy  to  decline  asserting  in  his  plac(,i 
the  front  of  able  adversaries,  the  principlesofi 
he  had  penned  in  his  closet,  and  without  u  » 
poncnt  before  him.     They  could  not  huibej  ~ 
vinced,  that  declamations  of  tliis  kmd  irouldi 
him  ;  that  he  must  think,  coming  iim 
their  calibre,  they  were  highlv  miscfajeious; 
they  gave  countenance  to  bad  men,  and 
signs ;   and,  tliough  he  was  aware  thai  iJN!  i 
ling  such  matters  in  parliament  was  de 
he  was  a  man  very  likely,  whenever,! 
his  will,  they  were  brought  there,  tonaok,! 
there  they  should  be  thoroughly  sifted.    Mr.i 
early  in  the  preceding  session,  liad  imblicii 
from  Mr.  Burke  of  the  light  in  whidi 
sidered   every  attempt  to  introduce  the 
of  France  into  the  politicks  of  this  c<rtintry; 
of  his  resolution  to  break  with  his  bat 
and  to  join  with  his  worst  enemies,  to 
He  hoped  that  no  such  necessity  would  ( 
But  in  case  it  should,  his  determination  wm 
The  party  knew  perfectly  tliat  he  wouW  i 
defend  himself.     He  never  intended  to  ; 
Fox,  nor  did  he  attack  hini  direcdy  or 
His  speech  kepi  to  its  matter.  No  persoui 
employed  even  in  the  remotest  allusioD. 
did  impute  to  that  gentleman  any  republi 
ciples,  or  any  other  bad  principles  or  I 
whatsoever.     It  was  far  from  his  wi 
far  from  his  heart.     It  must  be  rememl 
notwitlistanding  the  attempt  of  Mr.  Foi  i 
Mr.  Burke  an  unjustifiable cliange of  oj 
the  foul  crime  of  teaching  a  set  of: 
boy,  and  afterwards,  when  these  maximi 
adult  in  his  mature  age,  of  abandoning 
disciple  and  the  doctrine,   Mr.  Burkr 
tempted,  in  any  one  particular,  eiiliwloi 
or  to  recriminate.  It  may  be  said,  that  htl 
thing  of  tlie  kind  in  his  power.     Tlii*  bt( 
controvert.    He  certainly  had  it  ool  in  hi  * 
tion.    That  gentleman  lia«l  as  Utile  ground  I 
charges  which  he  was  so  easily  pro^-oWwl 
upon  him. 

The  gentlemen  of  the  party  ( I  ioclttifc  Mt 
have  Ijeen  kind  enough  to  couiidrr  ll» 
brought  on  by  lliis  business,  and  the 
separation  of  Mr.  Burke  from  titev  < 
matter  of  regret  and  uneasiness,     t  ciw**l 
opinion,  that  by  his  exclusion  thry  bart  I 
loss  at  all,    A  man  whose  opitiion«  aitfo'  _ 
verse  to  theirs,  adverse,  as  it  was  expn««J 
"  pole  to  pole,"  80  mischievously  m  Wl^' 
recti y  adverse,  that  they  fouiHl  liwni«cJ»' 
the  necessity  of  solemnly  disclaiming  tk«^ 
parliament,  such  a  man  m»i»i  e^rr  ^  ' 
most  unseemly  and  unprofitiible  iuc 
co-operation  with  him  could  ottly  Wf'*" 
rass  them  in  all  their  councils.  Thetbi"' 
publickly  represented  him  as  a  MM 
abusing  the  docility  and  confidenre 
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I  and,  for  a  bad  reason,  or  for  no  reason, 
h^acing  his  whole  pubJick  life  by  a  scandal- 
^Iradiction  of  every  one  of  his  own  acts, 

El,  and  declarations.  If  these  cliar^^es  be 
eir  exclusion  of  such  a  person  from  their 
b  a  circumstance  whirh  does  e(|ual  honour 
IT  iuslice  and  tJieir  prudence-  If  tliey  ex- 
it degree  of  sensibility  in  being  obliged  to 
pe  this  wise  and  just  sentence,  from  a  coii- 
lion  of  some  amiable  or  some  pleasant  qu»- 
phich  in  his  private  life  their  former  frtend 

Cteppen  to  possess,  they  add,  to  the  prai.-y*  of 
IsQom  and  firmness,  the  merit  of  great  ten- 
of  heart,  and  humanity  of  dis|X)sition. 
|tJ>eir  ideas,  ihe  new  whig  party  have,  in  my 
In,  ncted  as  became  iliem.  Tlie  author  nf 
Inflections,  however,  on  liis  part,  cannot, 
pt  great  shame  to  hnnself,  and  witJiout  en- 
i  everhisling  disgrace  on  his  po3terity»  admit 
plh  or  justice  of  the  charges  which  have  been 
I  upon   him;  or  allow  that  he  has  in  those 

Eiuns  discovered    any   principles   to   which 
men  are  bound  to  derlare,  unt  a  shade  or 
dissent,  but  a  total   fundamental  opposi- 

He  must  believe,  if  he  (Iocs  not  mean  wil- 
D  abandon  his  cause  and  his  reputation,  that 
>le«,  fundamentally  at  variance  with  those  of 
bk,  are  fundamentally  false.  What  those 
Wes,  the  antiptKles  to  his,  realty  are,  he  can 
liscover  from  their  conlr.iricty.  He  is  very 
Ing  to  suppose,  that  the  doctrines  of  some 

lately  cirnitatetl  are  the  principles  of  the 
I  though  from  the  vehement  declarations 
I  liis  opinions,  he  is  at  some  loss  how  to 
lOlJierwise. 

•  the  present,  my  plan  does  not  render  it 
try  to  sfiy  any  tiling  further  concerning  ihe 

either  of   the  one  set  of   opinions  or  the 
The    author    would    have  discussed    the 
of  both  in  his  place,  but  he  was  not  per- 
I  CO  do  so. 

to  the  next  head  of  charge,  Mr.  niirko'a 
ncy.     It  is  certainly  a  great  nggravatinn 

fault  in  embracing  false  opinions,  that  in 
he  ifl  not  supposed  to  Bll  up  a  void,  hut 
I*  guilty  of  a  oerelirtion  of  opinions  that 

c  and  laudable.  This  is  the  great  gist  of 
>rge  against  him.  It  is  not  so  much  that  he 
lig  in  his  book,  (that  however  is  allesjed 
fts  tliat  he  has  therein  belied  his  whole  life. 
^vc,  if  he  could  venture  to  value  himself 
|ny  ihinn,  it  is  on  the  virtue  of  consistency 
e  would  value  himself  the  most.  Strip  him 
f  and  you  leave  him  nakc<l  indeed. 
he  ease  of  any  man  who  had  written  some- 

and  spoken  a  great  deal,  upon  verymulti- 
I   maltxT.    during    upwards    of   twenty-five 

)ublick  service,  and  in  as  great  a  variety  of 
unt  events  as  perhaps  have  ever  happened 
'  same  numlier  of  years,  it  would  appear  a 
lard,  in  order  to  charge  such  a  man  with  in- 
lency.  to  se«  colleclnl  by  hi*  friend,  a  sort  of 
lof  hifl  saying*,  even  to  such  as  were  mcrclv 
Re    and    jocular.      This   digest,    however, 


has  been  made,  with  equal  pains  and  partiality, 
and  without  bringing  out  tnose  passages  of  liis 
writings  which  mir;lil  tend  to  shew  with  what  re- 
strictions any  expressions,  quoted  from  him,  ought 
to  have  been  understood.  From  a  great  statesman 
he  did  not  quite  expect  this  mode  of  inquisition. 
If  it  only  ap[»eared  in  the  works  of  common 
pamphleteers,  Mr.  Burke  miglil  safely  trust  to  his 
reputation.  When  tlius  urged,  he  t)ught,  perhaps, 
to  do  a  little  more.  It  shall  be  as  little  as  possible, 
for  i  hope  not  much  is  wanting,  To  be  totally 
silent  on  his  charges  would  not  bo  respectful  to 
Mr.  Fox,  Accusations  sometimes  derive  a  weight 
from  the  persons  who  make  them,  to  which  tliey 
are  not  entitled  for  their  matter. 

He  who  thinks,  that  the  Britisli  constitution 
oujht  to  consist  of  the  tJirec  members,  of  three 
very  different  natures,  of  which  it  does  actually 
consist,  ami  tliinks  it  his  duty  to  preserve  each  of 
those  members  in  its  proper  place,  and  witJi  its 
proper  proportion  of  power,  must  (as  each  shall 
happen  to  be  attacked)  vindicate  the  three  several 
parts  on  the  several  principles  peculiarly  belnng- 
mg  to  them.  He  cannot  assert  the  democralick 
part  on  the  principles  on  which  monarchy  is  sup- 
ported, nor  can  he  support  monarchy  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  democracy ;  nor  can  he  maintain  aristo- 
cracy on  the  grounds  of  the  one  or  of  the  other, 
or  of  both.  All  these  he  must  support  on  grounds 
tliat  are  totally  different,  though  practically  they 
may  be,  and  happily  with  us  they  are.  brought 
into  one  liarmonious  body.  .A  man  could  not  be 
consistent  in  defending  such  various,  and,  at  first 
view,  discordant,  parts  of  a  mixed  cunslitulion, 
witiiout  that  sort  of  inconsistency  with  which  Mr. 
Burke  stands  charged. 

.  As  any  one  of  the  great  members  of  tliis  consti- 
tution happens  to  be  endangered,  he  that  is  a 
friend  to  all  of  them  chooses  and  presses  the 
topicks  necessary  for  the  supjwrt  of  llie  part  at- 
tacked, with  all  the  streuglh,  the  earnestness,  the 
vehemence,  with  all  the  power  of  stating,  of  argu- 
ment, and  of  colouring,  which  he  hap]>ens  to  pos- 
sess, and  which  the  case  demands.  He  is  not  to 
embarrass  the  minds  of  his  hearers,  or  to  incumber 
or  overlay  his  speecli,  by  bringing  into  view  at 
once  (as  if  lie  were  re;nlin:j  an  academick  lecture) 
all  that  may  and  ought,  when  a  just  occasion  pre- 
sents itself,  to  be  said  in  favour  of  tlie  other  mem- 
!)crs.  At  that  time  they  are  out  of  tl>e  court ; 
there  is  no  (piestion  concerning  them.  Whilst  he 
opjMJses  his  defence  on  the  part  where  the  attack 
is  made,  he  presumes,  that  for  his  regard  to  the 
just  rights  of  all  the  rest,  he  has  credit  in  every 
candid  mind.  He  ought  not  to  appreliend,  that 
his  raising  fences  almut  ftopular  privileges  this 
day,  will  infer  that  he  oui^ht,  on  the  next,  to  con- 
cur with  those  who  would  pull  down  the  throne  : 
because,  on  the  next,  he  defends  the  throne,  it 
ought  not  to  be  suppoKfl  that  he  has  abandoned 
the  rights  of  the  people. 

A  man,  who,  nmong  various  objects  of  Ins  equal 
regard,  is  secure  of  some,  and  full  of  anxiety  for 
the  fate  of  others,  is  apt  to  go  to  much  grrutcr 
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leneths  in  liis  preference  of  tlie  objects  of  liis  ini- 
meaiate  solicitude  than  Mr.  Burke  has  ever  done. 
A  man  80  circunislunced  often  seems  to  under- 
value,  to  vilify,  almost  to  reprobate  and  disown, 
those  tliiit  are  out  of  danojer.  This  is  tlie  voice  of 
nature  and  truth,  and  not  of  inconsistency  and 
false  pretence.  The  danger  of  any  thing  very  dear 
to  us  removes,  for  the  moment,  every  other  affec- 
tion from  the  mind.  Wlien  Priam  had  his  whole 
tlioughts  employed  on  the  body  of  his  Hector,  he 
repels  with  indignation,  and  drives  from  him  with 
a  thousand  reproaches,  his  surviving  sons,  who 
witii  an  officious  piety  crowded  about  him  to  ofier 
their  assistance.  A  good  critick  (there  is  no  better 
than  Mr.  Fox)  would  say,  that  this  is  a  master- 
stroke, and  marks  a  deep  underslanding  of  nature 
in  the  father  of  poetry.  He  would  despise  a 
Zoilug,  who  would  conclude  from  this  passage  that 
Homer  meant  to  represent  this  man  of  affliction 
as  hating,  or  being  indifferent  and  cold  in  his 
affections  to,  the  poor  relicks  of  his  liouse,  or  that 
he  preferred  a  de.id  carcass  to  his  living  children. 

Mr.  Burke  does  not  stand  in  need  of  an  allow- 
ance of  this  kind,  which,  if  he  did,  by  candid 
crilicks  ought  to  be  granted  to  him.  If  the  prin- 
ciples of  a  mixed  constitution  be  adniittcd,  he 
wants  no  more  to  justify  to  consistency  every  thing 
he  lias  said  and  done  during  the  course  of  a  po- 
litical life  just  touching  to  its  close.  I  believe 
that  gentleman  has  kept  himself  more  clear  of 
running  into  the  fashion  of  wild,  visiouary  theories, 
or  of  seeking  }>opularity  through  every  means,  than 
any  man  perhaps  ever  did  in  the  same  situation. 

He  was  the  first  man  who,  on  the  hustings,  at  a 
popular  election,  rejected  the  authority  of  instruc- 
tions from  constituents  :  or  who,  in  any  place, 
has  argued  so  fully  against  it.  Perhaps  the  dis- 
credit into  which  that  doctrine  of  compulsive  in- 
structions under  our  constitution  is  since  fallen, 
may  be  due,  in  a  great  degree,  to  his  opposing 
himself  to  it  in  that  manner,  and  on  that  occasion. 

The  reformers  in  representation,  and  the  bills 
for  shortening  the  duration  of  parliaments,  he 
uniformly  and  steadily  opposed  for  many  vears 
together,  in  contradiction  to  many  of  his  best 
friends.  These  friends,  however,  in  his  belter 
days,  when  they  had  more  to  hope  from  his  service 
and  more  to  fear  from  his  los.*  than  now  they  have, 
never  chose  to  find  any  inconststency  between  his 
acts  and  expressions  in  favour  of  liberty,  and  his 
votes  on  those  questions.  But  there  is  a  time  for 
all  things. 

Agtiinst  the  opinion  of  many  friends,  even  against 
the  solicitation  of  some  of  them,  he  opposed  those 
of  the  church  clergy,  who  had  petitioned  the  house 
of  commons  lo  be  dischiirjjed  from  the  subscrip- 
tion. Although  lie  supported  the  dissenters  in 
their  petition  for  the  indulgence  which  he  had  re- 
fused to  the  clergy  of  the  established  church  ;  in 
this,  as  be  was  not  guilty  of  it,  so  he  whs  not  re- 
proached with  inconsistency.  At  the  same  lime 
he  promoted,  and  against  the  wish  of  several,  the 
clause  ihat  gave  tlie  dissenting  teachers  another 
subscription  in  the  place  of  that  which  was  then 


eniy. , 


taken   away.     Neither  at  that 
proach    of    inconsistency    broiifflit 
People  could  then  disting"uish  betw 
in  conduct  under  a  variation  of  circa: 
an   inconsistency  in   principle.      It 
thought  necessary  to  be  freed  of  hi 
cumbrance. 

Tliese  instances,  a  few  ainoni 
duccd  as  an  answer  to  the  insin 
ing  pursued  high  popular  cou 
book  he  has  abandoned.  Perl 
life  he  has  never  omitted  a  ft 
whatever  risk  to  him  of  obloquy 
with  whatever  detriment  to  his  in 
ber  of  opposition,  to  assert  the  very 
which  appear  in  that  book.  He  loU 
upon  an  important  occasion,  and  pi 
his  service,  that  "  being  warned  by  tb( 
"  a  contrary  procedure  in  great  exann 
"  taken  his  ideas  of  liberty  very  low ;  j 
''  they  should  stick  to  him.  and  th^ 
■'  stick  to  them  to  tlie  end  of  liis  life.*^ 

At  popular  elections  the  most  rigofl 
will   remit  a  little  of  their   sererity. , 
allow  to  a  candidate  some  unqual|~ 
favour  of  freedom,  without  biadini 
to  tl)em  in  their  utmost  exienl, 
put  a  more  strict  rule  upon  himself 
moralists   would   put   upon   others. 
oflering  himself  to  Bristol,  where  he 
sure  he  should  not  obtain,  on  that  or  ao 
a  single  Tory  vote,  (in  fact  be  did  obtai 
and  rested  wholly  on  the  Whig  interest,i 
himself  bound  to  tell  to  the  electors.  I 
and  after  his  election,  exactly  what 
tative  they  had  to  expect  in  him. 

'*  The  disfinffttishing  part  of  out 
"  (he  said)  is  its  liljerty.  To  preserve 
"  inviolate,  is  the  peculiar  duty  and  pi 
"  of  a  member  of  the  house  of  comi 
"  the  liberty,  the  only  liberty  I  mesu>« 
'*  connected  with  order,  and  tlint  naC 
"  with  order  and  virtue,  but  canooll 
"  without  them.  It  inheres  in 
"  government,  as  in  its  substance 
"  ciple," 

The  liberty  to  which  Mr.  Burke 
self  attached  is  not  French  liberty, 
is  nothing  but  the  rein  given  to  vice 
sion.     Mr.   Burke  was  then,  as  ht 
writing  of  his  ReHections,  awfully  i 
the  difficulties  arising  from  the 
our  constitution  and  our  r^  •  ■'" 
require,  in  different  ernes . 
exertions,   and   the  succe-riM-  iiil 
various   principles    which   uphold 
This  will  appear  from  what  be  said  at 
the  poll. 

"To  be  a  good  member  of 
"  me  tell  you,  no  eiisy  task  ; 
"  when  there  is  so  strong  a  dis 
**  the  perilous  extremes  of  strvih 
*^*  wild  pnpnlaritif.     To  ttnite 
"  vigour,  is  absolutclv   nc< 
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difficuU.  We  are  now  members  for  a 
mercial  cittf  ;  this  city,  howevf-r,  is  but 
'  a  rich  coinniercinl  nation,  the  iiiieresls 
are  various,  multifvrm ,  and  intricate . 
m€n>l>er8  fur  llial  great  nation  which, 
,  is  itself  but  a  part  of  a  great  empire, 
I  by  our  virtue  aiul  our  fortune  to  the 
Jmits  of  iJie  east  and  of  the  west.  All 
e-spread  interests  must  be  considered  ; 
compared  ;  must  be  reconciled,  if  |)ossi- 
e  are  r»embcrs  for  a  free  country  ;  and 
e  all  know  that  the  machine  of  a  free 
ion  is  no  simple  thinpr;  but  as  intricate 
dicate,  as  it  is  valuable.  We  are  mera- 
a  great  and  ancient  MON.AnciiY  ;  and 
f  preserve  religiously  the  true  Ictjal 
'  the  snvereiffn,  which  form  the  keif- 
it  binds  t(njether  the  noble  and  well- 
ted  arch  of  our  empire  and  our  consti- 
A  constitution  nrndc  up  of  balanced 
nausl  ever  be  a  critical  thinp:.  As  such 
to  touch  tlvat  part  of  it  which  comes 
y  reach." 

nanner  Mr.  Burke  spoke  to  his  consti- 
nteen  years  as^o.  He  spoke,  not  like  a 
one  particular  member  of  our  consti- 
as  11  person  sironglv,  and  on  principle, 
them  all.  He  ihuufchi  these  ^reat  and 
jmbers  outrht  to  be  preserved,  and  prc- 
t  in  its  place ;  and  lh;vt  the  monarchy 
miy  to  be  secured  in  its  jKcuIiar  ex- 
t  in  its  pre-eminence  too,  us  the  pre- 
connL-ettng:  prinejple  of  the  whole.  Let 
ered,  whether  the  fang^uageof  his  book, 
1790,  difiers  from  his  speech  at  Bristol 

lai  Justice  his  opinions  on  the  Ameri- 
i  introduced,  as  if  in  his  late  work  he 
his  conduct  and  opinions  in  I  he  de- 
I  arose  upon  that  great  event.  On  the 
ttr  be  never  had  any  opinions  which 

occasion  to  retract,  or  which  he  has 
ed.     He  indeed  differs  essentially  from 

to  the  cause  of  that  war.  Mr.  Fox 
leased  to  say.  that  the  Americans  rc- 
ecause  tliey  lhou>fht  they  had  not  en- 
erty  enough."  This  caeise  of  the  war 
have  heard  of  for  the  first  time.  If  is 
lose  who  stimulated  the  nation  to  that 
id  frequently  urge  this  topick.  They 
that  the  Americans  had  from  the  be- 
nwl  at  inde|x?ndence ;  that  froni  the 
iiey  meant  wholly  to  throw  oil"  the 
f  the  crown,  and  to  break  their  con- 
i  llie  parent  conntry.  This  Mr.  Burke 
ed.  When  he  moved  his  wcond  con- 
ojjosition  in  the  year  1776,  he  entered 
iscnssion  of  this  point  at  very  great 
i,  from  nine  sevetai  head.<t  of  presump- 
voured  to  prt)ve  the  charge  i^)n  that 
to  b»  true. 

nciples  of  alt  he  has  said  and  wrote  on 
1  be  viewed  with  common  temper,  the 

*  the  party  will  perceive,  lliat,  on  a 


supposition  that  the  Americans  hail  rebelled  merely 
in  order  to  enlarge  their  liberty,  Mr.  Burke  would 
have  thought  very   differently  of  llie   American 
cause.     What   might    have   been    in    the  secret 
tJioughts  of  some  of  their  leaders  it  is  impossible  to 
say.     As  far   as  a  man,   so  locked    up  as  Dr. 
Franklin,  could  be  expeeted  to  communicate  his 
ideas,  I  believe  he  opened  them  to  Mr.  Burke.     It 
was,  I  think,  Llie  very  day  before  he  set  out  for 
America,  that  a  ver\'  long  converaation  passed  be- 
tween them,  and  with  a  greater  air  of  opcnnes."*  on 
the  doctor's  side  than  Mr.  Burke  had  observed   in 
him  before.     In  this  discourse   Dr.   Franklin  la- 
mented, and  with  apparent  sincerity,  the  separtJ- 
lion  whicli  he  feared  was  inevitable  between  Great 
Britain  and  her  colonies.      He  certainly  spoke  of 
it  as  an  event  whicli  trave  him  the  greatest  con- 
cent.    America,  he  said,  would  never  again  see 
such  happy  days  as  she  had  passed  under  the  pro- 
tection of  England.     He  observed,  that  ours  was 
the  only  instance  of  a  great  empire,  in  which  the 
most  distant  parts  and  members  had  been  as  well 
governed  as  the  metropolis  and  its  vicinage  :  but 
that  the  .Americans  were  going  to  lose  tlie  means 
whieh  secured  to  them  this  rare  and  precious  ad- 
vantage.   The  question  with  them  was  not  whether 
they  were  t«)  remain  as  they  had  been  before  the 
troubles,  for  better,  he  allowed,  they  could  not 
hope  to  be ;   but  wlicther  they  were  to  give  up  so 
happy  a  situation  without  a  struggle  ?    Mr,  Burke 
had  se\'eral  other  conversations  with  him  about 
tJjal  time,  in  none  of  wliich,  soured  and  exaspe- 
rated as  his  mind  certainly  was.  did  he  discover 
any  other  wish  in  favour  of  America  tliun  for  a 
security   to  its  ancient  condition,     Mr.   Burke's 
conversation  with  oilier  Americans  was  large  in- 
deed, and  his  enquiries  extensive  and  diligent. 
Trusting  to  the  result  of  all  these  means  of  infor- 
mation,  but  trusting  much  more  in  the  piibliek 
presumptive  indications  I   have  just  referred  to, 
and  to  the  reiterated,  solemn  declarations  of  their 
assemblies,   he  always  firmly  believed  that  they 
were   purely  on   the  defensive  in  that   ri'beJIion. 
He  considered  the  Americans  as  standing  at  tha 
tinu',  and  in  that  controversy,  in  the  Hiiiuc-  rtlalior 
to  England,  as  England  did  to  King  James  tlie 
•Second,  in    Uih8.     He   believeti,   that   they  had 
taken  up  arms  from  one  motive  only;  that  in,  our 
attemptmg  to  tax  them  without  their  consent ;  to 
tax  them  for  the  purposes  of  maintaining  civil  and 
military  establishments.     If  this  attempt  of  ours 
could  have  been  practicallycstablished,  he  tiiought, 
with  them,   that  their  assemblies  would    Iwcomc 
totally  useless;  that,  under  the  system  of  policy 
which  was  then    pursued,   tJie  Americans  could, 
have  no  sort  of  security  for  tlieir  laws  or  libertiesJ 
or  for  any  part  of  them  ;  and  tliat  the  very  circum- 
stance of  our  freedom  would  have  auginenlcd  tiiC 
weirrht  of  their  slavery, 

Cunsideriug  the   Americans  on  that  defensive 
fooling,  he  thouffht  Great  Britain  outrht  instuntli 
to  have  closed  witJi  them  by  llic  re|MMl  of  the  tax* 
ing  art.   He  was  of  opinion  |hat  our  general  ritht 
Over  ihal  country  would  have  been  preserved  by' 
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this  timely  concession.*  When,  instead  of  tins,  a 
Boston  port,  hill,  a  Massachiiset's,chartpr  bill,  a 
Fishery  bill,  an  Intercourse  bill,  I  know  not  how 
many  hostile  bills,  rushed  out  like  so  many  tem- 
pests from  all  points  of  the  compass,  and  were  ac- 
conipauied  first  with  prcat  fleets  and  armies  of 
English,  and  followed  afterwards  with  g^rcat  bodies 
of  foreijrn  troops,  he  thoujj^lit  that  their  cause 
grew  daily  better,  because  daiJy  more  defensive ; 
and  that  ours,  because  daily  more  oflensive,  grew 
daily  worse.  He  therefore,  in  two  motions,  in  two 
successive  years,  proposed  in  parliament  many 
concessions  beyond  what  he  had  reason  to  think 
in  the  beginning  of  the  troubles  would  ever  be  se- 
riously demanded. 

So  circumstanced,  he  certainly  never  could  and 
never  did  wish  the  colonists  to  he  subdued  by 
arms.  He  was  fully  jjersuaded,  that  if  such  should 
be  the  event,  they  must  be  held  in  that  subdued 
state  by  a  great  body  of  slanding^  forces,  and  per- 
haps of  foreign  forces.  He  was  stronjjly  of  opinion 
tlial  such  armie.s,  first  victorious  over  Englishmen, 
in  a  conflict  for  English  constitutional  rifjhts  and 
privileges,  and  afterwards  habituated  (though  in 
America)  to  keep  an  English  people  in  a  state  of 
abject  subjection,  would  prove  fata!  in  the  end  to 
the  liberties  of  England  itself;  that  in  the  mean 
time  this  military  system  would  lie  as  an  oppres- 
sive burthen  ujson  the  national  finances  ;  Jiat  it 
would  constantly  breed  and  feed  new  discussions, 
full  of  heat  and  acrimony^  leading  possibly  to  a 
new  series  of  wars ;  and  that  foreign  powers, 
wliilst  we  continued  in  a  state  at  once  burtiicncd 
and  distracted,  must  at  length  obtain  a  decided 
superiority  over  us.  On  what  part  of  his  late  pub- 
lication, or  on  what  expression  that  might  have 
escaped  him  in  lliat  work,  is  any  man  authorized 
to  charge  Mr.  Burke  with  a  contradiction  to  the 
line  of  liis  conduct,  and  to  the  current  of  his  doc- 
trines on  the  American  war  ?  The  pamphlet  is  in 
the  hands  of  his  accusers,  let  them  jwint  out  the 
passage  if  they  can. 

Indeed,  the  author  has  been  well  sifted  and  scru- 
tinized by  his  friendii.  He  is  even  called  to  an 
account  for  every  jocular  and  light  expression, 
A  ludicrous  picture,  which  he  made  with  regard  to 
a  passage  in  the  speech  of  a  late  minister,!  has 
been  brought  up  against  liim.  That  passage  con- 
tained a  lamentation  for  the  loss  of  tnonarcliy  to 
the  .Americans,  after  they  had  separated  from 
Great  Britain.  He  thought  it  to  be  unseasonable, 
ill  judged,  and  ill  sorted  with  the  circumstances  of 
all  the  parties.  Mr.  Burke,  it  seems,  considered 
it  ridiculous  to  lament  the  loss  of  some  monarch 
or  other,  to  a  rebel  people,  at  the  moment  they 
had  for  ever  quitted  their  allegiance  to  tlieir  and 
our  sovereign  ;  at  the  time  when  they  had  broken 
off  all  connexion  with  this  nation,  and  had  allied 
themselves  with  its  enemies.  He  certaiidy  must 
have  thought  it  open  to  ridicule ;  and,  now  that 
it  is  recalled  to  Ins  memory,  (he  had,  I  believe, 
wholly  forgotten  the  circumstance,)  he  recollects 
that  he  did  treat  it  with  some  levity.  But  is  it 
*  See  lii4  sjKCcli  on  .American  taxation,  tbc  I  Dili  of  April.  1774. 


a  fair  inference  from  a  jest  on  this  ira 
lamentation,  that  he  was  then  an  enennlgi 
narchy    either  in  this  or   in  any  otlxir  i 
The  contrary  perliafM  ought  to  be 
thing  at  all  can  be  argued  from  pIcaMoinoj 
or  bad.     Is  it  for  this  reason,  oi  for  m  ' 
has  said  or  done  relative  to  the  Ainericui 
that  he  is  to  enter  into  an  alliance  oSmm 
defensive  with  every  rebellion,  in  creiy 
under  every  circumstance,  and  raised  Bpi 
ever  pretence  ?     Is  it  because  he  did  uoti 
Americans  to  be  subdued  by  arms,  Uiai 
be  inconsistent  with  himself,  if  he  reprobtt 
conduct  of  those  societies  in  England,  irUx 
no  one  act  of  tyranny   or  oppres^on, 
plaining  of  no  hostile  attempt  against  c 
laws,  rights,  and  usages,  are  now  endeiti 
work  the  destruction  of  the  crown  of  tl»  I 
dom,  and  the   whole  of  its  constitutmo f 
obliged,  from   the  concessions  he  wiiMl 
made  to  the  colonies,   to  keep  anv  ten 
those  clubs  and  federations,  who  hula  udt  I 
a  pattern  for  imitation,  the  proceeding  is  I 
in  which  a  king,  who  had  voluntarily  andf 
divested  himself  of  the  right  of  laiatioA. 
all  other  species  of  arbitrary  power,  bu 
throned  ? — Is  it  because  Mr.    Buike 
have  America  rather  conciliated  than  n 
that  be  must  wish  well  to  the  army  of 
which  are  set  up  in  France ;  a  country 
not  the  people,  but  tlie  monarch  was 
the  defensive  (a  poor,  indeed,  and  fee 
sive)   to   preserve  some  fragment  $  of 
autJiority  against  a  determined  and  de»f 
of  conspirators,  whose  object  it  was,  wilki 
ever  certainly  of  crimes,  avIUi  whatenx  I 
war,  and  every  other  species  of  calaniit]f.  1 
nihil  ate  the  whole  of  that  authority  ;  to 
ranks,  orders,  and  distinctions  in  the 
utterly  to  destroy  property,  not  more  b 
than  in  their  principles  ? 

Mr.  Burke  has  been  also  reproached  wikl 
consistency    between    his    late  writing* 
former  conduct,  because  he  had  prop 
liament  several  economical,  leading  lOJ 
stitutioual,  reforms.     Mr.  Burke  tliouisK] 
majority  of  the  house  of  common*,  uat  I 
Huence  of  the  Crown  at  one  time  wa» 
but  after  his  majesty  had,  by  a  graciottti 
and  several  subsequent  acts  of  parhamcnLi 
it  to  a  standard  which  satis6ea  Mi-  Fox  f 
and,  apparently  at  least,  contented  «boe» 
to  go  farthest  in  tliat  reduction,  is  Mr. 
allow  that  it  would  be  right  for  us  to 
to  indefinite  lengths  upon  that  »tjbjert| 
would  therefore  be  justifiable  in  a 
allegiance  to  a  monarchy,  a'>d  i.rnf.-uiiif  1 
tain  it,  not  to  reduce,  but  \^  »«< 

prerogative,  and  a// influen>  v  ^„.,^-.^%Xt^ 
his  having  made,  in  virtue  of  a  plan  of  i 
regulation,  a  reduction  of  (h<i  inflaotft 
Crown,  compel  him  to  mllov,  that  il 
right  in  the  French  or  in  us  to  briii|  a  I 
1  Lontl 
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state,  as  in  function  not  to  be  so  respect- 
A  under-sheriff,  but  in  person  not  to  differ 
I  condition  of  a  mere  prisoner?  One 
link  tliat  sucli  a  thing  as  a  medium  bad 
en  bi^ard  of  in  the  moral  world. 
node  of  ar^uiivg  from  yotir  having  done 
ig  in  a  certain  line,  to  tlie  necessity  of 
ery  thing:,  has  political  consec]uences  of 
traent  titan  those  of  a  lopcal  fallacy.  If 
can  propose  anv  diminution  or  modifica- 
in  invidious  or  dangerous  power  or  influ- 
fovernnrient,  witliout  entitling  friends  turn- 
idversaries  to  argue  him  into  the  destruc- 
M  prerogative,  and  to  a  spoliation  of  the 
itronage  of  royalty,  I  do  not  know  what 
B  effectually  deter  persons  of  sober  minds 
paging  in  any  reform  ;  nor  how  tJie  worst 
to  tlie  liberty  of  the  subject  could  contrive 
bod  more  fit  to  bring  all  correctives  on 
IT  of  the  Crown  into  Buspicion  and  disrepute, 
f  his  accusers,  tlic  dread  of  too  great  iti- 
n  the  Crown  of  Great  Britiin  could  justify 
ee  of  reform  which  lie  adopted,  the  dread 
urn  under  the  despotism  of  a  monarchy 
stify  the  people  of  France  in  going  much 
and  reducing  monarchy  to  its  present  no- 
Mr.  Burke  docs  not  allow  that  a  sufficient 
It  cul  hominem  is  inferable  from  these  pre- 
f  the  borrour  of  tlie  excesses  of  an  absolute 
y  furnishes  a  reason  for  abolishing  it,  no 
(y  once  absolute  (all  have  been  so  at  one 
r  other)  could  ever  l>e  limited.  It  must 
>yed  ;  otlierwise  no  way  could  be  found  to 
B  fears  of  those  who  were  formerly  sub- 
3  that  Bway.  But  the  principle  of  Mr. 
proceeding  ought  to  lead  him  to  a  very 
conclusion  ; — to  this  conclusion, — that  a 
ly  is  a  thing  perfectly  susceptible  of  re- 
prfectly  susceptible  of  a  balance  of  power  ; 
,  when  reformed  and  balanced,  for  a  great 
it  is  the  best  of  all  governnicnls.  The 
of  our  country  might  have  led  France, 
led  him,  to  perceive  that  monarchy  is  not 
oncilable  to  Hberty,  but  that  it  may  be 
I  a  great  and  stable  security  to  its  perpe- 
Mnent.  No  correctives  which  he  pro- 
idbk  power  of  the  Crown  could  lead  him 
ive  01  a  plan  of  a  ropublick  (if  so  it  may 
ed)  which  has  no  correctives,  and  which 
re<  to  be  incapable  of  admitting  any.  No 
s  of  Mr.  Burke's  conduct  or  writings 
biro,  from  consistency,  to  become  an  ad- 
>r  an  exchange  of  mischiefs  ;  no  principle 
>uld  compel  him  to  justify  the  setting  up 
lace  of  a  mitigated  moiifirchv,  a  new  and 
t  desp<jtick  (>ower,  under  which  there  is 
of  liberty,  except  what  appears  in  con- 
nd  in  crime. 

Uifke  doc*  not  admit  that  the  faction  pre- 
it  in  France  have  alujlished  their  mo- 
nd  thconiers  of  tlieir  »tate,  from  any  dread 
Rry  power  that  lay  heavily  on  the  minds  of 
lie.  It  is  not  very  long  since  he  has  been 
country.     Whilst  there  he  conversed  witii 


many  descriptions  of  its  inhabitants.  A  few  per- 
sons of  rank  did,  he  allows,  discover  strong  and 
manifest  token.s  of  such  a  spirit  of  liberty,  as 
might  he  expec-ted  one  day  to  break  all  bounds. 
Such  gentienieii  have  since  had  more  reason  to  re- 
pent of  their  want  of  foresight  than  I  hope  any  of 
the  same  class  will  ever  have  in  this  country.  But 
this  spirit  was  far  from  general  even  amom^st  the 
gentlemen.  As  to  the  lower  orders  and  those  a 
tittle  above  them,  in  whose  name  the  present 
powers  domineer,  they  were  far  from  discovering 
any  sort  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  power  and 
prerogatives  of  llic  Oown.  That  vain  people  were 
rather  proud  of  them  :  they  rather  despised  the 
English  for  not  having  a  monarch  possessed  of  such 
high  and  perfect  authority.  TAffy  had  felt  nothing 
from  Lettres  de  Cachet,  The  Bastile  coukl  inspire 
no  horrours  into  them.  This  was  a  treat  for  their 
betters.  It  was  by  art  and  impulse  ;  it  was  by  tlie 
sinister  use  made  of  a  season  of  scarcity ;  it  was 
under  an  infinitely  diversified  succession  of  wicked 
pretences,  wholly  foreign  to  the  question  of  mo- 
narchy or  aristocracy,  that  this  light  people  were 
inspired  with  tlicir  prcjsenl  spirit  of  levelling. 
Their  old  vanity  was  led  by  art  to  take  another 
turn  :  it  was  dazzled  and  seduced  by  military 
liveries,  cockades^  and  epaulets ;  until  tlie  French 
populace  was  led  to  become  the  willing,  but  still 
the  proud  and  thoughtless,  instrument  and  victim 
of  another  domination.  Neither  did  that  people 
despise,  or  hate,  or  fear  their  nobility.  On  the 
contrary,  they  valued  tlicnisclves  on  the  generous 
qualities  which  distinguished  the  chiefs  of  their 
nation. 

So  far  as  to  tlic  attack  on  Mr.  Burke,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  reforms. 

To  shew  tliat  he  has  in  his  last  publication 
abandoned  those  principles  of  liberty  which  have 
given  energy  to  his  youth,  and  in  spite  of  his  cen- 
sors will  afford  repose  and  consolation  to  his  de- 
clining age,  those,  who  have  tJioiiglit  proper  in 
fiarliament  to  declare  against  hts  book,  ought  to 
lave  produced  something  in  it,  which  directly  or 
indirectly  militates  with  any  rational  plan  of  free 
government.  It  is  something  exlnmrdinary,  that 
they,  whose  memories  have  so  well  served  them 
with  regard  to  light  and  ludicrous  exprejisions 
which  years  had  consigned  to  oblivion,  should  not 
have  been  able  to  quote  a  single  passage  in  a  piece 
so  lately  published,  which  contradicts  any  thing 
he  has  formerly  ever  said  in  a  style  either  ludi- 
crous or  serious.  They  quote  his  former  speeches, 
and  his  former  votes,  but  not  one  syllable  from 
the  iKKik.  It  is  only  by  a  collation  of  the  one 
witli  the  other  that  the  alleged  inconsistency  can 
be  established.  But  as  they  are  unable  to  cite  any 
such  contntdictory  passage,  so  neither  can  they 
shew  any  tiling  in  the  general  tendency  and  spirit 
of  the  whole  work  unfavourable  to  a  rational  and 
generous  spirit  of  liberty;  unless  a  warm  opposi- 
tion to  the  spirit  of  leveirmg,  tu  the  spirit  of 
impictv,  to  tlie  spirit  nf  pronciiption,  plunder, 
murder,  and  cannibalism,  be  adverse  to  the  true 
principles  of  freedom. 
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Tlie  autlior  of  that  book  is  supposed  to  have 
passed  from  extreme  to  extreme ;  but  he  has  al- 
ways kept  himself  in  a  medium.  Tliis  char^:e  is 
not  so  wunderfiit.  It  is  in  tlie  nature  of  thinffs, 
that  they  who  are  in  the  centre  of  a  circle  should 
appear  directly  opposed  to  those  who  view  them 
from  any  part  of  the  ciminilerence.  In  that  mid- 
dle point,  however,  he  will  still  remain,  though  he 
may  hear  people  who  themselves  run  beyond  Au- 
rora and  the  Ganges,  cry  out,  that  he  is  at  the 
extremity  of  the  west. 

In  the  same  debate  Mr,  Burke  was  represented 
by  Mr.  Fox  as  arg^uinj.'  in  a  manner  which  implied 
tliut  the  British  constitution  could  not  be  defended, 
but  by  abusing  alt  repubiicks  ancient  and  modern. 
He  said  nothing;  to  give  the  least  ground  for  such 
a  censure.  He  never  abused  all  repuhlicks.  He 
has  never  professed  himself  a  friend  or  an  enenjy 
to  repubiicks  or  to  monarchies  in  the  abstract.  He 
thoutrht  that  the  circumstances  and  habits  of  every 
country,  which  it  is  always  perilous  and  produc- 
tive of  the  greatest  calamities  to  forces  are  to  de- 
cide upon  the  form  of  its  government.  There  is 
nothing  in  his  nature,  his  temper,  or  his  faculties, 
which  should  make  him  an  enemy  to  any  rcpub- 
lick  modern  or  ancient.  Far  from  it.  He  has 
studied  the  form  and  spirit  of  repubiicks  very 
early  in  life ;  he  has  studied  them  with  great  at- 
tention ;  and  with  a  mind  undisturbed  by  artec- 
tion  or  prejudice.  He  is  indeed  convinced  that 
the  science  of  government  would  be  poorly  culti- 
vated without  that  study.  But  the  result  in  his 
mind  from  that  investigation  has  bi^en,  and  is, 
that  neither  Eti'^land  nor  France,  without  infinite 
detriment  to  them,  as  well  in  the  event  as  in  the 
experiment,  could  he  brought  into  a  republican 
form  ;  but  that  every  thing  republican  which  can 
bo  introduced  with  safety  into  either  of  them,  nmst 
be  built  upon  ii  nmnarchy ;  built  upon  u  real,  not 
a  nominal,  monarchy,  as  its  essential  basis  ;  that 
all  such  institutions,  whether  aristocratick  or  de- 
mocratick,  must  originate  from  their  crown,  and 
in  all  iheir  proceedings  must  refer  to  it ;  that  by 
the  energy  of  that  main  spring  alone  tliosc  reptib- 
licun  pails  must  be  set  in  action,  and  from  tliencc 
must  derive  their  whole  legal  effecl,  (as  amnnffst 
us  they  :»clually  do,)  or  the  whole  will  fall  into 
conlusion.  These  re|iublican  members  have  no 
Other  point  but  the  crown  in  which  they  can 
possibly  unite. 

This  is  the  opinion  expressed  in  Mr.  Burkes 
book.  He  has  never  varied  in  (hat  opinion  since 
he  came  to  years  of  discreljon.  But  surely,  if  at 
any  time  of  Jiis  life  he  had  entertained  other  no- 
tions, fwhich  however  he  has  never  lieM  or  pro- 
fessed to  hold,)  the  horrible  calamities  brought 
upon  a  great  people,  by  the  wild  attempt  to  force 
their  country  into  a  republick,  might  be  more  than 
Buflicient  to  undeceive  his  understanding,  and  to 
free  it  for  ever  from  such  destructive  fancies.  He 
is  certain,  that  manv,  even  in  France,  have  been 
made  sick  of  their  theories  by  their  very  success  in 
realizing  them. 

To  fortify  the  imputation  of  a  dcsertiou  from  Iiis 


principles,  his  constant  attempts  lo  rfforn 
have  been  brought  forward,   it  is  true,  it 
tiie  business  of  his  strength   to  refonD  t\ 
government;  and  his   last  feeble  eflbrti 
ph>yed  in  a  struggle  against  them.     Pol 
ha-s  lived  in  that  element :  poUticallf 
in  it.    Before  he  departs,  I  will  admi({ 
he  deserves  lo  have  all  his  titles  of 
forth,  as  they  have  been,  for  g^roumliof 
nation,  if  one  word,  justifying  or  supportin; 
of  any  sort,  is  lo  be  found  in  timt  bouk  »li 
kindled  so  much  mdignation  in  themiadof 
man.  On  the  contrary,  it  spares  no  existifte 
Its  very  purpose  is  to  make  wax  wiihaboi 
indeed,  to  make  war  with  the  dead,  bulu 
which  live,  and  flourish,  .and.  reign. 

The  purpose,  for  which  the  abuses  of 
ment  are  brought  into  view,  fonns  a  vm 
consideration  in  the  mode  of  treating  them. 
complaints  of  a  friend  are  thiugs  rat 
from  the  invectives  of  an  enemy.     TLe 
abuses  on  the  late  monarchy  of  Fninrt 
intended  to  lead  to  its  reformation,  but  ( 
its  destruction.  They,  who  have  ntk«d  into 
tory  for  the  faults  of  kings,  and  who  Uwl 
vated  every  fault  they  have  found,  have 
sistently  ;  because  they  acted  as  cncmi 
man  can  be  u  friend  to  a  tempered  mnoai 
bears  a  decided  hatred  to  monarchy  n 
who,  at  the  present  time,  is  favouruKlf, 
fair,  to  that  system,  must  act  towards  it  a 
a  friend  with  frailties,  who  is  under  thf 
tion  of  implacable  foes.     I  think  it  .id 
case,  not  to  inflame  the  publick  mind 
obnoxious  person,  by  any  exaggeration 
It  is  our  duty   rather  to  palliate  bts 
defects,  or  to  cast  them  into  the  shw" 
triously  to  bring  forward  anv  gXK>d  (|i 
he  may  happen  to  possess.     But  when  tkl 
to  be  amended,  and  by  amendment  to 
ed,  then  the  line  of  duty  takci  au 
Wlien  his  safety  is  etfectually  pnividi 
becomes  the  oftice  of  a  friend  to  ii 
and  vices  with  all  the  energy  of  eiili 
tion,  to  paint   them  in  their  uioH 
and  to  brini:  the  nmral    patient  to  a 
Thus  I  think  with  regard   lo  indiviihi 
think   with  regard  to  ancient  and 
vernmcnts  and  orders  of  men.     A 
malion  is  never  more  ^ 
when  it  refuses  to  be  i  >        i 
strnction. 

I  suppose  that  enough  is  said  upoo 
of  accusation.     One  more  I  had  nc 
but   I  shall  soon  dispatch  it.     Tk' 
Reflections,  in  the  opening  of  the  l&«l 
entered  on  the  .lournaU  of  die  Heme 
a  motion  for  a  remonstrance  to  Um 
is  subslanlially  a  defence  of  the  _ 
menr,  that  had  been  dissolved  uadfrl 
It  is  a  defence  of  Mr.  Fox.     It  a  a 
Whigs.       By  what  ooitne)iion   u( 
what  association  of  idea*,  lli'- 
and  his  parly  is,  by  him  u 
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||t£  his  and  their  apologist,  1  ciinnot  easily 
\  It  is  true,  that  Mr.  Burke  received  no 
IS  encouragement  from  Mr.  Fox,  nor  any 
Ivt  countenance  or  support,  at  tlie  time  when 
|t>tiuo  was  made,  trorn  liim  or  fruni  any 
loan  of  tlie  party  ;  one  only  excepted,  from 
Ifricndship,  on  that  ami  on  other  occasions, 
Ives  nn  lionoiir  to  which  h*:-  mtist  be  dull 
I'  to  l>e  insensible.*      If  that  reinoiistranoe 

rvfos  a  false  or  feeble  defence  of  the  mca- 
the  party,  they  were  in  no  wise  arfected 
I  It  stands  on  the  Journals.  This  secures  to 
nncnce  which  tlie  autlior  cannot  expiect 
other  work  of  his.  Let  it  speak  for  itself 
Dt  age,  and  to  all  posterity.  The  party 
concern  in  it ;  and  it  can  never  be  quoted 
tlicm.  But  in  the  late  debute  it  was  pro- 
not  to  clear  the  parly  from  an  iniprojxpr 
ft  in  which  lliey  had  no  %liare,  but  lor  t}ie 
(Urpose  of  iejsinuuting  an  inconsistency  be- 
the  principles  of  Mr.  Burke's  defence  of 
Ived  parliament,  and  those  on  which  lie 

in  his  late  Reflections  on  France. 
uires  gjeat  ingenuity  to  make  out  such  a 
between  the  two  cases,  as  to  found  a 
If  of  inconsistency  in  tlie  principles  assumed 
pintr  tlie  one  and  the  other.  VVhat  relation 
Ir.  Fox's  India  bill  to  the  constitution  of 
p?     What  relation  had  that  constitution  of 

rstion  of  rifht,  in  a  house  of  commons,  to 
to  withhold  ils  confidence  from  ministers, 
I*  stale  that  opinion  to  the  Crown  ?     What 
pts  discussion  to  do  willi  .VI  r.  Btirke's  ideas 
,  of  llie  ill  consetiuences  which  must  in  the 
to  the  Crown  from  setting  up  the  cotn- 
larere  as  an  opposite  interent  to  the  coin- 
parliament  ?     What  has  this  discussion 
ith  a  recorded  warning  to  the   people  of 
"  ly  forming  a  precipitate  judg^nu-nt  a^-ainst 
resentativeft  ?      What  had   Mr.   Burke's 
of  the  danger  of  introducing  new  theoret- 
age,  unknown  to  the  records  of  the  king- 
caJculated  to  excite  vexatious  questions, 
pttrliamcntary   proceeding?,  to  do  with  the 
anncmhly,  which  defies  all  precedent,  and 
whole  s^lory  in  realizing  what  had  been 
the  most  visionary  theories  ?     What  had 
|l  common  with  the  abolition  of  the  French 

riy,  or  with  tlie  principles  upon  which  the 
Revolution  was  justified  ;  a  revolution  in 
arlianient,  in  all  its  acts  and  all  its  decla- 
religiously  adheres  to  **  the  form  of  sound 
without    excluding    from  private    dis- 
•uch  terms  of  art  as  may  serve  to  con- 
enquiry  for  which  none  but  private  per- 
responsible  ?    These  were  the  topicks  of 
'ke't  proposed  remonstrance  ;  all  of  which 
•tippofle  the  existence  and  mutual  relation 
it  ires:  as  well  as  the  relation  of  tJie 

r»  I 'any  to  the  Crown,  to  parliament, 

ttiii-  jHi  iilinr  laws,  rights,  and  u«a«jes  of  the 
rof  llnidostan.  What  refennce,  I  say,  had 
lopic^  to  Uie   constitution   of  France;    in 

•  Mr.  Windbun, 


wliich  tJiere  is  no  king,  no  lords,  no  commons, 
no  India  company  to  injure  or  supjiort,  no  Indian 
empire  to  govern  or  oppress  ?  What  relation  had 
all  or  any  of  these,  or  any  question  which  e^otild 
arise  between  the  prerogatives  of  tlie  Crown  and 
the  privileges  of  parliament,  with  the  censure  of 
those  factious  persons  in  Great  Britain,  whom  Mr. 
Burke  states  to  be  engaged,  not  in  favour  of  privi- 
lege against  prerogative,  or  of  prerogative  against 
privilege,  but  in  an  open  attempt  against  ourCrown 
and  our  parliament ;  against  our  constitution  in 
church  and  state  :  against  all  the  parts  and  orders 
which  compose  the  one  an<l  the  otlier  ? 

No  persons  were  more  fiercely  active  against 
Mr.  Fox,  and  against  the  measures  of  the  house 
of  commons  dissolved  in  178.4,  whicli  Mr.  Burke 
defends  in  that  remonstrance,  than  several  of  those 
revolution-makers,  whom  Mr.  Burke  condemns 
alike  in  his  remonstrance,  and  in  his  Iwok.  These 
revolutionists  indeed  may  be  well  tlioitght  to  vary 
in  (heir  conduct.  He  is,  however,  far  from  ac- 
cusing them,  in  this  variation,  of  the  smallest  de- 
gree of  inconsistency.  He  is  persuaded  that  tliey 
are  totally  indifterent  at  which  end  they  begin  the 
demolition  of  the  constitution. — Some  are  for  com- 
mencing their  operations  with  the  destruction  of 
the  civil  powers,  in  order  the  better  to  pull  down 
the  ecclesiastical  :  some  wish  to  begin  with  the  ec- 
closiastiral  in  order  to  facilitate  the  ruin  of  the 
civil ;  some  would  destroy  the  house  of  commons 
through  the  Crown  ;  iK)me  the  Crown  through  the 
house  of  commons  ;  and  some  would  overturn 
both  the  one  and  the  other  throujih  what  they  call 
the  people.  But  I  believe  that  this  injured  writer 
will  tliink  it  not  at  all  inconsUtent  witli  his  present 
duty,  or  with  his  former  life,  strenuouiily  to  op- 
pose all  the  various  partisans  of  destruction,  let 
them  begin  where,  or  when,  or  how  tliey  will. 
No  man  would  set  his  face  more  determinedly 
against  those  who  should  attempt  to  deprive  them, 
or  any  description  of  men,  of  trie  rights  tlicy  pos- 
sess. No  man  would  be  more  steady  in  prevent- 
ing them  from  abusing  those  rights  to  tlie  destruc- 
tion of  that  happy  order  under  which  they  enjoy 
them.  As  to  their  title  to  any  thing  further,  it 
ought  to  be  grounded  on  the  proof  they  give  of 
the  safety  with  which  power  may  be  trusted  in 
their  hands,  Whrn  they  attempt  without  disguise, 
not  to  win  it  from  our  affections,  but  to  force  tt 
from  our  fears,  they  shew,  in  the  character  of  tlieir 
means  of  obtaining  it,  the  use  tfiey  would  make 
of  their  dominion.  Tliat  writer  is  too  well  read  in 
men  not  to  know  how  often  the  desire  and  design 
of  a  tyrannick  domination  lurks  in  the  claim  of  an 
extravagant  liberty.  Perlnps  in  the  l>c?inning  it 
alwaijs  displays  itself  in  that  manner.  No  man  has 
ever  affected  power  which  he  did  not  ho|K'  from 
the  favour  of  the  existing  government,  m  any  other 
mode. 

The  attacks  on  the  nutlior's  consistency  relative 
to  P'rance  are  (however  grievous  tliey  may  be  to 
his  feelings)  in  a  irrcat  degree  external  to  him  and 
to  us,  and  cotnpamtivcly  of  little  moroent  to  the 
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people  of  England,  The  substantial  churtre  upon 
him  is  concerning  Fiis  doctrines  relative  to  tlie  re- 
volution of  1688.  Here  it  is,  that  tliey  wiio  sptak 
in  the  name  of  the  party  have  thought  proper  to 
censure  liirn  the  most  loudly,  and  with  the  fr^reat- 
est  asperity.  Here  tliey  fasten  ;  and,  if  they  are 
right  in  their  fact,  wit-h  sufficient  judg;ment  in 
their  selection.  If  he  be  guilty  in  this  point  he  is 
e<{ually  blamable,  whether  he  is  consistent  or  not. 
If  he  endeavours  to  delude  his  countrymen  by  a 
false  representation  of  the  spirit  of  that  leading 
event,  and  of  the  true  nature  and  tenure  of  the 
government  formed  in  consequence  of  it,  he  is 
deeply  responsible  ;  he  is  an  enemy  to  l!ie  free 
constitution  of  the  kingdom.  But  he  is  not  guilty 
in  any  sense.  I  maintain  that  in  his  Reflections 
he  has  stated  the  Revxtlutton  and  the  Settlement 
upon  their  true  principles  of  legal  reason  and  con- 
stitutional pohcy. 

His  authorities  are  the  act'<  and  declarations  of 
parliament  given  in  their  proper  words.  So  far 
as  these  go,  ikothing  can  be  added  to  what  he  has 
quDted.  The  question  is,  whether  he  has  under- 
stood tliem  rightly.  I  think  ihey  speak  plainly 
enough.  Bui  we  must  now  see  whether  he  pro- 
ceeds with  otlier  autliority  than  bis  own  construc- 
tions ;  and  if  he  does,  on  what  sort  of  authority 
he  proceeds.  In  this  part,  his  defence  will  not  be 
made  by  arsTiment,  but  by  wager  of  law.  He 
takes  his  compurgators,  his  vouchers,  his  guaran- 
tees, along  with  him.  1  know,  that  he  will  not 
be  satisfied  with  a  justification  proceeding  on 
general  reasons  of  policy.  He  must  be  defended 
on  party  grounds  too  ;  or  his  cause  is  not  so 
tenable  as  I  wish  it  to  appear.  It  must  be  made 
out  for  him,  not  only,  that,  in  his  construction 
of  these  publick  acts  and  monuments,  he  con- 
forms himself  to  the  rules  of  fair,  leg^l,  and  logi- 
cal interpretation :  but  it  must  be  proved  that 
his  construction  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  that 
of  the  ancient  Whigs,  to  whom,  against  the  sen- 
tence nf  the  moderns,  on  his  part  I  here  apfjeal. 

This  .Iidy,  it  will  be  twentv-six  years*  since  he 
became  connected  witii  a  man  whose  memory  will 
ever  be  precious  to  Englishmen  of  all  parties,  as 
long  as  the  ideas  of  honour  and  virtue,  publick 
and  private,  are  under!«tood  and  clierislied  in  this 
nation.  That  memory  will  be  kept  alive  with 
particular  veneration  by  all  rational  and  honour- 
able Whigs,  Mr.  Burke  entered  into  a  connexion 
with  that  party,  tlirough  that  man,  at  an  age  far 
from  raw  and  immature :  at  those  years  when 
men  are  all  they  are  ever  likely  to  become;  when 
he  was  in  the  prime  and  vigour  of  his  life  ;  when 
the  powers  of  his  understanding,  according  to 
their  standard,  were  at  the  l>est ;  his  memory  ex- 
ercised ;  his  judgment  formed  ;  and  his  reading, 
much  fresher  in  the  rpcollection  ami  much  readier 
in  the  application,  than  now  it  is.  He  was  at 
that  time  as  likely  as  mo.st  men  to  know  what 
were  Whig  and  what  were  Tory  principles.  He 
was  in  a  situation  to  discern  what  port  of  WTiiij 
principles  tliey  entertained  with  whum  it  was  his 
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wish  to  form  an  eternal  conne-Xion 
would  have  been  at  tJiat  time  of  Vik  liu 
than  any  man   who    undertakes  a  pub 
would  be  thoushl)  to  adhere  to  a 
he,  amongst  all  those  who  were  n^ 
had  the  least  sanguine  hope^  of  a  road 

There  are  who  reraember,  thai  on  ihi 
of  the  Whigs,  in  the  year  1766.  Itvu 
choose  another  connexion  as  any  i 
kingdom.  To  put  himself  out  of  ik 
negociations  which  were  then  carrying 
eagerly,  and  through  many  cliannelt, 
of  Chatham,  he  went  to  Ireland  wy 
the  change  of  ministry,  and  did  not  I 
the  meeting  of  parliament.  He  was  at 
free  from  any  thing  which  looked  like 
ment.  He  was  further  free  at  d)e  d^ 
friends  :  for,  the  very  day  of  hi*  rctunv 
quis  of  Rockingham  wished  him  lo 
employment  under  the  new  sj'stein. 
he  might  have  had  such  a  situatioa;  ltd 
chwrfully  took  his  fate  with  the  party 

It  would  be  a  serious  imputitinn 
prudence  of  my  friend,  to  have  made 
trivial  sacrifices  as  it  was  in  his  power  ti 
principles  which  he  did  not  truly  embi 
not  perfectly  understand.  In  eitlier  ca 
woul<l  iiave  lieen  great.  The  questiq 
whether,  when  he  first  practically  profll 
principles,  he  understood  what  princif 
fessed  ;  and  whether,  in  his  book,  he  hi 
expressed  them. 

When  he  entered  into  the  WTiig  pi 
not  conceive  that  they  pretended  to 
veries.  They  did  not  anecl  to  be  he 
than  those  were  who  lived  in  the  d 
principle  wns  put  to  the  test.  Some* 
of  those  davs  were  then  living.  Thef 
the  Whigs  had  lieeu  at  the  Revolution; 
had  been  during  the  reign  of  Queen  A 
they  had  been  at  the  accession  of  llitpl 
family. 

What  they  were  at  those  periodi  m'' 
It  rarely  happens  to  a  party  to  hare  ll 
nitv  of  a  dear,  authentick,  reconleddn 
their  political  tenets  upon  the  subject 
couistitutional  event  like  tlmt  of  llie  I 
The  Whigs  had  that  np|x)rtunity,or,to 
properlv,  they  made  it.  Tl»e  tmprt 
Dr.  Sacheverd  was  undertaken  by  •  ^^ 
try  and  a  Whig  house  of  common*,  i 
on  before  a  prevalent  and  steady  majori 
peers.  It  was  carried  on  for  Vtt 
of  stating  the  true  gprounds  and 
Revolution ;  what  the  comiBi 
called  their  fp«nf/«i/«on.  It  w 
purpose  of  condemning  the  prii 
Hcvolution  was  first  opjYoaed,  and 
lumuiated,in  order,  by  a  juridical 
highest  authority,  to  confirrn  and 
ciples,  as  they  had  operated 
to  Kin^  Jfunea,  and  in  the  su 
and  to  fix  tlicm  in  the  extent  a' 
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with  which  it  was  meant  they  should  be 
lood  by  posterity.  The  ministers  and  raa- 
for  the  cumiiions  were  persons  who  had, 
pf  them,  an  artive  share  in  the  [levolutioii, 
if  them  had  seen  it  at  an  yge  capable  of  re- 
|.  The  ^and  event,  and  all  the  discussions 
cd  to  it,  and  followed  >t,  were  then  alive 

emery  and  conversation  oi  all  men.  The 
ITS  for  the  commons  must  be  sup[M>5;ed  to 
>oken  on  that  subject  the  prevalent  ideas  of 
kding  party  in  the  commons,  and  of  the 
Ininistry.  Undoubtedly  thev  spoke  alsu  their 
livate  opinions ;  and  the  private  opinions 

men  are  not  without  weiefhl.  They  were 
iratiles  doctores,  men  who  had  studied  a 
DstitutioD  only  in  its  anatomy,  and  upon 
lystems.      They    knew    it    alive    and    in 

lis  proceeding,  the  Whiff  piincipl<Js,  as  ap- 

the  Revolution  and  .Settlement,  are  to  be 

or  they  are  to  be  (bund  no  where.     I  wish 

kig  readers  of  this  appeal  first  to  turn  to  Mr. 

Reflections  from  page  387   to  pagfe  394 ; 

n  to  attend  to  the  following  extracts  from 

kl  of  Dr.  Sacheverel.     After  this,  they  will 

two  thing^s ;  first,  whether  the  doctrine  in 

irke's  Reflections  be  consjonani  to  llut  of 

dgsofUiat  jwriod,  and,  secondly,  whether 

loose  to  abandon  the  principles  which  be- 

JLo  the  progenitors  of  some  of  them,  and 

MedeoeaBOrs  of  them  all,  and  to  learn  new 

of  Whig^ism,  imported  from  France,  and 

nated    in    this    country    from    dissenting; 

from    federation   societies,  and   from  the 

Is,  which  (as  containinp^  the  political  creed 

synods)  arc  industriously  circulated  in  all 

'  the  two  kini^oms.     This  is  their  aHair, 

will  make  tlieir  option. 

new  Wfiigs  huld,  that  tlie  sovereig^nty, 

exercised  by  one  ur  many,  did  not  only 

from  the  people,  (a  position  not  denied 

irth  denying  or  assenting  to,)  but  that  in 

pie  the  same  sovereignty  constantly  and 

ftbly  resides  ;  that  the  people  may  lawfully 

kitigv,  not  only  for  miscomluct,  but  with- 

misconduct  at  ail ;  that  they  may  set  up 

■  fashion  of  government  for  themselves,  or 

!  without  any  government  at  their  pleasure  ; 

ticople  are  essentially  their  own  rule,  and 

l  the  measure  of  their  conduct;   that  tlic 

of  magistracy  is  not  a  proper  subject  of 

because  magistrates  have  duties,  but  no 

.AOd  that  if  a  contract  de  ffirtn  is  iii»de 

Hmin  one  age,  allowing  tfiat  it  bmds  at  all, 

BnidsthoK  who  arc  immetliately  concerned 

WKt  does  not  pass  to  pnsterily.     Tlirse  doc- 

ponceming  the  pfoph  (a  term  which  they 

from  accurately  defining,  but  by  which. 

V  circumstances,  it  is  plain  enough  they 

Jicrr  own  faction,  if  they  should  gr»>w  by 

Ifming,  by  treachery,  or  violence,  into  the 

ing  force)  tend,  in  my  opinion,  to  the  utter 

lion,  not  only  of  all  government,  in  all 

•  stile  Trial*,  vol.  r.  p.  MI. 


modes,  and  to  all  stable  securities  to  rational  free* 
dom,  but  to  all  the  rules  and  principles  of  morality 
itself. 

i  assert,  that  the  ancient  Whigs  held  doctrines 
totally  dirt'erent  from  those  I  have  last  mentioned. 
I  assert  that  the  foundulions  laid  down  by  the 
commons  on  the  trial  of  Dr.  .Sachevcrel,  for  jus- 
tifying the  Revolution  of  1(388,  are  the  very  same 
laid  down  in  Mr.  Burke's  Reflections;  tiiat  is  to 
say, — a  breach  of  the  original  contract,  implied  and 
expressed  in  the  constitution  of  this  country,  as  a 
scheme  of  government  fundamentally  and  invio- 
lably fixed  in  king,  lords,  and  commons. — That 
the  futtdaniental  subversion  of  this  ancient  consti- 
tution, by  one  of  its  parts,  having  been  attempited, 
and  in  effect  accomplished,  justified  the  Revolu- 
tion. That  it  was  justified  nnlif  upon  the  necessity 
of  the  case ;  as  the  only  means  left  for  the  re- 
covery of  that  «nci«nf  constitution,  formed  by  the 
original  contract  of  the  British  state ;  as  well  as 
for  the  future  preservation  of  the  same  govern- 
ment.    Tliese  are  the  points  to  be  proved. 

A  genera!  opening  to  the  charge  against  Dr. 
Sachevcrel  was  made  by  the  attorney-general.  Sir 
John  Montague :  but  as  there  is  nothing  in  that 
opening  speech  which  tends  very  accurately  to 
settle  tlie  principle  upon  which  the  Whigs  pro- 
ceeded in  the  proseeutioo,  (the  plan  of  the  speech 
not  retjuiring  it,)  I  proceed  to  that  of  Mr,  Lech- 
mere,  the  manager,  who  spoke  next  after  him. 
The  following  are  extracts,  given,  not  in  the  ex- 
act order  in  which  they  stand  in  the  printed  trial , 
but  in  that  which  is  tliought  most  fit  to  bring  the 
ideas  of  the  Whig  commons  distinctlv  under  our 
view, 

MR.  LECHMERE.* 

'  It  becomes  an  indispemable  duly  upon  us,  who 
'  appear  in  the  name  and  on  the  licnalf  of  all  the 
'  commons  of  Great  Britain,  nut  only  to  demand 
'  your  lordships  justice  on  such  a  criminaJ,  [Dr. 
'  Sacheverel,]  but  clearly  and  openly  toassertour 

*  foundations.' 

'  The  nature  of  our  constitution  is  -..      . 

*  that  of  a  limited  monarchy  ;  where-    tenm  of  our 

'  ill  the  supreme  power  is  communi-  l^n"p'iy"^,',d'M. 
'  cated  and  divided  between  uueen,  pnjw  nn  nrigt- 
'  lords,  and  commons ;  though  the 
'  executive  power  and  administration  be  wholly  in 
'  tlie  Crown.  The  terms  of  such  a  constitution  do 
'  not  only  supptisc,  but  express,  an    ThHt  the  con- 

*  original  contract  between  the  Crown  J^'  coi»a^ 
'  and  the  |x;ople ;  by  which  that  su-  and  binding^ 
'  prenie  power  was  (by  mutual  con-  ihe'pa«i«r* 
'  sent,  and  not  by  accident)  limited 

*  and  lodged  in  more  hands  than  one.    j^,     mliwi 
'  Anrl    the    uniform    preservation    of  cnn«tiu»tioo 

*  such  a  constitution  for  so  many  prrMrvtd  fbr 
^  nfjeSf     without    any     fundamental   JJI^^Jl .  iJS^ 

*  chanye,  demonstrates  to  your  lord-  of  Uu;  co^ 
'  ships  the  continuance  of  the  same  *""^^ 

*  contract.* 
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mental  injury, 
aud  breiu-li  (if 
original  con- 
tract 


Words    nfcen- 
mrymtana  Se 
lectecl  with 
caution. 


Lavwihccom-  *  The  consequences  of  such  a  frame 
tS''"kin|*'and  '  °*^  government  are  obvious.  That 
subject  ♦  the  lawn  are  llie  rule  to  both ;   the 

'  common  measure  of  tl)e  power  of  the  crown,  and 
'  of  the  obedience  of  the  subject ;  and  if  the  exe- 
'  cutive  part  endeavours  the  subversion  and  total 
'  destruction  of  the  government,  the  orig-inal  con- 
'  tract  is  thereby  broke,  and  the  right  of  alh-giance 
Case  offunrta-  '  ceases  ;  that  part  of  tlie  g^overnment, 
'  thus  fundamentuUij  injured,  hath  a 
'  right  to  save  or  recover  that  con- 
'  siitution  in  which  it  had  an  origi- 

'  n:il  interest.' 

'  The  necessartf  means  (whic\i  is  the 
'  phrase  used  by  the  commons  in  their 
'  first  article)  are  words  made  dioice 

*  of  by   them  with  the  tjreatest   caution.     Those 

*  means  are  described   (in  the  preamble  to  their 

*  charge)  to  be,  tliat  glorious  enterprise,  which  his 
'  late  majesty  undertook,  with  an  armed  force,  to 

*  deliver  this  kingdom  from  popery  and  arbitrary 
'  power ;  the  concurrence  of  many  subjects  of  the 
'  realm,  who  came  over  with  him  in  that  enterprise, 

*  and  of  many  others  of  all  ranks  and  orders,  who 
'  appeared  in  arms  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom 
'  in  aid  of  that  enterprise. 

'  Tlicse  were  the  means  that  brought  about  tlie 

*  Revolution  ;  and  whicli,  the  act  that  passed  soon 

*  after,  declarinrj  the  ricjhts  and  liberties  of  the 

*  subject,  and  settling  thv  succession  of  the  Crown, 
'  intends,  w!ien  his  late  maje-sly  is  therein  called 
'  the  glorious  itistrument  of  deliverimj  the  king- 

*  dom  ;  and  which  the  commons,  in  the  last  part 

*  of  their  first  article,  e.xpress  by  the  word  resist- 
'  ance. 

Regnrdof  the  '  But  the  commons,  who  will  never 
thi?r'"Tlleiri"  '  ^^  unniindfiil  of  the  aUeijiance  of 
Bncc  lo  the  '  the  subjects  to  the  Crown  of  this 
tlie^^anci'en"  *  realm,  judged  it  highly  incumbent 
constitution.  *  upon  them,  out  of  regard  to  the 
'  safety  of  her  mnjcsttfs  person  and  ffovernment . 

*  and  the  ancient  and  legal  constitution  of  this 
'  kingdom,  to  call  that  resistt^nce  the  necessary 
'  means  ;  thereby  plainly  founding  that  power, 
'  right,  and  resistance,  which  was  exercised  by 
'  the  people  at  the  time  of  the  happy  Revolution. 
'  and  which  lite  duties  of  self -presentation  and 

*  religion  called  thorn  to,  upon  the  NECESSITY 
'  of  the  case,  and  at  the  safne  time  effectually 

*  securing  her  majesty's  government,  and  the 
'  due  allegiance  of  all  her  s^uhjects.' 

All  Bfres  have  '  The  nature  of  such  an  original 
iI-'rMt"™**ni^l  '  (^'^"^'^^ct  of  government  proves,  that 
wryuimn  of  '  there  Is  not  only  a  power  in  the  peo- 
kmt  ihe'-wme  '  p'^'  who  have  inherited  this  free- 
coiistitutmii.      «  ffom,  lo  assert  their  own  title  to  it ; 

*  but  they  are  hound  in  diitv  to  transmit  the  same 
'  constitution  to  their  posterity  also.' 


Mr,  Lechmere  made  a  second  speech.  Not- 
withstanding the  clear  and  satisfactory  manner  in 
which  he  delivered  himself  in  his  first,  upon  this 
arduous  question,  he  thinks  himself  botmd  again 


distinctly  to  assert  the  »ame  fo 
justify  the  Revolution  on  the 
only,  upon  principles   perf^clli 
those  laid   down   in    Mr.   Burl 
French  afl'airs. 


MR.    VECttHZnt^ 

'  Your  lordships  were  acquainted, 
in  opening  the  charge,  with  lio«r 
great  caution,  and  with  what  un- 
feigned regard  lo  her  majesty  and 
Jier  government,  and  the  duty  and 
allegiance  of  her  subjects,  the  COtB 
use  of  the  words  necessary  metnw,  111 
resistance  that  was  made  use  of  to 
the  Revolution,  and  with  the  can 
which  tlie  doctor  is  charged  by  this  i 
doubting  but  that  the  honour  and  rai 
resistance,  from  the  necessity  of  rial 
to  which  alone  we  have  strictly 
selves,  when  duly  coa^idered,  *ou 
and  strengthen, t  and  be  understood 
to  be  an  efiectual  security  for  »n 
allegiance  of  the  subject  to  the  Crown 
of  this  realm,  in  every  other  case 
where  there  is  not  the  same  nerrs- 
sity  ;  and  that  the  right  of  the  pen] 
defence  and  presentation  of  thrir  I 
resistance  as  their  last  remrdy,  is  tk4 
case  of  such  nece.ssity  only,  and  bf 
original  contract  between  king  a 
broke.  This  was  the  prinviph  la 
carried  through  all  that  tens  mid 
to  allegiance ;  and  on  which  foundi 
name  and  qn  the  behalf  of  all  the 
Great  Britain,  we  assert  and justiff 
ance  by  which  the  late  happy  Iie^ 
brought  about.' 

*  It  appears  to  your  lordslup*  and 
that  breaking  the  original  aintrt 
king  and  people,  were  the  word»i 
by  that  house  of  commons,  [the  hoi 
mons  which  originated  the  Derlnratid 
with  the  greatest  delibcrationond j 
rtpprf)ved  of  by  vour  lordsliip»,  in  til 
fundamental  step  towards  the  rt-t\ ' 
of  the  got^ernmt'nt,  which  Iiad  reffil 
a  shock  from  the  evil  ctiunaels  vluC 
given  to  that  unfortunate  prince.' 


Sir  John  Hawl«,  another  of  the  i 
lows  the  steps  of  his  brc 
the  doctrine  of  non-res 
be  the  general,  momi,  i 
for  the  subject ;  and  ju-i 
the  siime  principle  with  Air.  B»i 
exception  from  necessity.  —  fndc 
doctrine  on  the  general  idea  of  nc 
further  tlian  Mr.  Rurkc  has  doQCJ 
as  it  can  perhaps  be  supported ( 
perfect  obligation  ;  hoMrcTer  nc 
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many  cases  to  stttTer  death  rather  ihan 
i  tranquillity  of  our  country. 

SIR  JOHN    HAWLES.* 

nlv  It  must  be  granted,  that  the  doctrine 
inaiKls  dboHience  to  the  supreme  power, 
I  things  cvHtranj  to  nature,  even  to  »ul- 
,  which  is  tlie  hijijhest  injustice  that  can 
i  man,  rather  than  make  a»  opposition  to 
fbe  power,  [isreasfjiiable;]  t  because  the 
one,  or  s^ome  few  yirivaie  persons,  is  a 
tlian  disturbing  the  whole  tjovernment ; 
must  needs  be  understood  to  forbid  the 
sayins:  any  thing  to  disturb  tlie  ^veni- 
le  rather  Ix'cause  the  obeying  that  law 
•e  protended  to  be  against  nature  :  and 
if's  refusiri'j:  to  obey  that  implicit  law, 
■son  for  wiiich  he  is  now  prosecuted ; 
e  would  have  it  heSieved,  that  the  rea- 
I  now  proaecuted^  wius  for  the  doctrine 
»d  of  obedience  to  the  supreme  power  ; 
mig^ht  have  preached  as  long  as  he  had 
smd  the  connnous  would  have  taken  no 
t  it,  if  he  hid  stopped  there,  and  not 
jn  upon  him,  on  that  pretence  or  occa- 
iBve  cast  odious  colours  upon  the  Re- 


Stanhope  was  amonj;  the  managers : 
his  speech  by  a  reference  to  the  opinion 
iw  tnanag^ers,  which  he  hoped  had   put 

doubt  the  limits  and  qualifications  tliat 
>ns  had  placed  to  their  doctrines  con- 
I  Revolution  ;  yet,  not  satisfied  with  this 
urence,  after  condemning  the  principle 
llpuice,  which  is  asserted  in  the  sermon 
Iff  exception^  and  stating^,  that,  iimler 
IIS  pretence  of  [)rcachintj  a  peaceable 
lacheverel  and  tlie  .lacobites  meant,  in 
excite  a  rebellion  in  favour  of  the  Pre- 
explicitly  limits  his  ideas  of  resistance 
lUndaries  laid  down  by  his  colleagues, 
.  Burke. 

ORXr.nAI.  STANHOrE. 

institution  of  England  h  founded  upon 

And  tlie  subjects  of  this  kingdoin  have, 

*  in  their  several  publitk  and  private 

J!  *  capacities,  05  legal  u  title  to  what  are 

y  •  their  rights  by  law,   as  a  prince  to 

'  the  possession  of  his  crown, 
ordsliipfl.  and  most  that  hear  me,  arc 
,  and  must  remember  tlie  necessities  of 
M  which  brought  about  the  Revolution  : 
;  *  that  no  other  remedy  was  left  to  pre- 
'  our  religion  and  lil>ertic3  :  that 
stance  was  necessary,  a«</  coh- 
ijust.' 


I  nwjMMty  lo  the  roinpletion  of  tfie  •rntenrc  nrc 
e  prtwtid  trial— but  the  cunstnirUun  oi  Xbe  arn- 


'  Hml  the  doctor,  in  tlie  remaining  part  of  his 

•  sermon,  preached  tip  peace,  quietness,  and  the 
'  like ;  and  shewn  how  happy  we  are  under  her 
'  majesty's  administration,  and  exhorted  obedience 

*  to  it ;  he  had  never  been  called  tn  ansvs'er  a  charge 
'  ut  your  lordship's  bar.  But  tiie  tenor  of  all  his 
'  subsequent  discourse  is  one  continued  invective 
'  against  the  government,' 


Mr.  Walpole  (afterwards  Sir  Rol)erl)  was  one 
of  the  miinagers  on  tins  occasion.  He  was  an  ho- 
nourable man  and  a  sound  Whig.  He  was  not,  as 
the  Jacobites  and  discontented  Whia^s  of  bis  time 
have  represented  him,  and  as  ilUinfonned  people 
still  represent  him,  a  prodigal  and  corrupt  mini- 
ster. They' charged  him,  in  their  lilwls  and  sedi- 
tious conversations,  with  having  tirst  reduced  cor- 
ruption to  a  system.  Such  was  tlieir  cant.  But 
he  was  far  from  governing  by  corruption.  He 
governed  by  party  attachments.  Tlie  charge  of 
systematick  corruption  is  less  applicable  to  him, 
perhaps,  than  to  any  minister  who  ever  served  the 
Crown  for  so  great  a  Icngtii  of  time.  He  gaine<l 
over  very  few  from  tlie  opposition.  VVithoul  being 
a  genius  of  the  tirst  class,  he  was  an  intelligent. 

fjrudent,  and  safe  minister.  He  loved  peace  ;  and 
le  helfied  lo  communicate  the  same  disposition  to 
niitions  at  least  as  warlike  and  restless  as  that  in 
w^hicli  he  had  the  chief  direction  of  afl'airs.  Though 
he  served  a  master  who  was  fond  of  martial  fame, 
he  kept  all  the  establishments  very  low.  The 
land  tax  continued  at  two  shillings  in  the  pound 
for  the  greater  part  of  his  administnttion.  The 
other  impositions  were  moderate.  The  profound 
repose,  tlie  equal  liberty,  the  firm  protection  of 
just  laws  during  the  long  period  of  his  |K)wer, 
were  the  principal  causes  of  that  prosperity  which 
afterwards  took  such  rapid  strides  towards  per- 
fection ;  and  which  furnished  to  this  nation  ability 
to  acquire  the  military  glory  which  it  has  since 
obtained,  as  well  as  to  bear  the  burthens,  the  cause 
and  consequence  of  that  warlike  reputation.  With 
nvany  virtues,  publick  and  private,  he  had  his 
fidtlts :  but  his  faults  were  superhcial.  A  careless, 
coarse,  and  over-familiar  style  of  discourse,  with- 
out sufficient  regard  to  persons  or  occasions,  and 
an  almost  total  want  of  political  decorum,  were 
the  errours  by  which  he  was  most  hurt  in  the 
publick  opinion  ;  and  tliosc  through  which  his 
enemies  obtained  the  greatest  advantage  over  liim. 
But  justice  must  be  done.  The  pnidence,  steadi- 
ness, and  vigilance  of  that  man,  joined  to  the 
greatest  possible  lenity  in  his  rh.imcter  and  his 
politicks,  preserved  the  crown  to  this  royal  family; 
and  with  it,  their  laws  and  liberties  to  this  cnun- 
Iry.  Walpole  had  no  other  plan  of  defence  for 
the  Revolution,  than  that  of  the  other  managers, 
and  of  Mr.  Burke;  and  he  gives  full  a!t  little 
countenance  to  any  arbitrary  attempts,  on  the  part 

•nvT,  w  well  H  the  Ibrrtntmc  port  nf  ihp  tpewh.  JuMlilcs  ttie  la> 
•crttoo  of  tome  such  Mpplemcntiil  wordi  as  tttc  above. 
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of  restless  and  factious  men,  for  franaing  new  go- 
vernments according  to  their  fancies. 


MR.  WALPOLE. 

Cm*  of  resist-       *  Resistance  is  no  where  enacted  to 

ance  out  ..f  •  ^^  legal,  but  subjected,  bv  all  the 
the   law.  and       ,  "=•'.,.  J  ',     - 

the  highestor-  '  laws  now  in  being;,  to  tne  greatest 
fence.  «  penalties.     It  is  what  is  not,  cannot, 

'  nor  ought  ever  to  be  described,  or  affirmed  in 
'  any  positive  law,  to  be  excusable  :  when,  and 
'  upon   what    never -to-be-expected   occasions,    it 

*  may  be  exercised,  no  man  can  foresee  ;  and  it 

*  ouffht  never  to  be  thouyhtof,  but  when  an  utter 

*  subversion  of  the  laus  of  the  realm  threatens 
'  the  whole  frame  of  our  constitution,  and  no  re- 
'  dress  can  otherwuse  be  hoped  for.     It  therefore 

*  does,  and  ouffhl  for  ever,  to  stand,  in  the  eye 
'  and   letter  of  the  law,  as  the  hifjhcst  offence. 

*  Dul  because  any  man,  or  party  of  men,  may  not, 

*  out  of  foily  or  wantonness,  commit  treason,  or 

*  make  their  own   discontents,  ill   principles,  or 

*  disguised  affections  to  another  interest,  a  pretence 

*  to  resist  the  supreme  power,  will  it  follow  from 

*  thence    that    the    utmost    neccssittf 

«iiyj^fl«Mt  '  ought  not  to  engage  a  nation  in  ita 

'  own  defence  for  the  preservation  of 

*  the  whole  f 


Sir  Joseph  Jekyl  was,  as  I  have  always  heard 
and  believed,  as  nearly  as  an  individual  could  be, 
the  very  standard  of  Whig  principles  in  his  age. 
He  was  a  learned  and  an  able  man  ;  full  of  ho- 
nour, integrity,  and  publick  spirit;  no  lover  of 
innovation  ;  nor  disposetl  to  change  his  solid  prin- 
ciples for  the  giddy  fashion  of  the  hour.  Let  us 
bear  this  Whig. 

SIR   JOSEPH    JEKTL. 

^  ^         *  In  clearing  up  and  vindicatiner  tlie 

Commons    do    ,  -       .         r.i      n         i    .-  i  •   i 

not  state  Uie      justice  oi  the  Kevohition,  wluch  was 

L-lSSifitoo "^  *"**    '  "^'^  second  thing  proposed,  it  is  far 
*  from  the  intent  of  the  commons  to 

*  state  the  limits  and  bottnds  of  the  subject's  sub- 
'  mission  to  the  sovereign.  That  which  the  law 
'  hath  been  wisely  sileut  in,  the  commons  desire  to 
'  be  silent  in  too ;  nor  will  they  put  anif  case  of  a 
'justifiable  resistance,  but  tliat  of  the  Revolution 
'  only  ;  and  thetf  persuade  themselves  that   the 

doimj  riyht  to  that  resistance  will  be  so  far  from 

'  promoting  popular  license  or  confusion,  that  it 

_  ..      *  will  have  a  contraru  effect,  and  be 

To  secure  the    ,  -      ^  ..      J    J\      '  . 

laws,  the  only       «  means  of  seftlincf  men  s  minds   in 

V^^yl^^""'    '  the  love  of,  and  veneration  for,  the 

'  laws;  to  resctie  and  secure  which, 

*  was  the  ONLY  aim  and  intention  of  those  con- 

*  cerned  in  resistance.' 


Dr.  Sacheverel's  counsel  defended  him  nn  this 
principle,  namely — that  whilst  he  enforced  from 
the  pulpit  tlie  general  doctrine  of  non-resistance. 


he  was  not  obliged  to  lake  notif*e  of  i 
limits  which  ought  to  modify  that  d 
Joseph  .Jekyl,  in  his  reply,  whilst  he 
application  to  the  doctor's  defence, 
and  even  enforces  the  principle  itsc 
ports  the  RevoUiiion  of  1688,  as  l*e 
managers  had  done  before,  exactly  u 
grounds  on  which  Mr.  Burke  has  bu 
flections  on  the  French  Revoluiioo. 

BIR    JOSEPH    JEKTU 

'  If  the  doctor  had  pretended  W 

'  have  stated  the  particular  houndt 
'  and  limits  of  non-resistance,  and  told 
'  the  people  in  what  cases  thev  might 
'  or  might  not  resist,  Ac  wnuld  have  A 
'  blame  :  nor  was  one  word  said  in  tlii 
'  by  the  managers,  as  if  that  whs  ex| 
'  Iiitn  :  but,  on  the  contrary^  we  ht 
'  that  in  NO  case  can  resistance  he 
'  lavful,  hut  in  case  of  extreme  ne- 
'  cessily  ;  and  where  the  constitution 
'  cannot  othertcise  be  preserved :  and 
'  such  necessity  outjht  to  be  plain  and 
'  obvious  to  the  sense  and  judgment  of 
'  nation  ;  and  this  was  the  ctue  at 
'  tion.' 


Tlie  counsel  for  Doctor  Sachet 
their  client,  were  driven  in  realityl 
fundamental   principles  of   his   dc 
confess,  tliat  an  exception  to  the 
of  passive  obedience  and  non-re$ist«t 
in  the  case  of  the  Revolution.     This  tl 
for  the  commons  considered  ns  having] 
cause  ;  as  their  having  obtaine'''  ''•  ■ 
they  contended  for.     They  . 
selves  and  the  nation  on  a  civti  \  icu 
and  as  honourable  as  any  that  had  bee« 
in  arms  during  that  reign  of  triumph». 

Sir  Joseph  Jekyl.  in  his  reply  to  " 
the  other  great  men  who  conduct 
the  Tory  side,  spoke  in  ibe  folloi 
terms,  distinctly  stating  the  wl 
Whig^  house  of  commons  coniende 
of  all  their  constituents : — 


SIR    JOSEPH    JCKTt. 

'  My  lords,  the  concession*  [tht 
'  concessions  of  Sacheverers  connsel] 
'  are  these  ; — ^That  necessity  crealtt 
'  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  of 
'  submission  to  the  prince  ; — that  sucli 
'  exception  is  understood  or  implied 
'  in  the  laws  that  require  such  «ub- 
'  mission  ; — and  that  the  case  of  the 
'  was  a  case  of  necessity , 

'  These  arc  concessions  *f>  ampte,ni 
'  answer  the  drift  of  the  riMTimnns 
*  and  are  to  the  utmost  r  tt 

'  it,  that  I  can't  forbear  c       i  ,   .\ 
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Bcess  of  tJteIr  impeachment ;  that  in  full 
ent,  this  erroneous  dortrine  of  unlimited 
siatance  is  i^iven  up  and  disokiiine<L  And 
I,  not,  in  after  agres,  be  an  addition  to  tlie 
lioftliis  britjht  reig:n,  that  so  many  of  tliose 
te  honoured  with  being  in  her  majesty's 
Ik  have  been  at  your  lortlship's  bar,  thus 
bfully  contendint;  for  the  national  x\^\\\s 
people,  and  proving  tiiey  are  not  precari- 
I  remediless  f 

i  to  return  to  tliese  concessions  ;  I  must 
I  to  your  lordsliips,  whether  tljev  are  not 
\  departure  from  the  doctor's  answer.' 


proceed  to  shew  that  tlie  Whig  managers 
commons  meant  to  preser\e  the  govern- 
a  firm  foundation,  by  asserting'  the  j>er- 
hdity  of  the  settlement  then  made,  and 
ive  power  upon  posterity.      1  mean  to  shew 
gave  no  sort  oi  countenance  to  any  doc- 
ding  to  impress  the  people,  taken  sepa- 
om    the    legislature   which   inchtde*   the 
with  an   idea  that  theif  had  acquired   a 
civil  competence  to  alter  (without  breach 
ginal  compact  on  t}ie  part  of  the  king)  the 
ion  to  the  Crown,  at  their  pleasure  :  much 
I  liiey  had  acquired  any  right,  in  the  case 
an  event  as  caused  the  Revolution,  to  set 
new  form  of  government.     Tlie  author  of 
tctions,  I  believe,  thought  that  no  man  of 
I  understanding  could  oppose  to  this  doc- 
ke  ordinary  sovereign  power  as  declared  in 
tf  Queen  Anne.     That  is,  tliat  the  kings  or 
[>r  tlie  realm,  with  the  consent  of  parliu- 
re  comi>etent  to  regulate  and  to  settle  the 
pn  of  tne  Crown.     This  power  is  and  ever 
lerent  in  the  supreme  sovereignty  ;    and 
as  tlie  political  divines  vainly  talk,  ac- 
■y  iJie  Revolution.     It  is  declared  in  the 
te  of  Queen  Elizabetli.     Such  a  [jowcr 
ide  in  the  complete  sovereignty  of  every 
;  and  it  i»  in  fact  exercised  in  all  of  them, 
right  of  competence   in  the  legislature, 
le  people,  is  by  the  legislature  itself  to  be 
with  sound  diicretion  ;  tliat  is  to  say,  it 
exercised  or  not,  in  conformity  to  tlie 
ntal  principles  of  this  government  :    to 
of  moral  obligation  ;  and  to  tiie  faith  of 
■thcr  contained  in  the  nature  of  the  trans- 
entered  into  by  the  |j<Kly  corporate  of 
m ;    which   body,   in    juridical   con- 
»  never  dies ;  and  in  fact  never  loses  itji 
IS  at  once  by  death, 

(her  this  doctrine  is   reconcilable   to  the 

I  philosophy  of  government,  I  believe  the 

ni^itlier  knows  nor  cares  ;  an  he  has  little 

for  any  of  that  sort  of  philosophy.     Thij^ 

because  his  capacity  and  knowledge  do 

h  to  it.     If  such  be  the  case,  he  cannot  be 

if  lie  acts  on  the  sense  of  that  incapacity : 

ot  be  blamed,  if  in  the  most  arduous  and 

questions  which  can  possibW  arine,  and 

ttccl  to  tljc  quick  the  vital  parts  of  our 

I.  2   h 


constitution,  he  takes  the  side  which  leans  most  to 
safety  and  settlement  ;  that  he  is  resolved  not  **  to 
**  be  wise  beyond  what  is  written"  in  the  legisla- 
tive record  and  practice ;  that  when  doubts  arise 
on  them,  he  endeavours  to  interpret  one  statute 
by  another  ;  and  to  rcconcih-  them  all  to  estab- 
lished recognised  morals,  and  to  the  general, 
ancient,  known  policy  of  the  laws  of  England. 
Two  tilings  are  equally  evident,  the  first  is,  that 
the  legislature  possesses  llic  power  of  regulating 
the  succession  of  the  Crown  ;  the  second,  that  in 
the  exercise  of  that  right  it  has  uniformly  acted  as 
if  under  the  restraints  which  the  author  has  stated. 
That  author  makes  what  the  ancients  call  mos 
majorum,  not  indeed  his  sole,  but  certainly  his 
principal,  rule  of  policy,  to  guide  his  judgment  in 
whatever  regards  our  laws.  Uniformity  and  ana- 
logy can  be  preserved  in  them  by  this  process  only. 
That  point  being  fixed,  and  laying  fast  hold  of  a 
strong  bottom,  our  speculations  may  swing  in  all 
directions,  without  publick  detriment,  because  they 
wilt  ride  witli  sure  anchorage. 

In  this  manner  the3e  things  have  been  always 
considered  by  our  ancestors.  There  are  some  in- 
deed who  have  the  art  of  turning  the  very  acts  of 
parliament  which  were  made  for  securing  the  he- 
reditary succession  in  the  present  i-oyal  family,  by 
rendering  it  penal  to  doubt  of  the  validity  of  those 
acts  of  parliament,  into  an  instrument  for  defeat- 
ing all  their  ends  and  purposes  :  but  upon  grounds 
so  very  foolish,  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  take 
fiirther  notice  of  such  sophistry. 

To  prevent  any  unnecessary  subdivision,  I  shall 
here  put  together  what  may  be  necessary  to  shew 
the  perfect  agreement  of  the  Whigs  with  Mr. 
Bnrke,  in  his  assertions,  that  the  Revolution  made 
no  "  essential  change  in  the  constitution  of  the 
"  monarchy,  or  in  any  of  its  ancient,  sound,  and 
^*-  leg-al  principles;  that  the  succession  was  settled 
**  in  the  Hanover  family,  upon  the  idea,  and  in 
-'■  the  mode,  of  an  hereditary  sucression  qualified 
"  witli  Pjotestantism  ;  that  it  was  not  settled  upon 
"  elective  prmciples,  in  any  sense  of  the  word  rlec- 
"  five,  or  under  any  modification  or  description 
"  of  election  whatsoever ;  but,  on  tlie  contrary, 
'*  tliat  the  nation,  atler  the  Revolution,  renewed 
'*  by  a  frcsli  compact  tJie  spirit  of  tlie  origimd 
•'  compact  of  the  state,  binding  itsi-.tf,  both  in  its 
"  eiifitinij  members  and  all  its  poitenty,  to  adhere 
"  to  the  settlement  of  an  hereditary  succession  in 
**  the  Protestant  line,  drawn  from  James  the  First, 
'*  as  the  stock  of  iuheritaDCe." 

sm  JOHS  HAWLC!i. 

Mf  he  [Dr.  Sacheverel]  is  of  the  Ji:,7;S''ibl.^ 
'  opinion  he  pretends.  I  cannot  ima-  nittii  i.f  iiie 
'  girie  how  it  comes  to  pa*s,  that  he  gu"^"i;,i<?!?^ 
'  tliat  pays  that  deference  to  the  su-  to  tt>c  •mle- 
'  prernc   powtr  lias  nrcaclied  so  ui- 
'  rcctly  cotjtrary  to  the  determinations  of  tlie  su- 
'  prcmc  power  in  this  government ;  he  very  well 
'  knowing  thut  the  lawfulness  of  the  Revolution, 
*  and  of  the  means  whereby  it  was  brought  about. 
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has  already  been  determined  by  the  aforesaid 
acts  of  parliament :  and  do  it  in  the  worst 
manner  he  could  invent.  For  questioning  the 
right  to  the  Crown  here  in  England  has  pro- 
cured the  shedding  of  more  blood,  and  caused 
more  slaughter,  than  all  the  other  matters, 
tending  to  disturbances  in  the  government,  put 
together.  If,  therefore,  the  doctrine  which  the 
apostles  had  laid  down,  was  only  to  continue  the 
peace  of  the  world,  as  Uiinking  the  death  of  some 
few  particular  persons  better  to  be  borne  with 
than  a  civil  war ;  sure  it  is  the  highest  breach  of 
that  law  to  question  the  first  principles  of  this 
government.' 
'  If  the  doctor  had  been  contented  with  tlie 
liberty  he  took  of  preaching  up  the  duty  of  pas- 
sive obedience,  in  the  most  extensive  manner  he 
had  thought  fit,  and  would  have  stopped  there, 
your  lordships  would  not  have  had  the  trouble, 
in  relation  to  him,  that  you  now  have  ;  but  it  is 
plain  that  he  preached  up  his  absolute  and  un- 
conditional obedience,  not  to  continue  the  peace 
and  tranquillity  of  this  nation,  but  to  set  the 
subjects  at  strife,  and  to  raise  a  war  in  the 
bowels  of  this  nation ;  and  it  is  for  this  that  he 
is  now  prosecuted  ;  though  he  would  fein  have 
it  believed  that  the  prosecution  was  for  preach- 
ing the  peaceable  doctrine  of  absolute  obe- 
dience.' 


Whole   frame 
of  government 
restored  un- 
hurt, on  the 
Kevolution. 


SIR   JOSEPH    JEKYL. 

'  The  wliole  tenor  of  the  admin istra- 
'  lion,  then  in  being,  was  agreed  by 
'  all  to  be  a  total  departure  from  the 
'  constitution.      The    nation   was   at 

*  that  time  united  in  that  opinion,  all  but  tlie  cri- 

*  minal  part  of  it.     And  as  the  nation  joined  in 

*  the  judgment  of  their  disease,  so  they  did  in  the 
'  remedy.  They  saw  there  was  no  remedy  left 
'  but  the  last ;  and  when  that  remedy  took  place, 
'  the  whole  frame  of  the  government  was  re- 
'  stored  entire  and  unhurt.*  This  shewed  the 
'  excellent  temper  the  nation  was  in  at  that  time, 
'  that,  after  such  provocations  from  an  abuse  of 
'  the  regal  power,  and  such  a  convulsion,  no  one 
'  part  of  the  constitution  was  altered,  or  suffered 
'  the  least  damage  :  but,  on  the  contrary,  the 
'  whole  received  new  life  and  vigour.' 


The  Tory  counsel  for  Dr.  Sacheverel  having  in- 
sinuated, that  a  great  and  essential  alteration  in 
the  constitution  liad  been  wrouglit  by  the  Revolu- 
tion, Sir  Joseph  JekyI  is  so  strong  on  this  point, 
that  lie  takes  fire  even  at  the  insinuation  of  his 
being  of  such  an  opinion. 

. ..!  /  ^'^"^  "■''  '^''^  *"-^' '"  ^™'h  3nd  substance,  and  in  a  cnn- 
_  stitiitional  iiifht,  a  revolution,  not  made,  but  prevented.  We 
took  solid  securities;  we  settled  doubtful  questions;  we  cor- 
reeled  anomalies  in  our  law.  In  the  stable,  fundamental  parts 
or  our  const  I  tu  I  ion,  we  made  no  revolution;  no.  nor  anv  alte- 
ration  at  all.  We  did  not  impair  the  monarchy.  Perhaps  it 
miBht   be  shewn  that  we  strengthened  it  vcrv  considerably. 


SIR    JOSEPH  JEKTL. 

'  If  the  doctor  instructed  his  coun- 
'  sel  to  insinuate  that  there  was  an; 
'  innovation  in  the  ctmttitutun 
'  wrought  by  the  Revolution,  it  is  a, 
'  his  crime.  The  Revolutimi  did  n 
'  any  innovation  ;  it  was  a  restore 
*  ancient  fundamental  constitution  < 
'  dom,  and  giving  it  its  proper  force  i 


The  solicitor  general.  Sir  Robert  J 
guishes  expressly  the  case  of  the  Rev< 
its  principles,  from  a  proceeding  at  ■ 
the  part  of  the  people,  to  change  ti 
constitution,  and  to  firame  a  new  govt 
themselves.  He  distinguishes  it  witJ 
care  from  the  principles  of  regicide,  ai 
can  ism,  and  the  sorts  of  resistance  com 
the  doctrines  of  the  church  of  Engi 
which  ought  to  be  condemned  by  the  d 
all  churches  professing  Christianity. 

MR.   SOLICITOR  GENERAL,  SIR   ROBEKT 

'  The  resistance  at  the  Revolution,  g, 
which  was  founded  in  unavrndahle  i* 
necessity,  could  be  no  defence  to  a  a 
man  that  was  attacked  for  asserting  *" 
that  the  people  might  cancel  their  aHt[ 
pleasure,  or  dethrone  and  murder  tk 
reign  by  a  judiciary  sentence.  For  it  ( 
be  inferred  from  the  lawfulness  of  resis 
a  time  when  a  total  subt^ersion  of  th> 
ment  both  in  church  and  state  vas  i 
that  a  people  may  take  up  arms,  and  < 
sovereign  to  account  at  pleasure ;  and.i 
since  the  Revolution  could  be  of  no  s 
giving  the  least  colour  for  assertimj 
wicked  principle,  the  doctor  could  nev 
to  put  it  into  the  mouths  of  these  new  f 
and  new  politicians,  for  a  defence ;  m 
his  opinion,  tliat  the  resistance  at  the  ^ 
Revolution  can  bear  any  parallel  > 
with  the  execrable  murder  of  the  r 
royal  martyr,  so  justly  detested  hu  ^ 
the  whole  nation. 

Mt  is  plain  that  the  doctor  is  not 
for  preaching  a  general  doctrine,  an( 
the  general  duty  of  obedience,  but  foi 
against  an  excepted  case  after  he  kn: 
exception.  He  is  not  impeached  foi 
the  general  doctrine  of  obedience,  at 
illegality  of  resistance  upon  any  pre 
soever  ;  but  because,  having  first  la 
general  doctrine  as  trtte,  without  an' 
he  states  the  excepted  case,  iht'  Rt 

The  nation  kept  the  same  ranks   the  same  rt 

privileges,  the  same  fVanchivs,  the  same  rule*  * 

same  subordinations,  the  samo  order  in  the  Saw 

and  in  the  ma^istrary ;  the  same  Ir.rrts,  the  wni 

'  same  corporations,  the  s.ime  electors."'    Mr.  H* 

the  hoiur  of  commont.'Mh  i-Vbruaty  17<>0      It  anpt 

he  coincides  in  every  thing  with  Sir  Joseph  Jrk\! 
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terms,  as  an  ubjection  ;  and  then  assum- 
the  consideration  of  that  excepted  case,  de- 
there  was  any  resistance  in  the  Hevohition  ; 
asserts,  that  to  impute  resistance  to  the  Revo- 
Dn,  would  cast  black  and  odious  colours  upon 
This  is  not  preacfiing  the  doctrine  of  uon- 
tance,  in  the  ijeneral  terms  used  Uv  the  homi- 
and  the  fathers  of  the  church,  where  cases 
ecessity  niay  be  understood  to  be  excepted  bff 
iri/  impticntion,  as  the  connsel  have  allowed; 
is  preachmg  directly  against  llie  resistance 
lie  Revolution,  which,  in  the  course  of  this 
late,  has  been  all  along  admitted  to  Le  neces- 
ffg^.^   '  sary  and  just,  and  ran  have  no  other 
t     in-   ♦  meaning;  than  to  bring  a  dishonour 
ui         '  upon  tiie  Revolution,  and  an  odium 
Ml  the   •  uprin    those    great    and    illustrious 
'  persons,  those  friends  to  the  nwn- 
;y  and  the  church,  that  assisted  in  brinyimj 
^Aout.     F'or   had   the   doctor    intended   any 
else,  he  would  have  treated  the  case  of  the 
ution   in    a  different   manner,    and    have 
the  true  and  fair  answer;  he  would 

*  have  said,  that  the  resistance  at  the 
,j^^   '  Revohition  was  of  absolute  neces- 

*)r.   *  sity,  and  the  only  vieans  left  to  re- 
constitution  ;   and  must  therefore   be 
an  excepted  case,  and   could  never 
within   the    reach    and   intention  of  the 
[1  doctrine  of  the  church, 
our  lordships  take  notice  on  what  grounds 
doctor  continues  to  assert  the  same  position 
answer.     But  is  it  not  most  evident,  thut 
itieral  exhortations  to  be  met  witli  in  the 
iiiesof  the  church  of  England,  and  ^uch  like 
tions  in  the  statutes  of  the  king^dom,  are 
t  only  as  rules  for  the  civil  obedience  of  the 
t  to  the  legal  administration  of  the  supreme 
iu   ordinary    cases  ^     And    tl   is  eoually 
,  to  coufctrue  any  words  in  a  positive  law  to 
le  the  destruction  of  the  whole,  as  to  ex- 
that  king,  lords,  and  commons  should,  in 
terms  of  law,  declare  such  an  ultimate 
<t  a$  the  right  of  resistance,  at  u  time  when 
case  supposes  that  the  force  of  all  laws  is 

Bb-       *  The   commons  must  always   re- 

'  sent,   with   the   utmost   detestation 

of  '  and  abhorrence,  every  position  that 

,t  *  mav  shake  the  authority  of  that  act 

*  of  piirliament,  whereby  the  crown  i* 
upon  her  mstjesty,  and  whereby  the  lords 

Htual  and  temporal  and  commons  do,  in  the 
of  all  the  people  of  Emjland,  most  hum- 
]antl fiiit hfully  submit  themsrlves,  their  hetrs 

posterities,  to  her  majesty,  which  this  ge- 
principlc  of  absolute  non-resistance  must 

inly  «hake. 
for,  if  the  resistance  at  the  Revolution  was 

il,  the  Revolution  settled  in  usurpation,  and 
['act  can  have  no  greater  force  and  authority, 

an  act  passed  under  an  usurper. 

id  the  commons  take  leave  to  observe,  that 

•  See  Refltfctions,  |x  40^  4M. 
'2    L  •> 


'  the  autliority  of  the  parliamentary  settlement  is 

*  a  matter  of  tlie  greatest  consequence  to  maintain, 

*  in  a  case  where  the  hereditary  right  to  the  crown 

*  is  contested. 

'  ]t  appears  by  the  several  instances  mentioned 
'  in  the  act  declaring  the  rights  and  liberties  of  tJie 

*  subject,  and  settling  the  succession  of  the  crown, 
'  that  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  there  was  a 
"  total  subversion  of  the  constitution  of  govem- 

'  ment  both  in  church  and  state,  which  is  a  case  < 
'  that  the  laws  of  England  could  nei^er  suppose^ 
'  provide  for,  or  have  in  view.' 


Sir  Joseph  JekyI,  so  often  quoted,  considered 
the  preservation  of  the  monarchy,  and  of  the 
rights  and  prerogatives  of  the  Crown,  as  essential 
objects  with  all  sound  \Vhig&;  and  that  they  were 
bound,  not  only  to  maintain  them  when  injured 
or  invaded,  but  to  exert  themselves  as  much  for 
their  re-establishment,  if  they  sliould  happen  to  be 
overthrown  by  popular  fury,  as  any  of  their  own 
more  immediate  and  popular  rights  and  privileges, 
if  the  latter  should  be  at  any  time  subverted  by 
the  Crown.  For  this  reason  he  puts  the  cases  of  tlie 
Revolution  and  the  Restoration  exactly  upon  th« 
same  fooling.  He  plainly  marks,  thul  it  was  the 
object  of  all  honest  men,  not  to  sacrifice  one  part 
of  tlie  constitution  to  another ;  and  much  more, 
not  to  sacrifice  any  of  them  to  visionary  theories 
of  the  rights  of  man  ;  but  to  preserve  our  whole 
inheritance  in  the  constitution,  in  all  its  members 
and  all  its  retations,  entire,  and  unimpaired,  from 
generation  to  generation.  In  tliis  Mr.  Burke  ex- 
actly agrees  with  him. 

SIR    JOSEPH   JEKYL. 

'  Nothing  is  plainer  than  that  the   What  are  tbe 
'  people  have  a  right  to  the  laws  and   pc'^^piV^  "* 
'  the    constitution.      This    right    the 
'  nation  hatli   asserted,   and   recovered  out  of  the  | 
'  hands  of  those  who  had  dispossessed  tliem  of  it 
'  at  several  times.     Tliere  are  of  this  two  famous 

*  instances  in  the  knowledge  of  the  present  age ; 
'  I  mean  that  of  the  Restoration,  um   Resiorauoti 

*  that  of  the  Revolution  ;  in  both  of  S^"""'"' 

*  these  great  events  were  tbe  regal 

'  power  and  the  rights  of  the  people  recovered. 

*  And  it  is  hard  tn  say  in   which  the    ,,     ,      , 

*  people  hare   the  greatest  interest :   .^i 

^  for  the  commons  are  sensible   that   \',  '} 

*  there  is  not  one  leoal  power  belonri-  tu«* .  rl.^Ml  uud , 
.  .  .  .1  "^1  A  At.  L  '  01  ihe«r own.  i 
'  tng  to  the  crown,  Itut  they  have  an 

'  interest  in  it  ;  and  I  doubt  not  but  they  will\ 

*  always  be  as  careful  to  support  the  rights  of 

*  the  crown  as  their  own  pririlrges.' 

The  other  Whig  managers  regarded  (as  he  did) 
the  overturnmg  of  tiie  monarchy  by  a  republican 
faction  witlt  the  very  same  horrour  and  detestation^ 
with  which  they  regarded  the  destruction  of  the 
privileges  of  tfie  people  by  an  arbitrary  mon- 
arch. 
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ME.   LSCBMXKS, 


coMttiiiUoo  SpraUng  of  our  constitutioii»  states 
I^^JgJ*^  it  as  *^a  oimitkatiqa  which  happily 
^hwMd li»  *  lecoveted  itsdf,  at  the  Restoration, 
*!*^  <iirom  the  confoaioiis  and  disorders 
'*  which  t^  horrid  and  detesteMie  frocetdings  of 

*  factum  and  MSwptOum  had  thrown  it  into, 
'  and  wfaich»  alter  muay  convuhttons  and  struggles^ 

*  was.  proyi^tially  sa^ed  at  the  late  happy  R«vo> 

*  lution ;  and,  by  many  good  laws  passed  since 
'  that  time,  standi  now  upon  a  firmer  foundation : 
'  tc^ther  with  the  most  comfortable  prospect  of 

*  $ecmiijf  to  allposteritjft  by  the  settlement  pf  the 

*  Crawn  ixi  the  prdlestant  line/ 


1  mean  now  to  shew  lliat  lite  Whigs,  (if  Sir  Jo- 
seph Jekyl  vras  one,)  and  if  he  spoke  in  coofortalty 
to  the  sense  of  the  Whi|^  house  of  commons  and 
ihe  Whig  ministry  who  employed  him,  did  care- 
fully guard  ag'ainst  any  presumption  that  m^ht 
arise  from  the  repeal  of  the  non -resistance  oath  of 
Charles  the  Second,  as  if,  at  the  Revolution,  the 
ancient  principles  of  our  government  were  at  all 
changed — or  that  republican  doctrines  were  ecmn- 
lenanced— or  any  aanction  pfiven  to  seditious  pro- 
ceedings upon  general  undefined  ideas  of  niisuoa- 
diict— or  for  chauging^  the  form  of  government — 
pr  ^  resistance  upon  any  other  ground  than  the 
weisaity  so  often  mentioned  for  the  purpose  of 
aelf'preseiTalion.  It  will  shew  still  more  clearly 
the  eijual  caie  of  the  then  Whigs,  to  prevent  either 
the  regal  power  from  being  swallowed  up  on  pre- 
tence of  popular  rights,  or  the  popular  rights 
from  bemg  destroyed  on  pretence  of  regal  prero- 
gatives. 

SIR   JOSEPH    JEKYL. 

Mischief  of  *  Further,  I  desire  it  may  be  consider- 

broachinff  an-  '  ed,  that  these  legislators  [the  legis- 
principtes.  *^*  '  lators  who  framed  the  non-resistance 
'  oath  of  Charles  the  Second]  were 
'  guarding  against  the  consequences  of  those  per- 
'  nicious  and  antimonarchical  principles,  which 
<  had  been  broached  a  little  before  in  this  nation ; 
'  and  those  large  declarations  in  favour  of  non- 
'  resistance  were  made  to  encounter  or  obviate 
'  the  mischief  of  those  principles ;  as  appears  by 

*  the  preamble  to  the  fullest  of  tliose  acts,  which 
'  is  the  militia  act,  in  the  13th  and  1 4th  of  King 

*  Charles  the  Second.    The  words  of  that  act  are 

'  these  :  And  during  the  late  usurped 
Two  cases  of     ^  ^  •'        , ,         .       i    , 

resintance,  one     governments,  many  evil  and  rebel- 

ftKSfthl**  *  ?*'"*  principles  have  been  instilled 

other  the  *  into  the  minds  of  the  people  of  this 

»&:t!^     '  kingdom,  which  may  break  forth, 

'  unless  prevented,  to  the  disturbance 

*  of  the  peace  and  quiet  thereof:  Be  it  therefore 

*  enacted,  Sfc.     Here  your  lordships  may  see  the 

*  reason  that  inclined  those  legislators  to  express 
'  themselves  in  such  a  manner  against  resistance. 
'  They  had  seen  the  regal  rights  swallowed  up 


Mnder  the  jpretenee  «^  pemmimr  am** 
no  imputalicm  on  tliom  toat.  they  di 
foresee  a  ^vsle  diffwmU  caat»i  as  waa 
Rerolutran ;  wbei«»  wider  tbe  pcetei 
authority,  a  total  aabvenian  of  the  li 
subject  was  adTaocedl*  aad  is  a  maaE 
And  this  nny  serve  to  aiiair,  jdiat  it  i 
design  of  those  l^pislatnta  to  oiDodenni 
in  a  caae  of  abtohtie  mecetmty,  for 
Me  ooiM<«<«<MMh  idieii  die^  were  guard 
prindides  which  bad  ao  ladtdly  dotroy 

'  As  to  the  truth  of  tibe  dcx^rhie  in 
this  declaration  whicb.  waa  repesied, 
/  will  oAmt  it  to  be  a»  true  as  ike 
doctor's  counsel  assert  it;  fAo^w,  ! 
withanex<»piionqfeeues«{fmeees-  | 
sitjf  i  and  it  was  not  wepeued  be-  | 
cause  it  was  ftJse  umderstamdmg  it  t 
with  that  re^riction  ;  but  it  was  re- 
pealed because  it  might  be  hatnpreted 
confined  sense,  atsi  i^Bchtttve  of  that  n 
and,  being  so  undentood»  wonld  re& 
justice  of  tbe  RevoUitioo  :  and  tfak  tl 
turehad  at  heart,  and  were  very  jeaJou 
by  this  repeal  of  that  dedaiatioD,  gave 
mentary  or  l€^;«dative  admonition,  agaii 
ing  this  doctrine  of  non-reastance  ts 
mited  sense'  —  — 

*  ThoH^  the  general  doctrine  of  ^ 
non-i'esistance ;  the  doctrine  of  the  t^ 
church  of  Englaind,  as  stated  in  her  SI 
homines  or  euewhere  delivered,  by  >>t| 
which  the  general  duty  of  subject  bs 
to  the  higher  powers  is  taught,  be  °°" 
owned  to  be,  as  unquestionably  it  i^ « 
and  wholesome  doctrine  ;  though  this 
doctrine  has  been  constantly  inculcated 
reverend  fathers  of  the  church,  dead  and 
and  preached  by  them  as  a  preserratire 
the  popish  doctrine  of  deposing  princes, 
the  ordinary  rule  of  obedience ;  and  tbo 
same  doctnne  has  been  preached,  man 
and  avowed  by  our  most  orthodox  and 
vines  from  the  time  of  the  Refomati( 
how  innocent  a  man  Dr.  Sacheverel  h: 
if  with  an  honest  and  well-meant  zeal 
preached  the  same  doctrine  in  the  sam< 
terms  in  which  he  found  it  delivered  by 
ties  of  Christ,  as  taught  by  the  homilie: 
reverend  fathers  of  our  church,  and,  in 
of  those  great  examples,  had  only  p 
general  duty  of  obedience,  and  the  il 
resistance,  without  taking  notice  of  s 
tion.* 


Another  of  the  managers  for  the  boo 
mons.  Sir  John  Holland,  was  not  lesa 
guarding  against  a  confusion  of  the  p 
the  Revolution,  with  any  loose,  geners 
of  a  right  in  the  individual,  or  even  in 
to  undertake  for  themselves,  on  any 
temporary  opinions  of  convenience  o 
ment,  any  fundamental  change  in  tb 
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ir  to  fabricate  a  new  government  for  tlicm- 
\  and  thereby  to  disturb  the  piiblick  peacf , 
t>  unsettle  the  ancient  constitution  of  this 

MR  JOHN    HOLLAND. 

*  The  commons  would  not  be  under- 

•  stooti,  as  if  they  were  pleading  for  a 

•  licentious  resislaiice  ;  as  if  subjects 

•  were  left  to  their  pood-will  t\nd  pica- 

•  sure,  when  they  are  to  fi/»c?/,  and 
lo  resist.  No,  my  lords,  they  ktuiw  they 
H^ed  by  all  the  ties  of  social  creatures 

Christians,  for  wrath  nud  ronsclcnce  sake, 
it  to  their  sovereign.  The  commons  do 
fcbet  humoursome  factious  arms  :  tlicy  aver 
i  to  be  rebellious.  But  yet  they  maintain, 
that  resistance  at  the  Revolution,  which  was 
tctssary,  was  lawful  and  just  from  that 
itity. 

ese  general  rules  of  obedience  may,  npon  a 
necessity,  admit  a  lawful  exception  :   and 
a  necessary  exception  we  assert  the  Revo- 
b  to  be. 

ij^^j^  *  Tis  with  this  view  of  necessity 
to  '  onlv,  absolute  nevessitu  of  preserv- 
mg^  our  laws,  liberties,  and  religion  ; 
•rith  this  limitation  that  we  desire  to  be 
oslood,  when  any  of  us  speak  of  resistance 
(neral.  The  necessity  of  tlie  resistance  at 
levoliition  was  at  that  time  obvious  to  evcrv 


tail  conclude  these  extracts  with  a  reference 
\  Prince  of  Orange's  declaration,  in  which 
fea  the  nation  tlie  fullest  assurance  that,  in 
terprisCf  he  was  far  from  the  intention  of  in- 
^Dg  any  chan(;e  whatever  in  the  fuiuUunen- 
ir  and  constitution  of  the  state.  Fie  con- 
1  the  object  of  his  entt'iprise,  not  to  be  a 
lent  for  furtfier  revolutions,  but  that  it  was 
fcat  end  of  his  expedition  to  make  siicli  revo- 
I,  so  far  as  Iniman  power  and  wisdom  could 
e,  unnecessary. 

Extract  from  the  Prince  of  Oranrfe'it 
Declaration. 

magistrates,  who  have  been  unjustly  turn- 
t,  snail  forthmtk  resume  their  former 
ymeniji,  as  well  as  alt  the  boroughs  of 
nd  shall  return  ajain  to  their  ancient  fjrr- 
ttions  and  charters  ;  and  more  particularly, 
the  ancient  charter  of  the  great  and  famous 
of  London  shall  be  again  in  force.  And 
the  writs  for  the  members  of  parliament  shall 
ddrened  tu  the  ftroper  oncers  according  to 

find  custom.' 

pd  for  the  doing  of  all  other  things,  which 
Ivfo  houses  of  parliament  f^liall  find  necessary 
be  pence,  honour,  and  safety  of  the  nation, 
■at  there  may  be  no  damjer  nf  the  notion's 
L  •  Declaration  oTRtgbL 


'  fulling,  ut  any  time  hereafter,  under  arbitrary 
'  government.' 

Extract  from  the  Prince  of  Orange's 
additional  Declaration. 

•  We  are  confident  that  no  persona  can  have 

*  such  hard  thoughts  of  us,  as  to  imagine  that  we 
'  have  any  other  design  in  this  undertaking,  than 

*  to  procure  a  settlement  of  the  religion  and  of  the 

*  liberties  and  properties  of  the  subjects,  upon  so 

*  sure  a  foundation,  that  there  may  be  no  danger 
'  of  the  nation's  relapsing  into  the  like  miseries  at 
'  any  time  hereafter.     And,  as  the  forces  that  we 

*  have  brought  along  with  us  are  utterly  dispro- 
'  portioned  to  that  wicked  design  of  conquering 
'  the  nation,  if  we  were  capable  of  intending  it ; 

*  so  the  great  numbers  of  the  princi- 

.  ^     .        "it.  1  .  al    <  l*riitcipal  no 

*  pal    nofntity  and  gentry,    tfiat  are    bllity  nnd Ren- 

'  men  of  eminent  onalitt/  and  estatc.'i,   V^',^,*^*}  "L 
''  .    '  ■'  .  '    fwu-d  In   the 

'  and  persons  of  known  integrity  and   rhurph  nnd 
'  zeal,  both  for  the  religion  and  go-    hiv^n'giUiSt 
'  tvmment   of    England,    many    of  *^*'  '^'''>'im  of 
'  them    also  being   distinguished  by 
'  their  constant  fidelity  to  the   Crown,  who  do 

*  both  accompany  us  in  this  expedition,  and  have 
'  earnestly  solicited  us  to  it,  wilt  cover  us  from  all 

*  such  malicious  insinuations.' 

In  the  spirit,  and,  ujion  one  occasion,  in  the 
words,*  of  this  declaration,  the  statutes  passed  in 
that  reign  made  such  provisions  for  preventing 
thes<'  dangers,  that  scarcely  any  thing  short  of 
combination  of  king,  lords,  and  commons,  for  tlie 
destruction  of  the  liberties  of  the  nation,  can  in 
any  probability  make  us  liable  to  similar  perils. 
In  that  dreadful,  and,  I  hope,  not  to  be  looked 
for  case,  any  o[)iiiJon  of  a  right  to  make  revolu- 
tions, grounded  on  this  precedent,  would  be  but  a 
poor  resource. — Dreadful  indeed  would  be  our 
situation. 

These  are  the  doctrines  held  by  the  Whigs  of 
the  Jievolution,  delivered  with  as  much  solemnity, 
and  as  authentically  at  least,  as  any  political  dog- 
mas were  ever  promulg^ated  from  the  beginning  of 
the  world.  If  there  be  any  diflerence  between 
their  tenets  and  those  of  Mr.  Burke,  it  is,  that  the 
old  Whigs  oppose  tljemselves  still  more  strongly 
than  he  does  asainsi  the  doctrines  which  are  now 
propagated  with  so  much  industry  by  those  who 
would  be  thought  their  successors. 

It  will  be  said  perhaps,  tliat  the  old  Whigs,  in 
order  to  guard  themselves  against  popular  odium, 
pretended  to  assert  tenets  contrary  to  those  which 
they  secretly  held.  This,  if  true,  would  prove, 
what  Mr.  Burke  has  unifonnly  a&sertetl,  that  the 
extravagant  doctrines  which  he  meant  to  expose, 
were  disagreeable  to  the  body  of  the  peo|)le ;  who, 
though  they  perfectly  abhor  a  desjxjtick  govern- 
ment, certainly  approached  more  nearly  to  the 
love  of  mitigated  monarchy,  than  to  any  thing 
which  bears  the  appearance  even  nf  the  l>cst  re- 
publick.  But  if  tliesc  old  Whig*  deceived  the 
people,  their  conduct  was  unaccountable  indeed. 
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They  exposed  their  power,  aa  every  one  conversant 
in  history  knows,  to  the  greatest  peril,  for  the  pro- 
pacriition  of  optnions  wlitch,  on  this  hypothesis, 
thpy  did  not  ]»old.  It  is  a  riew  krntl  of  martyr- 
dom. This  supposition  does  as  lillte  credit  to 
their  integrity  as  their  wisdom  :  it  makes  them  at 
once  hypocrites  and  fools.  I  think  of  those  great 
rneti  very  diflereutly.  I  hold  tliem  to  have  been, 
what  the  world  thought  them,  men  of  deep  under- 
standing, open  sincerity,  and  clear  honour.  How- 
ever,  be  that  matter  as  it  may,  what  these  old 
Whigs  pretended  to  be,  Mr.  Burke  is.  This  is 
orioiigh  for  him. 

I  do  indeed  admit,  llint,  thoiicrh  Mr.  Hurke  has 
proved  that  his  opinions  were  those  of  the  old 
Whig  party,  solemnly  dechired  by  one  house,  in 
effect  and  substance  by  both  houses  of  parliament, 
this  testimony  standing  by  itself  will  farm  no  pro- 
per defence  for  his  opinions,  if  he  and  the  old 
Whigs  were  both  of  them  in  the  wrong.  But  it 
is  his  present  concern,  not  to  vindicate  these  old 
Whigs,  but  to  shew  his  agreement  with  them. — 
He  appeak  to  them  as  judges :  he  does  not  vindi- 
cate them  as  culprits.  It  is  current  that  these  old 
]K)liticians  knew  little  of  the  rights  of  men  ;  that 
tliey  lost  their  way  bv  groping  about  in  the  dark, 
and  fumbling  among  rotten  parclimeuts  and  musty 
records.  Great  lights  tliey  say  are  lately  obtained 
in  the  world  ;  and  Mr.  Burke,  instead  of  slirowd- 
ing  him<;elf  in  exploded  ignorance,  ought  to  have 
taken  advantage  (jf  the  blaze  of  illumination  which 
has  been  spread  about  him.  It  may  lie  so.  The 
enthusiasts  of  this  time,  it  seems,  like  their  prede- 
cessors in  another  faction  of  fanaticism,  deal  tn 
lights. — Hudibras  pleasantly  says  to  them,  they 

"  Have  lights,  where  better  ei/ci  are  blind, 
"  Ai  pigt  urt  mid  to  sue  the  wind." 

The  autlior  of  the  Reflections  has  heard  a 
great  deal  concerning  the  modern  lights  ;  but  he 
l)as  not  yet  had  the  good  fortune  to  sec  much  of 
them.  He  has  read  more  than  be  can  justify  to 
any  thing  but  the  spirit  of  curiosity r  of  the  works 
of  these  illuminators  of  the  world.  He  has  learn- 
ed nothing  from  the  far  greater  number  of  them, 
than  a  full  certainty  of  their  sliallowness,  levity, 
pride,  petulance,  presumption,  and  ignorance. 
Where  the  old  authors  wliom  be  has  read,  and 
the  old  men  whom  he  has  conversed  with,  have 
left  him  in  the  dark,  he  is  ni  the  dark  still.  If 
others,  however,  have  obtained  any  of  this  extra- 
ordinary light,  they  will  use  it  to  guide  them  in 
their  researches  and  their  conduct.  I  have  only  to 
wish,  that  the  nation  may  be  fis happy  ami  as  pros- 
perous under  tlie  influence  of  the  new  light,  as  it 
has  been  in  the  sober  shade  of  ihe  old  obscurity. 
As  to  the  rest,  it  will  be  difficult  for  lite  author  of 
the  Reflections  to  conform  to  the  principles  of  the 
avowed  leaders  of  the  party,  until  they  appear 
otherwise  than  negatively.  All  we  can  gather 
from  them  is  this,  that  their  principles  are  diame- 
trically opposite  to  his.  This  is  all  that  we  know 
from  authority.  Their  negative  declaration  obliges 
me  to  have  recourse  to  the  books  which  contain 


positive  doctrmcs.     They  arc  indeed,  to  lho»  Mr. 
Burke  holds,  diametrically  opposite;   awl  if  t  Ii 
true,  (as  the  oracles  of  the  party  have  taad,  I 
hastily,)  that  their  opinions   differ  so 
should  seem  they  are  the  most  liltelj  u>  fi 
creed  of  tlie  modem  Whigs. 

I  have  stated  what  were  the  avowtd 
of  the  old  Whigs,  not  in  the  way  of  argiiDi 
narratively,     It  is  but  fair  to  »et  before  thf 
in  the  same  simple  manner,  the  sentineotl 
modern,  to  which  they  spare  neitlier  nainf 
pense  to  make  proselytes.     I  choose  thrm 
books  upon  which  most  of  that  indu^ry 
penditure  in  circulation  have  been  emplo^f 
choose  them  not  from   those   who  speaJc  vilk% 
politick  obscurity;  not  from  those  wbooOiivail- 
trovert  the  opinions  of  the  old  Whigs, 
vancing  any  of  their  own,   but   from  thoat 
speak  plainly  and  affirmatively.   The  Whi, 
may  make  his  choice  between  the  two  di 

Tlie  doctrine  then  propagated  by  these 
which  gentlemen  think    they  ought  to  be 
tender  in  discouraging,  as  nearly  as  po«bleu< 
own  words,  is  as  follows :  that  in  Great 
we  are  not  only  without  a  good  constitiitiei^l 
that  we  have  "  no  constitution."    Hial* 
"  it  is  much  talked  about,  no  suclt  thing  III 
"  stitution  exists  or  ever  did  exist;  iod 
"  quently  that  the  people  have  a  eonstitn^ 
"  to  form  ;  that  since  William  the  Coaqon 
"  country  has  never  yet  rtffcnerated  UttJf, 
"  therefore  without  a  constitution.    Thai 
"  it  cannot  be  produced  in  a  visible  fonn  ttarIB"' '^'e 
"  none.     That  a  constitution  is  a  thin"  mii-n^ 
"  to  government :  and  that  the  cor 
*'  country  is  not  the  act  of  its  gqietu 
"  a  people  constituting  a  government.  Tbif 
"  thinff  in  the  English  government  is  the 
*'  what  it  ought  to  be,  and  wliat  it  is  *wltt 
•'  England.     That  tlie  right  of  war  amf  prtrt 
'*  sides  in  a  metaphor  shewn  nt  thf  T<^ 
"  sixpence  or  a  shilling  a  piece. — Tftatit 
*'  not  where  the   right   resides,   wlici^ 
"  Crown  or  in  parliament.     War  is  iJm" 
*'  harvest  of  those  who  participntc  in  1^ 
*'  and  expenditure  of  publick  money,  f^ 
'*  portion  of  liberty  enjoyed  in  Engl**''  * 
*'  enough  to  enslave  a  country  mort  jip»*^ 
"  than  by  despotism." 

So  far  as  to  the  general  state  of  t^^■  f' 
sfif«itif>n. — As  to  our  house  of  lord; 
virtual  representatives  of  our  aristocnrt 
ground  and  pillar  of  security  to  tin-   " 
terest,  and  that  main   link   by  whn 
nected  with  the  law  and  the  Crown,  !>«- 
societies  are  pleased  to  tell  us,  that, "  •* 
"  view  aristocracy  before,  i-   '    '      ■*'''.  jk 
"  or  any  way  else,  domesti  ,  Llife^* 

"  still  a  monster.     That  aristociacy  lO 
"  one  feature  less  in  it^  connlenanot  tlM>^ 
**  has  in  some  other  countries;  it  did 
"  pose  a  body  of  hereditary  legisfadois^ 
'*  not  a  corporation  of  aristocracy  ;"—'•» 
seems  that  profound  legislator  V  drUft'^ 
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tl»e  house  of  peers.     "  Thai  it  is  kept 

family  tyranny  and  injustice — that  there 

I   an   unnatural  unfitness  in  aristocracy  to  be 

visl'.itors  for  a  notion — that  their  ideas  of  dis- 

■btitive  justice    arc    corrupted    at    the    very 

hrce  ;  tfiey  begin  life  by  trampling^  on  all  their 

anger  brothers  and  sisters,  and  rehitions  of 

try  kind,  and  are  taught  and  educated  so  to 

u — ^That  the  idea  of  an  hereditary  let^islator 

••s  absunl  as  an  hereditary  mathematician. 

fet  a  body  holding  themselves  iinacconutahle 

lany  body  ought  to  be  tnistetl  by  no  body — 

it  is  continuing  the  uncivilized  principles  of 

jenmu'nts  founded  in  contjuest,  and  the  base 

I  of  matt  having  a  property   in   man,   and 

erning  him  by  a  personal  right — that  aris- 

racy  has  a  tendency  to  degenerate  the  human 

cies,"  &c.  &c. 

to  our  law  of  primogeniture,  wliich  wilh 
nd  inconsiderable  exceptions  is  the  standing 
"  all  our  lauded  inheritance,  and  whicli  with- 
liestion  has  a  tendency,  and  1  think  a  most 
f  tendency,  to  preserve  a  character  of  eonse- 
fe,  weight,  and  prevalent  influence  over 
in  llie  whole  body  of  the  landed  interest, 
call  loudly  for  its  destruction.  They  do  this 
ilitical  reasons  that  are  very  manifttst.  They 
llie  confidence  to  say,  "  (hat  it  is  a  law  against 

R'  law  of  nature,  and  nature  herself  calls  for 
estruction.     Establish  family  justice,  and 
Plocracy  falls.     By  tlie  aristocratical  law  of 
iOg;eniturc'ship,  in  a  family  of  six  chiklren, 
are  exposed.      Aristocracy  has  never  but 
child.      The  rest   are  begotten  to  be  de- 
«td.     They  are  thrown  to  the  cannibal  for 
,  Jiud  the  natural  parent  prepares  tlie  un- 
ttul  repast." 

the  house  of  commons,  they  treat  it  far 
tlian  the  house  of  lords  or  the  Crown  have 
cr  treated.  Perhaps  they  thoutrht  they  bad 
r  right  to  take  this  amicable  freedom  with 
tfieirown  faniilv.  For  many  vears  it  has 
^^  perpetual  theme  of  their  invictive^. — 
«rY,  insult,  usurpation,"  are  amongst  the 
^-vue*  ihey  bt-stow  upon  it.  They  damn  it 
»  WasB,  by  declaring  '*  that  it  does  not  ari.se 
•■^  the  inherent  rights  of  the  people,  as  the 
C>«ial  Assembly  does  in  France,  and  whose 
^  designates  its  original." 
y^^c  charters  and  corporations,  to  whose 
^^  few  years  ago,  these  gentlemen  were  so 
JJ^gly  alive,  they  say,  "  that  when  the  people 
"*  «igland  come  to  reflect  upon  them,  they 
ike  France,  annihilate  tiiose  badges  of  op- 
,  Uioae  traces  of  a  conquered  nation." 
our  monarchy,  they  had  formerly  been 
nder  of  that  branch  of  the  constitution, 
a  good  reason.  The  laws  had  jruarderl 
all  seditious  attacks  upon  it,  with  n  greater 
of  flrictncss  and  severity.  Tlie  tone  ctf 
tleroen  is  totally  altere<i  since  the  Frenrh 
lion.  They  now  declaim  as  vehemently 
the  monarchy,  as  on  former  occasions  they 
rouslv  flattpied  and  soothed  it. 


**  When  we  survey  the  wrelcheil  condiliun  of 
man  under  the  monarchical  and  hereditary  sys- 
'  terns  of  government,  dragged  from  his  home  by 
one  power,  oi  driven  by  another,  and  impover- 
ished by  taxes  more  than  by  enemies,  it  becomes 
evident  that  those  systems  are  bad,  and  that  a 
general  revolution  in  the  principle  and  con- 
struction of  govfrnment  is  ueeessiiry. 
"  What  is  government  more  than  the  manage- 
ment of  the  affairs  of  a  nation  ?  It  is  not,  and 
from  its  nature  cannot  be.  the  properlv  of  any 
particular  man  or  family,  but  of  the  whole  com- 
munity, at  whose  expencc  it  is  siipfjorted ;  and 
though  by  force  or  contrivance  it  has  been 
usurped  into  an  inheritance,  the  usurpation  can- 
not alter  tlie  right  of  things.  Sovereignty,  a* 
a  matter  of  right,  appertains  to  the  nation  only, 
and  not  to  any  individual  ;  and  a  natiun  has  at 
all  times  an  inherent  indefeasible  right  to  abo- 
lish any  form  of  government  it  finds  incon- 
venient, and  establish  sueh  as  accords  with  tts 
interest,  disposition,  and  happiness.  The  ro- 
mantick  and  barbarous  distinction  of  men  into 
kings  and  subjects,  though  it  may  suit  the  con- 
dition of  courtiers,  cannot  that  of  citizens  :  and. 
is  exploded  by  tlie  principle  upfui  which  go-' 
vernmenls  are  now  founded.  Every  citizen 
is  a  member  of  the  sovereignty,  and,  as  such, 
can  acknowledge  no  personal  subjection;  and 
his  obedience  can  be  only  to  the  laws." 


Warmly  recommending  to  us  the  example 
France,   where   tliey  have  destroyed   monarchy," 
they  say — 

*'  Monarchical  sovereignty,  the  enemy  of  man- 
"  kind,  and  the  source  of  misery,  is  abolished;] 
"  and  sovereignty  itself  is  restored  to  its  naturs' 
'"•  and  original  plate,  the  nation.     Were  this  thfti 
"  case    throughout    Europe,  tiic   cause   of  wars 
'•  would  be  taken  away." 


"  But,  after  all,  what  is  this  metaphor  calle*!  a 
Crown,  or  rather  what  is  monarchy  ?  Is  it  a 
thing,  or  is  it  »  name,  or  is  it  a  fniud  ?  Is  it 
*  a  contrivance  of  human  wi.sdom,'  or  of  human 
craft,  to  obtain  money  from  a  nation  under 
specious  pretences  ?  Is  it  a  thing  necessary  to 
a  nation  ?  If  it  is,  in  what  does  that  necessity 
consist,  what  services  does  it  perform,  what  is 
its  business,  and  what  are  its  merits  ^  Dotli  tlie  i 
victue  consist  in  the  mttaphor,  or  in  tlie  man  ? 
Doth  the  giildsmitli  that  makes  the  cmwn  make 
the  virtue  also  ?  Doth  it  operate  like  Fortu- 
natus's  wishing  cap,  or  Harle'juin's  wooden 
Kword  ?  Doth  it  make  a  man  a  conjuror  ?  In 
fine,  what  is  it  ?  It  appears  to  Ih^  a  something 
going  much  out  of  fttshion,  fhlling  into  ridicule,, 
and  rejected  in  some  coiintrirs  both  as  unnc- 
cessarv  and  expensive.  In  America  it  is  con- 
sidered as  an  absurdity  :  and  in  I'rancc  it  has 
so  far  declined,  that  the  gootlnes*  of  the  man, 
and  the  respect   for  his  personal  character,  are 
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the  only  tliipgi  that  piewrro  the  appi?arance  of 
ks  eziBtence." 


f*Mr.  Btuke  taUca  ahoist  what  hr  <^'^il9  ^n 
'Vhered^ary  cfowp,  aa  if  k  were  a«i&e  protlito- 
"  tion  <rf  Nature ;  or  as  ii^  Uke  Thae,  it  had  a 
"  power  to  opiate,  not  only  indepenflc^ttUy,  but 
**j^  apite  of  man:  or  as  if  it  were  e  tiling  or  n 
**  .aabject  uniYersally  consented  to.  Alas !  it  baa 
**  none  of  tfaoae  jpropertiee,  but  is  the  reverse  of 
**  ih^m  all.  It  IS  a  thing  in  imagbatioo,  tlie 
^'  inopriety  of  which  is  more  diaB  doubted,  and 
*'  the  U|^ity  of  whidi  in  a  few  years  will  '^- 
"  denied." 


be 


"  of  man  were  hut  imperfeclSy  midftiitai 
"  Revoltilioo  ;    for,  ctrtain  it  is,  tiattk 
"  which  tlia^t  pArliitmeoi  ^t  up  bvojtfufta 
"  by  cielefatioii  it  had  it  not.  und  oiuliliiotJbi 
*'  ii,  becau&e  none  could  giw  it)  ow  ikjam 
"  utid  freedom  of  posierity  for  fvpr,  »wirffc 
"  same  tyratuiical  utifuuiidcd  kind  vhirUiin 
"  attempted  to  set  up  o>cr  the  paHiiimrni  ud  • 
**  nation,  and  for  which  lie  wim  tipciloj,  Tk    n 
"  only  difference  is.  (for  in  priacipte  ibriili    || 
"  nott)  that  the   one    was   an  uiuqwr  g'fi  k 
*'  hving:,  and  the  other  over  die  uijibtm.;  tadi 
"  the  one  has  no  better  antliorrty  t«  duuit 
"  than  the  other,  both  of  tliero  rourt  U  f^p* 
"  nuU  and  void,  and  of  no  ttfecL' 


"  If  I  ask  the  farmer,  the  muiufeicturer,  the 
"  merchant,  the  tradesman,  and  down  throuj^h 
**  aP  the  occupatrons  of  life  to  the  common  k- 
**  hornet f  what  service  monarchy  is  to  him  ?  ht 
"can  give  me  no  answer.  If  I  ask  him  what 
'*  monarchy  is,  he  beUeves  it  is  sometliing  like  a 
"  niiieeuie." 


**  The  French  constitution  sa^.  That  the  right 
**  of  war  and  peace  is  in  the  nation.  Where  else 
*'  should  it  reside,  but  in  those  who  are  to  pay  the 
^*  expence  ? 

*'  In  England,  this  right  is  said  to  reside  in  a 
"  metaphoTf  shewn  at  the  Tower  for  gixpence  or 
**,  a  iluiling  a  piece :  so  are  the  lions ;  and  it  would 
^*  be  a  step  nearer  to  reason  to  say  it  resslded  in 
*'  them,  for  any  inanimate  metaphor  is  no  more 
"  than  a  hat  or  a  cap.  We  can  all  see  the  absurdity 
"  of  worshipping  Aaron's  molten  calf,  or  Nebu- 
**  chadnezzar's  golden  image ;  but  why  do  men 
*'  continue  to  practise  themselves  the  absurdities 
"  they  despise  in  others  ?" 

The  Revolution  and  Hanover  succession  had 
been  objects  of  the  highest  veneration  to  tlie  old 
Whigs.  They  thought  them  not  only  proofs  of  tho 
sober  and  steady  spirit  of  liberty  which  guided 
their  ancestors,  but  of  their  wisdom  and  provident 
care  of  posterity. — The  modern  Whigs  have  quite 
other  notions  of  these  events  and  actions.  They 
do  not  deny  that  Mr.  Burke  has  given  truly  the 
words  of  the  acts  of  parliament  which  secured  the 
succession,  and  the  just  sense  of  then).  Tliey 
attack  not  him  but  the  law. 

"  Mr.  Burke  (say  they)  has  done  some  service, 
"  not  to  his  cause,  but  to  his  country,  by  bring- 
"  ing  those  clauses  into  publick  view.  They  serve 
"  to  demonstrate  how  necessary  it  is  at  all  limes 
"  to  watch  against  the  attempted  encroachment 
"  of  power,  and  to  prevent  its  running:  to  excess. 
"It  IS  somewhat  extraordinary,  that  the  offence 
"  for  which  James  II,  was  expelled,  that  of  setting' 
"  up  power  by  assumption,  should  be  re-actcd, 
"  under  another  shape  and  form,  by  the  parlia- 
*'  ment  that  expelled  him.    It  shews  that  the  right* 


"  As  tlie  estimation  of  all  tliins:?  b  h 
"  parison,  the  Revolution  of  1688,  howiafa 
"  circumstances  it  may  have  beencjalldl 
"  its  value,  will  find  its  level.  It  istlna^ 
*'  wane  ;  eclipsed  by  tlie  enlargin|rorh«i 
"  and  tlie  luminous  Revolutions  of  Kruaad 
"  Krance,  In  less  than  finolher  rctttun.i4 
"  go,  as  well  a*  Mr.  Burke's  lahf>un, '  w 
••  family  vault  of  all  the  Capulet^.'  itfMfc*' 
"■  then  ncarccly  believe  that  a  covntrf, 
"  itself  free ^  would  send  to  Hollaiul  Jmt^ 
"  and  I'loibe  him  v-^ith  power,  on  ^rpir a| 
"  thetftselves  in  fear  of  him,  and  tfirtkiMd^ 
"  (I  mittion  strrliay  a  year  for  letfre  toiM 
"  themselves  and  their  postrritg,  iHt  hm^ 
"  fivtfl  iiond-tromea  for  ever." 

'*  Mr.  Burke  huving  said  that  the  kinf  U 
**  his  crown  in  coateinpt  of  the  rfwiff  <'^' 
"Revolution  Society,  who  individuiilii  t*  i 
"  lectively  have  not"  (as  most  ecrt*inlii ibT^ 
not)  **  a  vote  for  a  king  amongst  iheni/'tkejll 
occasion  from  thence  to  infer  that  tk  ka?« 
does  not  hold  hb  crown  by  electiiQU,  4»ftB* 
people.  ' 

"  The  king  of  England,"  says  be,  "  Wi' 
"  crown  (for  it  does  not  belong  to  the  uitnt' 
"  cording  to  Mr.  Burke)  in  contempt  of  thtdi 
*'  of  the  Revolution  Society."  &c. 


"  As  to  who  is  king  in  England  ot  cW 
or  whether  there  is  an j  king  ai  all,  or  »t 
the  people  choose  a  Cherokee  chief,  as  a  Hi 
hussar  for  a  king,  it  iis  not  m  tnaOK  I 
trouble  myself  about — be  that  to  ikMi 
but  witli  respect  tu  the  doctrine.  »  ii 
relates  to  tlic  rights  of  men  and  naiiiani,  i 
abominable  as  any  tiling  e^-er  uttered 
most  enslaved  country  und«r  bravt^i,  W 
it  sounds  worse  tu  my  eair,.  by  not  tnii^ 
tomed  to  hear  such  despotistn,  than  vhA 
to  the  ear  of  another  person,  1  am  Ml  i 
a  judge  of;  but  of  its  a.bominab!<:  atm 
am  at  no  loss  to  judge." 
These  societies  of  modem  Wli^  pad 
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ftii  it  can  e:o.  In  ordpr  to  prepare 
e  people  for  treason  and  rebellion, 
the  kin^  ns  tainted  with  principles 
om  the  rircumstance  of  his  having 
remiany.     In  direct  dt  fiaiu'e  of  the 

truth,  ihoY  describe  his  ^overn- 
K  a  despotism  ;  wherens  it  is  a  free 
t  which  the  states  of  the  electorate 
'in  the  [government ;  and  this  pri- 
»r  been  iid'rintred  by  the  kin";,  or, 
ird  of,  by  any  of  his  predectssors, 
m  of  the  electoral  dominions  has 
!e  controul,  both  from  the  laws  of 
1  from  the  privileges  of  the  country. 
IS  the  king;  enjoys  as  elector,  have 
iren tally  exercised,  and  tlie  calum- 
icandaloiis  societies  have  not  been 
a  single  complaint  of  oppression. 
'.  Burke  gays  that  '  his  majesty's 
iicceasors,  each  in  their  time  and 
•ome  to  the  crown  with  the  same 
ihiir  choice  willi  which  his  majesty 
d  to  that  he  wears,'  it  is  saving;  (oo 
to  the  humblest  individual  in  the 
rt  of  whose  daily  labour  j^es  to- 
it^  up  the  million  sterling  a  year, 
onntry  jjives  the  person  it  styles  a 
nment  with  insolence,  is  despotism  : 
mtempt  is  added,  it  becomes  worse  ; 
jr  contempt,  is  the  excess  of  slavery. 
»cf  Government  comes   from  Ger- 

reminds  me  of  what  one  of  the 
joldiers    told    me,  who   was    taken 

the  Americans  in  the  late  war: 
he,  •  America  is  a  fine  free  country, 
e  people's  fiB;htinu  for  ;  I  know  the 
'  knowing  my  own  :  in  my  country, 
e  saifs.  Eat  straw,  we  eat  straw.' 
it  country,  thought  I,  be  it  England, 
,  whose  liberties  are  to  be  proteeted 

principles  of  tjovernment,  nnd 
'runswick  ! " 


iwhal  curious  to  observe,  that  al- 
leople  of  Eniiland  have  been  in  the 
kinpr  about  kin«r^,  it  is  always  a 
c  of  kings  :  hating  foreigners,  yet 
r  them. —It  ia  now  the  hou&e  of 
►tie  of  the  petty  tribes  of  Germany." 


ment  be  what  Mr.  Burke  describes 
vance  of  human  wisdom,'  I  might 
wisdom  wail  at  such  a  low  ebb  in 
at  it  was  become  necessary  to  ini- 
Holhind  and  from  Hanover  ?  Rut 
icouiitry  the  justice  to  say,  that  was 
g  and  even  if  it  was,  it  mistook  the 
f  wisdom  of  every  country,  when 
rted,  ii  sufBcJent  for  all  its  ptirpuscs; 
«/</  erist  HO  more  reitl  occasion  in 
haife  tint  fur  a  Dutch  Studt holder, 
Cb«  fi1|hu  or  Mm,  recommoiKled  by  the  scvc* 


"  or  a  German  Elector,  than  there  was  in  America 
"  to  have  done  a  similar  thinp^.  If  a  country  does 
"  not  understand  its  own  affairs,  how  is  aforeiE^ncr 
"  to  understand  them,  who  knows  neither  its  hiwa. 
"  its  manners,  nor  its  lanejuafje?  If  there  exisled 
*'  a  man  so  transcendently  wise  above  all  others, 
"  that  his  wisdom  was  necesSMry  to  instruct  a  na- 
"  tion,  some  reason  might  be  offered  for  monarchy; 
"  but  when  we  cast  our  eyes  about  a  country,  and 
"  observe  how  every  part  understands  its  own 
"  affairs  ;  and  when  we  look  nround  the  world, 
"  and  see  that,  of  all  men  in  it,  the  race  of  kiu'j^s 
"  are  the  most  insignificant  in  capacity,  our  reason 
"  cannot  fail  to  ask  us— What  are  those  men  kept 
"  for  ?■** 


These  are  the  notions  which,  under  the  idea  of 
VVhis:  principles,  several  persons,  and  among  them 
persons  of  no  mean  mark,  have  associated  them- 
selves to  propagate.  I  will  not  attempt  in  the 
smallest  degree  to  refute  them.  This  will  pro- 
bably be  done  (if  such  writings  shall  be  thought 
to  deserve  any  other  than  the  refutation  of  crimi- 
nal justice)  by  others,  who  may  think  witli  Mr. 
Burke.     He  has  performed  his  part. 

I  do  not  wish  to  enter  very  much  at  large  into 
the  discussions  which  diverge  and  ramify  in  all 
ways  from  this  productive  subject.  But  there  is 
one  topick  upon  which  I  hope  I  shall  be  excused 
in  going  a  little  beyond  my  design.  The  factions, 
now  so  busy  amongst  us,  in  order  to  divest  men 
of  all  love  for  their  country,  and  to  remove  from 
their  minds  all  duly  with  regard  to  the  state,  en- 
deavour to  propagate  an  opinion,  that  (he  people, 
in  forming  their  commonwealth,  have  by  no  means 
parted  with  their  power  over  it.  This  is  an  im- 
pregnable citadel,  to  which  these  gentlemen  retreat 
whenever  thev  are  pushed  by  the  battery  of  laws 
and  usages,  and  positive  coni'entions.  Indeed  it 
is  such  and  of  so  great  force,  that  all  tliey  have 
done,  ill  defending  their  outworks,  is  so  much  time 
and  labour  thrown  away.  Discuss  any  of  (heir 
schemes — their  answer  is — It  is  tlje  act  of  the 
people,  and  that  is  sufRcient.  Are  we  to  deny  to 
a  majority  nf  the  people  the  right  of  altering  even 
the  whole  fran»o  of  their  society,  if  such  should  be 
their  pleasure  '  They  may  change  it,  say  litey, 
from  a  monarchy  to  a  republick  io-day,  and  to- 
morrow back  again  from  a  republick  to  a  mo- 
narchy :  and  so  backward  and  forward  as  oflen 
as  they  like.  They  are  mastein  of  the  common- 
wealth ;  because  in  substance  they  are  themselves 
the  commonwealth.  The  French  Revolution,  say 
they,  was  the  act  of  the  majority  of  the  people ; 
and  if  tl»e  majority  of  any  other  people,  the  people 
of  England  for  instance,  wish  to  make  the  same 
change,  they  have  the  same  right. 

Just  the  same  undoubtedly.  That  is,  none  at 
all.  Neither  the  few  nor  the  many  have  a  right 
to  act  merely  by  their  will,  in  any  matter  con- 
nected with  duty,  trust,  engagcmrnt,  or  obliga- 
tion. The  constitution  of  a  country  being  once 
rsltoruMcj. 
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settled  upon  some  compact,  tacit  or  expressed, 
there  is  no  power  exisiiny;-  of  force  to  alter  it, 
wiiliout  the.  breach  of  the  covenant,  or  the  con- 
sent of  all  the  parties.  Such  is  llie  nature  of  a 
contract.  And  the  votes  of  a  ninjoriiy  of  tlie 
people,  whatever  tlieir  infamous  flatterers  may 
teach  in  order  to  corrupt  their  minds,  cannot  alter 
the  moral  any  more  than  they  can  aher  Uie  phy- 
sical essence  of  thins^s.  The  people  are  not  to  be 
taught  to  think  liphily  of  their  engagements  to 
their  govemours  ;  else  they  teach  governours  to 
think  lightly  of  their  engagements  towards  them. 
In  that  kind  of  game  in  the  end  the  people  arp 
Bure  to  be  losers.  To  flatter  tlieni  into  a  con- 
tempt of  faith,  tnilli,  and  justue,  is  to  rum  lliem  ; 
for  in  these  virtues  consist  their  whole  safety. 
To  flatter  any  man,  or  sny  part  of  mankind,  in 
any  description,  by  asserting,  that  in  engagements 
he  ur  they  are  free  whilst  imv  other  human  crea- 
ture is  bound,  is  nltimately  to  vest  the  rule  of 
morality  tn  the  pleasure  of  those  who  ought  to  be 
rigidly  submitted  to  it;  to  subject  the  sovereign 
reason  of  the  world  to  the  caprices  of  weak  and 
giddy  men. 

But,  as  no  one  of  us  men  can  dispense  with 
publick  or  private  faith,  or  with  any  other  tie 
of  moral  obligation,  so  neither  can  any  number 
of  us.  The  number  engaged  in  crintes,  instead 
of  turnitjg  them  into  laudable  acts,  only  augments 
the  quantity  and  intensity  of  the  guilt,  I  um  well 
aware,  that  men  love  to  hear  of  their  power,  but 
have  an  extreme  disrelish  to  be  lohl  of  their 
duly.  This  is  of  course  ;  because  every  duty  is  a 
limitation  of  some  jwwer.  Indeed  arbitrary  power 
is  so  much  to  the  depraved  taste  of  the  vulgar,  of 
the  vtdgar  of  every  description,  that  almost  all 
the  dissensions,  which  lacerate  the  commonwealth, 
are  not  concerning  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
to  be  exercised,  but  concerning  the  hands  in  which 
it  is  to  be  placed.  Somewhere  they  are  resolvj?t1 
to  have  it.  Whether  they  desire  it  to  be  vested 
in  the  many  nr  the  few,  depends  with  most  men 
upon  the  chance  which  they  imagine  tht*y  them- 
selves may  have  of  partaking  in  the  exercise  of 
that  arbitrary  sway,  in  the  one  mode  or  in  the 
other. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  teach  men  to  thirst  after 
power.  But  it  is  very  expedient  that  by  moral 
mstruction,  ihey  aliould  be  taught,  and  by  their 
civil  constitutions  they  should  !x'  compelled,  to 
put  many  restrictions  upon  the  immoderate  exer- 
cise of  it,  and  the  inordinate  desire.  The  best 
method  of  obtaining  these  two  great  points  forms 
the  important,  but  at  tlie  same  time  tlie  difliruU, 
problem  to  the  true  statesman.  He  thinks  of  the 
place  in  which  p<ililical  power  is  to  be  lodged, 
w'iih  no  other  attention,  than  as  it  may  render 
the  more  or  tlie  less  practicable,  its  salutary  re- 
straint, and  its  prudent  direction.  For  this  reason 
no  legislattir,  at  any  j>eri(id  uf  the  world,  has  will- 
ingly placed  the  seat  of  active  power  in  tlic  hands 
of  the  midtitude  :  because  there  it  admits  of 
no  controul,  no  regulation,  no  steady  direction 
whatsoever.     The  people  are  the  natural  controul 


on  authority ;  but  to  exercise  ai 
gether  is  contradictory  and  im 

As  tiie  exorbitant  exercise  of  f 
imder  popular  sway,  be  effectually 
other  great  object  of  political  arrai 
means  of  abating  an  excessive  dtnird 
such  a  state  still  worse  provided  for. 
cratick   commonwealtii   is  the  foodfi 
ambition.     Under  the  other  form*  it 
n)any  restraints.     Whenever,  iu  atdtes 
had  a  democratick  basis,  tlie  legisl 
deavoured  to  put  restraints  upo 
methods  were  as  violent,  as*  in  ll^ 
ineffectual :  as  violent  indeed  at  w 
jealous  despotism  cuuld   invent.    Tbei 
could  not  very  long  save  itself,  and  nii 
state  which  it  was  meant  to  guanl, 
tempts  of  ambition,  one  of  the  natun 
incurable  distempers  of  a  powerful  deal 

But  to  return  trom  this  short  digre4 
however  is  not  wholly  foreign  tn  ti*  i 
theeflect  of  the  will  of  the  majonty  upo 
or  the  existence  of  their  society.     1  < 
often  recommend  it  to  the  serious  coati 
all  men,  who  think  civil  society  lu  he 
province  of  moral  jurisdiction,  Uial  if 
It  any  duty,  it  is  not  subject  to  our  «i 
are    not   voluntary.     Duly   and   »ill 
contradictory  terms.     Now  though  d 
might  be  at  first  a  voluntary  act,  (whi( 
cases  it  undoubtedly  was,)  its  continunn 
a  permanent,  standing  covenant,  cuh'I 
the  society  ;  and  it  attaches  upon  cvtnr 
of  that  society,  without  any  fonnal  octo 
This  is  warranted  by  the  general  pnuiic 
out  of  the  general  sense  of  mankind 
out  tlieir  choice  derive  l)enefit*  from  du 
f  ion ;   without  their  choice  they  an?  siii 
duties  in  consequence  of  these  benefits: 
out  their  choice  they  enter  into  a  virtcin]  ( 
as  binding  as  any  that  is  actual.     LooJ 
the  whole  of  life  and  the  whole  sysleio  < 
Much  the  strongest  moral    ublig;itioD» 
as  were  never  the  results  of  our  option. 
that  if  no  supreme  ruler  exists.  *i»e  to' 
potent  to  enforce,  tlie  moral  law,  there i» 
lion  to  any  contract,  virtual  or  even  aotiul 
the  will  oif  prevalent  power.     On  that  h% 
let  any  set  of  men  be  strong  etiouL'li  h 
duties  at  defiance,  and  they  cease  t 
longer.     We  have  but  tJiia  one  apj 
resistible  power 

Si  grniis  humanum  ct  miirtalm  UaMbi^ 
At  tf'eralt'  Dcf  mrmons  fmmdi  «ff«f  i^ 

Taking  it  for  grantexi  that  I  do  not  *!< 
disciples  of  the  Parisian  philosophy,  I  Bi] 
that  the  awful  Author  of  our  twing  it*^ 
of  our  place  in  the  order  of  existrt 
having  disposed  and  marshalleti  >: 
tactick,  not  according  to  our  will,  bai  i 
to  his,  he  has,  in  and  by  tiiat  di»pMit 
subjected  us  to  act  the  pun  wliidi  Vcia 
place  assigned  us.     Wc  have  otibftMi 
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large,  which  are  not  in  consequence  of 

ial  voluntary  pact.     They  arise  from  Uie 

^  of  man  to  man,  and  the  relation  of  man  to 

'hich  relations  are  not  matters  of  choice. 

contrary,  the  force  of  all  the  pacts  which 

ir  into  with  any  particular  person,  or  num- 

pcrsons  amongst  nKiiikincf,  depends  upon 

ior  obligations.      In  some  case^  the  subor- 

! relations  are  voluntary,  in  others  they  are 

iry — but   the  duties  are    all    compulsive. 

e  marry,  the  choice  is  voluntary,  hut  the 

e  nol  matter  of  choice.  They  are  dictated 

nature  of  the  situation.     Dark  and  inscrut- 

the   ways  by   which  we  come  into  the 

The  instincts  which  p^ivc  rise  to  this  mys- 

process  of  nature  are  not  of  our  niijkin^f. 

of  physical  causes,  unknown  to  us,  per- 

knowablc,  arise  moral  duttes,  which,  as 

ble  perfectly  to  comprehend,  we  are  bound 

sably  to  perform.      Parents  may  not  be 

n;:  to  tlieir  moral  relation  ;   but  consent- 

ot,  ihcy  are  l>ound  to  a  lon^  train  of  bur- 

le  duties  towards  those   witli   whom  they 

er  made  a  convention  of  any  sort.    Chil- 

not  consenting  to  tlieir  relation,  but  thcjr 

I;,  williout  their  actual  consent,  binds  tlieni 

Uties ;  or  rather  it   implies  tlieir  consent, 

t  the  presumed  consent  of  every  rational 

t  is  in  unison  with  the  predisposed  order  of 

'    Men  come  in  that  manner  into  a  coni- 

with  the  social  state  of  their  parents,  en- 

mith  all  liie  benctits,  loaded  with  all  the 

©f  tljeir  situation.     If  the  social  ties  and 

lt5,   spun  out  of  those  physical   relations 

ire  the  elements  of  tlie  commonwealth,  in 

MM?s  Ix'gin,  and  alivay  continue,  indepen- 

Df  our  will,  so,  without  any  stipulation  on 

K  part,  are  we  bound  by  that  relation  catlcd 

tntry,  which  comprehends  (as  it  lias  been 

W)  "  all  llie  charities  of  all."*      Nor  are 

I  without  powerful  instincts  to  make  this 

I  dear  and  grateful  to  us.  as  it  is  awful  and 

B.      Our  country  is  not  a  thing  of  mere 

1  locality-     It  consists,  in  a  great  measure, 

Incient  order  into  which  we  are  born.     We 

1^  the  same  geographical  situation,  but  an- 

hintry ;  as  we  may  have  the  same  coun- 

lUiothcr  soil.     The  place  that  determines 

10  our  country  is  a  social,  civil  relation, 
are   the  opniions  of  the  author   whose 

efcnd.  I  lay  them  down  not  to  enforce 
n  otliers  by  dixputalion,  but  as  an  ac- 
his  proceeding;*.     On  them  he  acts  ;   and 

11  he  is  convinced  tliat  neither  he,  nor  any 
.vBumber  of  men,  have  a  right  (except 
"^    ity,  which  is  out  of  and    above   all 

impotes  than  bestows)  to  free  them- 

m  that  primary  cnsrag-ement  into  which 

*n  born  into  a  cummunity  as  much  con- 

ills  licine;  bom  into  it,  as  he  contracts  un 

4nalum  duahutCB  patrla  um  c(mpi«ctitur.    CIr. 

'    iitrtlri  •  iToimI  fumrnarT  orftU  thr  ott- 
.  und  hint  Hit  rrsiili  of  our  en«|o»ry  ; 


obligation  to  certain  parents  by  his  having  been 
derived  from  tlieir  bodies.  The  place  of  every 
man  determines  liis  duty.  If  you  ask.  Quern  le 
Deus  esse  jussit  ?  You  wilt  be  answered  when 
you  resolve  this  other  question,  Humuna  qua  parte 
iocatus  es  in  re  f  f 

I  admit,  indeed,  that  in  morals,  as  in  aJ|  tilings 
else,  difficulties  will  sometimes  occur.  Duties  will 
sometimes  cross  one  another.  Then  questions  will 
arise,  which  of  tliem  is  to  be  placed  in  subordina- 
tion ;  which  of  them  may  be  entirely  superseded  ? 
These  doubts  give  rise  lo  that  part  of  moral 
science  called  casuistry  ;  which,  though  necessary 
to  be  well  studioti  by  those  who  would  become 
expert  in  that  learning,  who  uim  at  becoming 
what,  1  think,  Cicero  somewhere  calls,  ftrt{jfice$ 
officiorttm  ;  it  requires  a  very  solid  and  discrimi- 
nating judgnieiit,  great  modesty  and  caution,  and 
much  sobriety  of  mind  in  the  handling ;  else  there 
is  a  danger  lliat  it  may  totally  subvert  tliose  offices 
which  it  is  its  object  only  to  methodize  and  recon- 
cile. Duties,  at  their  extreme  bounds,  are  drawn 
very  fine,  so  as  to  become  almost  evanescent.  In 
that  state  some  shade  of  doubt  will  always  rest  on 
these  questions,  when  they  are  pursued  with  great 
subtilty.  But  the  very  habit  of  staring  these  ex- 
treme cases  is  not  %'ery  laudable  or  safe  :  because, 
in  general,  it  is  not  right  to  turn  our  duties  into 
doubts.  Tliey  are  imposed  to  govern  our  conduct, 
not  to  exercise  our  ingenuity ;  and  therefore,  our 
opinions  about  them  ought  not  to  be  in  a  state  of 
flucluation,  but  steady,  sure,  and  resolved. 

Amongst  tliese  nice  and  tlierefore  dangerous 
points  of  casuistry,  may  be  reckoned  the  question 
so  much  agitated  in  the  present  hour — Whether, 
after  the  people  have  discharged  themselves  of 
their  original  power  by  an  habitual  delegation,  no 
occasion  can  possibly  occur  which  may  justify  Uie 
resumption  of  it  ?  This  question,  in  this  latitude, 
is  very  hard  to  affirm  or  deny :  but  I  am  satisfied 
that  no  occasion  can  justify  such  a  resumption, 
which  would  not  equally  authori;^e  a  dispensation 
with  any  other  moral  duty,  perhaps  witli  all  of 
them  together.  However,  if  in  general  it  be  not 
easy  to  determine  concerning  the  lawfulness  of 
such  devious  proceedings,  which  must  be  ever  on 
tlic  edge  of  crimes,  it  is  far  from  difficult  to  foresee 
the  perilous  consequences  of  the  resuscitation  of 
such  u  power  in  the  people.  The  practical  con- 
scquem^esof  any  political  tenet  go  a  great  way  in 
deciding  upon  its  value.  Pohtical  problems  do 
nol  primarily  concern  tnith  or  falsehood.  They 
relate  to  good  or  evil.  What  in  the  result  is 
likely  to  produce  evil,  is  politicully  false  :  that 
which  is  produc-live  of  good,  politically  true. 

Helipving  it  tlieri'fore  aqupslinn  at  least  arrluous 
in  tlie  theory,  and  in  the  practice  very  critical,  it 
would  Iwcome  us  to  ascertain,  as  well  as  we  can, 
uhat  form  it  i^  that  our  incantations  are  about  to 
call   up   fiom   darkness  atid   the  sleep  of  ages. 

Qut«  »itmm»t  ft  qniilnam  pietmri  f/iautmur  t  tinio 

(JUKi  rfiT/Hj'    il   ,.i,f.ri|Ui.    Mifilli-.  n.Tli*  r1  im«4«' 

Qui  ijiiW  ii«t»^r 

riiii 
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Wlieti  llie  supreme  aulhority  of  the  people  is  in 
fjupstion,  before  we  attempt  to  cxtenrj  or  to  con- 
fine it,  wc  oug;ht  to  fix  in  our  minds,  with  some 
degree  of  distinctness,  an  idea  of  wlmt  it  is  we 
mean,  when  we  say  tlie  PEOPLE. 

In  a  stale  of  ritiJe  nature  lliere  is  no  such  thino; 
as  a  people.  A  number  of  miii  in  tliemselves  have 
no  collective  capacity.  Tlie  idea  of  a  people  is  the 
idea  of  a  wirporatiun,  II  is  wholly  artificial;  and 
made  like  all  other  lcc;al  fictions  by  common  agree- 
ment. What  the  particular  nature  of  that  agree- 
menl  was,  is  collected  from  the  form  into  which 
the  particular  society  has  been  cast.  Any  other  is 
not  tfieir  covenant.  When  men,  therefore,  break 
up  the  original  compact  or  agreement  which  gives 
its  corporate  form  and  capacity  to  a  state,  they  are 
no  longer  a  people  ;  they  have  no  longer  a  corpo- 
rate existence  ;  they  have  no  longer  a  legal,  coac- 
tive  force  to  hind  within,  nor  a  claim  to  be  recog- 
nised abroad.  They  are  a  number  of  vague,  loose 
individuals,  and  nothing  more.  With  them  all  is  to 
begin  again.  Alas!  they  little  know  how  many  a 
weary  step  is  to  be  taken  before  they  can  form 
themselves  into  a  mass,  which  has  a  true,  politick 
personality. 

We  hear  much  from  men,  who  have  not  acquired 
their  hardness  of  assertion  from  the  profunclity  of 
their  thinking,  about  the  omnipotence  of  a  majo- 
rity, in  such  a  dissolution  of  an  ancient  society 
as  hath  taken  place  in  France.  But  amongst  men 
so  disbanded,  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as 
majority  or  niinoritv  ;  or  power  in  any  one  person 
to  bind  another.  The  power  of  acting  by  a  majority, 
which  tlie  gentlemen  iJicorists  seem  to  assume  so 
readily,  after  they  have  violated  the  contract 
out  of  which  it  has  arisen,  (if  at  all  it  existed,) 
must  be  grounded  on  two  assumptions  ;  first,  tliat 
of  an  incorporation  produced  by  Tinaniniity ;  and 
secondly,  an  unanimous  agreement,  that  the  act  of 
a  mere  majority  (say  of  one)  shall  pass  with  them 
and  with  others  as  the  act  of  the  whole. 

We  are  so  little  affected  by  things  which  are  ha- 
bitual, that  we  consider  this  idea  of  the  decision  of 
a  majoTilij  as  if  it  were  a  law  of  our  original  nature  : 
but  such  constructive  whole,  residing  in  a  part 
only,  «s  one  of  the  most  violent  fictions  of  positive 
law,  that  over  has  been  or  can  be  made  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  artificial  incorporation.  Out  of  civil  so- 
ciety nature  knows  nothing  of  it;  nor  are  men, 
even  when  arranged  according  to  civil  order,  other- 
wise than  by  very  long  training,  brought  at  all  to 
submit  to  it.  The  mind  is  brought  far  more  easily 
to  acquiesce  in  the  proceedings  of  one  man,  or  a 
few,,  who  act  under  a  general  procunition  for  the 
state,  tlian  in  the  vote  of  a  victorious  majority  in 
councils,  in  which  every  man  has  his  share  in  Uie 
deliberation.  For  there  the  beaten  party  are  exa.s- 
perated  and  soured  by  the  previous  cnntenlion, 
and  mortified  by  the  conclusive  defeat.  This  mttde 
of  decision,  where  wills  may  be  so  nearlv  njual, 
where,  according  to  circumstances,  the  smaller 
number  may  be  the  strctngcr  force,  and  where  ap- 
paroit  reason  may  be  all  upon  one  side,  and  on  the 
otlier  little  else  than  impetuous  appetite ;   all  this 


must  be  tlie  result  of  a  very  particular  udt 
convention,  confirmed  afterwards  hyluii^i 
obedience,  by  a  sort  of  discipline  ioucittr, 
a  strong  hand,  vested  with  stationanr, 
power,  to  enforce  this  sort  of  con>inirti>T] 
will.    What  organ  it  is  that  shall  d(H-I;icfii)ti 
rate  mind  is  so  much  a  matter  of  posilirti 
ment,  that  several  states,  for  the  »alidi( 
of  tlieir  acts,  liave  required  a  proper 
much  greater  than  tl/at  of  a  mere  majonir 
proportions  are  so  entirely  govrrirwl  ^"i 
tion,  that  in  some  cases  the  miu' 
laws  in  many  countries  to  couii> 
than  a  mere  majority  ;  less  than  annjt*li 
to  ac'juit.     In  our  judicial  trials  wc  mjiiiel 
nimitv  either  to  condemn  or  to  absolve.  It 
incorporations  one  man  speaks  for  die  «1« 
others,  a  (ew.     Until  the  otlier  day,  »n  liie< 
tution  of  Poland,  unanimity  was  rtquindl 
validity  to  any  act  of  their  great  natiuiuli 
or  diet.     This  approaches  much  more 
rude   nature  than   the    institutions  of 
country.  Such,  indeed,  every  cotnnioni 
be,  without  a  positive  law  to  reci»giit«  in »l 
number  the  will  of  the  entire  body. 

If  men  dissolve  their  ancient  incor 
order  to  regenerate  their  community,  in' 
of  things  eacli  man  has  a  right,  if  It^ 
remain  an  individual.  Anynum' 
who  can  agree  upon  it,  have  ai 
to  form  themselves  into  a  state  apart,  mil 
inrlc-pt^ndent.     If  any  of  these  "u  forci^ 
fellowship  of  another,  this  is  conquest  andi 
pact.     On  every  principle,  whicli  suppot»i 
to  be  in  virtue  of  a  free  covenant,  thisi 
incorporation  must  be  null  and  void. 

.As  a  people  can  have  no  nght  to  i  ( 
capacity  wiUiout  universal  consent.  $01 
they  a  right  to  hold  exclusively  Jmy 
name  and  title  of  a  corporation.     Oti  1 
of  the  present  rulers  in  our  neigfaboartnpt 
regenerated  as  they  are,  they  have  no 
to  tlie  territory  called  France  liiau  I  h»n. 
a  right  to  pitch  my  tent  in  any  unorfupirf( 
can  find  for  it ;  and  I  may  apply  to  m?  (<««J 
tenance  any  part  of  their  unoccwpied  «o«l- 
puichase  the  house  or  vinevTird  of  mti 
proprietor  who  refuses  his  consent  (n»»  ' 
prictors  have,  as  far  as  they  dared, 
the  new  incorporation,     1  stand  in  hi«i 
place,     W^lio  are  these  insolent  men  r«ft<^ 
selves  the  French  nation,  that  would 
this  fair  domain  of  nature  ?   Isitl«  -■'  """i' 
a  certain  jargon?  Is  it  their  mod 
me  unintelligible,  that  forms  then  tit"" '  ^ 
Who  are  they  who  claim  by  pre<rnj)in* 
scent  from  certain  gangsof  banditti  ('«)'*' 
and  Burgundians,  and  Visigoth*,  of  *•*! 
have  never  heard,  and  ninety-nine  1 
drcd  of  themselves  certainK   ncrefl 
whilst  at  the  very  time  they  tell  tac,' 
tionand  lung  po8Hc»siori  fiTiu  t><.»  litlf  I 
Who  are  they  tlint  pi  Atsetltltfl 

which  I  purchased  of  '  .lu.\r  a  nJTf'r  * 
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|d  not  a  fiction  of  stale,  beloiip  to  tliem, 
(the  very  capacity  in  whirli  they  make  their 
lB.n  exist  only  iis  an  imai^inary  beini^,  and  in 
f  the  very  prescnption  wfiidi  ihey  rejerl  iinil 
f  This  mode  ofarfruing:  nii^^ht  be  pushed 
itJie  detail,  so  as  to  leave  no  sort  of  doubt, 
itljeir  prmciplpji,  and  on  the  sort  of  footing 
111  tlicy  have  thought  proper  to  place  them- 
ilie  crowd  of  mi  n,  on  the  one  side  of  the 
L  who  have  the  impudence  lo  call  them- 
f  people,  can  never  be  tlie  lawful,  exclusive 
^8  of  the  soil.  By  what  tliey  call  reasoning 
Il>rejudice,  they  leave  not  one  stone  upon 
in  the  fabriek  of  human  society.  They 
I  Sill  the  authority  which  they  hold,  as  well 
|Bit  which  ihey  have  destroyed. 
|i  tlie  abstract,  it  is  perfectly  clear,  that,  out 
ftle  of  civil  society,  majority  and  minoritv 
lions  which  can  have  noexistence  j  and  that, 
Bocietv,  its  own  specifick  conventions  in 
fporatioti  determine  what  it  is  that  consti- 
le  people,  so  as  lo  nmke  their  act  the  sifjni- 
i  01  the  general  will  :  to  come  to  particu- 
''»  eoually  clear,  that  neither  in  France  nor 
[land  has  the  original  or  any  subset]uent 
ft  of  the  slate,  expressed  or  implied,  cousti- 
I  majoritif  of  men,  told  bif  the  head,  to  be 
ing:  peopleof  their  several  communities.  And 
little  of  policy  or  utility,  as  there  is  of  rij^ht, 
ip  down  u  principle  that  a  majority  of  men 
the  bead  are  to  be  considered  as  the  people, 
It  as  such  their  will  is  to  be  hiw.  What  po- 
I  tltcre  be  found  in  arran<;ernents  made  in 
i  of  every  political  principle  ?  To  enable 
►  act  with  the  weight  and  character  of  a 
I  and  to  answer  the  ends  for  which  they  are 
p^ted  into  that  capacity,  we  must  supjwse 
^y  means  immediate  or  consequential)  lo  be 
Itate  of  habitual  social  discipline,  in  which 
ir,  llie  more  expert,  and  llu;  more  opulent 
I,  and  by  conducting^  enlighten  and  ]>rotect, 
Ucer.  the  less  knowing,  and  the  less  provid- 
I  the  g^oftds  of  fortune.  When  the  mutti- 
l  not  under  this  discipline,  they  can  scarcely 
to  be  in  civil  society.  Give  once  a  certain 
Ition  of  things,  which  produces  u  variety  of 
>n8  and  circumstances  in  a  state,  and  there 
Uire  and  reason  a  principle  which,  for  their 
Uefit,  postpones,  not  the  interest  but  the 
bt,  of  tiiose  who  are  nuntero  plure$,  to  those 
I  virtulc  el  honore  mujores.  Numbers  in  a 
lipposin^,  which  U  not  the  ca-ic  in  France, 
tate  docs  exi«t)  are  always  of  consideration 
ley  are  not  tl;e  wliolc  consideration.     It  is 

more  serious  than  n  play,  that  it  may  be 
<J  salis  est  tquitem  mihi  plaudcre. 

natural  aristorrjry  is  not  a  separate  interest 
tal«»,  or  separable  from  it.  It  is  an  essen- 
iffrant  part  of  any  larje  body  rightly  con- 
b  It  is  formal  out  of  a  class  of  legitimate 
|>tioni,  which,  taken  as  {general ilies,  must  be 
d  fur  actual  trutlis.  To  be  bred  in  a  place 
Ation  ;  to  see  nolJiing  low  and  sordid  from 
daory  :  to  be  tau»rht  to  rL..spect  one's  self; 


to  be  habituated  to  the  censorial  inspection  of  the 
publick  eye ;  to  look  early  to  publick  opinion  ; 
to  «tiX!id  upon  such  elevated  ejound  as  to  bt;  en- 
abled to  take  a  lar^  view  of  the  wiflc-spread  and 
infinitely  diversified  combinations  of  men  and  af- 
fairs in  a  lar^  society  ;  to  have  leisure  to  read,  to 
reflect,  to  converse ;  to  be  enabled  to  draw  the 
court  and  attention  of  tlie  wise  and  learned  wher- 
ever they  are  to  be  found  ; — to  be  habiluiited  in 
armies  to  command  nnd  to  obey  :  to  be  taug'ht  to 
despise  dan g:er  in  the  pursuit  of  honour  and  duty; 
to  be  formed  to  the  greatest  de^^ree  of  vi;;ilance, 
foresight,  and  circumspection,  in  a  state  of  things 
in  which  no  faull  is  conmiitted  with  impunity, 
and  the  slightest  mistakes  draw  on  the  most  ruin- 
ous consequences — to  be  led  to  a  guarded  and 
regulated  conduct,  from  a  sense  that  you  are 
considered  as  an  instructor  of  your  fellow-citizens 
in  their  highest  concerns,  and  that  you  act  as  a 
reconciler  between  God  and  man — to  be  em- 
ployed as  an  administrator  of  law  and  justice,  and 
to  be  tliereby  amongst  the  first  benefactors  to 
mankind — to  be  a  professor  of  high  science,  or 
of  liberal  and  ingenuous  art — to  be  amongst  rich 
traders,  who  from  their  success  are  presumed  to 
have  sharp  and  vigorous  understandings,  and  tu 
possess  the  virtues  of  diligence,  order,  constancy, 
and  regularity,  and  to  have  cultivated  an  habitual 
regard  to  commutative  justice — these  are  the 
circumstances  of  men,  that  form  what  I  should 
call  a  natural  aristocracy,  without  which  there  is 
no  nation. 

The  state  of  civil  society,  which  necessarily 
generates  this  aristocracy,  is  a  state  of  nature  ;  and 
much  more  truly  so  than  a  savage  and  incoherent 
mode  of  life.  For  man  is  by  nature  reasonable ; 
and  he  is  never  |>erfectly  in  his  natural  state,  but 
when  he  is  placed  where  reason  may  be  beet 
cultivated,  and  most  predominates.  Art  is  roan's 
nature.  Wc  are  as  much,  at  least,  in  a  state  of 
nature  in  formed  manliood,  as  in  immature  and 
helpless  infancy.  Men,  qualified  in  the  manner 
I  nave  just  described,  form  in  nature,  as  she 
operates  in  the  common  modification  of  society, 
the  leading,  guidinir,  and  governing  part.  It  is 
the  soid  to  the  bodv,  without  which  the  man  does 
not  exist.  To  give  therefore  no  more  importance, 
in  the  social  order,  to  such  descriptions  of  men, 
than  that  of  so  many  units,  is  a  horrible  usurpa- 
tion. 

When  g^eat  midlitudes  act  together,  under  that 
discipline  of  nature,  I  recognise  the  PEOPLE.  I 
acknowledge  something  that  perhaps  equals,  and 
ought  alwavs  to  guide,  the  sovereignly  of  conven- 
tion. In  all  things  the  voice  of  this  grand  chorus 
of  national  harmony  ought  to  have  a  mighty  and 
decisive  influence.  But  when  you  disturb  this 
harmony:  when  you  break  up  thi»  ficnuliful  or- 
der, this  array  of  truth  and  nature.  a«  well  as  of 
habit  and  prt-judice  ;  when  you  separate  the  com- 
mon fsort  of  men  from  their  proper  chieftains  so 
as  to  form  tlieni  into  an  adverse  army,  I  no 
longer  know  that  ve»ierablc  object  called  the  People 
in  such  a  disbanded  race  of  deserters  and  va^^- 
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bonds.  For  a  while  they  may  be  terrible  indeed ; 
but  in  such  a  manner  as  wild  beasts  are  terrible. 
The  mind  owes  to  them  no  sort  of  submission. 
They  are,  as  they  have  always  been  reputed, 
rebels.  They  may  lawlully  be  foiig:ht  with,  and 
broui^ht  under,  whenever  an  advantaice  offers. 
Those  who  attempt  by  outrage  and  violence  to 
deprive  men  of  any  advantage  which  they  hold 
under  the  laws,  and  to  destroy  the  natural  order 
of  life,  proclaim  war  aajainsl  them. 

W'e  have  read  in  history  of  that  furious  Insur- 
rection of  the  comiuoii  people  in  France  called  the 
Jacquerie  ;  for  this  is  not  the  tirst  time  that  the 
people  have  been  enlightened  into  treason,  mur- 
der, and  rapine.  \\a  object  was  lo  extirpate  the 
gentry.  The  Captal  de  Buche,  a  famous  soldier 
of  those  days,  dishonoured  the  name  of  a  e^entle- 
raan  and  of  a  man  by  taking,  for  their  cruelties,  a 
cruel  vengeance  on  these  deluded  wretches :  it 
was,  however,  his  riglit  and  his  duty  to  make  war 
upon  them,  and  afterwards,  in  moderation,  to 
bring  them  to  punishment  for  (heir  rebellion ; 
though  In  the  sense  of  the  French  Revolution,  and 
of  some  of  our  clubs,  they  were  the  people  ;  and 
were  truly  so,  if  you  will  call  by  that  appellation 
any  majorittj  of  men  (old  lij/  the  head. 

.At  it  time  not  very  remote  from  the  same  period 
(for  these  humours  never  have  affected  one  of 
the  nations  without  some  Influence  on  the  other) 
happened  several  risings  of  the  lower  commons 
in  England.  These  insurgents  were  certainly  the 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  counties  in 
which  they  resided  ;  and  Cade,  Ket,  and  Straw, 
at  ihe  head  of  their  national  guards,  and  fomented 
by  certain  traitors  of  high  rank,  did  no  more  tlian 
exert,  according  to  the  doctrines  of  our  and  the 
Parisian  societies,  the  sovereign  power  inherent  in 
tiie  majority. 


•  II  ia  no.iTniill  Insi  to  the  worlH,  that  11i«wholf  onhismli^hl- 
rnetl  and  pltilosophick  •ermon.preapheil  to  tiro  humtreiUhouMnnd 
nattonul  jruard*  a.<«cinbkd  at  Blnckheath.  fa  niiiiiber  proUnbly 
ctjuslto  Ihe  sublime  anil  ma.jestic  Ftiieratiun  of  «he  14th  July. 
I79n,  in  the  ChavipuHe  A/art. j\s  not  preserved.  A  slisirt  abslrnot 
is,  however,  to  t>e  found  in  Wal.iingham.  I  have  addtvl  it  here  for 
the  rrliflcatioi)  of  the  modern  Wtiurs,  wliomny  ponibly  except  Ibiit 
riTeclrnjs  little  fragment  Ironi  Uieir  generat  contempt  of  ancient 
learnmc. 

It  suA  dcK-trinA  plures  indceret.  ad  Ic  Blaekheih  (ubi  duccnta 
niiMtn  honiiiiuni  rnmmuniuin  fuffre  aimul  coDgregata)  huju.nce- 
luodi  («nimnein  est  exorsua. 

When  Adam  dalle,  nnd  Etrt'  span. 
Who  was  than  »  ^eiitlemiin  ? 

Continuansque  Mrmoiii^m  inceptum  nitebatur,  per  verba  pro- 
yerbii  quod  pro  themBte  sum|MFrnl,  introducereJc  probare.  ah 
initin  nmin-*  yarn  crratot  il  itaturit.  ser^ilutem  per  iniudtam  op- 
nrcssroin-m  nrquam  hominum  intrwJuctam  conua  [>ei  volunin 
lem,  quia  si  fieu  placuisspt  servos  rrei^se.  ulique  in  principio 
tnundi  roii»titui«et,  qui:*  srrvus.  nuinve  doniinua  fulurus  luisiteL 
CoiiNi'li'rrireiil  i^ilur  (nin  tiiniiu'*  k  Deo  >!:Uum  ei.v  in  quo  (de- 
pfwilr,  sirvilullH  iuw'o  ihiitiufii  po»*ent,  si  vellent,  libertale  diu 

coQcupilu  i;ntiri  "      ' mptcr  nimiuii  ut  esseiii   viri  airdati, 

&  nmoire  boni  i  •*  excolentisnirrum  Kiiumfc  extirpan 

tw  ac  mccatii  ininn  qua-  fruRrs  Kolent  opprin>erc.  tc 

lp»i  inpr»»eijii  ...  I.  ,.  i.uareitl,  priroC>  nxfjvrrt  rtfi'ii  dominon 
orrt.trndo  ;  ileinrir  juriiiicoB,  ju»ticiario»  4-  jiirfilorri pnlriir  prri- 
meu.u>.  po«tren)6  quoscunque  scirent  in  pottrrum  cummunitati 
inctiin  tollerent  de  terrft  suA :  sic  demum  k  pacfm  sibimcl  pa- 
rerrnt  Mtreuritalfm  in  futurum.  W  nblitln  mnjorihui  e»»et  inler 
f«»  «qua  iiberla;  cadfm  mibilU»i,  par  digmitoM,  timiliiaue  b/j- 
trtfttt  '       "^ 

Here  is  displayed  at  on'-e  ihe  whole  of  the  srrand  nrranum  pre- 
tendrd  lo  l.v  found  out  bv  Uic  Nalion.d  .\ssemblv.  for  swcuriiivf 
future  lmp[i)ni*>v  [waf 
lo  be  some  doubt  wli' 
phy  W[«  inrljnodlo< 
more  rigidly  into  pi 


We  call  the  time  of  those  evcnti  i  d«ti « 
Indeed  we  are  too  indulgent  to  owwui 
ciency.  The  Abbe  John  Ball  imder^t^odliii 
of  raan  as  well    as    liie   .■\bbe  Gresw. 
reverend  patriarch  of  sedition,  aod 
our  motJeru  preachers,  was  of  opttiJoaitrtlij 
tional  Assembly,  that  all  tlieevdivliditim( 
upon  men  had  beea  caused  by  an  i^ 
their  "  having  been  born  and  cotiiitiudi < 
"  lo  their  rights."     Flad  the  p«j[)uUct  l«ij 
to  repeat  that  profound    maxim  all  liquid f 
gone  perfectly  well  with  then).    NotjT 
vexation,  no  oppression,  do  care,  no  «orw«,( 
have  existed  in  the  world.    This  wouldJuni 
them  like  a  charm  for  the  tooth-wK. 
lowest  wretches,  in  tlieir  most  ian^oratitl 
able  at  all  times  to  talk  such  stiiif :  u)ilt#^ 
times  have  they  suffered  many  evils  titdi 
pressions,  both  before  and  since  the  itmii 
by  the  National  Assembly  of  tliis  spell  of  i 

potency  and  virtue.     The  eiih;'' ' ' 

when  he  wished  to  rekindle  tlii- 

his  audience  on  this  point,  chost;  lor  ui 

following  couplet : 

When  Adam  delved  and  Efe  ijj»a, 
WTio  was  Uien  itie  ^^Dllenuw  * 

Of  this  sapient  maxim,  however,  \  do 
him  for  the   inventor.     It    sectxis  to 
handed  down  by  tradition,  and  had 
come  proverbial :   but  whether  then  ce 
only  applied,  tlius  much  must  l>e  kdc 
in  learning,  sense,  energy,  and  cumpr 
it  is  fully  equal  to  all  the  modern  iii< 
the  equality  of  mankind  ;  and  it  hnsooe 
over  them, — that  it  is  in  rhyme." 

Tliere  is  no  doubt,  but  tliat  tJils 
of  tlie  rights  of  man  decorated  bis 


«e«Mrttai«k<'l 
>  tanto  fivowi 


Mlves.     He  was,  like  llienv,  only  preachintr  li 
poijutacc  to  obl.iin  t>'iwer  for  himself,  if  wr  mijr 
subjoined  by  the  lli^l(.ri;ltl 

t'umque  hasc  .v 
rnlline  nil  the  » 
prscdie&aMt  cois; 
rtcclomnrrnl  rum  ci\' 
Whether  he  would  bav 
or  would  have  chaj>(r'  . 
cliureh,  to  be  under>l 
#o  certain.      It  i'»  |ir. 
iianie^anrl  kept  Ms'^  - 

We  11  rid  ton.  ' 
coii'lilutinnal  ir' 
a  rnri-ptriifiii'i  ■ 

cot 

nr  ;,.    — 
Trew  Mi.iM.  .}  li- 
the choicest  (In  * 
nrcnIntH  bv  I' 
Kii^    ■ 
bri-v 

titunil    iiiiiir>ii:i' 1 

bad  politicks;  it 
.sion .  and  they  ' 
adapted  lo  the  ■-  i 
inlenderl.  Wliit 
day  ap[>ear  to  t  'i 
that  thi-y  have  ■ 
pupil*,  thf  mrm! 
Warier  tind  the  t, 
for  ihcnT" 
The  lir^ 
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tiable  text,  with  lemmas,  theorems,  scholia, 
•108,  and  all  the  apparatus  of  science,  which 
mished  in  as  great  plenty  and  perfection 
the  dogmatick  and  polemick  magazines, 
liorse-armoury  of  the  sclioolmen,  among 
tie  Rev.  Dr.  Ball  was  bred,  as  they  can  be 
U  from  the  new  arsenal  at  Hackney.  It 
•  doubt,  disposed  with  al!  the  adjutancv  of 
m  and  division,  in  which  (I  speak  it  with 
fion)  the  old  marshals  were  as  able  as  the 
martinets.  Neither  can  we  deny  that  the 
khick  auditory,  when  they  had  once  ob- 
iiis  knowledge,  could  never  return  to  their 
j^orance  :  or  after  so  instructive  a  lecture 
^  same  state  of  mind  as  if  they  had  never 
••  But  these  poor  people,  who  were  not 
Uvieil  for  their  knowledge,  but  pitied  for 
tlusion,  were  not  reasoned  (that  was  im- 
fy  but  beaten  out  of  their  liffhts.  With 
Icher  ihey  were  delivered  over  to  the  law- 
rtio  wrote  in  their  blood  tfie  statutes  of  the 
I  harshly,  and  in  the  same  sort  of  ink,  as 
|d  Uieir  teachers  had  written  the  rights  of 

•doctors  of  the  day  are  not  so  fond  of 
t  the  opinions  of  this  ancient  sage  as  they 
imitating;  hh  conduct ;  First,  because  it 
(ppear,  that  they  are  not  as  great  inventors 
f  would  be  thought ;  and  next,  because, 
tiately  for  his  fame,  he  was  not  successful, 
^mark,  liable  to  as  few  exceptions  as  any 
Ky  can  be,^  that  they  who  applaud  pros- 
*foUy,  and  adore  triumphant  guilt,  have 
keen  known  to  succour  or  even  to  pity 
'weakness  or  offence  when  they  become 
to  human  vicissitude,  and  meet  with  pu- 

y  stead  of  obtaining  power.  Abating 
mt  of  sensibility  to  the  sufferings  of 
ate*,  Oioy  are  not  so  much  in  the 
._.  madness  and  wickedness  are  things 
0  deformed  in  themselves  ;  and  stand  in 
f  all  the  coverings  and  trappings  of  for- 
ttccummend  thent  to  the  multitude.  No- 
tKri    In-    more   loathsome   in   their   naked 


■i,;,.,     M„r.^    |.,....t    f.l     \,.f\,,.     n..,^„0W0f 

■         ■      '  ■■''-,& 

1  --  ■■-   :  ■■-    •■.' •-;-  •.-  .'.-  I  -  •  .    .wmnin 

Mfrrll,  itii<)  cbitill'T  WrW  Hob  (hr  rtihhrr  i  pri<l>ul;lv  ttlC 

|lilt«  With  you  John  'I'rewman.  nml  alt  hU  fcllowi  and 

kn  lli«  Mtllcr  huili  veroiind  nrial,  tmnll.  ^mnll . 
|r  Kin?'*  Sriinnr  of  H«veri  sliall  |Hiy  (ur  alL 

•if--  •'■■  .  r  >  ~  i-r-  "  -  >.. 

1  I  vour  foe. 

»  V  lloC  : 

k> "  .  iiLf,  «ii«>  flpe  *lnnr. 

fib  John  Trrwrnnn,  k  oil  hts  fcllowc*. 

I-  '  '   ■  ri.-iin 


I  of  "itie  ru'lit*  i>l  nmii     ' 

[rt.i*iui. 

'  Mfcetb  iielp  lo  tarn  hL4  myln«  aright 


Aberrations  like  tliese,  whether  ancient  or  mo- 
dern, unsuccej«8ful  or  pnjsperous,  are  things  of 
passage.  They  furnish  no  argument  for  suppos- 
ing a  multitude  told  bij  the  head  to  he  the  people. 
Such  a  multitude  can  have  no  sort  of  title  to  alter 
tlie  seat  of  power  in  Uie  society,  in  which  it  ever 
ought  to  be  the  obedient,  and  not  the  ruling  or 
presiding  part.  VVhat  power  may  belong  to  the 
whole  mass,  in  which  mass  the  natural  aristo- 
cracy,  or  what  by  convention  is  appointed  to  re- 
present and  strengthen  it,  acts  in  its  proper  place, 
witl»  its  proper  weight,  and  without  being  sub- 
jected to  violence,  is  a  deeper  ijuestion.  But  in 
that  case,  and  with  that  concurrence,  I  should 
have  much  doubt  whether  any  rash  or  desperate 
changes  in  the  state,  such  as  we  have  seen  in 
France,  could  ever  be  etTected. 

I  have  said,  that  in  all  political  questions  tlie 
conscrpiences  of  any  assumed  rights  are  of  great 
moment  in  deciding  upon  their  validity.  In  tin's 
point  of  view  let  us  a  little  scrutinize  the  effects  of 
a  right  in  the  mere  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of 
any  eciuntry  of  superseding  and  altering  their  go- 
vernment at  pleasure. 

The  sum  total  of  every  people  is  composed  of 
its  units.  Every  individual  must  have  a  right  to 
originate  what  afterwards  is  to  become  the  act  of 
tire  majority.  Whatever  he  may  lawfully  origi- 
nate he  may  lawfully  endeavour  to  accomplish. 
He  has  a  right  therefore  in  his  own  particular  to 
break  the  tie^  and  engagements  which  bind  him 
to  the  country  in  which  he  lives ;  and  he  has  a 
right  to  make  as  many  converts  to  his  opinions, 
and  to  obtain  as  many  associates  in  his  designs, 
as  he  can  procure  :  for  how  can  you  know  the 
dispositions  of  the  majority  to  destroy  their  gn- 
vemraent,  but  by  tampering  with  some  part  of  the 
body  '.  You  must  begin  by  a  secret  conspiracy, 
that  you  may  end  with  a  national  confederation. 
The  mere  pleasure  of  the  beginning  must  be  the 
sole  guide  ;  since  tlie  mere  pleasure  of  others  must 
be  the  sole  ultimate  sanction,  as  well  as  the  sole 
actuating  principle,  in  every  part  of  the  progress. 
Thus,  arbitrary  will,  (the  last  corruption  of  ruling 
power,)  step  by  step,  poisons  the  heart  of  every 

He  hatb  RToundra  sirnl.  smiiL 

The  Klng't  Saue  of  Heveo  he  iliall  pay  tor  •lie. 

t^ke  ihv  milne  go  •  lyyt  with  the  ftiur  Mytcs,  and  th«  poat 
ilaiide  in  !iUSdftjmMM> 


'ih  myyt, 
wllh  tryllc, 

'S  VI. 

•ille. 
I't. 
irv-hr. 
I.f, 

lyv'ht 

•  fffrtlv  ihe  d«ytf  tn«  of  InokinR  »o 
fhf  mritna,  unil  Ihr  |>rotMibillly  of 

vr  maltr  » fcfttxirnite  of  that 

I  Kv  tMiliir  k  brliur,  for  at 

■^     -••.If  hntvlf  than  <t  atlr 

r  dwrll  at  hnntc  ami 

lirlp^,  Ihal  I  maT.  to 

■-'■■■''■     UJOir 

iif  ytxiT 
«ll  your 


•  Sor  thfwiwrrrfnnrlctonlMiimtbJect.  tBtbcDflfteCKOf  Ktfiili 
o(  Moa,  cuculatfld  by  ttte  aoctmes. 
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citizen.  If  ihe  undertaker  fails,  lie  has  tJie  mis- 
fortune of  a  rebel,  but  not  tbe  guilt.  By  such 
doctrines,  all  love  to  our  country,,  all  pious  vene- 
ration and  attarhment  to  its  laws  and  customs, 
arc  obllteralud  froni  our  minds;  and  nothing  can 
result  from  this  opinion,  when  g'rown  into  a  prin- 
ciple, and  animated  by  discontent,  ambition,  or 
enthusiasm,  but  a  series  of  conspiracies  and  sedi- 
tions, sometimes  ruinous  to  their  authors,  always 
noxious  to  the  state.  No  sense  of  duty  can  pre- 
vent any  man  from  bein];^  a  leader  or  a  follower  in 
such  enterprises,  Nothinfj  restrains  the  tempter  ; 
nothing  guards  the  tempted.  Nor  is  the  new 
state,  fabricated  by  sucli  arts,  safer  than  the 
old.  What  can  prevent  the  mere  will  of  any 
person,  who  hopes  to  unite  the  wills  of  others 
to  his  own,  from  an  attempt  wholly  to  overturn 
it?  It  wants  nothing'  but  a  disposition  to  trouble 
the  establislied  order,  to  give  a  title  to  tlie  enter- 
prise. 

When  you  combine  this  princfpte  of  the  right 
to  change  a  fixed  and  tolerable  constitution  of 
things  at  pleasure,  with  the  theory  and  practice 
of  the  French  .'\ssenibly,  the  political,  civil,  and 
moral  irregularity  are  if  possible  aggravated.  The 
Assembly  liavc  found  another  road,  and  a  far  more 
commodious,  to  the  destruction  of  an  old  govern- 
ment, and  the  legitimate  formation  of  a  new  one, 
than  through  the  previous  will  of  the  majority  of 
what  they  call  the  people.  Get,  say  they,  the 
possession  of  power  by  any  means  you  can  into 
your  hands  ;  and  then  a  subsetpieiit  consent  (what 
they  call  an  address  of  aiihesioti)  makes  your 
authority  as  much  the  act  of  the  people  as  if  they 
had  conferred  upon  you  originaHy  that  kind  and 
degree  of  power,  wliich,  without  tlieir  permission, 
you  had  seized  upon.  Tins  is  to  give  a  direct 
sanction  to  fraud,  hypocrisy,  perjury,  and  the 
breach  of  tlie  most  sacred  trusts  that  can  exist 
between  man  and  man,  What  can  sound  with  such 
horrid  discordance  in  the  moral  ear,  as  this  posi- 
tion. That  a  delegate  witfi  limited  powers  may 
break  his  sworn  engagement*  to  his  constituent, 
assume  an  authority  never  committed  to  him,  to 
alter  all  things  at  his  pleasure;  and  then,  if  he 
can  persuade  a  large  number  of  men  to  flatter  him 
in  the  power  he  has  usurped,  that  he  is  absolved 
in  his  own  conscience,  and  ouglit  to  stand  ac- 
quitted in  the  eyes  of  mankind  ?  On  this  scheme 
the  maker  of  the  experiment  must  begin  with  a 
determined  perjury.  That  point  is  certain.  He 
must  take  his  chance  for  the  expiatorv  addresses. 
This  is  to  make  tl»e  success  of  villainy  the  standard 
of  innocence. 

Witlvoat  drawing  on,  therefore,  very  shocking 
consequences,  neither  by  previous  consent,  nor  by 
subsequent  ratification  of  a  mere  reckoned  ma- 
jority, can  any  set  of  men  attempt  to  dissolve  the 
rotate  at  iheir  pleasure.  To  apply  this  to  our  pro- 
snt  subject.  When  the  several  orders,  in  their 
sveral  bailages.  had  met  in  the  year  1789,  such  of 
them,  I  mean,  as  had  met  peaceably  anrl  consti- 
tutionally, to  choose  and  to  instruct  their  rcprc- 
•  The  primary  Bsaemblies. 


sentatives,  so  organized  and  bo  actiA|,| 
they  were  organized  and  were  acling^Rc 
the  conventions  which  made  them  a  [w«p[t,]| 
were  the  people  of  France.    They  liatl  » I 
a  natural  capacity  to  be  considered  asttl] 
But  observe,  whilst  they  were  in  liiw  ftiir.t 
whilst  they  were  a  people,  in  no  one  ufl 
struciions  did  they  charge  or  even  biniwi 
those  things,  which  have  drawn  iiponliiei 
Assembly,  and  their  adherents,  the 
the  rational  and  thinking  partof  manl 
venture  to  affirm,  without  tl4e  leittt  ap 
of  being  contradicted  by  any  person  tboj 
the  then  state  of  France,  tliat  if  aaj  une  i 
changes  were  proposed,  which  form  tW  I 
mental  parts  of  their  Revolution,  and  cmp 
most  distinguishing  acts,  it  would  not 
one  vote  in  twenty  thousand  in  any  onla. 
instructions  purported  the  direct  conirin  i 
those  famous  proceedings,  which  are  defu 
the  acts  of  the  people.     Had  fuch 
been  expected,  the  great  probabihty  u, 
people  would  then  have  risen,  as  to  a  mio.l 
vent  them.    The  whole  organization  oftlwJ 
bly  was  altered,  the  whole  frame  of  the 
was  changed,  before  these  things  couW  bl| 
It  is  long  to  tell,  by  what  evil  artsof  thei 
tors,  and  by  what  extreme  weaknc-ss  ami 
steadiness  in  the  lawful  government,  ilui| 
usurpation  on  the  rights  of  the  prince  ami  I 
having  first  cheated,  and  then  offervil  n' 
both,  has  been  able  to  triumph,  and  I*' 
with  success  tlie  forged  signature  ofumi 
sovereign,  and  tlie  spurious  voice  of  die 
dresses,  to  a  subsequent  ratification  of  I 
liad  never  received  any  previous  faoctios, 
or    particular,    expres.sed    or   implied, 
nation,  (in  whatever  seose  that  Murd  a  I 
from  any  part  of  it. 

After  the  weighty  and  respectable  put  J 
people   had    been   murdered.,   or  dn»en 
menaces  of  murder  from  their  bous«.  of ' 
persed   in   exile  into  every  country  in 
after  the  soldiery  had  been  deb ; 
officers;    after  property  had  lo 
consideration,  along  with  itssecunt) ,  j"*^' 
tary  clubs  and  associations  of  factious  udi 
cipled  men  were  substituted  in  lb«  pi 
legal  corporations  of  the  kingdom 
solved  ;  after  freedom  had  been  haal 
•  those  popular  meetings,  whose  lolf  i 
ation    is   freedom. — After    it    bml 
pass,  that  no  dissent  dared  to  ay 
them,  but  at  the  certain  price  of  liff . 
dissent  had  been   anticipated,  41mI 
became  as  quick  as  suspicion;  wc* 
ratification  by  addresses  could  W  ooi<ti 
any  lover  of  the  people  would  chocMtW^ 
tlieir  name.     It  is  that  voice  w^ 
ful    usurpation^   as   well   9a  tin 
easily  procure,  even    wilhotit     i 
tyrants  have  made)  donaiivt:^  ;>• 
part  of  tlie  citizens  to  corrupt  \h- 
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Ipretended  rightt  of  man,  which  have  made 

ivock,  cannot  be  the  rights  of  tlie  pef)ple. 

be  a  people,  and  to  have  these  rights,  are 

incompatible.     The  one  supposes  the  pre- 

tJie  other  the  absence,  of  a  state  of  civil 

b      The  very  foundation  of  the  French  com- 

itailth  is  false  and  self-destructive  ;   nor  can 

Lciples  be  adopted  in  any  country,  without 

kaintv  of  bringing  it  to  the  very  same  con- 

5tj  which  France  is  found.     Attempts  .ire 

r  introduce  them  into  every  nation  tn 
This  nation,  as  possessing  the  g:reatest 
Ib«,  they  wish  most  to  corrupt,  as  by  that 
Itbey  are  assured  the  contagion  must  be- 
^neral.  I  hope,  therefore,  I  shall  be  ex- 
if  I  endeavour  to  shew,  as  shortly  as  the 
f  •will  admit,  the  danger  of  givtng^  to  them, 
f  »vowedly  or  tacitly,  llie  smallest  counte- 

pe  are  times  and  circumstances,  in  which 
\  spenk  not  is  at  least  to  connive.     Many 
it  enough  for  them,  that  the  principles  pro- 
td  by  the^^e  clubs  and  societies,  enemies  to 
inintry  and  its  constitution,  are  not  owned  by 
)dern  Whif/xin  parlinmen!,  who  are  so  warm 
demnation  of  Mr.  Burke  and  his  book,  and 
of  all  the  principles  of  the  ancient,  con- 
\  Whi^  of  this  kingdom.     Certainly  tliey 
C  owned.     Bui  are  they  condemned  with 
e  Jseal  as  Mr.  Burke  and  his  book  arc  cou- 
ld ?     Are  they  condemned  at  all  ?    Are  thev 
d  OT  discountenanced  in  any  way  whatso- 
Is  any  man  who  would  fairly  examine  into 
neanour  and  principles  of  tliose  societies, 
t   too  very   moderately,  and  in  the  way 
'of  admonition  than  of  punishment,  is  such 
even  deccn«ly  treated  '    Is  he  not  reproach- 
if,  in  condemning  such  principles,  he  bad 
the  conduct  of  his  whole  life,  suggesting 
(life  had  been  governed  by  principles  simi- 
ibosc  which  he  now  reprobates  ?  The  French 
bin  the  mean  time,  by  many  active  agents 
,  rapturously  praised  ;  the  British  con- 
is  coldly  tolerated.     But  these  constitu- 
difl'erent,  both  in  the  foundation  and  in 
le  superstructure;  and  it  is  plain,  that  you 
build  up  the  one  but  on  the  ruins  of  the 
AAer  all,  if  the  French  be  a  superiour  sys- 
liberty,  why  should  we  not  adopt  it  '     To 
d  arc  our  praises?     Is  excellence  held  out 
ly  that  we  should  not  copy  after  it  ?    And 
lljcre  in  the  manners  of  the  pe<tple,  or  in 
ale  of  France,  which  renders  that  species 
jblick  fitted  for  them,  and  unsuitable  to  us? 
g  and  marked  dirtereiice  between  tlie  two 
ought  to  be  shewn,  before  we  ran  admit  a 
t,  affected  panegyrick.  a  standing  annual 
loration.  to  Ijc  without  any  tendency  to 
pie. 

t}je  leaders  of  party  will  not  go  the  length 
doctrines  taught  by  the  seditious  clubs.  1 
they  do  not  mean  to  do  so.  God  forbid  ! 
even  those  who  are  directly  carrying  on 
of  ll>is  pernicious  foreign  faction,  do  rtbl 
u  2  m 


all  of  them  intend  to  produce  all  the  mischiefs 
which  must  inevitably  follow  from  their  having 
any  success  in  their  proceedings.  As  to  leaders 
in  parties,  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  see 
them  blindly  led.  The  world  is  governed  by  go- 
betweens.  These  go-betweens  influence  the  per- 
sons with  whom  they  carry  on  the  intercourse,  by 
stating  their  own  sense  to  each  of  them  us  the 
sense  of  the  other ;  and  thus  they  reciprocally 
master  both  sides.  It  is  Arst  buzzed  about  the 
ears  of  leaders,  *•  that  their  friends  without  doors 
"  are  very  eager  for  some  measure,  or  very  warm 
"  about  some  opinion — that  you  must  not  be  too 
"  rigid  with  them.  They  arc  useful  persons,  and 
'*  zealous  in  the  cause.  Thev  may  be  a  liale 
**  wrong ;  but  the  spirit  of  liberty  must  not  be 
**  damped  ;  and  by  the  influence  you  obtain  from 
"  some  degree  of  concurrence  with  them  al  pre- 
'•  sent,  you  may  be  enabled  to  set  tliem  right 
"  hereafter," 

Thus  the  leaders  are  at  first  drawn  to  a  con- 
nivance with  sentiments  and  proceedings,  often 
totally  different  from  their  serious  and  deliberate 
notions.  But  their  acquiescence  answers  every 
purpose. 

With  no  better  than  such  powers,  the  go-be- 
tweens assume  a  new  representative  character. 
What  at  best  was  but  an  acquiescence,  is  magni- 
fied into  an  authority,  and  thence  into  a  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  leaders ;  and  it  is  carried  down  as 
such  to  the  subordinate  members  of  parties.  By 
this  artifice  lliey  in  their  turn  are  led  into  mea- 
sures which  at  first,  perhaps,  few  of  them  wished 
at  all,  or  at  least  did  not  desire  vehemently  or 
systematically. 

There  is  in  all  parties,  between  the  principal 
leaders  in  parliament,  and  the  lowest  followers  out 
of  doors,  a  middle  sort  of  men  ;  a  sort  of  eques- 
trian order,  who,  by  the  spirit  of  that  middle  situ- 
ation, are  the  fittest  for  preventing  things  from 
running  to  excess.  But  indecision,  though  a  vice 
of  a  totally  different  character,  is  the  natural  ac- 
complice of  violence.  The  irresolution  and  timi- 
dity of  those,  who  compose  this  middle  order,  often 
prevent  the  effect  of  tlieir  controuling  situation. 
The  fear  of  difiering  with  the  authority  of  leaders 
on  the  one  hand,  and  of  contradicting  the  desires 
of  the  multitude  on  the  other,  induces  them  to 
give  a  careless  and  passive  assent  to  measures  in 
which  they  never  were  consulted  :  and  thus  things 
proceed,  by  a  sort  of  activity  of  inertness,  until 
whole  bodies,  leaders,  middle  men,  and  followers, 
are  all  hurried,  with  every  appearance,  and  witii 
many  of  the  eHiects,  of  unanimity,  into  schemes  of 
politicks,  in  the  substance  of  which  no  two  of  them 
were  ever  fully  agreed,  and  the  origin  and  authors 
of  which,  in  this  circular  mode  of  communication, 
none  of  tliem  find  it  ]>os5ible  to  trace.  In  my  ex- 
periento  I  have  seen  much  of  this  in  affairs,  which. 
though  triHing  in  comparison  to  the  present,  were 
yet  of  some  im|>ortance  to  parties ;  and  I  have 
known  them  sutfer  by  it.  The  sober  part  give 
(heir  sanction,  at  first  through  inattention  and 
levity  ;  at  last  tbey  gave  it  through  necessity.     A 
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violent  spirit  is  raised,  wlifch  tlie  presiding  minds, 
after  a  lime,  find  it  impracticable  to  stop  at  tlieir 
pleasure,  to  controul,  to  reg;iilate,  or  even  to  direct. 
Tins  shews,  in  my  opinion,  liow  vci'y  quick  and 
awakened  all  men  ought  to  be,  who  are  looked  up 
to  by  the  piiblick,  and  who  deserve  that  confi- 
dence, lo  [>rev'ent  a  surprise  on  their  opinions, 
when  dogmas  are  spread,  and  projects  pursued, 
by  which  the  foundations  of  society  may  be  affect- 
ed. Before  they  listen  even  to  moderate  altera- 
tions in  the  government  of  their  country,  they 
ought  to  take  care  that  principles  are  not  propafi^at- 
ed  for  that  purpose,  which  are  too  bii;  for  their 
object.  Doctrines  limited  in  their  present  applica- 
tion, and  wide  in  their  general  principles,  are  never 
meant  to  be  confined  to  what  thcv  at  first  pretend. 
If  I  were  to  form  a  progpnostick  of  the  effect  of  the 
present  machinations  on  the  people,  from  their 
sense  of  any  grievance  they  suffer  under  this  con- 
stitution, my  mind  would  be  at  case.  Bui  there 
is  a  wide  ditiercnce  between  the  midtitude,  when 
they  act  ai^inst  their  orovemment,  from  a  sense  of 
grievance,  or  from  zeal  for  some  opinions.  When 
men  are  thoroughly  possessed  with  that  zeal,  it  is 
difficult  to  calculate  its  force.  It  is  certain,  that 
its  power  is  by  no  means  in  exact  proportion  to 
its  reasonableness.  It  must  always  have  been  dis- 
coverable by  persons  of  reflection,  but  it  is  now 
obvious  to  the  world,  that  a  theory  concerning 
government  may  become  as  much  a  cause  of  la- 
naticism  as  a  doijma  in  reli<:jion.  There  is  a  boun- 
dary to  men's  passions  wlien  they  act  from  feeling ; 
none  when  they  are  under  the  influence  of  imagi- 
nation. Remove  a  grievance,  and,  when  men  act 
from  feeling,  you  go  a  great  way  towards  quieting 
a  commotion.  But  the  good  or  bad  conduct  of  a 
government,  the  ])rotection  men  have  enjoyed,  or 
the  oppression  tliey  have  suffered,  under  it,  are  of 
no  sort  of  moment,  when  a  faction,  proceeding 
upon  speculative  grounds,  is  thoroughly  heated 
against  its  form.  When  a  man  is,  from  system, 
furious  against  monarchy  or  episcopacy,  the  good 
conduct  of  the  monarch  or  the  bishop  has  no  other 
effect,  than  further  to  irritate  the  adversary.  He 
is  provoked  at  it  as  furnishing  a  plea  for  preserv- 
ing the  thing  which  Ih-  wishes  to  destroy.  His 
mind  will  be  healed  as  much  by  the  sight  of  a 
sceptre,  a  mace,  or  a  verge,  as  if  he  had  been 
daily  bruised  and  wounded  by  these  symbols  of 
authority.     Mere  spectacles,  mere  names,  will  be- 

Lcome  sufficient  causes  to  stimulate  the  people  to 
war  and  tunudt. 
Some  gentlemen  arc  not  terrified  by  the  facility 
with  which  government  has  been  overturned  in 
Fiance.  The  people  of  France,  they  say,  had  no- 
thing to  lose  in  the  destruction  of  a  bad  constitu- 
tion ;  but,  though  not  the  best  possible,  we  have 
still  a  good  stake  in  ours,  which  will  hinder  u& 
from  desperate  risks.  Is  this  any  security  at  all 
against  tliose  who  seem  to  persuade  themselves, 
and  who  labour  to  persuade  others,  that  our  con- 
stitution is  an  usurpation  in  its  origin,  unwise  in  ils 
contrivance,  mischievous  in  its  effects,  contrary  to 


nuisance?   What  motive  has  any  ni 
who  thinks  in  that  manner,  f'    •    ' 
even  to  risk  a  shilling  of  bis  >  o| 

moment  of  his  leisure,  to  preserve  it ;  , 
any  duty  relative  to  it,  bis  dutj  a  to  { 
A  constitution  on  sufferance  is  a  coiislili 
damned .  Sentence  is  already  paecd  u^ioi 
e.vecution  is  only  delayed.  On  the  pni 
these  gentlemen  it  neither  has,  DOruu>^ 
any  security.  So  far  as  regards  tlitm, 
naked,  without  friends,  partisans  uMTtdl 
lectors. 

Let  us  examine  into  the  valu«  of  tki 
upon  the  principles  of  those  who  »«inei 
of  those  who  think,  indeed,  ihc  Freodi 
lion  better,  or  at  least  as  good,  ai  ih 
without  going  to  all  the  leng^ths  of  lil 
politicians  in  reprobating  their  owu.   11 
riiy  amounts  in  reality  to  notlung  morel 
— that  the   difference   between  their  I 
system  and  the  British  limited  TomiK 
worth  a  civil  war.  Tliis  opinion.  I  adfl)4 
vent  people,  not  very  entcrprisiag|l|fl 
from  an  active  undertaking  againtlim 
stitution.    But  it  is  the  poorest  defetffVl 
that  ever  was  infused  into  the  mind  ofoi 
the  attempts  of  tliose  who  will  enlerpril 
tend  totally  to  remove  from  tljcir  miDdi 
terrour  of  a  civil  war  which  is  held  outi 
security.     They  who  think  so  well  of  I 
constitution,  certainly  will  not  be  the 
carry  on  a  war  to  prevent  iJieir  obtainl 
benefit,  or  at  worst  a  fair  exchangt. 
not  go  to  battle  in  favour  of  a  cau*e  in  «H 
defeat  might  be  more  advantageous  to  ti 
than  their  victory.     They  must  at  Irartti 
those  who  endeavour  to  make  convrrts  b 
opinion  ;    tliey   must    discountenance  i 
would  oppose  its  propagation.     In  pn.v| 
by  these  means  the  enterpnsmg  party  i» 
ened,  the  dread  of  a  strugpir  i*  le*sM 
what  an  encouragement  this  is  to  iH 
the  constitution  !  A  few  assassm^ktinn 
great  destruction  of  property,  we  kno»  i 
sider  as  no  real  obstacles  in  the  uiv  erf 
political  change.     And  they  will  bo|>ut 
if  antimonarchical  opinions  gain  ^rouaii, 
have  done  in  France,  tijey  may,  »s  in  Pb 
complish  a  revolution  without  «  waf- 

Tfiey  who  think  so  well  of  tb<?  VmA 
lion  cannot  be  seriously  alarrr-  •  '  -  *'• 
made  by  its  partisans.     Prov  - 
noi  to  be  received  from  those  who  ■ 
is  no  danger.     No  !  there  is  no  pl.»" 
be  listened  to  but  from  tlioM  who  mt» 
same  fears  with  ourselves  :  from  thou* 
that  the  thing  to  be  secured  i*  &  in^ 
and  tiic  tiling  against  wluch  w«  would  * 
great  mischief.  Every  jjcrson  of  adiflcn 
must  be  careless  about  security. 

1  believe  the  autlior  of  the  ReflcdNi 
he  fears  the  designs  of  thnt  Mtof  pcooli 
son  or  not,  cannot  pre^'nil  oo  hiounf 
ihcm.  He  cannot  despise  tliem  for  ditii 
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I  dioug'h    small,  compared  with  the  sound 

'  the  community,  are  not  inconsiderable  :  lie 

look  with    contempt    on    their  influence, 

Ctivity,  or  the  kind  of  talent?  and  tempers 

Biey  possess,  exactly  calculated  for  the  work 

^ve  in   hand,  and  the  minds  they  chiefly 

RD.     Do  we  not  see  their  most  considerable 

Credited  niitiistcrs,  and  several  of  their  party 

t  and  iinrportancc,  active  in  spreading-  mis- 

s  opinions,  in  |?iving  sanction  to  seditious 

in   promoting-    seditious    anniversaries  { 

at  part  of  their  description  has  disowned 

their  proceedings  ?     When  men,  circum- 

as  these  are,  publicklv  declare  such  admi- 

!«f  a   foreign  constitution,  and  such  con- 

►f  our  own,  it  would   be,  in  the  author  of 

Bection?,  thinking  as  he  does  of  the  French 

jBltton,  infamously  to  cheat  the  rest  of  the 

tto  their  ruin,  to  say  there  is  no  dang^er. 

limatini^  dan^tr,  wc  are  obliged  to  fake 

calculation  the  character  and  disposition 

icmy  into  whose  hands  we  may  chance  to 

\c  genius  of  this  faction  is  easily  discerned, 

rving^  with  what  a  very  diflerent  eye  they 

wed  the  late  foreig^n  revolutions.  Twolmve 

Ijefore  them.     That  of  France  and  that  of 

The  state  of  Poland  was  such,  that  tlicre 

icarcely  exist  two  opinions,  but  that  a  re- 

n  of  its  constitution,  even  at  some  expence 

d,  ini^ht  be  seen  xviihout  much  disapproba- 

0  confusion  could  ll>e  feared  in  such  an  vn- 

;  because  the  establishment  to  be  reformed 

If  a  state  of  confusion.     A  kinor  without 

ity  ;   nobles  witliout  union  or  subordination  : 

»le    without  arts,    industry,  commerce,   or 

no  order  within,  no  defence  without;   no 

■  pubhck  force,  but  a  foreig^n  force,  which 

a  naked  country  at  will,  and  disposed  of 

ing  at  pleasure.    Here  was  a  state  of  tiiini^s 

teemed  to  invite,  and  niierht  perhaps  justify, 

Iteqjrbe  and  desperate  experiment.     But  in 

Iftnner  was  this  chaos  brought  into  order  ? 

bans  were  as  striking  to  tiie  imagination,  a.s 

ttory  to  the  reason,  and  soothing:  to  the  mo- 

Kiments.     In  contemplating  that  change, 

ity  has  every  thing  to  rejoice  and  to  glory 

Khing  to  be  ashamed  of,  nothing  to  suffer. 

•s  it  has  pone,  it  probably  is  the  most  pure 

tfecaled  piiblick  good  which  ever  has  been 

rtd  on  mankind.    We  have  seen  anarchy  and 

tde  at  once  removed  ;  a  tlirone  strengtheni'd 

k  protection  of  the  people,  without  Irench- 

tiicir  hberties;  all  foreign  cabal  banished, 

Inging  the  crown  from  elective  to  heredi- 

^d  what  was  a  matter  of  pleasing  wonder, 

h  »een  a  reigning  king,  from  an  heroick  love 

country,  exerting  himself  with  all  the  foil, 

Diterily,  the  management,   the  intrigue,  in 

!of  a  family  of  strangers,  witli  which  ambi- 

Ben  labour  for  the  aggrandizement  of  their 

Ten  millions  of  men  in  a  way  of  being 

aallv,  and  therefore  safely  to  themselves 

State,  not  from  civd  or  political  chains, 

I  they  are,  only  fetter  the  mind,  but 
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from  substantial  personal  l>ondage.  Inhabitants 
of  cities,  before  without  privileges,  placed  in  the 
consideration  which  belongs  to  tlial  imjtroved  and 
connecting  situation  of  social  life.  One  of  the  most 
proeid,  numerous,  and  tierce  bodies  of  nobihty  and 
gentry  ever  known  in  the  worhl,  arranged  only 
in  the  foremost  rank  of  free  and  generous  citizens. 
Not  one  man  incurred  los.s,  or  suffered  degrada- 
tion. All.  from  the  king  to  the  day-labourer,  were 
improved  in  their  condition.  Every  thing  waa 
kept  in  its  place  and  order  ;  but  in  that  place  and 
order  every  thing  was  bettered.  To  add  to  this 
happy  wonder  (this  unheard-of  conjunction  of 
wisdom  and  fortune)  not  one  drop  of  blood  was 
spilled  ;  no  treachery  ;  no  outrage  ;  no  system  of 
slander  more  cruel  thaji  the  sword  ;  no  studied  in- 
srdts  on  religion,  inonds,  or  manners;  no  spoil  ; 
no  confiscation ;  no  citizen  beggared ;  none  im- 
prisoned ;  none  eviled  :  the  whole  was  effected 
with  a  policy,  a  discretion,  an  unanimity  and  se- 
crecy, such  as  have  never  been  before  known  on 
any  occasifm :  but  such  wonderful  conduct  was 
reserved  for  this  s^lorious  conspiracy  in  favour  of 
the  true  and  genuine  rights  and  interej^ts  of  men. 
Happy  jjeople,  if  they  know  how  to  proceed  as 
they  have  begun  !  Happy  prince,  worthy  to  be- 
gin with  splendour,  or  to  close  with  glory,  a  race 
of  patriots  and  of  kings  :  and  to  leave 

A  lutme,  which  eom  wind  to  hatv'n  wnuU  bear. 
Which  men  to  xpeak,  and  angels  joy  to  hear. 

To  finish  al! — this  great  good,  as  in  the  instant  it 
is,  contains  in  it  Uie  seeds  of  all  further  improve- 
ment ;  and  may  be  considered  as  in  a  regular 
progres.*;,  because  founded  on  similar  principles, 
towards  the  stable  excellency  of  a  British  consti- 
tution. 

Here  was  a  matter  for  congratulation  and  for 
festive  remembrance  through  ajjes.  Here  moralists 
and  clivines  mi*rht  indeed  relax  in  their  temperance, 
to  exhdanite  their  humanity.  But  mark  the  cha- 
racter of  our  faction.  All  their  enthusiasm  is  kept 
for  the  French  Revolution.  They  cannot  pretend 
that  France  had  stood  so  much  m  need  of  a  change 
as  Poland.  They  cannot  pretend  that  Poland  has 
not  obtained  a  better  system  of  liberty,  or  of  go- 
vernment, than  it  enjoyed  before.  They  cannot 
assert,  that  the  Polish  Revolution  cost  more  dearly 
than  that  of  France  to  the  interests  and  feelings  of 
multitudes  of  men.  But  the  cold  and  subordi- 
nate light  in  which  they  look  upon  the  one,  and 
the  pains  they  take  to  preach  up  the  other  of  these 
revolutions,  leave  tis  no  choice  in  fixing  on  their 
motives.  Both  revolutions  profess  liberty  as  iheir 
object ;  but  in  obtaining  this  object  the  one  pro- 
ceeds from  anarchy  to  order ;  the  other  from  order 
to  anarchy.  The  first  secures  it.s  liberty  by  estab- 
lishing its  throne ;  the  other  builds  its  freedom 
on  the  subversion  of  its  monarchy.  In  the  one 
their  means  are  unstained  by  crime*,  and  their 
settlement  favours  morality.  In  the  other,  vice 
and  confusion  are  in  the  very  essence  of  their  pur- 
suit, and  of  their  enjoyment.  The  cireumatancei 
in  which  these  two  events  dHTar,  must  cau^e  the 
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difference  we  make  in  their  comparative  estimation. 
These  turn  the  scale  with  the  societies  in  favour 
of  France.  Femim  est  ijuod  amunt.  The  frauds, 
the  violences,  the  sacrileges,  the  liavock  and  ruin 
of  families,  the  dispersion  and  exile  of  the  pride 
and  flower  of  a  great  country,  the  disorder,  the 
confusion,  the  anarchy,  the  violiition  of  property, 
ihe  cruel  murders,  the  inhumun  confiscations, 
and  in  the  end  tlie  insolent  domination  of  bloody, 
ferocious,  and  senseless  clubs — These  arc  the 
lliin^  which  they  love  and  admire.  What  men 
admire  and  love,  they  would  surely  act.  Let 
us  see  what  is  done  in  France ;  and  then  let 
UB  undervalue  any  the  slightest  danger  of  fall- 
ing into  the  hands  of  such  a  merciless  and  savage 
faction ! 

*  But  the  leaders  of  the  factious  societies  arc 
'  too  wild  to  succeed  in  this  their  undertaking.' 
I  hope  so.  But  supposing  them  wild  and  ab- 
surd, is  there  no  danger  but  I'rom  wise  and  re- 
flecting men  ?  Porliaps  the  greatest  mischiefs 
that  have  happened  in  ilie  world  have  happened 
from  persons  as  wild  as  those  we  think,  the 
wildest.  In  trutli,  they  are  the  fittest  beginners 
of  all  great  changes.  W'hy  encotirage  men  in 
a  mischievous  proceeding,  because  their  absur- 
dity may  disappoint  their  malice  I"    '  But  noticing 

*  them  may  give  them  consetjuence.'  Certainly. 
But  they  are  noticed  ;  and  they  are  noticed, 
not  with  reproof,  but  with  tliat  kind  of  counte- 
nance which  is  given  by  an  apparent  concurrence 
(not  a  real  one,  I  am  convinced)  of  a  great  party, 
in  tlie  praises  of  the  object  which  they  hold  out  to 
imitation. 

But  1  hear  a  language  still  more  extraordinary, 
and  indeed  of  such  a  nature  as  nuist  suppose,  or 
leave,  us  at  their  mercy.  It  is  this — '  You  know 
'  their  promptitude  in  writing,  and  their  diligence 
'  in  caballing ;  to  write,  speak,  or  act  against  them, 

*  will  only  slitnidate  llicm  to  new  eftbrts.' — This 
way  of  considering  the  principle  of  their  conduct 
pays  but  a  poor  compliment  to  these  gentlemen. 
Tliey  pretend  that  their  doctrines  are  infinitelv 
beneficial  to  mankind  :  but  it  seems  llicy  would 
keep  them  to  tliemselves,  if  they  were  not  greatly 
provoked.  They  are  benevolent  from  spite.  Their 
oracles  are  like  those  of  Proteus,  (whom  some  people 
think  they  resemble  in  many  particulars,)  who 
never  would  give  his  responses  unless  you  used  him 
as  ill  as  possible.  These  cats,  it  seems,  Avould  not 
give  out  their  electrical  light  without  havintr  iheir 
backs  well  rubbed.  But  this  is  not  to  do  them 
perfect  justice.  They  are  sufficiently  communi- 
cative. Had  they  been  quiet,  the  propriety  of  any 
agitation  of  topicks  on  the  orisiu  and  primary 
rights  of  government,  in  opposition  ii>  iheir  pri- 
vate sentiments,  might  possibly  l>e  doubUKl.  But, 
as  it  is  notorious,  that  they  were  proceeding  as 
fast,  and  as  far,  a.s  time  and  circumstances  would 
admit,  both  in  their  discussions  and  cabals — as  it 
is  not  to  be  denied,  that  they  had  opened  a  cor- 
respondence with  a  foreign  faction,  the  most  wick- 
ed the  world  ever  saw.  and  established  anniversa- 


ries to  commemorate  tbe  most 
and  perfidious  of  all  tiie  proc 
lion — tlie  question  is,  whether  their 
to  be  regarded  in  silence.    Jest  our 
should  render  tliem  outrageous  ? 
deal  as  tJiey  please  with  tbe  « 
lady  be  passive,  lest  tlie  rav;  id 

to  force.  Resistance  will  on  I  -a 

Yes,  truly,  if  the  resistance  1  li 

But  they  who  are  wedded  to  the  iJjja 
not  act  ilic  part  of  wittols.  Tl*ey  wi 
seducers  from  the  house  on  the  first  q 
theu"  love-letters  and  oflered  a&stjgiut 
tlie  author  of  the  Reflections,  thot^ 
was  not  a  discreet,  guardian  of  the  cot 
tliose,  who  have  the  same  rc^^ard  to  t£ 
selves  as  vigilant  and  more  skilful  in  | 
attacks  of  seduction  or  violence.  Tl 
from  jealousy  is  equivocal,  and  may  4 
from  indifference  to  the  object,  as  froB 
in  her  virtue. 

On  their  principle,  it  is  the 
the  assault,  which  produces  tiiC 
indeed,  that  if  we  estimated 
value  of  the  writings,  it  would 
our  wtlention  ;  contemptible  t 
everv  sense.  But  they  are  not 
the  disgusting  symptoms,  of  a  fi 
They  are  not  otherwise  of  conse<|i 
they  shew  the  evil  habit  of  the  bodies 
they  come.  In  that  light  tlie  meaueit 
a  serious  thing.  Jf  however  I  shrniM  M 
them,  and  if  the  truth  is,  tliut  llicy  air 
result  but  the  cause  of  tbe  disordcm  1  \ 
surely  those  who  circulate  oj«rati*«*  f»oi« 
give,  to  whatever  force  they  hare  b>  tbe 
the  further  o[>eratiou  of  their  authonty  ai 
tiou,  are  to  be  censured,  wutrhed,  iui 
sible,  repressed. 

At  what  distance  tlie  direct  dancrrfi 
factions  nmy  be,  it  is  not  ea*y  to  (ix.    .^ 
tation  of  circumstances  to  designs  ud  f 
is  necessary.    But  these  cannot  be  iraataj 
long  time    in  the  ordinary  course  of  • 
affairs.     Great  discontents  frrqucutljr  an 
best  constituted  gt)vernment*,  from  ea* 
no  human   wisdom  can  fureietfi  totl  lO 
power  can  prevent.     They  occur  at  uatn 
riods,  but  at  periixls  which  are  not  «>•■ 
asunder.     Governments  of  all  kiadnif" 
tered  only  by  men ;  and  great  >i»i^*'"* 
to  inflame  these  discontents.  ra«\ 
indecision  of  those  who  li 
lical  time,  their  supine  n- 
and  ill-judgeti  attention,  i:.  . . 
misfortunes.      In  such  a  >i  .; 
ciples,  now  only  sown,  will   ^i  ■  ■  ' 
tatc  in  full  luxuriance.      In^u         '    i 
minds  of  the  people  becooM 
They  are    put  out  of  huni" 
men,  and  all  publick  pertie«:  i^- 
with  their  dissensions ;  they  >">  ' 
coalitions ;  they  are  made  «;« 
much  pains  are  taken  to  make  u*.^  i- 
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mc  factious,  aud  all  courtiers  base 
from  tluMr  disgust  at  men,  they  are 
Barrel  with  tlicir  frame  of  jfovem- 
icy  presume  cjives  nourishment  to 
»r  supposed,  of  those  wlto  administer 
na:  inuli^nitv  for  sagarity,  tirey  are 
cast  otf  all  liopy  from  a  goad 
of  afiairs,  and  come  to  think  that 
i  depend*,  not  on  tlie  clian^^e  of 
m  an  alteration  in  the  mnchiiiery. 
felt  the  full  effect  of  encrmraging 
h  lend  to  make  llie  citizens  despise 
9n.  Then  will  be  felt  the  plenitude 
r  of  teaching  the  people  to  belipve, 
t  institutions  are  tlie  results  of  ig-- 
thal  all  prescriptive  government  is 
turpation.  Then  will  be  felt,  in  all 
danjjer  of  encouraging  a  spirit  of 
rsoiis  of  that  immature  and  impcr- 
owledge  which  sen'es  to  render  them 
Joubts,  hut  incapable  of  tlu-ir  solu- 
itl  be  felt,  in  all  its  aggravation,  the 
lequcnce  of  destroying  all  docility 
f  those  who  are  not  formed  for  find- 
way  in  the  labyrinths  of  political 
e  made  to  reject  the  clue,  and  to 
de.  Then  will  be  felt,  and  too  lute 
ledged,  the  ruin  which  follows  the 
■ligion  from  the  state ;  the  separa- 
f  from  policy  ;  and  the  giving  con- 
ncern  and  no  coactive  or  coercive 
«t  material  of  all  the  social  tics,  tiic 
r  obligations  to  government. 
,  that  besides  ibis  vain,  contradic- 
{■destructive  security,  which  some 
Bi  the  habitual  attachment  of  the 
constitution,  whilst  they  suifer  it 
iporiive  acquiescence  to  be  brought 
before  their  fices,  tliey  have  other 
noviiig  alt  apprehension  from  tlicir 
are  of  opinion,  that  there  are  too 
^eat  licredilHry  estates  and  influ- 
igdom,  to  siifler  the  establishnjcnt 
^  system  which  has  taken  place  in 
is  very  true,  if  in  order  to  guide  the 
Dow  atlcndR  their  }>roperty,  these 
e  wisdom  wltich  is  involved  in  early 
hrough  a  supine  security,  to  which 
are  peculiarly  liable,  ifiey  neglect 
ir  influence  in  the  season  of  their 
I  first  deranffcment  of  society,  the 
itreof^h  will  be  cut.  Tiioir  estates, 
ig  the  means  of  tJieir  security,  wilt 
"J  cause*  of  their  danger.  Instead 
pfluence  they  will  excite  rapacity, 
loked  to  as  a  prey. 
iB  the  impotent  condition  of  those 
bereditary  estates,  who  indeed  dis- 
ns  that  are  carried  on,  but  whose 
r  that  of  spectators,  than  of  parties 
Ricerncd  m  the  catastrophe  of  the 
H^es  do  not  in  all  cases  secure  even 
llMTe  resistance.  There  arc  always, 
{fen,  men  wliose  fortunes,  when  their 


minds  are  once  vitiateil  by  passion  or  by  evil  prin- 
ciple, are  by  no  means  a  security  from  their  ac- 
tually taking  their  part  against  the  public  tran- 
(juillilv.  Wp  see  to  what  low  and  despicable 
passions  of  all  kinds  many  men  in  that  class  are 
ready  to  sacrifice  the  patrimonial  estates,  which 
might  be  perpetuated  in  their  families  with  splen- 
dour, and  with  the  fame  of  hereditary  benefactors 
to  mankind,  from  generation  to  generation.  Do 
we  not  sec  how  lightly  people  treat  their  fortunes, 
vvlien  under  the  influence  of  the  passion  of  gam- 
ing ?  The  game  of  ambition  or  resentment  will 
be  played  by  many  of  the  rich  and  great,  as  des- 
perately, and  with  as  much  blindness  to  the  con- 
sequences, as  any  other  game.  Was  he  a  man  of 
no  rank  or  fortune,  who  first  set  on  foot  the  dis- 
turbances which  have  ruined  France  ?  Passion 
blinded  him  to  the  conscijuences,  so  far  as  tJiey 
concerned  himself;  and  as  to  the  consequences 
with  regard  lo  others,  they  were  no  part  of  his 
consideration,  nor  ever  will  be  with  those  who 
bear  any  resemblance  to  that  virtuous  patriot  and 
lover  of  the  rights  of  man. 

There  is  also  a  time  of  insecurity,  when  interests 
of  all  sorts  become  objects  of  speculation.  Then 
it  is,  that  llieir  very  attachment  to  wealth  and  im- 
portance will  induce  several  persons  of  opidence 
lo  list  themselves,  and  even  to  take  a  lead,  with 
the  party  which  they  think  most  likely  to  prevail, 
in  order  to  obtain  lo  themselves  consideration  in 
some  new  order  or  disorder  of  things.  They  may 
be  led  to  act  in  this  manner,  that  they  may  secure 
some  portion  of  their  own  property ;  and  perhaps 
to  become  partakers  of  tlie  s[>oil  of  their  own 
order.  Those,,  who  speculate  on  change,  always 
make  a  great  number  among  people  of  rank  and 
fortune,  as  well  as  amongst  the  low  and  the  indi- 
gent. 

W^hat  security  against  all  this? — All  human 
securities  are  liable  to  uncertainty.  But  if  any 
thing  bids  fair  for  the  prevention  of  an  great  a  ca- 
lamity, it  must  consist  in  the  use  of  tlie  ordinary 
means  of  just  influence  in  society,  whilst  those 
means  continue  unimpaired.  The  public  judg- 
ment ought  to  receive  a  prorKir  direction.  All 
weighty  men  may  have  their  sliare  in  so  good  a 
work.  As  yet,  notwithstanding  the  strutting  and 
lying  independence  of  a  braggart  phdosophy, 
nature  maintains  her  rights,  aud  great  names  have 
gruat  prevalence.  Two  such  men  as  Mr.  Pitt  and 
Mr,  Vox,  adding  to  their  authority  in  a  point  in 
which  they  concur,  even  by  their  disunion  in  every 
thing  else,  might  frown  these  wicked  opinions  out 
of  the  kinirdom.  But  if  the  influence  of  either  of 
them,  or  the  influence  of  men  like  them,  should, 
against  tlicir  serious  intentions,  be  otherwise  per- 
vertcil,  they  may  countenance  opinions  which  (as 
I  have  said  before,  and  could  wish  over  and  over 
again  to  press)  they  may  in  vain  attempt  tn  con- 
troul.  In  their  theory,  theM.>  doctrines  admit  no 
limit,  no  qualification  whatsoever.  No  man  can 
say  how  far  he  will  go.  who  joins  with  those  who 
are  avowedly  going  to  the  utmost  extremities. 
What  security  is  there  for  stopping  short  at  all  in 
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'  these  wtkd  conceits  ?  Why,  neitLer  more  nor  less 
than  this — that  the  moral  sentiments  of  some  few 
amongst  them  do  put  some  check  on  their  savage 
theories.  But  let  us  take  care.  The  moral  senti- 
ments, 80  nearly  connevted  with  early  prejudice  as 
to  be  almost  one  and  the  same  thinjr,  will  assuredly 
not  live  long  under  a  discipline,  which  has  for  itii 
basis  the  destruction  of  all  prejudices,  and  the 
makinjjf  the  mind  proof  against  all  dread  of  con- 
sequences flowing  from  the  pretended  truths  that 
arc  tauo:ht  by  tlieir  philosophy. 

In  this  school  the  moral  sentiments  must  p:row 
•weaker  and  weaker  every  day.  The  more  cautious 
of  these  teachers,  in  laying  down  their  maxims, 
draw  as  much  of  the  conchiaion  as  suits,  not  with 
tlicir  premises,  but  with  their  jwlicy.  They  trust 
the  rest  to  the  sagacity  of  their  pupils.  Others, 
and  these  are  the  most  vaunted  for  their  spirit,  not 
only  lay  down  the  same  premii5e3,  but  boldly  draw 
the  conclusions  to  the  destruction  of  our  whole 
constitution  in  church  and  state.  Btit  are  these 
conclusions  truly  drawn?  Yes,  most  certainly. 
The  principles  are  wild  and  wicked.  But  let  jus- 
tice be  done  even  to  plircusy  and  villainy.  These 
teachers  are  perfectly  systeniatick.  No  man  who 
assumes  tlieir  grounds  can  tolerate  the  British 
constitution  in  church  or  state.  These  teachers 
profess  to  scorn  all  mediocrity  ;  to  engage  for  per- 
fection ;  to  proceed  by  t!ic  simplest  and  shortest 
course.  They  build  their  politicks,  not  on  con- 
venience but  on  truth  ;  and  tliey  profess  to  conduct 
men  to  certain  liappiiiess  by  the  assertion  of  their 
xindoubted  rights.  With  ihcm  there  is  no  com- 
promise. All  otlier  governments  are  usurpations, 
wliieh  justify  and  even  demand  resistance. 

Their  principles  always  go  to  the  extreme.  They 
who  go  with  the  principles  of  the  ancient  Whigs, 
which  arc  those  contained  in  Mr,  Burke's  book, 
never  ran  go  too  far.  They  may  indeed  stop  short 
of  some  hazardous  and  ambiguous  excellence,  which 
they  will  be  taught  to  postpone  to  any  reasonable 
degree  of  gciod  they  may  actually  possess.  The 
opinions  maintained  in  that  book  never  can  lead 
to  an  extreme,  iMcause  tlieir  foundation  is  laid  in 
an  opposition  to  extremes.  The  foundation  of  go- 
vernuient  is  there  laid,  not  in  imagiiiary  rights  of 
nieiii,  {vvliich  at  best  is  a  confusion  of  judicial  with 
civil  principles,)  but  in  political  convenience,  and 
in  liriman  nature ;  either  as  that  nature  is  univer- 
sal, or  as  it  is  modified  by  local  habits  and  social 
ajitiludcs.  The  fouiidatiun  of  government  (those 
who  have  read  that  book  will  recollect)  is  laid  in 
a  provision  for  our  wants,  and  in  a  conformity  to 
our  duties ;  it  is  to  purvey  for  the  one ;  it  is  to 
enforce  Uie  other.  These  doctrines  do  of  tliem- 
selves  gravitate  to  a  uiiddlc  point,  or  to  some  point 
near  a  middle.  They  suppose  indeed  u  certain 
portion  of  liberty  to  he  essential  to  all  good  govern- 
ment ;  lint  they  infer  that  this  liberty  is  to  be 
blended  into  the  ijoverninent;  to  harmonize  with  its 
forms  and  its  rules;  and  to  l>e  made  subordinate 
to  its  end.  Those  who  arc  not  with  that  book  are 
with  its  op|M>siie.  For  there  is  no  medium  besides 
the  medium  itself.      That  medium  is  not  such. 


because  it  is  found  ibere ;  but  it  is  (bund  tkoi 
because  it  is  conformable  to  truth  and  natorf .  h 
this  we  do  not  follow  the  author;  but  veiadtkt 
author  travel  together  upon  the  saune  uk  mi 
middle  path. 

The  theory  contained  in  his  book  l*  r 
nish  principles  for  making  a  new  coniti 
for  illustrating  the    principles    of  :i   cue 
already  made.     It  is  a  theory  drawn  from  I 
of  our  government.  They  who  oppose  itt 
to  shew,  that  his  theory  militates  witb 
Otherwise,  tlieir  quarrel  is  not  with  his 
with  the  constitution  of  their  country.     The( 
scheme  of  our  mixed  constitution  is  to 
one  of  its  principles  firom  being  carried  Ml 
taken  by  itself,and  theoretically,  it  would  go. 
tliat  to  be  the  true  policy  of  the  Britisb  i 
tlien  most  of  the  faults  with  whicii  that 
stands  cliarged  will  appear  to  be,  not  inipeWR 
into  which  it  has  inadvertently  fallen,  bofi 
lencies  which  it  has  studiously  sought.     Tot 
the  perfections  of  extreme,  all  its  several  MtiJ 
so  constituted,  as  not  alone  to  answer  tMir4 
several  ends,  but  also  each  to  limit  awl  i 
the  others  :  insomuch,  that  take  which  of  tl»( 
ciples    you    please — yo'i    will    find    its  op 
checked  and  stopped  at  a  certain  point.  TV  i 
movement  stands  still  rather  than  that  ttj\ 
should  proceed  beyond  its  boundary.  FroBl 
it  results,  that  in  the  British  constit'iiim'  :bnl 
a  perpetual  treaty  and  compromise  u 
times  openly,  sometimes  with  less  uL-j..i— ., 
him  who  contemplates  the  British  cat 
to  him  who  contemplates  the  subordinau  i 
world,  it  will  always  be  u  matter  of  lal 
curious  investigation,  to  discover  the  seonll 
mutual  imitation, 

-Finita  [wtrttat  cirtnqut  cuiijut 


Qu(trnnn  tit  nliune,  ahjue  altt  ttrmntn  k0fu! 

Tliey  who  have  acted,  as  in  FraoM  i^fJ 
done,  upon  a  scheme  wholly  difft-tHil, 
aim  at  the  abstract  and  unlimitjird 
power  in  the  popular  part,  can  be  of  opi 
us  in  any  of  our  political  arrtuigeinenttw 
in  their  headlong  career  have  ovcriuuall 
can  furnish  no  exam]jle  to  those  who  «iB  I 
further.     The  temerity  of  such  »pecal«tt«' 
more  an  example  than  the  unii''''*  ■ '■''"''^ 
one  sort  scorns  the  right  ;  the  i 
miss  it.     But  tliose,  who  by  \i<'ii 
the  barrier,  arc  without  question  li 
chievous  ;    because  to  go  beyond  it 
and  destroy  it.     To  say  they  have  >■, 
nothing  in  their  praise.     The  untenjjXf^^ 
madness,  blindness,  immorality,  anu  iop^ 
serves  no  commendation.     He  that  «S»i 
on  fire  because  his  tingers  are  frortJ 
never  be  a  tit  instructor  in  the  mcibed  < 
ing  our  habitations  with  a  chccffsl  V^^ 
warmth.     We  want  no  foreign  rtua'^' 
kindle  in  us  the  flame  of  lib.  n  v      TV  i 
our  own  ancestors  isabuiu.  v.-lrellf^ 

tain  the  spirit  of  fn 


1  all  its  exertions.  The  example  of  a 
,  weli-niitured,  and  well-tempered  spirit 
,  is  ttiat  alone  whtcli  can  be  useful  to 
le  least  deeftee  reputiiUle  or  safe,  tiur 
lo  constituted,  one  part  of  it  bears  so 
te  other,  the  parts  are  so  made  for  one 
id  for  nolhiog  else,  that  to  introduce 
I  matter  into  it,  is  lo  destroy  it. 
as  been  said  of  the  Roman  empire, 
as  true  of  tire  British  coiistitulirm — 
lorum  annorum  fortunu ,  discipHnaque, 
s  hac  cnnluit ;  cy««  convtUi  sine  con- 
in exitio  non  potest." — This  Britisli  con- 
is  not  been  struck  out  at  an  heat  by  a 
uinptuous  men,  like  the  assembly  of 
i  run  tnad  in  Paris. 

I  niit  the  haiJif  product  of  a  datf, 

'.  the  uxll-riptn  d  fruit  <r)'  wute  attay." 

jult  of  the  thoughts  of  many  minds,  in 
It  is  no  simple,  no  suporhf^ial  thing, 
stimated  by  superficial  understandings, 
nt  man,  who  is  not  fool  enough  to 
h  his  clock,  is  however  sufficiently  con- 
link  lie  can  safely  take  lo  pieces,  and 
?r  at  his  pleasure,  a  moral  machine  of 
i*e,  imjjortance,  and  complexity,  com- 
r  other  wheels,  and  sprinf^s,  and  ba- 
counleraclinprand  co-o|)erating  powers. 
Jiink  how  immorally  tliey  act  in  rashly 
■ith  what  they  do  not  understand.  Their 
rfid  intention  is  no  sort  of  excuse  for 
tnption.  They  who  trulv  mean  well 
irful  of  acting;:  ill.  The  British  consli- 
•  have  its  advantages  pointed  out  to 
fleeting^  minds;  but  it  is  of  too  hig^h  an 
{cellence  to  be  adapted  to  those  which 
>n.  It  takes  in  too  many  views,  it 
many  combinations,  to  be  so  much  as 
Jed  by  shallow  and  superficial  under- 
Profound  thinkers  will  know  it  in  its 
spirit.  The  less  enquiring  will  recog^- 
tneir  feeling?  and  their  experience. 
Bnk  God  they  have  a  standard,  which, 
nHiential  point  nf  tliLs  great  concern, 
sn  on  a  par  with  the  most  wise  and 

not  take  to  our  aid  the  foregone  studies 
Mlted  intelligent  and  learned,  we  shall 
ht^pnners.  But  men  must  learn  some- 
1  Uie  new  teachers  mean  no  mure  than 
HTcct,  as  far  as  they  succeed,  that  is.  to 
n  of  tlie  benefit  of  ihecollectefl  wisdom 
d,  and  to  make  them  blind  disciples  of 
particular  presumption.  Talk  to  these 
matures  (all  the  disciples  and  most  of  the 
ho  are  taught  to  tnink  themselves  so 
1  up  and  furnished,  and  you  will  Hnd 
their  houses  but  the  refuse  of  Knaves 
hing  but  the  rotten  stuff,  worn  out  in 
of  delusifm  and  sedilion  in  all  ages,  and 
f  newly  furbished  up,  patched,  and  var- 
ies well  enout^h  frir those  ivho  being  un- 
witii  the  conflict  which  has  always  been 


maintained  between  the  sense  and  tlie  nonsense  of 
mankind,  know  nothing  of  the  former  existence 
and  the  ancient  refutation  of  tlie  same  follies.  Jl 
is  nearly  two  thousand  years  since  it  has  been  ob- 
served, that  these  devices  of  ambition,  avarice,  and 
turbulence,  were  antiquated.  They  are,  indeed, 
the  most  ancient  of  all  conunon-places  ;  common- 
places, sometimes  of  good  and  necessary  causes ; 
more  frequently  of  the  worst,  but  which  decide  upon 
neither. "i-'uf/ewi  semper  causa,  libido  et  avarilia^ 
et  mntandarum  rcrum  amor. — Ceterum  li/iertas 
el  spcciosa  numina  pretexuntur ;  nee  fjuist/uam 
alienum  senntium,  el  dominationem  sibi  conciipi- 
vit,  tit  non  eadem  ista  vocabula  usurparet. 

Rational  and  experienced  men  tolerably  well 
know,  and  have  always  known,  how  to  distinguish 
between  true  and  false  liberty ;  and  between  the 
genuine  adherence  and  the  fadse  pretence  to  what 
is  true.  But  none,  except  those  who  are  pro- 
Ibundly  studied,  can  comprehend  tlie  elaborate 
contrivance  of  a  fabrick  fitted  to  unite  private 
and  publick  liberty,  witli  publick  force,  with 
order,  with  peace,  with  justice,  and.  above  all, 
with  the  institutions  formed  for  bestowing  perma- 
nence and  stability,  tlirough  ages,  upon  tliis  inva- 
luable whole. 

Place,  for  instance,  before  your  eyes,  such  a  man 
as  Montesquieu.  Think  of  a  genius  not  born  in 
every  country,  or  every  time :  a  man  gifted  by 
natitre  with  a  penetrating,  aquiline  eye;  with  a 
judgment  prepared  with  the  moi«t  extensive  erudi- 
tion ;  with  an  herculean  robustness  of  mind,  and 
nerves  not  to  be  broken  with  labour;  a  man  who 
could  spend  twenty  years  in  one  pursuit.  Think 
of  a  man,  like  the  universal  patriarch  in  Milton, 
(who  had  drawn  up  before  him  in  his  prophetick 
vision  the  whole  series  of  the  generations  which 
were  to  issue  from  his  loins,)  a  man  capable  of 
placing  in  review,  after  having  brought  togetlier 
from  the  east,  the  west,  the  north  and  the  south., 
from  the  coarseness  of  the  rudest  barbarism  to  the 
most  refined  and  subtle  civilization,  all  the  schemes 
of  government  which  had  ever  prevailed  amongst 
mankind, weighing, measuring,  collating, and  com- 
paring tliein  all,  joining  fact  with  theory,  and  call- 
ing into  council,  upon  all  this  infinite  assemblage 
of  tilings,  all  the  sfieculations  which  have  fatigued 
tlie  understandings  of  profound  reasonens  in  all 
limes  ! — I^et  us  Ujen  consider,  tJiat  all  these  were 
but  .so  many  preparatory  8te[)6  to  qualify  a  man, 
and  such  a  man,  tinctured  with  no  national  pre- 
judice, with  no  domestick  affection,  to  admire, 
and  to  hold  out  to  tlie  admiration  of  mankind, 
the  constitution  of  England  !  And  shall  we 
Englishmen  revoke  to  such  a  suit  ?  Shall  we, 
wlien  so  much  more  than  he  has  produced  re- 
mains still  to  be  understood  and  admired,  in- 
stead of  keeping  ourselvej*  in  the  schools  of  real 
science,  choose  for  our  teachers  men  incapable  of 
king  taught,  whose  only  claim  to  know  is,  that 
thev  have  never  doubted  ;  from  whom  we  can  learn 
not^iing  but  their  own  indocility ;  who  would 
teach  us  to  scorn  what  in  the  silence  of  our  hearts 
we  ought  to  adore  ? 
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Different  from  tliem  arc  all  the  g:reat  t'ritifks. 
Tliey  have  tanglit  us  one  essential  rule.  I  think 
tliu  cxceltent  and  philosophick  artist,  a  tnie  judge, 
as  well  as  a  perfect  follower  of  nature,  Sir  Joshu'd 
Rcvaolds,  liMs  somewhere  applied  it,  or  something' 
like  it,  in  his  own  profession.  It  is  this,  that  if 
ever  we  should  find  ourselves  disposed  not  to  ad- 
mire those  writers  or  artists,  Livy  and  Virgil  for 
instance,  Raphael  or  Michael  Anjj;elo,  whom  all  the 
learned  had  admired,  not  to  follow  our  own  fan- 
cies, but  to  study  them  until  we  know  how  and 
what  we  ought  to  admire  ;  and  if  we  cannot  arrive 
at  this  combination  of  admiration  with  knowledge, 
rather  to  believe  that  we  are  dull,  than  that  the 
rest  of  the  world  has  been  imposed  on.  It  is  as 
good  a  rule,  at  least,  with  regard  to  this  admired 
constitution.  We  ought  to  understand  it  accord- 
ing to  our  measure;  and  to  venerate  where  we 
are  not  able  presently  to  comprehend. 

Such  admirers  were  our  fathers,  to  whom  we 
owe  this  splendid  inheritance.  Let  us  improve  it 
with  zeal,  but  with  fear.  Let  us  follow  our  ances- 
tors, men  not  without  a  rational,  though  without 
an  exclusive,  confidence  in  themselves;  who,  by 
respecting  the  reason  of  others,  who,  by  looking 
backward  as  well  as  forward,  by  the  modesty  as 
well  as  by  the  energy  of  tlieir  minds,  went  on, 
insensibly  drawing  thts  constitution  nearer  and 
nearer  to  its  perfection,  by  never  departing  from 
its  fundamental  principles,  nor  introducing  any 
amendment  which  had  not  a  subsisting  root  in  the 
laws,  constitution,  and  usages  of  thu  kingdom. 
Let  those  who  have  the  trust  of  political  or  of  na- 
tural authority  ever  keep  watch  against  the  des- 
perate enterprises  of  ijinovation  :  let  even  their 
benevolence  be  fortified  and  arn\ed.  They  have 
before  their  eyes  the  example  of  a  monarch,  in- 
sulted, degraded,  confined,  deposed  ;  his  family 
dispersed,  scattered,  imprisoned  ;  his  wife  insulted 
to  liis  face  like  the  vilest  of  the  sex,  by  the  vilest 
of  all  populace  ;  himself  three  times  dragged  by 
these  wretches  in  an  infamous  triumph ;  his  chil- 
dren torn  from  him,  in  violation  of  the  first  right 
of  nature,  and  given  into  the  tuition  of  the  most 
desperate  and  impious  of  the  leaders  of  desperate 


and  impious  clubs  ;   his   rerenu 
plundered  ;  his  magistrates  mu 
proscribed,  persecuted,  famished ; 
graded  in  their   rank,  undone  in  th 
fugitives  in  their  persons ;   his  amii 
and  ruined  ;  his  whole  people  impo' 
united,  dissolved  ;   whilst    throueh  tite 
prison,  and  amidst  llie  bayonets  of  his 
hears  the  tumult  of  two  conflicting  fac 
wicked  and  abandoned,  who  agree  ia 
in  dispositions,  and  in  objects,  bat 
other  to  pieces  about  the  most  effecttii 
obtaining  their  common  end  ;  the  one 
to  prc8er>'e  for  a  while  his  name,  and 
the  more  easily  to  destroy  the  royal  i 
the  other  clamouring  to  cut  off  the  nui 
son,  and  the  monarchy  together,  by  a 
gious  execution.     All  this  accumulatioi 
mity,  the  greatest  that  ever  fell  upon  o: 
fallen  upon  his  head,  becaiise  he  had  1 
tues  unguarded  by  caution :  becaase 
taught  that,  where  power  is  concerned, 
confer  benefits  must  take  security 
tttude. 

I  have  stated  the  calamities  which  h 
upon  a  great  prince  and  nation,  becvise 
not  alarmed  at  the  approach  of  di 
cause,  what  commonly  happens  to 
they  lost  all  resource  when  they 
When  1  speak  of  danger,  I  certaialjf 
dress  myself  to  those  who  consider  ll 
of  the  new  Whig  doctrines  as  an  e*il. 

Tlie  Whigs  of  this  day  hax-e 
diis  Appeal,  their  constitutional  ao 
have  the  doctors  of  the  modern  sc 
choose  for  themselves.    The  author 
tions  has  chosen  for  himself.     If  « 
coming  on,  and  all  the   political  0| 
pass  away  as  dreams,  which  our 
worshipped  as  revelations,  I  say 
would  rather  be  the  last  (as 
least)  of  that  race  of  men.  tbaa 
greatest  of  those  who  have  coined  to 
Whig  principle*  from  a  French  d 
the  impress  of  our  fathers  in  the  coi 
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Charles-Street,  London,  Feb.  21,  1722. 

r    LORD, 

oblig^  to  your  lordship  for  your  comrau- 

1  of  the  heads  of  Mr,  Gardiner's  bill,     I 

sived  it,  in  an  earlier  stage  of  its  progress, 

\x,  Braughall ;  and  I  am  still  in  that  gentle- 

!ebt,  as  I  have  not  made  him  the  proper 

">r  tlie  favour  he  has  done  nie.   Business,  to 

was  more  immediately  called,  and  in  which 

Ltmetil^  had  the  weight  of  one  vote,  occupied 

jry  moment  since  I  received  his  letter,    Tliis 

iming  which  1  can  call  my  own,  I  give  with 

'jeerfiilneiss  to  the  subject  on  which  your 

has  done  me  the  Iiouour  of  desiring  my 

I  have  read  the  heads  of  tlie  bill,  with 

indments.     Your  tordship  is  too  well  ac- 

wilh  men,  and  with  affairs,  to  imagine 

bv  true  judgment   can  be  formed  on  the 

|f  a  g^eat  measure  of  policy  from  the  perusal 

:e  of  pa|>cr.     At  present  I  am  much  in  the 

regard  to  the  state  of  thecmintry,  which 

ided  law  is  to  be  applied  to.*     It  is  not 

me  to  determine  whether  or  no  it  was 

)r  the  sake  of  expunging  the  black  letter 

which,  menacing  as  they  were  in  the  iaO' 

iWere  every  day  fading  into  distise,)  solemnly 

kffirm  tiie  |>rinciptes,  and  to  re-enact  the 

prw,  of  a  code  of  statutes,  by  which  you  are 

'  excluded  from  the  privileges  or  the 

kwKALTii,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 

be  most  material  of  the  civil  professions, 

pc  amjy,  and  even  from  education,  where 

iducation  is  to  be  had . 

jltlier  this  scheme  of  indulgence,  grounded 

h  on  contempt  and  jealousy,  has  a  tendency 

lly  to  produce  something  better  and  more 

[  I  cannot  tell,  for  want  of  having  theartual 

flhc  country.     If  this  should  be  the  case,  it 

|ht  in  you  to  accept  it,  such  as  it  is.     But  if 

lid  be  one  of  the  experiments^  which  have 

of  Ihi"  bUI  wnt  Jo  Mr.  Rurkc,  nlonjr  with  Ihf  n 
tU,  re-afflimcil  many  ulhcrs  In  the  penal  codr.    It 


sometimes  been  made  before  the  temper  of  the  nft- 
tion  was  ripe  for  a  real  reformation,  I  think  it  may 
possibly  have  ill  effects,  by  disposing  the  penal  mat- 
ter in  a  more  systcmatick  order,  and  thereby  fix- 
ing a  permanent  bar  against  any  relief  that  is  truly 
substantial.  Tlie  whole  merit  or  demerit  of  the 
measure  depends  upon  the  plaiisamd  dispositions  of 
those  by  whom  the  act  was  made,  concurring  with 
the  general  temper  of  the  protestants  of  lielatid, 
and  their  aptitude  lo  admit  in  time  of  some  part 
of  that  etjtiaJily,  without  which  you  never  can  be 
FELLow-ciTiZESs. — Of  all  tliis  I  am  wholly  igno- 
rant. All  my  correspondence  with  men  of  publick 
importance  in  Ireland  has  for  some  time  totally 
ceased.  On  the  first  bill  for  tl»e  relief  of  the 
Roman  Catholjcks  of  Ireland,  1  was,  without 
any  call  of  mine,  consulted  both  on  your  side  of 
the  water  and  on  tliis.  On  the  present  occasion, 
1  have  not  heard  a  word  from  any  man  in  office ; 
and  know  as  little  of  the  intentions  of  the  British 
government,  as  I  know  of  the  temper  of  the  Irish 
parliament.  I  do  not  find  that  any  opposition  was 
made  by  tJie  principal  persons  of  the  minority  in 
the  house  of  commons,  or  that  any  is  apprehended 
frotn  them  in  the  house  of  lords.  The  whole  of 
the  difficulty  seems  to  lie  with  the  principal  men 
in  government,  under  whose  protection  tliis  bill  is 
sup|x>sed  to  be  brought  in.  Tliis  violent  opposi- 
tioiv  and  cordial  support,  coming  from  one  and  the 
same  quarter,  appears  to  me  something  mysteri- 
ous, and  hinders  me  from  being  able  to  make  any 
clear  judgment  of  the  merit  of  the  present  mea- 
sure, as  compared  with  die  actual  state  of  tJie 
country,  and  the  general  views  of  government, 
without  which  one  can  say  nothing  Uiat  may  not 
be  very  erroneous. 

To  look  at  the  bill,  in  the  abstract,  it  is  neither 
more  nor  le«8  than  a  renewed  act  of  l'nivers.ii., 

I'NMITIOATED,       INDISPENSABLE,       EXCEFTlOyLESS 

DI.SQUALIFICATION. 
One  would  imagine,  that  a  bill  inflicting  such  a 

wu  altrrr«l  nftrrwArrt*.  and  thr  cIhoam  rr-Hfflrntltiir  ih<'  in<:&. 
]»acuie»  led  oul »  tnit  ili«y  all  still  txhrt,  ami  are  in  full  forcr. 
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TOultitiide  of  incapacities,  had  followed  on  thclicels 
of  a  conquest  made  by  a  very  fierce  enemy,  under 
the  impression  of  recent  animosity  and  resentment. 
No  man,  on  reading  that  bill,  could  ima^^ine  he 
was  reading  an  act  of  amnesty  and  indulgence, 
following  a  recital  of  the  good  behaviour  of  those 
who  are  the  objects  of  it :  which  recital  stood  at 
the  liead  of  the  bill,  as  it  was  first  introduced  :  but, 
I  suppose  for  its  incongruity  with  the  body  of  the 
piece,  was  afterwards  omitted, — ^This  1  sny  on 
memory.  It  however  still  recites  the  oath,  and  that 
catholicks  ought  to  be  considered  as  good  and 
loyal  subjects  to  his  majesty,  his  crown  and  go- 
vernment. Then  follows  an  universal  exclusion 
of  those  GOOD  and  lovai.  subjects  from  every 
(even  tlie  lowest)  office  of  trust  and  profit ;  from 
any  vote  at  an  election  ;  from  any  privilege  in  a 
town  corporate ;  from  being  even  a  freeman  of 
sufh  a  corporation  ;  from  serving  on  grand  juries  ; 
from  a  vote  at  a  vestry  ;  from  having  a  gun  in  his 
house ;  from  being  a  barrister,  attorney,  or  soli- 
citor, (Sl'c.  &c.  &c. 

This  has  surely  much  more  the  air  of  a  table  of 
proscription,  than  an  act  of  grace.  What  must  we 
suppose  the  laws  concerning  those f/ood  subjects  to 
have  been,  of  which  this  is  u  relaxation  ?  I  know 
well  that  there  is  a  cant  language  current,  about 
the  difference  between  an  exclusion  from  employ- 
ments even  to  the  nio?i  rigorous  extent,  and  an 
exclusion  from  the  natural  benefits  arising  from  a 
man's  own  industry.  I  allow,  that  under  some 
circumstances,  the  difference  is  very  material  in 
point  of  justice,  and  that  there  are  considerations 
which  may  render  it  advisable  for  a  wise  govern- 
ment to  keep  the  leading  parts  of  every  branch  of 
civil  and  military  administration  in  hands  of  the 
best  trust ;  but  a  total  exclusion  from  the  com- 
monwealth is  a  very  diflbrent  thing.  When  a  go- 
vernment subsists  (as  governments  formerly  did)  on 
an  estate  of  its  own,  with  but  few  and  inconsider- 
able revenues  drawn  from  the  subject,  tlien  the  few 
officers  which  existed  in  such  establishments  were 
naturally  at  the  disposal  of  that  government,  whivh 
paid  the  salaries  out  of  its  own  coffers  ;  (here  an 
exclusive  preference  could  hardly  merit  the  name 
of  proscription.  Almost  the  whole  produce  of  a 
man's  industry  at  that  time  remained  in  his  own 
purse  to  maintain  his  family.  But  times  alter,  and 
the  whole  estate  of  government  is  from  private 
contribution.  When  a  very  great  portion  of  the 
labour  of  individuals  goes  lo  the  state,  and  ts  bv  the 
state  again  refunded  to  individuals,  through  the 
medium  of  offices,  and  in  this  circuitous  progress 
from  the  private  to  the  publick,  and  from  the 
publick  again  to  the  private  fund,  the  families  from 
whom  the  revenue  is  taken  are  indemnified,  and  an 
e<juitab!e  balance  between  the  government  ami  the 
subject  is  established.  But  if  a  great  l>ody  of  the 
people,  who  contribute  to  this  state  lottery,  are 
exrfuded  from  all  the  prizes,  the  stopping  thecir- 
culatiim  with  regard  to  them  may  be  a  most  cruel 
Jmrd.ship.  imiounting  in.ofFect  tn  being  double  ami 
treble  taxed  ;  and  it  will  be  fell  as  such  to  tlie 
very  quick  by  all  tfie  fl^milics  high  aiid  low  of 


those  hundreds  of  thousands,  «bo  an 
chance  in  the  returned  fruits  of  thei 
try.  This  is  the  thing  nteant  by  th 
upon  the  publick  revenue  only  as  a  s] 
naturally  wish  to  have  as  few  as 
cerned  in  tlie  division  of  ibe  booty. 
should  be  so  unhappy  as  to  think  it  a 
without  such  a  barbarous  proscriptioOi 
so  proscribed  ought  to  be  indeninrfii 
mission  of  a  large  part  of  their  tfts«< 
munity  from  the  offices  of  publick  buf 
an  exemption  from  being  pressed  into  i 
or  naval  service. 

Common  sense  and  common  jasticd 
at  least,  as  some  sort  of  conipeiisatiDii' 
for  their  slavery.  How  many  famUk 
pable  of  existing,  if  the  little  offices  oft 
and  little  military  commissions,  ate  di 
To  deny  them  at  home,  and  to  makei 
ness  of  acquiring  some  of  them  sotnei 
felony,  or  high  treason,  is  a  piece  of 
which,  till  very  lately,  I  did  notsuppoi 
capable  of  persisting.  Formerly  a  si] 
religion  made  a  sort  of  country  for  a  nil 
quarter  or  other.  A  refugee  for  religion 
tected  character.  Now,  the  receptiuti 
deed  ;  and  therefore  as  the  asylum  «b( 
stroyed,  the  hardship  at  home  i&  douh 
hardship  is  the  more  intolerable,  bocaM 
fessions  are  shut  up.  The  church  isM 
Much  is  to  be  saia  on  that  subject,  ia 
them,  and  to  the  protestant  distentcn. 
is  a  chapter  by  itself.  I  am  sure  I  wish" 
church.,  and  think  its  ministers  ainoq 
best  citizens  of  your  country.  Howcr 
it  is,  a  great  walk  in  life  is  forbidden 
seventeen  hundred  thousand  of  the  ink 
Ireland.  Why  are  they  excluded  froii 
Do  not  they  expend  money  in  their  sa 
nu»y  not  they  indemnify  themselves,  Im 
in  the  |>ersons  of  some,  for  the  los5«  m 
others  ?  Why  may  not  thev  have  persoi 
dcnce,  whom  they  may,  if  thev  plcasp. 
the  agency  of  their  affairs'  The  eu'li 
the  law,  from  grand  juries,  from  sbcfiH 
under-sherilTships,  as  well  as  fiomfrrt 
corporation,  may  subject  them  to  drM 
ships,  as  it  may  exclude  them  whullv  frti 
is  beneficial,  and  expose  tliem  to  all  (b 
chievous,  in  a  trial  by  jury.  Tlsis  wW 
within  my  own  observation,  for  1  wuA 
in  Ireland  from  the  year  17(i0  to  ll>e)< 
where  I  had  sufficient  means  of  in/bmul 
cerning  tJie  inhuman  proceedings  (.W"^ 
were  many  cruel  murders,  besides  m  i 
outrages  and  oppressions,  unknown  W 
civilized  age)  which  prev;iile<l  durinzt" 
in  consequence  of  a  pretendwl  coMp'' 
Roman  catholicks  against  the  kiti 
I  could  dilate  upm  the  rnischirf  ll 
from  those  which  have  happened, 
of  disqualification,  if  it  werv  ;it  n 

The  head  of  exclusion 
af  parliament  is  closely  C"    . 
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ast  your  eye  on  tiie  statute  book,  you 
:  no  catholick,  even  in  the  ferocious 
n  Anne,  was  disabled  from  votings  on 
is  relig:ion.  The  only  conditions  re- 
al privileere,  were  tlie  oallis  of  allegi- 
jumlion — botli  oaths  relative  to  a  civil 
ftrtiument  has  since  added  another 
lame  kind  :  and  yet  a  house  of  coiu- 
to  the  securities  of  g^overnment,  in 

•  its  danger  is  confessed Iv  lessened, 
Ig  botli  confidence  and  indulg;eMce,  in 
away  the  privile<re  left  by  an  act  full 
and  professin«^  persecution. 

f  away  of  a  vote  is  the  takino:  away 
lich  the  subject  hfis,  not  only  a<rainst 
■n  of  power,  but  that  worst  of  (dl  op- 
3  persecution  of  private  society,  nnd 
lers.  No  candidate  for  parliamentary 
ibliged  to  the  least  attention  towards 
in  cities  or  counties.  On  the  con- 
sy  should  become  obnoxious  to  «ny 
naligruint  people  amonj^st  whom  they 
■ecome  the  interest  of  those  who  court 
ur,  to  use  the  numberless  means  which 
i  in  mas^istracy  and  influence  to  op- 
Tho  proceedings  in  a  certain  county 
during  the  unfortunate  perioti  I  have 
ead  a  strontr  lecture  on  the  crueltv  of 
jn  of  tiiat  shield,  on  account  of  tJieir 
pinions.  The  protestants  of  Ireland 
I  naturally  on  the  hardship  of  being 
rs  in  the  enacting  of  which  they  do 
or  indirectly  vote.  The  bounds  of 
I  are  nice,  and  hardly  to  be  settled  in 
perhaps  they  have  been  pushed  too 
w  they  can  avoid  the  necessary  appli- 
I  principles  tliey  use  in  their  disputes 
to  Uicir  disputes  with  their  fellow- 
low  not. 

iJie  words  of  this  act  do  not  create  a 
lUt  they  clearly  and  evidently  sup|)Ose 
•e  few  catholick  freeholders  lotake  the 
e  privilege,  if  they  were  {jcnntited  to 
but  the  manner  in  which  this  very 
lolder*  at  liirj^e  is  defended,  is  not  on 
t  the  freeholders  do  really  and  tnily 

•  people ;  but  that  all  people  being' 
btuining  freeholds,  all  those  who,  by 
y  and  sobriety,  merit  this  privilege, 
Uins  of  arriving  at  votes.  It  is  the 
e  corporations. 

i^oinsl  foreig^n  education  are  clearly 
It  part  of  tlie  old  corle.  Besides  your 
ve  the  succession  of  alraut  4000  cler- 
Dvide  for.  These,  havinq^  no  lucrative 
Dspect,  are  taken  very  much  out  of  the 
ot  the  people.  .At  home,  they  have 
atsoever  pmvided  for  tiieir  attaining  a 
ation,  or  indeed  any  education  at  all. 

in  Paris,  about  seven  years  aso,  I 
ery  thinsj,  and  lived  with  every  kind 

well  n»  my  time  admitted.  I  saw 
ish  colle;;e  of  the  Ix>mbard,  which 
:ie  a  very  good  place  of  education, 


under  excellent  orders  and  regulations,  and  unrier 
the  government  of  a  very  prudent  and  learned 
man  (tlie  late  Dr.  Kelly).  This  college  was 
possessed  of  an  annual  fixed  revenue  of  more  than 
a  thousand  |Kiunds  a  year ;  the  greatest  part  of 
which  had  arisen  from  the  legacies  and  benefac- 
tions of  persons  educated  in  that  college,  and 
who  had  obtained  promotions  in  France,  from 
the  emolument  of  which  promotions  they  made 
this  grateful  return.  One  in  particular  I  remem- 
ber, to  die  amount  of  ten  thousaml  livres,  annu- 
ally, as  it  is  recorded  on  the  donor's  monument  in 
their  chapel. 

It  has  been  the  custom  of  poor  persons  in  Ire- 
land, to  pick  up  such  knowledge  of  the  Latin 
ton^^ue  as,  under  the  general  discouragements 
and  occasional  pursuits  of  magistracy,  they  were 
able  to  acquire  ;  and  receiving  orders  at  home, 
were  sent  abroad  to  obtain  a  clerical  education. 
By  officiating  in  petty  chaplainships,  and  per- 
forming, now  and  then,  certain  offices  of  religion 
for  small  gratuities,  they  received  the  means  of 
maintaining  themselves,  until  tltey  were  able  to 
complete  their  education.  Through  such  diffi- 
culties and  discouragements  nmny  of  them  have 
arrived  at  a  very  considerable  proticiency,  so  as 
to  be  marked  and  distinguished  abroad.  TI)ese 
persona  afterwards,  by  being  sunk  in  the  most  ab- 
ject poverty,  despised  and  ill  treated  by  the  high 
orders  among  protestants,  and  not  much  better 
esteemed  or  treated  even  by  the  few  persons  of 
fortune  of  their  own  persuasion  ;  and  contracting 
the  habits  and  ways  of  tliinking  of  the  poor  and 
uneducated,  among  whom  they  were  obliged  to 
live,  in  a  few  year«  retained  little  or  no  traces  of] 
the  talents  and  acquirements,  which  distinguished 
them  in  the  early  periods  of  their  lives.  Can  we, 
with  justice,  cut  tliem  off  from  tlie  use  of  places 
of  education,  founded,  for  the  greater  part,  from 
the  economy  of  poverty  and  exile,  witliout  pro- 
viding something  that  is  equivalent  at  home  ^ 

Whilst  this  restraint  of  foreign  and  domestick 
education  was  part  of  a  horrible  and  impious  sys- 
tem of  servitude,  the  memlx?rs  were  well  fitteil  to 
the  body.  To  render  men  patient,  under  a  de- 
privation of  all  the  rights  of  human  nature,  every 
thing  which  could  give  them  a  knowledge  or  feel- 
ing of  those  rights  was  rationally  forbidden.  To 
render  humanity  fit  to  be  insulted,  it  was  fit  that 
it  should  be  degraded.  But  when  we  profess  to 
restore  men  to  Uie  capacity  for  property,  it  ift 
equally  irrational  and  unjust  to  deny  tlicm  tlie 
power  of  improving  their  minds  as  well  as  their 
fortunes.  Indeed,  I  have  ever  thought  the  pro- 
hibition of  the  means  of  improving  our  rational 
nature,  to  be  the  worst  species  of  tyranny  that  the 
insolence  and  perverscncss  of  mankmd  ever  diired 
to  exercise.  Tliis  goes  to  all  men,  in  all  situations^ 
to  whom  education  can  be  denied. 

Your  lordship  mentions  a  proposal  which  came 
fr<itn  my  friend  the  provost,  whose  benevolence 
and  enlarged  spirit  I  am  perfectly  convinced  of; 
which  i«,  the  proposal  of  erecting  a  few  sizcr^hip^ 
in   the  collei^e,   for  the  education  (I   suppose)  of 
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Roman  calholick  clergymen.*  He  certainly  meant 
it  well ;  but,  comin;^''  from  such  a  man  as  he  is,  it 
is  a  strong  instance  oi'  the  Hanger  of  suHeriiig  any 
description  of  tnen  to  fall  into  entire  contempt — 
Tlio  cliarities  intended  for  them  are  not  peccived 
to  be  fresh  insidts ;  and  the  true  nature  of  llieir 
wants  and  necessities  being'  unknown,  remedies, 
wholly  unsuitable  to  the  nature  of  their  complaint, 
are  provided  for  them.  It  is  to  feed  a  sick  Gentoo 
with  beef  broth,  and  to  foment  his  wounds  with 
brandy.  If  the  otlicr  parts  of  the  university  were 
open  to  them,  as  well  on  the  foundation  as  other- 
wise, the  offering  of  sizerships  would  be  a  propor- 
tioned part  of  a  ffencrat  kindness.  But  when 
every  tiling  liberal  is  withheld,  and  only  that 
which  is  sertnle  is  permitted,  it  is  easy  to  conceive 
upon  wliat  footing  they  must  be  in  such  a  place. 

Mr.  Hutchinson  must  well  know  the  regard  and 
honour  I  have  for  hinj ;  and  he  cannot  think  my 
disjienttng  from  him  in  this  particular  arises  from 
a  disregard  of  his  opinion  :  it  only  shews  that  I 
think  he  has  lived  in  Ireland.  To  have  any  re- 
spect for  the  cluiracter  and   person  of  a  popish 

priest  there oh  !  'tis  an  uphill  work   indeed. 

DUt  until  we  come  to  respect  what  stands  in  a 
respectable  liglit  with  others,  wc  are  very  deficient 
in  the  temper  which  qualities  us  to  make  any  laws 
and  regulations  about  them.  It  even  disqualifies 
us  from  being  charitable  to  them  with  any  eflect 
or  judgment. 

When  we  are  to  provide  for  the  education  of 
any  IxkIv  of  men,  we  ought  seriously  to  consider 
the  particular  functions  they  are  to  jjerform  in 
life.  A  Roman  catliolick  clergyman  is  the  minis- 
ter of  a  very  ritual  religion  :  and  by  his  profes- 
sion subject  to  many  restraints.  His  Jife  is  a  life 
full  of  strict  observances,  and  his  duties  are  of  a 
laborious  nature  towards  himself,  and  of  the  liigh- 
est  possible  trust  towards  others.  The  duty  of  con- 
fession alone  is  sufficient  to  set  in  the  strongest 
light  the  necessity  of  his  having  an  appropriated 
mode  of  education.  TJie  theological  opinions  and 
peculiar  rights  of  one  religion  never  can  he  pro- 
perly taught  in  universities,  founded  for  the  pur- 
poses and  on  the  principles  of  anotlier,  which  in 
many  points  arc  directly  opposite,  If  a  Roman 
catholick  clergyman,  intended  for  celibacy,  and 
the  function  of  confession,  is  not  strictly  bred  in  a 
seminary  where  these  things  are  respected,  incul- 
cated, and  enforced,  as  sacred,  and  not  made  the 
subject  of  derision  and  obloquy,  he  will  be  ill  fitted 
for  the  former,  and  the  latter  will  be  indeed  in  his 
hands  u  terrible  instrument. 

There  is  a  great  resemblance  between  the  whole 
frame  and  constitution  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
churches.  The  secular  clergy,  in  the  former,  by 
being  Qiarried,  living  under  little  restraint,  and 
having  no  particular  education  suited  to  tlieir 
function,  are  universally  fallen  into  such  contempt, 
that  they  are  never  permitted  to  aspire  to  the  dig- 
nities of  their  own  church.  It  is  not  held  respect- 
ful to  call  them  papas,  their  true  and  ancient  ap- 
pellation, but  tiiose  who  wish  to  address  them  with 
*  tt  appcan  ibat  Mr.  ilutcbinson  meant  Uui  only  as  one  of  (be 


civility  always  call  tbem  h. 
sequence  of  this   disrespect, 
say,  in  such  a  church,  must  be  the 
a  secular  lite,  a  very  great  degvner 
table  christian  manners  lias  taken 
out  almost  the  whole  of  that  great 
Christian  Church. 

It  was  so  with  the  Latin  church, 
struint  on  marriage.  Even  that  rest 
to  the  greatest  disorders  before  th 
Trent,  which,  together  with  tlie  emi 
and  the  good  examples  given,  by 
churches,  wherever  they  were  in 
other,  has  brought  on  that  happy 
which  we  see  in  the  Latin  commu 
home  and  abroad. 

The  council  of  Trent  has  wisely  in! 
discipline  of  seminaries,  by  which  prii 
trusted  for  a  clerical  institution,  even 
discipline  of  their  colleges;  but,  af\A 
tlirough  them,  are  frequently,  if  not  ft 
part,  obliged  to  pass  through  peculi 
having  their  particular  ritual  function 
is  in  a  great  measure  to  this,  and  to 
thods  used  in  foreign  education,  that 
calholick  clergy  of  Ireland,  miserab 
for,  living  among  low  and   ill   rcgvill 
without  any  discipline  of  sufficient  foi 
good  manners,  have  been  prevented  j 
ing  an  intolerable  nuisance  to  the  cou 
of  being,  as  I  conceive  they  gcnerttli| 
great  service  to  it. 

The  ministers  of  protestant  churdu 
different  mode  of  education,  more  UbeCI 
fit  for  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  lift 
ligion  having  little  hold  on  the  miuds 
extcnial    ceremonies,  and   extraord'u 
anccs,  or  separate  habits  of  living,  the 
up  ttie  deficiency  by  cultivating  ibetr 
all  kinds  of  ornamental  learning,  wliii 
provision   made  in   England  and  Irel 
parocliial   clergy,  (to  say  nothing  nl 
church  proferments,  with  little  or  iM 
nexed,)and  the  comparative  lightness 
duties,  enables  the  greater  part  of  th 
consiidcrable  degree  to  accomplish 

This  learning,  which  I  believe  to  b( 
neral,  together  with  a  higher  situation 
chastened  by  the  opinion  of  mankind, 
ficicnt  security  for  the  morals  of  Uic 
clergy,  and  for  tlieir  sustaining  tlicir 
racter  with  dignitv.  It  is  not  necesiU] 
that  all  these  tilings  are, however, collal 
function,  and  that  except  in  pn^uchinf, 
be  and  is  supplied,  and  oAen  best 
printed  books,  little  else  isooc 
aui  minister,  than  to  be  able  to 
language  ;  I  mean  for  the  exeri'i*f  of 
not  to  the  qualification  of  bis  a' 
.1  popish  parson  in  Ireland  way 
out  any  considerable  classiciil 
proficiency  in  pure  or  mixed  mat 
knowledge  of  civil  history.  Evi 
means  for  their  rrlicr  in  point  of  c<tua(ti 
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Id  possess  diose  acqutsilions,  as  at  first 
>.m  do,  they  soon  lose  iheni  in  the  paiti- 
r  profession  at  atid  parochial  duties  ;  but 
ave  all  tlie  knowletli:jf,and,  wliat  is  to 
impnrlant  than  the  knowledge,  the 
ocessary  to  those  duties.  All  modes  of 
conducted  by  those  whose  minds  are 
iher  mould,  as  1  may  say,  and  whose 
yg  of  thinkintf  arc  formed  upon  the 
erti,  must  be  to  ihem  not  only  iisetesa, 
rous.  Just  as  1  shonld  snppoae  the  (hIu- 
K^pisli  ecclesiastical  seniiaarv  would  be 
a  protestant  clergyman.  To  educate 
prii'st  in  a  proteslant  seminary  wouhi 
irse.  Tile  proteslant  educated  amon*st 
laa  only  somelhin;;  to  reject  :  what  he 
K  useful.  But  a  catholick  parish  prit-it 
for  his  peculiar  purpose  and  duty  in  a, 
lolleg'e. 

[iiy  lord,  I  know  very  wel^  will  pass 
willi  those  who  wish  that  the  popish 
Id  be  illiterate,  and  in  a  situation  tu 
itempi  and  fJctestation.  Their  niindi^ 
Laken  up  with  partv  squabbles,  and  I 
•  leisure  nor  inclination  to  apply  any 
it  I  have  to  say,  to  those  who  never 
gion,  or  of  tire  ronimonwealth,  in  any 
tlian  as  tliey  tend  lo  the  prevalence  of 
1  in  either,  I  speak  on  a  supposition, 
a  disposition  to  take  the  state  in  the 
which  it  isfnuRtl,  and  to  improve  it  in 

0  the  best  advantaare.     Hitherto  the 
IB^overnnient  of  Ireland  has  been,  to 

i  civil  prosperity  of  the  nation  to  its 
provement.  But  if  people  in  power 
at  length  come  to  entertain  other 
ftill  rnnsider  the  fjooti  order,  decorum, 
morality  of  every  description  of  men 
1,  as  of  infinitely  g^reater  importance 
niggle  (for  it  is  nothint^  better)  to 
»  description)*  by  means,  which  put 
ijecls,  which,  in  my  poor  opinion,  are 
portance  lo  religion  and  to  the  state, 
polimical  matter  which  has  been  a^ji- 
•mon  from  the  beginning  of  the  world 

lea,  an  education  fittetl  to  each  order 
of  men,  suvh  ax  tftrif  urr  founil,  will 
in  afliiir  lather  to  be  enconraged  than 
need  :  and  until  iriitlitutions  at  home, 
tlie  occasions  and  necessities  of  the 
■stablishefl,  nnd  which  are  armed,  as 
irojid,  witli  authority  lo  coerce  llie 
Lo  be  formed  in  them,  by  a  strict  and 
line, — the  means  they  have,  at  pre- 
lB8p  and  effeetuni  education  in  other 
lOuld  not  <*ontinMe  to  be  prohibited  by 
J  modes  of  inqtiisition.  not  fit  to  be 
>  etif>  that  are  organized  to  tl»e  chaste 
|uity  and  justice. 

had  written  thus  fur,  I  heard  of  a 
ivjnjj  to  the  Cattle  the   patronage  of 

1  member*  of  the  catholifk  elerijy.  At 
scarc<!v  credit  it  :   fir  I  beIi*'vo  it  is 


die  Hrst  lime  that  the  presentation  to  other  people  s 
alms  has  been  desired  in  any  country.  If  th»^ 
state  provides  a  suitable  inaintetiance  and  tempc 
rality  for  the  fjoverning  members  of  the  Irish  Ro- 
man catholick  church,  and  for  the  clergy  under 
them,  I  should  think  the  project,  however  hn- 
proper  in  other  respects,  to  be  by  no  means  unjusLf 
out  to  deprive  a  poor  people,  who  maintain  a 
second  set  of  clergy,  out  of  the  miserable  remains 
of  what  is  left  after  taxing  and  tytliing — to  de-j 
prive  them  of  tJie  disposition  of  tlieir  own  charities 
lunong  tlieir  own  coniniunion,  would,  in  my 
opinion,  he  an  intolerable  hardship.  Never  were 
tlie  members  of  one  religious  sect  rtt  to  appoint  the 
pa.stors  to  another.  Those  who  Jiave  no  regard  for 
(heir  welfare,  reputation,  or  internal  quiet,  will  n( 
apjKjint  such  as  are  proper.  The  seraglio  of  Con- 
stantinople is  as  equitable  as  we  are,  whether  ca- 
tholicks  or  protestauts  :  and  where  their  own  sect 
is  concerned,  full  as  religious.  But  the  sport  which 
they  make  of  the  miserahile  dignities  of  the  Tireek , 
church,  the  little  factions  of  the  haram,  to  which/] 
I  hey  make  them  subservient,  Uie  continual  sale  to 
which  they  expose  and  re-expose  the  same  dignity, 
and  by  wliich  they  squeeze  all  the  inferiour  orders 
of  the  clergy,  is  (for  I  have  hacj  parlieular  means 
of  beini;  acquainted  witlt  it)  nearly  equal  to  all 
the  other  oppri'^sions  together,  exercised  by  mus- 
sulmen  over  the  unhappy  members  of  the  (Jhenlal 
church.  It  is  a  frreat  deal  to  suppose  that  even 
the  presentCastlc  would  nominate  bishops  for  the 
Raman  church  of  Ireland,  with  a  religious  regard 
for  its  welfare.  Perhaps  tliey  cannot,  perhaps 
they  dare  not,  do  it. 

But  suppose  them  to  be  as  well  inclined  as  I^ 
know  that  I  am,  to  do  the  catholicks  all  kind  of' 
justice,  I  declare  I  woidd  not,  if  it  were  in  my 
power,  take  that  patronage  on  myself. — I  know  I 
ou^ht  not  to  do  it.  I  belon°:  to  another  ronimu- 
nity,  and  it  would  be  intolerable  usurpation  for  me 
to  att'ect  such  autlntritv,  where  I  conferred  no  be- 
nefit, or  even  if  I  did  confer  (as  in  some  decree 
the  seraglio  does)  temporal  advantages.  But,  al- 
lowing that  the  present  Castle  finds  iUi-lf  fit  to 
administer  the  g^overnment  of  a  church  which  they 
solemnly  forswear,  and  forswear  with  very  hard,] 
words  and  many  evil  epithets,  and  tliat  as  often  a*^ 
they  (pialify  themselves  for  the  power  which  is  ta 
give  tliis  very  patronage,  or  to  &:ivc  any  tiling;  el& 
that  they  desire ;  yet  they  cannot  ensure  them- 1 
selves  that  a  man  like  tl)e  late  Lord  CheslcrBeld 
will  not  succeed  lothem.  This  man,  while  he  was 
dupinnj  the  credulity  of  papists  with  fine  words  in 
private,  and  commending  their  good  behaviour 
during  a  rebellion  in  Great  Britain,  (as  it  well  de- 
served to  be  commended  and  rewanled,)  was  ca- 
pable of  urjj^ing  [K'nal  laws  against  them  in  a  speech 
from  the  throne,  and  of  !klimulatiii^  with  provoca- 
tives the  wearied  and  half-e.\hauHted  bigotry  of 
tlie  then  parliament  of  Ireland.  They  set  to  work, 
but  tliey  were  at  a  loss  what  to  do;  for  they  had 
already  almost  gone  through  every  contrivance 
which  could  wo/ite  the  tiijour  of  their  rountry  :  but 
after  mud!  struTfjrlo,  they  produced  a  child  of  their 
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old  age,  tlie  sliocking  and  unnatural  act  about 
marriages,  which  t«nded  to  finish  the  scheme  for 
making^  the  people  not  only  two  distinct  parties 
for  ever,  but  keeping  them  as  two  distinct  species 
in  the  same  land.  Mr.  Gardiner's  humanity  was 
shocked  at  it,  as  one  of  the  worst  parts  of  tfiat 
truly  barbarous  system,  if  one  could  well  settle 
the  preference,  where  almost  all  tlie  parts  were 
outrages  on  tlie  rights  of  humanity,  and  the  laws 
of  nature. 

Suppose  an  atheist,  playing;  the  part  of  a  bigot, 
should  be  in  power  again  in  that  country,  do  you 
believe  that  he  would  faithfully  and  religiously  ad- 
minister the  trust  of  appointing;  pastors  to  a  church, 
which,  wanting  every  otlier  Pup|Kirt,  stands  in 
tenfold  need  o("  ministers  who  will  be  dear  to  the 
people  committed  to  tltetr  ohari;e,  and  who  will  ex- 
ercise a  really  paternal  authority  amongst  them  ? 
But  if  the  superiour  power  was  always  in  a  dispo- 
sition to  dispense  conscientiously,  and  like  an  up- 
right trustee  and  guardian  of  these  rights  which 
he  holds  for  those  witli  whom  he  is  at  variance, 
has  he  the  capacity  and  means  of  doing  it  ?  How 
can  tlie  lord  lieutenant  form  the  least  judgement  of 
tJieir  merits,  so  as  to  discern  which  of  the  popish 
priests  is  (it  to  be  made  a  bishop  ?  It  cannot  be  : 
the  idea  is  ridiculous. ^He  will  hand  them  over  to 
lords  lieutenants  of  counties,  justices  of  the  peace, 
and  other  persons,  who  for  the  purpose  of  vexing 
and  turning  to  derision  tliis  miserable  people,  will 
pick  out  the  M-orst  and  most  obnoxious  tacy  can 
find  amongst  the  clergy  to  set  over  the  rest.  Who- 
ever is  complained  against  by  his  brother  will  be 
considered  as  persecuted  :  whoever  is  censured  by 
his  superiour  will  be  looked  upon  as  oppressed  : 
whoever  is  careless  in  his  opinions,  and  loose  in 
his  morals,  will  be  called  a  liberal  man,  and  will 
be  supposed  to  have  incurred  hatred,  because  lip 
was  not  a  bigot.  Informers,  tale-bearers,  perverse 
and  obstinate  men,  flatterers,  who  turn  their  back 
upon  their  flock,  and  court  the  protestant  gentle- 
men of  the  country,  will  be  the  objects  of  prefer- 
ment. And  then  1  run  no  risk  in  foretelling,  that 
whatever  order,  quiet,  and  morality  you  have  in 
llie  country,  will  be  lost.  A  popish  clergy,  who 
are  not  restrained  by  the  most  austere  siibordina- 
tion,  will  become  a  nuisance,  a  real  publick 
grievance  of  the  heaviest  kind,  in  any  country  that 
entertains  tliem  :  and  instead  of  tlie  great  benefit 
wiiich  Ireland  does  and  lias  long  derivecl  from 
them,  if  they  are  educated  without  any  idea  of 
discipline  and  obedience,  and  then  put  under 
bishops,  who  do  not  owe  their  station  to  their 
good  opinion,  and  whom  they  cannot  respect, 
that  nation  will  see  disorders,  of  which,  bad  a^ 
things  are,  it  has  yet  no  idea.  I  do  not  say  this, 
as  thinking  the  leading  men  in  Ireland  would 
exercise  this  trust  worse  than  others.  Not  at  all. 
No  man,  no  set  of  mfn  living  are  fit  to  administer 
the  affairs,  or  regulate  the  interiour  economy,  of  a 
church  to  which  they  are  enemies. 

As  to  government,  if  I  might  recommend  a  pru- 
dent caution  to  them, — it  would  be,  to  innovate 
as  little  as  possible,  upon  speculation,  in  establish- 


ments, from  which,  as  tijey  stand, 
no  material  inconvenience  to 
country, — quietanon  movere, 
deal  more  ;  but  I  am  tired ;  ani 
lordship  is  tired  too.  I  hare  not  sat 
a  single  quarter  of  an  hour  without 
It  has  grown  long,  and  probably  col 
repetitions,  from  my  total  vraut  of  lea 
and  consolidate  my  thoughts  ;  and 
pressions,  I  could  wish  to  be  able  perl 
sure  them  more  exactly.  But  my  ia 
fair,  and  I  certainly  mean  to  ofieod  no 


Thinking  over  tliis  matter  more  rnafl 
no  reason   for  altering   my  opinion  in 
The  act,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  good  ui 
It  amounts,  I  think,  very  nearly  to  a 
with  respect  to  religious  ceremonies; 
a  new  bolt  on  civil  rights,  and  rivets  it 
one,  in  such  a  manner,  that  neither.  1  f 
easily  loosened.     What  I  could  havewji 
be,  to  see  the  civil  advantages  take  the 
otlier,  of  a  religious  toleration,  I  conci 
follow  (in  a  manner)  of  course.     Froi 
have  observed,  it  is  pride,  arrogance, 
of  domination,  and  not  a  bigotted  spi| 
gion,tIiat  has  caused  and  kept  upthott 
statutes.     I  am  sure  I  have  known 
oppressed  papists  in  their  civil  ri 
indulgent  to  them  in  tlieir  reli; 
and  who  really  wished  them  to  con' 
licks,  in  order  to  furnish  pretences  for 
These  persons  never  saw  a  man  (by 
escape  out  of  tlieir  power,  but  witJi 
regret.     I  have  known  men,  to  wjiom 
uncharitable  in  saying,  (though  thev 
that  tliey  would  have  become  papists 
oppress  protestants  ;  if,  being  p: 
not  in  their  power  to  oppress  pa 
tice,  and  not  a  mistaken  consciea 
the  principle  of  persecution,  at  1 
fallen  under  my  observation.     Hom 
gan,  so  I  end.     I  do  not  know  the 
country.     Mr.  Gardiner,  who  conduct! 
and  difficult  work,  and  those  who  »k 
are  better  judges  of  tlie  business  than 
tend  to  be,  who  have  not  set  my  foot  in  li 
sixteen  years,     I  have  been  given  to  \ 
that  I  am  not  considered  as  a  friend  to 
try  :  and  1  know  that  pains  have  bed 
lessen  the  credit  that  I  might  have  lud 
•         *  •         •        • 

I  am  so  convinced  of  the  weakness  oT 
in  any  business,  witliout  the  opinion  d 
in  whose  business  I  interfere,  thttf 
how  to  acquit  myself  of  what  I 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with 
esteem, 

My  Lord, 
Your  Lordsliip's  nMMt 
And  humble 
EDI 
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DE.\n  Sir. 

k   remembrance    of  me,    with   sentiments 

pucli  kinilness,  has  g'iven  me  tlie  mo&t  sin- 

tisfaction.     It   perfectly   agrees  with   the 

ntid  liospiiablc  reception  which  my  son 

iived  from  you,  some  time  since,  wlien, 

absence  of  twenty-two  ye«rs,  1  had  the 

of  embracing  you,  among  my  few  sur- 

rienda. 

Ily  imagined  that  1  should  not  a^in  inte- 

.'If  in  any  puhlick  business.    I  had,  to  the 

»y  moderate  faculties,  paid  my  club  to  the 

which  I   was  born  in  some  way  or  other 

and  I   ihoiig^ht   I   had  a  rijjht  to  put  on 

»t-gown  and  slippers,  and  wish  a  cheerful 

to  the  ^ood  company  I  must  leave  l^ehind. 

ir  resolutions  of  vigour  and  exertion  arc 

broken  or  procrastin:ited  in  the  execution, 

we  may  be  excused,  if  we  are  not  very 

i\   in  fulfilling  our  engat^ements  to  indo- 

id  inactivity.     I  have  indeed  no  power  of 

and  am  almost  a  cripple,  even  with  regard 

ling :  but  you  descend  with  force  into  the 

kt  p(K)l :  and  you  cause  such  a  fermentation, 

ire  at  least  one  impotent  creature  of  his 

I,  iJiough  it  cannot  enable  liim  either  to  run 

by  the  paper  *  I  take  that  I  am  likely  to 
.  with  nialire  prepense,  Vou  have  brought 
view  a  subject,  always  ditficuh,  alprcwnt 
It  has  hlle<l  my  thoughts,  wliich  I  wish 
to  you  with  the  clearness  and  simpli- 
ich  your  friendship  demands  from  me.  I 
ou  for  the  communication  of  your  ideas. 
•  Tl»ii  lettCT  M  wrlUen  on  folio  sbecU, 


I  should  be  still  more  pleased  if  they  had  been  more 
your  own.  What  you  hint>  I  believe,  to  be  the 
case ;  that  if  you  liad  not  deferred  to  tlie  judg- 
ment of  others,  our  opinions  would  not  ditlcr 
more  materially  at  this  day,  than  they  did  when 
we  used  to  confer  on  the  same  subject,  so  many 
years  ago.  If  I  still  persevere  in  my  old  opinions, 
It  is  no  small  comfort  to  me,  that  it  is  not  with 
regard  to  doctrines  properly  yours  tliat  I  discover 
my  indocility. 

Tlie  case,  upon  which  your  letter  of  the  lOtli  of 
December  turns,  is  hardly  before  me  with  precision 
enough,  to  enable  me  to  form  any  very  certain  judg- 
ment upon  it.  It  seems  to  be  some  plan  of  further 
indulgence  proposed  for  the  catholicks  of  Ireland. 
You  observe,  that  your  '*  general  principles  are 
"  not  changed,  but  that  times  and  circumstaneei 
"  are  altered."  I  perfectly  agree  witli  you,  that 
times  and  circumstances,  considered  with  reference 
to  tlie  publjck,  ought  \'ery  much  to  govern  our 
conduct  ;  though  I  am  far  from  slighting,  when 
applied  with  discretion  to  those  circumstances, 
gencKil  principles,  and  maxims  of  policy.  I  cannot 
lielp  observing,  however,  thai  you  nave  said  rather 
less  upon  tlie  inapplicability  of  your  own  old 
principles  to  tlie  circumstances  that  are  likely  to 
influence  your  conduct  against  these  principles, 
than  of  the  general  maxims  of  state,  which  I  can 
very  readily  believe  not  to  have  great  weight  with 
you  personally. 

In  my  present  state  of  impeTfect  information, 
you  will  pardon  the  errours  into  which  I  may  easily 
fall.     Tlie  principles  you  lay  down  are,  "  xhm  the 
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**  Roman  cathoHcks  sliould  enjoy  every  thing  un- 
**  der  the  state,  but  should  not  be  the  slate  it- 
♦*  self."  And  you  add,  "  that  when  you  exchide 
"  them  from  beinji;  «  part  it/the  stale,  you  ratfier 
"  conform  to  tlie  spirit  of  tiie  aij^e,  than  to  any  ab- 
"  stract  doctrine;"  but  you  consider  the  constitu- 
tion as  already  estahhshcd— tliat  our  state  is 
protestant.  "  It  was  declared  so  at  the  Revolu- 
"  tion.  It  was  so  provided  in  the  acts  for  settling 
"  the  succession  of  the  crown  ; — the  ktng-'s  coro- 
"  nation  oath  was  enjoined,  in  order  to  keep  it  so. 
"  The  king,  as  first  magistrate  of  the  state,  is 
"  oblig^ed  to  take  the  oath  of  abjuration,*  and  to 
*'  subscribe  thv  declaration  ;  and.  by  taws  subse- 
**  qucnt,  every  other  magistrate  and  member  of  tlie 
"  state,  legislative  and  executive,  are  bound  un- 
"  der  the  same  obligation."    ' 

As  to  the  plan  to  which  these  maxims  are  ap- 
plied, I  cannot  speak. ns  I  told  you,  positively  about 
It.  Bexause,  neither  from  your  letter,  nor  from 
any  information  I  liave  been  able  to  collect,  do  1 
find  any  thing  settled,  either  on  the  part  of  the 
Roman  catholicks  Uiemselves,  or  on  tliat  of  any 
persons  who  may  wish  to  conduct  their  affairs  in 
parliament.  But  if  1  have  leave  to  conjecture, 
something  is  in  agitation  towards  admitting  ihem, 
under  certain  qiialiji cations,  to  liave  some  ahare 
in  the  election  of  members  of  pariiivnient.  This  1 
understand  is  the  scheme  of  those  who  are  entitled 
to  come  within  your  description  of  persons  of 
consideration,  property,  and  character;  and  firmly 
attached  to  t!ie  king  and  constitution,  as  by  "  law 
*'  established,  with  a  grateful  sense  of  your  former 
"  concession?,  and  a  patient  reliance  on  the  benig- 
**  nity  of  parliament,  for  the  further  mitigation  of 
"  the  laws  that  still  atft'Ct  them." — As  to  the  low, 
thoughtless,  wild,  and  profligate,  who  have  joined 
themselves  with  those  of  other  professions,  but  of 
the  same  character ;  you  are  not  to  imagine,  that, 
for  a  moment,  I  can  suppose  ihem  to  be  met  with 
any  thing  else  than  the  manly  and  enlightened 
energy  of  a  firm  government,  supported  by  the 
imited  efforts  of  all  virtuous  men,  if  ever  their 
proceedings  should  become  so  considerable  as  to 
demand  its  notice.  I  really  think  that  such  asso- 
ciations should  be  crushed  in  their  very  com- 
mencement. 

Setting,  therefore,  this  case  out  of  the  question, 
it  becomes  an  object  of  very  serious  consideration, 
whether,  because  wicked  men  of  various  descrip- 
tions are  engaged  in  seditious  courses,  the  rational, 
sober,  and  valiuible  part  o(  one  description  should 
not  be  indulged  in  their  sober  and  rational  expec- 
tations ?  You,  who  have  looked  deeply  into  the 
spirit  of  the  popery  laws,  must  be  perfectly  .'sensi- 
ble, that  a  great  part  of  the  present  mischief, 
which  we  ablior  in  common  (if  it  at  all  exists)  has 
arisen  from  them.  Their  declared  object  was  to 
reduce  thfe  catholicks  of  Ireland  to  a  miserable 
popidace,  without  property,  without  estmiation, 
without  education.  Tlie  professed  object  was  to 
deprive  tlie  few  men  who,  in  spite  of  those  laws, 
ndght  hold  or  obtain  any  property  amongst  them, 
•  A  small  cTTour  of  ftici  a.i  to  the  abjuration  oath ;  but  or  no  ioi- 


of  all  sort  of  influence  or  authority  i 
They  divided  the  nation  into  two  da 
without  common  interest,  sympathy,! 
One  of  these  bodies  was  to  j>osscs* 
chises,  all  the  property,  «'/  the  et 
other  was  to  be  composed  of  drawer* 
cutters  of  turf  for  tlie m.  Are  we  to  1 
when,  by  the  efforts  of  so  much  viol 
quest,  and  so  much  policy  in  reg^ulali* 
without  intermission  for  near  an  ht| 
We  had  reduced  them  to  a  mob;  l| 
they  came  to  act  at  alJ^  many  of  thi 
exactly  like  a  mob,  without  temper^ 
foresight  f  Surely  it  mig:ht  1x5  just  J 
of  temperate  discussioi»,  whetljer  you 
apply  a  remedy  to  the  real  cause  of  i 
the  disorder  you  speak  of  be  real  and  ( 
you  ought  to  raise  an  aristocratick  il 
is,  an  interest  of  property  and  edocal 
them  :  and  to  strengthen,  by  every  prq 
the  autliority  and  influence  of  men 
scription.  It  will  deserve  your  best  I 
examine  whetlier  this  can  be  done  wit! 
sucli  jK-rsons  the  means  of  demonstJl 
rest,  that  something  more  is  to  be  gi 
temperate  conduct,  than  can  be  etpecU 
wild  and  senseless  projects  of  those  * 
belong  to  tJieir  body,  who  liave  no  intm 
well  being,  and  only  wish  to  make  iJicra 
of  their  turbulent  ambition. 

If  the  absurd  persons  you  menliooSl 
of  providing  for  liberty,  but  by  ovcM 
happy  constitution,  and  introducing  a  ft 
mocracy,  let  us  take  care  how  wc  {irtu 
people  from  any  rational  expectatiotw  < 
ing  in  the  benefit  of  that  constitutional 
The  maxims  you  establish  cut  the  n4 
They  have  no  sort  of  connexion  witli  i 
the  ill  l>ehaviour  of  the  persons  who  M 
with  the  proper  or  improper  means  by  i 
seek  it.  They  form  a  perpetual  bar  U 
and  to  all  expectations. 

Yo»i  begin  by  asserting,  that  "  tbe 
"  ought  to  enjoy  all  things  under  tl» 
"  that  they  ought  not  to  be  the  tttatt." 
which,  I  believe,  in  the  latter  part  of  it, 
latitude  there  expressed,  no  man  cfrirtii 
has  ever  thought  proper  to  •  I  i^ 

contrary  implies,  that  the  slali.  . 

exclusivclj/.  But  before  yon  have  fin 
you  express  yourself  as  if  the  other 
your  proposition,  numplvT  that  "tJwy 
"  to  be  a  part  of  tlie  slate,"  were 
eluded  in  the  first — Whereas  I  conreiw 
different  as  a  part  is  front  the  whole : 
a,s  diflerentas  {K)ssible.  I  know,  ipt 
common  with  those  who  talk  very 
you,  that  is,  with  heat  and  aniiH' 
those  things,  and  to  argue  tlw 
catholicks  into  any,  however  mii 
nate,  parts  of  the  state,  as  a  s 
hands  of  the  whole  government  o( 
To  them  I  liavc  uotiung  at  all  to  lat. 
portance  in  the  argument 


to  proceed  with  a  deliberative  spirit 
in  so  very  serious  a  qncslioii,  I  shall 
.nalyze,  as  well  as  ]  can,  tlie  principles 
n,  in  order  to  fit  ihem  for  the  jn"asp  of 
nding  so  little  comprehensive  as  mine. 
■'  Protestant' — '  Revolutiun.'  These 
'hich,  if  not  well  explained,  may  lead 
y  errnurs.  In  the  word  State,  i  con- 
s  mucFi  ambiguity.  Tlie  state  is  some- 
to  signify  the  whole  commonwealth ^ 
ing:  all  its  orders,  with  the  several  pri- 
ig-ing  to  each.  Sometimes  it  signifies 
<her  and  ruling  part  of  the  commoii- 
ch  we  commonly  call  Mf  Government. 
lense,  to  be  tmder  the  slate,  but  nut 
;If,  nor  any  part  of  it,  that  is,  to  be 
,U  in  the  commonwealth,  is  a  situation 
telltpble  :  but  to  those  who  til]  fhnt 
it  very  pleasant,  when  it  is  understood. 
of  civil  servitude  by  the  very  force  of 
D.  Servorum  tton  est  respuhlica,  is  a 
1  a  very  true  maxim.  This  servitude, 
B  men  subject  to  a  sliite  v^it!tout  bein^ 
y  be  nwre  or  less  tolerable  from  many 
e»  :  but  these  circumstances,  more  or 
ble,  do  not  alter  the  nature  of  the 
mildness  by  which  absolute  masters 
ir  dominion,  leaves  thcui  masters  sitll. 
k  a  little  prescnlly  of  the  manner  in 
majority  of  the  people  of  Ireland  (the 
are  affectod  by  itiis  situation ;  which 
idoubledly  is  theirs,  and  w  hich  you  arc 
Ught  so  to  continue  for  ever. 
ler  sense  of  tlie  word  State,  by  which 
)d  the  Supreme  GovernmcRt  only,  I 
e  this  upon  the  question  :  that  to  ex- 
classes  of  men  entirely  from  this  part 
jnt,  cannot  be  considered  as  absolute 
.  only  implies  a  lower  and  dejrraded 
zenship:  such  is  (with  more  or  less 
le  condition  of  all  countries  in  which 
7  nobility  possess  the  exclusive  rule. 
L*  no  bad  mode  of  government ;  pro- 
thu  personal  authority  of  individual 
;epl  in  due  bounds,  that  their  cabals 
•  are  guarded  ag:ainst  with  a  severe 
id  that  the  |>coplc  (who  have  no  share 
their  own  money)  are  subjected  to  but 
tions,  and  arc  oilierwise  treated  with 
od  with  indulgence  to  their  humours 
:es. 

blick  of  Venice  is  one  of  those  which 
loes  all  the  great  functions  and  oftices, 
truly  i/a^e- functions  aiid  atate-o&ces, 
>,  by  hereditary  right  or  admission,  are 
ians.  But  there  are  many  offices,  and 
p  not  mean  nor  unprofitable,  (that  of 
H  one,)  which  are  reserved  for  the 
Of  these  all  citizens  of  Venice  are 
lie  inhabitant»  of   the    Terra  Jirma, 

^lubjects  of  conquest,  that  is,  as  you 
Icr  the  state,  hut  "  not  a  part  of  it," 
(rever,  subjects  in  so  very  rigorous  a 
to  be  capable  of  numberless  subordi- 
2  k 
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nate  employments.  It  is  indeed  one  of  the  advan- 
tages attending  the  narrow  bottom  of  their  aristo- 
cracy, (narrow  as  compared  with  their  acquired 
dominions,  otherwise  broad  enough,)  that  an  ex- 
clusion from  such  employments  cannot  possibly 
be  made  amongst  their  subjects.  There  aje,  be- 
sides, advantages  in  states  so  constituted,  by  which 
those  wrho  are  considered  as  of  an  inferiour  race, 
arc  indemnified  for  tlieir  exclusion  from  the  go- 
vernment and  from  nobler  employments.  In  all 
these  countries,  either  by  express  law,  or  by  usage 
more  operahve,  the  noble  casts  arc  almost  univer- 
sally, in  tlieir  turn,  excluded  from  commerce, 
manufacture,  farming  of  land,  and  in  general  from 
all  lucrative  civil  professions.  The  nobles  have  the 
monopnly  of  honour.  Tlie  plebeians  a  monopoly 
of  all  the  means  of  acquiring  wealth.  Thus  some 
sort  of  a  balance  Is  formed  among  conditions ;  a 
sort  of  compensation  is  furnished  to  those,  who,  in 
a  limited  sense,  are  excluded  from  the  government 
of  the  state. 

Between  the  extreme  of  a  total  exclusifm,  to 
which  your  maxim  goes,  and  an  universal  unmodi- 
Jied  capacity,  to  which  the  fanaticks  pretend,  there 
are  many  different  degrees  and  stages,  and  a  great 
variety  of  temperaments,  upon  which  prudence 
may  give  full  scope  to  its  exertions.  For  you 
know  that  the  decisions  of  prudence  (contrary  to 
the  system  of  the  insane  reasoners)  difler  from 
tliose  of  judicature  :  and  that  almost  all  the  former 
are  determined  on  the  more  or  the  less,  the  earlier 
or  the  later,  and  on  a  balance  of  advantage  and 
inconvenience,  of  good  and  evil. 

In  all  considerations  which  turn  upon  the  ques* 
tton  of  vesting  or  continuing  the  state  solely  and 
exclusively  in  some  one  description  of  citizens, 
prudent  legislators  will  consider,  how  far  the  gene- 
ral form  and  principles  of  their  commonwealth 
render  it  fit  to  be  cast  into  an  oligarchical  shape, 
or  to  remain  always  in  it.  We  know  that  the  go- 
vernment of  Ireland  (the  same  as  the  British)  is  not 
in  its  constitution  wholly  aristocratical ;  and,  as  it  is 
not  such  in  its  form,  so  neither  is  it  in  its  spirit.  If 
ii  had  been  inveterately  aristocratical,  exclusions 
might  be  more  patiently  submitted  to.  The  lot  of 
one  plebeian  would  be  the  tot  of  all ;  and  an  habi- 
tual reverence  and  admiration  of  certain  families 
might  make  the  people  content  to  see  government 
wholly  in  hands  to  whom  it  seemed  naturally  to  be- 
long. But  our  constitution  has  a  plebeian  member, 
whicli  forms  an  essential  mtegraut  part  of  it.  A  ple- 
beian oligarchy  is  a  monster  :  and  no  people,  not 
absolutely  domestick  or  predial  slaves,  will  long  en- 
dure it.  The  protectants  of  Ireland  arc  not  alone 
sufficiently  the  people  to  form  a  democracy  ;  and 
titcy  are  too  numerous  to  answer  the  ends  and  pur- 
poses of  an  aristocracy.  Admiration,  that  Hrst 
source  of  obedience,  can  be  otdy  the  claim  or  llie 
im|)oslure  of  a  few.  I  hold  it  to  be  absolutely 
impossible  for  two  milliotts  of  plebeians,  cotiipusing 
certainly  a  very  clear  and  decided  niMJorily  in  that 
class,  to  become  so  far  in  love  with  six  or  seven 
hundred  tltousand  of  tlieir  fellow-citizens  (to  all 
outward  appearance  plebeians  like  themselves,  and 
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many  of  them  tradesmen,  servants,  and  otherwise 
iaferiour  to  sonieof  them)  as  to  see  with  satisfaction, 
or  even  with  patience,  an  exclusive  power  vested 
in  them,  by  which  conslihttionally  they  become 
the  absolute  masters;  and^  by  tfie  manners  de- 
rived from  tlieir  circumstances,  must  be  capable  of 
exercising  upon  them,  daily  and  hourly,  an  insult- 
ing and  vexatious  superiority.  Neither  are  tiie 
majority  of  the  Irish  indcnTnified  (as  in  some 
aristocracies)  for  this  state  of  humiliating'  vassalage, 
(often  inverting  the  nature  of  tliino;s  and  relations,) 
by  having  the  lower  walks  of  industry  wholly 
abandoned  to  tliem.  They  are  rivalled,  to  say 
the  least  of  the  matter,  in  every  laborious  and 
lucrative  course  of  life;  while  every  franchise, 
every  honour^  every  trust,  every  place  down  to  the 
very  lowest  and  least  confidential,  (besides  whole 
professions,)  is  resen'cd  for  the  master  cast. 

Our  constitution  is  not  made  for  great,  general, 
and  proscriptive  exclnsions ;  sooner  or  later  it 
will  destroy  them,  or  tliey  will  destroy  the  consti- 
tution. In  our  constitution  there  has  always 
been  a  difference  between  a  franchise  and  an 
office,  and  between  the  capacity  for  the  one  and 
for  the  other.  Franchises  were  supposed  to  be- 
long to  the  subject,  as  a  subject,  and  not  as  a 
member  of  the  yovemimj  part  of  the  state.  The 
policy  of  government  has  considered  them  as 
tlifngfs  very  different ;  for  whilst  parliament  ex- 
cluded by  the  test  acts  (and  for  a  while  these  test 
acts  were  not  a  dead  letter,  as  now  they  arc  in 
England)  protestant  dissenters  from  all  civil  and 
niiljtary  employments,  they  never  touched  their 
right  of  voting  for  members  of  parliament  or 
sitting  in  either  house  :  a  point  I  state,  not  as 
approving  or  condemning,  with  regard  to  them, 
the  measure  of  exclusion  from  employments, 
hut  to  prove  that  the  distinction  has  been  ad- 
mitted in  legislature,  as,  in  truth,  it  is  founded  in 
reason. 

I  will  not  here  examine,  whether  the  principles 
of  tlie  British  [the  Irish]  constitution  be  wise  or 
not.  I  must  assume  that  tliey  are  ;  and  that  those, 
who  partake  the  franchises  which  make  it,  partake 
of  a  benefit.  They  who  are  excluded  from  votes 
(under  proper  qualifications  inherent  in  tlie  consti- 
tution tlial  gives  them) are  excluded,  not  from  the 
stale,  but  from  the  British  constHutton.  They  can- 
not by  any  possibility,  whilst  they  hear  its  praises 
continually  rung  in  tlieir  ears,  and  arc  present  al 
the  declaration  which  is  so  generally  ami  so  bravely 
made  by  those  who  possess  the  privilege — that  the 
l>est  blood  in  their  veins  ought  to  be  shed,  to  pre- 
serve their  share  in  it ;  they,  the  disfranchised 
part,  cannot,  I  say,  think  themselves  in  an  happtj 
state,  to  be  utterly  excluded  from  all  its  direct  and 
all  its  consequential  advantages.  The  popular 
part  of  the  constiliition  must  be  to  them  bv  far 
the  most  odious  part  of  it.  To  them  it  is  not  an 
actual,  and,  if  possible,  still  less  a  virtualy  repre- 
sentation. It  is  indeed  the  direct  contrary.  It 
M  power  unlimited,  placed  in  tlie  hands  of  an 
adverse  description,  because  it  is  an  adverse  de- 
scription.    And  if  they  who  compose  the  privi- 


leged body  have  not  an   interest, 
too   frequently  have   motives  of  pi 
petulance,   peevish    jealousy,   or   I' 
picion,  to  urge  them  to  treat  the 
with  contempt  and  ngour. 

This  is  not  a  mere  theory  ;  iho 
are  men,  it  is  a  theory  that  cannot 
not  desire  to  revive  all  the  particuli 
mory ;  I  wish  titem  to  sleep  for  t-ver 
possible  1  should  wholly  forget  what] 
some  parts  of  Ireland,  with  very  fevr 
termissions,  from  the  year  1761  to 
both  inclusive.  In  a  country  of  m 
passing  from  tlie  extremes  of  laxity 
of  rigour,  among  a  neglected,  and 
orderly,  populace — if  any  disturbani 
from  any  grievance  real  or  imaein 
to  arise,  it  was  presently  perverted 
nature,  often  criminal  enough  in 
upon  it  a  severe,  appropriate  punbii 
metamorphosed  into  a  consipiracy  aii 
and  prosecuted  as  such.  Amongst 
as  being  by  far  the  most  numerous 
wretched,  all  sorts  of  ofifenders  n 
must  commonly  be  found.  The  pun 
people  for  the  offences  usual  amon 
would  warrant  no  inference  agninst 
tiona  of  religion  or  of  politicks.  Men 
ation  from  their  age,  their  professiqi 
character  ;  men  of  proprietary  land<d| 
stantial  renters,  opulent  merchants,  ^rji 
titular  bishops;  could  not  easily  be  tuipt 
in  open  day,  or  of  nocturnal  assemblies! 
pose  of  pulling  down  hedges,  makinf  tl 
park  walls,  firing  barns,  maiming  cattle, 
ragps  of  a  similar  nature,  which  cliMiie 
disorders  of  an  oppressed  or  a  licentiooi 
But  when  tlie  evidence,  given  on  tlie  iril 
misdemeanours,  qualified  them  as  rniti 
high  treason,  and  when  witnesses  wefp  fod 
witnesses  as  they  were)  to  depose  lotkel 
oaths  of  allegiance  by  the  rioters  to  th 
France,  to  their  being  paid  by  his  inowf* 
bodied  and  exercised  under  his  olficW*j 
turn  the  state  for  die  purposes  of  that  ^ 
in  that  case,  the  rioters  might  (if  the*" 
believed)  be  supposetl  only  the  troof*  "^ 
more  reputable,  the  leaders  and  co^ 
such  a  rebellion.  All  classes  in  theO"" 
scrlption,  who  could  not  be  suspertetl  , 
crime  of  riot,  might  be  involved  in  C* 
the  suspicion,  and  sometimes  in  the 
of  a  higher  and  far  more  criminal  specif 
These  proceedings  did  not  arise  frooi 
the  popery  laws  since  repealed.  Hut  fit 
cumstance,  that  when  it  answered  tJha 
an  election  party,  or  a  malevolent  pcil 
ence,  to  forge  such  plots,  the  people  hfl 
tion.  The  people  of  that  descnptioa  I 
on  the  gentlemen  who  aspire  to  he  pt< 
sentatives.     The  Candida t  i!^ 

spect,  nor  fear  them,  inrl  H 

1  do  not  think  this  evil  i  i^ 

sand  othei"s)  nf  this  dav  «  ;. 
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iely  &een  some  indicution  of  a  fib- 
Uy  similar  to  the  old  one  ;  tliat  is,  a 
sarry  tlie  imputation  of  crimes  from 
icriptions,  and  wholly  to  alter  the 
quiility  of  the  ofiences  themselves. 
al  exclusion  seems  to  me  a  serious 
many  collateral  oppressions,  besides 
ist  now  stated,  have  arisen  from  it. 
is  nature,  it  would  not  be  eitlier  eu.sy 
aote  chapter  and  verse  ;  but  I  liave 
to  believe,  particularly  since  llie 
•hoi  several  have  refused  at  all  to  let 
loman  catliolicks  ;  becaitse  it  would 
them  from  promoting  such  interests 
ihcy  were  inclined  to  favour.  They 
ilso  the  state  of  all  sorts  of  trades- 
ters,  and  particularly  publicans,  in 
»on  discern  the  disadvanta^s  under 
bour  who  have  no  votes.  It  cannot 
vhttst  the  spirit  of  election.^,  and  the 
luman  nature,  continue  as  they  are. 
artificially  separate*!  from  franchise, 
flust  in  some  way  or  other,  and  in 
)D,  naturally  attract  property  to  it^ 
collateral  disadvantaerc^  amongst  a 
pie.  which  must  attend  on  those  who 

rich  each  individual,  with  or  vritJi- 
e,  is  of  importance :  the  poor  and 
,re  no  otherwise  so,  than  as  they  ob- 
ective  capacity  and  can  be  a^ijregat- 
fps.  If  leg^I  ways  are  not  found, 
resorted  to ;  and  seditious  clubs  and 
such  as  uo  man  living  holds  in 
f  than  I  do,  will  grov  and  flourish 
fraid,  of  any  thing  which  can  be  done 
e  evil.  Lawful  enjoyment  is  the 
i  to  prevent  unlawful  g^ratification. 
I  property,  there  will  be  less  theft ; 
marriage,  there  will  always  be  less 

enough  of  the  question  of  state,  ax  it 
tple  merely  as  such.  But  it  is  com- 
political  question  relative  to  religion, 
very  necessary  I  should  sny  somc- 
e  the  terra  protestant^  which  you  ap- 
eral  for  ihe  conclusions  which  one  of 
{Understanding  would  wish  to  draw 
because  a  great  deal  of  argument 
I  the  use  that  is  made  of  that  term. 
bodamental  part  of  the  settlement  at 
\f  that  the  state  should  be  protestant 

Ealification  of  the  term.  With  a 
I  unquestionably  true ;  not  in  all  iin 
d)  the  qualification,  it  was  true  before 
u  Our  predecessors  in  legislation  were 
taJ  (not  to  say  impious)  as  to  form 
iesiastical  establishment,  and  even  to 
(te  itself  in  some  degree  subservient 
fir  religion  (if  such  it  might  be  call- 
Ig  but  a  mere  negation  of  some  other 
y  twsitive  idea  either  of  doctrine, 
tthip,  or  morals,  in  the  scheme  which 
themselves,  and  which  they  im|x>se<l 
•2  M  2 


upon  others,  even  under  peiialttcs  and  incapacities 
— No  !  No !  This  never  could  have  been  done  even 
bv  reasonable  atheists.  They  wlio  think  religion 
of  no  importance  to  the  state,  have  abandoned  it 
to  the  conscience,  or  caprice,  of  the  individual ; 
they  make  no  provision  for  it  whatsoever,  but 
leave  every  rfub  to  make,  or  not,  a  voluntary  con- 
tribution towards  its  support,  according  to  tlicir 
fancies.  This  would  be  consistent.  The  other 
always  appeared  to  me  to  be  a  monster  of  contra- 
diction and  absurdity.  It  was  for  that  reason,  that, 
some  years  ago,  I  strenuously  opposed  the  clergy 
who  petitioned,  to  the  number  of  about  tJirce 
hundred,  to  be  freed  from  tlie  subscription  to  tlie 
thirty-nine  articles,  vvitliout  proposing  to  substitute 
any  other  in  their  place.  There  never  has  been  a 
religion  of  the  state,  (the  few  years  of  the  parlia- 
ment only  excepte<l,)  but  that  of  the  episcopal 
church  of  England ;  the  episcopal  church  of  Eng- 
land, before  the  Reformation,  connected  with  t}ie 
aee  of  Rome,  since  then,  disconnected  and  protest- 
ing against  some  of  her  tloctrines,  and  against  the 
whole  of  her  anthoritv,  as  binding  in  our  national 
church  :  nor  did  the  fundamental  laws  of  this  king- 
dom (in  Ireland  it  has  been  tlie  same)  ever  know, 
at  any  period,  any  other  church  as  an  object  of 
estahiishmeHt ;  or  in  that  light,  any  other  protest- 
ant religion.  Nay  our  protestant /o/era/jow  itself 
at  the  Revolution,  and  until  within  a  few  years,  re- 
quired a  signature  of  tliirty-six,  and  a  part  of  the 
thirty-seventh,  out  of  the  thirty-nine  articles.  iSo 
little  idea  had  tJiey  at  the  Revolution  of  wfai/wA- 
ing  protestantism  indefinitfly,  that  they  did  not 
indefinitely  tolerate  it  under  that  name.  I  do  not 
mean  to  praise  that  strictness,  where  nothing  more 
tlian  merely  religious  toleration  is  concerned. 
Toleration,  being  a  part  of  moral  and  political  pru- 
dence, ought  to  be  tender  and  large.  A  tolerant 
government  ought  not  to  be  too  scrupulous  in  its 
investigations  ;  but  may  bear  without  blame,  not 
only  very  ill-grounded  doctrines,  but  even  many 
things  that  arc  positively  vices,  where  they  are 
ndulta  rt  preevalida.  The  good  of  the  common- 
wealth is  the  rule  whicli  rides  over  the  rest :  and 
to  this  every  other  must  completely  submit. 

The  church  of  Scotland  knows  as  little  of  pro- 
testantism undefnerf,  as  the  church  of  England  and 
Ireland  do.  She  has  by  the  articles  of  union  secured 
to  herself  tlie  perpetual  establishment  of  the  Con- 
fession of  Faith,  and  the  Presbyterian  church  go- 
vernment. In  England,  even  during  the  troubled 
interregnum,  it  was  not  thought  fit  to  establish  n 
negative  religion ;  but  the  parliament  settled  the 
presbi/terian^  as  the  church  discipline  :  the  Direc- 
tory, as  the  ruleof  publick  worship  ;  and  the  West- 
minster  catechism,  as  the  institute  o( faith.  This  is 
to  shew,  that  at  no  time  was  the  protestant  religion. 
undefined,  established  here  or  any  where  else,  as  I 
believe.  I  am  sure  fhat  when  the  three  religious 
were  established  in  Germany,  they  were  expressly 
characterised  and  declared  in  b»'  the  Etmngelick, 
the  Reformed,  and  the  Catholick  :  each  of  which 
has  its  confession  of  failh  and  its  settled  disci- 
pline ;  so  that  you  always  may  know  tlic  be«t  and 
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the  worst  of  them>  to  enable  you  to  make  the  most 
of  what  is  good,  and  to  correct  or  to  cjuahfy,  or 
to  g^uard  against  whatever  may  Beem  evil  or  dan- 
gerous. 

As  to  the  coronation  oath,  to  which  yon  alhtde, 
as  opposite  to  admitting  a  Roman  catholick  to 
the  use  of  any  franchise  whatsoever,  I  cannot 
think  that  (he  king^  would  be  perjured  if  he  g-ave 
his  assent  to  any  regulation  which  parliament 
might  think  fit  (o  make  with  regard  to  tliat  aHair. 
The  king  is  bound  by  law,  as  clearly  specified  in 
several  acts  of  parliament,  to  be  m  communion 
with  the  church  of  England.  It  is  a  part  of  the 
tenure  by  which  he  holds  Iiis  crown  :  and  thouf>;h 
no  provision  was  made  till  the  Revolution,  which 
could  he  called  positive  and  \'alid  in  law,  to  ascer- 
tain this  great  principle,  I  have  always  considered 
it  as  in  fact  fimtlamental,  that  the  king^  of  Eng- 
land should  be  of  the  christian  religion,  according 
to  the  national  legal  church  for  the  time  being,  I 
conceive  it  was  &o  before  the  Reformation.  Since 
the  Rcfornialion  it  became  doubly  neces.sary  :  be- 
cause the  king  is  tlie  head  of  that  chitrch ;  in 
some  sort  an  ecclesiastical  person ;  and  it  would 
lie  incongruous  and  absurd,  to  have  the  head  of 
the  church  of  one  faith,  and  the  members  of  an- 
other. The  king  may  inherit  the  crown  as  a  pru- 
testant,  but  he  cannot  hold  it,  according  to  law, 
without  being  a  proleslant  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land. 

Before  we  take  it  for  granted,  that  the  king  is 
bound  by  his  coronation  oath  not  to  admit  any  of 
his  catholick  subjects  to  the  riahts  and  liberties, 
which  oiiglit  to  belong  to  them  as  Englishmen, 
(not  as  religionists,)  or  to  settle  the  conditions  or 
proportions  of  such  admission  by  an  act  of  parha- 
nient,  1  wish  you  to  place  before  your  eyes  that 
oath  itself,  as  il  is  settled  in  the  act  of  VVilliani 
and  Mary. 

"  Will  you  to  the  utmost  of  your  power  maintain 

I  2  3 

*' — The  laws  of  God,  the  true  profession  of  the 

4 

**  gospel — and  the  protestanl  reformed  religion  as 

**itis  established  by  law. — And  will  you  preserve 
"  unto  bishops  and  clergy,  and  the  churches 
"  committed  to  their  charge,  all  such  rights 
"  and  privileges  as  by  law  do,  or  shall  appertain 
"  to  them,  or  any  of  them. — AH  this  I  promise 
"  to  do." 

Here  are  the  coronation  engagements  of  the 
king.  In  them  I  do  not  tind  one  word  to  preclude 
his  majesty  from  consenting  to  any  arrangement 
which  parliament  may  make  with  regard  to  the 
civil  privileges  of  any  part  of  his  subjects. 

It  may  not  be  amiss,  on  account  of  the  light 
which  it  will  throw  on  this  discussion,  lo  look  a 
little  more  narrowly  into  the  matter  of  that  oath 
— in  order  to  discover  how  far  it  has  hitherto  ope- 
rated, or  how  far  in  future  il  ought  to  operate,  as 
a  bar  to  any  proceedings  of  the  crown  and  parlia- 
ment in  favour  of  those,  against  whom  it  njuy  be 
supposed  lliat  the  king  has  engnged  to  support  the 


protestanl  church  of  England,  in  the  t«okiBf< 
doms,  in  which  it  is  established  by. low.  Fix. 
the  king  swears  he  will  maintain,  to  the  ntauMfi 
his  power,  "  the  laws  of  God-'*  I  suppose  tt 
the  natural  moral  laws. — Secondly,  he  svean  (a 
maintain  "  the  true  profession  of  the  gospel."  Bf 
which  I  suppose  is  understood  aj^rmatieebf  m 
christian  religion. — Thirdly,  that  be  will  noiMii 
^' the  protestant  reformed  relig'ion,"  Thk  lam 
me  no  power  of  supposition  or  conjecture:  fc» 
that  protestant  reformed  religion  is  defined 
described  by  the  s«b.sequent  words,  ** 
by  law,"  and  in  this  instance  to  define  it 
all  possibility  of  doubt,  he  *'  swears  to 
''  the  bishops  and  clergy,  and  the  chun:! 
"  mitted  to  their  charge."  in  their  right*  pMf 
and  future. 

The  oath  as  effectually   prevents  tlie  kinf  fv 
doing  any  thing  to  the  prejudice  of  the  chi 
favour  of  sectaries,  Jews,    Mahon>etails, 
avowed  infidels  ;  as  if  he  should  do  the  « 
in  favour  of  the  catholick s.      You  will  ae 
is  the  same  protestant  church,  so  descnl 
the  king  is  to  maintain  and  comniunicai« 
according  to  the  act  of  settlement  of  the  1 
13th  of  William  III.   The  act  of  the  5di  of 
made  in  prospect  of  the   Union,  is  efitttkd, 
"  act  for  securing  the  church  of  England  u 
"  established."  It  meant  to  guard  the  ch 
plicitly  against  any  other  mode  of  proi 
gion  which  might  creep  in  by  means  of  tlie 
It  proves  beyond  all  doubt,  that  the  I 
not  mean  to  guard  the  church  on  one  pMt 
and  to  leave  it  defenceless  and  exposed  opoa 
other.     This  church,  in  that  act,  is  dcchund 
*"■  fundamental  and  essential"  for  ever,  tn  cVe 
stitution  of  die  united  kingdom,  so  hu  ai 
is  concerned ;  and  1  suppose   as  tJie 
even  since  the  independence,  it  is  so  in  !i 

AN  this  shews,  that  the  religion  trfaicJi 
is  bound  to  maintain  has  a  positive  panwt$i 

well  as  a  negative  :  and  that  the  pn'-- 

(in  which  we  are  in   perfect  agrct 
catholicks  and  with  the  church  of  S> 
nitely  the  most  valuable  and  esseni 
agreement  we  had  with   protectant  ciiv'"--^ 
England,  of  diosc  descriptions  who  «ais»' 
the  toleration  act  of  King  W^illianv  is^ 
Mary;  an  act  coeval  with  the  Rev 
which  ought,  on  the  principles  of  mai*- 
who  oppose  the  relief  to  the  f •it>w    ■  -jtf 
been  held  sacred  and  un 
agree  with  the  present  pnn 
points  at  the  Revolution  held  esseota- 
mental  among  Christians,  or  in  any^!  ^ 
mental,  at  present  it  is  im|>ossible  fo»^^v^,t. 
because,  at  their  own  very  eai  Tir-i»  rl»  »-^^^ 
repealed  the  toleration  act  of   ^  loff 

and  discharged  them  from  the  -..;..-.    ^^ 
by  that  act ;  and  because,  for  ih«  far  ' 
they  publickly  declare  against  all 
fcssions  of  faith,  even  the  corueiuus. 

t'or  reasons  forcible  enough  at  all  '^^*!^> 
this  time  particularly  forcible  with  »»*•  '^  i 


}««i 


■^'^• 
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"  in  parliament  agreed  Upon,  and  llie  laws  and 
*'  customs  of  the  realm,"  In  consenting  to  such 
ii  statute,  the  Crown  would  act  at  least  as  agree- 
nbly  to  tiie  laws  of  Goci,  aivd  to  the  true  profession 
of  tne  gospel,  and  to  the  Jaws  and  customs  of  the 
kingdom,  as  George  I.  did  when  he  passed  the 
statute  which  took  from  the  body  of  the  people 
every  thing  which,  to  that  hour,  anrl  even  after  the 
monslrons  acts  of  the  Sd  and  8th  of  Anne,  (the 
objects  of  ourcoramoa  hatred,)  tliey  still  enjoyed 
inviolate. 

It  is  hard  to  distinguish  with  the  least  degree 
of  accuracy,  what  laws  arc  fundamental,  and  what 
not.  However,  there  is  a  distinction  between  tliem 
authorized  by  the  writers  on  jurisprudence,  and 
recognised  in  some  of  our  statutes,  I  admit  the 
acts  of  King  William  and  Queen  Anne  to  be  fun- 
damental, but  they  are  not  the  only  fundamental 
laws.  The  law  called  Magna  Charta^  by  which 
it  is  provided,  that  "  no  man  shall  be  disseised  of 
*'  his  liberties  and  free  customs  but  by  the  judg- 
*'  nient  of  liis  peers,  or  the  laws  of  the  land," 
(meaning  clearly  for  some  proved  crime  tried  and 
adjuds^ed,,)  I  take  to  he  afuuffamenitit  law.  Now, 
although  tliis  Magna  Charta,  or  some  of  the  statutes 
establishing  it,  provide  that  that  law  shall  be  per- 
petual,  and  all  statutes  contrary  to  it  shall  be  void, 
yet  I  cannot  go  so  far  as  to  deny  the  authority  of 
statutes  made  in  defiance  of  Magna  Charta  and  aJl 
its  principles-  This  however  I  will  say,  that  it  is 
a  very  venerable  law,  made  by  very  wise  and 
learned  men,  and  that  the  legislature,  in  their  at- 
tempt to  perpetuate  it,  even  against  the  authority 
of  future  parliaments,  have  shewn  their  judgment 
that  it  is  fundamental,  on  the  same  grounds,  and 
in  the  same  manner,  as  the  act  of  the  fifth  of  Anne 
has  considered  and  declared  the  establishment  of 
the  church  of  England  to  be  fundamental.  Magna 
Charta,  wliich  secured  these  franchises  to  the  sub- 
jects, regarded  the  rights  of  freeholders  in  counties 
to  be  as  much  a  fundamental  part  of  the  constitu- 
tion, as  the  establishment  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land was  diought  ejtlier  at  that  time,  or  in  the  act 
of  King  William,  or  in  the  act  of  Queen  Anne. 

The  churchmen,  who  led  in  that  transaction, 
certainly  took  care  of  the  material  interest  of  which 
they  were  the  natural  guardians.  It  is  the  first 
article  of  Magna  Charta,  "  that  the  church  of  Eng- 
"  land  shall  be  free,"  &:c.  &:c.  But  at  that  period 
churchmen,  and  barons,  and  kniglits,  took  care  of 
the  franchises  and  free  customs  of  the  people  too. 
Those  franchises  are  part  of  the  constitution  itself, 
and  inseparable  from  it.  It  would  be  a  very 
strange  thing  if  there  should  not  only  exist  ano- 
malies in  our  laws,  a  thing  not  easy  to  prevent, 
but,  tliat  the  fundamental  parts  of  the  constitution 
should  l>e  perpetually  and  irreconcilably  at  vari- 
ance with  each  other.  I  cannot  persuade  myself 
that  tlie  lovers  of  our  church  are  not  as  able  lo 
find  effectual  ways  of  reconciling  its  safety  with 
the  franchises  of  the  people,  as  the  ecclesiasticks 
of  the  thirteenth  century  were  able  to  do;  1  can- 
not conceive  how  any  thing  worse  can  be  said  of 
the  proteslant  religion  of  the  church  of  England 


than  this,  tltat  wherever  it  is  judged  properl 
it  a  legal  establishment,  it  becomes 
deprive  the  body  of  the  people,  if  they^  adbot  it] 
tiieir  old  opinions,  of  *'  tneir  liberties  and  of  i!] 
''  their  free  customs,"  and  to  redace  Ukoi  to  •] 
state  of  civil  servitude. 

There  is  no  man  on  eartii,  I  believe,  raocei 
ing  than  I  am,  to  lay  it  down  us  a  fundanieatili/| 
the  constitution,  that  the  church  of  Engl&nd  lita^  [ 
be  united  and  even  identified  with  it :  but.  abi- 
ing  this,  I  cannot  allow  that  all  law*  ofrtyuittml 
made  from  time  to  time,  in  support  of  that  fon^ 
mental  law,  are,  of  course,  equally  fumUnmil 
and  equally  unchangeable.  This  woald  be  to  (■• 
found  all  the  branches  of  legislation  and  of  jv» 
prudence. — ^The  crown  and  the  personal  afair^  I 
tlie  monarch  are  fundamentals  in  oar  ronstit 
yet,  I  hope  that  no  man  reacts,  that  the 
statutes  got  together  during  the  reign  of 
tlie  Eighth,  by  which  treasons  are  niuitJplinit 
so  prolifick  an  energy,  have  been  ail 
a  body ;    although  they  weje  ail,  or  most  af| 
made  in  support  of  things  truly  fundi 
our  constitution.     So  were  several  of  the 
which  the  Crown  exercised  its  supremacy; 
the  act  of  Elizabeth  for  making  the  AijrA  cm 
sion  courts,  and  the  like  ;    as  well  as  tbiapi 
treason  in  the  time  of  Charles  II,     tioatcti 
species  of  secowdan/  andsuftfirfiartf  latrtbattl 
held  fundamental.     They  have  yielded  to 
stances:    particularly  where  they  irere  ikni: 
even  in  their  consequences,  or  obliqtieJy.  m  t^  I 
other  fundamentals.     How  much  more  < 
ought  tliey  to  give  way,  when,  as  in  oura 
affect,  not  here  and  tliere,  in  some  paiticui 
or  in  tlieir  consequence,  but  unirersalk 
lively,  and  directly,  tlie  fundamental  frsndii'j 
a  people,  equal  to  the  whole  inhabitant* o^J^f 
respectable   kingdoms  and   states ;  eqnd  " " 
subjects  of  the  kings  of  Sardinia  or  of  IVrr^ 
equal  to  those  of  the  United  NetkrluitJ* 
more  than  arc  to  be  found  in  all 
Switzerland,      This  way  of  prostn 
whole  nations  as  it  were,  from  all  the  t»i«"^ 
the  constitution  to  which  they  were  bwn.l" 
can  believe  to  be  politick  or  expedicnl, ""**'■ 
necessary  for  the  existence  of  any  stiff  ^^"^ 
in  the  Avorld.     Whenever  I  shall 
which  will  be  late  and  reluctantly,  ' 
of  the  church  is  utterly  inconsist*  > 
civil  rights  whatsoever  of  the  fi^"  '  • 
inhabitants  of  our  country,  I 
sorry  for  it;  because  I  shall  inui- 
be  truly  in  danger.     It  is  putting  i 
position  of  an  ugly  alternative,  into  ^^' 
in  God  thev  never  will  be  put,  ^ 

I  have  said  most  of  what  occur*  ti:^^^^ 
topicks  you  touch  upon,  relative  to  tW*^«  Jj*^ 
the  king,  and  his  coronation  oaili.   1  sh^^^^W 
the  observations  which  1   wished  to  vati^, 
on  this  point,  by  assuring  you,  tliat  I 
the  most  remote  that  ciin  be  concc 
metaphysicians  of  our  times,  who 
(bolish  of  men,  and  who,  dealing  in  uaii 
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■ences,  see  no  diderencc  between  more  and  less; 
who  of  course  would  tliink  that  the  reason  of 


flaw  which  obli^pnl  tlie  king^  to  be  a  communi- 
of  the  church  of  Kogland  would  be  as  valid 
elude  a  catlioHck  from  being  an  exciseman, 
deprive  a  man  who  has  five  hundred  a  year, 
that  description,  from  voting  on  a  par  witli 
Iditious   protestunt   dissenting    freeholder  of 

shillings. 
ecoUect,  my  dear  friend,  that  it  was  a  funda- 
ItnJ  principle  in  the  French  monarchy,  whilst 
iDod,  that  tlie  state  should  be  caiholick  ;  yet  the 
of  Nantz  gave,  not  a  full  ecclesiastical,  but  a 
|>lete  civil  establishment,  with  places  of  which 
ibey  were  capable,  to  the  Calvinists  of  France; 
there  were  very  few  employments  indeed  of 
th  they  were  not  capable.  The  world  praised 
Cardinal  de  Richelieu,  who  took  the  iir<;t  op- 
inity  to  strip  ihem  of  their  fortified  places  and 
oaary  towns.  The  same  world  held  and  does 
in  execration  (so  far  as  that  business  is  con- 
ltd)  llie  memory  of  Loiiis  the  Fourteenth,  for 
total  repeal  of  that  favourable  edict ;  though 
Ik  of  **  fundamental  laws,  established  reli- 
,  religion  of  the  prince,  safety  to  the  state," 
•Ac.  was  then  as  largely  held,  and  with  as  bil- 
l  fBvival  of  the  animosities  of  the  civil  confu- 
I  during  the  struggles  between  the  parties,  as 
(hey  can  be  in  Ireland, 
iiaps  tliere  are  persons  who  think  that  tlie 
~  iDS  do  not  hold  when  the  religious  rela- 
sovereign  and  subject  is  cliangetl ;  but 
0  have  their  shop  full  of  false  weights  and 
res,  and  who  imagine  that  the  adding  or 
'  away  the  name  of  Protestant  or  Papist, 
or  Ghibelhne,  alters  all  the  principifs  of 
',  policy,  and  prudence,  leave  us  no  common 
ipon  which  we  can  reason.  I  tlierefore  pass 
this,  which  on  you  will  make  no  impression, 
to  what  seems  to  be  a  serious  considera- 
your  mind  ;  1  mean  the  dread  you  express 
^^viewing,  for  tlie  purpose  of  altering,  the 
^'^ples  of  the  Revolution."  Tliis  U  an  in- 
^GT  topick  ;  on  which  1  will,  as  fully  as  your 
*»id  mine  permits,  lay  before  you  tlie  ideas 
formed. 

«     I  cannot  poMibly  confound  in  my  mind 

^Jiinc*'  which  were  done  at  the  Revolution, 

^  jtrincipirt  of  the  Revolution.     As  in  most 

anges,  many  things  were  done  from  the 

i«f»  of  ihe  lime,  well  or  ill  understood,  from 

or  from  vengeance,  which  were  not  only 

•Meetly  agreeable  to  its  principles,  but  in  the 

Vect  contradiction  to  them.     1  shall  not 

^1  the  deprivation  of  some  milliont  of  peo- 

^\  the  rights  of  citizen*,  and  all  interest 

tstitution,  in  and  to  which  they  were 

^■•s  a  thing  conformable  to  the  declared 

■^Si  of  the   Revolution.     This  I  am  sure  is 

^tivtly  to  England,  (where  the  operation  of 

*  4%-pnnciples  comparatively  were  of  little 

^    and  some  of  our  late  laws,  in  repealing 

r^c  immediately  after  the  Revolution,  admit 
"^e  tilings  then  done  were  not  done  io  the 


true  spirit  of  the  Revolution.  But  the  Revolution 
operated  differently  in  England  and  Ireland,  in 
many,  and  these  essential,  particulars.  Supposing 
the  principles  to  have  been  altogether  the  same  in 
both  kingdoms,  by  the  applicatiuti  of  those  prin- 
ciples to  very  diflerent  objects,  the  whole  spirit 
of  the  system  was  changed,  not  to  say  reversed. 
In  England  it  was  the  struggle  of  tiie  great  body 
of  the  people  for  the  establishment  of  their  li- 
berties against  the  efibrts  of  a  very  small  faC' 
tion,  who  would  have  oppressed  them.  In  Ire- 
land it  was  tlie  establishment  of  the  power  of  tlie 
smaller  number,  at  the  expense  of  the  civil  liber- 
lies  and  properties  of  the  far  greater  part ;  and  at 
the  expence  of  the  political  liberties  of  the  whole. 
It  was,  to  say  the  truth,  not  a  revolution,  but  u 
conquest ;  which  is  not  to  aav  a  great  deal  in  its 
favour.  To  insist  on  every  thing  done  in  Ireland 
at  the  Revolution,  would  be  to  insist  on  the  severe 
and  jealous  policy  of  a  conqueror,  in  the  crude 
settlement  of  his  new  acquisition,  as  a  permanent 
rule  fur  its  future  Erovernment.  This,  no  power, 
in  no  country  that  ever  1  heard  of,  has  done  or 
professed  to  do — except  in  Ireland ;  where  it  is 
done,  andpossibly  bysome people  wilt  be  professed. 
Time  ha.-*,  by  degrees,  in  all  other  places  and  pe- 
riods, blended  and  coalited  the  conquered  with 
the  conquerors.  So,  after  some  time,  and  afler 
one  of  the  roost  rigid  conquests  that  we  read  of  in 
history,  tlie  Normans  softened  into  tlie  English.  1 
wish  you  to  turn  your  recollection  to  the  fine  sjjeech 
of  Cerealis  to  tlie  Gauls,  made  to  dissuade  them 
from  revolt.  Speaking  of  the  Romans, — **  Nos 
'*  quamvis  toties  lacessiti,  jure  victorica  id  solum 
"  vubis  addidimus,  quo  pacem  tueremur  :  nam  ne- 
"  que  quies  gentium  sine  armis ;  neque  arma  sine 
"  stipendiis;  neque  stipendia  sine  tributis,  haberi 
"  queant.  Catera  in  communi  sita  sunt:  ipsi 
"  plerumque  nostris  excrcitibus  presidetis :  ipsi 
"  has  aliasque  provincias  rcgitas  :  nil  separatum 
"  chusumve — Proinde  pacem  et  urbero,  tpiam 
"  victores  victitjue  eodem  Jure  obfinemus,  amatc, 
"  colite."  You  will  consider,  whether  the  argu- 
ments used  by  that  Roman  to  these  Gauls,  would 
apply  to  Uie  case  in  Ireland ;  and  whether  you 
could  use  so  plausible  a  preamble  to  any  severe 
warning  you  may  think  it  proper  to  hold  out  to 
those,  who  should  resort  to  sedition,  instead  ofi 
supplication,  to  obtain  any  object  that  they  maj^j 
pursue  with  the  governing  power. 

For  a  much  longer  perioti  than  that  which  had' 
sufficed  to  blend  tlie  Romans  with  the  nation  to 
which  of  all  otliers  tliey  were  tlie  most  adverse, 
the  protestanLs  settled  in  Ireland,  consider  them" 
selves  in  no  other  light  than  that  of  a  sort  of  a  co- 
lonial garrison,  to  keep  the  natives  in  subjection  to 
the  otlier  slate  of  Great  Britain.     The  whole  spirit 
of  the  Revolution  in  Ireland,  wns  thot  of  not  the 
mildest  conqueror.     In  truth,  tlie  spirit  of  thoso 
proceedings  did  not  commence  at  tliat  ecra,  nor  j 
was  religion  of  any  kiml  tlifir   primary  object. 
What  was  done,  was  not  in  the  fpirit  of  a  contest  I 
between  two  religious  factions ;   but  between  two 
o|  adverse  oatious.     Tlic  statutes  of  Kilkcuiiy  *licw» 


* 


lliat  ihe  spirit  of  the  popery  laws,  and  some  even 
of  their  actual  provisions,  as  applied  between  Eu^- 
lisliry  and  IrSsihry,  had  existed  in  that  harassed  coun- 
try i)efore  the  words  prolestant  aisd  papist  were 
heard  of  in  the  world.  If  we  read  Baron  Finglass, 
Spenser,  and  Sir  John  Davis,  we  cannot  miss  tiie 
true  genius  and  policy  of  iJie  En2:ltsh  g'overnment 
there  before  the  Revolution,  as  well  as  diiringf  the 
whole  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Sir  John  Davis 
boasts  of  the  benefits  received  by  tlie  natives,  by 
extending  to  them  the  Enj^lish  law,  and  turning; 
the  whole  kingdom  into  shire  ground.  But  the 
appearance  of  things  alone  vviis  changed.  The 
original  scheme  was  never  deviated  from  for  a 
single  hour.  Unheard-of  contiscalions  were  made 
in  the  northern  parts,  upon  grounds  of  plots  and 
conspiracies,  never  proved  upon  their  supposed 
authors.  The  war  of  chicane  succeeded  lo  llie 
war  of  arms  and  of  hostile  statutes ;  and  a  regular 
series  of  operations  was  tanied  on,  particularly 
from  Chichester's  time,  in  the  ordinary  courts  of 
justice,  and  by  special  commissioners  and  inrpiisi- 
lions  ;  first  under  pretence  of  tenures,  and  then  of 
titles  in  the  Crown,  for  the  purpose  of  the  total 
extirpation  of  the  interest  of  the  natives  in  their 
own  soil — until  this  species  of  subtle  ravasre.  being 
carried  to  the  last  excess  of  oppression  and  inso- 
lence under  Lord  Strafford,  it  kindled  the  flames 
of  that  rebellion  which  broke  out  in  1641.  By  the 
issue  of  that  war,  by  the  turn  which  the  Earl  of 
Clarendon  gave  to  things  at  the  Restoration,  and 
by  the  total  reduction  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland 
in  1691,  the  ruin  of  the  native  Irish,  and,  in  a 
great  measure  too,  of  the  first  races  of  the  English, 
was  completely  accompbshed.  The  new  English 
interest  was  settled  with  as  solid  a  stability  as  any 
thing  in  human  affairs  can  look  for.  All  the 
penal  laws  of  that  unparalleled  code  of  oppression, 
which  were  made  after  the  last  event,  were  mani- 
festly the  effects  of  national  hatred  and  scorn 
towards  a  conquered  people ;  whom  the  victors 
deliglited  to  trample  upon,  and  were  not  at  all 
afraid  to  provoke.  They  were  not  the  effect  of 
their  fears  but  of  their  security.  They  who  carried 
on  this  system  looked  to  the  irresistible  force  of 
Great  Britain  for  their  support  in  their  acts  of 
power.  Tliey  were  quite  certain,  that  no  com- 
plaints of  (he  natives  would  be  heard  on  this  side 
of  the  water,  with  any  other  sentiments  than  those 
of  contempt  and  indignation.  Their  cries  served 
only  to  augment  their  torture.  Machines  which 
could  answer  their  purposes  so  well  must  be  of  an 
excellent  contrivance.  Indeed,  in  England,  the 
double  name  of  the  complainant,  Irish  and  Papists, 
(it  woukl  be  hard  to  say  which  singly  was  the 
most  odu>us,)  shut  up  the  hearts  of  every  one 
against  them.  Whilst  that  temper  prevailed,  and 
it  prevailed  in  all  its  force  to  a  time  within  our 
memory,  every  measure  was  pleasing  and  popular, 
just  in  proportion  as  it  tended  to  harass  und  ruin 
a  set  of  people  who  were  looked  iijMn  as  enemies 
to  God  and  man;  and,  indeed,  as  a  race  of 
bigotted  savages  who  were  a  disgrace  to  human 
nature  itself. 


However,  as  the  English  in  Ireland  Iwfn'^ 
domiciliated,  they  began  tdu)  to  recoiled  tl — 
had  a  country.     The  English  intrrtst^  at 
faint  and  almost  insensible  degrees,  but 
openly  and   avowedly,    became    ha 
Irish   interest;  full  as   independent  as 
ever  have  been,  if  it  had  continued  in 
of  the  native  Irish ;  and  it  was  main 
more  skill,  and  more  consistency^  than  j^ 
would  have  been  in  theirs.     With  their  ■<^- 
Ajujlo-Irish  changed  tlieir  maxims — (L^~     ' 
sary  to  demonstrate  to  the  whole  people 
was  something,  at  least,   of  a  ccmts^ 
combined  with  the  independency,  wj 
become    the  object  of  common  exi 
mildness  of  government  produced  tbefinil 
lion  towards  the   Irish :  the  neceasitia,  i 
part  too,  the  temper  that  predominmai  * 
great  change,  produced  the  second  uid  tli 
important  of  these  relaxations.     Endtsh 
mcnt,  and  Irish  legislature,  felt  jointiv 
priety  of  this  measure.     The  Irish  patliasol 
nation  became  independent. 

The  true  revolution  to  you,  that  which 
trinsically  and  substantially  resemblMi  lix 
Revolution  of  1688,  was  the  Irish  Reroloi 
1782.     The  Irish  parliament  of  17(i'2  li 
resemblance  to  that  which  sat  in  ihit 
after  the  period  of  the  first  of  these  rcvol 
bore  a  much  nearer  resemblance  to  thai 
under  King  James.     The  change  of 
ment  in  1 782  from  the  character  of  the 
which,  as  a  token  of  its  indignation,  h 
all  the  journals  indiscriminately  of  the 
I  lament  in  the  council-chamber,  was  > 
The  address  of  King  William's  pari 
parliament  which  assembled  after  tlic  R< 
amongst  other  causes  of  complaint,  f  man* 
sufficiently  just,)  complains  of  the  rpp«u 
predecessors  of  Poyning '«  law ;  nn  abK>ifii 
with  the  parliament  of  1782. 

Great   Britain,  finding  the  Anglo-Ink 
animated  with  a  spirit,  which  had  iDdocd 
itself  before,  tliough  with  little  energy,  uJ_ 
interruptions,  and   therefore  suffered  a 
of  uniform  precedents  to  be  established 
acted,  in  my  opinion,  with  the  greatest 
and  wisdom.     She  saw  thut  the  dispc* 
Iritdhtff  part  of  the  nation  would  not  j 
to  act  any  longer  the  part  of  a  f/am 
that  true  policy  did  not  require  thai 
should  have  appeared  m  that  cb 
had  done  so  formerly,  the  reasons  htd 
to  operate.     She  saw  that  the  Irith 
were  resolved  to  build  tlieii'  constiluttoa  *■ 
politicks  upon  another  bottom.    Withtlio* 
under  her  view,  she  instantiv 
whole  of  your  demands,  v.  i' 
whatsoever.     She  stirrcnder 

periorily,  for  the  preservation  -        .  ^ 

acfjuisition,  she  had  supported  the  Enil"^*"^  I  ^ 
in  Ireland  for  so  long  a  time,  and  «>*■*"' 

[lence  (according  to  the  slatidud  of 
ter  blood  and  treasure. 
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LETTER  TO  SIR  HERCULES  LANGRISHE.  M.  P. 


ti  we  bring  before  us  the  matter  which  his- 
brds  for  our  selection,  it  is  not  improper  to 
S  the  spirit  of  the  several  precedents,  which 
didates  for  our  choice.  Might  it  not  be  as 
•  your  statesmen,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
k)  take  an  example  from  tliis  latter,  and 
BOre  conciliatory,  revolution,  as  a  pattern 
t  conduct  towards  your  own  fellow-citizens, 
«n  that  of  1688,  when  a  paramount  sove- 
•over  both  you  and  them  was  more  loftily 
,,  and  more  sternly  exerted,  than  at  any 
(Or  at  any  subsequent  period?  Great 
I  in  1782,  rose  above  the  vulvar  ideas  of 
llie  ordinary  jealousies  of  state,  and  all  the 
lots  of  national  pride  and  national  ambition. 
■Ml  been  more  disposed  thnn,  I  tfiank  God 
pe  was,  to  listen  to  the  sugpg:e5tionis  of  pas- 
Un  to  the  dictates  of  prudence  ;  she  might 
ged  the  principles,  the  maxims,  the  policy, 
icticc  of  the  Revolution!,  against  the  de- 
of  the  leaciin<r  description  in  Ireland,  with 
Duch  plausibility,  and  full  as  good  a  grace, 
Bmongst  them  can  possibly  do,  against  the 
ktions  uf  so  vast  and  extensive  a  description 
I  own  people. 

(Od  deal  too,  if  the  spirit  of  domination  and 
in  had  prevailed  in  England,  might  have 
Sicepted  against  some  of  the  means  then 
•d  m  Ireland,  whilst  her  claims  were  in 
m.  They  were,  at  least,  as  much  out  of 
f  course,  as  those  which  are  now  objected 
.admitting  your  people  to  any  of  the  benc- 
Iftn  English  constitution.  Most  certainly, 
I  Willi  you,  nor  here,  was  any  one  ignorant 
$  was  at  that  time  said,  written,  and  done. 
I  all  sides  we  separated  the  means  from  the 
bd  we  separated  the  cnuse  of  the  mr>deratc 
Itional,  from  the  ill-intentioned  and  sedi- 
which  on  such  occasions  are  so  frequently 
^arch  together.  At  tliat  time,  on  your 
tu  were  not  afraid  to  review  what  was  done 
Revolution  of  1688;  and  what  had  been 
led  during  the  subsequent  flourishing  period 
Britisli  empire.  The  change  then  made  was 
,uiid  fundamental  alteration.  In  the  exe- 
iit  was  an  operose  business  on  botli  sides  of 
Irr.  It  required  the  repeal  of  several  laws; 
dificntiou  of  many,  and  a  new  course  to  be 

0  an  mfinite  number  of  legislative,  judicial, 
trial  practices  and  usages  in  both  kingdoms, 
^i  nut  frighten  any  of  ns.  You  are  now 
|0  give,  in  some  moderate  measure,  to  your 
citizens,  what  Great  Britain  gave  to  you, 
(  any  measure  at  all.  Yet,  notwithstanding 
idifHculties  at  the  time,  and  the  apprehen- 
H>ich  some  very  well-meaning  people  enter- 
f  tlirough  the  admirable  temper  in  which 
IVolution  (or  restoration  in  the  nature  of  a 
Son)  was  conducted  in  both  kingdoms,  it 
herto  produced  no  inconvenience  to  either : 
tufll,  with  tlie  continuance  of  the  same  tem- 
jii  it  never  wilt.  I  think  that  this  small, 
iderable  change   (relative  to  an  exclusive 

1  not  made  at  tlic  Revolution)  for  rcstormg 


the  people  to  the  benefits  from  which  the  g^eeii 
soreness  of  a  civil  war  had  not  excluded  ihem,  will 
be  productive  of  no  sort  of  mischief  whatsoever. 
Compare  what  was  done  in  1782,  with  what  is 
wished  in  1792  ;  consider  the  spirit  of  what  has 
been  done  at  the  several  periods  of  reformation ; 
and  weigh  maturely,  whether  it  be  exactly  true 
that  conciliatory  concessions  are  of  good  policy 
only  in  discussions  between  nations ;  but  that 
among  descriptions  in  the  same  nation,  they  must 
always  be  irrational  and  dangerous.  What  have 
you  suffered  in  your  peace,  your  prosperity,  or,  in 
what  ought  ever  to  be  dear  to  a  nation,  your  glory, 
by  the  last  act  by  which  you  took  the  property  of 
that  people  under  the  protection  of  the  lau)»  ? 
VVliat  reasons  have  you  to  dread  the  consequences 
of  admitting  the  people  possessing  that  property 
to  some  share  in  the  protection  of  the  constitution? 

I  do  not  mean  to  trouble  you  with  any  thing  to 
remove  the  objections,  I  will  not  call  them  argu- 
ments, against  this  measure,  taken  from  a  fero- 
cious hatred  to  all  that  numerous  description  of 
Christians.  It  would  be  to  pay  a  poor  compliment 
to  your  understanding  or  your  heart.  Neitlier 
jfour  religion,  nor  your  politicks,  consists  "  in  odd 
"  perverse  antipathies."  You  are  not  resolved  to 
persevere  in  proscribing  from  tl)e  constitution  so 
many  millions  of  your  countrymen,  because,  in 
contradiction  to  experience  and  to  common  sense, 
you  think  proper  to  imagine,  that  their  principles 
are  subversive  of  common  human  society.  To  that 
I  shall  only  say,  that  whosoever  has  a  temper  which 
can  be  gratified  by  indulging  himself  in  these  good- 
natured  fancies  ought  to  do  a  great  deal  more. 
For  an  exclusion  from  the  privileges  of  British 
subjects  is  not  a  cure  for  «o  terrible  a  distemper 
of  tne  human  mmd,  as  they  are  pleased  to  suppose 
in  their  countrymen.  I  rather  conceive  a  partici- 
pation in  those  privileges  to  be  itself  a  remedy  for 
some  mental  disorders. 

As  little  shall  I  detain  you  with  matters  that  can 
as  little  obtain  admission  into  a  mind  like  yours ; 
such  as  the  fear,  or  pretence  of  fear,  that,  in  spite 
of  your  own  power,  and  the  trifling  power  of 
Great  Britain,  you  may  be  conquered  by  the  pope; 
or  that  this  commodious  bugbear  (who  is  of  infi- 
nitely more  use  to  those  who  pretend  to  fear,  than 
to  those  who  love  him)  will  absolve  His  Majes- 
ty's subjects  from  their  allegiance,  and  send  over 
the  cardinal  of  York  to  rule  you  as  his  viceroy  ; 
or  tliat,  by  the  plenitude  of  his  power,  he  will  take 
that  fierce  tyrant,  tlie  king  of  the  French,  out  of 
his  jail,  and  arm  that  nation  (which  on  all  occa- 
sions treats  his  holiness  so  very  politely)  with  his 
bulls  and  pardons,  to  invade  poor  old  Ireland,  to 
reduce  you  to  popery  and  slat^cry.  and  to  force 
the  frcc-bom,  naked  feet  of  your  |>eople  into  llie 
wooden  shoes  of  that  arbitrary  monarch.  I  do  not 
believe  tliai  discourses  of  this  kind  arc  held,  or 
tlint  any  thing  like  them  will  he  held,  by  any  who 
walk  about  without  a  keeper.  Yet,  I  confer,  that 
on  occasions  of  this  nature,  I  am  the  most  afraid  nf 
tlie  weakest  reasonings;  because  tlicy  discover  the 
strongest  passions.     Tlicsc  things  will  never  bft 


ore  plausible,  and  worthy  oJ  a  more  attentive 
examination.  It  is,  tliat  this  numerous  class  of 
people  is  mutinous,  disorderly,  prone  to  sedition, 
nnd  easy  to  be  wrouerdt  upon  by  tiie  insidious  arts 
of  wirked  and  designing  men  ;  that,  conscious  of 
this,  Uie  sober,  rational,  and  wealthy  part  of  that 
body,  who  are  totally  of  another  character,  do  by 
no  means  desire  any  participation  for  tliemselves, 
or  for  any  one  else  of  their  description,  in  the  fran- 
chises of  lite  British  constitution. 

I  have  great  doubt  of  t!ie  exactness  of  any  part 
of  this  observaliori.  But  let  us  admit  that  the 
body  of  the  catliolicks  arc  prone  to  sedition,  (of 
which,  as  I  have  said,  I  entertain  nuich  doubt,)  is  it 
possible  that  any  fair  observer,  or  fair  reasoner, 
can  tJiink  of  confining  this  description  to  them 
only  ;  1  believe  it  to  be  pos.«ible  for  men  to  be  mu- 
tinous and  seditious  who  feel  no  grievance  :  but  I 
believe  no  man  will  assert  seriously,  that,  when 
people  are  of  a  turbulent  spirit,  the  best  way  to 
keep  them  in  order,  is  to  fumisli  them  with  some- 
thing' substantial  to  complain  of. 

You  separate  very  properly  the  sober,  ralionrd, 
and  substantial  part  of  their  description  from  the 
rest.  You  give,  as  you  ought  to  do,  weight  only 
to  tJie  former.  What  I  have  always  thought  of 
the  matter  is  this — that  the  most  poor,  illiterate, 
and  uninformed  creatures  upon  earth  are  judges 
of  u  practical  oppression.  It  is  a  mailer  of  feeling ; 
and  as  such  persons  generally  have  felt  most  of  it, 
and  are  not  of  an  over-lively  sensihihtv,  thev  are 
the  best  j  udgcs  of  it.  But  for  the  rcut  cause,  or  the 
appropriate  remedy,  they  ought  never  to  be  called 
into  council  about  the  one  or  the  other.  They 
ought  to  b(^  totallv  shut  out ;  because  their  rea- 
son is  weak  ;  because,  when  once  roused,  their 
paj»ion8  are  ungoverned ;  because  they  want  in- 


Many  ot  the  ottiers  are  cei 
tune ;  and  all,  or  most,  fathers 
in  respectable  ways  of  life,  and 
from  contemptible,  either  for  tbeil 
or  for  the  abilities  which  they  hav4 
discussion  of  their  interests.  What  si 
it  for  their  advantage  to  acquire,  on| 
Jacie,  to  be  considered  as  rash  or  hei 
patible  with  the  publick  safety  or  w 

I  admit,  tliat  men  of  the  best  tm 
putations,  and  of  the  best  talents 
too,  may,  by  accident,  shew  tbeOI 
and  intemperate  in  their  desires,  "l 
misfortune  when  it  hapf>ens ;  for  the 
tions  are  undoubtedly  in  tlieir  favo 
two  standards  of  judging  in  thisc 
and  sobriety  of  any  proceedings;  < 
tainty  indeed,  but  neillier  of  ihcm 
cd  :  the  first  is  by  tlie  value  of  the 
the  next  is  by  the  means  through  i 
sued. 

The  object  pursued  by  tlie  cathd 
derstand,  and  have  all  along  reasoa 
so,  in  some  degree  or  measure  to  be 
to  the  franchises  of  tlie  constitntioD 
sidered  as  under  some  derangement 
lects,  when  they  see  good  and  evil 
light  from  other  men;  when  they  dl 
and  unwholesome  food  ;  and  reject 
rest  of  the  world  seems  pleasant, 
be  nutritive.  I  have  always  coo 
constitution,  not  to  be  a  thing  i; 
as  ihitt  none  but  men  of  deran 
and  turbulent  tempers,  could 
on  the  contrary,  I  should  think 
of  the  understanding  and  temper 
men,  who  did  not  wish  to  paitake 
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on  towards  llieir  fellow-suffcrcrs ;  h 
Id  under  the  impiession  of  a  well- 
ir  for  tlie  general  interest.  If  they 
d,  and  should  believe  the  story»  that 
attempt  to  make  their  condition  bct- 

infallibty  make  it  worse — that  if  they 
linj;  liberty,  they  will  have  their  sla- 
— that  their  endeavour  to  put  tliem- 
any  thins  which  approaches  towards 
footing  with  lliotr  fellow-subjects  will 
I  as  an  indication  of  a  seditious  and 
position  —  such  a  view  of  things  ou^ht 
restore  the  {gentlemen,  who  so  anxi- 
b  their  countrymen  from  wishinsr  a 
bitli  the  privileged  part  of  the  people, 
tpinion  of  their  fellows.  But  what  is 
Hy  full  justifiicntion,  is  not  quite  so 
>tliat  |x»wer  from  whose  maxims  and 
»d  a  ground  of  rational  terrotir  is  fur- 
ink  arguments  of  thi»  kind  will  never 
be  friends  of  a  go\ernment  which  I 
cl ;  or  by  any  of  the  leailers  of  an 
lonii  1  have  the  honour  to  know,  and 
admire.  I  remember  Polybiiis  tells 
□g  his  captivity  in  Italy  i\s  a  Pelo- 
itape — he  solicited  old  Calo  to  inter- 
k  senate  for  his  release,  and  that  of 
en  :  tins  old  politician  told  htm  that 
r  continue  in  his  present  condition, 
■me,  than  apply  ai^ain  to  that  formtda- 

for  their  relief;  that  he  ought  to 
»dom  of  his  countryman  Ulysses,  who, 
once  out  of  the  den  of  the  Cyclops, 
t  sense  to  venture  again  into  the  same 
[  conceive  too  high  an  opinion  of  the 
re  to  tlnnk  that  they  are  to  their  fel- 
what  the  g^nd  oppressors  of  man- 

a  people  whom  tlie  fortune  of  war 
I  to  their  power.  For  though  Cato 
h  a  parallel  with  regard  to  his  senate, 
y  think  it  nothing  short  of  impious,  to 
rish  parliament  to  a  den  of  Cyclops. 
)ple,  both  here  and  with  you,  will  aU 
t  the  house  of  commons  with  becom- 

but  at  the  same  time  with  minds 
d  with  any  sort  of  tcrrour, 
neans  which  the  catholicks  employ 

object,  so  worthy  of  sober  and  ra- 

1  do  admit  that  such  means  may  be 
inuit  of  it,  as  may  make  it  proper  for 
it  in  this  case,  to  defer  their  compH- 
c  demandants  are  brought  to  a  pro- 
their  duty.     A  concession  in  which 

power  of  our  country  loses  its  dig- 
r  bought  even  by  him  who  obtains 
klJ  tlic  people  have  a  deep  interest  in 

parliament.  But  as  the  refusal  of 
ich  arc  drawn  out  of  the  first  vital 
I  British  constitution  is  a  very  serious 
hi  to  be  very  sure,  that  the  manner 
Jie  application  is  ofTensive  and  dan- 
,  before  wc  ultimately  reject  all  ap- 
Ihis  nature.  The  mode  of  applica- 
■  by  petition.      It  is  the  matiucr  in 


which  all  the  sovereig^n  powers  in  the  world  are 
approached  ;  and  I  never  heard  (except  in  the 
case  of  James  the  Second)  that  any  pnnce  con- 
sidered this  manner  of  supplication  to  be  contrary 
to  the  humility  of  a  subject,  or  to  the  respect  due 
to  the  person  or  authority  of  the  sovereign.  Tliis 
rule,  and  a  correspondent  practice,  are  observed, 
from  the  Grand  Seignior,  down  to  the  most  petty 
prince  or  republick  in  Europe. 

You  have  sent  me  several  papers,  some  in  print, 
some  in  manuscript.  I  think  I  had  seen  all  oftlicm, 
e.xcept  the  formula  of  association.  I  confess  they 
appear  to  me  to  contain  matter  mischievous,  and 
capable  of  giving  alarm,  if  the  spirit  in  which  they 
are  written  should  be  found  to  make  any  consider- 
able progress.  But  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to 
apply  them,  as  objections  to  the  case  now  before 
us.  When  I  find  that  the  yeneral  committee,  which 
acts  for  the  Roman  catholicks  in  Dublin,  prefers 
the  association  pro|)Osed  in  the  written  draft  you 
have  sent  me,  to  a  respectful  application  in  parlia- 
ment, I  shall  think  the  persons  who  sign  such  a 
paper  to  be  unworthy  of  any  privilege  which  may 
be  thought  Bt  to  be  granted ;  and  that  such  men 
ought,  by  name,  to  be  exceptetl  from  any  benefit 
under  the  constitution  to  which  they  offer  this 
violence.  But  I  do  not  find  that  this  form  of  a 
seditious  league  has  been  signed  by  any  person 
whatsoever,  either  on  the  part  of  the  supposed  pro- 
jectors, or  on  the  part  of  those  whom  it  is  calcu- 
lated to  seduce.  I  do  not  find,  on  enquiry,  that 
such  a  thing  was  mentioned,  or  even  remotely  al- 
luded to,  in  the  general  meeting  of  the  catholicks, 
from  which  so  much  violence  was  apprehended. 
1  have  considered  the  other  publications,  signed  by 
individuals,  on  the  part  of  certain  societies — I  may 
mistake,  for  I  have  not  the  honour  of  knowing 
them  personally,  but  I  take  Mr.  Butler  and  Mr. 
Tandy  not  to  be  catholicks,  but  members  of  the 
established  church.  Not  one  that  I  recollect  of  these 
publications  which  you  and  I  equally  dislike  ap- 
pears to  be  written  by  persons  of  that  persuasion. 
Now,  if,  whilst  a  man  is  dutifully  soliciting  a  fa- 
vour from  parliament,  any  person  should  choose, 
in  an  improper  manner,  to  shew  his  inclination 
towards  the  cause  depending ;  and  if  that  mvgt 
destroy  the  cause  of  the  petitioner  ;  then,  not  only 
the  petitioner,  but  the  legislature  itself,  is  in  the 
power  of  any  weak  friend  or  artful  enemy,  that 
tlie  supplicant  or  that  the  parliament  may  have. 
A  man  tnust  be  judged  by  his  own  actions  only. 
Certain  protestant  dissenters  make  seditious  pro- 
positions to  the  catholicks,  which  it  docs  not  ap- 
pear that  they  have  yet  accepted.  It  would  be 
strange  that  the  tempter  should  escape  all  punish- 
ment, and  t))at  he,  who,  under  circumstances  full 
of  seduction  and  full  of  provocation,  has  resisted 
the  temptation,  should  incur  the  penalty.  You 
know,  that,  with  regard  to  the  dissenters,  who  are 
slated  to  be  tJic  chief  movers  in  this  vile  sclieme  of 
altering  the  principles  of  election  to  a  right  of  vot- 
ing by  the  head,  you  are  not  able  (if  you  ought 
even  to  wish  such  a  thing)  to  deprive  them  of 
any  part  of  the  franchises  and  privileges  whicK 
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tltey  liold  on  a  footiiij^  of  perfect  equality  with 
yourselves.  Thctj  niLiv  do  wliat  tliey  pU-ase  with 
constitutional  impunity  ;  but  the  others  cannot 
even  listen  with  civility  to  an  invitation  from  them 
to  an  ill-judged  scheme  of  liberty,  without  forfeit- 
ing, for  ever,,  all  hopes  of  any  of  those  liberties 
which  we  admit  to  be  sober  and  rational. 

It  13  known,  1  believe,  ihut  the  greater,  as  well 
as  the  sounder,  pairt  of  our  excluded  countrymen 
have  not  adopted  the  wild  ideas,  and  wilder  en- 
gugements,  which  have  lieen  held  out  to  them  ; 
but  have  rather  chosen  to  hope  small  and  safe 
concessions  from  the  legal  power,  than  boundless 
objects  from  trouble  and  confusion.  This  mode 
of  action  seems  to  me  to  mark  men  of  sobriety, 
and  to  distinguish  them  from  those  who  are  in- 
temperate, from  circumstance  or  from  nature. 
But  why  do  tiiev  not  instantly  disclaim  and  dis- 
avow tJiose  who  make  such  advances  to  them  I  In 
this,  too,  in  my  opinion,  t!iey  shew  themselves  no 
less  sober  and  circumspt-ct.  In  the  present  mo- 
ment, nothing  short  of  insanity  could  induce  them 
to  take  such  a  step.  Pray  consider  the  circum- 
stances. Disclaim,  says  somebody,  all  union  with 
the  dissenters  ; — right — -But,  wlien  this  your  in- 
junction is  obeyed,  shall  1  obtain  the  object  which 
I  solicit  from  you  ^ — Oh,  no,  nothing  at  all  like 
it  ! — But,  in  punishing  us  by  an  exclusion  from 
the  conslituiion  through  the  great  gate,  for  having 
been  invited  to  enter  into  it  by  a  postern,  will  you 
punish  by  deprivation  of  their  privileges,  or  mulct 
in  any  otlier  way,  those  wliu  have  templed  us? — 
Far  from  it — we  mean  to  preserve  all  their  liber- 
ties and  immunities,  as  our  life-blood.  We  mean 
to  cultivate  them,  as  brethren  whom  we  love  and 
respect — with  you  we  have  no  fellowship.  We 
can  bear  with  patience  their  enmity  to  ourselves  ; 
but  their  friendship  with  you  we  will  not  endure. 
But  mark  it  well  I  All  our  quarrels  with  thfm  are 
always  to  be  revenged  upon  you.  Formerly,  Jt  is 
notorious,  that  we  sliouid  have  resented  with  the 
highest  indignation,  your  prejiuming  to  shew  any 
ill-will  to  them.  You  roust  not  suffer  them,  now, 
to  shew  any  good -will  to  yott.  Know^ — and  take 
it  once  for  all — that  it  is,  and  ever  has  been,  and 
ever  will  be,  a  fundamental  maxim  in  our  politicks, 
that  you  are  not  to  have  any  part,  or  shadow,  or 
name  of  interest  whatever  in  our  stale.  That  we 
look  upon  you  as  under  an  irreversible  outlawry 
from  our  constitution — us  perj>etual  and  unal li- 
able aliens. 

Such,  my  dear  Sir,  is  the  plain  nature  of  the 
argument  orawn  from  the  revolution  maxims,  cn- 
fiirced  by  a  supposed  disposition  in  the  cathoUcks 
to  unite  with  the  dissenters.  Such  it  is,  though  it 
were  clothed  in  never  such  bland  and  civil  forms, 
and  wrapped  up,  as  a  poet  says,  in  a  thousand 
"  artful  folds  of  sacred  lavvn."  For  my  own  part, 
I  do  not  know  in  what  manner  to  shape  such  ar- 
guments, so  as  to  obtain  admission  for  them  into 
a  rational  understanding.  Every  thing  of  this 
kind  is  to  be  reduced,  at  least,  to  threats  of  power. 
— I  cannot  say  vee  victis,  and  then  throw  the 
sword  into  the  scale.     I  have  no  sword  ;  and  if  I 


had,  in  this  case  most  certainly  I 
as  a  make-weight  in  political  real 

Observe,  on  these  principles,  the 
tween   the  procedure  of  the  pa/Iiam< 
dissenters,  towards  the  people  m  que 
employs  courtship,  the  other  force- 
offer  bribes,  the  parliament  notlting  bni 
neffuti/  of  a  stem  and  forbidding  tul' 
man  may  be  very  wrong  in  his  idea 
good  for  him.     But  no  man  affroutsi 
therefore  justify  my  aAronting  him.  byt 
make  me  as  happy  as  himself,  at 
own  ideas  of  happiness.     This  the 
the  catholicks.    You  are  on  the  difierent^ 
Tiie  dissenters  offer,  with  regfard  tn 
rights  and  civil  advantages  of  all  sort;:, 
— you  refuse  every  thing.       VN'itli 
boundless,  though  not  very  assut 
you,  a  very  sure  and    very  unqn 
The  terms  of  alliance,  from  tlie  dissentj 
representation  of  the  comnioos,  cl 
people  by  the  head.     This  is 
gerously  large,  in  my  opinion ; 
of  election  is  known  to  have  been,  it  { 
perfectly  odious  to  me.     But  I  cant 
right  of  course  to  punish  the  Irish 
licks  by  an  universal  exclusion, 
whom  you  would  not  punish  at  all,  | 
universal  admission.     I  cannot  dis 
self,  that,  in  this  very  kingdom,  many 
are  not  in  the  situation  of  the  Irish  cal3 
who,  on  the  contrary,  enjoy  the  full 
constitution  as  it  stands,  and  some  of  i 
thti  effect  of  tlieir   fortunes,  enjoy  it' 
measure,  had  some  years  ago  ass 
great  and   undetined    changes   (t 
them  as  reforms)  in  the  popular 
tution.     Our  friend,  the  late  Mr. 
man,)  proposed  in  his  place,  and  in  mj 
representation  not  much  less  extenti* 
for  England  ;   in  which  every  bouse 
habited  by  a  voter — in  addition  lo  allj 
votes  by  other  titles  (some  of  the 
we  know  do  not  require  a  bouse,  oral 
I  forget  that  a  person  of  tlie  very  " 
very  large  fortune,  and  of  the  first  cl« 
brought  a  bill  into  the  house  of  lonli.  i 
quarters  of  aristocracy,  cont. 
same  project,  for  the  supp*>«' 
by  a  club  or  two,  it  is  tl 
all  hopes  in  the  Roman  < 
cannot  say  it  was  very  eagerlv  cnil 
warmly  pursued.     But  the  lords 
avow  the  bill,  nor  treat  it  with  any ' 
express  any  sort  of  disapprobation 
author,  who  has  never  lost,  irilh  kiajj 
the  least  degree  of  the  respect  and 
which  so  justly  belongs  to  nitn. 

I  am  not  at  all  enamoured,  as  I 
with  this  plan  of  representation  ;  « 
lish  any  bandings  or  associatioi 
Out  if  the  question  was  to  hr 
—utiiversal  popular  repi 
J'or  us  and  ourn — we  isl.    ., 
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iU'kwai'd  posiiion.  I  do  not  like  litis  kind  of 
as.  especially  wlien  they  are  practical, 
^en,  since  our  oldest  fundamental  laws  follow, 
bcr  couple,  freeliotd  with  franchise;  since  no 
le  of  ihe  Revolution  sltakes  these  liberties  ; 
he  oldest  of  one  o(  the  best  monuments  of 
stitulion  demands  for  the  Irish  the  privi- 
ich  they  supplicate;  since  the  principles  of 
volution  coincide  with  tlie  declarations  of 
t  Charter  ;  since  the  practice  of  the  Re- 
n,  in  this  point,  did  not  contradict  its  prm- 
since,  from  that  event,  twenty-five  years 
apsed,  b<"fore  a  domineering  party,  on  a 
krinciple,  had  ventured  to  disfranchise,  with- 
y  proof  whaLsoever  of  abuse,  the  greater 
the  community ;  since  the  king's  coronation 
!s  not  stand  in  his  way  to  the  performance 
duty  to  all  his  subjects ;  since  yon  have 
Dall  otlier  dissenters  these  privileges  without 
which  are  hitherto  withheld,  without  any 
n  whatsoever,  from  the  cathoHcks  ;  since 
ion  in  the  world  has  ever  been  known  to 
B  90  ffreat  a  lx>dy  nf  men  (not  born  slaves) 
ibe  civil  state,  and  all  the  benefits  of  its 
tion  ;  the  whole  question  comes  before  par- 
it  as  a  matter  for  tL<  prudence.  I  do  not  put 
g  on  a  <piestionof  rfglit,  Tliat  discretion, 
in  ludicalnre,  is  well  said  by  Lord  Coke  to 
rooKed  cord,  in  legidature  is  a  g:olden  rule. 
ts  ought  not  to  appear  too  much  in  the 
r  of  litig-ants.  If  the  subject  think  so  highly 
rcntly  of  ihe  »overeio;n  authority,  as  not 
a  any  thing  of  right,  so  that  it  may  seem  to 
pendent  of  the  power  and  free  choice  of  its 
nent;  and  if  the  sovereign,  on  his  part, 
TS  the  advantages  of  the  subjects  as  their 
mnd  all  their  reasonable  wishes  as  so  many 
in  the  fortunate  conjunction  of  these  mu» 
■positions  are  laid  tiie  foundations  of  a  happy 
roiperous  commonwealth.  For  my  own  part, 
of  all  things  that  the  authority  of  the  legis- 
ttnder  which  I  was  born,  and  which  I  cherish, 
y  witli  a  dutiful  awe,  but  with  a  partial  and 
1  affection,  to  be  maintained  in  the  utmost 
respect,  I  never  will  sutfer  myself  to  sup- 
t,  at  bottom,  their  discretion  will  be  found 
variance  with  their  justice. 
lole  bt'ing  at  discretion,  I  beg  leave  just 
■omc  matters  for  vonr  consideration — 
the  government  in  church  or  state  is 
be  more  secure  by  continuing  causes  of 
ed  discontent,  to  a  very  great  number  (say 
illions)  of  the  subjects?  or,  Whether  the 
tk>n,  combined  and  balanced  as  it  is,  will 
ered  more  solid,  by  depriving  so  large  a 
the  people  of  all  concern,  or  interest,  or 
in  its  representation,  actual  or  virtual?  \ 
n  to  by  an  empiiasis  on  the  wonl  virtual. 
I  representation  is  that  in  which  there  is  a 
nion  of  hiterests,  and  a  sympathy  in  feel- 
dc«irc9  between  those  who  act  in  the 
•ny  description  of  people,  and  the  people 
name  they  act,  tl»ongh  the  trustee*  are 
nlly  chosen  by  Uiem.     This  ts  virtual  re- 


presentation. Such  a  representation  1  think  to  be, 
m  many  cases,  even  better  than  the  actual.  It  pos- 
sesses most  of  its  advantages,  and  is  free  from  many 
of  its  inconveniences  ;  it  corrects  the  irregularities 
in  the  literal  representation,  when  the  shifting 
current  nf  human  affairs,  or  the  acting  of  publick 
interests  in  different  ways,  carry  it  oblitpiely  from 
its  first  line  of  direction.  The  people  may  err  in 
their  choice ;  but  common  interest  and  common 
sentiment  are  rarely  mistaken.  But  this  sort  of 
virtual  representation  cannot  Iiave  a  long  or  sure 
existence,  if  it  has  not  a  substratum  in  the  actual. 
The  member  must  have  some  relation  to  the 
constituent.  As  things  stand,  tlie  catholick,  as  a 
catholick,  ami  Ulonging  to  a  description,  has  no 
virtual  relation  to  tlie  representative  ;  but  the  con- 
trttrif.  There  is  a  relation  in  mutual  obligation, 
firatitude  may  not  always  have  a  very  lasting 
power  ;  but  the  frequent  recurrence  of  an  applica- 
tion for  favours  will  revive  and  refresh  it,  and  will 
necessarily  produce  some  degree  of  mutual  atten- 
tion. It  will  produce,  at  least,  acquaintance.  The 
several  descriptions  of  people  will  not  be  kept  so 
much  apart  as  they  now  arc,  as  if  they  were  not 
only  separate  nations,  but  separate  species.  The 
stigma  and  reproach,  the  hideous  mask  will  be 
taken  off,  and  men  will  see  each  other  as  they  are. 
Sure  I  am,  that  there  have  been  thousands  in 
Ireland,  who  have  never  conversed  with  a  Roman 
calliolick  in  their  whole  lives,  unless  they  happened 
to  talk  to  their  ganlener's  workmen,  or  to  ask 
their  way,  when  they  hud  lost  it,  in  their  s|x»rts  ; 
or  at  best,  who  had  known  them  only  as  footmen, 
c>r  odier  domesticks,  of  the  second  and  third  or- 
der :  and  so  averse  were  they,  some  time  ago,  to 
have  them  near  their  persons,  that  they  would  not 
employ  even  those  who  could  never  find  their  way 
beyond  the  stable.  I  well  remember  a  great,  and 
in  many  respects  a  good,  man,  who  advertised  for 
a  blacksmitn ;  but  at  the  same  time  added,  he 
must  be  a  protestant.  It  is  impossible  that  such  a 
state  of  things,  though  natural  goodness  in  many 
persons  will  undoubtedly  make  exceptions,  must 
not  produce  alienation  on  the  one  side,  and  pride 
and  insolence  on  the  otiier. 

Reduced  to  a  question  of  discretion,  and  that 
discretion  exercised  solely  u|>on  what  will  appear 
best  for  the  conservation  of  tlie  state  on  its  pre- 
sent basis,  I  should  recommend  it  to  your  serious 
thoughts,  whether  tlie  narrowing  of  the  foundation 
is  always  the  best  way  to  secure  the  building  ? 
The  body  of  disfranchised  men  will  not  be  perfectly 
satisfied  to  remain  always  in  that  state.  If  tliey 
are  not  satisfied,  you  have  two  millions  of  subjects 
in  your  bosom,  full  of  uneasiness ;  not  that  they 
cannot  overturn  the  act  of  lettlement,  and  put 
themselves  and  you  under  an  arbitrary  master  ; 
or,  tlint  they  are  not  permitted  to  spawn  a  hydra 
of  wild  republicks,  on  principles  of  a  pretendetl 
nutural  e<{uality  in  man ;  but,  because  you  will 
not  suffer  them  toenjoy  the  ancient,  fundamental, 
tried  advantages  of  a  British  constitution  :  that  you 
will  not  permit  them  to  profit  of  the  protection  of 
a  common  father,  or  the  freedom  of  common  cVix- 
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zens ;  tin*!  tliat  this  only  reason  which  can  be  as- 
si^ed  for  this  disfranchisement  has  a  tendency 
more  deeply  to  ulrerate  their  minds,  than  tJie  act 
of  exclusion  itself.  What  the  consequence  of 
such  feelings  must  be,  it  is  for  yoii  to  look  to.  To 
warn,  is  not  to  menace. 

I  am  far  from  asserting,  tliat  men  will  not  ex- 
cite disturbances  without  just  cause.  I  know  that 
such  an  assertion  is  not  true,  Bui,  neitlier  is  it 
true  that  disturbances  have  never  just  complaints 
for  their  origin.  I  am  sure  that  it  is  hardly  pru- 
dent lo  furnish  them  with  such  causes  of  com- 
plaint, as  every  man  who  tliinks  tlie  British  con- 
stitution a  benefit  may  think  at  least  colourable 
and  plausible. 

Several  are  in  dread  of  the  manoeuvres  of  cer- 
tain persons  among:  the  dissenters,  who  turn  tliis 
ill  humour  lo  their  own  ill  purposes.  You  know, 
better  than  I  can,  how  much  these  proceedings 
of  certain  amonpf  the  dissenters  are  lo  be  feared. 
Vou  are  to  weig'h,  with  the  temper  which  is 
natural  to  you,  whether  it  may  be  lor  the  safely 
of  our  establishment,  that  the  catholicks  should 
be  ultimately  persuaded  that  they  have  no  hope 
to  enter  into  the  constitution,  but  through  the 
dissenters. 

Think,  whether  this  be  the  way  to  prevent  or 
dissolve  factious  combinations  apiinst  the  church, 
or  the  state.  Reflect  seriously  on  the  possible 
consequences  of  keeping,  in  tiie  heart  of  your 
country,  a  bank  of  discontent,  every  hour  accu- 
mulating, upon  which  every  description  of  sedi- 
tious men  may  draw  at  pleasure  They,  whose 
principles  of  faction  will  dispose  them  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  arbitrary  monarchy,  will  (ind  a 
nation  of  men  who  have  no  sort  of  interest  in 
freedom ;  but  who  will  have  an  interest  in  that 
equality  of  ju.stice  or  favour,  witli  which  a  wise 
despot  must  view  all  his  subjects  who  do  not  at- 
tack the  foundations  of  his  power.  Love  of  liberty 
itsfilf  may,  in  such  men,  become  the  means  of 
establisliing  an  arbitrary  domination.  On  tlie 
filhcr  hand,  they  who  wish  for  a  democratick  re- 
publick,  wdl  Hnd  a  set  of  men  who  have  no  choice 
between  civil  servitude,  and  the  entire  ruin  of  a 
mixed  constitution. 

Suppose  the  people  of  Ireland  divided  into  tliree 
paits;  of  these  (I  speak  within  compass)  two  are 
catholick.  Of  the  remaining  third,  one  half  is 
composed  of  dissenters.  There  is  no  natural  union 
between  those  descriptions.  It  may  be  produced. 
If  die  two  parts  catholick  be  driven  into  a  close 
confederacy  with  half  the  third  part  of  protestants, 
with  a  view  to  a  change  in  the  constitution  in 
churcli  or  slate,  or  both  :  and  you  rest  the  whole 
of  their  security  on  a  handful  of  gentlemen,  clergy, 
and  tJieir  defM>ndants  ;  compnie  the  strength  you 
have  in  /relandy  to  oppose  to  grounded  discontent ; 
lo  capricious  innovation  ;  to  blind  papular  fury, 
and  to  ambitious  turbulent  intrigue. 

You  mention  that  the  minds  of  some  gentlemen 
are  a  good  deal  heated  :  and  that  it  is  often  said, 
that,  rather  than  submit  to  such  ffersons  having  a 
share  in  their  franchises,  they  would  tlirow   up 


their  independence,  and  precipitate 
Cireat  Britain.  I  have  heard  a  di«cu| 
ing  such  an  union  amongst  all  sorU 
since  I  remember  any  thing.  For 
I  have  never  been  able  to  bring  my 
tiling  clear  and  decisive  upon  the  sal 
cannot  be  a  more  arduous  aueftioa 
ran  form  an  opinion,  it  would  not  be 
tual  advantage  of  the  two  kingdom 
however,  more  able  tJian  1  am,  thmr 
But,  whatever  tlie  merits  of  this  unicia 
make  it  a  menace,  il  must  be  ^Jiewn 
and  an  evil  more  particularly  lo  ih 
threatened  with  it,  than  to  iJi 
as  a  terrour.  I  really  do  not 
of  an  union  can  operate,  or  tliat  iJie 
more  likely  to  be  losers  by  that 
churchmen. 

The  humours  of  the  people,  and 
too,  are  so  variable  in  themaelveK,  and 
under  the  occasional  influence  of 
men,  tlial  it  is  impossible  lo  know 
publick  mind  here  would  take 
There  is  but  one  thing  ce: 
Great  divisions  and-  vehement 
precede  tliis  union,  both  on  the 
and  on  its  terms;  and  particularly,  tl 
tion  of  a  share  in  the  representatioD 
licks,  from  whence  the  project  of  ad 
naied,  would  form  a  principal  part  in  lil 
and  in  the  temper  in  which  some 
inclined  to  throw  tJiemselves,  by  a 
indignant  passion,  into  the  scheme) 
would  not  be  delil)erated  with  all 
ness. 

From  my  best  observation,  I  sh 
doubt,  whether,  in  the  end,  those  gert 
obtain  their  object,  so  as  to  make  Urt 
two  millions  of  their  countrymen  a 
article  in  the  union.  The  demand 
nature  rjuite  unprecedented.  You 
the  union  :  and  yet  a  gentleman,  w| 
new  union  establishment,  would 
honour  of  representing  his  county, 
be  as  much  obliged,  as  he  may  fear 
the  old  separate  e«tablishme4it,  tothe 
mortiiication  of  asking  his  neighboi 
a  ditferent  opinion  concerning  the  < 
sacrament,  for  their  votes. 

I  l)elieve,  nay,  I  am  sure,  that 
Great  Britain,  with  or  witliout  aa 
be  depended  upon,  in  cases  ofanv 
aid  the  government  of  Ireland,  with 
diality  as  they  would  support  Ujrir 
any  wicked  attempts  to  sliake  the  tt 
happy  constitution  in  church  end 
fore  Great  Britain  engages  in  any  () 
of  the  dispute  would  certainty  be  a  Ml 
sidcration.  If  con  fusions  should 
dom,  from  too  steady  an  attachnmtt 
live,  monopolizing  system,  and  fran 
of  regarding  tlio  franchise,  Jind  ia 
of  the  subject,  as  belonging  rn 
nions  than  to  civil  qualiiBcation 
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nbt  whether  you  mig'ht  quile  certainly  reckon 
tblaining  an  aid   of  force  from  hence,  for  the 
wrt  of  thai  system.     We  mfglit  exteuci  your 
tions  to  this  country,  by  taking;  part  in  ihem. 
d  will  be  indisjKJsed,  I  suspect,  to  send  an 
r  the  conquest  of  Ireland.      What  was  done 
i2  15  a  decisive  proof  of  her  sentiments  of 
re  and  moderation,     She  will  not  be  fond  of 
ing  another  American  war  in   Ireland.     Tlie 
•iples  of  such  a  war  would  but  too  much  re- 
le    tile  former  one.     The  well-disposed  and 
ll-disp«ised  in   England  would  (for  different 
ns  perhaps*)  be  equally  averse  to  sucli  an  en- 
■e.     Tlie  contiftcations,  the  publick  aue lions, 
■vate  grants,  the  plantations,  the  transplanta- 
■Vrhich  formerly  animated  so  many  adven- 
%  even  among  sober  citizens,  to  such  Irish 
litions,  and  which  possibly  mii^ht  have  ani- 
some  of  tliem  to  the  American,  can  have 
cnee  in  the  case  tliai  we  suppose. 
us  form  a  supposition   (no  foolish  or  un- 
supposJtion)  llial  in  an  age  when   men 
itely  more  disposed  to   heat  themselves 
litical  than  reliffious  controversies,  the  for- 
ould   entirely   prevail,  as  we  see   tliat   in 
»laces  they  have  prevailed,  over  the  latter ; 
It  the  catholicks  of  Ireland,  from  the  court- 
id  tliem  on  the  one  hand,  and  tlie  high  tone 
sal  on  the  other,  should,  in  order  to  enter 
tlie  rights  of  subjects,  all  become  protest- 
ten;  and  us  the  other  do,  take  all  your 
They  would  all  obtain  their  civil  objects ; 
change,  for  any  thine  I  know  to  the  con- 
[in  the  dark  as  1  am  about  tJic  protestant 
g  tenets,)  might  \te  of  use  to  the  health  of 
^Is.     But,,  what  security  our  constitution, 
bb  or  etate,  could  derive  from  that  event, 
pOMAibly  discern.     Depend  upon  it,  it  is 
.  DBture  is  true,  that  if  vou  force  them 
the  relifpon  of  habit,  etiucation,  or  opinion, 
i  to  yours  they  will  ever  go.     Shaken  in 
inds,  they  will  ^o  to  that  where  the  dogmas 
mesl ;  where  they  are  the  most  uncertain  ; 
Lhey  lead  them  the  least  to  a  consideration 
I  tliey  have  abandoned.     They  will   go  to 
ifbrmly  dt-mocralick  system,  to  whose  first 
Bnt»  they  owed  their  emancipation.     I  re- 
Bd  you  seriously  to  turn  this  in  your  mind, 
t  that  it  requires  your  best  anil  mature&t 
Take  what  course  you  please — union 
Diiion  ;  whether  the  people  remain  catho- 
becomc  protestant  dissenters,  sure  it  is, 
present  state  of  monopoly  cannot  con- 

B^and  were  animated,  as  I  think  she  is  not, 
f  former  spirit  of  domination,  and  with 
theological  hatred  which  she  once  che> 
it  description  of  her  fellow-chri&tiuns 
(•subjects  :    I  am  yet  convinced,  that 
llest  success  in  a  niinous  strui^lc,  you 
nbli^'d    to   abandon    that    monopoly. 
obliK"ed  to  do   this,  even   when   every 
miscd  success  in  the  American  business. 
Id  make  this  experiment  at  last^  under 


the  pressure  of  any  necessity,  you  never  can  do  it 
well.  But  if,  instead  of  falling  into  a  passion, 
the  leading'  g;entlemen  of  the  country  themselves 
should  undertake  the  business  cheerfully,  and 
willi  hearty  affection  towartis  it,  ij^real  advantages 
would  follow.  What  is  forced,  cannot  be  modi- 
fied :  but  here  you  may  measure  your  concessions. 

It  is  a  consicferalion  of  e:reat  moment,  that  you 
make  the  desired  admission  without  alterinsf  the 
system  of  your  representation  iu  the  smallest  de- 
gree, or  in  any  part.  You  may  leave  that  delibe- 
ration of  a  parliamentary  change  or  reform,  if 
ever  you  should  think  fit  to  engage  in  it,  uncom- 
plicated and  unembarrassed  with  the  other  ques- 
tion. \Vherea.s,  if  they  are  mixed  and  confounded, 
as  some  people  attempt  to  m'\x  and  cont'ouud 
them,  no  one  can  answer  for  the  eflecls  on  the 
constitution  itself. 

There  is  another  advantage  in  taking  up  this 
business  singly,  and  by  an  arrangement  for  the 
single  object.  It  is  that  you  may  proceed  by  de- 
(jrees.  We  must  all  obey  the  great  law  of  change. 
It  is  tlie  most  powerful  law  of  nature,  and  the 
means  perhaps  of  its  conservation.  All  we  can  do, 
and  that  human  wisdom  can  do,  is  to  provide 
that  the  change  shall  proceed  by  insensible  de- 
grees. This  lias  all  the  benefits  which  may  be  in 
change,  without  any  of  the  inconveniences  of 
mutation.  Every  thing  is  provided  for  as  it 
arrives.  Tliis  mode  will,  on  the  one  hand,  pre- 
vent the  itnjiiintj  old  interests  at  once  :  a  thing 
which  is  apt  to  breed  a  black  and  sullen  discon- 
tent in  those  who  are  at  once  dispossessed  of  all 
their  influence  and  consideration.  This  gradual 
course,  on  the  other  side,  will  prevent  men,  long 
under  depression,  from  being  intoxicated  with  a 
large  draught  of  new  power,  which  lliey  always 
abuse  with  a  licentious  insolence.  But  wishing, 
as  I  do,  the  change  to  be  gradual  and  cautious,  I 
would,  in  my  first  steps,  lean  ratlier  to  the  side  of 
enlargement  than  restriction. 

It  is  one  excellence  of  our  constitution,  that  all 
our  rights  of  provincial  election  regard  rather  pro- 
perty than  person.  It  is  another,  Uiat  the  rights 
which  approach  more  nearly  to  tlie  fiersonal  are 
most  of  them  corporate,  and  suppose  a  restrained 
and  strict  education  of  seven  years  in  some  useful 
r>ccupalion.  In  both  cases  the  practice  may  have 
slid  from  the  principle.  The  standard  of  qualifica- 
lion  in  both  cases  may  be  so  low,  or  not  so  judi- 
ciously chosen,  as  in  some  degree  to  frustrate  the 
end.  But  all  this  is  for  your  prudence  in  the  case 
before  you .  You  may  raise,  a  step  or  two.  tlie  qua- 
lification of  the  cathoiick  voters.  But  if  you  were, 
to-morrow,  to  put  the  cathoiick  freeholder  on  the 
footing  of  the  most  favoured  forty-shilling  protest- 
ant dissenter,  you  know  that  such  is  the  actual 
state  of  Ireland,  this  would  not  make  a  sensible  al- 
teration in  almost  anyone  election  in  the  kingdom. 
The  effect  in  tlieir  favour,  even  defensively,  would 
W  infinitely  slow.  But  it  would  be  healing  ;  it 
wuuld  W  satisfactory  and  protecting.  Tlie  stigma 
would  Ik!  removed.  By  admitting  settled,  fiermn- 
nent  sulwtance  in  lieu  of  tlie  numbers,  you  wov^^ 
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uvoidl  tlie  great  danger  of  our  time,  ihat  of  seltintr 
up  number  against  property.  The  numbers  ought 
never  to  be  neglected ;  becnuse  (besides  h  hat  is  due 
to  thera  as  men)  collectively,  tiioujj^h  not  indivi- 
dually, thev  have  great  projjerty  :  they  ought  to 
have  therefore  protection  :  they  ouglit  to  have 
security  :  they  ought  to  have  even  consideration  : 
but  thev  ought  not  to  predominate. 

Mv  dear  Sir,  I  have  nearly  tlone  ;  I  meant  to 
write  you  a  long  letter  ;  I  have  written  a  long  dis- 
sertation. I  might  have  done  it  earlit^r  and  better, 
I  might  have  been  more  foriible  and  more  clear, 
if  1  had  not  been  interrupted  as  I  have  been  ;  and 
tliis  oblifres  me  not  to  wiite  to  you  in  ray  own 
hand.  Though  my  hand  btit  signs  it,  my  heart 
goes  with  wliat  \  have  written.  Since  I  could  tliink 
at  all,  those  have  been  my  thoughts.  You  know 
that  thirty-two  years  ago  they  were  as  fully  ma- 
tured in  my  mind  as  they  are  now.  A  letter  of 
mine  to  Lord  Kenmare,  though  not  by  my  desire, 
and  full  of  lesser  mistakes,  has  been  printed  in 
Dublin.  It  was  written  ten  or  twelve  years  ago, 
at  the  time  when  I  began  the  employment,  which 
I  have  not  yet  finished,  in  favour  of  another  dis- 
tressed people,  injured  by  those  who  have  van- 
quished them,  or  stolen  a  dominion  over  them. 
It  contained  my  sentiments  then  ;  you  will  see  how 
far  they  accord  with  my  setiliments  now.  Time 
has  more  and  more  confirmed  me  in  them  all. 
The  present  circumstances  lix  them  deeper  in  my 
mind. 

I  voted  last  session,  if  a  particular  vote  could  be 
distinguished,  in  unanimity,  for  an  establishment 
of  the  church  of  England  cotfjninfly  with  the  estab- 
lishment which  was  made  some  yeurs  before  by  art 
of  parliament,  of  the  Roman  cathohck,  in  the 
French  conquered  country  of  Canada.  At  the 
time  of  making  this  English  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ment, we  did  not  think  it  necessary  for  its  safety, 
to  destroy  the  former  Gallican  church  settlement. 
In  our  first  act  we  settled  a  government  altogether 
monarchical,  or  nearly  so.  In  that  system,  the  Ca- 
nadian catliolicks  were  far  from  being  deprived  of 
the  advantages  or  distinctions,  of  any  kind,  which 
they  enjoyed  under  their  former  monarchy.  It  is 
true,  that  some  people,  and  amongst  them  one  emi- 
nent divine,  predicted  at  that  time,  that  by  this 
step  we  should  lose  our  dominions  in  America. 
He  foretold  that  the  poj>e  would  send  his  indul- 
gences hither  ;  that  the  Canadians  would  fall  in 
with  France ;  would  declare  independence,  and 
draw  or  force  our  colonies  into  the  same  design. 
The  independence  happened  according  to  his  pre- 
diction ;  but  in  directly  the  reverse  order.  All  our 
English  proteslant  countries  revolted.  They  joined 
thejnselves  to  France :  and  it  so  happened  that 
popish  Canada  was  the  only  place  which  pre- 
served its  fidelity  ;  the  only  place  in  which  France 
got  no  foaling;  the  only  peopled  colony  which 
now  remains  to  Great  Britain.  Vain  are  all  the 
prognosticks  taken  from  ideas  and  passions,  which 
survive  the  state  of  things  which  gave  rise  to  them. 
When  last  year  we  gave  a  popular  representation 
to  the  «ame  Canada,  by  the  choice  of  l!ic  land- 


holders, and  an  aristocratick 
choice  of  the  Crown,  neither  w 
Crown,  nor  the  election  of  the  landlK 
by  a  consideration  of  religion.     We 
for  the  protestant  church,  which  wu 
because  we  permitted    tlje   French  < 
the  utmost  latitude  of  tJic  descriptic 
subjects.      They  are    g^ood   siibjectJ 
doubt;   but  T  will  not  allow  timt  an] 
nadian  calhoUcks  are    better  men  « 
zens  than   tlie   Irish    of   the   same 
Passing  from  the  extremity  of  ihe 
extremity  almost  of  the  east ;    I  ha*t 
years  (now  entering  into  tlie   twelft 
in   supporting  the  rights,    privileg«fl{ 
immunities,  of  a  very  remote  peopfe. 
as  yet  been  able  to  finish  my  task.     I 
gled   through   much   discouragement 
opposition,  much  obloquy,  much  calm 
people  with  whom  1  have  no  tie,  but  ll 
bond  of  mrmkind.      In  tliis  1  have 
alone.      Wc  did  not  fly  from  our  ufl 
because  tlie  people  are  Mahometans 
ami  that  a  great  majority  of  the  Chrisiiai 
them  are  papists.     Some  gentlemen  in 
dare  say,  have  good  reasons  for  what  tin 
which  do  not  occur  to  me.      I  do  not  | 
condemn  them  :  but  thinking  and  aclioj 
done,  towards  these  remote  nations,  1 
know  how  to  shew  my  face,  here  or  in  U 
should  say  that  all  the  pagans,  all  tiie 
and  even  all  the  papists,  (since  Utcy  m 
highest  stage  in  the  climax  of  evil,)  ar«-; 
a  liberal  and  honourable  condition.  «B 
of  one  of  the  descriptions,  which  for 
jority  of  tlie   inJiabitants  of  the  counir 
you  and  I  were  bom.      If  such  are  the 
of  Ireland,— ill-natured  and  unju»I  p( 
our  own  data,  may  be  inclined  not  toll 
of  the  protestants  of  a  soil,  which  is 
infuse  into  its  sects  a  kind  of  venom 
other  place,s. 

You  hated  the  old  system  asearly  ml 
first  juvenile  lance  was  broken  ogainfti 
I  think  you  were  even  tlie  first  who  » 
grim  phantom.  You  have  an  exreedinrf 
derstandtng,  very  good  humour,  and  thf 
in  the  world.  The  dictates  of  thai 
that  heart,  as  well  as  the  policy  poi 
that  understanding,  led  you  to  abhor  tl 
You  abhorred  it,  as  I  did.  for  its  vw 
tion.  For  I  must  do  it  justice  ;  it 
system,  full  of  coherence  and 
digested  and  well  composed  in  all. 
a  machine  of  wise  and  elaborate 
as  well  fitted  for  the  opprcssaoi 
and  degradation  cf  a  people,  a 
in  them,  of  human  nature  itse'lf. 
from  the  perverted  ingenuity  of 
humiliating  enough,  that  wo 
effect  of  the  medicines  wc 
sure  of  our  poisons.  My 
which  I  heartily  agree  wiiU 
the  old  code)  tliat  it  was  so 
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I  was  once  a  breach  in  any  essential  part  of  it ; 
ruin  of  the  whole,  or  nearly  of  the  whole,  was 
vme  time  or  other,  a  certainty.  For  that  rea- 
I  iionour,  and  shall  for  ever  honour  and  love 
,  and  those  who  first  caused  it  to  stagger,  crack, 
gape. — Others  may  finish ;  the  beginners  have 
^lory ;  and,  take  what  part  you  please  at  this 
r,  (I  think  you  will  take  the  best,)  your  first 
ices  will  never  be  foi^otten  by  a  grateful  coun- 
Adieu !  Present  my  best  r^;ards  to  those  I 
w,  and  as  many  as  I  know  in  our  country,  I 


honour.  There  never  was  so  much  ability,  nor, 
I  believe,  virtue,  in  it.  They  have  a  task  worthy 
of  both.  I  doubt  not  they  will  perform  it,  for  the 
stability  of  the  church  and  state,  and  for  the  union 
and  the  separation  of  the  people :  for  the  union  of 
the  honest  and  peaceable  of  ail  sects ;  for  their 
separation  from  all  that  is  ill-intentioned  and 
seditious  in  any  of  them. 

Beaconsfield,  January  3,  1792. 


t.   I. 
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HINTS   FOR  A    MEMORIAL 


TO  BE  DKUVURD 


TO  MONSIEUR  DE  M.  M. 

WRITTEN    IN    THE    EARLY    PART   OF    1791 


The  king:,  my  master,  from  his  sincere  desire 
of  kecpinp;  up  a  good  correspondence  with  his 
most  Christian  majesty,  and  tlie  French  nation,  has 
for  some  time  befield  xvitli  concern  the  condition 
into  which  that  soverei^  and  nation  have  fallen. 

Nolwitlistandinji;  the  reality  and  the  warmth  of 
those  sentiments.  His  Britannick  Majesty  has 
hitherto  forborne  in  any  manner  to  take  part  m 
their  affairs,  in  hopes  tliat  tlie  common  interest  of 
king^  and  subjects  would  render  all  parties  sensible 
of  tne  riecessity  of  settling  their  government,  and 
their  freedom,  upon  principles  of  moderation  ;  as 
tlie  only  means  of  securing  permanence  to  both 
these  blessings,  as  well  as  internal  and  external 
tranquillity,  to  the  kingdom  of  France,  and  to  all 
Europe. 

His  Britannick  Majesty  finds,  to  his  ^eat  re- 
gret, that  his  hopes  have  not  been  realized.  He 
Hnds,  that  confusions  and  disorders  have  rather 
encreased  than  diminished,  and  that  they  now 
threaten  to  proceed  to  dangerous  extremities. 

In  this  situation  of  things,  the  same  regard  to  a 
neighbouring  sovereign  living  in  friendship  with 
Great  Britain,  the  same  spirit  of  good-will  to  the 
kingdom  of  France,  the  same  regard  to  the  gene- 
ral tranquillity,  which  have  caused  him  to  view, 
with  concern,  the  growth  and  continuance  of  the 
present  disorders,  have  hiduced  the  King  of  Great 
Britain  to  interpose  his  good  offices  towards  a  re- 
concilement of  those  unhappy  differences.  This 
His  Majesty  does  with  the  most  cordial  regard  to 
the  good  of  all  descriptions  concerned,  and  with 
the  most  perfect  sincerity,  wholly  removing  from 
his  royal  mind  all  memory  of  every  circumstance 
which  might  impede  him  in  the  execution  of  a 
plan  of  benevolence  which  he  has  so  much  at  heart. 


His  Majesty,  having  always  thougbt  it 
est  glory,  that  he  rules  over  a  people 
and  solidly,  because  soberly,  ratiobill}; 
gaily,  free,  can  never  be  supposed  to  ^ 
offering  thus  his  royal  mediation,  but  n 
affected  desire,  and  full  resolution,  to  CM 
settlement  of  a  free  constitution  in  FraW 
very  basis  of  any  agreement  between  the 
and  those  of  his  subjects  who  are  mil 
variance  with  him  ;  to  guarantee  it  to  tj 
should  be  desired,  in  the  most  solemn  aal 
tick  manner,  and  to  do  all  that  in  him  li 
cure  the  like  guarantee  from  otJjer  powa 

His  Britannick  Majesty,  in  the  saiw 
assures  the  most  Christian  king,  that 
too  welt,  and  values  too  highly,  what  ii> 
dignity  and  rights  of  crowned  heads,  I 
implied  faith  of  treaties  which  have  »l 
made  with  the  Crown  of  France,  ever 
any  proposition  by  which  that  monafdl 
despoiled  of  all  its  rights,  so  essential ' 
port  of  the  consideration  of  the  pii 
concord  and  welfare  of  the  peoi  " 

If,  unfortunately,  a  due  attenti 
paid  to  these  His  Majesty's  beni 
hourly  offers,  or,  if  any  circums 
vent  the  most  Christian  king  ft 
His  Majesty  has  no  doubt  lie  is 
do)  to  this  healing  mediation  in 
and  all  his  subjects,  His  Majesty 
me  to  take  leave  of  this  court,  as 
it  to  be  suitable  to  the  dignity  of 
to  what  he  owes  to  his  faithful  peo{ 
to  keep  a  publick  minister  at  Vbc 
reign  who  is  not  in  posaetsion  of  laa 
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all  our  transaclions  with  France,  and  at  all 
)k,  we  have  treated  willi  that  stale  on  llie 
iin^  of  a  nionarcli  y.  Monarchy  was  considered 
ill  the  external  relations  of  that  kingdom  with 
ry  power  in  Europe  as  its  leg^l  and  constitu- 
Cftl  §!fovernmcnt,  and  that  in  which  alone  its 
timl  capacity  was  vested, 
i^morin*  It  is  not  yet  a  yeai-  since  Monsieur 
^***''-  de  Montniorin  formally,  and  with  as 
^  respect  as  can  be  imagined  to  the  king^,  and 
M  M  crowned  heads,  announced  a  total  revolution 
:~9^at  country.  He  has  informed  the  British 
k^try,  that  its  frame  of  poveniraent  is  wholly 
■"«d  :  thai  he  is  one  of  the  nrinislersof  ihe  new 
^m ;  and,  in  effect,  that  the  king  is  no  lone^er 
taster  (nor  does  he  even  call  him  such)  but 
Irst  of  the  ministers"  in  the  new  system. 
,  of  The  second  notification  was  that  of 
i«-  the  kind's  acceptance  of  tlie  new  con- 
stitution ;  accompanied  with  fanfaro- 
in  the  modern  style  of  the  French  bureaus  ; 
1  which  have  much  more  the  air  and  character 
taucy  declamations  of  their  clubs,  than  the 
of  rcgridar  office. 

has  not  been  very  usual  to  notify  to  foreign 

any  thing  concerning  the  internal  arrange- 

of  any  st«te.       In  the  present  case,  the  or- 

ince   of  tliese   two   notifications,   with  the 

nations  with  which  ihey  are  atlcndod,  does 

leave  it  in   the  choice  of  the  sovereigns  of 

tendom  to  appear    ignorant  either   of  this 

ich  Revolution,  or  (what  is  more  important)  of 

i  DC  i  pies. 

^e  know,  thai,  very  soon  after  this  manifesto  of 

iieur  de  Montmorin,  the  king  of  France,  in 

name  it  was  made,  found  himself  obliged  to 

rilh  his  whole  family  :   leaving  behind  him  a 

iration,  in  which  he  disavows  and  annuls  that 

Ititution,  as  having  been  the  effect  of  force  on 

>rson  and  usurpation  on  his  authority.     It  is 

kUy  notorious  that  this  unfortunate  prince  was, 

many  circumstances  of  insult  und  outrage, 

■irht  back  prisoner,  by  a  deputation  of  the  pre- 

National   Assembly,  and  afterwards  sus- 
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ponded,  by  their  authority,  from  his  government. 
Under  erjually  notorious  constraint,  and  under  me- 
naces of  lolal  deposition,  he  has  been  compelled  to 
accept  what  they  call  a  constitution,  and  to  agree 
to  whatever  else  the  usurped  power,  which  holda ' 
him  in  confinement,  thinks  proper  to  impose. 

Mis  next  brother,  who  had  fled  with  him,  and 
his  third  brother,  who  had  t^ed  before  him,  all  the 
princes  of  his  blood,  who  remained  faithful  to  him, 
and  the  flower  of  his  matristracy,  his  clergy,  and 
his  nobility,  continue  in  foreign  countries,  protest- 
ing against  all  acts  done  by  him  in  his  present 
situation,  on  the  grounds  upon  which  he  had  him- 
self protested  against  them  ut  the  time  of  his  flighty. 
with  this  addition,  that  they  deny  his  very  com-| 
petence  (as  on  good  grounds  tliey  may)  to  abro»| 
gate  the  royalty,  or  the  ancient  constitutional  or-' 
ders  of  the  kingdom.     In  this  protest  they  are 
joined  by  three  hundred   of  the   late   assembly 
itself,  and,  in  efTect,  by  a  great  part  of  Uie  French 
nation.  The  new  government  (so  far  as  the  people 
dare  to  disclose  their  sentiments)  is  disdained,  " 
am  persuaded,  by  the  greater  number ;  who,  as  M. 
de  la  Fayette  complains,  and  as  the  truth  is,  hav 
declined  to  take  tiny  share  in  the  new  elections 
to  the  National  Assembly,  either  as  candidates  or 
electors. 

In  this  state  of  things,  (that  is,  in  the  case  of  a 
divided  kingdom,)  by  •  the  law  of  nations,  Grealj 
Britain,  like  every  otlier  power,  is  free  to  take  any! 

f>art  she  pleases.  She  may  decline,  with  more  or 
ess  formality,  according  to  her  discretion,  to  ac- 
knowledge this  new  system ;  or  she  may  rGCOg-| 
nise  it  as  a  government  de  facto,  setting  aside  alP 
discussion  of  its  original  legality,  and  considering 
tiie  ancient  monarchy  as  at  an  end.  The  law  of 
nations  leaves  our  court  o|>en  to  its  choice.  We 
have  no  direction  but  what  is  found  in  the  well 
understood  policy  of  the  king  and  kingdom. 

This  declaration  of  a  new  species  of  government, 
on  new  principles,  (such  it  professes  itself  to  be,) 
IS  a  real  crisis  in  the  politicks  of  Europe.  The 
conduct  which  prudence  ought  to  dictate  to  Great 
Britain,  will  not  depend  (as  hitherto  our  connexw^ 
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or  quarrel  with  ntlicr  slales  has  for  some  time  de- 
peniled)  ufHin  merely  exiernal  relations;  but  in  a 
{^reat  measure  also  upon  the  system  which  we  may 
think  it  right  to  adopt  for  the  internal  government 
of  our  own  countrj'. 

[f  it  be  our  pohoy  to  assimilate  our  government 
to  tliat  of  Franco,  we  ought  to  prepare  for  tfiis 
change,  by  encouraging  the  schemes  of  authority 
established  there.  We  ought  to  wink  at  the  cap- 
tivity aod  deposition  of  a  prince,  with  whom,  if 
not  in  close  alliance,  we  were  in  friendship.  We 
ought  to  fall  in  with  the  ideaa  of  Mons.  Mont- 
morin's  circular  nianifeslo;  and  to  do  business  of 
course  with  the  ftinclionaries  who  act  under  the 
new  power,  by  which  that  king,  to  whom  his 
majesty's  minister  lias  been  sent  to  reside,  has  been 
dcjxjsed  and  imprisoned.  On  that  idea  wc  ought 
also  to  withhold  all  sorts  of  direct  or  indirect  coun- 
tenance from  tljose  who  are  treating  in  Germany 
for  the  re-estahlis!imcnt  of  the  French  monarchy 
and  of  the  ancient  onlers  of  that  slate.  This  con- 
duct is  suitable  to  this  policy. 

The  question  is,  whether  this  policy  be  suitable 
to  the  interests  of  the  crown  and  subjects  of  Great 
Britain.  Ij;t  us,  therefore,  a  little  consider  the  true 
nature  and  probable  effects  of  the  revolution  which, 
in  such  a  very  unusual  manner,  has  been  twice 
diplomatically  announced  to  his  majesty, 
Differeni-e  be-  There  have  been  many  internal 
vohniJo'^ajjd  revohitioiis  in  the  government  of 
others.  countries,    both    as   to    persons   and 

forms,  in  which  the  neighbouring  states  have  bad 
little  or  no  concern.  Whatever  the  government 
might  be  with  respect  to  those  persons  aild  those 
forms,  the  stationary  interests  of  the  nation  con- 
cerned have  most  commonly  influenced  the  new 
governmenU  in  the  same  manner  in  which  they  in- 
riuenced  the  old ;  and  the  revolution,  turning  on 
matter  of  local  grievance,  or  of  local  accommoda- 
tion, did  not  extend  beyond  its  territory. 
Nature  of  ihe  The  present  llevolution  In  France 
Frfnch  Revo-  seems  to  me  to  be  quite  of  another 
character  and  description ;  and  to 
bear  little  resemblance  or  analogy  to  any  of  those 
which  have  been  brought  about  in  Europe,  upon 
principles  merely  political.  It  is  a  reiolution  of 
doctrine  and  iheorclick  dotjmn.  It  has  a  nmch 
greater  resemblance  to  those  changes  which  have 
been  made  upon  religious  grounds,  in  which  a 
spirit  of  proselytism  makes  an  essential  part. 

The  lost  revolution  of  doctrine  and  theory  which 
has  happened  in  Europe,  is  the  Reformation.  It  is 
not  for  my  purpose  to  take  any  notice  here  of  the 
merits  of  that  revolution,  but  to  state  one  only  of 
its  effects. 

,.    „_  That  efTect  was  to  introduce  other 

rnterests  nito  alt  countries  tliUH  those 
which  arose  from  their  locality  and  natural  cir- 
cumstances. The  principle  of  the  Reformation 
was  such  as,  by  its  essence,  could  not  l>e  local  or 
confined  to  the  country  in  which  it  had  its  origin. 
For  instance,  the  doctrine  of  "  Justiliciition  by 
faith  or  by  works,"  which  was  the  originnl  basis 
of  the   Reformation,   could   not   have  one  of  its 


alternatives  true  as  lo  Germany,  and 
every  other  country.  Neither  are  q 
theoretick  truth  and  falsehood  grireroed  bra 
cumstances  any  more  than  by  places.  On  tli 
occasion,  therefore,  the  spirit  of  pftwelrtian  q 
panded  itself  with  great  elasticity  upon  tH  tiia 
and  great  divisions  were  every  wnere  the  rcadL 

These  divisions,  howerer,  in  appearsf"^*  i*— * 
dogmaiick,  soon  became  mixed  with  i' 
and  their  eflfects  were  rendered  much  ihuk  lu 
from  this  combination.      Europe  wa»  for  i 
time  divided  into  two  great  ractions,       ' 
name  of  catholick  and  protectant,  whh 
often  alienated  state  from  state,  but  ai$o  < 
almost  every  state  within  itself.     The  warm 
in  each  state  were  more  affectionatelj 
those  of  their  own  doctrinal  interest  la  aoae 
country,  than  to  their  fellow-citixeiM,  Or  H 
natural  government,  when  tliev  or  atbet  of 
happened  to  be  of  a  difl'ereut  persuasioii. 
factions,  wherever  they  prevailed,  if  tbey 
absolutely  destroy,   at  least  weakened  s 
tracted ,  the  locality  of  patriotism,   Tlie  pu 
fections  came  to  have  other  motives  and  oi 

It  would  be  to  repeal  the  history  of 
last  centuries  to  exemplify  the  effects  of  tJiii 
lulion. 

Although  the  principloi  to  which  it  gate 
not  operate   with  a  perfect   regularity  ai 
stancy,  they  never  wholly  ceased  to  opeiate. 
wars  were  made,  and  few  treaties  were 
into,  in  which  they  did  not  come  in  for  to 
Tliey  gave  a  colour,  a  character,  and  dii 
all  the  politicks  of  Europe. 

These  principles  of  internal  as  well  )(« 
as  external  division  and  coalition  are  *^ 
but  just  now  e.xtinguished.    But  they,  who 
amine  into  the  true  character  and  genim  tt 
late  events,  must  be  satisfied  tliat  other 
faction,  combining  parties  among  the  ii 
of  different  countries   into   one   conm 
opened,  and  that  from  these  source*  ar« 
arise  cttects  full  as  important  as  tliosr 
formerly  arisen  from  the  jarring  intei 
religious  sects.    The  intention  of  the 
in  the  change  in  France  is  not  a  matter 
It  is  very  openly  professed. 

In  the  modern  world,  before  this  time. 
been  no  instance  of  this  spirit  of  general . 
faction,  separated  from  religion,  pervadm^i 
countries,  and  forming  a  principle  of  m 
tween  the  partisans  in  each.      But  the  ibiftg 
less  in    human   nature.     The   ancient 
fiiniislied  a  strong  and  striking  intCADoa  of 
ground  for  faction,  full  as  powerful  Ufl 
mischievous  as  our  spirit  nf  rrligiout  djtUs 
ever  been ;  exciting  in  all  the  state*  of  " 
(European  and  Asiatrck)  the  most  violewti 
ties,  and  the  most  cruel  and  bloody 
pro'cripttons.    These  ancient  factiotu  ta  <»ck 
monwealth  of  Greece  connected  ^*>i'i|if  I*— 
those  of  the  same  description  in  aoowodMC 
and  secretcabals  and  publick  alliancnrwm 
on  and  made,  not  u^voii  u  conlbrroit 
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interests,  but  for  the  support  and  ag:gTan- 
t  of  the  two  leading;  states  which  headed 
ocratirk  and  democratick  factions.  For» 
er  times,  the  king  of  Spain  was  at  the  head 
lotick,  and  the  kin^  of  Sweden  of  a  pro- 
interest,  (France,  though  catliolick,  acting 
lately  to  the  latter,)  in  the  like  manner  the 
lonians  were  every  where  at  the  head  of 
ocratick  interests,  and  the  Athenians  of 
acratick.  The  two  leading  powers  kept 
constant  cabat  and  conspiracy  in  every 
id  the  political  dogmas  concerning  the 
Lion  of  a  republick  were  tlie  great  instru- 
>y  which  these  leading  states  chose  to 
ize  themselves.      Their  choice   was   not 

because  the  interest  in  opinions,  (merely 
ms,  and  without  any  experimental  refer- 
tlieir  effects,)  when  once  they  take  strong 
ll>e  mind,  become  the  most  operative  of 
rests,  and  indeed  very  often  supersede 
Iter. 

bt  further  exemplify  tlie  possibility  of  a 
sentiment  ntnning  tfirough  various  states, 
bining  factions  in  them,  from  the  history 
iddle  ages  m  the  Guelfs  and  Ghibellines. 
ere  political  factions  originally  in  favour  of 
eror  and  the  pope,   wiiii  no  mixture  of 

dogmas:  or  if  any  tiling  religiously  doc- 
jlfy  had  in  titem  originally,  it  very  soon 
^M ;  as  their  (irst  political  objects  disap- 
daOy  though  the  spirit  remained.  They 
bo  more  than  names  to  distinguish  fac- 
Itthey  were  not  the  less  powerful  in  their 
i»  when  they  had  no  direct  point  of  doc- 
her  religious  or  civil,  to  assert.  For  a  long 
prever,  those  factions  gave  no  small  de- 
tnfluence  to  tlie  foreign  chiefs  in  every 
tvealth  in  which  th«.'y  existed.  I  do  not 
pursue  further  the  track  of  these  parties. 

to  this  part  of  history  only>  as  it  fur- 
I  instance  of  that  species  of  action  which 
B  loctthty  of  public  affections,  and  united 
9ns  of  citizens  more  with  strangers,  tlian 
Ir  countrymen  of  different  opinions. 
>4n_  The  political  dogma,  which,  upon 
Ci-  the  new  French  system,  is  to  unite 
I  the  (actions  of  diHerent  nations,  is 
)lwt  tbe  majority,  told  by  tiie  lu*ad,  of 
mble  people  in  every  country,  is  the  per* 
p  natural,   unceasing,  indefeasible   sove- 

that  this  majority  is  perfectly  master  of 
in,  as  well  as  the  administration,  of  the 
ttnd  that  the  ma^strales,  under  what- 
lamc*  they  are  culled,  arc  only  func- 
ea  to  obey  the  orders  (general  as  laws 
Iticular  as  decrees)  which  that  inajorit)i 
iflte;  that  this  is  tlie  only  natural  go- 
■I;  that  all  others  are  tyranny  and 
ilion." 

p»-       In  order  to  reduce  this  dogma  into 

pnrtice,  il>e  republicans  in   Fran«r, 

ir  aaaociates   in    otner   countries,  make 


calbdUw  Bcntal  Clubi  bvt  ttoc*  openH  to  per- 


il alwap  their  business,  and  oflen  tlieir  publick 
profession,  to  destroy  all  traces  of  ancient  estab- 
lishments, and  to  form  a  uew  commonweal  lit 
in  t-ach  country,  upon  the  basis  of  tlie  French 
Ritjhts  of  Men.  On  the  principle  of  thes<' 
riglits,  they  mean  to  institute  in  every  country, 
and,  as  it  were,  the  germ  of  the  whole,  parochial 
governments,  for  tJie  purpose  of  wliat  they  call 
e<^ual  representation.  From  them  is  to  grow,  by 
some  media,  a  general  council  and  representative 
of  all  the  parochial  govemmenl-s.  In  that  repre- 
sentative is  to  be  vested  tlie  whole  national 
power ;  totally  abolishing  hereditarj"  name  and 
office,  levelling  all  conditions  of  men,  (except 
where  money  must  make  a  difference,)  breaking  all 
connexion  between  territory  and  dig^iity,  and 
abolishing  every  species  of  nobility,  gentry,  anil 
church  establishments ;  all  their  priests,  and  all 
tlieir  magistrates,  being  only  creatures  of  election, 
and  pensioners  at  will. 

Knowing  how  opposite  a  permanent  landed  in- 
terest is  to  that  scheme,  they  have  resolved,  and  it 
is  the  great  drift  of  all  tlieir  regulations,  to  reduce 
that  description  of  men  to  a  mere  peasantry^  for 
the  sustenance  of  llie  towns,  and  to  place  the  true 
effective  government  in  cities,  among  the  trades- 
men,, bankers^  and  voluntary  clubs  of  bold,  pre- 
suming young  persons ;  advocates,  attomies,  no- 
taries, managers  of  newspapers,  and  those  cabals 
of  literary  men,  called  academies.  Their  repub- 
lick is  to  have  a  first  functionary,  (as  they  call  him,) 
under  the  name  of  king,  or  not,  as  they  think  fit. 
This  officer,  when  such  an  officer  is  permitted,  is, 
however,  neither  in  fact  nor  name  to  be  considered 
as  sovereign,  nor  the  people  as  his  subjects.  The 
very  use  of  theseappellationsisoffensive  to  their  can. 

This  system,  as  it  has  first  been  realized,  dog- 
matically, as  well  as  practically,  in  France,  makea 
France  the  natural  head  of  all  factions  Partuamoftiic 
formed  on  a  similar  principle,  wher-  ^^"chvstaB. 
ever  they  may  prevail,  as  much  as  Alliens  waa 
the  head  and  settled  ally  of  all  democratick  fac- 
tions, wherever  they  existed.  The  other  system 
has  no  head. 

This  system  has  very  many  partisans  in  every 
country  m  Europe,  but  particularly  in  Englano, 
where  they  are  already  formed  into  a  body,  com- 
prehending most  of  the  dissenters  of  tlie  three  lead- 
ing denominations:  to  tliesc  are  readily  aggre- 
gated all  who  are  dissenters  in  character,  temper, 
and  disposition,  tliough  not  belonging  to  any  of 
their  congregutions-^that  is,  all  the  restless  people 
who  resemble  them,  of  all  ranks  and  all  parties — 
Whigs,  and  even  Tories — the  whole  race  of  half- 
bred  speculators ; — all  the  Atiieist*,  Deists,  and 
Sucinians; — all  those  who  hate  the  clergy,  and 
envy  the  nobility; — a  good  many  among  Oiemonie«l 
people: — the  East  Indians  almost  to  a  man,  who 
cannot  bear  to  find  that  their  present  importance 
docs  not  bear  a  proportion  tn  tlieir  wealth.  Tliesr 
lalirr  have  united  themsoK*es  into  one  great,  and, 
in  rny  opinion,  formidable  club,*  wliich,  lltough 

•on*  from  the  othrr  nrf«ii1«fKic«,  $ut  liu  pwrpwt  of  ooosalldsttRf 
tttr  irbol«  Ifidliin  Inumi 
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now  quiet,  may  be  brought  into  action  with  con- 
siderable unanimity  and  force. 

Formerly  few,  except  the  ambitious  fjreat,  or 
the  desperate  and  indigent,  were  lo  be  feared  as 
instruments  in  revolutions.  WIrat  has  happened 
in  France  leaches  us,  with  many  other  thitip, 
that  there  are  more  causes  Uian  have  connnnnly 
been  taken  into  our  consideration,  by  wlijcli  go- 
vernment may  be  subverted.  The  monied  men, 
merchants,  principal  tradesmen,  and  men  of  let- 
ters, (hitherto  generally  thought  the  peaceable  and 
even  timid  part  of  society,}  are  the  chief  actors  in 
t]ie  French  Revolution.  But  the  fact  is,  that  as 
money  encreases  and  circidates,  and  as  the  circu- 
lation of  ncwst  in  politicks,  and  letters,  becomes 
more  and  more  diiTuscd,  the  persons  who  diffuse 
this  money,  and  this  intellig^enee,  become  more 
and  more  important.  This  was  not  long  undis- 
covered. Views  of  ambition  were  in  France,  for 
the  first  time,  presented  lo  these  cla.sse3  of  men. 
Objects  in  the  state,  in  the  army,  in  the  system  of 
civil  offices  of  every  kind.  Their  eyes  were  daz- 
zled M-ith  this  new  prospect.  They  were,  as  it 
were,  electrified  and  made  to  lose  the  natural  spirit 
of  their  situation.  A  bribe,  great  wittiout  example 
in  the  history  of  the  world,  was  held  out  to  them 
• — tlie  whole  government  of  a  very  large  king- 
dom. 

GK.unds  of  sc  There  are  several  who  are  persuaded 
curity  suppoi-  that  the  same  thing  cannot  happen  in 
ed  for  England,  g^gj^^^j^  because  here  (they  say)  the 

occupations  of  merchants,  tradesmen,  and  manu- 
facturers, are  not  held  as  degrading  situations.  I 
once  thought  that  the  low  estimation  in  whirh 
commerce  was  held  in  France  might  be  reckoned 
amon<i  the  causes  of  the  late  Revolution  ;  and  I 
am  still  oi'  opinion,  that  the  exclusive  spirit  of  the 
French  nobility  did  irritate  the  wealthy  of  other 
classes.  But  I  found  long  since,  that  persons  in 
trade  and  business  were  by  no  means  despised  in 
France  in  the  manner  I  had  been  taught  to  be- 
lieve. As  to  men  of  letters,  they  were  so  far  from 
being  despised  or  neglected,  that  there  wivs  no 
country,  perhaps,  in  the  universe,  in  which  thev 
were  so  highly  esteemed,  courted,  caressed,  and 
even  feared  :  tradesmen  naturally  were  not  so 
much  sought  in  society,  (as  not  furnishing  so  large- 
ly to  the  fund  of  conversation  as  they  do  to  the 
revenues  of  the  state,)  but  the  latter  description  got 
Liurary  forward  every  day,  M.  Bailly,  who 
interest,  made  himself  the  popular  mayor  on 
the  rebellion  of  the  Bastile,  and  is  a  principal 
actor  in  the  revolt,  before  the  change,  possessed  a 
pension  or  office  under  the  Crown,  of  six  hundred 
pounds  English,  a  year ;  for  that  country,  no  con- 
temptible provision  :  and  this  he  obtained  solely 
Monicft  as  a  man  of  letters,  and  on  no  other 
interest       ,j(|p       ^^  ^^  j|jg  j]^op,jp,j  j^^^j^ — whilst 

the  monarchy  continued,  there  is  no  doubt,  that, 
merely  as  such ,  thev  did  not  enjoy  thepririleyrs  of 
nobility,  but  nobility  wa-s  of  so  easy  an  acquisi- 
tion, that  it  was  the  fault  or  neglect  of  all  of  that 
description,  who  did  not  obtain  its  privileges,  for 
their  hvcs  at  least,  in  virtue  of  office.     It  attached 


under  the  royal  government  lo  ai 
multitude  of  places,  real  and  nomi 
vendible:  and  such  nobility  were , 
every  thing  as  their  degfree  of  influ« 
could  make  them,  that  is.  as  nobil 
siderable  rank  or  conseq  uence.  M^ 
from  being  a  French  gt^ntleman,  wi 
as  a  Frenchman  born,  and  yet  wl 
rank  in  which  he  stood  on  the  day  i 
of  the  states. 

As  to  the  mere  matter  of  estimaUC 
of  the  mercantile  or  any  other  claa 
this  is  regulated  by  opinion  and 
England,  a  security  against  tl»c  e 
these  classes  is  not  so  very  compI< 
imagine.  We  must  not  impose  u; 
What  institutions  and  manners 
in  France,  manners  alone  do  here. 
tural  operation  of  things  where  tl 
crown,  R  court,  splendid  orders  o( 
and  an  hereditary  nobility  : — where  I 
fixed,  permanent,  landeii  gentry,  c 
greatness  and  opulence  by  the  law  oi 
ture,  and  by  a  protection  given  to  fi 
ments ; — where  there  exists  a  standiq 
navy  t — where  there  exists  a  church  csl 
which  bestows  on  learning  and  parts 
combined  with  that  of  religion  und  \ 
in  a  country  where  such  things  eiisl,i 
in  its  acquisition,  and  precarious  in  I 
can  never  rank  first,  or  even  near  the  fil 
wealth  has  its  natural  weight  fiirthi 
balanced  and  even  preponderated  ad 
amongst  other  nations,  by  artificial 
and  opinions  growing  out  of  them,  i 
in  the  history  of  England  have  so  (e% 
taken  out  of  trade  or  from  families  m 
by  commerce.  In  no  period  has  so  l 
ber  of  noble  families  entered  into  tft 
house.  1  can  call  to  mind  but  one  in  I 
and  liis  is  of  near  fifty  years  standia| 
as  it  may,  it  appears  plain  lo  me,  fit 
observation,  that  envy  and  ambition  1 
management,  and  disposition,  he  a«  n 
amongst  these  descriptions  of  men  in 
in  any  other  country  ;  and  that  duf 
capable  of  acting  a  part  in  nny  grtat  1 

What  direction  the  French  sprrit  <if 
prosclytism  is  likely  to  take,  and  in 
what  order  it  is  likely  to  prevail  in  the 
several  parts  of  Europe,  it  is  not  al 
mine.  The  seeds  are  sown  almost  <* 
chieflv  by  newspaper  circulatirtnl,  itiil 
etHcacious  and  extensive  tliaii  eytt  I 
And  they  are  a  more  important  iiuin 
generally  is  imagined.  They  ore  *  ] 
reading  of  all,  they  are  the  wVolc  of  I 
of  t!ie  far  tTcatcr  numHor  TVre  * 
them  in  Paris  alone,      I  '■:t^ 

more  widely  tlian  the    '•■  i'<^^ 

lish  too  are  much  read.  The  wn**^ 
papers,  indeed,  for  the  greatrr  lail.-ii* 
known  or  in  contempt,  but  t  " 

in  which  the  stroke  of  any  •^, 
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|«flFectt  but  the  amount  of  continual  repetition 

nuTe.     Let  us  only  suffer  any  person  to  (etl 

P^ltorv,  morning  and   evening,  but  for  one 

■montii,  and  he  will  become  our  mjuter. 

I  those  countries  in  wfiich  several  slates  are 

irebendcd  under  some  general  geog^raphical 

pption,  and  loosely  united  by  some  federal 

Itution  ;  countries  of  Aviiich  the  members  are 

L  and    greatly  diversified  in   tJieir  fonns  of 

Riment,  and   in  the  titles  by  which  they  are 

t}iese  countries,  as  it  might  be  well  expected, 

principal  objects  of  their  hopes  and  ma- 

ons.      Of  these,    the    chief   are  Germany 

iwitzerland  :  after  them,  Italy  has  its  place 

ircumstanccs  somewhat  similar. 

As  to  Gcrmarty,  (in  which,  from 
their  relation  to  the  emperour,  I  com- 
ded  the  Belgick  provinces,)  it  appears  to  me 
from  several  circumstances,  internal  and 
I.  in  a  very  critical  situation,  and  the  laws 
ties  of  the  empire  are  by  no  means  secure 
c  cnntao;ion  of  the  French  doctrines  and 
ct  of  French   intrigues ;  or  from  die  use 
two  of  the  greater  German   powers  may 
of  a  general  derangement,  to  the  general 
lent.     1  do  not  say  that  the  French  do  not 
to  bestow  on  these  German  states  liberties, 
|W9  too.  alter  their  mode  ;  but  those  are  not 
bave  liitlierto  been  understood  as  the  laws 
benies  of  theemjiirr.     These  exist  and  have 
I    existed    under    the    principles   of    feudal 
I  wid  succession,  under  imjx>ri5il  constitutions, 
I    and    concessions    of   sovereigns,    family 
|CU  and  publick   treaties,  made  under  the 
■m  and  some  of  them   guaranteed  by  the 
KV  powers  of  other  nations,  and  particularly 
d  governmeiit  of  France,  the  author  and 
1  support  of  the  treaty  of  Westphalia. 
ihort,  the  Germanick  body  is  a  vast  mass  of 
j^neous  states,  held  together  by  that  hete- 
K>U>  body  of  old   principles,  which  formed 
**  *  law  positive  and  do<'trinal.  The  modem 
liberties,  which  the  new  power  in  France 
to  introduce  into  Germany,  and  to  sup- 
ith  all  its  force,  of  Intrigue  and  of  arms,  is 
ry  difFercnt    nature,  utterly  irreconcilable 
e  first,  and  indeed  fundamentally  tl>e  re- 
if  it :   I  mean  the  ri/fhts  nnd  liberties  of  the 
lie  droit  tfr  t'Homme.     That  tJiia  doctrine 
e  nn  amazinfj  progress  in  Germany  there 
be  a  shadow  of  doubt.     They  are  infected 
along  the  whole  course  of  the  Rhine,  the 
i,  the  Moselle,  and   in    the  greater  part   of 
land  Franconia.    It  is  particularly  prevalent 
pn  all  the  lower  people,  churchmen  and  laity, 
leal    in  the  dominions  of  the  ecclesiastical 
electors.     It  is  not  easy  to  find  or  to 
governments  more  mitd  and  indulgent 
church  sovereignties  ;  but  good  govern- 
nothing  when  the  rights  of  man  take 
Ion  of  the  mind.      Indeed  the  loose  reign 
'^er  the  people  in  these  provinces  must  be 
*  as  one  cause  of  the  facility  with  which 
id  theiDselves  to  any  schemes  of  mnova- 


tion,  by  inducing  them  to  think  lightly  uf  their 
governments,  and  to  judge  of  grievances,  not  by 
feeling,  but  by  imagination. 

It  is  in  these  electorates  that  the  Balance  of 
first  impressions  of  France  are  likely  0«"n^y 
to  be  made,  and  if  tliey  succeed,  it  is  over  with 
the  Germanick  body  its  it  stands  at  present.  A 
great  revolution  is  preparing  in  Germany  ;  and  a 
revolution,  in  my  opinion,  likely  to  be  more  de- 
cisive upon  the  general  liite  of  nations  than  that 
of  France  itself;  other  than  as  in  France  is  to  be 
found  the  first  source  of  all  the  principles  which 
are  in  any  way  likely  to  distinguish  the  troubles 
and  convulsions  of  our  age.  If  Europe  does  not 
conceive  tlie  independence  and  the  equilibrium 
of  the  empire  to  be  in  the  very  essence  of  the 
system  of  balanced  power  in  Europe,  and  if  the 
scheme  of  publick  law,  or  mass  of  laws,  upon 
which  that  independence  and  equilibrium  are 
founded,  be  of  no  leading  consequence  as  they 
are  preserved  or  destroyed,  all  tlie  [Hjli ticks  of 
Europe  for  more  than  two  centuries  have  been 
miserably  erroneous. 

If  the  two  g^eat  leading  powers  of  prussik  uid 
Germany  do  not  regaitl  Uiis  danger  eniperour. 
(as  apparently  they  do  not)  in  tlie  light  in  which 
it  presents  itself  so  naturally,  it  is  because  they 
are  powers  too  great  to  have  a  social  interest. 
That  sort  of  interest  belongs  only  to  those,  whose 
state  of  weakness  or  niediocriiv  is  such  as  to  give 
them  greater  cause  of  apprehension  from  what 
may  destroy  them,  than  of  hope  from  any  thing 
by  which  tliey  may  be  aggrandized. 

As  long  as  those  two  princes  are  at  variance, 
so  long  the  liberties  of  Germany  are  safe.  But, 
if  ever  tliey  should  so  far  understand  one  anollier, 
as  to  be  persuaded  that  they  have  a  more  direct 
and  more  certainly  defined  interest  in  a  propor- 
tioned, mutual  aggrandizement,  than  in  a  reci- 
procal reduction,  that  is,  if  they  come  to  tfiink 
that  they  are  more  likely  to  be  enriched  by  a  di- 
vision of  spoil,  than  to  be  rendered  secure  by 
keeping  to  the  old  policy  of  preventing  otliers 
from  being  spoiled  by  either  of  them,  from  that 
moment  the  liberties  of  Germany  are  no  u^ore. 

That  a  junction  of  two  in  such  a  scheme  is 
neither  impossible  nor  improbable,  is  evident 
from  tlie  partition  of  Poland  in  1773,  which  wsw 
elFected  by  such  a  junction  as  made  the  interpo- 
sition of  other  nations  to  prevent  it,  not  easy. 
Their  circumstances  at  Uiat  lime  hindered  any 
otiier  three  states,  or  indeed  any  two,  from  taking 
measures  in  common  to  prevent  it.  though  France 
was  at  that  time  an  existing  p<iwer,  and  ha<l  not 
vet  learned  to  act  upon  a  system  of  politicks  of 
her  own  invention.  The  geographical  position  of 
Poland  was  a  great  olwtacle  t«  any  movenicnts 
of  France  in  opposition  to  this,  at  that  time, 
unparalleled  league.  To  my  certain  knowledge, 
if  Great  Britain  had  at  tliat  time  l»een  willing  to 
concur  in  preventing  the  exwution  of  a  project 
so  dangerous  in  the  example,  even  exhausteo  as 
Fr.ince  then  was  bv  the  pncceding  war.  and 
under  a  lazy  and  uneniiTpri^iiig  prince,  she  woifhi 
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Jtt  be  resisted 
only  by 
Prance. 

Germany. 


have  at  every  risk  taken  an  active  part  in  this 
business.  But  a  languor  with  regard  to  so  remote 
an  interest,  and  t}ie  principles  and  passions  which 
were  then  strongly  at  work  at  home,  were  the 
causes  why  Great  Britain  would  not  give  France 
any  encouragement  in  such  an  enterprise.  At  that 
time,  however,  and  with  regard  to  that  object, 
in  my  opinion,  Great  Britain  and  France  had  n 
common  interest. 

Possible  pro-  ^"^  *-^®  position  of  Germany  is  not 
jeoiofiheero-  like  that  of  Poland,  with  regard  to 
{tag"ofpru».  France,  either  for  good  or  for  evil.  If 
■'*•  a  conjunction  between  Prussia  and  the 

cmpcronr  should  be  formed  for  the  purpose  of  se- 
cularizing and  rendering  hereditary  tlie  ecclesias- 
tical electorates  and  t!ie  bishoprick  of  Munster, 
for  settling  two  of  them  on  the  children  of  the 
emperour,  and  uniting  Cologne  and  Munster  to 
the  dominions  of  the  king  of  Prussia  on  the 
Rhine,  or  if  any  other  project  of  mutual  aggran- 
dizement  should  be  in  prospect,  and  that,  to 
facilitate  such  a  scheme,  the  modern  French 
should  be  permitted  and  encouraged  to  shake  the 
internal  and  external  security  of  these  ecclesiastical 
electorates.  Great  Britain  is  so  situated,  that  she 
could  not  with  any  etfect  set  herself  in  opposition 
to  such  a  design.  Her  principal  arm,  her  marine, 
could  here  be  of  no  sort  of  use. 

France,  the  author  of  the  treaty  of 
Westphalia,  is  the  natural  guardian 
of  the  independence  and  balance  of 
Great  Britaiu  (to  say  nothing  of  the 
king's  concern  as  one  of  that  august  body)  has 
a  serious  interest  in  preserving  it :  but,  except 
through  the  power  of  France,  actim/  upon  the 
common  old  principles  of  state  policy,  in  the 
case  we  have  supposed,  she  has  no  sort  of  means 
of  supporting  tliat  interest.  It  is  always  tlie  in- 
terest of  Great  Britain  that  the  power  of  France 
should  be  kept  within  the  bounds  of  moderation. 
It  is  not  her  interest  that  that  power  sliould  be 
wholly  annihilated  in  the  system  of  Europe. 
Though  at  one  time  through  France  the  inde- 
pendence of  Europe  was  endangered,  it  is,  and 
ever  was,  through  her  alone  that  the  common 
liberty  of  Germany  can  be  secured  against  the 
single  or  tlie  combined  ambition  of  any  other 
power.  In  truth,  within  this  century  the  aggran- 
dizement of  other  sovereign  houses  has  been  such 
that  there  has  been  a  great  change  in  the  whole 
slate  of  Europe ;  and  other  nations  as  well  as 
France  may  become  objects  of  jealousy  and  ap- 
prehension. 

New  prin-  '"  ^'''^  ^^^^e  of  thinp,  a  new  prin- 

ciples or  oiii.  ciole  of  alliances  and  wars  is  opened. 
The  treaty  of  Westplialia  is,  with 
France,  an  antiquated  fable.  The  rights  and 
liberties  she  was  bound  to  maintain  are  now  a  sys- 
tem of  wrong  and  tyranny  which  she  is  bound  to 
destroy.  Her  good  and  ill  dispositions  are  shewn 
by  the  same  raccuis.  To  cnmmunicate  peaceahhf 
the  rights  of  men  is  the  true  mode  of  her  shewing 
her  friendship ;  lo  force  sovereigns  to  submit  to 
those  rights  is  her  mode  of  kostility.     So  that 


either  as  friend  or  foe  her  whole  tdienelaikai, 
and  is,  to  tlirow  the  empire  into  coaham 
those  statesmen,  who   follow   the  old 
politicks,  may  see,  in   this  geaeral  co/ohmaii 
in  the  danger  of  the  leaser  pcinceft,  wi 
as  protectors  or  enemies,  of  connecting  ihoi  |» 
ritories  to  one  or  tlie  other  of  the  two  ynti 
man  powers.     Tliey  do  not  take  int» 
that  the  means  which  they  encoimge, 
to  the  event  they  desire,  will    wiUi  ceitiiafy 
only  ravage  and  destroy  the  eropire,  bvuifdf 
should  for  a  moment  seem  to  aggrandize  dcai 
great  houses,  will   also  establish  principki  wi. 
contirm  tempers  amon^t  the  people,  wmii 
preclude  the  two  sovereigns  from  the  priwtilil|rf 
holding  what  they  acquire,  or  even  the 
which  they  have  inherited.      It  is  on  the  ik4 
the  ecclesiastical  electorates  that  the  djkoLi 
to  support  tlie  German  liberty,  first  will  git* 

The  French  have  begun  their  geaenl 
by  sei7.ing  upon  those  territories  of  the  Vvft, 
situation  of  which  was  the  most  inviting  loike 
terprise.  Their  method  of  doing  it  was  by 
sedition  and  spreading  massacre  and  deiolidB 
through  these  unfortunate  places,  and  then, a 
an  idea  of  kindness  and   protection,  bnnyia^ 
ward  an  antiquated  title  of  the  crown  of  Fni* 
and  annexing  Avignon  and   the  two  ciUaofit 
Coratat  witli  their  territory  to  tlie   French 
lick.   They  have  made  an  attempt  on 
Geneva,  in  which  they  very  narrowly 
failed  of  success.     It  is  known  that  they  \uM 
from  time  to  time  the  idea  of  uniung  all  thei 
provinces  of  which  Gaul  was  anciently  nmpaj 
including  Savoy  on  the  other  side,  and 
on  this  side  bounding  themselves  by 
the  Rhine. 

As  to  Switzerland,  it  is  a  country  ^ 
whose  long  union,  rather  than  its  pos- 
sible division,  is  the  matter  of  vonder. 
know  Uiey  entertain  very  sanguine  bof>tf>.. 
aggregation  to  France  of  the  deinoci 
republicks  appears  to  them  to  be  a  work 
by  their  very  form  ;  and  it    might  sees 
rather  an  encrease  of  importance  to 
commonwealths,  than  a  derogatioo  Iron 
dependency,  or  a  change  in  the  maaner 
government.    Upon  any  quarrel  amonpittk* 
tons,  notliing  is  more  likely  than  Mich  n  f 
As   lo  the  aristocratick    republicks,  the 
clamour  and  hatred  which  the  French  cxdie 
the  very  name,  (and  with  more  facility 
cess  than  against  monarchs,)  and  the  vtlcr 
sibility  of  their  government   making  any  V 
resistance  against  an  insurrvtrtion,  wnccvthcf 
no  troops,  and  the  people  arc  all  arni«d  Mdt 
ed,  render  their  hopes,  in  that  quarter,  dtn 
from  unfounded.     It  is  certain  that  the  (cH^ 
of  Berne  thinks  itself  obliged  to  a  virtbi 
to  hostile,  and  to  imprison  or  expel  alftlir 
whom  it  Hnds  in  its  territoriea.     Bat  imhtrt 
aristocracies,  which  comprehend  'whaie.rw* 
siderable,  wealthy,  and  valuable,  in 
do  now  so  wholly  dc|)end  upon  ooauomM''^ 
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iFwDcb      Humour  of  their  multitude,  that  tJie 
»ihe     lighti^t  puff  of  wind  is  sufficient  to 
a!^^^   blow  them  down.     If  France,  under 
its  ancient  rej^imen,  and  upon  iJie  an- 
Kcient  principles  of  policy,  was  tlic  support  of  the 
lanick  constitution,  it  was  inucli  more  so  of 
of  Switzerland,  which  almost  from  tlie  very 
,of  tliat  confederacy  rested  upcm  the  close- 
'  its  connexion  with   France,  on  which  the 
I  cantons  wholly  reposed  themselves  for  the 
ilion  of  the  parts  of  their  body  in  their  re- 
re  rights  and   permanent  forms,  as  well  for 
iotenance    of  all    in    their    general  iiide- 

srland  and  Germany  are  the  first  objects 

new  French  )X)!iticiaos.     When  I  contem- 

what  they  have  done  at  home,  which  is  in 

cl  little  less  than  an  amaziiii?  conquest  wrought 

liange  of  opinion,  in  a  great  part  (to  be  sure 

altogether)  very  sudden,  I  cannot  help 

my  thoughts  run  along  with  their  designs, 

witlinut  attending  to  geographical  order,  con- 

the  other  states  of  Europe  so  fur  as  they 

any  way  aftected  by  this  astonishing  Re- 

>n.     If  early  steps  are  not  taken  in  some 

or  other  to  prevent  the  spreading  of  this  in- 

nee,  I  scarcely  think  any  of  them  perfectly  »e- 


I«aly. 


iterdy. 


Italy  is  divided,  as  Germany  and 
Switzerland    are,  into   many  smaller 
and  with  some  considerable  iliviTsity  as  to 
of  government ;  but  as  these  divisions  and 
in   Italy  are  not  so  considerable,  so  nei- 
1  tJiink  tlte  danger  altogetlier  so  imminent 
•re  as  in  Germany  and  Switzerland.     Savoy  I 
ivr  that  the  French  consider  as  in  a  very  hope- 
ful way,  and  1  believe  not  at  all  with- 
out reason.     They  view  it  as  an  old 
it>er  of  the  kingdom  of  France,  which  may  be 
ly  re-united  in  the  manner  and  on  the  princi- 
of  the  re-union  of  Avignon.     This  country 
inicale.^  with  Piedmont ;  and  as  the  king 
linia's    dominions    were   long  the    key  of 
as  such  long  regarded  by  France,  whilst 
rtCtcd  on  her  old  maxims,  and  with  views 
ttaW  :  so,  m  this  new  French  enipire  of  sedi- 
il  once  fihe  gets  that  key  into  her  hands,  she 
eajily  lay  open  the  barrier  which  hinders  the 
»CC  of  her  present  politicks  into  that  inviting 
Milan,  I  am  sure,  nourishes  great  dis- 
-and,  if  Milan  should  stir,  no  part  of  Lom- 
wcure  to  the  present  possessors — whether 
Fenrtian  or  the  Austrian.     Genoa  is  closely 
lected  with  France. 

Tlie  first   prince  of  the  house  of 

'u      Bourbon  ha*  be«*n    obliged   to   give 

himself  up  entirely  to  the  new  system, 

to  pretend  even  to  propagate  it  with  nil  zeal ; 

It  thnt  club  of  intriguers  who  assemble  at  the 

llan.4,  and  whose  cabinet  meets  at  Madame 

iStahi'»,  and  makes  and  directs  all  the  ministers. 

Itlte  real  executive  government  of  France.     The 

iperour  i»  perfectly  in  j-oncert,  and  (hey  will  not 

auifcr  any  prince  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  to 


keep  by  force  the  French  emissaries  out  of  their 
dominions ;  nor  whilst  France  has  a  commerce 
with  them,  especially  through  Marseilles,  (the  hot- 
test focus  of  sedition  in  France,)  will  it  be  long 
possible  to  prevent  the  intercourse  or  the  effects. 

Naples  has  an  old,  inveterate  disposition  to  re- 
publicanism, and  (however  fur  some  time  past 
quiet)  is  aa  liable  to  explosion  as  its  own  Vesu- 
vius. Sicily,  I  think,  has  these  dispositions  in 
full  as  strong  a  degree.  In  neitlier  of  these  coun- 
tries exists  any  thing  which  very  well  deserves  the 
tiame  of  government  or  exact  police. 

In  the  states  of  the  church,  notwith-  Ecclesiasttcal 
standing  their  strictness  in  banishing  '^'*^' 
the  French  out  of  that  country,  there  are  not 
wanting  the  seeds  of  a  revolution.  The  spirit  of 
nepotism  prevails  there  nearly  as  strong  aa  ever. 
Every  Pope  of  course  is  to  give  orijfin  or  restora- 
tion to  a  great  family,  by  the  means  of  large  do- 
nations. The  foreign  revenues  have  long  been 
gradually  on  the  decline,  and  seem  now  in  a  man- 
ner dried  up.  To  supply  this  defect  the  resource 
of  vexatious  and  impolitick  jobbing  at  home,  if  any 
thing,  is  rather  increased  than  lessened.  Various 
well  intendetl  but  ill  understood  practices,  some 
of  them  existiny:,  in  their  spirit  at  least,  from  the 
time  of  the  old  Roman  empia-,  still  prevail ;  and 
tliat  government  is  aa  blindly  attached  to  old,  abu- 
sive customs,  as  others  are  wildly  disposed  to  all 
sorts  of  innovations  and  eacperiments.  These 
abuses  were  less  felt  whilst  the  pontificate  drew 
riches  from  abroad,  which  in  some  measure  coun- 
terbalanced the  evils  of  their  remiss  and  jobbish 
government  at  home.  But  now  it  can  subsist 
only  on  the  resources  of  domestick  management; 
and  abuses  in  that  management  of  course  will  be 
more  intimately  and  more  severely  felt. 

In  the  niidst  of  the  apparently  torpid  languor  of 
the  ecclesiastical  state,  those  who  have  had  oppor- 
tunity of  a  near  observation,  have  seen  a  little  rip- 
pling in  that  smooth  water,  which  indicates  some- 
thing alive  under  it.  There  is  in  the  ecclesiastical 
state  a  personage  who  seems  capable  of  acting  (but 
with  more  force  and  steadiness)  the  part  of  the 
tribune  Rienzi.  The  people,  once  innamed,  will 
not  be  destitute  of  a  leader.  Tliey  have  such  an 
one  already  in  tite  Cardinal  or  Archbishop  Buon 
Campoffna,  He  is,  of  all  men,  if  I  am  not  ill  in- 
formed, the  most  turbulent,  seditious,  intriguing, 
bold  and  desperate.  He  is  not  at  all  made  for  n 
Roman  of  the  present  day.  I  think  he  lately  held 
the  firftt  office  of  their  state,  that  of  great  cham- 
berlain, which  is  equivalent  to  high  treasurer.  At 
present  he  is  out  of  employment,  and  in  disgrace. 
If  he  should  be  elected  Pope,  or  even  come  to  hare 
any  weight  with  a  new  Pope,  he  will  infallibly 
conjure  up  a  democratick  spirit  in  that  country. 
He  may  indeed  l>e  able  to  etVect  it  without  tlieae 
advantages.  The  next  interregnum  will  probably 
•hew  more  of  him.  There  may  be  others  of  the 
same  character,  who  have  not  come  to  my  know- 
ledge. Tliis  much  is  certain,  that  the  Roman  peo- 
ple, if  once  tlie  blind  reverence  thry  Ixnir  to  the 
sanctity  of  tlw  Pope,  which  is  their  only  hridle- 
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should  rekx,  are  naturally  turbulent,  ferotiious, 
and  lieadltitjg,  whilst  the  police  is  defective,  and 
the  government  feeble  and  resourceless  beyond  all 
imaginatiun. 

As  to  Spain,  it  is  a  nerveless  coun- 
'  ■  try.  It  does  not  possess  the  use, 
it  only  suffers  ihe  abuse,  of  a  nobility.  For 
some  time,  and  even  before  the  settlement  of 
the  Bourbon  dynast Vr  that  body  has  been  sys- 
tematically lowered,  and  rendered  incapable  by 
exclusion,  and  for  incapacity  excluded  from  af- 
fairs. In  this  circle  the  body  is  in  a  manner  an- 
nihilated— and  so  little  means  have  they  of  any 
■weighty  exertion  eitlier  to  coatroul  or  to  support 
the  Crown,  that  if  they  at  all  interfere,  it  is  only 
by  abetting  desperate  and  mobbish  insurrections, 
like  that  at  Madrid,  which  drove  Squillace  from 
his  place.  Florida  Blanca  is  a  creature  of  office, 
and  has  little  connexion  and  no  sympathy  with 
that  body. 

As  to  the  clergy,  they  are  the  only  thing  in 
Spain  that  looks  like  an  independent  order,  and 
they  are  kept  In  some  respect  by  the  Inquisition, 
the  sole  but  unhappy  resource  of  publick  Iranc^uil- 
lity  and  order  now  remaining  in  Spain.  As  in 
Venice,  it  is  become  mostly  an  engine  of  state, 
which  indeed  to  a  degree  it  has  always  been  in 
Spain.  It  wars  no  Ioaurt>r  with  Jews  and  hereticks ; 
it  has  no  such  war  to  carry  on.  Its  great  object 
is  to  keep  atlietstick  and  repub!ican  doctrines  from 
making  their  way  in  that  kingdom.  No  French 
book  upon  any  subject  can  enter  there  which  does 
not  contain  such  matter.  In  Spain,  the  clergy  are 
of  moment  from  their  influence,  but  at  the  same 
time  with  the  envy  and  jealousy  that  attend  great 
riclies  and  power.  Though  the  Crown  has  by  ma- 
nagement with  the  Pope  got  a  very  great  share 
of  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  into  its  own  hands, 
much  still  remains  to  them,  Ttiere  will  always  be 
about  that  court  those  who  look  out  to  a  farther 
division  of  the  church  property  as  a  resource, 
and  to  be  obtained  by  shorter  methods,  than 
those  of  negociations  with  the  clergy  and  their 
chief.  But  at  present  I  think  it  likely  that  they 
will  stop,  lest  the  business  should  be  taken  out  of 
their  hands:  and  lest  that  body  in  which  remains 
the  only  life  that  exists  in  Spain,  and  is  not  a  fever, 
may  with  their  property  lose  all  the  influence  ne- 
cessary to  preserve  the  monarchy,  or,  being  poor 
and  desperate,  may  employ  whatever  influence  re- 
mains to  them  as  active  agents  in  its  destruction. 
Casttle  differ-  The  Castilians  have  still  remaining 
iSulr^d^J^-  a  good  deal  of  their  old  character, 
ragwL  their  tjramdad,  lealdad,  and  il  ihnor 

de  Dios :  but  that  character  neither  is,  nor  ever 
was,  exactly  true,  except  of  the  Castilians  only. 
The  several  kingfloms,  which  compose  Spain, 
have,  perhaps,  some  features  which  run  through 
the  whole ;  but  they  are  in  many  particulars  as 
different  as  nations  who  go  by  different  names  r 
the  Catalarvs,  for  instance,  and  the  Arragouians 
toq,  in  a  great  measure  have  the  spirit  of  the 
Miquelet«,  and  much  more  of  republicanism  than 
of  an  attachment  to  royalty.     They  are  more  in 


the  way  of  trade  and  intercourse  w^ith  France ;  tal, 
upon  the  least  internal  movement,  willdisclaieal 
probably  let  loose  a  spirit  tliat  may  throw  tW  >k^ 
Spanish  monarchy  into  convulsions. 

It  13  a  melancholy  reflection  that  the  ipumf 
melioration  which  has  been  going  on  io 
of  Europe,  more  or  less  during  this 
the  various  schemes  very  lately  on  foot  tut  I 
advancement,  are  ail  put  a  stop  to  at  once. 
formation  certainly  is  nearly  connected  with 
vation — and,  where  that  latter  comes  in  £)rt«, 
large  a  share,  those  who  undertake  to  improi 
country  may  risk  their  own  safety.    In  tioiei^ 
the  correction,  which  includes  the  coufe 
abuse,  is  turned  to  criminate  the  autbontyf 
has  long  suflered  it,  rather  tlian  to  booodrj 
who  would  amend  it,   (which  is  the  spirit  ( 
malignant  French  distemper,)  every  slepoatt 
common  course  becomes  critical,  and 
task  full  of  peril  for  princes  of  moderate  tiietti] 
engage  in  great  undertakings.    At  present  '^  - 
safety  of  Spain  is  the  old  national  liaf.» 
French.     How  far  that  can  be  depended  «/«) 
any  great  ferments  should  be  excited,  it  a  ap 
sible  to  say. 

As  to  Portugal,  she  is  out  of  the  higi 
these  politicks — I  shall,  therefore,  not  dnetvj 
thoughts  tliat  way  ;  but  return  again  totkm 
of  Europe,  which  at  present  seems  tlie  part  I 
interested,  and  there  it  appears  to  nw  chl^l 
French    speculation    on    the    northern  ( 
may  be  valued  in  the  following  or  wx' 
manner. 

Denmark  and  Norway  do  not  ap- 
pear tt>  furnish  any  of  the  material* 
of  a  democratick  revolution,  or  the  dij 
it.      Denmark  can  only  be  conseqnrnbaSi  \ 
fected   by    any    thing   done  in   France;  J*^ 
Sweden  I  think  quite  otherwise.     The 
present  power  in  Sweden  is  too  new  a 
system,  and  too  green,  and  too  sore,  ^Mtdifl 
revolution,  to  be  considered  as  perl' 
Tfie  king  by  his  astonisliing  activitv 
his  decision,  his  ready  versatility,  a: 
and  employing  the  old  military  sr: 
keeps  up  ihe  top  with  continual 
lashing.      The   moment   it   cease5 
royalty  is  a  dead  bit  of  box.     Wh* 
is  quiet  externally  for  some  lime, 
danger  that  all  the  republican  elen 
tains  will  be  animated  by  the  nev- 
and  of  this  1  believe  the  king  is  ver; 

The  Russian  government  is  of  n>* 
others  the  most  liable  to  be  subverted 
by  military  seditions,  by  court  cob 
sometimes  by  headlong  rebellbns 
such  as  the  turbinating  movement  of 
It  is  not  quite  so   probable  that  in  ^^ 
changes  the  spirit  of  system  mav  nw 
manner  it  has  done  in  France.    ^IV 
are  no  great  spcciilators — but  1  thi. 
rely  on  their  uninqutsitive  di<rpnv' 
their  ordinary  motives  to  sod 
The  tittle  catechism 
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:    ami   tlie    inferences   ure    in    Uic   pas- 

Poljind,  from  one  cause  or  other,  is 
always  unquiet.  The  new  constitu- 
y  sen'es  to  supply  that  restless  people  with 
ins,  at  least  new  itiode^,  of  ctierishtng^  tJieir 
It  disposition.  The  bottom  of  the  characler 
»n»e.  It  is  a  great  question,  wliether  the 
joining;  that  crown  with  tJic  electorate 
of  Saxony  will  rontribute  most  to 
en  the  royal  authority  of  Poland,  or  to 
he  ducal  in  Saxony.  The  elector  is  a 
k  ;  the  people  of  Saxony  are,  six  sevenths 
cry  least,  protcstants.  He  must  continue 
lick,  according  to  the  Polish  law,  if  he 
that  crown.  The  pride  of  the  Saxons, 
f  fluttered  by  havin*  a  crown  in  the  house 
prince,  thotijifh  an  honour  which  cost  them 
he  German  probity,  fidelity,  and  loyakv  ; 
flit  of  the  constitution  of  the  empire  under 
ly  of  Westphalia;  the  pood  temper  and 
lure  of  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Saxony; 
nerly  removed  from  the  people  all  appre- 
with  regard  to  their  religion,  and  kept  them 
f  quiet, obedient, and  even  affectionate.  The 
►ars  war  made  some  change  in  the  minds  of 
ms.  They  tf  id  not,  I  believe,  regret  the  loss 
niig^ht  be  considered  almost  as  the  succes- 
ihe  crown  of  Poland,  the  possession  of 
iy  annexing  them  to  aforeig'n  interest,  had 
lig;ed  iheni  to  act  an  arduous  part,  towards 
X)rt  of  which  that  foreig:u  interest  afforded 
Brtionable  strenfijlh.  In  this  very  delicate 
I  of  their  poMtical  interests,  the  speculations 
French  and  Gemian  economisfs,  and  the 
nnd  the  secret  as  well  as  publick  doctrines 
Mlnminutenorden  and  free-masons,  have 
considerable  process  in  that  country;  and 
ent  spirit  under  colour  of  reli^on,  but  in 
Lfising  from  the  French  rights  of  man,  has 
fihewn  itself,  and  is  ready  on  every  occa- 
blaze  out. 

present  elector  is  a  prince  of  a  safe  and 
Upper,  of  ^reat  prudence,  and  poodness. 
pVI  that,  in  the  actual  state  of  tliingrs,  not 
W  and  re&pecl  belonging  to  sovereigns, 
r  very  existence,  depends  on  a  reasonable 
f.  It  is  very  certain  that  not  one  sovereign 
f)0  can  either  promise  for  tlie  continuance 
lithority  in  a  state  of  indigence  and  insol- 
ir  dares  to  venture  on  a  new  imposition  to 
limself.  Without  abandoning  wholly  the 
mngniticcnce  of  his  court,  the  elector  has 
ed  liui  affairs  with  intinitely  more  economy 
Y  of  his  predecessors,  so  as  to  restore  his 
beyond  what  was  ttiought  possible  from 
e  in  which  the  seven  year*  war  had  left 
Saxony,  during  the  whole  of  that  dread- 
mL  hnvine:  been  in  the  hands  of  an  cxas- 
mlKmy,  rigorous  by  resentment,  by  nature, 
necessity,  was  obliged  to  bear  in  a  manner 
le  burden  of  the  war  :  in  the  intervals  when 
ies  prevailed,  the  inhabitanU  of  that  coun- 
'.  not  belter  treated. 


The  moderation  and  prudence  of  the  present 
elector,  in  my  opinion,  rather  perhaps  respites  the 
troubles  than  secures  the  peace  of  the  electorate. 
The  offer  of  the  succession  to  the  crown  of  Poland 
is  truly  critical,  whether  he  accepts  or  whether 
he  declines  it.  If  the  states  will  consent  to  his 
acceptance,  it  will  add  to  the  difficulties,  already 
great,  of  his  situation  between  the  king  of  Prussia 
and  the  emperour.  But  chese  thoughts  lead  mc 
loo  far,  when  I  mean  to  speak  only  of  the  intcriour 
condition  of  these  princes.  It  has  always  however 
some  necessary  connexion  with  their  foreign  poli- 
ticks. 

With  regard  to  Holland,  and  the     ,,  „    _. 
1-  ■        .  11  I  •   ■       Holland. 

ruling   parly  there,    I   do    not   thmk 

it  at  all  tainted,  or  likely  to  be  so  except  by 
fear ;  or  that  it  is  likely  to  be  misled  unless  in- 
directly and  circuitously.  But  the  predominant 
party  in  Holland  is  not  Holland.  The  sup- 
pressed faction,  though  suppressed,  exists.  Un- 
der the  ashes,  the  embers  of  the  late  commo- 
tions are  still  warm.  The  anti-orange  party  has 
from  the  day  of  its  origin  been  French,  though 
alienated  in  some  degree  for  some  time,  through 
tlie  pride  and  foUy  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth.  It 
will  ever  hanker  after  a  French  connexion  ;  and 
now  that  the  internal  govennnont  in  France  ba& 
been  assimilated  in  so  considerable  a  degree  to  that 
which  the  immoderate  republicans  began  so  very 
lately  to  introduce  into  Holland,  their  connexion, 
as  still  more  natural,  will  be  more  desired.  I  do 
not  well  understand  the  preseut  cxteriour  politicks 
of  the  Stadtholder,  nor  the  treaty  into  which  the 
news[)a{}ers  say  he  has  entered  for  the  states  with 
the  empcTour.  But  the  emperour's  own  politicks 
with  regard  to  the  Netherlands  seem  to  me  to  be 
exactly  calculated  to  answer  the  purpose  of  the 
French  revolutionists.  He  endeavours  to  crush 
the  aristocratick  party — and  to  nourish  one  in 
avowed  connexion  with  the  most  furious  dcmocra- 
lisls  in  France. 

These  provinces,  in  which  the  French  granie  is 
so  well  played,  they  consider  as  part  of  the  old 
French  empire  :  certainly  they  were  amongst  tlie 
oldest  parts  of  it.  These  they  think  very  well 
situated,  as  their  party  is  well-disposed  to  a  re- 
union. As  to  the  greater  nations,  they  do  not 
aim  at  making  a  direct  conquest  of  them,  but  by 
disturbing  them  through  a  propagation  of  their 
principles,  they  hope  to  weaken,  as  they  will 
weaken  them,  ami  to  keep  them  in  perpetual  alarm 
and  agitation,  and  thus  render  all  their  efforts 
against  them  utterly  impracticable,  whilst  they 
extend  the  dominion  of  their  sovereign  anarchy  on 
all  sides. 

As  to  England,  there  may  be  some 
apprehension  from  vicinity,  from  con- 
stant communication,  and  from  the  very  name  of 
liberty,  which,  as  it  ought  to  be  very  dear  to  us, 
in  its  worst  abuses  carries  something  seductive. 
It  is  the  abuse  of  tlie  first  and  best  of  the  objects 
which  we  cherish.  1  know  that  many,  who  sufli- 
ricntlv  diilike  the  system  nf  France,  have  yet  no 
apprehension  of  its  prevalence  here.    I  say  nothin;; 
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objection  to 
the  stability 
of  the  French 
system. 


toUie  ground  of  this  security  in  the  attachment  of 
tlie  people  to  their  conslilution,  and  Uieir  satisfac- 
tion in  the  discreet  portion  of  liberty  whirh  it 
iijcasures  out  to  them.  .Upon  this  I  have  said  all 
I  have  to  say,  in  the  ap|?eal  I  have  piiblisheii. 
That  security  is  something:,  and  not  inconsiderable. 
But  if  a  storm  arises  I  should  not  much  rely  upon 
it. 

There  are  other  views  of  things 
which  may  be  used  to  give  us  a  per- 
fect (though  in  my  opinion  a  delusive) 
assurance  of  our  own  security.  The 
first  of  these  is  from  the  woiikness  and  ricketty 
nature  of  the  new  systpm  in  the  place  of  its  first 
formation.  It  is  thought  that  the  monster  of  a 
commonwealth  cannot  possibly  live — lliat  at  any 
rate  the  ill  contrivance  of  their  fabrick  wilJ  make 
it  fall  in  pieces  of  itself — that  the  Assembly  must 
be  bankrupt,  and  that  this  bankruptcy  will  to- 
tally destroy  that  system,  from  the  contagion  of 
■which  apprehensions  are  entertained. 

For  my  part  I  liave  long  thought  that  one  greut 
cause  of  the  stability  of  this  wretched  scheme  of 
things  in  France  was  an  opinion  that  it  could  not 
stand ;  and,  therefore,  that  all  external  measures 
to  destroy  it  were  wholly  useless. 

As  to  tlie  bankruptcy,  that  event 
has  happened  long  ago,  as  much  as  it 
is  ever  likely  to  happen.  As  soon  as  a  nation 
compels  a  creditor  to  take  paper  currency  in  dis- 
charge of  his  debt,  there  is  a  bankruptcy.  The 
compulsory  paper  has  in  some  degree  answered ; 
not  because  there  was  a  surplus  from  churcFi 
lands,  but  because  faith  has  not  been  kept  with 
the  clergy.  As  to  the  holders  of  the  old  funds, 
to  tliem  the  payments  Mill  be  dilatory,  but  they 
will  be  made,  and  whatever  may  be  the  dis- 
count on  puper,  whilst  paper  is  taken,  paper  will 
be  issued. 

As  to  the  rest,  they  have  shot  out 
three  branches  of  revenue  to  supply  all 
those  which  they  have  destroyed,  that  is,  the  Ufii- 
versul  lieijistcr  of  all  Transactiotts,  the  heavy 
and  universal  Stamp  Duty,  and  the  new  Territo- 
rial InifK'St,  levied  chiefly  on  the  reduced  estates 
of  the  gentlemen.  These  branches  of  the  revenue, 
especially  as  tlicy  take  assignats  in  payment, 
answer  tJieir  purpose  in  a  considerdble  degree, 
and  keep  up  the  credit  of  their  paper  ;  for  a.s  they 
receive  it  in  their  treasury,  it  is  in  reality  funded 
upon  all  llieir  ta.xes  and  future  resources  of  all 
kinds,  as  well  as  upon  the  church  estates.  As 
this  paper  is  become  in  a  HKintjer  the  only  visible 
maintenance  of  the  whole  people,  the  dread  of  a 
hfinkruptcy  is  more  apparently  connected  with  the 
delay  of  a  counter-revolution,  than  with  the  dura- 
tiuii  of  this  republick  ;  because  the  interest  of  the 
now  republick  manifestly  leans  upon  it;  and,  in 
my  opinion,  the  counter-revolution  cannot  exist 
along  with  it.  The  above  three  projects  ruined 
some  ministers  under  the  old  governmenr,  merely 
for  having  conceived  them.  They  arc  the  salva- 
tion of  the  present  riders. 

As  the  Assembly  has  laid  a  most  unsparing  and 
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cruel  hand  on  all   men   who  have  U 
bounty,    the   justice,   or    tlie   ubuseft,  of 
government,  thev  have   lessened  man? 
The  royal  esitabliahment,  though  ex 
ridiculously  great  for  their  scheme  of  thiB| 
duced  at  least  one  half*;    the  estates  of 
broUiers,  which  under  the  ancient  govemnnll 
been  in  truth  royal  revenues,  go  !o  the 
stock  of  the  confiscation  ;  and  as  to  the 
lands,   though,  under   the  monarchy,  rher 
yielded  two  hundred  and  Hfly  thousand  a  jvu, 
many  they  are  thought   at  least  worth  thi«c 
as  much. 

As  to  the  ecclesiastical    charge, 
compensation  for  losses,  or  a  provision  for  i 
of  which  they  made  at  first  a  great 
entered  into  a  solemn  engagement  in  XW 
it  was  estimated  at  a  much   larger  sum 
could  expect  from  the  cJiurch   property, 
or  immovable :  they  are  completely  bknkj 
to  that  article.     It  is  just  what  they  wnb; 
is  not  productive  of  any  serious  inconi 
The  non-payment  produces  dij^content  aodd 
sionul  sedition ;  but  is  only  by  Kts  and 
and  amongst  the  country  people  who  are 
consequence.    Tliese  seditions  furnish  nifw  | 
for  non-payment  to  the  church  establobc 
help  the  Assembly  wholly  to  get  rid  of  the  I 
and  indeed  of  any  form  of  religion,  whici 
only  their  real,  but  avowed  object. 

They  are  embarrassed  indeed  in  the 
highest  degree,   but   not  wholly  re- 
sourceless.      They   are    without   the 
money.      Circulation  of  money  is  a  ercali 
venience,  but  a  substitute  for  it  may  I* 
Whilst  the  great  objects  of  production  iMJ 
sumption,  corn,   cattle,  wine,  and  the  lilw.l 
in  a  country,  the  means  of   giving  ihfis 
lation,  with  more  or  less  convenieoc«,  caw 
wholly  wanting.      Tlie  great  confiscaUOD  rfj 
church  and  of  the  crown  lands,  and  oftfa»i 
dages  of  the  princes,  for  tlie  purchase  of  til ' 
their  paper  is  always  received  at  par.  gites  i 
of  continually  destroying  and  continoaUv( 
ing,  and  this  i^erpctual  destruction  and 
feeds  the  speculative  market,  and  pre« 
will  prevent,  till  that  fund  of  confiacatkm 
to  fail,  a  Mat  depreciation. 

But   all   consideration    of    pubtick 
credit  in  France  is  of  little  avail  at 
present.      The  action   indeed  of  ibe 
monied  interest  was  of  absolute  neonatyi 
beginning  of  this   Revolution  ;    but  iht 
republick   can  stand  without   anv 
that    description    of    men,   whicn,  as 
now  circumstanced,  rather  stands  in 
sistaiice  itself  from  the  power  whtck  alo 
stnnlialiy  exists  in  France;    I   mtan  tbr 
districts  and  municipal  republicks,  andtlK^ 
clubs  which  direct  all  their  atiair*  and  ■■ 
their  magistrates.     This   is  tlie   power 
mount  to  ever\-  tiling,  eveti  lo  tlic 
called  National,  and  tliat  to  wbid) i 
hood,  laws,  finances,  and  both) 
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IT  are  wliollv  subservtent,  so  far  as  the 
wwer  of  eitlier  description  yields  obe- 
any  name  of  aiitfiority. 
)rla  of  continereiicy  and  pobticai  corn- 
is  much  lar^r  titan  we  arc  apt  to  ima- 
e  never  can  say  what  may  or  may  not 
without  a  view  to  all  the  actual  circum- 
Expericnce,  upon  other  data  than  those, 
Lhinsrs  the  most  delusive.  Prudence  in 
can  do  nothing  on  grounds  of  retrospect. 
nt  vigilance  and  attention  to  the  train 
as  Uiey  successively  emerge,  and  to  act 
they  dire<*t,  are  tfie  only  sure  courses. 
ician  that  let  blood,  and  by  blood-let- 
I  one  kind  of  plague,  in  the  next  a<lde<l 
iges.  That  power  goes  with  property  i-i 
rsally  true,  and  the  idea  that  the  opcra- 
w  certain  ami  invariable  may  mislead  us 

j_  Whoever  will  lake  an  accurate  view 
of  the  state  of  those  republicks,  and 
of  the  composition  of  the  present  As- 
eputed  by  them,  (in  which  Assembly 
not  tpiite  fifty  persons  possessed  of  ati 
nounting  to  100/.  sterling  yearly,)  must 
&arly,  thnt  the  political  and  civil  powrr 
e  is  wholly  separated  from  its  pnyprrtif 
iescriptioR  ;  and  of  course  that  neithor 
I  nor  the  nionled  interest  possesses  tJio 
'eight  or  consideration  in  the  direction 
blick  concern.  Tlie  wIidIc  kini^doin  is 
)y  the  refuse  of  its  chicane^  with  the 
bustling,  presumptuous  young  clerks  of 
liuuses  and  shops,  and  some  intermix- 
»uug  gentlemen  of  the  same  character 
iveral  towns.  The  rich  peitsaiits  are 
Jl  church  lands;  and  the  jioorer  of  that 
n  are,  and  can  be.  counted  for  nothing, 
t  rise  in  ferocious,  ill-directed  tumults 

fecan  only  disgrace  themselves  and 
triumph  of  their  adversaries, 
c  The  truly  active  citizens,  thai  is, 
tlie  above  descriptions,  are  all  eon- 
intrigue  respecting  the  various  objects 
cal  or  their  general  govcniment.  Tl»e 
h  t)i€  French  have  established  for  their 
Assembly,  holds  out  the  highcRl  objects 
m  to  such  vast  multitudes  as,  in  an  un- 
measure,  to  widen  the  bottom  of  a  new 
interest  merely  political,  and  wholly 
jed  with  birth  or  property.  This  scheme 
though  it  enfeebles  the  state  considered 
lid  body,  and  indeed  wholly  disables  it 
t)g  as  such,  gives  u  great,  an  equal,  and 
;  strength  to  the  democratick  scheme, 
idred  and  fifty  people,  every  two  years, 
he  supreme  power,  lias  already  produced 
(ieen  hundred  bold,  acting  politicians  ; 
umber  for  even  so  great  a  country  u* 
These  men  never  will  quietly  settle  in 
»<H?upation8,  nor  submit  to  any  scheme 
»t  reduce  them  to  an  entirely  private 
or  to  the  c&ercisc  of  asieady,{)eaceful, 
ra  and  unimportant,  industry.     Wliilst 


they  sit  in  the  Assembly  they  are  denied  offices  of 
trust  and  profit — but  Uietr  short  duration  makes 
this  no  restraint — during  their  probation  and  ap- 
prenticeship they  are  all  salaried  wiifi  an  income 
to  the  greatest  part  of  them  immense  ;  and,  after 
they  have  passed  the  novitiate,  those  who  take  any 
sort  of  lead  are  placed  in  very  lucrative  offices, 
according  to  their  influence  and  credit,  or  appoint 
those  who  divide  their  profits  with  them. 

This  supply  of  recruits  to  tlie  corps  of  Uie 
highest  civil  ambition  goes  on  with  a  regular 
progression.  In  very  few  years  it  must  amount 
to  many  lliousands.  These,  however,  will  be  as 
nothing  in  comparison  to  the  multitude  of  muui- 
cip;il  officers,  and  officers  of  district  and  depart- 
ment, of  all  sorts,  \*'ho  have  tasted  of  power  and 
profit,  and  who  hunger  for  the  perio<iical  return 
of  tlie  meal.  To  these  needy  agitators,  the  glory 
of  the  state,  the  general  wealth  and  prosperity 
of  the  nation,  and  the  rise  or  fall  of  publick  cre- 
dit, Jtre  as  dreams  ;  nor  have  arguments  deduced 
from  these  topicks  any  sort  of  weight  with  tliem. 
Tlic  indifference  with  which  the  Assembly  regards 
the  stale  of  their  colonies,  the  only  valuable  part 
of  the  French  commerce,  is  a  full  proof  how  little 
they  are  likely  to  be  affected  by  any  thing  but  the 
selfish  game  of  Uieir  own  ambition,  now  univer- 
sally diffused. 

It  is  true,  amidst  all  these  turbulent  impractics- 
means  of  security  to  their  system,  bimy  of  re- 
very  great  discontents  every  where 
prevail.  But  they  only  produce  misery  to  those 
who  nurse  them  at  home  ;  or  exile,  beggary,  and 
in  the  end  confiscation,  to  those  who  are  so  im- 
patient as  to  remove  from  them.  Each  municipal 
republick  has  a  committee,  or  sometliing  in  the 
nature  of  a  committee  of  research.  In  th«se 
petty  republicks  the  tyranny  is  so  near  its  object, 
timt  it  becomes  instantly  acquainted  with  every 
act  of  every  man.  It  stifles  conspiracy  in  its 
very  first  movements,  Tlieir  power  is  absolute 
and  uncontroiilable.  No  stand  can  be  made 
against  it.  These  republicks  are  besides  so  dis- 
connected, that  very  little  intelligence  of  what 
happens  in  them  is  to  be  obtaine<l,  beyond  their 
own  bounds,  except  by  the  means  of  tiieir  clubs, 
who  keep  up  a  constant  correspondence,  and  who 
give  what  colour  they  please  to  such  facts  as  they 
choose  to  communicate  out  of  the  track  of  their 
correspondence.  They  all  have  some  sort  of 
communication,  just  as  much  or  as  little  as  they 
please,  with  the  centre.  By  this  confinement  of 
all  communication  to  the  ruling  faction,  any  com- 
bination, groiinddl  on  the  abuses  and  discoo- 
teuts  in  one.  scarcely  can  reach  the  other.  There 
14  not  one  man,  in  any  one  place,  to  head  them. 
Tlie  old  government  had  so  much  abstracted  Uie 
nobility  from  the  cultivation  of  provincial  inte- 
n»l,  that  no  man  in  France  exists,  whose  power, 
credit,  or  consequence,  extends  to  two  districts,  or 
who  is  capable  of  uniting  them  in  any  design,  even 
if  any  mun  could  assemble  ten  men  together, 
witJiout  bejugsureof  a  speedy  lodging  in  a  \wv«*^- 
Onc  must  not  judge  of  the  slate  of  l-Vvs.^*^'*- '^"^ 
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what,  has  been  observal  elsewhere.  It  does  not 
in  the  least  resemble  any  other  country.  Ana- 
logical reasoning^  from  liistury  or  from  recent  ex- 
perience in  other  places  is  wholly  delusive. 

In  my  opinion  there  never  was  seen  so  strong  a 
government  internally  as  that  of  the  French  mu- 
nicipalities. If  ever  any  rebellion  can  arise  against 
the  present  system,  it  nuist  beg:in,  where  the  Re- 
volution which  gave  bJrlh  to  it  did,  at  the  capital. 
Paris  is  the  only  place  in  which  there,  is  the  least 
freedom  of  intercourse.  But  even  there,  so  many 
servants  as  any  man  has,  so  many  spies  and  irre- 
concilable domestiek  enemies. 
GcnOemen  arc       But  that  place  being  the  chief  seat 

fugitive*.  of  tiie  power  and  intelligence  of  the 
ruling  faction,  and  the  place  of  occasional  resort 
for  their  fiercest  spirits,  even  there  a  revolution  is 
not  likely  to  have  any  thing  to  feed  it.  The  leaders 
of  the  aristocralick  party  have  been  drawn  out  of 
t!ie  kingdom  by  order  of  the  princes,  on  the  hopes 
held  out  by  tiie  eroperour  and  ilie  king  of  Prussia 
at  Filnitz  ;  and  as  to  lite  democralick.  factions  in 
Paris,  amongst  them  there  are  no  leaders  pos- 
sessed of  an  inthience  for  any  other  purpose  but 
that  of  maintaining  the  present  state  of  things. 
The  moment  they  are  seen  to  warp,  they  are  re- 
duced to  noliiing.  They  have  no  attached  array — 
no  parly  that  is  at  all  personal. 

It  is  not  to  be  imagined  because  a  political 
system  is,  mider  certain  aspects,  very  unwise  in  its 
contrivance,  and  very  mischievous  in  its  effects, 
that  it  therefore  can  have  no  long  duration.  Its 
very  defects  may  tend  to  its  stability,  because  they 
are  agreeable  to  its  nature.  The  very  faults  in  the 
constitution  of  Poland  made  it  last ;  the  veto 
which  destroyed  all  its  energy  preserved  its  life. 
What  can  be  conceived  so  monstrous  as  the  repub- 
lick  of  Algiers  ?  a-nd  that  no  less  strange  republick 
of  the  Mamalukes  in  Egypt  ?  They  are  of  the 
worst  form  imaginable,  and  exercised  in  the  worst 
manner,  yet  they  have  existed  as  a  nuisance  on 
the  earth  for  several  hundred  years. 

From  all  these  considerations,  and  many  more 

that  crowd  upon  me,  three  conclusions  have  long 

since  arisen  in  my  mind — 

„     ,    ,  First,  that  no  counter-revolution  is 

CooclagicmR.    .     ,        '        .  j  •     t-  e 

to  be  expected  m  rrance,  Irom  mter- 

nal  causes  solely. 

Secondly,  that  the  longer  the  present  system 
exists,  the  greater  will  be  its  strength  ;  the  enreater 
its  power  to  destroy  discontents  at  home,  and  to 
resist  all  foreign  attempts  in  favour  of  these  dis- 
contents. 

Thirdly,  that  as  long  as  it  exists  in  France,  it 
will  be  the  interest  of  the  managers  there,  and  it  is 
in  the  vei-y  essence  of  their  plan,  to  disturb  and 
distract  all  other  governments,  and  their  endless 
succession  of  restless  politicians  will  continually 
stimulate  them  to  new  attempts. 
Proceefiiniif  of  Princes  are  generally  sensible  that 
princM;  d#-  this  is  their  common  cause  ;  and  two 
of  them  have  made  a  publick  declara- 
tion of  their  opinion  to  this  effect.  Against  this 
common  danger,  some  of  them,  such  as  the  king 


of  Spain,  tlie  king'  of  Sardinia,  and 
of  Berne,  are  very  diligent  in  ui 
measures. 

If  they  were  to  guard  against  an 
France,  the  merits  of  this  plan  of  &' 
sive  resistance  might  be  support*^ 
topicks  ;  but  as  the  attack,  does  not  C 
these  countries  externally,  but  by  ai 
ruption  (a  sort  of  dry  rot);  ibey,  w 
merely  defensive  plan,  against  a  dai 
plan  itself  supposes  to  be  serious,  Q 
escape  it.  For  it  is  iu  l)ie  nature  a 
measures  to  be  sharp  and  vi^oroQS  i 
prcssions  of  the  first  alarm,  and  to 
grees ;  until  at  length  the  danger,  bj 
instantly,  comes  to  appear  as  a  fia 
much  so  that  the  next  menacing  a: 
look  less  formidable,  and  will  be 
against.  But  to  those  who  are  on  I 
is  not  necessary  to  be  always  alert. 
more  their  interest  not  to  be  so.  Fa 
seen  attacks  contribute  to  their  sue< 

In  the  mean  time  a  system  of  FrenC 
conspiracy  is  gaining  ground  in  evei 
country.  This  system  Iiappening  I 
be  founded  on  principles  tlie  most  dc 
but  the  most  flattering  to  the  natur| 
of  the  unthinking  multitude,  and  to 
lions  of  all  those  who  think,  witliout 
profoundhv  QHist  daily  extend  its  { 
predominant  inclination  towards  it  ( 
those  who  have  no  religion,  when  o 
disposition  leads  them  to  be  advoci 
despotism.  Hence  Hume,  though  \ 
that  he  does  not  throw  out  some  < 
disapprobation  on  the  proceedings  d 
in  tlie  reign  of  Richard  the  Second,  y^ 
the  doctrines  of  John  Ball  were  "  ca 
*'  the  ideas  of  primitive  equality,  wk 
"  graven  in  the  hearts  of  all  menu" 

Boldness  formerly  was  not  tbe  { 
atheists  as  such.  They  were  even  of 
nearly  the  reverse  :  they  were  fnrmi) 
old  Epicureans,  rather  an  uncnterp 
But  of  late  they  are  grown  active,  d«l 
bulenl,  and  seditious.  They  are  swon 
kings,  nobility,  and  priesthood.  We  b 
the  academicians  at  Paris,  with  Cud 
friend  and  correspondent  of  Priestly 
head,  the  most  furious  of  Ute  extnri^ 
licans. 

The  late  Assembly,  after  the  Iwt 
captivity  of  the  king,  had  t<"»inv 
chosen  this  Condorcel  by  a  i:  I 

for  preceptor  tq  the  dauphin,  «i«'  .... 
otit  of  the  hands  and  direction  of  hit 
to  be  delivered  over  to  this  fanalirk 
furious  democratick    republican, 
bility  to  these  leaders,  and  Ik 
of  jacobins,   which  at  thai 
bring   under,   alone   prevented  ttj.*i 
arrangement,  and  otliers  in  the  %xiat 
being  carrieil  into  execution.     WhiUl 
didatc  for  this  office  he  pfoduc«i  to 
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the  following  ideas  of  ilie  title  of  his 
>  tlie  crown.  In  a  paper  wiillen  by 
lished  with  his  name,  against  the  re- 
,  even  of  the  appearance  of  monarchy 
lalifacatioiis,  he  says  :  "  Jusqu'a  ce 

[FAssemblee  Nationaie]  n'ont  rien 
core.  En  se  reservant  de  nommer 
eur  ail  dauphin,  ils  n'ont  pas  pro- 
'  nonce  r/we  cei  enfant  dut  reijner ; 
'  tnais  seulenicnt  (ju'il  rttnt  possible 
(titution  I'y  destinAl ;  ils  ont  voulu 
ttion,  etfaqant  lout  ce  que  les  prcs- 
rone  ont  pu  lui  inspirer  de  prejugt-s 
ts  preteudiis  de  sa  naissance,  qu'elle 
loitrc  de  bonne  heure,  et  l'E(f<tlitf 
les  knmme<;,  et  la  Souverainete  du 
k'elle  lui  apprit  k  ne  pas  oublier  que 
uplc  qu'il  tiendra  le  litre  de  roi,  el 
\le  n'a  pas  mime  le  droit  de  renoncer 
Ven  dejMwiUer. 

'oulu  que  celle  education  le  rendit 
3igne,  par  ses  lu mitres,  et  ses  verlus, 

avec  resi<f nation,  le  fardeau  dange- 
coiironne,  ou  de  la  dtpnser  avecjme 
ins  de  ses  fr^res,  qu'il  aentit  que  le 
a  gloire  du  roi  d'lin  peuple  libre,  est 
moment  de  n'^tre  plu»  qu'un  citoyen 

Dulii  que  rinutiliti  d'un  roi^  la  ne- 
hercher  les  moyens  de  remplacer  wn 
dc  svr  les  iliusions,  fut  une  dea  pre- 
jti  ofTertes  k  sa  raison ;  I'obtigalion 
tr  luimeme  un  des  premieres  devoirs 
le  :  ei  le  desxr  de  n'Stre  plus  affran- 
f  de  la  lot,  par  une  injurietue  invio- 
premier  sentiment  de  son  coeur.  lis 
las  que  dans  ce  nnomenl  il  s'agit  bien 
irmer  un  roi  que  de  lui  apprendre  ^ 
mtoir  nc  plus  t'ttre."* 
he  sentiments  of  the  man  who  has  oc- 
ed  the  chair  of  the  National  Asseni- 
their  perpetual  secretary,  their  only 
5er,  and  the  most  important  by  far. 
a  to  peace  or  war.  He  is  the  ^rreat 
e  republican  faction  in  England. 
f  M.  Condorcet,  are  tlic  principles  of 
i  kin^  are  to  entrust  their  successors, 
ests  of  their  succession.  This  man 
ly  to  plunge  the  poniard  in  the  heart 
or  to  wliet  the  axe  for  his  neck.  Of 
lost  dangerous  i«  a  warm,  hot-lieadcd, 
(t.  This  sort  of  man  aims  at  dumi- 
means  are,  the  words  he  always  has 
"  L'i-galit^  naturelle  des  hommet,  et 
tiete  du  peuple." 

My  (the  National  Anvmbly)  hMW  prvjarftrH 
log  to  ibfinMire*  a  right  to  appoint  a  precep- 
In.  tU<\  iM  nr.t  .tcr-lfirc  that  ikit  chiU  »<i*  to 
thi'  '  I     I'll  Hl^deHlnr  111  rn 

i  '  /'Uld  tSkCt  from  hit 


(I*///.....  him. 

tat'ihit  nlucatkon  »hould  rrndrr  him  worthv 
n,  ail  J  by  his  virtaea,  both  lo  nxeivc  tttii 
nasvToaa  tmrden  of  a  cnywo,  and  to  retign  U 


All  former  attempts,  grounded  on  tliesc  riu^hts 
of  men,  had  proved  unfortunate.  The  success  of 
this  last  makes  a  mighty  difference  in  the  effect 
of  ihe  doctrine.  Here  is  a  principle  of  a  nature,  to 
the  multitude,  the  most  Bcductive,  always  existing 
before  tlieir  eyes,  tu  a  thing  feasible  in  practice. 
After  so  many  failures,  such  an  enterprise,  previous 
to  tlie  French  experiment,  carrieti  ruin  to  the 
contrivers,  on  the  face  of  it ;  and  if  any  enthusiast 
was  so  wild  as  to  wish  to  cngfage  in  a  scheme  of 
that  nature,  it  was  not  easy  for  him  to  Kind  fol- 
lowers  :  now  there  is  a  party  almost  in  all  coun- 
tries, ready  made,  animated  with  success,  with  a 
sure  ally  in  the  very  centre  of  Europe.  There  is 
no  cabal  so  obscure  in  any  place,  thai  they  do  not 
protect,  cherish,  foster,  and  endeavour  lo  raise  it 
into  importance  at  home  and  abroad.  From  Uie 
lowest,  this  intrigue  will  creep  up  to  the  highe.st. 
Ambition,  as  well  as  enthusiasm,  may  Hnd  its 
account  in  the  parly  and  in  the  principle. 

The  ministers  of  other  kings,  like  cimrxctcrof 
those  of  tlio-  king  of  France,  (not  roi"****™- 
one  of  whom  was  pcrtectly  free  from  tliis  guilt, 
and  some  of  whom  were  very  deep  in  it,)  may 
themselves  be  the  persons  to  foment  such  a 
disposition  and  such  a  faction.  Hertzbei^, 
the  king  of  Prussia's  late  minister,  is  so  much. 
of  what  is  called  a  philosopher,  that  he  was 
of  a  faction  with  that  sort  of  politicians  in 
every  thing,  and  in  every  place.  Even  when  he 
defends  himself  from  the  imputation  of  giving 
extravagantly  into  these  principles,  he  still  con- 
siders the  Revolution  of  France  as  a  great  publick 
good,  by  giving  credit  to  their  fraudulent  decla- 
ration of  their  universal  benevolence,  and  love  of 
peace.  Nor  are  his  Prussian  majesty's  present 
ministers  at  all  disinclined  to  the  same  system. 
Tlieir  ostentatious  preamble  lo  certain  late  edicts 
demonstrates  (if  iheir  actions  had  not  been  suffi- 
ciently explanatory  of  their  cast  of  mind)  tliat 
they  are  deeply  infected  with  the  same  distemper 
of  dangerous,  because  plausible,  tliough  trivial 
and  shallow  speculation. 

Ministers,  turning  their  backs  on  the  reputation 
which  properly  belongs  to  them,  aspire  at  tlie 
glory  of  being  speculative  writers.  Tlie  duties  of 
these  two  situations  are,  in  general,  directly  op- 
posite to  each  other.  Speculators  ought  to  be 
neutral.  A  minister  cannot  be  so.  He  is  to 
support  the  interest  of  the  publick  as  connected 
with  that  of  his  master.  He  is  his  master's 
trustee,  advocate,  attorney,  and  steward — and  he 
is  not  to  indulge  in  any  speculation  which  con- 
tradicts tliat  character,  or  even  detracts  from  its 
efficacy.     Necker  had  an  extreme  tliirst  for  this 

vith  flimnre  Into  tbe  bunla  of  bia  brethren :  thai  he  ahoiild  be 
coMdooa  Itet  tbe  kuMnioK  of  that  roamenl  when  be  U  lo  b«  ^ 
OKslv  r«  f omiBOO  eltiun  cooatitutcs  the  duty  and  tbe  gkiry  of  •  , 

Ir-  ■  ., 

.  that  the  unlfntrt  of  a  iiag,  the  necevity  of  J 

•  ioei»tabli»h  •omrthlTi!:  Ii  ttfti  nf  n  j»flif*r/oaii^aSj 

»<.  Mi«uldheoocoftbr  II  t-hlar* 

"liofi  t^f  eottfarwiiag  htmf  /  M»  i 

tnd  thf  iffttrf  c,r  un  fnw  ■.  tht  f/okt  t 

the  l„,r,^an  t'-'  '    ''  !  rhir/  atntimmt 

afhithfart  -•  |<menl  Wif*;*"'' 

the  t»b>rc»  i»  Ir  .  UJm  Oar  M«  •*** 
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•ort  of  glory :  so  had  others  ;  and  this  pursuit  of 
'  a  misplaced  and  inisunderstood  reputation  was  one 
.  of  tJie  causes  of  the  ruin  of  these  ministers,  and  of 
their  unhappy  master.  The  Prussian  ministers  in 
foreig^n  courts  have  (at  least  not  long  since)  talked 
Uie  most  dcmocratick  language  with  regard  to 
France,  and  in  the  most  unmanaged  terras. 
Corps  dipio-  Tlie  whole  corps  diplomatifjue,  with 
matique.  yg^y  fg,y  exceptions,  leans  that  way. 
What  cause  produces  in  them  a  turn  of  mind, 
which  at  first  one  would  think  unnatural  to  their 
situation,  it  is  not  impossible  to  explain.  Tiie 
discussion  would  however  be  somewhat  long  and 
somewhat  invidious.  The  fact  itself  is  indisput- 
able, however  tliey  may  disguise  it  to  their  several 
courts.  Tliis  disposition  is  gone  to  so  very  great 
ft  length  in  that  corps,  in  itself  so  important,  and 
so  important  as  fun>ishin(f  the  intelligence  wliich 
sways  all  cabitiets,  that  if  princes  and  states  do 
not  very  speedily  attend  witli  a  vigorous  controul 
to  that  source  of  direction  and  information,  very 
serious  evils  are  likely  to  befall  them. 
Sovereign*-  ^.^^  indeed  kings  are  to  guard 
tbcir  disposi-  against  the  same  sort  of  dispositions 
""*■  in  tliemselves.     They  are  very  easily 

alienated  from  all  the  higher  orders  of  their  sub- 
LJects,  whetlier  civil  or  military,  laick  or  ecclesi- 
(•estical.  It  is  with  persons  of  condition  that  sove- 
'feigns  chiefly  come  into  contact.  It  is  from  iheni 
that  they  generally  experience  opposition  to  their 
will.  It  is  with  their  pride  and  imprttcticability, 
that  princes  are  roost  hurt ;  it  is  with  their  servility 
and  baseness,  tliat  they  are  most  commonly  dis- 
gusted ;  it  is  from  their  humours  and  cabals,  that 
they  find  their  affairs  most  frequently  trouble*! 
and  distracted.  But  of  the  common  people,  in 
pure  monarchical  governments,  kings  know  little 
or  nothing ;  and  therefore  being  unacquainted 
with  their  faults,  (which  are  as  many  as  those  of 
the  great,  and  much  more  decisive  in  their  effects 
when  accompanied  with  power,)  kings  generally 
regard  them  with  tenderness  and  favour,  and 
turn  their  eyes  towards  that  description  of  their 
subjects,  particularly  when  hurt  by  opposition 
from  the  higher  orders.  It  was  thus  that  the  king 
of  France  (a  perpetual  example  to  all  sovereigns) 
was  ruined.  I  have  it  from  very  sure  informa- 
tion (and  indeed  it  was  obvious  enough  from  the 
measures  which  were  taken  previous  to  the  assem- 
bly of  the  slates,  and  afterwards,)  that  tlic  king's 
coimseilors  had  filled  him  with  a  strong  dislike 
to  his  nobility,  his  clergy,  and  the  corps  of  his 
magistracy.  They  represented  to  him,  that  he 
had  tried  them  all  severally,  in  several  ways,  and 
found  them  all  uniractable.  That  he  had  twice 
called  an  assembly,  (the  notable.<i,)  composed  of  the 
first  men  of  tlie  clergy,  tlie  nobility,  and  the  ma- 
rgistrates  ;  that  lie  had  himself  named  every  one 
member  in  those  assemblies,  and  that,  though  so 
picked  out,  he  had  not,  in  tlus  tlieir  collective 
state,  found  them  more  disposed  to  a  compliance 
I  with  his  will  than  tliey  had  been  separately.  That 
I  there  remained  for  him,  with  the  least  prospect  of 
JBdvautage  to  his  authority  in  the  states  general. 


which  were  to  be  com(K>sed  of  die  saaue  setn  4 
men,  but  not  chosen  by  him,  aal]^  the  Hertiltl, 
In  this  alone  he  could  repose  any  hopeof  oSd- 
eating  himself  from  his  difficulties,  ana  olweoimf 
him  in  a  clear  and  permanent  autboritj.   Tkf 

represented,  (tljese  are  the  words  rf-  •■-  -' 

formants,)  ''  That  the  roy^l  authu 
'*  with  the  weight  of  these  aristoc-rauck  toae^ 
"  full  of  ambition,  and  of   <kcti(Mi»  wiicB  oit 
"  unloaded,  would  rise  of  itself,  and  ooopy 
"  natural  place  without  disturbance  or 
that  the  common  people  would   protect.  ekn4 
and  support,  instead  of  crusiiing  it.     *'Tlir|»> 
"  pie"  (it  was  said)  **  could  entertain  no  obfca 
"  of  ambition;"  tliey    were  out  of  the  rosd « 
intrigue  and  cabal ;  and  could  p<issibly  knt  m 
other  view  than  the  support  of  the  ntila 
rental  authority  by  which  they  were  inv 
the  tirst  time  collectively,  with  real  impoi 
the  state,  and  protected  in  their   peacesbk 
useful  employments. 

This  unfortunate  king  (not  without     xi«  a 
a  large  share  of  blame  to   himself)     ^^^"^ 
was  deluded  to  his  ruin  by  a  desire  to  humhk  mi 
reduce  his   nobility,   clergy,    and   his  aoftm 
magistracy ;  not  that  I  suppose  he  tntaal  vl|^ 
to  eradicate  these  bodies,    m   the  raaaiMf  ''~~ 
effeclcd  by  the  democratick  power ;  I 
lieve  that  even  Necker's  desigu&  did  not  go  t» 
extent.     With  his  own  hand,  however,  latmh 
XVhh  pulled  down  the  pillars  which  upheUls 
throne ;  and  this  he  did,  because  be  cmU 
bear  the   inconveniences  which  are 
every   thing  human ;  because   he  fonod 
cooped  up,  and  in  durance,  by  those  linutf  vU 
nature  prescribes  to  desire  and  imagioatioo;  at 
was  taught  to  consider  as    low  and  depidif 
that   mutual   dependence  which   ProridmslB 
ordained  that  all  men  should  have  on  one  SM^ 
He  is  not  at  this  minute   perhaps  cared  sf  ii 
dread  of  the  power  and  credit  likely  to  beaafH^ 
by  tiiose  who  would  save   and  rescue  liim.   Il 
leaves  those  who  suffer  in  his  cause  to  thoviiS, 
and  hopes  by  various,  mean,  deliwvre 
in   which   I   am  afraid    he    is   eacoangil 
abroad,  to  regain,  among  traitors  and 
the  power  he  has  joined  to  take  finoa 
family,  whom  he  quietly  sees  pfoccdbcd 
his  eyes,  and  called  to  answer  to  the  lovrrtWIP 
rebels,  as  the  vilest  of  all  criminals. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  tiiat  the  empermir 
may  be  taught  better  things  by  this 
fatal  example.     But  it  is  sure  that  be  has  _  - 
who  endeavour  to  till  him  with  the  idsM  «k3 
have  brought  his   brother-in-law  to  hii  p^ 
situation.     Joseph  the  Second  was  fiir  gnaeiilfc' 
philosophy,  and  some,  if  not  most,  who  s«^  ^ 
emperour,  would  kindly  initiate  htm  iatoil^ 
mysteries  of  this  fr^e'Cnasonrv.     TbcT  •xniW  p*" 
suade  him  to  look  on  the  National  AaataHj'^ 
with  the  hatred  of  an  f nemy,  but  with  tkt 
of  a  rival.    They  would   make  him 
doing,  in  his  own  dominions,  by  »  royal 
what  has  been  done  in  France  by  a 
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Iier  tlian  ubandon  such  enlerprises,  tliey  would 

made  htm  lo  a  strange  alliance  between  tliose 

'extremes.     Tlieir  grand  object  being  now,  as  in 

'his    brother's  time,    at  any  rate  to    destroy  the 

higher  orders,  they  tliink  he  cannot  compa&s  tliis 

'end,  as  certainly  he  cannot,  without  elevating'  the 

•lower.      By  depressing  the  one  and  by  raisin^^  the 

^<MiteT,  they  hope  in  Uie  first  place  to  encrease  his 

°ltBMures  and  his  army  ;  itnd  with  these  common 

'  uients  of  royal  power  they  flatter  him  that 

.  iiiocracy  which  they    help,   in   his    name, 

^Vk  create,  will    give   him  but  little  trouble.     In 

*<JlfiWBce  of  the  freshest  experience,  which  might 

thci»'    him    that    old    imf>ossibtlities    are    become 

nudem    prubabilJLies,   and    that    the    extent    to 

i%hich  evil  principles  may  go,  when  left  to  their 

'^criro  operation,  is  beyond  the  power  of  calculation, 

f^kty  will  endeavour  to  persuade  him  that  such  a 

>4einocracy    is  a  tiling  which  cannot  subsist  by 

rttaelf;    that  in  whose  hands  soever   the  military 

Aunmand  is  placed,  he  must  hv,  in  the  necessary 

^pvse  of  anairs,  sooner    or    later    the    master; 

Bro    that,  being  the    master  of  various   uncon- 

iocled  countries,  he  may  keep  them  alt  in  order 

iptoTing  a  military  force,  which  to  each  of 

M  foreign.     This  maxim  too,  however  for- 

plausible,  will  not  now  hold  water.     This 

it  full  of  intricacy,  and  may  cause  him 

where   to   lose   the   hearts   of  his   people. 

counsellors  forget  that  a  corrupted  array 

the  very  cause  of  the  ruin  of  his   brother-in- 

;   and  that  he  is  himself  far  from  secure  from 

ilttr  corruption. 

Instead  of  reconciling  himself  heart- 
ily atid    bond  Jide  according   to  the 
obvious  rules  of  policy  to  the  states  of  Bra- 
they  are  constituted,  and  who  in  iJie  pre- 
Mtatf  of  things  stand  on  the  same  foundation 
the   monarchy  itself,  and   who  might  have 
gained  with  the  greatest  facility,  they  have 
sd   him    to    the    most   unkingly    proceeding 
iither  in  a  good  or  in  a  bad  light,  has  ever 
irapted.     Under  a  pretext  taken  from  the 
'of  the  lowest  chicane,  they  have  counsel  led 
rholly  to  break  the  publick  faith,  toaimul  tlie 
-  well  as  the  other  conditions  through 
l>lained  an  entrance  into  the  provinces 
Ntiilierlands,  under  the  guarantee  of  Great 
I  .  '  and  Prussia.     He  is  made  to  declare  his 

^l^jktffxtnce  to  the  indemnity  in  a  criminal  sense, 
PBt  be  IS  to  keep  alive  in  iiis  own  name,  and  to 
Ipcovrage  in  others,  a  civil  process  in  the  nature 
Bif  mh  action  of  damages  for  what  has  been  suflered 
the  troubles.  Whilst  he  keeps  up  lhi» 
t.^.j..  ijJ  law-suit  in  view  of  llie  damages  he  may 
rcc:o>'er  agaiuKt  individuals,  he  loses  the  hearts  of 
rboie  people,  and  the  vast  subsidies  which  his 
jrs  had  been  used  to  receive  from  them. 

This  design  once  admitted,  tinrid- 

mxut  dies  the  mystery  of  the  whole  conduct 

'°         of  tlie  emperour's  miniiiters  with  regard 

to  France.     As  soon  as  they  saw  the 

Ufr  of  thr  king  and  queen  of  France  no  longer  as 

they   lliouglit  in  danger,   they  entirely  changed 

▼or.  I,  S  p 


their  plan  with  regard  lo  the  French  nation.  I 
believe  that  the  chiefs  of  the  Revolution  (those 
who  led  the  constituting  assembly)  have  contrived, 
as  far  as  they  can  do  it.  to  give  the  empcrour 
satisfaction  on  this  head.  He  keeps  a  continual 
tone  and  posture  of  menace  lo  secure  this  his  only 
point.  But  it  must  be  observed,  that  he  all  along 
grounds  his  departure  from  the  engagement  at 
Pilnitz  to  the  princes,  on  the  will  and  actions  of 
the  kinff  and  the  majority  of  the  people,  without 
any  regard  to  the  natural  and  cunstilutional  orders 
of  the  stale,  or  to  tlie  opinions  of  the  whole  house 
of  Bourbon.  Though  it  is  manifestly  under  the 
constraint  of  imprisonment  and  the  fear  of  death, 
that  this  unhappy  man  has  been  guilty  of  all  those 
humilities  which  have  astonished  mankind,  (he 
advisers  of  tlie  emperour  will  consider  nothing  but 
the  physical  person  of  Louis,  which,  even  in  his 
present  degraded  and  infamous  state,  they  regard 
as  of  sufficient  authority  to  give  a  compleat  sanc- 
tion to  the  persecution  and  utter  ruin  of  all  his 
family,  and  of  every  per&on  who  has  shewn  any 
degree  of  attachment  or  fidelity  lo  him,  or  to  his 
cause  ;  as  well  as  competent  to  destroy  the  whole 
ancient  conslitution  and  frame  of  the  French  mo* 
narchy. 

The  present  policy,  tlierefore.  of  tlie  Austrian 
politicians  is  to  recover  despotism  through  demo- 
cracy :  or,  at  least,  at  any  expence,  every  where 
to  ruin  the  description  of  men  who  are  every  where 
the  objects  of  their  settled  and  systematick  aver- 
sion, but  more  especially  in  the  Netherlands. 
Compare  this  witli  the  emperour's  refusing  at  first 
all  intercourse  with  the  present  powers  in  France, 
with  his  endeavouring  to  ejicite  all  Europe  against 
them,  and  then,  his  not  only  withdrawing  all 
assistance  and  all  countenance  from  the  fugitives 
who  had  been  drawn  by  his  declarations  from  their 
houses,  situations,  and  military  commissions,  many 
even  from  the  means  of  their  very  existence,  but 
treating  them  with  every  sfjecies  of  insult  and 
outrage. 

Combining  this  unexampled  conduct  in  the  em- 
perour's advisers,  with  the  timidity  (operating  as 
perfidy)  of  the  king  of  France,  a  fatal  example  is 
held  out  to  all  subjects,  tending  to  *hcw  what  little" 
support,  or  even  countenance,  they  are  to  expect 
from  those  for  whom  their  principle  of  fidelity  may 
induce  them  to  i\f>k  life  and  fortune.  The  empe- 
rour's advisers  would  nni  liir  the  world  rescind  one 
of  the  acts  of  this  or  of  the  late  French  Assembly; 
nor  do  tliey  wish  any  thing  better  at  present  for 
their  master's  brother  of  France,  tlian  that  he 
should  really  be,  as  he  in  numin»lly,  at  the  head 
of  the  system  of  persecution  of  religion  and  good 
order,  and  of  all  de«criplion»  of  dignity,  natural 
and  instituted  ;  they  only  wish  all  this  done  with 
a  little  more  rmpcrt  to  the  king's  person,  and  wiih 
more  appeamncr  of  cnnsidrralinn  for  hia  new  nib- 
ordiniitr  office  ;  in  hopcv,  tiiat.  vielding  himKcIf, 
for  Uie  prcwnt,  lo  llw  perxms  who  have  effeclrrj 
tiiese  chances,  he  may  be  able  to  giunc  for  thf 
rest  hereaAer.  On  no  other  principles  ihim  thene, 
c«Q  the  conduct  of  tiie  couit  of  Vieii»*v  Nye.  'as^ 
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rounted  for.  Tliesubordinale  court  ofBriLssels  talks 

the  language  of  a  club  of  Feuillans  and  Jacobins. 

In  this  stale  of  general  rottenness 

^S''*      among  subjects,  and  of  delusion  and 

false  poUlioks  in  princes,  comes  a  new 

experiment.     Tl>e  king  of  France  is  in  the  hands 

of  the  chiefs  of  tlie  regicide  faction,  the  Barnaves, 

Lamellia,  Fayettcs,    Perigords,   Du ports,   Robts- 

pierres,  Camus's,  &c.  &c.  &c.     They  who  had 

imprisoned f  suspended,  and  conditionally  deposed 

I  him,  are  his  confidential  counsellors.  The  next 
desperate  of  the  tlesperate  rebels  i-all  ihemselves 

I  the  moderate  party.  They  are  tiie  chiefs  of  the 
first  assembly,  who  are  confederated  to  support 
their  power  during  llieir  suspension  from  the  pre- 
sent, and  to  govern  the  existent  body  with  as  so- 
vereign a  sway  as  they  had  done  tlie  last.  They 
have,  for  the  greater  part,  succeeded  ;  and  they 
have  many  advantages  towards  procuring  their 
Buccess  in  future.     Just  before  the  close  of  their 

[•regular  power,  they  bestowed  some  appearance  of 

[prerogatives  on  the  king,  which  in  their  first  plans 
they  had  refused  to  him;  particularly  the  mis- 
chievous, and,  in  his  situation,  dreadful,  preroga- 
tive of  a  Veto.  This  prerogative,  (which  they  hold 
as  their  bit  in  the  mouth  of  the  National  Assembly 
for  ihfc  lime  being,)  without  the  direct  assistance 
of  their  club,  it  was  impossible  for  the  king  to 
shew  even  the  desire  of  exerting  with  the  smallest 
effect ,  or  even  with  safely  to  his  person.  However, 
by  playing  through  tliis  Veto,  the  Assembly  against 
the  king,  and  the  king  against  the  Assembly,  tliey 
have  made  themselves  niaslers  of  both.  In  this 
situation,  having  destroyed  the  old  government  by 

ttlieir  sedition,  they  would  preserve  as  much  of 
order  as  is  necessary  for  the  support  of  their  own 
usurpation. 

French  amba*-  It  ts  believed  that  this,  by  far  the  worst 
s»iinr.  party  of  the  miscreants  of  France,  has 
received  direct  encouragement  from  the  counsel- 
lors who  betray  the  emperour.  Thus  strengthen- 
ed by  llie  possession  of  tlie  captive  king,  {now 
captive  in  his  jnind  as  well  as  in  body,)  and  by  a 
good  hope  of  the  emperour,  they  intend  to  send 
their  ministers  to  every  court  in  Europe  ;  having 
sent  before  them  such  a  denunciation  of  terrour 
and  superiority  to  every  nation  without  exception, 
as  has  no  example  in  the  diplomatick  world. 
Hitherto  the  ministers  to  foreign  courts  had  been 
of  the  appointment  of  the  sovereign  of  France 
previous  lo  the  Revnlution  ;  and,  eitlier  from  in- 
clination, duty,  or  decorum,  most  of  tliem  were 
conienied  with  a  merely  passive  obedience  to 
tlie  new  power.  At  present,  the  king,  being  en- 
tirely ill  the  hands  of  his  jailors,  and  his  mind 

[•broken  to  his  situation,  ca!i  send  none  but  tlie  en- 
thitsiast.s  of  the  system— men  framed  by  the  secret 
committee  of  the  Feuillans,  who  meet  in  the  liouse 
of  Madame  de  Stahl,  M.  Neckers  daughter.  Such 
is  every  man  whom  they  have  talked  of  sending 
hither,  These  ministers  will  be  so  many  spies  and 
incendiaries;  so  many  active  emissaries  of  demo- 
cracy. Their  houses  will  become  places  of  ren- 
dezvous here,  as  every  where  eUe,  and  centers  of 


cabal  for  whatever  is  mischievous  and  mligMUa 
this  country,  particularly  among  thoEe  ofrnk  mi 
fashion.  As  the  minister  of  the  Nationai  Aaeatrif 
will  be  admitted  at  Uiis  court,  at  least  vitli  b 
usual  rank,  and  as  entertainments  will  be  txtiuai- 
ly  given  and  received  by  the  king's  owu  mniiilBi 
any  attempt  to  discountenance  the  resort  of  o(ki 
people  to  that  minister  would  be  inefiectuii,  at 
indeed  absurd,  and  full  of  contradiction.  TW 
women  who  come  with  these  ambassftdon  at 
assist  in  fomenting  factions  amongst  ours,  «kiA 
cannot  fail  of  extending^  the  evil.  Sooe  of  iks 
1  hear  are  already  arrived.  There  is  do  dodi 
they  will  do  as  much  mischief  as  they  can. 

Whilst  the  puhlick  ministers  are  re-  cosxna  4 
ceived  under  the  general  law  of  the  ***** 
communication  between  nations,  the  corraepei^ 
ences  between  the  factious  clubs  in  France  oJ 
OUTS  will  be,  as  they  now  are,  kept  up : 
pretended  embassy  will  be  a  closer,  more 
and  more  effectual  link  between  the 
the  new  system  on  both  sides  of  the  watfr.  I  h 
not  mean  that  these  Anglo-Gallick  club  • 
London,  Manchester,  &c.  are  not  dut^tsm* 
a  high  degree.  The  appointment  of  f< 
niversaries  has  ever  in  the  sense  of 
been  held  the  best  method  of  keepbg 
spirit  of  any  institution.  We  have  one 
in  London ;  and  at  tlie  last  of  th««a,  tkl  4 
the  1 4th  of  July,  the  strong^  dtscoanteoaat4( 
government,  the  unfavourable  time  of 
and  the  then  uncertainty  of  the  disi 
foreign  powers,  did  not  hinder  tlie 
at  least  nine  hundred  people,  with 
on  tlieir  backs,  who  could  afibrd  tu  pay 
guinea  a  head  lo  shew  their  zeal  for  iluii<< 
ciples.  Tliey  were  with  great  dn 
possible  address,  hindered  from  in \u,,,^  ....  1 
ambassador.  His  real  indisposition, 
fear  of  offending  any  party,  sent  him  out  ofl 
But  when  our  court  shall  have  rccognisrd 
vemment  in  France,  founded  on  tW  pi 
announced  in  Montmorin's  letter,  how 
French  ambassador  be  frowned  upon  foru 
ance  on  those  meetings,  wherein  llie 
ment  of  the  government  he  repreaents  ■ 
brated  *.  An  event  happened  a  few  di" 
which  in  many  particulars  was  veiy 
yet,  even  from  tJie  ridicule  and  abnnUiy 
proceedings,  it  marks  the  mot^ 
spirit  of  the  French  Assembly.  I 
ceptton  they  have  given  to  the  KKtb-i 
liance.  This,  though  the  delirmm  oif 
drunken  alehouse  club,  they  havr  n«ibl: 
nounced  as  a  formal  alliance  with  the 
I  England,  as  such  ordered  it  to  he  nn 
their  king,  and  to  be  puhliahed  in  trtts  f^ 
vince  in  France.  This  leads  more  dorrtlr.  a^ 
wiiii  much  greater  force,  than  aav  ttae^^ 
with  a  regular  and  rational  aimeaTancc,  t»  B* 
very  material  considerations,  rust,  it  ^^ 
they  arc  of  opinion  that  the  curr^fit 
English  have  the  greatest  tottucticc  aa  iW 
of  the  people  in  France,  and  mjcicd  of 
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people  in  Europe,  since  they  catch  with  such  asto- 
nishing eagerness  at  every  the  ino£t  triHin^  shew 
of  such  opinions  in  iheir  favour.     Next,  and  whnt 

SifieaTS  to  me  to  l>e  full  as  important,  it  shows 
at  tliey  are  willing?  pubUckly  to  countenance  and 
even  to  adopt  every  factious  conspiracy  that  ran 
be  formed  in  this  nation,  however  low  and  base 
rn  itsi'lf,  ill  order  to  excite  in  the  most  miserable 
wretches  here  an  idea  of  their  own   sovereig^n  im- 
Dortance,  and  to  encourage  them  to  look  up  to 
Frtncc,  whenever  they  may  he  matured  into  sonie- 
thint;^  of  more  force,  for  assistance  in  the  subversion 
of  iJieir  domestick  government.     This  address  of 
the  akiiouse  club  was  actually  proposed  and  ac- 
cepted by  the  Assembly  as  an  alliance.   Tlie  proce- 
t^re  was  in   my  opmion  a  high  misdemeanour  in 
llfaose  who  acted  thus  in  England,  if  they  were  not 
very  low  and  so  very  base,  lliat  no  acts  of  theirs 
n  be  called  high,  even   as  a  description  of  cri- 
lality ;  and  tlie  Assembly,  in  accepting,  pro- 
iiing,  and  pubiishtng  this  forged  alliance,  has 
guilty  of  a  plain  aggression,  which  would 
ify  our  court  in  demanding  a  direct  disavowal, 
ir  policy  should  not  lead  ns  to  wink  at  it. 
Whilst  1  look  over  tliis  paper  to  have  it  copied, 
lee  a  manifesto  of  the  Assembly,  as  a  preliminary 
a  declaration  of  war  against  the  German  princes 
\  the  Rhine.     This  manifesto  contains  the  whole 
•ubstancc  of  the  French   politicks  with  regard  to 
states.     They  have  ordered  it  to  be  circu- 
amongst  the  people  in  every  country  of  Eu- 
sven  previously  to  its  acceptance  by  the 
:,  and  his  new  privy  council,  the  club  of  the 
illans.     Therefore,  as  a  summary  of  their  po- 
;y  avowed  by  themselves,  let  us  consider  some 
%of  the  circumstances  attending  that  piece,  as  well 
the  spirit  and  temper  of  ttie  piece  itself. 

iiton  '*  ^^  preceded  by  a  speech  from 

tt>*       Brissot,  full  of  unexampled  insolence 

ipcrou  towards  all    the   sovereign   states  of 

»any,  if  not  of  Europe.     The  Assembly,  to 

their  satisfaction  in  tlie  sentiments  which 

itained,  ordered  it  to  be  printed.  This  Brissot 

been  in  the  lowest  and  basest  employ  under 

ieposed  monarchy  :  a  sort  of  thief-taker,  or 

.of  police;  in  which  character  he  acted  after 

manner  of  persons  in  that  description.     Ke 

hern  employed  by  his  master,  the  lieutenant 

lice,  for  a  considerable  time  in  London,  in 

same  or   some  such    honourable  occupation. 

Revolution,  which  has  brought  forward  all 

of  that  kind,  raised  him.  with  others  of  a 

lar  class  and  dis{)osilion«  to  fame  and  eroi- 

rncc.    On  the  Revolution  he  became  a  publisher 

in  infamous  newspaper,  which  he  stil!  continues. 

is  charged,  and  1   believe  justly,  as  the  first 

of  the  troubles  in  Hi»paniola.     There  is  no 

tedncM,  if  I  am  rightly  informed,  in  which  he 

rot   versed,  and  of  which  he  is  not  perfectly 

ipahlu.     His  quality  of  news  writer,  now  an  em- 

»yment  of  the  first  dignity  in  France,  and  his 

ictices  and  principles,  procured  his  election  into 

I  Assembly,  where  he  is  one  of  tlie  leading  mem- 

M.  Condorcet  produced  on  the  same  day 

2  p  2 
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a  draft  of  a  declaration  to  the  king,  which  the 
Assembly  published  before  it  was  presented. 

Condorcet  (though  no  marquis,  as  he  styled 
himself  before  the  Revolution)  is  a  man  of  another 
sort  of  birth,  fashion,  aid  occupation  from  Bris- 
sot ;  but  in  every  principle,  and  every  disposition 
to  the  lowest  as  well  as  the  highest  and  most  de- 
termined villanies,  fully  his  equal.  He  seconds 
Brissot  m  the  Assembly,  and  is  at  once  his  coad- 
jutor and  his  rival  in  a  newspaper,  which,  in  his 
own  name  and  as  successor  to  M.  Garat,  a  mem- 
ber also  of  the  Assembly,  he  has  just  set  up  in  that 
empire  of  Gazettes.  Condorcet  was  chosen  to 
draw  the  first  decliration  presented  by  tlie  Assem- 
bly to  the  king,  as  a  threat  to  the  elector  of 
Treves,  and  the  other  provinces  on  the  Rhine.  In 
that  piece,  in  which  botli  Feuillans  and  Jacobins 
concurred,  tliey  declared  pubUckly,  and  most 
proudly  and  insolently,  the  principle  on  which 
they  mean  to  proceed  in  their  future  disputes  with 
any  of  the  sovereigns  of  Europe;  for  they  say, 
**  that  it  is  not  with  fire  and  sword  they  mean  to 
"  attack  their  territories,  but  by  what  will  be 
*•'  more  dreadful  to  them,  the  introduction  of 
"  liberty," — I  have  not  the  paper  by  me  to  give 
the  exact  words — but  I  believe  they  are  nearly  as 
I  state  them.  Dreadful  indeed  will  be  their  hosti- 
lity, if  they  should  be  able  to  carry  it  on  according 
to  the  example  of  their  modes  of  introducing 
liberty.  They  have  shewn  a  perfect  model  of  their 
whole  design,  very  complete,  though  in  little. 
This  gang  of  murderers  and  savages  have  wholly 
laid  waste  and  utterly  ruined  the  beautiful  and 
happy  country  of  the  Comtat  Venaiffin  and  the 
city  of  Avignon.  This  cruel  and  treacherous  out- 
rage the  sovereigns  of  Europe,  in  my  opinion,  with 
a  great  mistake  of  their  honour  and  interest, 
have  permitted,  even  without  a  remonstrance,  to 
be  carried  to  the  desired  point,  on  the  principles 
on  which  they  are  now  themselves  threatened  in 
their  own  states;  and  this,  because,  according  to  the 
poor  and  narrow  spirit  now  in  fashion,  their  brother 
sovereign,  whose  subjects  have  been  thus  traitor- 
ously and  inhumanly  treated  in  violation  of  the  law 
of  nature  and  of  nations,  has  a  name  somewhat  dif- 
ferent from  theirs,  and  instead  of  being  styled  king, 
or  duke,  or  landgrave,  is  usually  called  pope. 

The  electors  of  Treves  and  Mentz  sut«ortix' 
were  frightened  with  the  menace  of  a  «np'«- 
similar  mode  of  war.  The  Assembly,  however,  not 
thinking  that  the  electors  of  Treves  and  Mentz 
had  done  enough  under  their  first  terrour.  have 
again  brought  forward  Condorcet,  preceded  by 
Brissot,  as  I  have  just  stated.  The  declaration, 
which  they  have  ordered  now  to  be  circulated  in 
all  countries,  is  in  substance  the  same  as  the  firi<^t, 
but  still  more  insolent,  because  more  full  of  detail. 
Tht-re  they  have  tlie  impudence  to  slate  that 
they  aim  at  no  conquest ;  insinuating  that  all  the 
tild,  lawful  powers  of  the  world  had  each  made  a 
constantt  open  profession  of  a  desi^  of  subduing 
bis  neighbour*.  Ttiey  add,  that  if  ihcy  are  pro- 
voked, their  war  will  be  directed  only  aga\wkvvwatft 
who  assume  to  be  masters.     But  to  i.V»«-  'V««\^*' 
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they  will  brinn:  peace,  law,  liberty,  &c.  &c.  There 
is  not  the  least  liint  Uiat  tliey  consider  those  whom 
they  call  persons  "  (issumirirf  to  he  masters,"  to 
be  the  lawful  government  of  their  country,  or 
persons  to  be  treated  witin  the  least  management, 
or  res|>ect.  They  regard  them  as  usurpers  and 
enslavers  of  the  people.  If  I  do  not  mistake 
they  are  described  by  the  name  of  tyrants  in  Con- 
dorcet's  firet  draft.  I  am  sure  they  are  so  in  Bris- 
Bot's  speech,  ordered  by  the  Assembly  to  be  printed 
at  the  same  lime  and  for  the  same  purposes.  The 
whole  is  in  tlie  same  strain,  full  of  false  pliilosophy 
and  false  rlietorick,  both  however  calculated  to 
captivate  and  influence  the  vulgar  mind,  and  to 
excite  sedition  in  the  countries  in  which  it  is  or- 
dered to  be  circulated.  Iindeed  it  is  such,  that  if 
any  of  the  lawful,  acknowledged  sovereigns  of 
Europe  had  publickly  ordered  such  a  manifesto  to 
be  circulated  in  the  dominions  of  another,  the  am- 
[bassador  of  that  jiower  would  instantly  be  ordered 
to  quit  every  court  xvithout  an  audience. 
Effect  of  fcar  ^^  powers  of  Europe  have  a  pre- 
on  the  iioTc-  text  for  concealing  their  fears,  bv  sav- 
rrign  powers.     .       .1    .  .i  ■    i  •        ^      '  j  / 

mg  tlial  tins  language  is  not  used  by 

the  king:  though  they  well  know  that  there  is  in 
eflect  no  such  |wrson,  that  the  Assembly  is  in  re- 
ality, and  by  that  king  is  acknowledged  to  be,  the 

*  master  ;  that  wliat  he  docs  is  but  matter  of  foretia- 
lity,  and  tljat  he  can  neither  cause  nnr  hinder,  ac- 
celerate nor  retard,  any  measure  whatsoever,  nor 
add  to  nor  Roften  the  manifesto  which  the  As- 
sembly h;is  directed  to  be  published,  with  the  de- 
clared purpose  of  exciting  mutiny  and   rebellion 

'  in  the  several  countries  governed  by  these  powers. 
By  the  generality  also  of  the  menaces  contained  in 
this  paper  (though  infinitely  aggravating  the  out- 
rage) they  hope  to  remove  from  each  |X)wer  sepa- 
rately the  idea  of  a  distinct  affront.  The  persons 
first  pointed  at  by  the  menace  are  certainly  the 
princes  of  Germany,  who  harbour  the  persecuted 
liouse  of  Bourbon  and  the  nobility  of  France; 
the  declaration,,  however,  is  general,  and  goes 
to  every  state  with. which  they  may  have  a  cause 
of  quarrel.  But  the  terrour  of  France  has  fallen 
upon  all  nalionii.  A  few  months  since  all  sove- 
reigns seemed  disposed  to  unite  against  her;  at 
present  they  ail  seem  to  combine  in  her  favour. 
At  no  period  has  the  power  of  France  ever  ap- 
peared vfilh  so  formidable  an  aspect.  In  parti- 
cular the  liberties  of  the  empire  can  have  nothing 
more  than  an  existence  the  most  tottering  and 
precarious,  whilst  France  exists  with  a  great  power 
of  fomenting  rebellion,  and  the  greatest  in  the 
weakest ;  but  with  neither  jjower  nor  dispsition 
to  support  the  smaller  states  in  their  independ- 
ence against  the  attempts  of  the  more  powerful. 

I  wind  up  all  in  a  full  conviction  within  my 
own  breast,  and  the  substance  of  which  1  must  re- 
peat over  and  over  again,  that  the  stale  of  France 
w  tlie  first  consideration  in  the  politicks  of  Rurope, 
and  of  each  stale,  externally  as  well  as  internally 

l^onsidered. 

Most  of  the  topicks  I  have  used  are  drawn  from 
fear   and   apprehension.     Topicks   derived    from 


fear  or  addressed  to  it  are,  I  well  knofv^  of  do^ 
ful  appearance.     To  be  sure,  hope  it  in  ecootl^ 
incitement  to  action.      Alarm  aooM  men — Toa4 
not  drive  them  to  provide  for  their  aecuritj;  ^| 
put  tliem  to  a  stand;   you  induce  ibem.  nitk| 
take  measures  to  prevent  the  approach  of  1 
but  to  remove  so  unpleasant  ao  idea  fr 
minds  ;  you  persuade  them  to  remain  ai  il 
from  a  new  fear  that  tlieir  activity  may 
the  apprehended  mischief  before  its  time.    P 
fess  freely  that  this  evil  sometimes  happens  framv  I 
overdone  precaution  ;   but  it  is  when  the  uteajua  ' 
are  rash,  ill  chosen,  or  ill  combined,  andtheeSidlj 
rather  of  blind  terrour  than  of  enlightened-l 
sight.     But  the  few  to  whom  I  wish  to  $ul 
thoughts  are  of  a  character  which  will  en»lib( 
to  see  danger  without  astonishment,  and  to  | 
against  it  without  perplexity. 

To  what  lengths  this  method  of  circulating  1 
tinous  manifestoes,  and  of  keeping' 
sedition  in  every  court  under  the  name  of ; 
sadors,  to  propagate  the  same  pnodpfat  aij 
to  follow  the  practices,  will  g;o,  amd  bov 
they  will  operate,  it  is  hard  to  saj — ba(g|»aij 
will — more  or  less  rapidly,  according'  to 
and  to  the  humour  of  the  time.  The 
naced  with  the  revolt  of  their  subjects, 'at 
time  that  they  have  obsequiously  obeyed 
reign  mandate  of  the  new  Roman  senate,' 
received  with  distinction,  in  a  publick 
ambassadors  from  those  who  in  the  aune 
circulated  the  manifesto  of  sedition  in 
minions.  This  was  the  only  thing  viuiting| 
degradation  and  disgrace  of  the  GermaaidEl 

The  ambassadors  from  the  riirhu  of 
their  admission  into  the  diplomatick  sTB(em,iyi 
to  be  a  new  icra  in  this  business.      It  vtUhK6| 
most  important  step  yet  taken  to  affect  iW) 
cnce  of  sovereigns,  and  the   higher  cIbb 
— I  do  not  mean  to  exclude  its  eSecU 
classes — but  the  first  blow  is  aimed  at 
prominent  parts  in  the  ancient  order  of  I 

What  is  to  be  done  ? 

It  would  be  presumption  in  ine  to  doi 
to  make  a  case.  Many  things  occur.  Bat  Mll^  \ 
like  all  political' measures,  depend  OB 
tempers,  means,  and  external  circi 
all  their  effect,  not  being  well  assurttd  of  i 
do  not  know  how  to  let  loose  any 
mine  on  the  subject.  The  evil  is  «iatcd, 
opinion,  as  it  exists.  The  remedy  murt  \»[ 
power,  wisdom,  and  information,  I  lioptr.tfaJ 
united  witli  good  intentions  than  they  ran  ' 
me.  I  have  done  witli  this  subject,  I  belien;! 
ever.  It  has  given  mc  many  anxioos  w 
for  the  two  last  years.  If  a  great  diar* 
made  in  human  affairs,  the  minds  of  bu^ 
titted  to  it,  the  general  opinions  and  f« 
draw  tliat  way.  Every  fear,  every  bocM, 
ward  it ;  and  then  d)ey*  who  persist  la  c 
this  mighty  current  in  human  affain,  wil)  a^fi* 
rather  to  resist  the  decrees  of  PnwiAmu  ^A 
than  the  mere  designs  of  men.  then  will  •*  ^ 
resolute  and  firm,  but  pervcrae  and  ubttiaair 
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lAT  France  by   its  mere  geog;raphical  posi- 

indcpendenlly  of  every  other  circumstance, 

.  affect  every  state  of  Europe  ;   some  of  thera 

fly,  all  of  thera  through  mediums  not 

ate. 

he  standi no'  policy  of  this  kinpjdom  ever 
m  been  to  watch  over  the  external  proceedings 
ICC,  (whatever  form  the  interionr  government 
It  kingdom  might  take,)  and  to  prevent  the 
ision  of  its  dominion,  or  its  ruling  influence, 
f  other  Ktates. 

It  there  is  nothing  in  the  present  internal 

I  of  tilings  in  France,  wliich  alters  the  national 

'  with  regard  to  the  exteriour  relations  of  that 

bere  are,  on  the  conlrnry,  many  things  in 
jal  circumstances  of  France,  (and  perhaps 
w  country  too,)  which  tend  to  fortify  the 
>les  of  that  fundamental  policy ;  and  which 
ler  the  active  assertion  of  lliose  principles  more 
ing  at  tikis  than  nt  any  former  time. 
lat,  by  a  change  effected  in  about  tliree  weeks, 
has  been  Able  to  penetrate  into  the  heart  of 
lany ;  to  make  an  absolute  conquest  of  Savoy ; 
iftcc  an  immediate  invasion  of  tlie  Nether- 
and  to  awe  and  overl>ear  the  whole  Hel- 
body,  whieli  is  in  a  most  perilous  situation. 
g^Ht  aristocrat ick  cantons  having,  perhaps, 
'^i\uch  or  more  to  dread  from  their  own  people 
loni  thi.y  arm,  but  do  not  choose  or  dare  to  em- 
9y,  as  from  the  foreign  enemy,  which  against  all 
lick  faith  has  butchered  their  troops,  serving 
ily  in  France.  To  tliis  picture  it  is  hardly 
>fy  tn  add  the  means  by  which  France  has 
enabled  to  effect  all  this,  namely,  the  appa- 
ly  entire  destruction  of  (me  of  the  largest,  and 
linly  the  highest  disw-iijlincd  and  best  apjwint- 
ly  ever  seen,  heu«Jtd  by  tlie  firrtt  military 
igti  in  Rurop-,  with  a  captain  under  him  of 
^greatest  renown;  and  ihat  witliout  a  blow 
I  or  received  on  any  side.     This  state  of  things 


seems  to  me,  even   if  it  went  no  further,  truly 
serious. 

Circumstances  have  enabled  France  to  do  all 
this  by  land.  On  the  otlier  element  she  has  begun 
to  exert  herself;  and  she  must  succeed  in  her  de- 
signs, if  enemies  very  different  from  those  she  has 
hitherto  had  to  encounter  do  not  resist  her. 

She  has  fitted  out  a  naval  force,  now  actually  at 
sea,  by  which  she  is  enabled  to  give  law  to  the 
whole  Mediterranean.  It  is  known  as  a  fact  (and 
if  not  so  known,  it  is  in  the  nature  of  things  highly 
probable)  that  she  prof^ioses  the  ravage  of  the  Ec- 
clesiastical state,  and  the  pillage  of  Rome,  as  her 
first  object ;  that  next  she  means  to  bombard 
Naples ;  to  awe,  to  humble,  and  thus  to  command, 
all  Italy — to  force  it  to  a  nominal  neutrality,  but  to 
a  real  dependence — to  compel  the  Italian  princes 
and  republic ks  to  admit  the  free  entrance  of  the 
French  commerce,  an  owt\  intercourse,  and,  the 
sure  concomitant  of  tliat  mtercourse,  llie  affiliated 
societies,  in  a  manner  similar  to  those  she  has 
established  at  Avignon,  the  Comtat,  Chamberry, 
London,  Manchester,  Ax.  &c.  which  are  so  manv 
colonies  planted  in  all  these  countries,  for  extend- 
ing the  influence,  and  securing  the  dominion,  of 
the  French  republick. 

That  ihi-re  never  has  been  hitherto  a  period  in 
which  tliiit  kingdom  would  have  suffered  a  French 
fleet  to  domineer  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  to 
force  Itai.v  to  submit  to  such  terms  as  France 
would  think  fit  to  impose — to  say  nothing  of  what 
has  been  done  upon  land  in  support  of  the  same 
system.  The  great  object  for  winch  we  prrserved 
Minorca,  whilst  we  could  ke<*p  it,  and  ibr  which 
wc  still  retain  Gibraltar,  both  at  a  great  expcnce, 
was,  and  is,  to  pre^vent  the  predominance  of  rrauoai 
over  the  Mediterranean. 

Thus  far  as  to  the  certain  and  immediate 
of  that  armament  upon  tJjc  Italian  states.     Tlic 
probable  effect  which  that  armament,  at>&^&Mb<:i^»KX 
armaments  preparing  at  Toulon,  ancV   o^icmx '^w*^'. 
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may  have  upon  Spain,  on  tiie  side  of  tlie  Mediter- 
ranean, is  worthy  of  the  serious  attention  of  the 
British  councila. 

That  it  is  most  probable,  we  may  say,  in  a  man- 
ner certain,  that  if  tliere  shouUl  be  a  rupture  be- 
tween France  and  Spain,  France  will  not  confine 
her  offensive  piratical  operations  against  Spain  to 
her  efforts  in  the  Mediterranean ;  on  which  aide, 
however, she  may  grievously  affect  Spain, especially 
if  she  excites  Morocco  and  Algiers,  which  undoubt- 
edly she  will,  to  fall  upon  that  power. 

That  she  will  fit  out  armaments  upon  the  ocean, 
by  which  the  flota  itself  may  be  intercepted,  and 
thus  the  treasures  of  all  Europe^  as  well  as  the 
largest  and  surest  resources  of  the  Spanish  mo- 
narchy, may  be  conveyed  into  France,  and  be- 
come powerful  instruments  for  tlie  annoyance  of 
all  her  neighbours. 

That  she  makes  no  secret  of  her  designs. 

That,  if  the  inward  and  outward  bound  flota 
should  escape,  still  France  has  more  and  better 
means  of  dissevering  many  of  the  provinces  in  the 
West  and  East  Indies  from  the  state  of  Spain,  than 
Holland  had  when  she  succeeded  in  die  same  at- 
tempt. Tiie  French  marine  resembles  not  a  little 
the  old  armaments  of  the  Flibustiers,  which  about 
a  century  back,  in  conjunction  witli  pirates  of  our 
nation,  brought  such  calamities  upon  the  Spanish 
colonies.  They  differ  only  in  this,  that  the  present 
piratical  force  is,  out  of  all  measure  and  compari- 
son, greater;  one  hundred  and  fifty  ships  of  the  Ime, 
and  frigates,  being  ready  built,  most- of  them  in  a 
manner  new,  and  all  applicable  in  different  ways  to 
that  service.  Privateers  and  Moorish  corsaires 
possess  not  the  best  seamanship,  and  very  little 
discipline,  and  indeed  can  make  no  figure  in  regu- 
lar service,  but  in  desperate  adventures,  and  ani- 
mated with  a  lust  of  plunder,  they  are  truly  for- 
midable. 

That  tlie  land  forces  of  France  are  well  adapted 
to  concur  with  their  marine  in  conjunct  expedi- 
tions of  this  nature.  In  such  expeditions >  enter- 
prise supplies  the  want  of  discipline,  and  perhaps 
more  than  supplies  it.  Both  for  this,  and  for  oUier 
service,  (however  contemptible  their  military  is  in 
Other  respects,)  one  arm  is  extremely  good,  the  en- 
gineering and  artillery  branch.  The  old  officer 
corps  in  both  being  composed  for  the  greater  part 
of  those  who  were  not  gentlemen,  or  gentlemen 
newly  such,  few  have  abandoned  the  service,  and 
the  men  are  veterans  well  enough  disciplined,  and 
very  expert.  In  this  piratical  way  tliey  must  make 
war  with  good  advantage.  They  must  do  so, 
even  on  the  side  of  Flanders,  either  offensively 
or  defensively.  This  shews  the  difference  between 
the  policy  of  Ix>uis  the  XlVth,  who  built  a  wait 
of  brass  about  his  kingdom ;  and  ttiat  of  Joseph 
the  Second,  who  premeditately  uncovered  his 
whole  frontier. 

That  Spain,  from  the  actual  and  unexpected 
prevalence  of  French  power,  is  in  a  most  perilous 
situation ;  perfectly  dependent  on  the  mercy  of 
that  republick .  If  Austria  is  broken,  or  even  hum- 
bled, she  will  not  dare  to  dispute  its  mandates. 


In  tlie  present  state  of  things,  ««  bnc  oodiif 
at  all  to  dread  from  the  power  of  Spain  by  m.v 
by  land,  or  from  any  rivairy  in  commerrc. 

That  wc  have  much  to  dread  from  ihecaonnai 
into  which  Spain  may  be  forced. 

From  thecircumstinces  of  her  territorial  puag^ 
sions,  of  her  resources,  and  the  whole  of  Iter  aW 
and  political  state,  we  may  be  autbonxed  Mfeh, 
and  with  undoubted  confidence,  to  aifirm,  dbt 

Spain  is  not  a  substantive  power : 

That  she  must  lean  on  France,  or  on  Eb(eIh4 

That  it  is  as  much  for  the  interest  of  Gttf 
Britain  to  prevent  the  predominancy  of  a  FnaA 
interest  in  that  kingdom,  as  if  Spain  wen  &  |» 
vince  of  the  Crown  of  Grea^  Britain*  or  a  iM 
actually  dependent  on  it ;  full  as  much  so 
Portugal  was  reputed  to  be.  This  b  a  de 
of  much  greater  value  :  and  its  dcslmcljo 
being  carried  to  any  other  dependency,  of 
more  serious  misfortune. 

One  of  these  two  things  must  Itappen :  Bdir 
Spain  must  submit  to  circumstances,  ind  till 
such  conditions  as  France  will  impose 
must  engage  in  hostilities  along  with  the 
and  the  king  of  Sardinia. 

1  f  Spain  should  be  forced  or  awed  into  a 
with  the  republick  of  France,  she  must 
ports  and  her  commerce,  as  well  as  the  I 
munication  for  the  French  tabourets,  «bo  Mi 
accustomed  annually  to  gather  in  the  banM  ■ 
Spain.  Indeed  she  must  grant  a  free  coaa# 
cation  for  travellers  and  traders  thmogk  kr 
whole  country.  In  that  case  it  is  not  caujKtieL 
it  is  certain,  the  clubs  will  give  law  in 
vinces  ;  Bourgoing,  or  some  such  misci 
give  law  at  Madrid. 

In  this  England  may  acquiesce  if  she 
and  France  will  conclude  a  triumphant 
Spain  under  her  absolute  dependence,  witb  « 
highway  into  that,  and  into  every  state  of  Gv^ 
She  actually  invites  Great  Britain  to  divide  «nlUt 
the  spoils  of  the  new  world,  and  to  make  a 
tion  of  the  Spanish  monarchy.  Clearly  ili* 
to  do  so,  than  to  suffer  France  to  potJi 
spoils  and  that  territory  alone  :    which, 
doubt,  unresisted  by  us,  she  is  altogetber 
as  she  is  willing,  to  do, 

Tliis  plan  is  proposed  by  the  French,  i» 
in  which  they  propose  all  their  plans ;  aad 
only  way  in  which  indeed  they  can  propoK 
where  tliere  is  no  regular  communicatioe 
His  Majesty  and  tlieir  Republick. 

What  they  propose  is  a  plan,  \\iga  pi^^ 
to  resist  their  predatory  project.  To  i  luwii  ^*lti 
and  to  suffer  them  to  muke  their  own  tmeof  asMl 
power  before  our  face,  so  as  to  awe  nod  H^ 
Spain  into  a  submissive  peace,  or  to  dme 
a  ruinous  war,  witliout  any  measuie  on  M 
I  fear  is  no  plan  at  all.  * 

However,  if  the   plan  of  oo-oocialiai 
France  desires,  and  which  her  aflSUaled  ■ 
here  ardently  wish  and  are  constantly 
should  not  be  adopted .  and  the  war  bat 
cmperour  and  France  should  cootkiaa,  I 


not  at  all  likely  that  Spain  should  not  be  drawn 
into  tlie  quarrel.  In  that  case,  die  neutrality  of 
Cogland  will  be  a  thing  absolutely  impossible. 
The  time  only  is  the  subjecl  of  deliberation. 

Then  the  question  will  be,  whether  we  are  to 
defer  putting  ourselves  into  a  posture  for  the  com- 
non  defence,  either  by  armament,  or  negociation, 
or  both,  until  Spain  i»  actually  attacked  ;  that  is, 
whether  our  court  will  take  a  decided  part  for 
•Spaon,  whilst  Spain,  on  her  side,  is  yet  in  a  condi- 
lioa  to  act  with  whatever  degree  of  vigour  she  may 
fcare  ;  whilst  that  vigour  is  yet  unexhausted  ;  or 
irheti)er  we  shall  connect  ourselves  with  her 
broken  fortunes;  after  she  shall  have  received 
ttaterial  blows,  and  when  we  shall  have  the  whole 
llovr  lengtli  of  that  always  unwieldy,  and  ill  con- 
Iructed,  and  llien  wounded  and  crippled  body, 
0  drikg  afler  us,  rather  than  to  aid  us.  Whilst 
pr  disposition  is  uncertain,  Spain  will  not  dare 
^  put  herself  in  such  a  state  of  defence  as  will 
laJcc  her  hostility  formidable,  or  her  neutrality 
sspcctable. 

If  the  decision  is  such  as  tlie  solution  of  this 
oestion  (I  take  it  to  be  the  true  question)  con- 
uotA  to — no  time  is  to  be  lost.  But  the  measures, 
lough  prompt,  ought  not  lobe  rash  and  indigested. 
liey  ought  to  be  well  chosen,  well  combined,  and 
'eU  pursued.  The  system  must  be  general ;  but 
■  be  executed,  not  successively,  or  witli  in- 
■  'loa,  but  all  together  nnoflatu,  in  one  melt- 
»g^,  and  one  mould. 

^For  this  purpose,  we  must  put  Europe  before 
^Mvhich  plainly  is,  just  now,  in  all  it<i  parts,  in 
^Rate  of  dismay,  derangement,  and  confusion  ; 
XlfAt  very  possibly  amongst  all  its  sovereigns,  full 
Taecret  heart-burnihg,  distrust,  and  mutual  accu- 
Ition.  Perhaps  it  may  labour  under  worse  evils. 
bexe  ia  no  vigour  any  where,  except  the  dislem- 
pred  vigour  and  energy  of  France.  That  coun- 
|v  bas  but  too  much  life  in  it,  when  every  thing 
foand  Is  so  disp<^)sed  to  tameness  and  languor. 
Ise  very  vices  of  the  French  system  at  home  tend 
^  §^ve  force  to  foreign  exertions.  The  generals 
\mMt  join  the  armies.  They  must  lead  tJiem  to 
■t/er|inse,  or  they  are  likely  to  perish  by  their 
pUMis<  Thus,  without  law  or  government  of  her 
Mm,  France  gives  law  to  all  the  governments  in 
Europe. 

*I*hiB  great  mas«  of  pohtical  matter  must  have 
een  always  under  the  views  of  thinkers  for  the 
ubtick,  whether  they  act  in  officeor  not.  Amongst 
rents,  even  iJie  late  calamitous  events  were  in 
be  book  of  contingency.  Of  course,  they  must 
iUve  been  in  design,  at  least,  provided  for.  A  plan, 
rlaicb  takes  in  as  many  as  possible  of  tlie  states 
oncerned,  will  ratlier  tend  to  facilitate  and  simplify 
rational  scheme  for  preserving  Spain,  (if  that  were  . 
ar  sole,  as  I  tliirik  it  ought  to  be  our  principal, 
iHeci,)  than  to  delay  and  perplex  it. 

If   we  should    think    that   a    provident  policy 
■flviMp*  now  more  tlian  provident,  urgent   and 

mry)  should  lead  us  to  act,  we  cannot  lake 

ores  as  if  nothing  had  been  done.    We  must 
tbe  faults,  if  any,  which  have  conducted  to 
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the  present  misfortune-s ;  not  for  tlie  sake  of  cri- 
ticism, military  or  political,  or  from  the  common 
motives  of  blaming  persons  und  counsels  which 
have  not  been  successful ;  but  in  order,  if  wccan, 
to  administer  some  remedy  to  tiiese  disasters,  by 
the  adoption  of  plans  more  bottomed  in  principle, 
and  built  on  with  more  discretion.  Mistakes  may 
be  lessons. 

There  seem  indeed  to  have  been  several  mistakes 
in  the  political  principles  on  which  the  war  was 
entered  into,  as  well  as  in  the  plans  upon  which  it 
was  conducted  ;  some  of  them  very  fundamental, 
and  not  only  visibly,  but,  i  may  say,  palpably, 
erroneous ;  and  I  think  him  to  have  le^  than  the 
discernment  of  a  very  ordinary  statesman,  who 
could  not  foresee,  from  the  %'ery  beginning,  un- 
pleasant consequences  from  those  plans,  though 
not  the  unparalleled  disgraces  and  disasters  which 
really  did  attend  them  :  for  they  were,  botli  prin- 
ciples and  measures,  wholly  new  and  out  of  tlie 
common  course,  without  any  thing  apparently 
very  grand  in  the  conception,  to  justify  this  total 
departure  from  all  rule. 

For,  iti  the  first  place,  the  united  sovereigns 
very  much  injured  their  cause  by  admitting,  tliat 
they  had  nothing  to  do  ,with  tlie  interiour  ar- 
rangements of  France ;  in  contradiction  to  the 
whole  teuour  of  the  publick  law  of  Europe,  and 
to  the  correspondent  practice  of  all  its  states,  from 
tfie  time  we  have  any  history  of  them.  In  this 
particular,  the  two  German  courts  seem  to  have 
as  little  consulted  the  publicists  of  Germany,  as 
their  own  true  interests,  and  tliosc  of  all  the  so- 
vereigns of  Germany  and  Europe.  This  admis- 
sion of  a  false  principle  in  tlie  law  of  nations 
brought  them  into  an  apparent  contradiction,  when 
they  insisted  on  the  re-establishment  of  the  royal 
authority  in  France.  But  tliis  confused  and  con- 
tradictory proceeding  gave  rise  to  a  practical 
errour  of  worse  consequence.  It  was  derived 
from  one  and  die  same  root ;  namely,  tliat  the 
person  of  the  monarch  of  France  was  every  tiling  ; 
and  the  monarchy,  and  the  intermediate  orders  of 
tlie  state,  by  which  the  monarchy  was  upheld, 
were  nothing.  So  tliat  if  the  united  potentates 
had  succeeded  so  far,  as  to  re-establish  the  autho- 
rity of  that  king,  and  that  he  should  l>e  so  ill- 
advised  as  to  confirm  all  the  confiscations,  and  to 
recognise  as  a  lawful  body,  and  to  class  himself 
with  that  rabble  of  murderers,  (and  there  wanted 
not  persons  who  would  so  have  advised  him.)  there 
was  nothing  in  llie  principle  or  in  tlie  proceed- 
ing of  the  united  powers,  to  prevent  such  an  ar- 
rangement. 

An  expedition  to  free  a  brother  sovereign  from 
prison  was  undoubtedly  a  generous  and  chival- 
rous undertaking.  But  the  spirit  and  generosity 
would  not  have  been  less,  if  the  policy  had  liecn 
more  profound,  and  more  comprehensive ;  tliut  is, 
if  it  had  taken  in  those  considerattonii.  and  tiiosc. 
persons,  bv  whom.  and.  in  some  nieasuri*,  for 
whom,  monarchy  exislij.  Tl»i»  would  become  a 
bottom  for  a  system  of  solid  and  permanent  ptjVx'c^.^ 
and  of  opT.itionK  <  onformablo  f<i  tliHt  «vViten"»  - 
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Tlie  same  fruitful  errour  was  the  cause  why 
iiotliing  wjis  done  (o  impress  the  people  of  France 
(so  far  as  we  can  at  all  consider  the  inhabitants 
of  France  as  a  people)  with  an  idea  that  the  t!;o- 
vernment  was  ever  to  be  really  French,  or  indeed 
any  thing  else  than  the  nominal  g-ovemment  of  a 
nronarch,  a  monarch  absolute  as  over  them,  but 
whose  sole  support  was  to  arise  from  foreio;n  poten- 
tates, and  who  was  to  be  kept  on  his  throne  by 
German  forces;  in  short,  that  the  king  of  France 
was  to  be  a  viceroy  to  tlie  eniperour  and  tlie  king 
of  Prussia. 

It  was  the  first  time  that  foreign  powers,  inter- 
fering in  the  concerns  of  a  nation  divided  into 
parties,  have  thought  projHjr  to  thrnst  wholly  out 
of  their  councils,  to  postpone,  to  discountenance, 
to  reject,  and,  in  a  manner,  to  disgrace,  the  party 
whom  these  powers  came  to  support.  Tlie  single 
person  of  a  king  cannot  be  a  party.  Woe  to  the 
king  who  is  himself  his  party  I  The  royal  party 
with  the  king  or  his  representatives  at  its  head 
is  the  royal  cause.  Foreign  powers  have  hitherto 
chosen  to  give  to  such  wars  as  this  the  appearance 
of  a  civil  contest,  and  not  tliat  of  a  hostile  in- 
vasion. When  the  Spaniards  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  sent  aids  to  the  chiefs  of  the  league,  they 
appeared  as  allies  to  that  league,  and  to  the  im- 
prtsor>3d  king  (the  cardinal  de  Bourbon)  which  that 
league  had  set  up.  When  tlie  Germans  came  to 
the  aid  of  the  profestant  princes,  in  the  same  series 
of  civil  wars,  they  came  as  allies.  When  the 
Englisli  came  to  the  aid  of  Henry  the  Fourth, 
they  appeared  as  allies  to  that  prince.  So  did  iJie 
French  always  when  tliey  intermeddled  in  the 
affairs  of  Germany.  They  came  to  aid  a  party 
there.  When  the  English  and  Dutch  intermeddled 
in  the  succession  of  Spain,  they  appeared  as  allies 
to  the  emjierour  Charles  the  Sixth.  In  short,  tlie 
policy  has  been  as  uniform  as  its  principles  were 
obvious  to  an  ordinary  eye. 

According  to  all  the  old  principles  of  law  and 
policy,  a  regency  ought  to  have  been  appointed  by 
the  French  princes  of  the  blood,  nobles,  and  par- 
liaments, and  then  recognised  by  the  combined 
powers.  Fundamental  law  and  ancient  usage,  as 
well  as  the  clear  reason  of  the  thing,  have  always 
ordained  it  during  an  imprisonment  of  the  king  of 
France  ;  as  in  the  case  of  John,  and  of  Francis  the 
First,  A  monarchy  ought  not  to  be  left  a  moment 
without  a  representative,  having  an  interest  in 
the  succession.  Tlie  orders  of  the  state  ought 
also  to  have  Ijteen  recognised  in  those  amongst 
whom  alone  they  existed  in  freedom,  that  is,  in  the 
emigrants. 

Thus,  laying  down  a  firm  foundation  on  the 
recognition  of  the  autliorities  of  tlie  kingdom  of 
France,  according  to  nature  and  to  its  funda- 
mental laws,  and  not  according  to  the  novel  and 
inconsiderate  principles  of  the  usurpation  which 
ihc  unite<l  powers  were  come  to  extirpate,  the 
king  of  Prussia  and  tlie  emperour,  as  allies  of  the 
ancient  kingdom  of  France,  would  have,  pro- 
ceeded witli  dignity,  first,  to  free  the  monarch,  if 
possible ;  if  not,  to  secure  the  monarchy  as  princi- 


pal in  the  design  ;  and  in  order  to  f 
to  that  great  object,  ( the  object  of  o| 
tlie  present,  and  of  other  countries 
France,)  they  would  of  course  aval 
with  more  haste,  or  in  a  different  nan 
tlic  nature  of  such  an  object  requtrai 

Adopting  this,  the  only  rational  m 
ttonal  mode  of  proceeding  upon  it,- 
mence  with  an  effective  sieeM  of  iJi 
French  generals  must  have  seen  tak| 
faces,  or  be  forced  to  fight.  A  pld 
of  friends,  from  whence  to  draw  bh 
have  been  behind  them ;  a  pleolifl 
enemies,  from  whence  to  force 
have  been  before  them.  Good  to' 
within  reach  to  deposit  their  hospi 
zines.  The  march  from  Lisle  to  P; 
a  less  defensible  country,  and  the 
so  great  as  from  Long^s^y  to  Paris. 

U  the  old  politick  and  military 
verned,  tlie  advanced    gxiard  woui 
formed    of   those  who    best    knew 
and  had  some  interest  in   it,  sup] 
of  the  best  Ught  troops  and  light 
die  grand  solid  body  of  an   army 
perfection,  proceeded  leisurely,  and 
iiexion  with  all  its  stores,  promioi 
cannon,  to   support   the    expedite 
of  misadventure,  or  to  improve  and 
success. 

Tlie  direct  contrary  of  all  this  was 
tice.  In  consequence  of  the  ortg^ 
project,  the  army  of  the  French  prix»< 
where  thrown  into  tlie  rear,  and  t 
brought  forward  to  the  last  moment^ 
the  commencement  ofllie  secret  nego«3 
naturally  made  an  ill  impression  on  tli 
furnished  an  occasion  for  the 
give  out  tliat  tlie  faithful  subjects 
distrusted,  despised,  and  abho 
The  march  was  directed  through 
raine,  and  tlicnce  into  a  part  of  Chal 
Duke  of  Brunswick  leaving  all  tlio  «.trai 
behind  hira  ;  leaving  also  behind  him 
of  his  artillery  :  and  by  this  means  gii 
riority  to  the  French,  in  the  only  wa 
the  present  France  is  able  to  oppoa 
force. 

In  consequence  of  tlie  adoption  of 
politicks,  which  turned  every  tiling  ofl 
sole  and  single  jierson,  the  whole  plan 
was  reduced  to  nothing  but  acoup  de  n 
to  set  that  prince  at  liberty.  If  ihai 
thing  was  to  be  given  up. 

The  scheme  of  a  coup  de 
favourable  circumstances)  betel 
at  the  head  of  a  light  corpA, 

nothing  material  would  be  dc 

roval  army  of  eighty  thousand  men 
a  icing  in  person,  who  was  to  mivrii 
and  fifty  miles  through  an  enemy *« 
this  was  a  plan  unheard  of. 

Although  this  plan  was  not  widl 
proceeded   upon  principles  al 
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impolitick,  the  superiority  of  the  military 
niii^ht  in  a  g^reat  deg^ree  have  supplied  the 
lefects,  and  furnisJted  a  corrective  to  the  mistakes. 
Fhe  p-eater  probability  was  that  the  duke  of 
intnswick  would  make  his  way  to  Paris  over 
lie  belhes  of  the  nibble  of  drunkards,  robbers, 
PMSsiiis.  rioters,  nmtiiieers,  and  half-grown  boys, 
tlie  ill-obeyed  coniTnand  of  a  theatrical, 
jujing,  reducetl  captain  of  cavalry,  who  op- 
that  great  commander  and  great  army. 
-Diis  aliter  visum — He  be^n  to  treat,  the 
is  blew,  the  rains  beat,  the  house  fell — be- 
it  was  built  upon  sand — and  great  was  the 
thereof  This  march  was  not  an  exact  copy 
^tber  of  the  two  marches  made  by  the  duke 
^arma  into  France. 

lere  is  some  secret.  Sickness  and  weather 
defeat  an  army  pursuing  a  wrong  plan  ;  not 
I  believe  the  sickness  to  liave  been  so  great  as 
been  reported  ;  but  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
luous  humiliation  in  this  business,  a  perfect 
ligality  of  disgrace.  Some  advantage,  real  or 
jinary,  must  compensate  to  a  great  sovereign, 
bd  to  a  great  general,  for  so  immense  a  loss  of 
•putzrtion.  Longwy,  situated  as  it  is,  might  (one 
lould  think)  be  evacuated  without  a  capitulation 
"ith  a  repuhlick  just  proclaimed  by  the  king  of 
ia  as  an  usiirjimg  and  rebellious  body.  He 
not  far  from  Luxembourg.  He  might  have 
away  the  obnoxious  French  in  his  Hight. 
not  appear  to  have  been  necessary  tliat 
magistrates  who  declared  for  their  own  king, 
be  faith,  and  undt-r  the  immediate  protection, 
ie  king  of  Prussia,  should  be  delivered  over 
le  gallows,  ft  wu  not  necessary  that  the 
ml  nobility  and  gentry  who  served  with  tlie 
of  Prussia's  army,  under  his  immediate  corn- 
id,  sliould  be  excluded  from  tfie  cartel,  and 
up  to  be  hanged  as  rebels.  Never  was  so 
and  so  cruel  a  breach  of  the  publick  faith, 
witli  an  enemy,  but  with  a  friend.  Dnmou- 
'  has  dropped  very  singular  hints  Cusiine  has 
"ken  out  more  broadly.  Tliese  accounts  have 
In-en  contradicted.  Tliey  tend  to  make  an 
ml  rupture  between  the  power?.  Tlif  French 
given  out,  that  the  duke  of  Brunswick 
Lvoured  to  negociate  some  name  and  place 
captive  king,  amongst  the  murderers  and 
^r'ibe^s  of  tliose  who  have  lost  their  all  for  his 
Even  this  has  not  been  denied. 
V  singular,  and,  indeed,  a  thing,  under  all 
•"cumstances,  inconceivable,  that  every  thing 
l<d  by  Uie  em|)erour  be  abandoned  to  the  king 
^•nissia.  Tliat  monarch  was  considered  as 
pal.  In  the  nature  of  things,  as  well  as  in 
sition  with  regard  to  the  war,  he  was  only 
y;  and  a  new  ally,  with  crossing  interests  in 
particulars,  and  of  a  policy  rather  uncertain. 
It,  and  supposing  him  to  act  with  the  greatest 
:y,  tlie  empcrour  and  the  empire,  to  him,  must 
It  secondary  objects.  Countries  out  of  Ger- 
must  afiect  him  in  a  still  more  remote  man- 
France,  otiier  thiin  from  the  fear  of  it* 
inal  principles,  can  to  him  l>c  no  object  at  all. 


Accordingly,  the  Rhine,  Sardinia,  and  tlie  Svriss, 
are  left  to  their  fate.  The  king  of  Prussia  has  no 
direct  and  immediate  concern  witli  France  ;  coni»- 
fjitentially ,  to  be  sure,  a  gfreat  deal  :  but  the  empc- 
rour touches  France  directlij  in  many  parts  :  Jie  is 
a  near  neighbour  to  Sardinia,  by  his  Milanese  terri- 
tories; he  borders  on  Switzerland  ;  Cologne,  pos- 
sessed by  his  uncle,  is  between  Mentz, Treves,  and 
the  king  of  Prussia's  territories  on  the  Lower  Rhine. 
The  emperour  is  the  natural  guardian  of  Italy 
and  Germany ;  the  natural  balance  against  the 
ambition  of  France,  whellier  republican  or  monar- 
chical. His  ministers  and  his  generals,  therefore, 
ought  to  have  had  their  full  share  in  every  material 
consultation,  which  I  suspect  they  had  not.  If 
he  has  no  minister  capable  of  plans  of  policy, 
which  comprehend  the  superintendency  of  a  war, 
or  no  general  with  the  least  of  a  political  bead, 
things  ha\'c  been  as  they  must  be.  However,  in 
all  the  parts  of  tliis  strange  proceeding,  there  must 
be  a  secret. 

It  is  probably  known  to  ministers.  I  do  not 
mean  to  penetrate  into  it.  My  speculations  on 
this  head  must  be  only  conjectural.  If  the  king 
of  Prussia  under  the  pretext,  or  on  the  reality,  of 
some  information  relative  to  ill  practice  on  the  part 
of  the  court  of  Vienna,  takes  advantage  of  his 
being  admitted  into  the  heart  of  the  emperoar's 
dominions  in  the  character  of  an  ally,  atterwards, 
to  join  the  common  enemy,  and  to  enable  France 
to  seize  the  Netherlands,  and  to  reduce  and 
humble  the  empire,  I  cannot  conceive,  upon  every 
principle,  uny  thing  more  alarming  for  this  coun- 
try, separately,  and  a.s  a  part  of  the  general  system. 
After  all,  we  may  be  looking  in  vain  in  the  regions 
of  politicks,  for  what  is  only  the  operation  of 
temper  and  character  tipon  accidental  circum- 
stances— But  I  never  knew  accidents  to  decide 
Uic  whole  of  any  great  business  ;  and  I  never 
knew  temper  to  act,  but  that  some  system  of  poli- 
ticks, agreeable  to  its  peculiar  spirit,  was  blended 
with  it,  strengthened  it,  and  gut  strength  from  it. 
Tlierefore  the  politicks  can  hardly  be  put  out  of 
the  question. 

Great  mistakes  have  been  committed  :  at  least 
I  hope  so.  If  tliere  have  been  none,  tlie  case  in 
future  is  desperate.  I  have  endeavoured  to  point 
out  some  of  those  which  liave  occurred  to  me,  and 
most  of  tlienj  very  early. 

Whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  the  present  state 
of  things,  on  a  full  and  matare  view  and  compn- 
riKun  of  the  historical  matter,  of  tlie  transactions 
that  have  passed  before  our  eyes,  and  of  the  future 
prospect,  I  think  I  am  authorized  to  form  an 
opinion  without  the  least  hesitation. 

That  there  never  was,  nor  is,  nor  ever  will  be, 
nor  ever  can  be,  the  least  rational  hope  of  making 
an  impression  on  France  by  any  continental  powers, 
if  England  is  not  a  part,  is  not  tlie  directing  part, 
is  not  tlic  suul,  of  the  whole  confederacy  against  it. 

ThU,  io  far  as  it  is  an  anticipation  of  future,  i:* 
grounded  on  the  whole  tcnour  of  former  history 
^In  H|>eculation  it  is  to  be  accounted  for  ckwV«v* 
plain  principles. 
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First,  That  Great  Britain  is  likely  to  take  a  more 
fair  and  equal  part  in  the  alliance,  than  the  other 
powers,  as  liaving;  less  of  crossing  interest,  or  per- 
plexed discussion  with  any  of  them. 

Secondly,  Because  France  cannot  have  to  deal 
with  any  of  tliese  coniinental  sovereigns,  without 
their  feeling  that  nation,  as  a  maritime  power, 
greatly  superiour  to  them  all  put  together  ;  a  force 
which  h  only  to  be  kept  in  check  by  England. 

England,  except  during  the  eccentrick  aberra- 
tion of  Charles  the  Second,  has  always  considered 
it  as  her  duty  and  interest  to  take  her  place  in 
such  a  confederacy.  Her  chief  disputes  must  ever 
be  with  France,  and  if  England  shews  herself  in- 
different and  unconcerned  when  these  powc-rs  are 
combined  against  the  enterprises  of  France,  she  is 
to  look  with  certainty  for  the  same  indiHerence  on 
the  part  of  these  powers,  when  she  may  be  at  war 
with  that  nation.  This  will  tend  totally  to  dis- 
connect this  kingdom  from  the  system  of  Europe, 
in  which,  if  she  ought  not  rashly  to  meddle,  slie 
ought  never  wholly  to  withdraw  herself  from  it. 

If  then  England  is  put  in  motion,  whether  by  a 
consideration  of  the  general  safety,  or  of  the  in- 
fluence of  France  upon  Spain,  or  by  the  probable 
operations  of  this  new  system  on  the  Netherlands, 
it  must  embrace  in  its  project  the  whole  as  much 
as  possible,  and  the  part  it  takes  ought  to  be  as 
much  as  possible,  a  leading  and  presiding  part. 

I  therefore  beg  leave  to  suggest, 

First,  that  a  minister  should  forthwith  be  sent 
to  Spain,  to  encourage  thai  court  to  persevere  in 
the  measures  they  have  adopted  against  France  ; 
to  make  a  close  alliance  and  guarantee  of  posses- 
sions, as  against  France,  with  that  power,  and, 
whilst  the  formality  of  the  treaty  is  pending,  to 
assure  them  of  our  protection,  postponing  any 
lesser  disputes  to  anotlier  occasion. 

Secondly,  To  assure  the  court  of  Vienna,  of  our 
desire  to  enter  into  our  ancient  connexions  with 
'ker,  and  to  support  her  eflTectually  in  the  war  which 
France  has  declared  against  her. 

Thirdly,  to  animate  the  Swiss,  and  the  king  of 
Sardinia,  to  take  a  part,  as  the  latter  once  did  on 
tlie  principles  of  the  grand  alliance. 

Fourthly,  To  put  an  end  to  our  disputes  with 
Russia,  and  mutually  to  forget  the  past.  I  beliei'e 
if  she  is  satisfied  of  this  oblivion,  she  will  return 
lo  her  old  sentiments,  with  regard  to  this  court, 
and  will  take  a  more  forward  part  in  this  business 
than  any  other  power. 

Fifthly,  if  what  has  happened  to  the  king  of 
Prussia  is  only  in  consequence  of  a  sort  of  panick 
or  of  levity,  and  an  indisposition  to  persevere  long 
in  one  design — the  support  and  concurrence  of 
Russia  will  tend  to  steady  him,  and  to  give  him 
resolution.  If  he  be  ill  disposed,  with  that  power 
on  his  back,  and  without  one  ally  in  Europe,  I 
conceive  he  will  not  be  easily  led  to  derange  the 
plan. 

Sixthly,  To  use  the  joint  influence  of  our  court, 
and  of  our  then  allied  powers,  with  Holland,  to 
arm  as  fully  as  she  can  by  sea,  and  to  make  some 
addition  by  land. 


Seventhly,  to  acknowledge  tlie  king  of  Fraaet' 
next  brotlier,  (assisted  by  such  a  councJ 
representatives  of  the  kingdom  of  Fraoct, 
be  thought  proper,)  recent  of  France,  and 
that  prince  a  small  supply  of  nioney,  aims, 
ing,  and  artillery. 

Eighthly,  To  give  force  to  these  negociaim^ 
instant  naval  armament  oug-ht  to  betd' 
squadron  for  tltc  Mcditerraaean ;  aootiwr 
Channel.     The  season  is  convenient,  most 
trade  being,  as  1  take  it,  at  home. 

After  speaking  of  a  plan  formed  upon  the  i 
cient  policy  and  practice  of  Great  Britain,  oad 
Europe  ;  to  which  this  is  exactly  coo/onnabie 
every  respect,  with  no  deviation  whatsoever,  i 
which  is,  I  conceive,  much  more  strongly  calkd I 
by  the  present  circumstances  than  bv  any  iann 
I  must  take  notice  of  another  whic£  I  fear,  hi 
cannot  persuade  myself  to  believe,  is  in  ag 
This  plan  is  grounded  upon  the  very  same 
things  which  is  here  stated,  namely,  tlie  dsB|vli 
all  sovereigns,  and  old  republicks,  from  the  prm- 
lence  of  French  power  and  influence 

It  is  to  form  a  congress  of  all  the  £ani|Bi 
powers,  for  the  purpose  of  a  general  dcniae 
alliance,  tlie  objects  of  which  shoald  be. 

First,  The  recognition  of  this  new  repubU. 
(which  they  well  know  is  formed  on  llie  pnacipk 
and  for  the  declared  purpose  of  the  desiructinff 
all  kings,)  and,  whenever  the  heads  of  tbi>  m* 
republick  shall  consent  to  release  the  royal  of 
lives,  to  make  peace  with  them. 

Secondly,  To  defend  themselves  witii  thar/* 
forces  against  the  open  ag^gressions  or  the 
practices,  intrigues,  and  writings,  which  an 
to  propagate  the  French  principles. 

It  is  easy  to  discover  from  whose  shop  this 
modity  comes.  It  is  so  perfectly  absurd, 
that,  or  any  thing  like  it,  meets  with  a 
tertainment  in  any  cabinet,  I  should  think 
eflfect  of  what  is  called  a  judicial  blindo 
certain  forerunner  of  the  destiniction  of  all 
and  kingdoms. 

An  offensive  alliance,  in  which  union  it 
by  common  efforts  in  common  dangen, 
common  active  enemy,  may  preserve  its 
ency,  and  may  produce,  for  a  given  tirnt, 
considerable  effect ;  though  this  is  not  em, 
for  any  very  long  period  can  hardlv  be 
But  a.  defensive  alliance,  formed  of  loog 
intereatsi,  witli  innumerable   discusskms 
having  no  one  pointed  object  to  which  it  ii 
ed,  which  is  to  be  held  together  with  tt 
mitted  vigilance,  as  watchful  in  peAce  M  (t 
is  so  evidently  impossible,  b  such  a  chtioat, 
contrary  to  human  nature,  and  the  courw  " 
aff'airs,  that  I  am  persuaded  no  person  in  \m 
except  those  whose  country,  religion,  and 
are  deposited  in  the  French  funds.  cottM 
of  it.     There  is  not  the  slightest  petty 
suit,  no  difference  between  a  family 
no   sort  of  misunderstanding,  or  croM 
between  the  pride  and  etiquette  of  ooatUi  ^ 
would  not  entirely  disjoint  this  coct  vt  ~ 
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ader  it  as  futile  in  its  efiects,  as  it  is  feeble 
principle.  .But  when  we  consider  that  the 
Irift  of  that  defensive  alliance  must  be  to 
:  the  operation  of  intrigue,  mischievous 
e,  and  evil  example,  in  the  success  of  unpro- 
rebellion,  regicide,  and  systematick  assassi- 
and  massacre,  the  absurdity  of  such  a  scheme 
!S  quite  lamentable.  Open  the  communica- 
th  France,  and  the  rest  follows  of  course. 
-  far  the  intenour  circumstances  of  this 
^  support  what  is  said  with  regard  to  its 
politicks,  must  be  left  to  better  judgments, 
iure  the  French  faction  here  is  infinitely 
liened  by  the  success  of  the  assassins  on 
er  side  of  the  water.  This  evil  in  the  heart 
ope  must  be  extirpated  from  that  center,  or 
:  of  the  circumference  can  be  free  from  the 
f  which  radiates  from  it,  and  which  will 
circle  beyond  circle,  in  spite  of  all  the  little 
tre  precautions  which  can  be  employed 
them. 

not  put  my  name  to  these  hints  submitted 
consideration  of  reflecting  men.     It  is  of 


too  little  importance  to  suppose  the  name  of  the 
writer  could  add  any  weight  to  the  state  of  things 
contained  in  this  paper.  That  state  of  things 
presses  irresistibly  on  my  judgment,  and  it  lies, 
and  has  long  lain,  with  a  heavy  weight  upon  my 
mind.  I  cannot  think  that  what  is  done  in  France 
is  beneficial  to  the  human  race.  If  it  were,  the 
English  constitution  ought  no  more  to  stand 
against  it  than  the  ancient  constitution  of  the  king- 
dom in  which  the  new  system  prevails.  I  thought 
it  the  duty  of  a  man,  not  unconcerned  for  the 
publick,  and  who  is  a  faithful  subject  of  the  king, 
respectfiiUy  to  submit  this  state  of  facts  as  this 
new  step  in  the  progress  of  the  French  arms  and 
politicks,  to  His  Majesty,  to  hb  confidential 
servants,  and  to  those  persons  who,  though  not  in 
office,  by  their  birth,  their  rank,  their  fortune,  their 
character,  and  their  reputation  for  wisdom,  seem 
to  me  to  have  a  large  stake  in  the  stability  of  the 
ancient  order  of  things. 

Bath,  November  5,  1792. 
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As  ^e  ptojpoaed  maaifissto  is,  I  understand,  to 
fffoiBulgate  to  the  world  the  general  ^idea  of  a 
]^aii  'W  tile  regnlation  (^  a  great  kingdom,  and 
tba^f^  the  relation  of  that  kingdom  probacy 
to  deode  the  mte  of  Europe  for  ererj*  nothmg  re- 
Mdtei'  a  more  serious  ddiberatkm  wA  regard  to 
Oe^ne  of  makme  it,  the  circumstances  of  those 
to  Idiom  it  is  addrened,  and  the  matter  it  is  to 
poillttattm 

^"  Atte  tlie  time,  (with  the  due  diffidence  in  my 
owHt  opinion,)  I  haTe  some  doubts  whether  it  n  not 
rather  unfavourable  to  the  issuing  any  manifesto, 
with  regard  to  the  intended  government  of  France : 
and  for  this  reason,  that  it  is  (upon  the  principal 
point  of  our  attack)  a  time  of  calamity  ana  defeat. 
Manifestoes  of  this  nature  are  commonly  made 
when  the  army  of  some  sovereign  enters  mto  the 
enemy's  country  in  great  force,  and  under  the  im- 
posing authority  of  that  force  employs  menaces 
towards  those  whom  he  desires  to  awe,  and  makes 

J  promises  to  those  whom  he  wishes  to  engage  in  his 
iavour. 

As  to  a  party,  what  has  been  done  at  Toulon 
leaves  no  doubt,  that  the  party  for  which  we  de- 
clare must  be  that  which  substantially  declares  for 
royalty  as  the  basis  of  the  government. 

As  to  menaces — Nothing,  in  my  opinion,  can 
contribute  more  effectually  to  lower  any  sovereign 
in  the  publick  estimation,  and  to  turn  his  defeats 
into  disgraces,  than  to  threaten  in  a  moment  of 
impotence.  The  second  manifesto  of  the  duke  of 
Brunswick  appeared,  therefore,  to  the  world  to  be 
extremely  ill-timed.  However,  if  his  menaces  in 
that  manifesto  had  been  seasonable,  they  were 
not  without  an  object.  Great  crimes  then  appre- 
hended, and  great  evils  then  impending,  were  to 
be  prevented.  At  this  time,  every  act,  which 
early  menaces  might  possibly  have  prevented,  is 
done.  Punishment  and  vengeance  alone  remain, 
and  God  forbid  that  they  should  ever  be  foi^tten. 
But  the  punishment  of  enormous  offenders  will 


not  be  the  less  severe,  or  the  less  exemi 
It  is  not  threatened  at  a  momeDt  wUeu  vt 
not  in  our  power  to  execute  our  threa^u. 
otljer  side,  to  pass  by  proceediiigis  of  sati  i» 
farious  nature,  in  all  kinds,  as  hute  been  rxarf 
on  in  France,  without  any  signtficadoa  o(  i^ 
tnent,  would  be  in  effect  to  ratify  liiem;  wdi> 
to  become  accessaries  after  tiie  fact,  in  iUi^ 
enonnities  which  it  b  impossible  to  nf«i<' 
think  of  without  horrour.  An  ab«olvt(  dM 
appears  to  me  to  be  at  this  time  ibe  oolf  rf^ 
course. 

The  second  usual  matter  of  ni&aifeittf> 
composed  of  promises  to  those  who  co-fflj^ 
with  our  desiifns.  These  promiaes  depfflrf** 
great  measure,  if  not  wholly,  on  the  m^ 
power  of  the  person  who  makes  them  to  Blii 
engagements.  A  time  of  d latter  on  ibe  l*^* 
the  promiser,  seems  not  to  add  nnjcttoi«% 
nity  of  his  person,  or  to  the  effect  of  lus  ^ 
One  would  hardly  wisli  to  seduce  aa?  n^ 
persons  to  give  the  last  provocation  to  i  astern 
tyranny,  without  very  eHectual  oieam  of  p"* 
ing  them. 

Tfjc  time,  therefore,  seems  (as  I  sairfl  **5« 
vourable  to  a  general  manifesto,  on  bpjjJW 
the  unpleasant  situation  of  our  affaire.    Ha^ 
I  write  In  a  changing  scene,  when  a  mt^^'f-^ 
imprudent  to-day,  may  be  very  proper t(H»^ 
Some  great  victory  may  alter  tne  "Wi ^*j 
the  question^  so  far  at  it  regtrds  oof  ff 
fulfilling  any  engagement  we  msv  thi"*  * 
make.  ^^ 

Bnt  there  is  an  other  consideration  of  ^^f^ 


importance  for  all  the  purposes  of  thi*  —-  j 
Ttie   publick,    and    the    particA  confltw*! 
look  ^mewhat  to  the  dtspoaitJcHi  of  ^^^^ 
indicated  by  his  conduct*  at  well  M  Vi^^r 
of  fullilling  his  engagements.  ^j 

Speaking  of  this  nation  as  part  of  1 1** 
combination  of  powers,  are  we  ^nm  t^- 
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elieve  us  to  be  sincere,  or  that  we  can 
f  assured  of  our  own  sincerity,  in  the 
f  Uiose  who  shall  risk  their  lives  for 
)n  of  monarchy  in  France,  when  tlie 
hat  those  who  are  the  natural,  leg^l, 
A  representatives  of  that  nionarchv,  if 
have  not  had  their  names  so  much  as 
I  any  one  publick  act ;  that  in  no  way 
B  their  persons  brought  forward,  thnJ 
lave  not  been  expressly  or  implicitly 
I  that  they  have  not  been  in  the  least 
I  the  important  interests  they  have  at 
the  contrary,  Uiey  are  kept  in  a  state 
and  contempt,  and  in  a  deg^-ee  of  in- 
times  bordering  on  bee:^ry.  They 
little  less  prisoners  in  the  village  of 
I  the  royal  captives  who  are  locked  up 
of  the  Temple.  What  is  this,  accord- 
x)mmon  indications  which  guide  the 
mankind,  but,  under  the  pretext  of 
lie   crown   of  France,   in    reality  to 

very  apprehensive,  that  there  are  other 
is  which  must  tend  to  weaken  the 
r  declarations.  No  partiality  to  the 
I  can  prevent  gjeat  doubts  on  the  fair- 
intentions  as  supporters  of  the  crown 
»r  of  the  true  principles  of  legriiimate 
in  opjxjsition  to  jacobinism,  when  it  is 
the  two  leading  orders  of  the  state  of 

are  now  the  victims,  and  who  roust 
le  true  and  sole  supports  of  monarchy 
try,  are,  at  best^  in  some  of  their  de- 
Dniidercd  only  as  objects  of  charity, 
re,  when  employed,  employed  only  as 
loldiers :  tliat  they  are  thrown  back 
putiible  service,  are  in  a  manner  dis- 
idered  as  nothing  in  their  own  cause, 
ice  consulted  in  the  concerns  of  their 
ountr^',  their  laws,  their  religion,  and 
y  ?  We  even  affect  to  be  ashamed  of 
ill  our  proceedings  we  carefully  avoid 
ice  of  being  of  a  party  with  them.  In 
\  of  treaty  we  do  not  regard  them  as 
*,  the  two  leading  orders  of  the  king- 
s  do  not  consider  tliem  in  that  light, 
Dgnlse  the  savages  by  whom  they  have 
,  and  who  have  declared  war  upon 
1st  they  disgrace  and  persecute  human 
openly  defy  the  God  that  made  them, 
ieton  of  France. 

h  afraid,  too,  that  we  shall  scarcely  be 
supporters  of  lawful  monarchy  against 
■o  long  as  we  continue  to  make  nnd 
trtels  with  the  jacobins,  and  on  fair 
LDge  priitoners  with  them,  whiliit  the 
irited  to  our  standard,  and  employed 
lublick  faith,  against  the  jaoobin»,  if 
It  savMge  faction,  are  given  up  to  the 
witliout  the  least  attempt  whntsoever 

For  this,  we  are  to  look  at  the  king  of 

ndtirf,  compared  with  his  manifestoes 

Ui  ago.     For  this  we  are  to  look 

MH  of  Mentz  and  Valenciennes, 


made  in  the  course  of  the  present  campaign.  By 
these  two  capitulations,  tlje  Christian  royalists 
were  excluded  from  any  participation  in  tlic  cause 
of  the  combined  powers.  They  were  considered 
as  the  outlaws  of  Europe.  Two  armies  were  in 
effect  sent  against  them.  One  of  thosa  armies 
(that  which  surrendered  Mentz)  was  very  near 
overpowering  the  Christians  of  Poitou,  and  the 
other  (that  which  surrendered  at  Valenciennes)  has 
actually  crushed  the  people  whom  oppression  and 
despair  had  driven  to  resistance  at  Lyons,  has 
massacred  several  thousands  of  them  in  cold  blood, 
pillaged  the  whole  substance  of  the  place,  and 
pursued  their  rage  to  the  very  houses,  condemning 
that  noble  city  to  desolation,  in  the  unheard-of 
manner  we  have  seen  it  devoted. 

It  is  then  plain  by  a  conduct  which  overturns  a 
thousand  declarations,  that  we  take  the  royalists  of 
France  only  as  an  instrument  of  some  convenience 
in  a  temporary  hostility  with  the  jacobins,  but  that 
we  regard  those  atheistick  and  murderous  barba- 
rians as  the  bona  fide  possessors  of  the  soil  of 
France.  It  appears  at  least,  that  we  consider  them 
as  a  fair  government  de  facto,  if  not  de  jure ;  a 
resistance  to  which  in  favour  of  the  king  of  France, 
by  any  man  who  happened  to  be  born  within  that 
country,  might  etjuitably  be  considered,  by  other 
nations,  as  the  crime  of  treason. 

For  my  part,  I  would  sooner  put  my  hand  into 
the  fire  than  sign  an  invitation  to  oppressed  men  to 
light  under  my  standard,  and  then,  on  every  sinister 
event  of  war,  cruelly  give  them  up  to  be  punished 
as  tlie  basest  of  traitors,  as  long  as  I  had  one  of 
the  common  enemy  in  my  hands  to  be  put  to  death 
in  order  to  secure  those  under  my  protection,  and 
to  vindicate  the  common  honour  of  sovereigns. 
We  hear  nothing  of  this  kind  of  security  in  favour 
of  diose  whom  we  invite  to  the  support  of  our 
cause.  Without  it,  I  am  not  a  little  apprehensive 
that  the  proclamations  of  the  combined  powers 
might  (contrary  to  their  intention  no  doubt)  bo 
looked  upon  as  frauds,  and  cruel  traps  laid  for 
their  lives. 

So  far  as  to  the  correspondence  between  our 
declarations  and  our  conduct :  let  the  declaration 
be  worded  as  it  will,  the  conduct  is  the  practical 
comment  by  which,  and  by  which  alone,  it  can  bo, 
understood.  This  conduct,  acting  on  the  decla- 
ration, leaves  a  monarchy  without  a  monarch; 
and  without  any  representative  or  trustee  for  the 
monarch,  and  the  monarchy.  It  sup[)oses  a  kmg- 
dom  without  states  and  orders;  a  territory  without 
proprietors ;  and  faithful  subjects,  who  are  to  be 
left  to  the  fate  of  rebels  and  traitors. 

The  affair  of  the  establishment  of  a  government 
is  a  very  difficult  undertaking  for  foreign  powers 
to  act  in  as  princijtaU ;  though  as  auxiliariet  nnd' 
mediators,  it  has  been  not  nt  nil  unusual,  and  may 
be  a  measure  full  of  policy  and  humanity,  and 
true  dignity. 

llie  first  tliintr  we  ought  to  do,  supp<jsing  iiv 
not  giving  tlie  law  as  cuni|uerors,  but  acting  as 
friendly  powers  applied  to  for  counsel  and  aamdw 
ance  in  tlie  settlement  of  a  distracted  counVT^  •»"' 
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well  to  consider  the  composition,  nature,  and  tem- 
per of  its  objects,  and  particularly  of  those  who 
actually  do,  or  who  ouo;ht  to  exercise  power  in 
that  state.  It  is  material  to  know  who  tliey  are, 
and  how  constituted,  whom  we  consider  as  the 
people  of  France  .' 

The  next  consideration  is,  through  whom  our 
arraugeinenta  are  to  be  made,  and  on  what  prin- 
ciples the  government  we  propose  is  to  be  estab- 
lished. 

The  first  question  on  tlie  people  is  this.  Whe- 
ther we  are  to  consider  the  individuals  now  actu- 
ally in  France,  numerically  taken  and  urraiujed 
into  jacobin  clnbs,  as  the  body  politick,  constitut- 
ing the  nation  of  France  ?  or,  WlietJicr  we  are  to 
consider  the  original  individual  proprietors  of 
lands,  expelled  since  the  Revolution,  and  the 
states  and  the  bodies  politick,  auch  as  the  colleges 
of  justice  called  parliaments,  the  coqiorations 
noble  and  not  noble  of  bailliages,  and  towns,  and 
citie-s,  the  bishops  and  the  clergy,  as  the  true  con- 
stituent parts  of  the  nation,  and  forming  the  legally 
organized  parts  of  the  people  of  France  ? 

In  tliis  serious  concern  it  is  very  necessary  that 
we  should  have  the  most  distinct  ideas  annexed  to 
the  terms  we  employ  ;  because  it  is  evident,  thai 
an  abuse  of  the  term  people,  has  been  the  original 
fundamental  cause  of  those  evils,  the  cure  of 
which,  by  war  and  policy,  is  the  present  object  of 
all  the  states  of  Europe. 

If  we  consider  the  acting  power  in  France,  in 
any  legal  construction  ofpublick  law,  as  the  peo- 
ple, the  question  is  decided  in  favour  of  the  repub- 
lick  one  and  indivisible.  But  we  have  decided 
for  monarchy.  If  so,  we  have  a  king  and  siibjects ; 
and  that  king  and  subjects  have  rights  and  privi- 
leges which  ought  to  be  supported  at  home  ;  for  I 
do  not  suppose  that  the  government  of  that  king- 
dom can,  or  ouglit  to  be  regulated,  by  the  arbi- 
trary mandate  of  a  foreign  confederacy. 

As  to  the  faction  exercising  power,  to  suppose 
that  raonarchy  can  be  supported  by  principled  re- 
gicides, religion  by  professed  atheists,  order  by 
clubs  of  jacobins,  property  by  committees  of  pro- 
scription, and  jtirispnidence  by  revolutionary  tri- 
bunals, is  to  be  sanguine  in  a  degree  of  which  I 
am  incapable.  On  them  I  decide,  for  myself,  that 
these  persons  are  not  the  legal  corporation  of 
France,  and  that  it  is  not  with  them  we  can  (if  we 
would)  settle  the  government  of  France. 

Since,  then,  we  have  decided  for  monarchy  in 
that  kingdom,  we  ought  also  to  settle  who  is  to  be 
the  monarch,  who  is  to  be  tFie  guardian  of  a  minor, 
and  how  the  monarch  and  monarchy  is  to  be  mo- 
dified and  supported  ?  If  the  monarch  is  to  be 
elected,  who  the  electors  are  to  be  ^  if  hereditary, 
what  order  is  established  corresponding  with  an 
hereditary  monarchy,  and  titted  to  maintain  it  ? 
Who  are  to  modify  it  in  its  exercise  ?  Who  are 
to  restrain  its  jwwers  where  they  ought  to  he 
limited,  to  strcngllien  them  where  they  are  to  be 
supported,  or  to  enlarge  them,  where  the  object, 
the  time,  and  the  circumstances,  may  demand 
tlwir  e.^tension  ?     These  are  things  which,  in  the 


outline,  ought  to  be  made  distinct 
if  they  are  not,  (especially  witli  i 
great  points,  who  are  tlte  proprietoi 
and  what  is  the  corporation  of  the  kil 
is  nothing  to  hinder  the  complele  e^ 
a  jacobin  refiublick,  (such  &a  that  £bi 
and  1791,)  under  tlie  name  of  a  De4 
ale.     Jacobinism  does  not  consist 
or  not  having,  a  certain   pageant 
of  a  king,  but  "  in  taking  the  people 
"  dividuals,  without  any  corporate 
"  scription,  without  attention  to  pro 
"  division  of  powers,  and  forming  tl 
"  of  delegates  from  a   number  of 
"  tuted ;  in  destroying  or  confiscati 
"  and  bribing  the  publick  creditors, 
''  with  die  spoils,  now  of  one  part  of 
*'  nity,  now  of  another,  without  regan 
**  tion  or  profession." 

I  hope  no  one  can  be  so  very  bli 
gtne  that  monarchy  can  be  acknow)ed| 
ported  in  France  upon  any  other  t 
of  its  property,  corporate  and  indi\ 
it  can  enjoy  a  moment's  pennaneoce 
upon  any  scheme  of  things,  which  s 
the  ancient  corporate  capacities  and 
of  the  kingdom,  and  subverts  the  whoi 
its  ancient  laws  and  usages,  politjcil, 
religious,  to  introduce  a  system  foutH 
supposed  riffhts  of  man,  and  the  abtolu 
of  the  human  race.  Unless,  therefore, 
clearly  and  distinctly  in  favour  of  tbe 
of  property,  and  conHde  to  the  her* 
perty  of  tiie  kingdom,  the  limitation 
cations  of  its  hereditary  monarchy,  tbft 
treasure  of  Europe  is  wasted  for  ihe 
of  jacobinism  in  France.  There  is  no 
Dantonand  Robespierre,  Chauraette 
that  Condorcet,  that  Thomas  Paine,  til 
ette,  and  the  ex-bishop  of  Antua,  tJM 
goire,  with  all  the  gang  of  the  Sye 
riots,  and  the  Santerres,  if  they  c 
selves  in  the  fruits  of  their  rebel 
would  be  perfectly  indifferent,  wl 
unhappy  of  all  infants,  whom  by  tht 
shoemaker,  his  governour  and 
training  np  studiously  and  mel 
idiot,  or  what  is  worse,  the  most  vich 
of  mankind,  continues  to  receive  hiscil 
tion  in  the  Temple  or  the  Tuilleriis*, 
and  such  as  they,  reallv  govern  the  k 

It  cannot  be  too  often  and  too  stroi 
cated,  that  monarchy  and  propertr 
France,  go  together ;  or  neither  can 
think  of  the  possibility  of  the  existfwl 
manent  and  hereditary  royalty,  vka 
else  is  hereditary  or  permomrnt  im  /wt 
personal  or  corjMrate  dignitit,  i»  a  ruiw 
worthy  of  the  abbe  Syeyes  and 
his  associates,  who  usurped 
of  the  19th  of  July  and  the'Sth 
and  who  brought  forth  the 
called  Democrncie  Royale,  or  ll 

I  believe  that  most  tliinkiuc 


ly  some  sober  aod  sensible  form  of  a  repub- 
i  which  there  was  no  mention  at  all  of  a 
lUt  which  held  out  aome  reasonable  security 
fSly,  life,  and  personal  freedorti,  to  a  scheme 
Ijh  like  tins  Democracie  Royale,  founded 
lety,  immorality,  fraudulent  currencies,  the 
Ition  of  innocent  individuals,  and  the  pre- 

rig^hts  of  man ;  and  which,  in  effect,  ex- 
;  tJie  whole  body  of  the  nobility,  clerg-y, 
tded  property  of  a  great  nation,  threw  every 
ilo  die  hands  of  a  desperate  set  of  obscure 
irers,  who  led  to  every  mischief  a  blind  and 

band  of  sans-cututtes.  At  the  he-ad,  or 
It  tbe  tail,  of  this  system,  was  a  miserable 
t  as  its  ostensible  instrument,  who  was  to  be 
with  every  species  of  indipiity,  till  the  mo- 
'hen  be  was  conveye<i  from  the  palace  of 
pt  to  the  dungeon  of  horroiir,  and  thence 
i  brewer  of  his  capital  through  the  applauses 
ired,  frantick,  drunken  multitude,  to  lose 
1  upon  a  scatFold, 

b  the  Constitution,  or  Democracie  Royale ; 
I  is  what  infallibly  would  be  again  set  up  in 
to  run  exactly  the  same  round»  if  the  predo- 
power  should  so  far  be  forced  to  submit  as 
jve  the  name  of  a  king,  leaving  it  to  the 
I  (that  is,  to  tliose  who  have  subverted 
and  destroyed  property)  to  modify  the  one, 
distribute  the  other  as  spoil.  By  the  jaco- 
mean  indiscriminately  the  Brissotins  and 
tatists,  knowing  no  sort  of  difference  be- 
iiem.  As  to  any  other  party,  none  exists 
ttnhappy  country.  Hie  royalists  (those  in 
excepted)  arc  banished  and  extinguished  ; 
to  what  they  call  the  Constitutionalists,  or 
fatug  Royaui,  they  never  had  an  existence 
mallest  degree  of  power,  consideration,  or 
;v :  nor,  if  they  differ  at  all  from  the  rest 
uieistick  banditti,  (which  from  their  actions 
nciples  I  have  no  reason  to  think,)  were 
er  any  other  than  the  temporary  tools  and 
ents  of  the  more  determined,  able,  and  sys- 
k  regicides.  Several  attempts  have  been 
isupport  this  chimerical  Democracie  Royale 
Jrst  was  by  La  Fayette — the  last  by  Du- 
': — they  tended  only  to  shew,  thai  titis 
project  had  no  party  to  support  it.  The 
its  under  Wimpfen,  and  at  Bordeaux, 
$/Ae  some  struggle.  The  constitutionalists 
Ctald  make  any  ;  and  for  a  very  plain  rea- 
(cy  were  leaders  in  rebellion.  All  their 
ea,  and  tlieir  whole  scheme  of  government, 
lepublican.  tliey  could  never  excite  the 
t  degree  of  enthusiasm  in  favour  of  the 

I'  monarch,  whom  tlicy  had  rendered  con- 
e,  to  make  him  the  executive  officer  in 
iw  comntonwealth,  Thcv  only  appeared 
jrs  to  dieir  own  jacobin  cau8e»  not  as  failh- 
irents  to  the  king. 

i  address  to  France,  in  an  attempt  to  treat 
firm  considering  any  scheme  at  all  relative 
M  tmpoMible  we  should  mean  the  greogru- 
«re  must  always  mean  the  moral  and  poli- 
)untry.     1  believe  we  shall  be  in  a  great 


errour  if  we  act  upon  an  idea  tliat  there  exists  in 
(Jiat  country  any  organized  body  of  men  who 
might  be  wilhng  to  treat,  on  equitable  terms,  for 
the  restoration  of  their  monarchy ;  but  who  are 
nice  in  balancing  those  terms,  and  who  would 
accept  such  as  to  them  appeared  reasonable,  bat 
who  would  quietly  submit  to  tlie  predominant 
power,  if  they  were  not  gratified  in  the  fashion  of 
some  constitution  which  suited  with  their  fancies. 

I  take  the  state  of  France  to  be  totally  different, 
1  know  of  no  such  body,  and  of  no  such  party. 
So  far  from  a  combination  of  twenty  men,  (always 
excepting  Poilou,)  I  never  yet  heard,  that  a.sifwle 
matt  could  be  named  of  sufficient  force  or  influ- 
ence to  answer  for  anotlier  man,  much  less  for 
the  smallest  district  in  the  country,  or  for  the  most 
incomplete  company  of  soldiers  in  the  army.  We 
see  every  man,  that  the  jacobins  choose  to  appre- 
hend, taken  up  in  his  village  or  in  hts  house,  and 
conveyed  to  prison  without  the  least  shadow  of 
resistance  ;  and  this  indifferently,  whether  he  is 
suspected  of  royalism,  or  federalism,  moderantisra, 
democracy  royal,  or  any  other  of  the  names  of 
faction  which  they  start  by  the  hour.  What  is 
much  more  astonishing,  (and  if  we  did  not  care- 
fully attend  to  the  genius  and  circum-  ^j^  individual 
stancesofthis  Revolution,  must  indeed  influence,  civil 
appear  incredible,)  all  their  most  ac-  **'  ""^  ^^^' 
credited  military  men,  from  a  generalissimo  to  a 
corporal,  may  be  arrested,  (each  in  tlie  midst  of 
his  camp,  and  covered  with  the  laurels  of  accu- 
mulated victories,)  tied  neck  and  heels,  thrown 
into  a  cart,  and  sent  to  Paris  to  be  disposed  of  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  revolutionary  tribunals. 

As  no  individuals  have  power  and  No  corponi- 
infliience,  .ho  tliere  are  no  corporations,  cwBMnfret '"or 
whetJier  of  lawyers  or  burghers,  ex-  police, 
isting.  The  assembly  called  Constituent,  de- 
stroyed all  such  institutions  very  early.  Tlie  pri- 
nrrnry  and  secondary  assemblies,  by  their  original 
constitution,  were  to  be  dissolved  when  they 
answered  the  purpose  of  electing  the  magistrates  ; 
and  were  expressly  disqualified  from  performing 
any  corporate  act  whatsoever.  The  transient 
magistrates  have  been  aJmost  all  removed  before 
the  expiration  of  their  terms,  and  new  have  been 
lately  imposed  upon  the  people,  without  the  fonn 
or  ceremony  of  an  election  :  tnese  magistrates  dur- 
ing their  existence  are  put  under,  as  all  the  execu- 
tive authorities  are  from  first  to  last,  tlie  popular 
societies  (called  Jacobin  Clubs)  of  the  several 
countries,  aod^  this  by  an  express  order  of  the 
National  Convention  :  it  is  even  made  a  case  of 
death  to  oppo.se  or  attack  those  clubs.  They  too 
have  been  lately  subjected  to  an  expurgatory  scru- 
tiny, to  drive  out  from  them  every  thing  savour- 
ing of  what  thev  call  the  crime  of  moderantitm,  of 
which  offence  fiowever  few  were  guilty.  But  as 
people  began  to  take  refuge  from  their  t^rsecutions 
— amongst  themselves,  tliey  have  dnven  them  from 
that  last  asylum. 

The  state  of  France  is  perfectly  simple.     It  con- 
sists of  but  two  descriptions — The  oppressor*  '•sSk. 
tlic  oppressed. 
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The  first  has  the  whole  authority  of  the  state  in 
their  hands  ;  all  the  arms,  all  the  revenues  of  the 
publick,  all  the  confiscations  of  individuals  and 
corporations.  They  have  taken  the  lower  sort  from 
their  occupations  and  have  put  them  into  pay, 
that  they  may  form  them  into  a  body  of  Janizaries 
to  over-rule  and  awe  property.  The  heads  of 
tliese  wretches  they  never  suffered  to  cool.  They 
supply  them  with  a  food  for  fury  varied  by  the 
day — besides  the  sensual  state  of  intoxication  from 
which  they  are  rarely  free.  They  have  made  the 
priests  and  people  formally  abjure  the  Divinity; 
they  have  estranged  them  from  every  civil,  moral, 
and  social,  or  even  natural  and  instinctive,  senti- 
ment, habit,  and  practice,  and  have  rendered  them 
systematically  savages,  to  make  it  impossible  for 
them  to  be  the  instruments  of  any  sober  and  vir- 
tuous arrangement,  or  to  be  reconciled  to  any 
state  or  order,  under  any  name  whatsoever. 

The  oilier  description,  the  oppressed — are  people 
of  some  property  ;  lliey  are  the  small  relicks  of 
the  persecuted  landed  interest  ;  they  are  the 
burghers  and  the  farmers.  By  the  very  circum- 
stance of  their  being  of  some  property,  though 
numerous  in  some  points  of  view,  they  cannot  be 
very  considerable  Us  a  number.  In  cities  the  na- 
ture of  their  occupations  renders  them  domestick 
and  feeble ;  in  the  country  it  confines  them  to  their 
fann  for  subsistence.  Tlie  national  guards  are  all 
changed  and  reformed.  Every  thing  suspicious 
in  the  description  of  which  they  were  composed  is 
rigorously  disarmed.  Commitlees,  called  of  vigi- 
lance and  safely,  are  every  where  formed  ;  a  most 
severe  and  scrutinizing  inquisition,  far  more  rigid 
than  any  thing  ever  known  or  imagined.  Two 
persons  cannot  meet  and  confer  without  hazard  to 
their  liberty,  and  even  to  their  lives.  Numbers 
scarcely  credible  have  been  executed,  and  their 
properly  confiscated.  At  Paris,  and  in  most  other 
towns,  the  bread  they  buy  is  a  daily  dole — which 
they  cannot  obtain  without  a  daily  ticket  delivered 
to  them  by  their  masters.  Multitudes  of  ail  ages 
and  sexes  are  actually  imprisoned,  I  have  reason 
to  believe,  that  in  France  there  are  not,  for  various 
state  crimes,  so  few  as  twenty  thousand  *  actually 
in  jail — a  large  proportion  of  people  of  property 
in  any  state.  If  a  father  of  a  family  should  shew 
any  disposition  to  resist,  or  to  withdraw  himself 
from  their  power,  his  wife  and  children  are  cru- 
elly to  answer  for  it.  It  is  by  means  of  these 
hostages,  that  they  keep  the  troops,  which  they 
force  by  masses  (as  they  call  it)  into  the  field — 
true  to  their  colours. 

Another  of  their  resources  Is  not  to  be  forgotten. 
They  have  lately  found  a  way  of  giving  a  sort  of 
ubiquity  to  the  supreme  sovereign  authority,  which 
no  monarch  has  been  able  yet  to  give  to  any  re- 
presentation of  his. 

The  commissioners  of  the  National  Convention, 
who  are  the  members  of  the  Convention  itself,  and 
really  exercise  all  its  powers,  make  continual  cir- 
cuits through  every  province,  and  visits  to  everv 
army.  There  they  supersede  all  the  ordinary  au- 
•  Some  Bccounta  make  tlwm  flve  times  as  many. 


thorities  cinl  and  military,  and 
every  thing  at  tlieir  pleasure 
deliberative  capacity  exists  in  any 
inhabitants. 

Toulon,  republican  in  principle, 
its  decision  in  a  moment  under  the 
before  the  arrival  of  these  comm 
being  a  place  regularly  fortified,  aoi 
bosom  a  navy  in  part  highly  di 
escaped,  though  by  a  sort  of  miracle;' 
not  have  escaped,  if  two  powerfal  d 
been  at  the  door  to  give  them  not  od^ 
prompt  and  immediate,  succour, 
neither  this  nor  any  other  sea-port  Vo\ 
can  be  depended  on,  from  the  pectt 
dispositions,  manners,  and  connexion 
lower  sort  of  people  in  those  places. 
to  be  the  true  state  of  things  in  Fratu 
ii  regards  any  exUtinp  bodies,  tohftt 
or  volnntartf  association,  capable  of 
treating  in  corps. 

As  to  the  oppressed  inditndHah,  the 
and  as  discontented  as  men  must  b 
monstrous  and  complicated  tyranny 
with  which  they  are  crushed.  They 
mulus  to  throw  otf  this  dreadful  yok< 
do  want  (not  manifestoes,  which  the 
even  to  surfeit,  but)  real  protection 
succour. 

The  disputp&and  questions  of  men 
do  not  at  all  affect  their  minds,  or  evrt 
the  minds  of  men  in  their  situation, 
ries  are  long  since  gone  by ;  they  hai 
day,  and  have  done  their  mischief 
is  not  between  the  rabble  of  systems, 
Condorcetism,  Monarchism,  or  Den 
Federalism,  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
laws  of  France  on  the  other — or  betiM 
systems  amongst  themselves.  It  is  a< 
(weak  indeed  and  unequal  on  the 
twcen  the  proprietor  and  the  robber ; 
prisoner  and  the  jailor;  between 
the  guillotine.  Four-fifths  of  the  Fn 
ants  would  thankfully  take  protect 
emperour  of  Morocco,  and  would  I 
their  heads  about  the  abstract  prin 
power  by  which  tliey  were  snatched 
sonraenl,  robbery,  and  murder.  B< 
men  can  do  little  or  nothing  for  thents( 
have  no  arms,  nor  magazines,  nor 
union,  nor  the  possibility  of  these 
themselves.  On  the  whole  therefore 
as  a  certainty,  that,  in  the  jacobins^ 
mind  is  to  be  expiected — and  that  na 
territory  of  France  have  an  ii 
liherative  existence. 

The  truth  is,  that  France  is 
moral  France  is  separated  from 
The  master  of  the  house  is  ex 
bers  are  in  possessioD.    If  we 
people  of  Fiance,  existing  as  co; 
and    intention    of  publick    law, 
people,  I  mean,  who  are  free  to 
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cide,  and  who  have  a  capacity  to  treat  and 
Delude,)  they  are  in  Flanders,  and  Germany,  in 
rtt£prland,  Spain,  Italy,  and  Eng;land.  There 
t  all  the  princes  of  the  blrx}d,  there  itrc  nil  Uie 
ier*  of  the  state,  there  are  all  the  parliaments  of 
e  kio^om. 

This  beine^,  as  1  conceive,  the  true  state  of 
;e,  as  it  exists  territorily,  and  as  it  exisls 
illy,  the  question  will  be,  with  whom  we  arc 
icert  our  arranfjpements ;  and  whom  we  are 
as  our  instruments  in  the  reduction,  in  the 
ttion,  and  in  the  settlement  of  France.  The 
.to  be  done  must  indicate  the  workmen, 
us  to  have  national  objects,  we  have  two 
I,  and  one  secondary.  The  first  two  are 
imately  connected  as  not  to  be  separated 
■in  thought ;  the  re-establishment  of  royaltv, 
the  re-establishment  of  property.  One  would 
thi  it  requires  not  a  er^at  deal  of  argument  to 
V'«,  tfiat  the  most  serious  endeavours  to  restore 
ly  will  be  made  by  royalists.  Property  will 
energetically  restored  by  the  ancient  pro- 
irt  of  that  kinp;dom. 

lien  I  speak  of  royalists,  I  wish  to  be  under- 
of  those  who  were  always  such  from  prin- 
Every  arm  lifted  up  for  royalty  from  tlie 
t'nnmg;^  was  the  ami  of  a  man  so  principled. 
>  not  think  there  are  ten  exceptions. 
pie  principled  royalists  are  certainly  not  of 
fee  to  eflert  these  objects  by  themselves.  If  they 
^a  the  operations  of  the  present  g^reat  corabi- 
wouid  be  wholly  unnecessary.  What  1  con- 
fer is,  that  they  should  be  consulted  with, 
with,  and  employed  ;  and  tliat  no  foreig^ners 
;verare  eitlier  in  interest  so  engag;ed,  or  in 
snt  and  local  knowledge  so  competent,  to 
all  these  purposes,  as  the  natural  proprietors 
country. 
Mr  number  for  an  exiled  party  is  also  con- 
Almost  the  whole  body  of  ilie  landed 
ira  of  France,  ecclesiastical  and  civil,  have 
[■tcadily  devoted  to  the  monarchy.  This 
loes  not  amount  to  less  than  seventy  thou- 
very  great  number  in  the  composition  of 
fctable  classes  in  any  society. — I  am  sure, 
talf  that  number  of  the  same  description 
;^ taken  out  of  this  country,  it  would  leave 
any  thing  that  I  should  Vail  the  people  of 
On  the  faith  of  the  emperour  and  the 
>f  Prussia,  a  body  of  ten  thousand  nobility 
shack,  witli  the  king*s  two  brothers  at 
I,  served  with  the  king  of  Prussia  in  the 
lign  of  170*2,  and  equipped  themselves  with 
shilling  of  iheir  ruined  forttmes  and  ex- 
credit.*  It  is  not  now  the  question  how 
It  force  came  to  be  rendered  useless  an«l 
diwipated.  I  state  it  now.  only  to  remark 
gnat  part  of  the  same  force  exists,  and 
act  if  it  were  enabled.  \  am  sure  every 
has  shewn  us  that  in  this  w.-ir  witli  France, 
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one  Frenchman  is  worth  twenty  foreigners.  La 
Vendee  is  a  proof  of  this. 

If  we  wish  to  make  an  impression  on  the  minds 
of  any  persons  in  France,  or  to  jx?rsuade  them  to 
join  our  standard,  it  is  impossible  that  they  should 
not  be  more  easily  led,  and  more  readily  formed 
and  disciplined,  (civilly  and  martially  disciplined,) 
by  those  wlio  speak  their  language,  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  tneir  manners,  who  are  conversant 
widi  their  usages  and  habits  of  thinking,  and  who 
have  a  local  knowledge  of  their  country,  and  some 
remains  of  ancient  credit  and  consideration,  than 
with  a  body  congregated  from  all  tongues  and 
tribes.  Where  none  of  the  respectable  native  in- 
terests are  seen  in  the  transaction,  it  is  impossible 
that  any  declarations  can  convince  those  that  are 
witliin,  or  those  that  are  without,  that  any  thio^ 
else  than  some  sort  of  hostihty  in  the  style  of  a 
conqueror  is  meant.  At  best  it  will  appear  to  such 
wavering  persons,  (if  such  there  are,)  whom  we 
mean  to  fix  with  us,  a  choice  whether  they  are  to 
continue  a  prey  to  domestick  banditti,  or  to  be 
fought  for  as  a  carrion  carcass,  and  picked  to  the 
bone  by  all  the  crows  and  vultures  of  the  sky. 
They  may  take  protection,  (and  they  would  I 
doubt  not,)  but  they  can  have  neither  alacrity  nor 
zeal  in  such  a  cause.  When  they  see  nothing  but 
bands  of  English,  Spaniards,  Neapolitans,  Sar- 
dinians, Prussians,  Austtians,  Hungarians,  Bohe- 
mians, Sclavonlans,  Croatians,  acting  as  prin- 
cipals, it  is  impossible  they  should  Unnk  we  come 
wiili  a  l>eneticent  design.  Many  of  those  fierce 
and  barbarous  people  have  already  given  proofs 
how  little  lliey  regard  any  French  party  whatso- 
ever. Some  of  these  nations  the  people  of  France 
are  jealous  of;  such  are  the  English,  and  the 
Spaniards— others  they  despise  ;  such  are  the 
Italians — others  tliey  hate  and  dread  ;  such  are 
the  German  and  Danubian  powers.  At  best  such 
interposition  of  ancient  enemies  excites  apprehen- 
sion :  but  in  this  case,  how  can  they  suppose  thai 
we  come  to  maintain  their  legitimate  monarchy  in 
a  truly  paternal  French  government,  to  protect 
their  privileges,  tlieir  laws,  their  religion,  and  their 
property,  when  they  see  us  make  use  of  no  one 
person  who  has  any  interest  in  them,  any  know- 
ledge of  them,  or  any  the  least  zeal  for  them  ?  Ou 
the  contrary,  they  see,  that  we  do  not  suffer  any 
of  those  who  have  shewn  a  zeal  in  that  cause, 
which  we  seem  to  make  our  own,  to  come  freely 
into  any  place  in  which  the  allies  obtain  any 
footing. 

If  we  wish  to  gain  upon  any  people,  it  is  riglit 
to  see  what  it  is  they  expect.  Wc  have  had  a  pro- 
posal from  llie  royalists  of  Poitou.  They  are  well 
entitled,  after  a  bloody  war  maintained  for  eight 
months  against  all  the  powers  of  anarchy,  to  speak 
the  wntirnenl*  of  the  rovalists  of  France.  Do  Uiey 
<lcsirc  us  to  exclude  their  princeH,  their  clergy, 
their  nobility  ?     The  direct  <:ontrary.     They  e-AT- 
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neally  solicit  that  tnen  of  every  one  of  these  de- 
scriptions should  be  sent  to  them.  They  do  not 
call  for  Eiaglish,  Austrian,  or  Prussian  officers. 
They  call  for  French  eniif^ant  officers.  Tfiey  call 
for  tlie  exiled  priests.  Tliey  have  demanded  tlic 
Compte  d'Arto«9  to  appear  at  their  head.  Tliese 
are  the  demands  (quite  natural  demands)  of  those 
who  are  ready  to  follow  the  standard  of  monarchy. 

The  great  means  therefore  of  restoring  the  mo- 
narchy which  we  have  made  the  main  object  of  the 
war,  is  to  assist  the  dignity,  the  religion,  and  the 
property  of  France,  to  repossess  themselves  of  the 
means  of  their  natural  intiiience.  lliis  ought  to 
be  the  pritnary  object  of  all  our  politicks,  and  all 
our  military  operations.  Otlierwise  every  thing 
will  move  in  a  preposterous  order,  and  nothing 
but  confusion  and  destruction  will  follow, 

1  know  tliat  misfortune  is  not  made  to  win 
respect  from  ordinary  minds.  I  know  that  there  is 
a  leaning  to  prosperity  however  obtained,  and  a 
prejudice  in  its  favour  ;  1  know  there  is  a  disposi- 
tion to  hope  somctluMg  from  the  variety  and  in- 
constancy of  villany,  rather  than  from  the  tire- 
some uniformity  of  fixed  principle.  Tliere  have 
been,  I  admit,  situations  in  which  a  guiding  person 
or  party  might  be  gained  over,  and  through  him 
or  tliem,  the  whole  bcKly  of  a  nation.  For  the 
hope  of  such  a  conversion,  and  of  deriving  ad- 
vantage from  enemies,  it  might  be  politick  for  a 
while  to  throw  your  friends  into  the  shade.  But 
examples  drawn  from  history  in  occasions  like  the 
present  will  be  fount!  dangerously  to  mislead  us. 
France  has  no  resemblance  to  otiier  countries 
which  have  undergone  troubles  and  been  purified 
by  them.  If  France,  jacobinized  as  it  has  been  for 
four  full  years,  did  contain  any  bodies  of  autho- 
rity and  disposition  to  treat  with  you,  (most  as- 
suredly she  does  not.)  such  is  the  levity  of  those 
who  have  expelled  every  thing  respectable  in  their 
country,  such  their  ferocity,  their  arrogance,  their 
mutinous  spirit,  their  habits  of  defying  every  thing 
human  and  divine,  that  no  engagement  would 
Iiold  with  tliem  for  three  montlis ;  nor  indeed 
couhl  they  cohere  together  for  any  purpose  of 
civilized  society,  if  left  as  they  now  arc.  There 
must  be  a  means  not  only  of  breaking  their  strength 
within  tliemselves,  but  of  civilizing  them ;  and 
these  two  things  must  go  togetljer,  before  we  can 
possibly  treat  with  them,  not  only  as  a  nation,  but 
with  any  division  of  them.  Descriptions  of  men 
of  their  own  race,  but  better  in  rank,  superiour  in 
property  and  decorum,  of  honourable,  decent,  and 
orderly  habits,  are  absolutely  necessary  to  bring 
them  to  such  a  frame  as  to  qualify  them  so  much 
as  to  come  into  contact  with  a  civilized  nation. 
A  set  of  tliose  ferocious  savages  witli  arms  in  iheJr 
hands,  left  to  themselves  in  one  part  of  the  coun- 
try, whilst  you  proceed  to  anotlier,  would  break 
forth  into  outrages  at  least  as  btuJ  as  their  former. 
They  must,  as  fast  as  gained >  (if  ever  they  are 
gained,)  be  put  tuidcr  the  guide,  direction,  and 
government,  of  belter  Frenchmen  than  tliemselves, 
or  they  will  instantly  relapse  into  a  fever  of  aggra- 
vated jac(}bini5(m. 


We  must  not  judge  of  other  parts 
the  temporary  submission  of  Tot ' 
vast  fleets  in  its  harbour,  and  a 
numerous  than  all  the  inhabitants 
arms.  If  they  were  lefl  to  themselTCs,  I 
sure  they  would  not  retain  their  altad 
monarchy  of  any  name  for  a  single  week. 

To  administer  the  only  cure  for  the  VI 
disorders  of  that  undone  country,  I 
nitely  happy  for  us,  that  God  has 
hands  more  effectual  remedies  than 
trivaTice  could  point  out.  We  have  ii 
and  in  the  bosom  of  other  civilized 
forty  tlian  thirty  thousand  persons, 
preserved  not  only  from  lJ>e  cruelty 
but  from  the  contagion  of  the  horrid  p 
sentiments,  and  language  of  the  jacobiot,  i 
sacredly  guarded  from  the  view  of  such  aba 
scenes.  If  wc  should  obtaini  in  any  coim 
district, a  footing  in  France,  we  posses*  Ui 
body  of  physicians  and  magistral 
whom  wc  now  know  to  be  the 
gentle,  we II- tempered,  conciliatory,' 
pious  persons,  who  in  any  order  probiti 
in  the  world.  You  will  have  a  mt 
and  order  in  every  parish.  Never 
national  economy  than  in  the  charily  ofi 
lish  and  of  other  countries.  Never 
better  expended  tlian  in  the  maintcjuoa 
body  of  civil  troops  for  re-establisliLA*  i 
France,  and  for  thus  securing  its  citilii 
Europe.  This  means,  if  properly  ased,  ill 
inestimable. 

Nor  is  this  corps  of  instruments  of 
confined  to  the  first  order  of  that 
the  clergy.  The  allied  powers  potaesl. 
ceedingly  numerous, well-informed,) 
nious,  high  principled,  and  spirited  bo<lj 
liers  in  the  expatriated  landed  interwl< 
as  well  qualified  at  least,  as  I  (who 
taught  by  lime  and  experience  to  no 
calculation  of  the  expectancy  of  hmDaA4 
ever  expected  to  see  in  tlie  body  of 
gentlemen  and  soldiers  by  their  birtJi. 
well  winnowed  and  sifted.  Its  rirtuou»a*l 
1  believe,  amongst  the  mo«t  rirtuoo*,  M  ili'jj 
are  amongst  the  most  aba&dooed  opoff 
VVIiatever  in  tl«e  territory  of  France  Bft"f  ^"^ 
to  be  in  the  middle  between  these  mB^J 
traded  to  tlie  better  part.  Tliis  will  be  i 
when  every  gentleman,  every  where  b( 
to  his  landed  estate,  each  on  tus 
ground,  may  join  the  clergy  in  re«na 
loyalty,  fidelity,  and  religion  of  ll«] 
these  gentlemen  proprietors  of  laodt 
people  according  to  the  trust  they  i 
that  they  may  arm  the  hunest  and 
and  disarm  and  disable  the  factious  aA^u'' 
No  foreigner  can  make  this  d« 
these  arrangements.  The  ancient  i 
burghers  according  to  their  several 
be  restored,  and  placed  (as  ihey 
the  hands  of  men  of  gravity  and  pw9*^^ 
cities  or  baitliages,  according  to  the  j 
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I  of  the  commons  or  third  estate  of  France, 
lill  restrain  and  regulate  llic  seditious  rabble 
|to  the  gentlemen  will  on  their  own  estates, 
f  way,  and  in  this  way  alone^  the  country 
'Vrok.cn   in  upon  by  foreign  force  welt  di- 

traay  be  gained  and  settled.     It  must  be 
and  settled  by  itself,  and  tlirough  tfie  me- 
bf  its  own  native  dig^iity  and  property.     It 
■onest,  it  is  not  decent,  still  le&s  is  it  poh- 
p  foreign  powers  themselves  to  attempt  any 
b  this  minute,  eternal,  local  detail,  in  whicli 
buid  shew  nothing  but  ignorance,  imbeci- 
infusion,  and  oppression.     As  to  tlie  prince 
a  just  claim  to  exercise  the  regency  of 
like  other  men  he  is  not  without  his  faults 
defects.    But  faults  or  defects  (always  sup- 
them  faults  of  common  human  inttrmity) 
what  in  any  country  destroy  a  legal  title 
ment.     These  princes  are  kept  in  a  poor, 
,  country  town  of  the  king  of  Prussia's, 
putation  is  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  every 
liator.     They  cannot  shew  themselves,  ihey 
^explain  themselves,  as  princes  ought  to  do. 
King  well  informed,  as  any  man  here  can 
not  find,  that  these  blemishes  in  this  emi- 
ou  are  at  all  considerable,  or  that  tlicy  at 
t   a    character  which  is  full  of  probity, 
generosity,  and  real  goodness.     In  some 
has  but  too  much  resemblance  to  his 
brotlier;  who,  with  all  his  weaknesses, 
understanding  and   many  parts  of  an 
it  tnan,  and  a  good  king.     But  Monsieur, 
■uppoiing  the  other  deficient,  (as  he  was 
Is  him  in  general  knowledge,  and  in  a 
d  keen  observation,  with  something  of  a 
ress,  and  a  happier  mode  of  speaking 
writing.     His  conversation  is  open,  agree- 
d    informed,  Fiis    manners   gracious  and 
His  brother  the  Conipto  d'Artois  sustains 
ter  the  representation  of  his  place.     He  is 
t,  lively,  engaging  in  ilie  highest  degree, 
ided  character,  full  of  energy  and  activity, 
rd,  he  is  a  brave,  honourable,  and  accom- 
cavalier.      Their  brethren  of  royalty,  if 
ire  Uue  to  their  own  cause  and  interest,  in- 
t  relegating  these  illustrious  persons  to  an 
ttown,  would  bring  them  forward  in  their 
hnd  camp.*,  and  exhibit  them  to,  what  t/iey 
^lecdily  ubtHm,  the  eiteem,  respect,  and 
ib  of  mankind. 

^  As  to  tfieir  knocking  at  every  door, 

**  (which  seems  to  give  offence,)  can 
Id  Ro  any  thing  be  more  natural  '  Aban- 
doned, despised,  rendered  in  a  man- 
^«ri  by  all  tlie  powers  of  Europe,  who 
Mited  their  unfortunate  brethren  with  all 
■dy  pride  and  improvident  insolence  of 
Ifefeeling  prosperity;  who  did  not  even  send 
t  compliment  of  condolence  on  the  murder 
f  brotlier  and  sister ;  in  such  a  stale  is  it  to 
lered  at,  or  blamed,  that  they  tried  every 
ly  or  unlikely,  well  or  ill  chosen,  to  get 
the  horrible  pit  into  which  they  are  fallen, 
to  particular  they  tried  whether  the 
2  Q  '2 


princes  of  their  own  blood  might  at  length  be 
brought  to  think  the  cause  of  kings,  and  of  kings 
of  their  race,  wounded  in  the  murder  and  exile  of 
the  branch  of  France,  of  as  much  importance  as 
tlie  killing  of  a  brace  of  partridges  ?  If  they  were 
absolutely  idle,  and  only  eat  iu  stoth  their  bread  of 
sorrow  and  dependence,  they  would  be  forgotten, 
or  at  best  tliought  of  as  wretches  unwortliy  of 
their  pretensions,  which  they  had  done  nothing  to 
support.  If  they  err  from  our  interests,  what  care 
has  been  taken  to  keep  them  in  those  interests  ?  or 
what  desire  has  ever  been  shewn  to  employ  ll>em 
in  any  otlier  way  than  as  instruments  of  their  own 
deg^radalion,  shame,  and  ruin  ? 

The  parliament  of  Paris,  by  whom  the  title  of 
the  regent  is  to  be  recognised  (not  made)  accord- 
ing to  tlie  laws  of  the  kingdom,  is  ready  to  recog- 
nise it,  and  to  register  it,  if  a  place  of  meeting 
was  given  to  them,  which  might  be  within  tlicir 
own  jurisdiction,  supposing  tliat  only  locality  was 
required  for  tlie  exercise  of  t}jcir  functions  :  for 
it  is  one  of  the  advantages  of  monarchy,  to  have 
no  local  seat.  It  may  maintain  its  rights  out  of 
tlie  sphere  of  its  terntorial  jurisdiction,  if  other 
powers  will  suffer  it. 

I  am  well  apprized,  that  the  little  intriguers, 
and  whisperers,  and  self- conceited,  thoughtless 
babblers,  worse  than  either,  run  about  to  depre- 
ciate the  fallen  virtue  of  a  great  nation.  Bui  whilst 
they  talk,  we  must  make  our  choice — tliey  or  the 
jacobins.  We  have  no  other  option.  As  to  those, 
who  in  the  pride  of  a  prosperity,  not  obtained  by 
their  wisilom,  valour,  or  industry,  tltink  so  well  of 
tliemselves,  und  of  their  own  abilities  and  virtues, 
and  so  ill  of  other  men  ;  truth  obliges  me  to  say, 
that  tliey  are  not  founded  in  their  presumption 
concerning  themselves,  nor  in  their  contempt  of 
the  French  princes,  magistrates,  nobility,  and 
clergy.  Instead  of  inspirbg  me  with  dislike  and 
distrust  of  the  unfortunate,  engaged  with  us  in  a 
common  cause  against  our  jacobin  enemy,  tliey 
take  away  all  my  esteem  for  their  own  characters, 
and  all  my  deference  to  their  judgment. 

There  arc  some  few  French  eentlemen  indeed 
who  talk  a  language  not  wholly  different  from 
this  jargon.  Those  whom  I  have  in  my  eye,  I 
respect  as  gallant  soldiers,  as  much  as  any  one  can 
do,  but  on  their  political  judgment  and  prudence 
I  have  not  the  slightest  reUance,  nor  on  their 
knowledge  of  tlieir  own  country,  or  of  its  laws 
and  constitution.  They  are,  if  not  enemies,  at 
least  not  friends,  to  the  orders  of  their  own  state ; 
not  to  the  princes,  the  clergy,  or  the  nobility  ; 
they  possess  only  an  attachment  to  the  monarchy, 
or  rather  to  tlie  per8<Mis  of  the  late  king  and 
queen.  In  all  other  rcsuects  their  conversation  is 
)acobin.  1  am  afraid  tney,  or  some  of  them,  go 
mto  lite  closets  of  ministers,  and  tell  tliem  that 
the  affairs  of  France  will  be  better  arranged  by 
the  allied  |)owers  than  by  tlie  landed  proprietors 
of  the  kingtlom,  or  by  the  princes  who  have  a 
right  to  govern  ;  and  tiiat  if  any  French  arc  at  w?^ 
to  be  employed  in  tlie  settlement  of  tlicir  couftt.x'^r^ 
it  ought  to  be  only  thoic  wlio  have  never  d«^"=*^"^'*^*^ 
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any  decide*!  opinion,  or  taken  any  active  part  Id 
the  Revolntioij.  * 

I  sus|i«ct  that  t!ie  autliors  uf  this  opinion  are 
mere  soldiers  of  forttine,  who,  though  men  of 
integrity  and  honour,  would  as  gladly  receive 
military  rank  from  Russia,  or  Austria,  or  Prussia, 
as  from  the  regent  of  France,  Perhaps  their  not 
having  as  much  importance  at  his  court  as  they 
could  wish  may  incline  them  to  this  str;«n;re  ima- 
gination. Perhaps  having  no  property  in  old 
France,  they  aro  more  indifferent  about  its  resto- 
ration. Their  language  is  certainly  flattering  to  ' 
all  ministers  in  alt  courts.  We  all  are  men  ;  we 
all  love  to  be  told  of  the  extent  of  our  own  power 
and  our  own  faculties.  If  we  love  glory,  we  are 
jealous  of  partners,  and  afraid  even  of  our  own 
instruments.  It  is  of  all  modes  of  flattery  the 
most  effectual  to  betold,  tliat  you  can  reflate  the 
affairs  of  another  kingdom  better  than  its  heredi- 
tary proprietors.  It  is  formed  to  flatter  the  prin- 
ciple of  conquest  so  natural  to  all  men.  It  is 
this  principle  which  is  now  making  the  partition  of 
Poland.  The  powers  concerned  have  been  told  by 
some  perfidious  Poles,  and  perhaps  they  believe, 
that  tlieir  usurpation  is  a  great  benefit  to  the  peo- 
ple, especially  to  the  common  people.  However 
this  may  turn  out  with  regard  to  Poland,  1  am 
<|uite  sure  that  France  could  not  be  so  well  under 
a  foreign  direction  aa  under  that  of  the  represen- 
tatives of  its  own  king,  and  its  own  ancient 
estates. 

I  think  I  have  myself  studied  France  as  much 
as  most  of  those  whom  the  allied  courts  are  likely 
to  employ  in  such  a  work.  1  have  likewise  of 
myself  as  partial  and  as  vain  an  opinion  as  men 
commonly  have  of  themselves.  But  if  I  could 
command  ttie  whole  military  arm  of  Europe,  I  am 
sure,  that  a  bril>e  of  tlie  best  province  in  that 
kingdom  would  not  tempt  me  to  intermeddle  in 
tlieir  affairs,  except  in  perfect  concurrence  and 
concert  with  the  natural,  legal  interests  of  the 
country,  composed  of  the  ecclesiastical,  the  mili- 
tary, the  several  corporate  bodies  of  justice,  and 
of  burgiiership,  making  under  a  monarch  (I  repeal 
it  again  and  again)  the  French  nation  according 
to  its  fnndamefiiftl  constitution.  No  considerate 
statesman  would  undertake  to  meddle  with  it 
upon  any  other  condition. 

The  government  of  that  kingdom  is  fundamen- 
tally monarchical.  The  publick  law  of  Eurofje 
haa  never  recognisefl  it  in  any  other  form  of  go- 
vernment. The  p(}lcntates  of  Europe  have,  by 
that  law,  a  right,  an  interest,  and  a  duty,  to  know 
with  what  government  tliey  are  to  treat,  and  what 
they  are  to  admit  into  the  federative  society,  or,  in 
other  words,  into  the  drplomalick  republick  of 
Europe.     This  right  is  clear  and  indisputable. 

What  other  an<l  furtlier  interference  they  have 
a  right  to  the  intcriour  of  the  concerns  of  an- 
other people,  is  a  matter  on  which,  as  on  every 
political  subject,  no  very  definite  or  |)ositive  rule 
can  well  be  laid  down.  Our  neighbours  are  men  ; 
and  who  will  attempt  to  dictate  the  laws,  under 
•  Till*  wTM  the  lan^ungc  of  l?ic  minl.ittrialist.-*. 


which  it  is  allowable  or  forbidden  I 
in  the  concerns  of  men,  whether  I 
sidered  individually  or  in  a  collec 
whenever  charity  to  them,  or  a  cai 
safety,  calls  forth  my  activity  ?  Circa 
petually  variable,  directins^  a  moni 
discretion,  the  general  principles  01 
vary,  must  alone  prescribe  a  cond 
sucli  occasions.  The  latest  casuists  < 
are  rather  of  a  republican  cast,  and 
by  no  means  so  averse  as  they  oo« 
right  in  the  people  (a  word,  whjch,  iM 
the  most  dangerous  use)  to  make  cti 
pleasure  in  the  fundamental  laws  off 
These  writers,  however,  when  a  coual 
leave  abundant  liberty  for  a  neigh b^ 
any  of  the  parties  according  to  his  e 
interference  must  indeed  alvrays  be  a 
the  privilege  of  doing  good  to  <H 
averting  from  them  every  sort  of  evi 
circumstances  may  render  that  righl 
depends  wholly  on  this,  whether  it  t>e 
charity  to  a  party,  and  a  prudent  pi« 
regard  to  yourself,  or  whether  unaeri 
of  aiding  one  of  the  parties  in  a  nal 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  aggravate  iti 
and  accomplish  its  final  destruction. 
is  not  the  interfering  or  keeping  atojf.l 
lous  intermeddling,  or  treacii  ti 

is  praised  or  blamed  by  the  _  , Ji 

able  judge. 

It  will  be  a  just  and  irresistible  f 
against  tlie  fairness  of  the  ioterposiof; 
he  takes  witli  him  no  party  or  aescripl 
in  the  divide<l  state.  It  is  not  probabll| 
parties  should  all,  and  all  alike,  be  toon 
the  true  interests  of  their  country,  audi 
of  forming  a  judgment  upon  them,  thaa 
are  absolute  strangers  to  their  atfain, 
character  of  tlie  actors  in  them,  aad  Im) 
mote,  feeble,  and  secondary  tymp^di; 
interest,  Sometimes  a  cafm  ana  hu 
may  be  necessary  ;  but  he  is  to  COB 
ences,  not  to  give  laws.  It  is  impoffib 
one  should  not  feel  tlje  full  force  of  tM 
tion.  Even  people,  whose  poliUcb  ' 
posed  good  of  their  own  country,  lei 
take  advantage  of  the  dissensioos  of  ■  i 
ing  nation  in  order  to  ruin  it,  will  "* 
propose  to  exclude  the  natives,  but  tiej 
that  mode  of  consulting  and  enipln? 
which  most  nearly  approaclies  to  m  < 
In  some  particulars  they  propose  wW 
to  that  exclusion,  in  otliers  tneydow 
They  recommend  to  roinistrr,  " 
'■'  man  who  has  given  a  decided 
'*  a  decided  part  in  this  greal 
"  against  it,  should  be  counteoi 
*'  ward,  trusted,  or  employed,  rrflll> 
'*  subordination  to  the  mintstm  d 
"  powers."  Although  one  wou' 
advice  would  stand  condemned 
sition,  yet  as  it  has  been  made 

t  V»itcL 
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|>roceeded  upon  practically,  I  think  it  right 
fe  it  a  full  consideration. 

fir?t,  I  have  asked  mysplf  who  these  French- 

,  that,  in  the  state  their  own  country  has 

■r  tliese  last  five  years,  of  all  the  people  of 

,  have  alone  not  been  able  lo  forrn  a  derided 

in,  ur  have  been  unwilling  to  act  a  decided 

ing  over  alt  the  names  I  have  heard  of  in 
at  Revolution  in  all  human  ailairs,  I  find  no 
of  any  distinction  who  has  remained  in  that 
than  stoical  apathy,  hut  the  prince  de  Conti. 
mean,  stupid,  selfish,  swinish,  and  cowardly 
U,  universally  known  and  despised  as  such, 
kdeed,  except  in  one  abortive  attempt  to  elope, 
iperfectly  neutral.  However  his  neutrality, 
i  it  seems  would  tjualify  him  for  trust,  and  on 
Ipetition  must  set  aside  the  prince  de  Conde, 
e  of  no  sort  of  service.  His  moderation  has 
(en  able  to  keep  him  from  a  jail.  The  allied 
■  must  draw  him  from  thai  jail,  before  they 
lave  the  full  advantage  of  the  exertions  of 
reat  natundist. 

Kpt  him,  I  do  not  recollect  a  man  of  rank  or 

li,  who  by  his  speeches  or  his  votes,  by  his 

ir  by  his  sword,  has  not  been  active  on  this 

i    Tlie  time   indeed    could  admit    no    neu- 

f  in  any  person  worthy  of  the  name  of  man. 

were    orij^inajly    two    great    divisions    in 

le;    the   one    is  tlrnt  which  overturned  the 

I  of  the  government  in   church    and  state, 

Htcted  a  republick  on  the  basis  of  atheism. 

d  enpiiie  whs  the  jacobin  club,  a  sort  of 

fi-om  which,  but  exactly  on  the  same 

,  begat  another  short -lived  one.  called  the 

f  Eighty-Nine,"  which  was  chiefly  guided 

court  rebels,  who,  in  addition  to  the  crimes 

.•h  they  were  guilty  in  common  with  the 

bad    the    merit   of  betraying  a   gracious 

'»  and  a  kind  benefactor.     Subdivisions  of 

btion.  which  since  we  have  seen,  do  not  in 

t  differ  from  each  other  in  their  principles, 

ispotitioiis,  or   the   means  they   have  em- 

Their    only    quarrel    has    been    about 

in   that    auarrcl,    like   wave  succeeding 

«ne  faction  has  got  the  better  and  expelled 

«r.     Thus  La  Fayette  for  a  while  got  the 

of  Orleans ;  and   Orleans  afterwards  pre- 

ver  I^  Fayette.    Brissot  overpowered  Or- 

Barrere  and  Robespierre,  and  their  fac- 

tered  them  both,  and  cut  ofTtlii'ir  heads. 

were  not  royalists  have  been  listed  in  some 

T  of  these  divisions,      if  it  were  of  any  use 

«  a  precedence,  the  elder  ought  to  have  his 

The  first  authors,  plotters,  and  contrivers, 

monstrous  scheme,  seem  to  be  entitled  lo 

place  in  our  distrust  and  abhorrence.     1 

:n  some   of   those  who  are  thought  the 

long  the  original  rebels;  and  I  have  not 

the  means  of  being  informed  concern- 

otiiers.     I  can  very  tndy  sav,  tliat  I  have 

by  observation,  or  enquiry,  tliat  any 

f  the  evils  prndiiceil  by  their  projects  has 

ol^Nt  of  lb<a  rittb  wh  the  propaRsUon  of  jacobin 


produced  in  them,  or  any  one  of  them,  thesmaUest 
degree  of  repentance.  Disappointment  and  mor- 
tification uudouhtodly  ihey  feel  :  but  to  them,  re- 
pentance is  a  thing  impossible.  Tljey  are  atheists. 
Tlvis  wretched  opinion,  by  which  they  are  pos- 
sessed even  to  the  height  of  fanaticism,  leading 
lliem  to  exclude  from  tlicir  ideas  of  a  common- 
weallh  the  vital  principle  of  the  physical,  the 
moral,  and  the  polilical  world,  engages  them  in  a 
thousand  absurd  contrivances  to  fill  up  this  dread- 
ful void.  Incapable  of  innoxious  repose,  or  lio- 
noTirable  action,  or  wise  speculation,  in  the  lurking 
holes  of  a  foreign  land,  into  which  (in  a  common 
ruin)  they  are  driven  to  liide  their  heads  amongst 
the  innocent  victims  of  their  madness,  they  are  at 
this  very  hour  as  busy  in  tlie  confection  of  the 
dirt-pies  of  their  imaginary  constitutions,  as  if 
they  hati  not  been  rjuite  fresh  from  destroying,  by 
their  impious  and  desperate  vagaries,  the  finest 
country  upon  earth. 

It  is,  however,  out  of  these,  or  of  such  as  tliese, 
guilty  and  impenitent,  despising  the  experience  of 
others,  and  their  own,  that  some  people  talk  of 
choosing  their  negociatorswith  those  jacobins,  who 
ihey  supjMJse  may  be  recovered  to  a  sounder  mind. 
They  flatter  themselves,  it  seems,  that  the  friendly 
habits  formed  during  their  original  partnership 
of  iniquity,  a  siTuilarity  of  character,  and  a  con- 
formity in  the  ground-work  of  their  principles, 
might  facilitate  their  conversion,  and  gain  tliem 
over  lo  some  recognition  of  royalty-  But  surely 
this  is  to  read  human  nature  very  ill.  Tlie  several 
sectaric-s  in  this  schism  of  ihe  jacobins  are  the  very 
last  men  in  tlie  world  to  trust  each  other.  Fel- 
lowship in  treason  ia  a  bad  ground  of  confidence. 
The  last  quarrels  are  the  sorest ;  and  the  injuries 
received  or  offered  by  your  own  ass<jciates  arc 
ever  the  most  bitterly  resented.  The  people  of 
France,  of  every  name  and  description,  would  a 
thousand  times  sooner  listen  to  the  prince  de  Conde, 
or  to  the  archbishop  of  Aix,  or  the  bishop  of  St, 
Pol,  or  to  Monsieur  de  Cazali-s,  than  La  Fay- 
ette, or  Dumourier,  or  tlie  vicomple  de  Nnnilles, 
or  the  bishop  of  Autun,  or  Ncrker,  or  his  disciple 
I^llyTolrndal.  Against  tlie  first  description  they 
have  not  the  smallest  animosity  beyond  that  of  a 
merely  political  dissension.  The  otlicrs  tliey  re- 
gard as  traitors. 

TJic  first  description  is  that  of  the  Christian 
royalists,  men  who  as  eanieslly  wished  for  re- 
formation, as  tliey  opposed  innovation,  in  the  fun- 
dan)ental  parts  of  their  chnrch  and  state.  Thrir 
part  has  been  very  derided.  Acconlingiy  tliey  arc 
to  be  set  aside  in  the  restoration  of  church  and 
state.  It  is  an  odd  kinri  of  dis<|uahfication  where 
the  restoration  of  rclitjion  and  momrchy  is  the 
(piestion.  If  Enjjland  should ((Jod  forbid  it  should) 
fall  into  the  same  misfortiint- witli  France,  and  that 
the  court  of  Vienna  should  undertake  the  restora- 
tion of  our  monarchy,  I  Uiink  it  would  be  extraor- 
dinary lo  object  to  the  admission  of  Mr.  Pitt,  or 
lu^rd  fJrcnriUe,  or  Mr.  Dundai,  into  any  sliarc"^^ 
the  miuiugrnicnt  of  that  business,  because  in  «»  «^'*^ 
pnnciptr*. 
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of  trial  tliey  Iiave  stood  up  firmly  and  manfully, 
as  I  trust  they  always  will  do,  and  with  distin- 
guished powers,  for  the  monarchy  and  the  leg'iti- 
mote  constitution  of  their  country,  I  am  sure  if 
I  were  to  suppose  myself  at  Vienna  at  such  a  time, 
I  shoiild,  as  a  man,  as  an  Englishman,  and  as  a 
royalist,  protest  in  that  case,  as  I  do  in  this,  against 
a  weak  and  ruinous  principle  of  proi;eeding,  which 
can  have  no  other  tendency  than  to  make  those, 
•who  wish  to  support  the  Crown,  meditate  too 
profoundly  on  the  consequences  of  the  part  they 
take — and  consider  whether  for  their  open  and 
forward  zeal  in  the  royal  cai:sc,  they  may  not 
be  thrust  out  from  any  sort  of  confidence  and 
employment,  where  the  interest  of  crowned  heads 
is  concerned. 

The-se  are  the  parties.  I  have  said,  and  said 
truly,  that  I  know  of  no  neutrals.  But  as  a  general 
ohservation  on  this  general  principle  of  choosing 
neutrals  on  such  occasions  as  the  present,  I  have 
this  to  say — that  it  amounts  to  neither  more 
nor  less  than  this  shockinsj  proposition — (hat  we 
ou^lit  to  exclude  men  of  honour  and  ability  from 
serving  their  and  our  cause ;  and  to  put  tlie 
dearest  interests  of  ourselves  and  our  posterity 
into  the  hands  of  men  of  no  decidt^d  character, 
without  judgment  to  choose,  and  without  courage 
to  profess  any  principle  whatsoever. 

Such  men  can  serve  no  cause,  for  this  plain 
reason — they  have  no  cause  at  heart.  They  can 
at  best  work  only  as  mere  mercenaries.  They  have 
not  been  guihy  of  great  crimes;  but  it  is  only 
because  they  have  not  energy  of  mind  to  rise  to 
any  height  of  wickedness.  They  are  not  hawks  or 
kites ;  they  are  only  miserable  fowls,  whose  flight 
is  not  above  their  dunghill  or  henroost.  But  thev 
tremble  before  the  authors  of  these  horrours.  They 
admire  them  at  a  safe  and  respectful  distance. 
There  never  was  a  mean  and  abject  mind  that  did 
not  admire  an  intrepid  and  dexterous  villain.  In 
the  bottom  of  their  hearts  they  believe  such  hardy 
miscreants  to  be  the  only  men  qualified  for  great 
affairs  :  if  you  set  them  to  transact  witli  such  per- 
sons, they  are  instantly  subdued.  They  dare  not 
so  much  as  look  their  antagonist  in  the  face.  They 
are  made  to  be  their  subjects,  not  to  be  their  arbi- 
ters or  controulers. 

These  men  to  be  sure  can  look  at  atrocious  acts 
without  indignation,  and  can  behold  siitll'ring  virtue 
without  sympathy.  Therefore  tliey  are  considered 
as  sober  dispassionate  men.  But  they  have  their 
passions,  though  of  another  kind,  and  whicli  are 
infinitely  more  likely  to  carry  them  out  of  the  path 
of  their  duty.  Tliey  are  of  a  tame,  timid,  languid, 
inert  temper,  wherever  the  welfare  of  others  is  con- 
cerned. In  such  causes,  as  they  have  no  motives 
to  action,  they  never  possess  any  real  ability,  and 
are  totally  destitute  of  all  resource. 

Believe  a  man  wlio  has  seen  much,  and  observed 
something.  I  have  seen  in  the  course  of  my  life  a 
great  many  of  that  family  of  men.  They  are  ge- 
nerally chosen  because  ihev  have  no  opinion  of 
tlieir  own  ;  and  as  far  as  they  can  be  got  in  good 
earnest  to  embrace  any  opinion,  it  is  that  of  who- 


ever happens  to  employ  them,  (neiihcr  k«^  m 
shorter,  narrower  nor  broader,)  widi  vhoa  dM 
have  no  discussion  orcousuitation.  Theonirtka^ 
which  occurs  to  such  a  man  trlura  he  lot  ^  i 
business  for  others  into  his  hands,  is  bov  to  i 
his  own  fortune  out  of  it.  Tlie  fiersoo  km ; 
treat  witli  is  not,  with  him,  an  adi 
whom  he  is  to  prevail,  but  a  new  fn'enJ  ke 
gain ;  therefore  he  always  system»ticail»  k^;^^ 
some  part  of  bis  trust.  Instead  of  thiu' 
he  shall  defend  his  ground  to  the  Last,  an 
to  retreat,  how  little  he  shall  give  up, 
man  considers  how  roucli  of  tiie  iniereM  i^^ 
plover  he  is  to  sacrifice  to  his  advenarr.  ^ 
nothing  but  himself  in  view,  be  kwMr^^Jfe 
serving  his  principal  with  zeal,  l»e  nitu^^^^^ 
incur  some  resentment  fhjm  the  opp^Tr^ 
His  object  is  to  obtain  the  good  will  oir'^j/^ 
with  whom  he  contends,  that,  when  «r^  if>J^i 
is  made,  he  may  join  in  rewarding  hm.  i,^ 
not  take  one  of  these  as  my  arbitrator  in  a  li^  j 
for  90  much  as  a  fisli-pond — for  if  he  revnriij 
mud  to  me,  he  would  be  sure  to  give  U«i 
that  fed  Uie  jwol  to  my  advcrsan.'.  la  i 
cause  I  should  certainly  wish,  that  mvaswtii 
possess  conciliating  qualities  ;  that  he  dtouM  W 
a  frank,  open,  and  candid  disposition,  soft  ii  h 
nature,  and  of  a  temper  to  soften  aninKiitisdj 
to  win  confidence.  He  ought  not  lo  b« « i 
odious  to  the  person  he  treats  with  bt  psa^j 
injury,  by  violence,  or  by  deceit,  or.  nbowAI 
tJie  dereliction  of  his  cause  in  any  foraw  ta 
actions.  But  I  would  be  sure  that  ran 
should  be  wine,  that  he  should  be  asewwrtiil 
cause  as  myself,  and  known  to  be  «:  li*»| 
sliould  not  be  looked  upon  as  a  stipendiinri 
cate,  but  as  a  principled  partisan.  In  tlltt^j 
is  a  great  point  that  all  idea  of  gaining  y™"^! 
is  hopeless.  I  would  not  trust  lJ>f  '*■  I 
royally  with  a  man,  who,  professing  dmbJMJ 
half  a  republican.  The  enemy  ha»«lr«*^*C^ 
part  of  liis  suit  without  a  slruggle-Wh^ 
tends  with  advantage  for  all  the  r«l.  !*•<" 
mon  principle  allowed  between  youn 
your  agent  gives  your  adversary  thei 
every  discussion. 

Before  I  shut  up  this  discourse  »''*'°\_i  ^^ 
agency  (which  I  conceive  is  not  tnbfc***"^, 
if  found,  ought  not  to  be  used)  I  late  *^ 
remarks  to  make  on  the  cause  which, 
gives  rise  to  it. 

In  all  that  we  do,  whether  in  tie 
after  it,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should 
have  in  our  eye  the  nature  and  chaiir^  ^^\ 
enemy  we  have  to  contend  with.     The  f^^^ 
volution  is  carried   on  by  men  of  no  n ^^ 
consideration,  of  wild,  savagt!  i:  '  *!  ^ 

arrogance,  and  presumption,  \i 
out  probity,  without  prudence.      Wtol 
then  to  supply  their  Innumerable  ddcrts, 
make  them  terrible  even    to  the  finaat 
Oxxe  thing:,  and  one  thing  onlv — but  lkll4 
is  worth  a  thousand — they  have  rmr/yy.  lal 
all  things  being  put  into  an  univcnal 
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ipompnsilion  of  society,  no  man  comes  for- 
j^ul  by  his  spirit  of  enterprise  and  the  vigour 
i>  mind.  If  we  meet  this  dreadful  and  por- 
^  energy,  reBtrained  by  no  consideration  of 
IF"  man,  that  is  always  vigilant,  always  on  the 
^  tliat  allows  itself  no  repose,  and  suflers 
!d  rest  an  hour  with  impunity  ;  if  we  meet 
■ergy  with  poor  common-place  proceedinif, 
fiviaj  maxims,  paltry  old  saws,  widi  doubts, 
l^nd  suspicions,  with  a  languid,  uncertain 
Kon,  wiili   a  formal,  official  spirit,  which  is 

aside  by  every  obstacle  from  its  purpose, 
kaich  never  sees  a  difficulty  but  to  yield  to  it, 
IMst  to  evade  it ;  down  we  go  to  the  bottom 
i  abyss — and  nothing  short  of  Omnipotence 
l^e  us.  We  must  meet  a  vicious  and  dis- 
ced enerpy  with  a  manly  and  rational  vigour. 
fc-Tie  is  limiied  in  its  resources — we  are  doubly 
i"  to  use  all  tliat,  in  the  circle  drawn  about 
four  morals,  we  are  able  to  command. 
{^  not  contend  ag:ainst  the  advantages  of  dis- 
I  In  the  world  we  live  in  it  is  but  too  neces- 
i»  Some  of  old  call  it  the  very  sinews  of  dis- 
p.  But  what  signify  common-places,  that 
b  run  parallel  and  ctjual  ?  Distrust  is  good 
fm  bad,  according  to  our  position  and  our 
pe.  Distrust  is  a  defensive  principle.  They 
jjavc  much  to  lose  have  ranch  to  fear.  But 
luce  we  hold  notliing.  We  are  to  break  in 
p  power  in  possession;  we  are  to  carry  every 
py  storm,  or  by  surprise,  or  by  intelligence, 
nil.  Adventure,  therefore,  and  not  caution, 
ipolicy.  Here  to  be  too  presuming  is  the 
icrrour. 

I  world  will  judge  of  the  spirit  of  our  pro- 
1^  in  those  places  of  France  which  may  fall 
tir  power,  by  our  conduct  in  tliose  that  are 
^  in  our  hands.  Our  wisdom  should  not  be 
E.  Other  times,  perhaps  other  measures : 
I  this  awful  hour  our  politicks  ought  to  be 
pip  of  nothing  bill  courage,  decision,  manli- 
Ibnd  rectitude.  We  should  have  all  the 
j^aimity  of  good  faith.     This  is  a  royal  and 

iding  policy ;  and  as  long  as  we  arc  true 

may  give  llie  law.  Never  can  we  assume 
lamand  if  we  will  not  risk  the  consequences. 
lich  reason  we  ought  to  be  bottomed  enough 
Iwriple  not  to  be  carried  away  upon  the  first 
ipi  of  any  sinister  advantage.  For  depend 
H,  tlial,  if  we  once  give  way  to  a  sinister 
$t  we  shall  teach  others  the  game,  and  we 
W  outwitted  and  overborne  :  the  Spaniards, 
7kj«»ians,  God  knows  who,  will  put  us  under 
hition  at  their  pleasure  ;  and,  instead  of 
ht  the  head  of  a  great  confederacy,  and  the 
la  of  Europe,  we  shall,  by  our  mistaken, 
pp  a  great  design  into  a  thousand  little  self- 
l^rrels;  the  enemy  will  triumph,  and  we  shall 
l^n  under  the  terms  of  unsafe  and  dependent 
Weakened,  mortified,  and  ilisgrare*!,  whilst 

)pe,  England  included,  is  left  o|>en  nnd 
eless  on  every  part,  to  Jacobin  principles, 
lies,  and  arms.     In  the  case  of  the  king  of 
.declared  to  be  our  friend  and  ally,  we  wdl 


still  be  considering  ourselves  in  the  contradictory 
character  of  an  enemy.  This  contradiction,  I  am 
afraid,  will,  in  spite  of  us,  give  a  colour  of  fraud 
to  all  our  transactions,  or  at  least  will  so  compli- 
cate our  politicks,  that  we  shall  ourselves  be  inex- 
tricably entangled  in  them. 

I  have  Toulon  in  ray  eye.  It  was  with  infinite 
sorrow  I  heard  that  in  taking  the  king  of  France's 
fleet  in  trust,  we  instantly  unrigged  and  dismasted 
the  ships,  instead  of  keeping  them  in  a  condition 
to  escape  in  case  of  disaster,  and  in  order  to  fulfil 
our  trust,  that  is,  to  hold  them  for  the  use  of  the 
owner,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  to  employ  them  for 
our  common  service.  Tliese  ships  are  now  so 
circumstanced,  that  if  we  are  forced  to  evacuate 
Toulon,  they  must  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
or  be  burnt  by  ourselves.  1  know  this  is  by  some 
considered  as  a  fine  thing  for  us.  But  the  Athe- 
nians ought  not  to  be  better  tlian  the  English,  or 
Mr,  Pitt  less  virtuous  than  Aristides. 

Are  we  then  so  poor  in  resources  that  we  can 
do  no  better  with  eighteen  or  twenty  ships  of  the 
line  than  to  burn  them  ?  Had  we  sent  for  French 
royalist  naval  officers,  of  which  some  hundreds  are 
to  be  had,  and  made  them  select  such  seamen  as 
they  could  trust,  and  filled  the  rest  with  our  own 
and  Mediterranean  seamen,  who  are  all  over 
Italy  to  be  had  by  thousands,  and  put  them  under 
judicious  English  rommanders-in-chief,  and  with 
a  judicious  mixture  of  oui  own  subordinates,  the 
West  Indies  would  at  this  day  have  been  ours.  It 
may  be  saiil  that  tliese  French  officers  would  take 
them  for  the  king  of  France,  and  that  they  would 
not  be  in  our  power.  Be  it  so.  The  islands  would 
not  be  ours,  but  they  would  not  be  Jacobinized. 
This  is  however  a  thing  impossible.  They  must 
in  effect  and  substance  be  ours.  But  all  is  upon 
that  false  principle  of  distrust,  which,  not  confid- 
ing in  strength,  can  never  have  the  full  use  of  it. 
They  that  pay,  and  feed,  and  equip,  must  direct. 
But  I  must  speak  plainly  upon  this  subject.  The 
French  islands,  if  they  were  all  our  own,  ought 
not  to  be  all  kept.  A  fair  partition  only  ought  to 
be  made  of  those  territories.  This  is  a  subject  of 
policy  very  serious,  which  hiis  many  relations  and 
as|>ects.  Just  here  1  only  hint  at  it  as  answering 
an  objection,  whilst  I  state  the  mischievous  conse- 
quences which  suffer  us  to  be  surprised  into  a  vir- 
tual breach  of  faith,  by  confounding  our  ally  with 
our  enemy,  because  they  both  belong  to  tlie  same 
geographical  territory. 

My  clear  opinion  is,  that  Toulon  ought  to  lie 
made,  what  we  set  out  witli,  a  royal  French  city. 
By  tlie  necessity  of  the  case,  it  must  Ivc  under  tfie 
influence,  civil  nnd  military,  of  the  allies.  But  the 
only  way  of  keeping  thtit  jealous  and  discordant 
mass  from  tearing  its  comjjonent  parts  to  pieces, 
and  haxarding  the  loss  of  tlie  whole,  is  to  put  the 
place  into  tlie  nominal  government  of  the  regent, 
nis  officers  being  approved  by  us.  This,  I  say,  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  a  poi*i'  nmonsrst  ourwlvcs. 
Otherwise  is  it  to  lie  believotl  that  the  .Spanianls, 
who  hold  tliat  plarc  with  us  in  a  sort  of  parv^^*^- 
ship  contrary  to  ottr  mutual  interest,  will  ac*^  "*^ 
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absolute  masters  of  the  Mediterranean,  with  Gib- 
raltar on  one  side,  and  Toulon  on  the  other,  with 
B  quiet  und  conipuscd  mind,  whilst  wc  do  little  less 
than  declare  that  we  are  to  lake  the  whole  West 
Indies  into  our  hands,  leaving  tlic  vast,  unwieldy, 
and  feeble  body  of  the  Spanish  dominions,  in  that 
part  of  the  world,  absolutely  at  our  raercy,  wiiliout 
any  power  to  balance  us  in  the  smallest  degree  ? 
Nothing  is  &o  fatal  to  a  nation  as  an  extreme  of 
self-partiality,  and  the  total  want  of  consideration 
of  what  others  will  naturally  hope  or  fear,  Spain 
must  think  she  sees,  that  we  are  taking  advantage 
of  the  confusions  which  reign  in  France  to  disable 
that  country,  and  of  rourse  every  country,  from 
affording  her  protection,  and  in  the  end  to  turn 
the  Spanish  m9narchy  into  a  province.  If  she 
saw  things  ia  a  proper  point  of  light,  to  be  sure, 
she  would  not  consider  any  otlier  plan  of  poli- 
ticks as  of  the  least  moment  in  comparison  of  the 
extinction  of  jacobinism.  But  lier  ministers  (to 
say  the  best  of  them)  are  vulgar  politicians.  It  is 
no  wonder  that  tliey  should  postpone  this  great 
point,  or  balance  it,  by  considerations  of  the  com- 
ition  politicks,  that  is,  the  questions  of  power 
between  siute  and  state.  If  we  manifestly  endea- 
vour to  destroy  the  balance,  especially  the  mari- 
time and  commercial  balance,  botli  in  EurojMJ  and 
the  West  Indies,  (the  latter  their  sore  and  vulner- 
able part,)  from  fear  of  what  France  may  do  for 
Spain,  hereafter,  is  it  to  be  wondered,  that  Spain, 
inlinilely  weaker  than  we  are,  (weaker  indeed  than 
such  a  mass  of  empire  ever  was,)  should  feel  the 
same  fears  from  our  uncontrouled  power,  that  we 
give  way  to  ourselves  from  a  supposed  resurrection 
of  the  ancient  power  of  France  under  a  monarchy  T 
It  signifies  nothing  whether  we  are  wrong  or  right 
in  the  abstract ;  but  in  respert  to  our  relation  to 
Spain,  with  such  principles  followed  up  in  prac- 
tice, it  is  absolutely  impossible  that  any  cordial 
alliance  can  subsist  between  the  two  nations.  If 
Spain  goes,  Naples  will  speedily  follow.  Prussia  is 
quite  certain,  and  thinks  of  nothing  but  making  a 
market  of  the  present  confusions.  Italy  is  broken 
and  divided;  Switzerland  is  jacobiniml,  I  am 
afraid,  completely,  I  have  longseen  with  pain  the 
progress  of  French  principles  in  that  country. 
Things  cannot  go  on  upon  the  present  bottorn. 
The  possession  of  Toulon,  which,  well  managed, 
mi^t  be  of  the  greatest  advantage,  will  be  the 
greatest  misfortune  that  ever  happened  to  this 
nation.  The  more  we  multiply  troops  tfiere,  the 
more  we  shall  multiply  causes  and  means  of  quar- 
rel amongst  ourselves.  I  know  but  one  way  of 
avoiding  it,  which  is  to  give  a  greater  degree  of 
simplicity  to  our  politicks.  Our  situation  does 
necessarily  render  them  a  good  deal  involved. 
And,  to  this  evil,  instead  of  encreasing  it,  we 
ought  to  apply  all  tlie  remedies  in  our  power. 

See  what  is,  in  tliat  place,  the  consequence  (to 
say  nothing  of  every  other)  of  this  i-omplexity. 
Toulon  has,  as  it  were,  two  gates,  an  English  and 
a  Spanish.  The  English  gate  is,  by  our  policy, 
fast  barred  against  the  entrance  of  any  royalists. 
The  Spaniards  open  theirs,  I  fear,  upon  no  fixed 


principle,   and    witli    very   little  jadgHKit.  1} 
means,  however,  of  this  foolish,  raeu,  imi  janj 
policy  on  our  side,   all    the    royaiiMs 
English  might  select  as  most  practicable,! 
subservient  to  honest  views,  are  tcMlly 
Of  those  admitted,  the  Spaniajris  are  i 
to  the  inhabitants  they  are  a  nest  of  ja 
is  delivered  into  our  hands,  not  from 
but  from  fear.     Tlie  inhabitants  of  twiaa 
be  described  in  a  few  words.    It  ii  tii^erttmwa^] 
caitponibus  atque  mal'ufnis.      The  rEStof  (kiaf 
ports  are  of  the  same  description. 

Another  thing  which  I  cannot  SiTconiil  lr%| 
the  sending  for  the  bishop  of  Toubo,  sod  ak»| 
wards  forbidding  his  entrance.  This  is  asT 
contrary  to  the  declaration,  as  it  is  to  the 
of  the  allied  powers.  The  king  of  Pim 
better.  When  he  took  Verdun,  le  actutli< 
stated  the  bishop  and  his  chapter.  W| 
thought  he  should  be  the  mastei  of  O 
called  the  bishop  from  Flanders,  to  pot 
possession.  The  Austrians  have  restored  thi^ 
wherever  they  obtained  possession.  Wei 
posed  to  restore  religion  as  well  as 
and  in  Toulon  we  have  restored  neither 
nor  the  other.  It  is  very  likely  that  tW  j(| 
sans-culotles,  or  some  of  tliem,  objectad 
measure,  who  rather  choose  to  have  the  »t 
buffoons  of  clergy  they  have  got  to  spat  mdkli  I 
tliey  are  ready  to  come  forward,  wilA  'he  MitfJ 
their  wortliy  brethren,  ia  Paris  and  otixr 
to  declare  that  they  are  a  set  of  imi 
they  never  believed  in  God,  and  never  wfli] 
any  sort  of  religion.  If  we  give  way  to  oarjfl^l 
bins,  in  this  point,  it  is  fully  and  fairlv  pottii^' 
government,  civil  and  ecclesiitt«t»c«l,  not 
king  of  France,  to  whom,  as  the  prol« 
governour,  and  in  substance  tlie  head,  of  I 
lican  church,  the  nomination  to  the 
belonged,  and  who  made  the  bishop  of  To 
does  not  leave  it  witli  him,  or  even  m  the  I 
the  king  of  England,  or  the  king  of  Spain;  Nt  I 
the  basest  jacobins  of  a  low  sea-port,  to  eURift 
pro  tempore,  the  sovereignty.  If  tins  paiall/f^ 
gion  is  thus  given  up,  the  grand  ii  '~ 

reclaiming  France  is  abandoned.     We  i 
we  would,  delude  ourselves  about  tbe  troe  \   _ 
this  dreadful  contest.     It  it  a  rrUgiams  wte, 
includes  in  its  object  undoubtedly  every  olhri 
terest  of  society  as  well   as  this  ;  bat  Ail  i*^ 
principal  and  leading  feature.     It  is  tkiw^^' 
destruction  of  religion  tliat  our  enemies  }**|p 
the  accomplishment  of  all  their  other  virvs.   nf 
French  Revolution,  impious  at  once  and  fua 
had  no  other  plan  tor  dumestick  power  aad 
empire.     Look  at  all  the  proceedittn  of 

tional  Assembly  from  the  first  day  of  d . 

self  such  in  the  year  1789,  to  this  very  lMr.Wl 
you  will  find   full   half  of  their  bvBaeM  is  ^ 
directly  on  this  subject.      In  fact  it  is  lJiei|*il<^l 
the  whole.     The  religious  ayctem,  ralleil  tlir<^ 
stitutional  church,  was,  on  Ums  hJx  ol  liw  •^ 

proceeding.set  up  only  as  a  mereiAmi. ^ 

nient  to  the  people,  and  so  cooftamnr  «ism  ii* 
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conversations,  till    the  time  should   come, 
they  mtglit  witli  safety  cast  off  the  very  ap- 
ce  of  all  religion  whatBoever,  and  persecute 
Iftianity   throughout    Europe   with    fire    and 
I.     The  constitutional  clergy  are  not  the  mi- 
IB  of  any  religion  :  they  are  the  agents  and 
ftments  of  thia  horrible  conspiracy  aguinst  all 
Is.     It  was  frcnn  a  sense  of  this,  that  in  the 
bh  addition  to  the  articles  proposed  at  St, 
jingfo,  toleniting  all  relii^ions,  we  very  wisely 
pd  to  suHer  that  kind  of  traitors  and  buffoons. 
lis  religious  war  is  not  a  controversy  between 
jpd  sect  as  formerly,  but  a  war  a^inst  alt  sect« 
ttU  religions.     Tlie  question  is  not  whether 
|re  to  overiuni  the  catholick,  to  set  up  the 
■tant.     Such  an  idea  in  the  present  sttte  of 
■uU  is  too  contemptible.     Our  business  is 
^Bj^  the  schools  the  discussion  of  the  con- 
^K§  points,  abating  as  much  as  we  can  the 
Hpjr^W  dUpu taiits  on  all  sides.   It  is  for  Chris- 
■tatesinen,  as  the  world  is  now  circumstanced, 
pure  their  common  basis,  and  not  to  risk  the 
^oa  of  the  whole  fahrick  by  pursuing  these 
tctions  with  an  ill-timeil  zeal.     We  have,  in 
nesent  grand  alliance,  all   modes  of  govern- 
as  well  a*  all  modes  of  religion.     In  govem- 
we  mean  to  restore  that,  which,  notwitlt- 
Ing  our  diversity  of  forms,  we  are  all  agreed 
iiiodaniental  in  government.     The  same  prin- 
ought  to   guide   us   in  the  religious   part  ; 
kming  tlie  mode,  not  to  our  particular  ideas, 
that  point  we  have  no  ideas  in  commonj 
0  wliat  will  best  promote  the  great,  general 
of  the  alliance.     As  statesmen  we  are  to  see 
of  tiiose  modes  best  suits  with  tlie  interests 
lh  a  commonwealtli  as  we  wish  to  secure  and 
)te.     There  can  be  no  doubt,  but  that  the 
lick  religion,  which  is  fundamentally  the  re- 
of  France,  must  go  with  the  monarchy  of 
I ;  we  know  that  the  monarchy  did  not  sur- 
the  hierarchy,  no  not  even  in  appearance,  for 
months  ;   in  substance,  not  f(jr  a  ntngle  hour. 
tie  can  it  exist  in  future,  if  thsit  pillar  is  taken 
'f  or  even  shattered  and  impaired. 
T  slioutd   please  (iod  to  give  to  the  allies  the 
I  of  restoring  {>eace  and  order  in  that  focus 
f  fthd  confusion,  1  would,  as  I    said  in  the 
Bing  of  this  memorial,  first  replace  the  whole 
i  old  clergy :  because  we  have  proof  more 
lufficienf,  that  whether  they  err  or  not  in  the 
bstick  disputes  with  us,  they  are  not  tainted 
itlieism,  the  great  political  evil  of  the  time. 
c  I  need  not  apologize  for  this  phrase,  as  if 
ight  religion  nothing  but  policy;  it  is  far  from 
«iufhts,  and  I  hope  it  is  not  to  be  inferred 
tny  expressions.     But  in  the  light  of  policy 
I  am  here  considerinir  the  question.     I  speak 
licy  loom  a  hirge  liglit  ;   in  which  large  light, 
too  is  a  sucred  thing. 
are  many.  [HTliaps  half  a  million  or  more, 
themselves    protestants.  in  the  south  of 
,  and  in  oilier  of  the  provinces.     Some  niise 
to  a  much  greater  nuniljer,  but  I  think  this 
10  ibe  mark.     1  am  torry  to  say,  that  they  | 


have  beJiave*]  shockinglv  since  the  very  beginning 
of  this  rebellion,  and  have  been  unifonuly  con- 
cerned in  its  worst  and  most  atrocious  acts.  Their 
clergy  are  just  the  same  atheists  with  those  of  the 
con.Htitutional  catholicks;  but  still  more  wicked  and 
darms".  Three  of  their  number  have  met  from  their 
republican  associates  the  reward  of  their  crimes. 

As  the  ancient  catholick  religion  is  to  be  restored 
for  the  body  of  France,  the  ancient  Calvinistick 
religion  ought  to  be  restored  for  the  protestants 
witii  every  kind  of  protection  and  privilege.  But 
not  one  mini,ster  concerned  in  this  rebellion  ought 
to  be  suffered  amongst  them.  If  they  have  not 
clergy  of  their  own,  men  well  recommended  as 
untainted  with  jacobinism,  by  the  synods  of  those 
places  where  Calvinism  prevails  and  French  is 
spoken,  ought  to  be  sought.  Many  such  there  are. 
The  presbyterian  discipline  ought,  in  my  opinion, 
to  be  established  in  its  vigour,  and  the  people  pro- 
fessing it  ought  to  be  bound  to  its  maintenance. 
No  man,  under  the  false  and  hvpocrittcal  pretence 
of  liberty  of  conscience,  ought  to  be  suffered  to 
have  no  conscience  at  all.  The  king's  commis- 
sioner ought  also  to  sit  in  their  synods  as  before  the 
revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantz.  I  am  conscious 
that  this  discipline  disposes  men  to  republicanism: 
hut  it  is  still  a  discipline,  and  it  is  a  cure  (such  as  it 
is)  for  the  fterverse  and  undisciplined  habits  which 
for  some  time  have  prevailed.  Republicanism  re- 
pressed may  have  its  use  in  the  composition  of  a 
state.  Inspection  may  be  pmcticable,  and  respon- 
sibility in  Uie  teachers  and  elders  may  be  estab- 
lished in  such  an  hierarchy  as  tlie  presbyterian. 
For  a  time  like  ours,  it  is  a  great  point  gained,  that 
people  should  be  taught  to  meet,  to  combine,  and 
to  be  classed  and  arrayed  in  some  other  way  than 
in  clubs  of  jacobins.  If  it  be  not  the  best  mode 
of  protestantism  under  a  monarchy,  it  is  still  an 
orderly  Christian  church,  orlljodox  in  the  funda- 
mentals, and,  what  Is  to  our  point,  capable  enough 
of  rendering  men  useful  citizens.  It  was  the  im- 
politick  ambition  of  tlieir  discipline  which  exposed 
them  to  the  wild  opinions  and  conduct,  that  have 
prevailed  amongst  the  Hugonots,  The  toleration 
in  1787  was  owing  to  the  good  disposition  of  the 
late  king ;  but  tt  was  modified  bv  the  profligate 
folly  of  his  atheistick  minister  the  Cardinal  de  [x>- 
menie.  This  mischievous  minister  did  not  follow 
in  the  edict  of  toleration  the  wisdom  of  the  edict 
of  Nantz.  But  his  toleration  was  granted  to  non- 
catholicks — a  dangerous  word,  which  might  sig- 
nify any  thing,  and  was  but  too  expressive  of  a 
fatal  indifference  with  regard  to  all  piety.  I  speak 
for  myself:  I  do  not  wish  any  man  to  be  con- 
verted from  his  sect.  The  distinctions  which  we 
have  reformed  from  animosity  to  emulation  may 
be  even  useful  to  the  cause  of  religion.  By  some 
moderate  contention  they  keep  alive  /.cal.  Whereas 
people  who  change,  except  under  strong  convic- 
tion, (a  thing  now  rather  rare,)  the  religion  of  llieir 
early  prejudices,  especially  if  the  conversion  is 
brought  about  by  any  political  machine,  arc  N«r^ 
npt  tn  dcjrrnerate  into  indifference,  laxity,  •^sA. 
often  downright  atheism. 
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Another  political  question  arises  about  tlie  mode 
of  government  wliich  oiiglit  to  be  establistied.  [ 
think  the  proclamation  (wliich  1  read  before  1  fiad 
proceeded  far  iik  tfiis  memorial)  puts  il  on  the  best 
footing:,  by  f>osli>o«ing  that  arrangement  to  a  time 
of  peace. 

When  our  politicks  lead  us  to  enterprise  a  great 
and  almost  total  political  revolution  in  Europe,  we 
oiig^lit  to  look  seriously  into  the  consequences  of 
what  we  are  about  to  do.  Some  eminent  persons 
discover  an  apprehension  that  the  monarchy,  if 
restored  in  France,  may  be  restored  in  too  great 
strength  for  the  liberty  and  happiness  of  the  na- 
tives, and  for  the  tranquillity  of  other  slates. — 
They  are  therefore  of  opinion  tliat  terms  ought  to 
be  made  for  the  modification  of  that  monarchy. 
They  are  persons  too  considerable  from  the  powers 
of  their  mind,  and  from  their  situation,  as  well  as 
from  the  real  respect  I  have  for  them,  who  seem  to 
entertain  these  apprehensions,  to  let  me  pass  them 
by  unnoticed. 

As  to  the  power  of  France,  as  a  state,  and  in  its 
exteriour  relations,  I  confess  my  fears  are  on  the 
part  of  its  extreme  reduction.  There  is  undoubt- 
edly something  in  the  vicinity  of  France,  which 
makes  it  naturally  and  properly  an  object  of  our 
watchfulness  and  jealousy,  whatever  form  its  go- 
vernment may  take.  But  the  diflbrence  is  great 
between  a  plan  for  onr  own  security,  and  a  scheme 
for  tlie  utter  destruction  of  France.  If  there  were 
no  other  countries  in  the  political  map  but  these 
two,  I  admit  that  policy  might  justify  a  wish  to 
lower  our  neighbour  to  a  standard  which  would 
even  render  her  in  some  measure,  if  not  wholly, 
our  dependant.  But  the  system  of  Europe  is  ex- 
tensive and  extremely  complex.  However  formi- 
dable  to  us  as  taken  in  this  one  relation,  France 
is  not  equally  dreadful  to  all  other  states.  On  the 
contrary  my  clear  opinion  is,  that  the  liberties  of 
Europe  cannot  possibly  be  preserved  but  by  her 
remaining  a  very  great  and  preponderating  power. 
Tlie  design  at  present  evidently  pursued  by  the 
combined  potentates,  or  of  the  two  who  lead,  is 
totally  to  destroy  her  as  such  a  poAver.  For  Great 
Britain  resolves  that  she  shall  have  no  colonies,  no 
commerce,  and  no  marine.  Austria  means  to  take 
away  the  whole  frontier,  from  the  borders  of  Swit- 
zerland to  Dunkirk.  It  is  their  plan  also  to  ren- 
der the  iriteriour  government  lax  and  feeble,  by 
{jrescribing  by  force  of  the  arms  of  rival  and  jca- 
ous  nations,  and  without  consulting  the  natural 
interests  of  the  kingdom,  such  arrangements  as  in 
the  actual  state  of  jacobinism  in  France,  and  the 
unsettled  state  in  which  property  must  remain  for 
a  long  time,  tvill  inevitably  produce  such  distrac- 
tion and  debility  in  government,  as  to  reduce  it  to 
nothing,  or  to  throw  il  back  into  its  old  confusion. 
One  cannot  conceive  so  frightful  a  state  of  a  na- 
tion. A  maritime  country  without  a  marine,  and 
•wilhout  commerce  ;  a  continental  country  without 
a  frontier,  and  for  a  thousand  miles  surrounded 
with  powerful,  warlike,  and  ambitious  neighbours! 
It  is  possible,  (hat  she  might  submit  to  lose  her 
commerce  and  her  colonies  ;  her  security  she  never 
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can  abandon.  If,  contrary  to  all  eipcctataii 
under  such  a  disgraced  and  inipoleot  goiouMt 
any  energy  sliould  remain  in  that  countx^,  ^ 
will  make  every  effort  to  recover  her  jkwIt. 
which  will  involve  Europe  for  a  century  in  ma  ait 
blood.  What  has  it  cost  to  France  to  nuked* 
frontier?  What  will  it  cost  to  recover  it?  A«fei 
thinks  without  a  frontier  she  cannot  vxnn  At 
Netherlands.  But  without  her  froDlier 
cannot  secure  herself.  Austria  has  beea 
secure  for  ao  hundred  years  in  those  rery 
lands,  and  has  never  been  dispo8M»ed  MTtkBij 
the  chance  of  war,  without  a  moraJ  ceitain^j 
receiving  them  again  on  the  restoralioo  of 
Her  late  dangers  have  arisen  not  froa  ibe  ftm 
or  ambition  of  the  king  of  France.  Tliey  tsm 
from  her  own  ill  policy,  which  dismantlMl  •ills 
towns,  and  discontented  all  her  subjects  b^  fm 
binical  innovations.  She  dismantles  ber  tm 
towns,  and  then  says.  Give  tne  Uie  frohliBif 
France.  But  let  us  depend  upou  it,  vbitf* 
tends,  under  the  name  of  security,  to  asgmte 
Austria,  will  discontent  and  alarm  Pmssa. 
a  length  of  frontier  on  the  side  of  Fi 
rated  from  itself,  and  separated  from  the 
the  Austrian  country,  will  be  weak,  ooli 
reeled  at  the  expence  of  the  elector  of 
(tiie  elector  Palatine)  and  otlier  lesser 
by  such  exchanges  as  will  again  conrutae 
pi  re. 

Take  it  tlie  other  way,  and  let  us  su{ 
France  so  broken  in  spirit  as  to  be  cooi 
main  naked  and  defenceless  by  sea  and  by 
is  such  a  country  no  prey  ?   Have  other  n. 
views  ?    Is  Poland  the  only  country  of  \ 
worth  while  to  make  a  partition  ?  We 
so  childish  as  to  imagine,  tliat  ambitiiMi 
and  that  no  others  can  be  infected  with  it 
who  rule  within  certain  parallels  of 
longitude.     In  this  way  I   hold  war  eqv 
tiiin.     But  1  can  conceive  that  both  theKJ 
pies  may  operate  :  ambition  on  the  part  of  i 
to  cut  more  and  more  from  France  ;  and  ' 
impatience  under  her  degraded  and  uossiirl 
tion.      In  such   a  contest  will   the  other 
stand  by  ?  Will  not  Prussia  call  for 
well  as  Austria  and  England  ?   Is  ahet 
her  gains  in  Poland  ?  By  no   means. 
must    pay  :    or  we  shall    infallibly   i 
leagued  with  France  and  Spain,  and  pnaMllyfil 
other  powers,  for  the  reduction  of  A««tm:flll 
such  maybe  U>e  situation  of  things,  tlut  i^ 
not  be  so  easy  to  decide  what   pan 
take  in  such  a  contest. 

1  am  well  aware  how  invidious  a  talk 
oppose  any  tiling  which   tends  to   tl!» 
aggrandizement  of  our  own  country, 
no  country  can  be  aggrandiix^  whilst 
jacobinized.     This  post  removed,  it  will  h»\ 
ous  question  how  tar  her  furtlicr  rtdt 
contribute  to  the  general  saCtty,  wkkh  I 
consider  as  included.    Among  prccautioosi 
ambition,  it  may  not  be  amias  to  lake  am 
tion  against  our  own^     I  must  fiiirly  aaj, 
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power,  and  our  own  ambition ;  I  dread 
ig  too  much  dreaded.  It  is  ridiculous  to 
ire  not  men ;  and  that,  as  men,  we  :<ihall 
ish  to  ag^rdndize  ourselves  in  some  way 
.  Can  we  say,  that  even  at  this  very  hour 
lot  invidiously  aggrandized  I  We  are  al- 
I  possession  of  almost  all  the  commerce  of 
Icf.  Our  empire  in  India  is  an  awful  thinp. 
lould  come  to  be  in  a  condition  not  only 
all  this  ascendant  in  commerce,  but  to  be 
ly  able,  wittiout  the  least  controul,  to  hold 
merce  of  ail  other  nations  totally  depen- 
on  our  good  pleasure,  we  may  say  tJiat  we 
t  abuse  tliis  asioniiihing',  and.  hitherto  un- 
r,  power.  But  every  otlicr  nation  will 
e  shall  abuse  it.  It  is  impossible  but  that, 
►r  later,  this  state  of  things  must  produce 
nation  against  us  which  may  end  in  our 

France,  I  must  observe,  that  for  a  long 
!  has  been  stationary.  She  has,  during  tliis 
intury,  obtained  far  less  by  cont|uest  or 
.ion  liian  any  of  the  three  great  continental 
Some  part  of  Lorraine  excepted,  I  re- 
Mthing  she  has  gained  ;  no,  not  a  village. 
,  this  Lorraine  acquisition  does  little  more 
ure  her  barrier.  In  effect  and  substance 
er  own  before. 

fVer  that  muy  be,  I  consider  these  things  at 
l^biefly  in  one  point  of  view,  as  obstructions 
iron  jacobinism,  which  must  stand  as  long 
Owers  think  its  extirpation  but  a  secondary 
kud  think  of  taking  advantage  under  the 
radcmnity  and  security  to  make  war  upon 
le  nation  of  France  royal,  and  jacobin,  for 
randizement  of  the  allies  on  the  ordinary 
M  of  interest,  as  if  no  jacobinism  existed 
orld. 

r  is  France  from  being  formidable  to  its 
\1T%  for  its  domestick  strength,  tliat  1  con- 
will  be  as  much  as  all  its  neighbours  can 
[  steady  guarantee,  to  keep  that  monarchy 
ion  its  basis.  It  will  be  tlteir  business  to 
unce,  not  to  exhaust  it.  France,  such  as 
indeed  highly  formidable.  Not  formid- 
wever,  as  a  great  republick ;  but  as  the 
ladful  gang  of  robbers  and  murderers  that 
I  embodied.  But  lliis  distempered  strength 
ce  will  be  Uie  cau»e  of  proportionable 
■  on  its  recovery.  Never  was  a  country 
letely  ruined  :  and  they  who  calculate  the 
tion  of  her  power  by  former  examples, 
t  suiiiciently  considered  what  is  the  pre- 
6  of  things.  Without  detailing  the  in- 
of  what  organs  of  government  have  been 
d,  together  with  the  very  materials  of 
lone  ihcy  can  be  recomposed,  I  wish  it  to 
dered  what  an  operose  affair  the  whole 
>f  taxation  is  in  the  old  states  of  Europe. 
h  aa  never  could  be  made  but  in  a  long 
f  years.  In  France  all  (axes are  abolished, 
lent  powers  resort  to  the  capital ;  and  to 
lal  in  kind.  But  a  savage,  undisciplim^l 
ulfer  a  robbery  with  more  patience  than  an 


impost.  The  former  is  in  their  habits  and  their 
di.<i positions.  They  consider  it  as  transient,  and  as 
what,  in  their  turn,  they  may  exercise.  But  the 
terrours  of  the  present  power  are  such  as  no  regu- 
lar government  can  fxissibly  employ.  They  who 
enter  into  France  do  not  succeed  to  their  resources. 
They  have  not  a  system  to  reform,  but  a  system  to 
begin.  The  whole  estate  of  government  is  to  be 
re -acquired. 

What  difliculties  this  will  meet  with  in  a  coun- 
try exhausted  by  the  taking  of  the  capital,  and, 
among  a  people,  in  a  manner  new  principled, 
trained,  and  actually  disciplined  to  anarchy,  re- 
bellion, disorder,  and  impiety,  may  be  conceived 
by  those  who  know  what  jacobin  France  is,  and 
who  may  have  occupied  themselves  by  revolving 
in  tfieir  thoughts,  wnat  they  were  to  do  if  it  fell 
to  their  lot  to  re-establish  the  affairs  of  France. 
What  support,  or  what  limitations,  the  restored 
monarchy  must  have,  may  be  a  doubt,  or  how 
it  will  pitch  and  settle  at  last.  But  one  thing 
I  conceive  to  be  far  beyond  a  doubt :  that  the  set* 
tlcnient  cannot  be  immediate ;  but  that  it  must 
be  preceded  by  some  sort  of  power,  equal  at  least 
in  vigour,  vigilance,  promptitude,  and  decision,  to 
a  military  government.  For  such  a  preparatory 
government,  no  slow-paced,  methodical,  formal, 
lawyer-like  system,  still  less  tliat  of  a  shewy,  su- 
perficial, trilling,  intriguing  court,  guided  by 
cabals  of  ladies,  or  of  men  like  ladies  :  least  of  all, 
a  philosophick,  theoretick,  disputatious  school  of 
sophistry.  None  of  these  ever  will,  or  ever  can, 
lay  the  foundations  of  an  order  that  can  last. 
Whoever  claims  a  right  by  birth  to  govern  tliere, 
must  6nd  in  his  breast,  or  must  conjure  up  in  it, 
an  energy  not  to  be  expected,  perhaps  not  always 
to  be  wished  for,  in  well  ordered  states.  The 
lawful  prince  must  have,  in  every  thing  but  crime, 
the  character  of  an  usurper.  He  is  gone,  if  he 
imagines  himself  the  quiet  possessor  of  a  throne. 
He  is  to  contend  for  it  as  much  after  an  apparent 
conquest  as  before.  His  task  is  to  win  it ;  he 
must  leave  posterity  to  enjoy  and  to  adorn  it. 
No  velvet  cushions  for  him.  He  is  to  be  alwaya 
(I  speak  nearly  to  the  letter)  on  horseback.  This 
opinion  is  the  result  of  much  patient  thinking  on 
the  subject,  which  I  conceive  no  event  is  hkely  to 
alter. 

A  valuable  friend  of  mine,  who  I  hope  will  con- 
duct these  affairs,  so  far  as  they  fall  to  his  share, 
with  great  ability,  asked  me  what  I  thought  of 
acts  of  ^neral  indemnity  and  oblivion,  as  a  means 
of  settling  France,  and  reconciling  it  to  mon- 
archy. Before  1  venture  upon  any  opinion  of  my 
own  in  this  matter,  I  totally  disclaim  the  inter- 
ference of  foreign  powers  in  a  business  that  pro- 
|XTly  belong*  to  tlie  government  which  wc  have 
declared  legal.  That  government  is  likely  to  be 
the  best  judge  of  what  is  to  be  done  towards  the 
•ecurity  of  that  kingdom,  which  it  is  their  duty 
and  iljeir  interest  to  provide  for  by  such  me^isurca 
of  justice  or  of  lenity,  as  nt  tlie  time  ihcy  shov^W. 
find  best.  But  if  we  weaken  it,  not  only  h^  "^^ 
bitrary  limitatioiu  of  our  own,  but  preserve  * 
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persons  in  it  as  are  disposed  to  disturb  its  future 
peace,  as  they  have  its  past,  I  do  not  know  fiow 
a  more  direct  declaration  can  be  made  of  a  dispo- 
sition to  perpetual  hostility  against  a  government. 
Tlje  persons  saved  from  the  justice  of  the  native 
maipslratc  by  foreign  authiiirity  will  owe  nothinij 
to  his  clemency.  He  will,  and  must,  look  to  those 
to  whom  he  is  indebted  for  the  power  he  has  of 
dispensing  it.  A  jacobin  faction,  constantly 
fostered  with  Hie  nourishment  of  foreigti  protec- 
tion, wilJ  be  kept  alive. 

This  desire  of  securing'  the  safety  of  the  actors 
in  tlie  present  scene  is  owing-  to  more  laudable 
motives.  Ministers  have  been  made  to  consider 
the  brothers  of  the  late  merciful  ktng^,  and  the 
nobility  of  France,  who  have  been  faithful  to 
their  honour  and  duty,  as  a  set  of  inexorable  and 
remorseless  tyrants.  How  this  notion  has  been 
infused  into  them  I  cannot  be  quite  certain.  I 
am  sure  it  is  not  justified  by  any  thing  they  have 
done.  Never  were  the  two  princes  guilty,  in  the 
day  of  their  power,  of  a  single  hard  or  ill-natured 
act.  No  one  instance  of  cruelty  on  the  part  of 
tlie  gentlemen  ever  came  to  my  ears.  It  is  true 
that  the  English  jacobins,  (the  natives  have  not 
thought  of  it,)  as  an  excuse  for  their  infernal 
system  of  murder,  have  so  represented  thera.  It 
is  on  this  principle,  that  the  massacres  in  the  month 
of  September  171)2  were  justified  by  a  writer  in 
the  Morning  Chronicle.  He  says,  indeed,  that 
"  the  whole  French  nation  is  to  be  given  up  to 
"  the  hands  of  an  irritated  and  revengefid  no- 
"  blesse :" — and,  judging  of  others  by  himself  and 
his  brethren,  he  says,  "  Whoever  succeeds  in  a 
"  civil  war  will  be  cruel.  But  here  the  emigrants, 
'*  flying  to  revenge  in  the  cars  of  military  vic- 
"  tory,  will  almost  insatiably  call  for  their  victims 
•*  and  their  booty ;  and  a  body  of  emigrant 
"  traitors  were  attending  the  king  of  Prussia,  and 
*'  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  to  suggest  the  most 
*'  sanguinary  counsels."  So  says  this  wicked 
jacobin  ;  but  so  cannot  say  the  king  of  Prussia  nor 
tlie  duke  of  Brunswick,  wno  never  did  receive  any 
sanguinary  counsel ;  nor  did  the  king's  brothers, 
or  that  great  body  of  gentlemen  who  attended 
those  princes,  commit  one  single  cruel  action,  or 
hurt  the  person  or  property  of  one  individual.  It 
would  be  right  to  quote  the  instance.  It  is  like 
the  military  luxury  attributed  to  those  unfortunate 
sufferers  in  our  common  cause. 

If  these  princes  had  shewn  a  tyrannical  dispo- 
sition, it  would  be  much  to  be  lamented.  We  have 
no  others  to  govern  France.  If  we  screened  the 
body  of  murderers  from  their  justice,  we  should 
only  leave  the  innocent  in  future  to  the  mercy  of 
men  of  fierce  and  sanguinary  dispositions,  of  which, 
in  spite  of  all  our  intermeddling  in  their  constitu- 
tion, we  could  not  prevent  the  eftccts.  But  as  we 
have  much  more  reason  to  fear  their  feeble  lenity 
than  any  blamable  rigour,  we  ought,  in  my  opinion, 
to  leave  the  matter  to  themselves. 

If,  however,  I  were  asked  to  give  an  advice 
merely  as  such — here  are  my  ideas.  I  am  not  for 
a  total  indemnity,  nor  a  general  punishment.  And 


first,  the  body  and  mass  of  the  ptojAtatmo^ 
to  be  treated  as  criminal.  Tbcy  niav  be 
object  of  more  or  less  constant  «raiciifal 
suspicion,  as  their  pretservation  may  berti 
but  they  can  never  become  an  object  of 
ment.  This  is  one  of  the  few  fundftUKOuJ  td  \ 
unalterable  principles  of  politicks. 

To  punish  tlieui   capitally  would  be  to 
massacres.    Massacres  only  encreaue  the  :" 
men,  and  teach  them  to  regard  their 
and  those  of  others  as  of  little  value :  «rli 
great  policy  of  government  is  lo  teach  the 
to  think  both  of  great  importance  in  the  efa^j 
God  and  the  state,  and    never  to  be  sacri6nd  v  [ 
even  hazarded  to  gratify  their  passions,  ot  hft 
thing  but  tlie  duties  prescribed  by  ibe 
morality,  and  under  the  direction  of  pal 
and  publick  authority.    To  punish  tlieni  with  im  i 
penalties   would   be  to    debilitate   the 
wealth,  and  make  the  nation  miserable, 
the  business  of  government  to  render 
flourishing, 

As  to  crimes  too,  I  would  draw  a  stnoagj 
limitation.    For  no  oneotfence,  jtoliticaily i 
fence  of  rebellion,  by  council,  contrii 
suasion,  or  compulsion,  for  none  properly  a  i 
offence  of  rebellion,  or  any  tiling  done 
liosiility  in  the  field,  should  any  man  at 
called  in  question  :    because  sucfi  ixntm  Ml 
proper  and  natural  death  of  civil  dia 
offences  of  war  are  obliterated  by  peace 

Anotlier  class  will  of  course  be  ioclmled  i 
indemnity,  namely,  all  those  who  by  their  i 
in  restoring   lawful  government   aoall 
their  offences.      The  offence  preirioualy 
the  acceptance  of  service  is  a  pardon  tot 
I   fear  that  this  class  of  men   will  not 
numerous. 

So  far  as  to  indemnity.  But  where  ut  h 
objects  of  justice,  and  of  example,  and  of  i 
security  to  the  publick  peace  ?  They  arc 
pointed  out,  not  by  their  liavin^  oatrand 
and  civil  laws,  nor  their  having  rebeiM* 
the  state,  as  a  state,  but  by  their  bayiof  i 
against  the  law  of  nature,  and  outn^n 
man.  In  tliis  list,  all  the  reeicides 
all  those  who  laid  sacrileg^ious  handa  on 
who  witiiaut  any  thing  in  their  own 
mission  to  the  convention  to  justify  them, 
him  to  his  trial  and  unanimously 
guilty :  all  tliose  who  had  a  share'  tn  iWl 
murdfer  of  the  queen,  and  the  detestablr  pMOi^ 
iugs  with  regard  to  the  youngp  king,  and  tfcii 
happy  princesses  ;  all  those  who  comrartted  o^ 
bloodeu  murder  any  where,  and  paitscvkdv* 
their  revolutionary  tribunals,  where  cfMT^ 
of  natural  justice  and  ofllieir  own  deciuedii^ 
of  man  fiave  been  trodden  under  fuot  ■iiki> 
most  insolent  mockerv :  all  men  cnonfMd  ii^ 
burning  and  demolition  of  booaea  or 
with  audacious  and  marked  acta  of 
s-coxn  oflbred  to  religion  ;  in  g«neral,aU  iWl 
of  jacobin  clubs; — not  one  of  thcAe  ahMldi 
a  punishment  suitable  to  the  natun*.  inuliiliS 
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of  tlieir  offence,  by  a  steady  but  a  mea- 
Pjuslice. 
Ln  die  first  place,  no  man  oup^ht  to  be  subject  to 
penully,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  but 
a  iria!  according  to  the  course  of  law,  carried 
m  with  all  that  caution  and  deliberation  whicti  lias 
been  used  in  the  best  times  and  precedents  of  tlic 
French  jurisprudence,  the  criminal  law  of  which 
bountrv,  faulty  to  be  sure  in  some  particulars,  was 
btg'hiv  laudable  and  tender  of  the  lives  of  men.  In 
'^storing  order  and  justice,  every  thing-  like  reta- 
ia.tion  ou>;ht  to  be  reUc;iously  avoided;  and  an  ex- 
imple  ought  to  be  set  of  a  total  alienation  from  the 
.11  "  I  -111  proceedincs  in  their  accursed  revolutionary 
■  '  i .  I  lis.  Every  thing  like  lumpinij  men  in  masses, 
tomiingj  tables  of  proscription,  ought  to  be 

ti^iiirtl. 
In  all  these  punishments,  any  thing  which  can 
ralleged  in  mitigation  of  the  ofFence  should  be 
ly  considered.  Mercy  is  not  a  thing-  opposed 
justice.  It  is  an  essential  part  of  it ;  as  neces- 
pu^  in  criminal  cases,  as  in  civil  aHairs  equity  is 
Iq  law,  It  isonlv  for  the  jacobins  neverto  pardon. 
ril0y  have  not  done  it  in  a  sing^le  instance.  A 
iMMtncil  of  mercy  ought  therefore  to  be  appointed, 
with  tiowers  to  report  on  each  case,  to  soften  the 
lexiaity,  or  entirely  to  remit  it,  according  to  cir* 
:untatances. 

With  these  precautions,  the  very  first  founda- 
ion  of  settlement  must  be  to  call  (o  a  strict  ac- 
lount  those  bloody  and  merciless  oJleiiders.  With- 
iift  it,  government  cannot  stand  a  year.  People 
H|e  consider  the  utter  impossibility  of  getting- 
IbiK',  who,  having  emerged  from  very  low,  some 
fatMn  the  lowest,  classes  of  society,  have  exercised 
i  power  so  high,  and  with  surh  unrelenting  and 
ly  a  rage,  quietly  to  fall  buck  into  their  old 
t»,  and  become  humble,  peaceable,  lafjorious, 
useful  members  of  society,  ft  never  can  be. 
tlie  other  hand,  is  it  to  be  believed,  that  any 
ihy  and  virtuous  subject,  restored  to  the 
of  his  house,  will  with  patience  sec  the 
1-blooded  murderer  of  his  f.ilher,  mother,  wife, 
uldren.or  perhaps  all  of  these  relations,  (such 
have  been,)  nose  him  in  his  own  village, 
insult  liim  with  the  riches  acquired  from  the 
indcr  of  his  goo<ls,  ready  again  to  head  a 
Ifccobin  faction  to  attack  his  life  I  He  is  unwortliy 
||C  the  name  of  man  who  would  suffer  it.  It 
p  unworthy  of  the  name  of  a  government, 
rhich,  taking  justice  out  of  the  private  hand, 
rill  not  exercise  it  for  the  injured  by  the  publick 

I  know  it  soundf  plausibly,  and  is  reallv  adopterl 
py  tbose  who  have  little  sympathy  with  {ho  sulfer- 
of  otlicrs,  to  wish  to  jumble  the  innocent  and 
Ity   into  one  mass,  by  a  general  indemnrty. 
cruel    indifference  dignities   itself  with  the 
of  humanity. 
^t  is  extraordinary  that  as  the  wicke<I  arts  of 
reg:icide  and  tyrannous  faction   encrease  in 
iber,    variety,    and    atrocity,    the   desire    of 
lishing  lliem  becomes  more  and  more  faint,  and 
talk   of  an  indemnity  towards  tlicm   every 


day  stronger  and  stronger.  Our  ideas  of  justice 
appear  to  be  fairly  conquered  and  overpowered 
by  guilt,  when  it  is  grown  gigantic.  It  is  not 
tlie  point  of  view  in  which  we  are  in  the  habit  of 
viewing  guilt.  The  crimes  we  every  day  punish 
are  really  below  the  penalties  we  inflict.  The 
criminals  are  obscure  and  feeble.  This  is  the  view 
in  which  we  see  ordinary  crimes  and  criminals. 
But  when  guilt  is  seen,  though  but  for  a  time,  to 
be  furniiihed  with  the  arms  and  to  be  invested 
with  the  robes  of  power,  it  seems  to  assume 
another  nature,  and  to  get,  as  it  were,  out  of  our 
jurisdiction.  This  I  fear  is  the  case  with  many. 
But  there  is  another  cause  fiill  as  powerful  to- 
wards tliis  security  to  enormous  guilt,  the  desire 
which  posseiises  people,  who  have  once  obtained 
power,  to  enjoy  it  at  their  ease.  It  is  not  huma- 
nity, but  laziness  and  inertness  of  mind,  which 
produces  the  desire  of  this  kind  of  indemnities. 
This  description  of  men  love  general  and  short 
methods.  If  they  punish,  they  make  a  promiscu- 
ous massacre  i  if  thev  spare,  they  make  a  general 
act  of  oblivion.  This  is  a  want  of  disposition  to 
proceed  laboriously  according  to  the  cases,  and 
acx'ording  to  the  rules  and  principles  of  justice  on 
each  case ;  a  want  of  disposition  to  assort  crimi- 
nals, to  discriminate  the  degrees  and  modes  of 
guilt,  to  separate  accomplices  from  principals, 
leaders  from  followers,  seclucers  from  the  seduced, 
and  then,  by  following  the  same  principles  in 
the  same  detail,  to  class  punishments,  and  to  6t 
th&m  to  tlie  nature  and  kind  of  tlie  delinquency. 
If  that  were  once  attempted,  we  should  soon  see 
that  the  ta-sk  was  neither  infinite,  nor  the  execu- 
tion cruel.  There  would  be  deaths,  but,  for  the 
number  of  cnminals,  and  the  extent  of  France, 
not  many,  There  would  be  cases  of  transporta- 
tion ;  cases  of  laljour  to  restore  what  has  been 
wickedly  destroyed ;  cases  of  imprisonment,  and 
cases  of  mere  exile.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  I  am 
sure  that  if  justice  is  not  done  tliere,  there  can  be 
neither  peace  nor  justice  tliere,  nor  in  any  part  of 
Europe. 

History  is  resorted  to  for  other  act5  of  indem* 
nity  in  other  times.  The  princes  are  desired  to 
look  back  to  Henry  the  FourtJj.  We  are  desired 
to  look  to  the  restoration  of  King  Charles.  Tliese 
tilings,  in  my  opinion,  have  no  resemblance  what- 
soever. They  were  cases  of  a  civil  war ;  in 
France  more  ferocious,  in  England  more  mo- 
derate, than  common.  In  neither  country  were 
the  orders  of  society  subverted  ;  religion  and  mo- 
rality destroyed  on  principle,  or  property  totally 
annihilated.  In  England,  the  government  of 
Cromwell  was  to  be  sure  somewhat  rigid,  but, 
for  a  new  power,  no  savage  tyranny.  The  coun- 
try was  nearly  as  well  in  his  hands  as  in  those 
of  Charles  the  Second,  and  in  some  points  much 
Iwttcr.  Tlie  laws  in  general  had  their  course,  and 
were  admirably  administered.  The  king  did  not 
in  reality  grant  an  act  of  indemnity  ;  the  prerail- 
ing  |)ower,  tJicn  in  n  manner  the  natiotv ,  "vs». 
effect  granted  an  indemnity  to  him,  THo  .  *'^ 
of  a  preceiling  rebcUion  was  not  at  li.l^'^'*^^**^^ 
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boUi  m^n  &tia  anairs  in  a  peac  varieiy  oi  views. 
From  this  source  much  political  wisdom  miiy  be 
learned ;  that  iss,  may  be  learned  as  habit,  not  as 
precept;  and  as  an  exercise  to  strengtlien  the 
mind,  as  furnishing  materials  to  enlarge  and  en- 
rich it,  not  as  a  re|jertory  of  cases  and  precedents 
for  a  lawyer :  if  it  were,  a  ihouaand  times  better 
would  it  be  that  a  statesman  had  never  learned  to 
read — vellem  nescirent  titeras.  This  method  turns 
tlieir  understanding  from  the  object  before  them, 
and  from  tlie  present  exigencies  of  llie  world,  to 
comparisons  with  former  times,  of  which,  after 
all,  we  can  know  very  little  and  very  imperfect- 
ly; and  our  g^uides,  the  historians,  who  are  to 
give  us  their  true  interpretation,  are  often  pre- 
judiced, often  ignorant,  often  fonder  of  system 
tiian  of  truth.  Whereas  if  a  man  with  reason- 
ably good  parts  and  natural  sagacity,  and  not  in 
the  leading-strings  of  any  master,  will  look  stea- 
dily on  llie  business  before  him,  without  being 
diverted  by  retrospect  and  comparison,  he  may  be 
capable  of  forming  a  reasonably  good  judgment 
of  what  is  to  be  done.  Tliere  are  some  funda- 
mental'points  in  which  nature  never  changes — 
but  they  are  few  and  obvious,  and  belong  rather 
to  murals  than  to  politicks.  But  so  fur  as  regtirds 
political  matter,  the  human  mind  and  human 
affairs  are  susceptible  of  infinite  modifications, 
and  of  combinations  wholly  new  and  unlooked 
for.  Very  few,  for  instance,  could  have  imagined 
that  property,  which  has  been  taken  for  natural 
dominion,  should,  through  the  whole  of  a  vast 
kingdom,  lose  all  its  importance  and  even  its  in- 
fluence. This  is  what  history  or  books  of  specu- 
lation could  hardly  have  taught  us.  How  many 
cotild  have  thought,  that  the  most  complete  and 
formidable  revolution  in  a  great  empire  should 
be  made  by  men  of  letters,  not  as  subordinate  in- 


sion,  ana  oi  Dui  a  momen'raiy  oi 
posed  of  men    with   not    one 
character,  should  be  able  to  go 
and  its  armies,  with  an  authority 
settled  senates,  and  the  most  res 
scarcely  ever  bad  in  the  same  d 
one,  1   confess  I  did  not  fo 
rest  was  present  to  me  very 
my  apprehension  even  for  se 

I  believe  very  few  were  able  I 
cflTects  of  mere  terrour,  as  a  princ 
the  support  of  power  in  given  1 
but  in  those  things  in  which  the  » 
speculators  were  of  opinion,  that! 
ance  of  force  would  be  totally  de 
h  the  market,  whether  of  mone 
commodities  of  any  kind.  Yet  f< 
have  seen  loans  made,  treasuriei 
armies  levied  and  maintained,  mon 
France  ever  shewed  in  tl»e  field,  I 
/ear  alone. 

Here  is  a  state  of  things  of  vhtdl 
if  history  furnishes  any  examples 
very  remote  and  feeble.  I  tJierel 
ready  as  some  are,  to  tax  witli  fot 
those  who  were  not  prepared  to  m 
nature.  Even  now,  after  the 
causes  may  be  somewhat  difHcu 
Very  many  are  however  traceab 
things  history  and  books  of  specuk 
already  said)  did  not  teach  nieu 
of  course  to  resist.  Now  that  ihi 
a  matter  of  sagacity,  but  of  expei 
experience,  of  our  own  experten 
unjustifiable  to  go  back  to  llie 
limes,  to  instruct  us  to  manage 
enabled  us  to  foresee. 
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r  BOOK  II.    CHAP.  IV.  \  53. 

en  there  is  any  where  a  nation  of  a  restless 
ichieiHius  disposition,  always  ready  to  in- 
ers,  to  traverse  their  designs,  and  to  raise 
k  troubles  '  it  is  not  to  be  doubled,  lliat 
e  a  right  to  join  in  order  to  repress,  chas- 
put  it  ever  after  out  of  its  jfower  lo  in- 
tn.     Such  should  be  tlie  just  fruits  of  the 

I  which  Machiuvel  praises  in  Ceesar  Borgia. 

pnduct  followed  by  Philip  11,  king  of  Spain, 

\dapted  to  unite  all  Europe  against   him  ; 

•was  from  just  reasons  that  Henry  the  Great 
llie  design  of  humbling^  a  power,  formid- 

r  its  forces^  and  pernicious  by  its  maxims. 
Let  us  apply  to  the  unjust,  what  we  have 
ve,  (^  53,)  of  a  mischievous,  or  maleficent 
If  there  be  any  that  makes  an  open  pro- 
of  trampling  justice  underfoot,  of  despis- 
violating  the  right  of  others,^  whenever 
an  opportunity,    the  interest  of  human 
will  authorize  all  others  to  unite,  in  order 
itle  and  chastise  it.     We  do  not  here  forget 
im  establiiihed  in  our  pretiminaries,  that 
not  belong  to  nations  to  usurp  the  power  of 
^udges  of  each  other.     In  particular  cases, 
to  the  least  doubt,  it  ought  not  to  be  sup- 
that  each  of  the  parties  may  have  some 
and  the   injustice  of  that  which  has  com- 
the  injury  may  proceed  from  errour,  and 
tn  a  ^neral  contempt  of  justice.     But  if, 
tant  maxims,  and  by  a  continued  conduct, 
tion  shews,  that  it  has  evidently  tliis  {ler- 
disposition,  and  that  it  considers  no  right 
,  the  safety  of  tlie  human  race  requires 


ill  the  e«t«  or  France— Sfraonvfne  ftt  Turin -Jacobin 
I  mcellTiR— Pleniafa  mcellng— La  Fayette'i  umrer 
I  onbuay— Avlgnoa. 


that  it  should  be  suppressed.  To  form  and  sup- 
port an  unjust  pretension,  is  to  do  an  injury  not 
only  to  him  who  is  interested  in  this  pretension, 
but  to  mock  at  justice  in  general,  and  to  injure 
all  nations. 

^  Sfi.     If  the  prince,  attacking  the  x^,^„rcour 
fundamental  laws,  gives  his  subjects   tgaiitttty- 
a  legul  right  to  resist  him  ;  if  tyranny,   '*""''* 
becoming  insupportable,  obliges  the  nation  to  rise 
in  their  defence  ;  every  forei|»-n  power  has  a  right 
to  succour  an  oppressed  people  who  implore  their 
assistance.     The  English  justly  com-   ^.^^  ^^  g^^, 
plained  of  James  the  Second.      The   lish    Bevoiu- 
nobility,  and  the  most  distinguished    '""' 
patriots,  resolved  to  put  a  check  on  his  enterprises, 
which  manifestly  tended  to  overthrow  the  consti- 
tution, and  to  destroy  the  liberties  and  tlie  religion 
of  the  people  ;   and  therefore  applied  for  assist- 
ance to  the  United  Provinces.     The  authority  of 
ilie  prince  of  Orange  had,  doubtless,  an  influence 
on  tne  deliberations  of  the  states- general ;  but  it 
did  not  make  them  commit  injustice ;  for  when  a 
people,  from  good  reasons,  take  up  arms  against 
an  oppressor,  ju^/tce  and  generosity  require,  that 
brave  men  should  be  assisted  in  the  defence  of 
their  liberties.     Whenever,  therefore,   c»e  of  drU 
a  civil    war    is   kindled    in    a   stale,         '*"• 
foreign  powers  may  assist  that  party  which  appear* 
to  them  to  have  justice  on  their  side,   j^^  odioostr- 
He  who  assists  an  odious  tyrant,  he  tml    Rebd- 
who  declares  f UK  an  unjust  and  re-  "'""P<»P**' 
BF.LLioLS  PEOPLE,  offends  against  his  duty.  When 
the  bands  of  the  political  society  are  broken,  or  at 
least  suspended,  between  the  sovereign   sq,^^,^,  ^^^ 
and    his   people,  they  may  then    be  huptuiiie 
considered    as   two  distinct   powers;   jS^"**"^ 
and  since  each  is  independent  of  all 
foreign  authority,  nobody  has  a  right  to  judge 
them.     Eitltcr  may  be  in  the  right ;  and  each  of 

t  The  FrfDch  acknoi*  ledge  no  fwwer  not  >tlrceUy  «nBn»iV»< 
fhiin  tbc  people. 
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those  who  j^rant  their  assistance  may  believe  tlial 
he  supports  a  good  cause.  It  follows  then,  in 
virtue  of  ihe  voluntary  laws  of  nations,  (see  Prelim, 
^  21,)  that  the  two  parties  may  act  as  having"  an 
equal  right,  and  behave  accordingly,  till  tiie  de- 
cision of  the  affair. 

Nert  to  be  ^"*   *^   ought  not  to  abusc  this 

pumimitoan  maxim  for  authorizing  odious  pro- 
extreme  ceedinjTs  against  the  tranciuillity  of 
L«tates.  It  is  a  violation  of  the  law  of  nations  to 
Endeavour  to  persuade  those  subjects  to  revolt  who 
P*"""'!'^  *""'  actualbf  obey  their  sovereign,  thouyk 
vult.  theij  complain  of  kii  ijovemment. 

The  practice  of  nations  is  conformable  to  our 
maxims.  Whtu  the  German  protestants  came  to 
the  lissistance  of  the  reformed  in  France,  tlie  court 
never  undertook  to  treat  ttiem  otherwise  than  as 
common  enemies,  and  according  to  the  laws  of 
war.  France  at  the  same  time  assisted  the  Ne- 
therlands, which  took  up  arms  apatnst  Spain,  and 
did  not  pretend  tliat  her  troops  should  be  con- 
sidered upon  any  other  footine:  than  as  auxiliaries 
in  a  regular  war.    But  no  power  avoids 

Attempt  trt  ex-  ,■    '  /.  •  •    . 

c(te  Mibiects     complaining  oj  an.  atrocious  tnjury, 

if  any  one  attempts  by  his  emissariei 

to  excite  his  subjects  to  revolt. 

As  to  those  monsters,  who,  under  the 
title  of  sovereigns,  render  tliemselves 
the  scourges  and  horrour  of  the  human  race ;  these 
are  savage  beasts,  from  which  every  brave  man 
may  justly  purge  the  earth.  All  antiquity  has 
praised  Hercules  for  delivering  the  world  from  an 
Antteus,  a  Busiris,  and  a  Dioniede*. 

Book  4.  Chap.  2,  ^  14.  After  stating  that  na- 
tions have  no  right  to  interfere  in  domesttck  con- 
cerns, he  proceeds — "  But  this  rule  does  not 
"  preclude  them  from  espousing  the  quarrel  of 
"  a  dethroned  king,  and  assi.sting  him,  if  lie  ap- 
"  pears  to  have  justice  on  his  side.  They  then 
"  declare  themselves  enemies  to  the  nation  who  has 
*•  acknowledged  his  rival,  as  when  two  different 
"  nations  are  at  war  they  are  at  liberty  to  assist 
"  that  whose  quarrel  they  think  has  the  fairest 
**  appearance." 

CASE  OF  ALLIANCES. 

BOOK  II.  CHAF.  XII.  §   196. 

It  is  asked  if  that  alliance  subsists  with  the 
king,  and  the  royal  family,  when  by  some  revolu- 
tion they  are  deprived  of  their  crown  ?  We  have 
lately  remarked,  {%  194,)  that  a  personal  alliance 
expires  with  the  reign  of  him  who  contracted  it : 
but  that  is  to  be  understood  of  an  alliance  with 

•  By  Uipwvpnth  Article  of  lh<?  Trentv  of  Tripi.r  Ar.r.iAJirp, 
between  France.  KntrltinM.  anit  Hollainl,  siffneH  ai  the  Hatnie,  in 
Ihe  yenr  |7I7,  it  i*  stipulnteH.  "  Ihftt  if  the  kinpdonis.  countries, 
"  or  provinces,  of  any  of  the  allie^i.  are  <ti8turt>e<l  by  Intestine 
*•  quarreK  or  hy  rrbrllion*,  nn  account  of  thr  initi  ncceitiont, 
•'  Mhe  prtitemanl  socce^sion  to  the  throne  of  Oreal  Britain,  and 
••  the  •uecesmoii  to  the  thmne  c»f  France,  ru>  setilerf  by  the  treaty 
•*  of  UtTWlll.]  «r  umirr  ntivofhfr  prrlfTt  tfhnlrrfr,  the  ftllv  thus  in 
•>  trouble  thall  have  full  right  to  ileniand  of  hi»  allies  the  succours 
•■  above  Tnentioned  ;  "  thai  is  to  mv,  the  same  succoun  as  in  ibc 
case  of  an  inYaston  from  any  foreiim  power:  8000  foot  and  awn 
Dorse  to  be  fumi»he«i  bv  France  or  Engljuid,  and  4000  foot  and 
1000  horse  by  the  Slates  GcneraL 


tiie  state,  limited  as  to  its  dantion,  to  ike  r^ 
of  the  contracting   king.      Thk  of  vhidi 
here  siieaking  is  of  another  natore.    For 
it  binds  the  state,  since  it  is  bound  by  tU 
lick  acts  of  its  sovereigTi,  it  is  made 
favour  of  the  king  and  bis  family;  it  Wbt^uA 
would  therefore  be  absurd   for  it  to  St^tiT^ 
terminate  at  the  moment   when  they  «a**si*B 
have  need  ofit,  and  at  an  event  ag<wut  ulatkt 
was  made.    Besides^  the  king  does  oot  K«Y«asB 
lose  his  quality  merely  by  tlie  low  of  ST^i?^ 
his  kingdom.     ^  IJ"  he   is  stripped  of  um  d^ 
it  unjustly  by  an  usurper ^  or  by  re-  ***** 
bels,  he  preserties  his  rights ^  in  ike  mnt 
which  are  his  alliances. 

But  who  shall  judge,  if  the  king:  be  dedn^ 
latvfully  or  by  violence?  An  indepeodeot oai 
acknowledges  no  judge.  If  the  body  of  the » 
tion  declares  the  king  deprived  of  his  n^ah 
the  abuse  he  has  made  of  them,  and  depocaha 
it  may  justly  do  tt  when  its  grievtutees  tnwi 
yt;unf/f^,  and  no  other  power  has  aright  Loccmb 
it.  The  personal  ally  of  this  king  ought  notd* 
to  assist  him  against  the  nation  that  has  iB«if « 
of  its  right  in  deposing;  him  :  if  he  attempt*  it. » 
injures  that  nation.  Eng^Iand  declared  war 
Louis  tlie  XIV.  in  the  year  1688,  for 
the  interest  of  James  the  Second,  who  was 
in  form  by  the  nation.  The  tame  cooKn  ^ 
dared  war  against  him  a  second  time,  stlk^ 
ginning  of  the  present  century,  because  tiatpJB 
acknowledged  the  son  of  lite  defxvsed  Jamei, 
the  name  of  James  the  Third.  In 
doubtful  cases,  and  when  the  body  of  2? 
the  nation  has  not  pronouficed  or  nxs 

NOT  PUoTCOt'NCED  fRtELT,  a  SOVCPcign 

may  naturally  support  and  defend  an  iflj, 
is  then  that  the  voluntary  law  of  natioiM 
between  different  states.  The  party  thai  liasdiv 
out  tlte  king  pretends  to  have  right  oaibikt 
this  unhappy  king  and  his  ally  flattw  tkaa^ 
with  havmg  the  same  advantage  ;  and  ai  6n 
have  no  common  judge  upon  earth,  they  kift» 
other  method  to  take  but  to  apply  to  anwlai^ 
minate  tlie  dispute :  they  therelore  eofifB  ii^ 
formal  war. 

In  short,  when  the  foreign  prince  hat 
fulfilled  his  engagements  towards  an  ^^ 
unfortunate  monarch,  when  he  has  ^ 
done  in  his  defence,  or  to  procure  hti  T 
restoration,  all  he  was  obliged  to  per-  ' 
form  in  virtue  of  the  alliance  ;  if  his 
ineffecttial,  the  detlironed  prince  I'aniiat  r^*' 
him  to  support  an  endless  war  in  ht»  Hros.f 
expect  iJiat  he  will  eternally  remain  the  eac*^' 

By  the  foiirih  .Article  of  Ihe  Trr»ty  of  Qr  tparvts 
between  EnfrlanJ.  Frunre,  HolUixt.'  aitd  l|»r 

m«n%-.  «lt-l>..l  ifi  Ihr  Wiir  triK,  tt»<'  <-».nfr»c-t|i^ 

"anHoti 

•■guar.. 

"of   Ir, 
"LltrcclitllR  I 

"  nijaintt  all  |  "'9 

"oriii-r  nf  Ihf  ■  '-tKltaalal 

*'  »r><l  treaties' 
The    «b«>v<- 
evrrv  tubseiit." 
FYancc.— Edit. 
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tlie  nation,  or  of  tlie  sovereign  who  has  deprived 
him  of   the  throne.     He    must  think  of    peace, 
abandon  the  ally,  and    consider   him   as  havinsf 
himsolf  abandrirred  his  right,   through  necessity. 
Thus  Louis  XIV.  was  obhi^ed  to  abandon  Jame5 
the  Second,  and  to  acknowledge    King  William, 
lOUgh  he  had  at  iirst  treated  him  as  an  usurper, 
["he  same  question  presents  itself  in  real  aUi- 
5,  and,  irj  general,  in  all  alliances  made  with 
•tate,  and  not  in  particular  with  a  king  for  the 
defence  of  his  person.   An  ally  "Ught, 
'^■^tnat    doubtless,    to    be    defended    against 
every  invasion,  against  every  foreign 
ice,  and  even  against  his  rebellious  subjects ; 
the  same  manner  a  republick  ought  to  be  de- 
fended atjuinst  the  entcrjmsea  of  one  who  attempts 
[destroy  the  jmblick  liberty.     But  it  ought  to 
"ipememlxjred,  that  an  ally  of  tlie  state,  or  the 
)n,  h  not  its  judge.     If  tJie  nation  has  de- 
its  king  in  form  ;   if  the  people  of  a  repub- 
have  driven  out  their  magistrates   and  set 
iselves  at   liberty,  or  acknowledged   the  au- 
ity  of  an  usurper,  either  expressly  or  tacitly; 
{(Oppose  these  donicstiek  regulations,  by  disptit- 
their  justice  or  validity,  would  be  to  interfere 
the  government  of  tlie  nation,  and  to  do  it  an 
injury   (see   ^   54,   and   following  of  this  book). 
Tnc  ally  remains  the  ally  of  the  state,  notwith- 
•tanding^Uie  change  that  has  happened  in  it.   Uow- 
evfr,  when  this  chnnye  renders  the  al- 
in^niUmcta    Hance     useless,    dangerous,    or    dis- 
**  '*-       agreeable,  it  may  renounce  it :  for  it 
may  say,  upon  a  good  foundation,  that 
yttld  not   have  entered  into  an  alliance  with 
nation,  had  it  been  under  the  present  form 
■nment. 
may  siiy  liere,  what  we  have  said  on  a  per- 
ICC :    however  just  the  cause  of  that 
'be,  who  ia  driven  from  the  throne,  either 
lifl  subjects  or  by  a  foreign  usurper  ;  his  allies 
Notuietcr-   are  not  obliged  to  support  an  eternal 
;       nai  war,      y,^,^  jj,  |jj^  favour.   After  having  made 
ineffectual  efforts  to  restore  him,   they  must   at 
(length  give  peace  to  their  people,  and  come  to  an 
ir«coommodation  with  the   usurper,   and   for   that 

tarpu«c  treat  with  him  as  with  a  lawful  sovereign. 
ouis  XIV.,  exhausted  by  a  bloody  and  unsuc- 
ronuful  war,  offered  at  GertruydenbHrgh  to  abandon 
'■■-  •-'  ludsfm,  whom  lie  had  placed  on  the  throne 
a  :  and,  when  affairs  had  changed  their  ap- 
jK-ur  jnce,  (.'harleii  of  Austria,  the  rival  of  Philip, 
,^w  himself,  in  his  turn,  abandoned  by  his  allies. 
>y  grew  wt-ary  of  exhausting  their  states,  in  order 
Jive  him  the  possession  of  a  crown,  which  they 
te<l  to  be  Ins  due,  but  which,  to  all  appear- 
ce,  tJiey  should  never  be  able  to  procure  for  him. 

DANGEROUS  POWER, 

BOOK  III.  ciur.  HI.  h45. 

It  is  still  easier  to  prove,  that  should 
rjota.      ihis  formidable  jjower  In-tray  any  un- 

IbuUooa  r*lMd  by  Uie  DuIil«  of  Hroiuwick  in  Pnioce. 
▼OL.  I.  2    R 


just  and  ambitious  dispositions,  by  doing  the  least 
injustice  to  another,  every  nation  may  avail  tlicm- 
selvea  of  the  occasion,  and  join  their  forces  to  those 
of  the  party  injured,  in  order  to  reduce  that  ambi- 
tinus  power,  and  disable  it  from  so  easily  oppress- 
ing its  neighbours,  or  keeping  them  in  continual 
awe  and  fear.  For  an  injury  gives  a  nation  a 
right  to  provide  for  its  future  safety,  by  taking 
away  from  the  violator  the  means  of  oppression. 
It  is  lawful,  and  even  praise- worthy,  to  assist  those 
who  are  oppressed,  or  unjustly  attacked. 

SYSTEM  OF  EUROPE. 

^  47.  Europe  forms  a  political  system,  a  body, 
where  the  whole  is  connected  by  the  relations  and 
different  interests  of  nations  inhabiting  this  part  of 
the  world.  It  is  not,  as  anciently,  a  confused 
heap  of  detached  pieces,  each  of  which  thought  it- 
self very  little  concerned  in  the  fate  of  others,  and 
seldom  regarded  things  which  did  not  immediately 
relate  to  it.  The  continual  attention  of  sovereigns 
to  what  is  on  llie  carpet,  the  constant  residence  of 
ministers,  and  the  perpetual  ncgociations,  make 
Europe  a  kind  of  a  republick,  the 
members  of  which,  though  indepen-  pubuS  uf*" 
dent,  unite,  through  the  ties  of  com-   prMeire order 

.    .       \  ^      :•  -A  J-  and  liberty. 

rnon  interest  jor  the   maintenance  of 

order  and  liberty.  Hence  arose  tliat  famous 
scheme  of  the  political  equilibrium,  or  balance  of 
power  ;  by  which  is  understood  such  a  disposition 
of  things,  as  no  power  is  able  absolutely  to  pre- 
dominate, or  to  prescribe  laws  to  others. 

4  49.  Confederacies  would  be  a  sure  way  of  pre- 
serving tlie  equilibrium,  and  supporting  tlie  liberty 
of  nations,  did  all  princes  thoroughly  understand 
their  true  interests,  and  regulate  all  tlieir  steps  for 
tlie  ?ood  of  the  state. 


CONTRIBUTIONS  IN  THE  ENEMY'S 
COUNTRY. 

BOOK  III.  CHAP.   IX.   ^   \f)5. 

Instead  of  the  pillage  of  the  country,  and  de- 
fenceless places,  a  custom  has  been  substituted 
more  humane  and  more  advantageous  to  the  sove- 
reign making  war  :  I  mean  that  of  contributions. 
Whoever  carries  on  a  just  war  *  has  a  right  of 
making  the  enemy's  country  ctmtribute  to  the  tup- 
port  of  the  army,  and  towards  dej'raying  all  the 
charges  of  the  war.  Thus  lie  obtains  a  part  of 
what  is  due  to  him,  and  the  subjects  of  the  enemy, 
on  submitting  to  this  imposition,  are  secured  from 
pillage,  and  the  country  is  preserved  ;  but  a  ge- 
neral who  would  not  sully  his  reputa-  fo  br  wo- 
tion  is  to  mo<lerate  his  contributions,  ^rnit. 
and  proportion  them  to  those  on  whom  they  are 
imposed.  An  excess  in  this  point  is  not  without 
the  reproach  of  cruelty  and  inhumanity  :  if  it 
shews  less  ferocity  tlian  ravage  and  destruction,  it 
glares  with  avarice. 

Cxmnre  tlvw  with  the  contrtballons  r*»mA>s(^  <aMt"»««w^Vfc 
th«  Selberluid*  -Eurr, 
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ASYLUM. 
BOOK  I.  CHAP.  xnc.  ^  232. 

If  an  exile  or  banished  man  is  driven  ftom  his 
country  for  any  crime,  it  does  not  belong  to  the 
nation  in  which  he  has  taken  refuge  to  punish  him 
for  a  foult  ccmimitted  in  a  foreign  country.  For 
nature  gives  to  mankind  and  to  nations  the  right 
of  punishing  only  finr  their  defence  and  safeU ; 
whence  it  follows  that  he  can  only  be  punished  by 
those  whom  he  has  offisnded. 

§  233.  But  this  reason  shews,  thatif  the  justice 
of  each  natkm  ought  in  general  to  be  confined  to 
the  punishment  of  crimes  committed  within  its 
own  territories,  we  ou^t  to  eicept  from  this  rule 
the  villains  who,  by  the  quality  and  habitual  fre- 
quency of  their  cnmes,  violate  all  pnblick  secu- 
rity, and  declare  theouelves  the  enonies  of  the 
human  race.  Poisoners,  assasnns,  and  incendi- 
aries by  profession,  may  be  extermmated  wher- 
ever they  are  seized ;  for  they  attack  and  injure 
all  nations,  by  trampling  under  foot  the  founda- 
tions of  the  common  safety.  Thus  pirates  are 
brought  to  the  gibbet,  by  the  first  mto  whose 
hands  Hbssj  fidl.  If  the  sovereign  of  the  country 
where  those  crimes  have  been  committed  re-claims 
the  authors  of  them,  in  order  to  bring  them  to 
punishment,  they  ought  to  be  restored  to  him,  as 
one  who  is  principally  interested  in  punishing  them 
in  an  exemplary  manner :  and  it  being  proper  to 
convict  the  guilty,  and  to  try  them  accordmg  to 
some  form  of  law;  this  is  a  second  [not  sole] 
reason,  why  malefactors  are  usually  delivered  up 
at  the  desire  of  the  state  where  their  crimes  have 
been  committed. 

Ibid.  §  230.  Every  nation  has  a  right  of  refus- 
ing to  admit  a  stranger  into  the  country,  when 
he  cannot  enter  into  it  without  putting  it  into 

*  The  third  article  of  the  treaty  of  triple  alliance,  and  the  latter 
pan  of  the  fourth  article  of  the  treaty  of  quadruple  alliance 


evident  danger,  or  without  doing  it  i 
prejudice.* 


FOREIGN  MINISTERS 

BOOK  XV.  CHAP.  5.  k  66. 

The  obligation  does  not  go  so  &r 
at  all  times,  perpetual  ministeTS,  who 
of  residing  with  a  sovereign,  thoug 
nothing  to  negociate.  It  is  natural, 
very  agreeable  to  the  sentiments  wl 
owe  to  each  other,  that  these  residei 
when  there  is  nothing  to  be  feared  Jrw 
should  be  friendly  received ;  bat  if  t 
solid  reason  against  this,  what  is  for 
the  state  ought  unquestionably  to  bt 
and  the  foreign  sovereign  cannot  tak4 
his  minister,  who  has  concluded  the  i 
commission,  and  has  no  otiier  affairs  t 
be  desired  to  depart,  f  The  custom 
every  where  ministers  continually  resi 
so  strongly  established,  that  the  refus 
formity  to  it  would,  without  very  gc 
give  o£fence.  These  reasons  may  aris 
ticular  conjunctures ;  but  there  are  a 
reasons  always  subsisting,  and  such  : 
the  constitution  of  a  government,  and 
a  nation,  the  republicks  have  ofiei 
reasons  for  the  latter  kind,  to  excuse 
from  continually  suffering  foreign  mil 
corrupt  the  dtizens,  in  order  to  gain  t 
their  masters,  to  the  great  prejudice  oj 
lick,  and  fomenting  of  the  parties, 
should  they  only  diffuse  among  a  natio 
plain,  frugal,  and  virtuous,  a  taste  / 
avidity  for  money,  and  the  manners  of  ct 
would  be  more  than  sufficient  for  wise 
vident  rulers  to  dismiss  them. 

stipulates,  that  no  kind  ofrefb^e  or  protectioD  «ba.'l 
rebellious  subjects  of  the  coatracUntr  powers. -Eorr. 
t  Dismission  of  M.  ChattTelln.--EoiT. 
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LETTER  TO  HIS  GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF  PORTLAND. 


Mt  Deau  Lord, 

paper,  which  I  take  the  liberty  of  sendiog; 

ir  Grace,  was,  for  the   greater  part,  written 

:the  last  session.     A  few  days  afler  the  pro- 

itiOD  some  few  observations  were  added.     1 

resolved  however  to  let  it  lie  by  me  for  a  con- 

ible  time  ;  that  in  viewin|^  the  matter  at  a 

distance,  and  when  tlie  sharpness  of  recent 

lions  had  been  worn  off,  ]  might  be  better 

to  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  value  of  my  first 

lions. 

hAve  just  now  read   it  over  very  coolly  and 

itely.     My  latest  judgment  owns  my  first 

dmeutsand  reasonings,  in  their  full  force,  witli 

both  to  persons  and  thin^. 
during  a  period  of  four  years,  the  state  of  the 
"Id,  except  for  some  few  and  short  intervals, 
filled   me   with   a   good  deal  of  serious  in- 
tude.     1  considered  a  p^cneral  war  atrainst  ja- 
and  jacobinism,  as  the  only  possible  chance 
ig  Europe  (and   Enp^lan'd  as  included  in 
h)  from  a  truly  frightful   revolution.     For 
have  been  censured,  as  receiving  through 
or  spreading  ttirough  fraud   and  arti- 
a  false  alarm.     Whatever  others  may  think 
matter,  that  alarm,  in  my  mind,  is  by  no 
ouieted.     The  state  of  affairs  abroad  is  not 
^nucb  mended,  as  to  make  me,  for  one,  full  of 
lence.     At  home,  I  see  no  abatement  whatso- 
iq  the  zeal  of  the  partisans  of  jacobinism  to- 
ifceir  cause,  nor  any  cessation  in  their  efforts 
mitchief.     What  is  doing  by  Lord  Lauder- 
Ott  the  first  scene  of  Lord  George  Gordon's 
>ns,  and  in  his  spirit,  is  not  calculated  to  re- 
i^c  my  apprehensions.     They  pursue  their  first 
2  R  2 


object  with  as  much  eagerness  as  ever,  but  with 
more  dexterity.  Under  the  plausible  name  of 
peace,  by  which  they  delude  or  are  deluded,  they 
would  deliver  us  unarmed,  and  defenceless,  to  the 
confederation  of  jacobins,  whose  center  is  indeed 
in  France,  but  whose  rays  proceed  in  every  direc- 
tion throughout  the  world.  I  understand  that 
Mr.  Coke,  of  Norfolk,  has  been  lately  very  busy 
in  spreading  u.  disaffection  to  this  war  (which  we 
carry  on  for  our  being)  in  the  county  in  which 
his  property  gives  him  so  great  an  influence.  It  is 
truly  alarming  to  see  so  large  a  part  of  the  aristo- 
cratick  interest  engaged  in  the  cause  of  the  new 
species  of  democracy,  which  is  openly  attacking, 
or  secretly  undermining,  llie  system  of  property 
by  which  mankind  has  hitherto  been  governed. 
But  we  are  not  to  delude  ourselves.  No  roan  can 
be  connected  with  a  party  which  professes publickly 
to  admire,  or  may  be  justly  suspected  or  secretly 
abetting,  tijis  French  Revolution,  who  must  not  be 
drawn  into  its  vortex,  and  become  the  instrument 
of  its  designs. 

What  I  have  written  ia  in  tlie  manner  of  apo- 
logy. I  have  given  it  that  form,  as  being  the 
most  respectful ;  but  1  do  not  stand  in  need  of 
any  apology  for  my  principles,  my  sentiments,  or 
my  conduct.  1  wish  the  paper  1  lay  before  your 
Grace  to  be  considered  as  my  most  deliberate, 
solemn,  and  even  testamentary  protest  against  the 
proceeding*  and  doctrines  which  have  hitherto 
produced  so  much  mischief  in  the  world,  and  which 
will  infallibly  produce  more,  and  pOMiblv  greater. 
It  IS  my  protest  against  the  delusion.,  ttv  wbic^ 
some  have  been  taught  to  look  u\«ivv  >ls<«.  ■>^k^w«»> 
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contest  at  home,  as  an  ordinary  party  squabble 
about  place  or  patronage ;  and  to  regard  this  ja- 
cobin war  abroad  as  a  common  war  about  trade 
or  territorial  boundaries,  or  about  a  political 
balance  of  power  among  rival  or  jealous  states : 
above  all,  it  is  my  protest  against  that  mistake  or 
perversion  of  sentiment,  by  which  they,  who  agree 
with  us  in  our  principles,  may  on  collateral  con- 
siderations be  regarded  as  enemies  ;  and  those 
who,  in  this  perilous  crisis  of  all  human  affairs, 
differ  from  us  fundamentally  and  practically,  as 
our  best  friends.  Thus  persons  of  great  impor- 
tance may  be  made  to  turn  the  whole  of  their  in- 
fluence to  the  destruction  of  their  principles. 

I  now  make  it  my  humble  request  to  your 
Grace,  that  you  will  not  give  any  sort  of  answer 
to  the  paper  I  send,  or  to  this  letter,  except  barely 
to  let  me  know  that  you  have  received  them.  I 
even  wish  that  at  present  you  may  not  read  the 
paper  which  I  transmit ;  lock  it  up  in  the  drawer 
of  your  library  table  ;  and  when  a  day  of  com- 


pulsory reflection  comes,  then  be  pleased  to  ton 
to  it.  Then  remember  that  your  Grace  had  atne 
friend,  who  had,  comparatively  with  men  olt  jov 
description,  a  very  small  interest  in  opposing  tkt 
modem  system  of  morality  and  policy ;  bat  vbt, 
under  every  discouragement,  was  feithful  to  pg^ 
lick  duty  and  to  private  friendship.     I  shall  tha 

{>robably  be  dead.  I  am  sure  I  do  not  wish  ■ 
ive  to  see  such  things.  But  whilst  I  do  lire,! 
shall  pursue  the  same  course  ;  alUiougfa  my  medfe 
should  be  taken  for  unpardonable  feults,  vi 
such  avenged,  not  only  on  myself,  but  on  mj  poi- 
terity. 

Adieu,  my  dear  Lord ;  and  do  me  the  justice  li 
believe  me  ever,  with  most  sincere  respect,  vor 
ration,  and  affectionate  attachment. 

Your  Grace's  most  faithful  friend, 
and  most  obedient  humble  serraot, 
EDMUND  BURKE 
Beaconsfield,  Sept.  29,  1793. 
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Approaching  towards  the  close  of  a  long  period 
of  publick  service,  it  is  natural  I  should  be  de- 
sirous to  stand  well  (I  hope  I  do  stand  tolerably 
well)  with  that  publick,  which,  with  whatever 
fortune,  1  have  endeavoured  faithfully  and  zeal- 
ously to  serve. 

I  am  also  not  a  little  anxious  for  some  place  in 
the  estimation  of  the  two  persons  to  whom  1  ad- 
dress this  paper.  I  have  always  acted  with  them, 
and  with  those  whom  they  represent.  To  my 
knowledge,  I  have  not  deviated,  no  not  in  the 
minutest  point,  from  their  opinions  and  prin- 
ciples. Of  late,  without  any  alteration  in  their 
sentiments,  or  in  mine,  a  difference  of  a  very  un- 
usual nature,  and  which,  under  the  circum- 
stances, it  is  not  easy  to  describe,  has  arisen  be- 
tween us. 

In  my  journey  with  them  through  life,  I  met 
Mr.  Fox  in  my  road  ;  and  I  travelled  with  him 
very  cheerfully  as  long  as  he  appeared  to  me  to 
pursue  the  same  direction  with  those  in  whose 
company  1  set  out.  In  the  latter  stage  of  our  pro- 
gress, a  new  scheme  of  liberty  and  equality  was 
produced  in  the  world,  which  either  dazzled  his 
imagination,  or  was  suited  to  some  new  walks  of 
ambition,  which  were  then  opened  to  his  view. 
The  whole  frame  and  fashion  of  his  politicks  ap- 
pear to  have  suffered  about  that  time  a  very  ma- 
terial alteration,^  It  is  about  three  years  since,  in 
consequence  of  that  extraordinary  change,  that, 
after  a  pretty  long  preceding  period  of  distance, 
coolness,  and  want  of  confidence,  if  not  total 


alienation  on  his  part,  a  complete  pubtick  tepM- 
tion  has  been  made  between  that  igentleman  ai 
me.     Until  lately  the  breach  between  us  appeajs 
reparable.     I  trusted  that  time  and  reflection,  aai 
a  decisive  experience  of  the  mischiefs  which  b" 
flowed  from  the  proceeduigs  and    the  system « 
France,  on  which  our  difference  had  arisen,  as  »«« 
as  the  known  sentiments  of  the  best  and  wisest  a 
our   common  friends   upon  that   subject,  %^dt 
have   brought  him  to  a   safer   way  of  thinkiri 
Several  of  his  friends  saw  no  securitv  for  i^y 
ing  things  in  a  proper  train  after  this  excnr«c« 
of  his,  but  in  the  re-union  of  the  partv  on  itsfii 
grounds,  under  the  Duke  of  Portland.'   Mr.  Fol 
if  he   pleased,  might   have   been   comprehen-W 
in    that  system,  with   the    rank   and  consfe 
tion  to  which  his  great  talents  entitle  him.  v- 
indeed  must  secure  to  him  in  anv  partv  arrant- 
ment  that  could  be  made.     The"  Duke'  of  Foil 
land   knows  how  much   I   wished   for,  and  t* 
earnestly  I   laboured,  that   re-union,  and  Bp:< 
terms  that  might  every  way  be  honourable  i* 
advantageous  to  Mr.  Fox.      His  conduct  in  ^ 
last  session  has  extinguished  these  hopes  for  ?«? 
Mr.  Fox  has  lately  published  in  print  a  defeat 
of  his  conduct.      On  taking   into  considerais* 
that  defence,  a  society  of  gentlemen,  called  tbr 
Whig  Club,  thought  proper  to  come  to  the  »i 
lowing    resolution — "  That    their   confidenn  "= 
"  Mr.  Fox  is  confirmed,  strengthened,  and  (> 
"  creased,  by  the  calumnies  against  him." 
To  that  resolution  my  two   noble  friend?.  '^ 
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luke  of  Portland   and   Lord   Fitzwilliam,  Imve 
iven  llieir  concurrence. 

The  ralumnres  supposed  in  that  resolution  cftn 
e  nol!iin|j^  else  tlian  the  objections  taken  to  Mr. 
'ox's  conduct  in  tliis  session  of  Parliament;  for  to 
»em,  and  to  them  alone,  the  resolution  refers. 
am  one  of  those  who  have  pnblickly  and  strongly 
rgcd  those  objections.  I  hope  J  shall  bethoujiht 
oTy  to  do  what  is  necessary  to  my  jiistiHralion, 
lus  publickly,  solemnlvi  and  heavily  censured  by 
lose  whom  I  most  vahie  and  esteem,  when  I  firmly 
DDtond  that  the  objections  which  I,  with  many 
ihers  of  the  friends  to  the  Duke  of  Portland, 
ftVe  made  to  Mr.  Fox's  conduct,  are  not  calttrn- 
ieSf  but  founded  on  truth  ;  that  they  are  not  few, 
Ut  many ;  and  that  they  are  not  light  and  trivial, 
ut,  in  a  very  high  degree,  serious  and  important. 
That  I  may  avoid  the  imputation  of  tjjrowing 
Ut,  even  privately,  any  loose,  random  imputations 
rainst  the  publick  conduct  of  a  gentleman,  for 
flom  I  once  entertained  a  very  warm  affection, 
nd  whose  abilities  I  regard  with  the  greatest  ad- 
itration,  1  will  put  down,  distinctly  and  articu- 
itely,  some  of  the  mutters  of  objection  which  I 
lel  to  his  tale  doctrines  and  proceedings,  trusting 
kat  I  shall  be  able  to  demonstrate  to  tlie  friends 
hone  good  opiuioj)  I  would  still  cultivate,  that 
ot  levity,  nor  caprice,  nor  leas  defensible  motives, 
Ut  that  very  grave  reasons,  inHuenccd  my  judg- 
jSDt.  I  tiiink  that  the  spirit  of  his  late  pro- 
iUings  is  wholly  alien  to  our  national  policv, 
n  to  the  peace,  to  the  prosperity,  and  to  tfie 
g%l  liberties,  of  this  nation,  according  to  our 
ttitnt  dumestick  and  appropriated  mode  of 
}tdiny  them. 
Viewing  things  in  that  light,  my  confidence  in 
is  not  encreased,  but  totally  destroyed,  by 
proceedings.  1  cannot  conceive  it  a  matter 
mour  or  duty,  (but  the  direct  contrary,)  in 
meml)er  of  parliament  to  continue  systeraa- 
opposition  for  the  purpose  of  putting  go- 
lent  under  difficulties,  until  Mr.  Fox  (with 
his  present  ideas)  shall  have  the  principal 
rection  of  affairs  placed  in  hia  hands ;  and 
il  Uie  present  body  of  administration  (with 
jdctt  and  measures)  is  of  course  overturned 
dissolved. 
Pd  come  (o  particulars : 

The  laws  and  constittition  of  the  kingilom 
jst  the  sole  and  exclusive  right  of  treating 
foreign  potetitati's  to  the  king.     This  is  an 
iputefl   part  of   lh<!  legal  prerogative  of  the 
rn.     However,  notwitlistanding  this,  Mr.  Fox, 
It  the   knowledge  or    participation  of  any 
[person  in  tiie  house  of  commons,  with  whom 
bound  by  every  party  principle,  in  mattent 
'^licacy  and  importance,  confidentially  to  com- 
!,  tiiought  proper  to  send  Mr.  Adair,  as 
■ntative,  and   witli  his  cypher,   to  St. 
jh,  there    to  fnistrate  the  objects   for 
the  minister  from  the  Crown  was  authorized 
*'      Ho  succeeded  in  this  his  design,  and  did 
irate  Uie  king's  minister  in  some  of 
•jvi-t-.  oi\m  negoctation. 


'i'his  proceeding  of  Mr.  Fox  does  not  (as  t  con- 
ceive) amount  tu  absolute  high  treason  ;  Russia, 
though  on  bad  terms,  not  having  been  then  de- 
claredly at  war  with  this  kingdom.  But  sudi  u 
proceetling  is,  in  law,  not  very  remote  from  lljat 
otience,  and  is  undoubtedly  a  most  unconstitutional 
act,  and  a  high  treasonable  misdemeanour. 

The  legitimate  and  sure  mode  of  communi- 
cation l>etween  this  nation  and  foreign  powers  is 
rendered  uncertain,  precarious,  and  treacherous, 
by  being  divided  into  two  channels,  one  with  the 
government,  one  witli  tite  head  of  a  party  in  op- 
position to  that  government ;  by  which  means  the 
foreign  powers  can  never  be  assured  of  the  real 
autliorily  or  validity  of  any  publick  transaction 
whatsoever. 

On  the  other  hand,  die  advantage  taken  of  ihi 
discontent  which  at  that  time  prevailed  in  parlia< 
ment  and  in  the  nation,  to  give  to  an  individual 
an  influence  directly  against  the  government  of  his 
country,  in  a  foreign  court,  has  made  a  highway 
into  England  for  the  intrigues  of  foreign  (•nuit* 
in  our  affairs.  This  is  a  sore  evil ;  an  evil  from 
which,  before  this  time,  England  was  more  free 
than  any  other  nation.  Nothing  can  preserve  us 
from  tliat  evil—  which  connecls  cabinet  factions 
abroad  with  |)opular  factions  here— but  the  keep- 
ing sacred  the  Crown,  as  tlie  only  channel  of  com- 
munication with  every  other  nation. 

This  proceeding  of  Mr.  Fox  has  given  a  strong 
countenance  and  an  encouraging  example  to  the 
doctrines  and  practices  of  the  Revolution  and  Con- 
stitutional Societies,  and  of  other  mischievou.s 
societies  of  that  description,  who,  without  any  legali 
autliority,  and  even  without  any  corporate  capii 
city,  are  in  the  habit  of  proposinij,  and,  to  the  " 
of  their  power,  of  forming,  leagues  and  uiliaiM 
with  France. 

This  proceeding,  which  ought  to  he  reprobate 
on  all  the  general  principles  of  government,  is,  ii 
a  more  narrow  view  of  things,  not  less  reprehen- 
sible. It  tends  to  the  prejudice  of  the  whole  of 
the  Duke  of  Portland's  late  party,  by  discrediting 
the  principles  upon  which  they  supjKjrted  Mr 
Fox  in  the  Russian  business,  as  if  tliey,  of  thot^ 
party  also,  had  proceeded  in  their  parliamenUirj 
opposition,  on  the  same  mischievous  principles 
which  actuated  Mr.  Fox  in  sending  Mr.  Arluir  on 
his  embassy. 

2.  Very  soon  after  liis  sending  Uiis  erabawy  to 
Russia,  that  is,  in  the  spring  of  1792,  a  covenant- 
ing club  or  association  was  foriiied  in  liOndnii^ 
calling  itself  by  the  ambitious  and  iuvidiou^  titli 
of  '*  The  Friend  of  the  People."  It  was  compomi 
of  many  of  Mr.  Fox's  own  most  intimate,  per- 
sonal, and  party  friends,  joined  to  a  vrry  consider-^ 
able  part  of  tnc  members  of  those  mischievous 
associations  called  the  Revolution  Society,  and  the 
Constituti'inal  Society.  Mr.  Fox  must  have  Iwcn 
well  apprized  of  the  progrejw  of  that  society,  in 
every  one  of  its  steps;  if  not  of  the  very  origil 
of  it.  I  certainly  was  informed  of  both,  who^ 
had  no  connexion  with  tJie  design,  directl>{  ot 
indirectly.     His  influence  ovci   "^vc  \#i\^w*  -^^oss. 
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composed  the  leading  part  in  tliat  association  was, 
and  is,  unbounded.  1  hear,  that  he  expressed  some 
disapprobation  of  this  club  in  one  case,  (that  of 
Mr.  St.  John.)  where  his  consent  was  fonnally 
asked ;  yet  lie  never  attempted  seriously  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  association,  or  to  disavow  it,  or  to  con- 
troul,  check,  or  modify  it  in  any  way  whatsoever. 
If  he  had  pleased,  without  difficulty,  he  might 
have  suppressed  it  in  its  beginning-.  However,  he 
did  not  only  not  suppress  it  m  its  beginning,  but 
encouraged  it  in  every  part  of  its  progress,  at 
that  particular  time,  when  jacobin  clubs  (under 
the  very  same,  or  sin^ilar  titles)  were  making  such 
dreadful  havock  in  a  country  not  thirty  miles  from 
the  coast  of  England,  and  when  every  motive  of 
moral  prudence  called  for  the  discouragement  of 
societies  formed  for  the  cncrease  of  popular  preten- 
")ns  to  power  and  direction. 

3.  When  the  proceedings  of  this  society  of  the 
friends  of  the  people,  as  well  as  others  acting  in 
the  same  spirit,  had  caused  a  very  serious  alarm  in 
the  mind  of  the  Duke  of  Portland,  and  of  many 

rgood  patriots,  he  pubJickly,  in  the  house  of  com- 

'jnons,  treated  their  apprehensions  and  conduct 
with  the  greatest  asperity  and  ridicule.  He  con- 
demned and  vilified,  in  tlie  most  insulting  and  out- 
rageous terms,  the  proclamation  issued  by  govern- 
naent  on  that  occasion — though  he  well  knew,  iliat 

^it  had  passed  through  the  Duke  of  Portland's 
hands,  that  it  had  received  his  fullest  approbation, 
and  that  it  was  the  result  of  an  actual  interview 
between  that  noble  duke  and  Mr.  Pitt.  During 
the  discussion  of  its  merits  in  the  house  of  com- 
JDOnB,  Mr.  Fox  countenanced  and  justified  the  chief 

^promoters  of  that  association ;  and  he  received,  in 
return,  a  publick  assurance  from  them  of  an  in- 
violable adherence  to  him,  singly  and  persoiiallY. 
On  account  of  this  proceeding,  a  very  great  num- 

I  ber  (F  presume  to  say  not  the  least  grave  and  wise 
part)  of  the  Duke  of  Portland's  friends  in  parlia- 
ment, and  many  out  of  parliament,  who  are  of  the 

,'Sanje  description,  have  become  separated  from 
that  time  to  this  from  Mr.  Fox's  particular  cabal ; 
very  few  of  which  cabal  are,  or  ever  have,  so 
much  as  pretended  to  be  attached  to  the  Duke  of 
Portland,  or  to  pay  any  respect  to  him  or  his 
opinions. 

4.  At  the  beginning  of  this  session,  when  the 
«ober  part  of  the  nation  was  a  second  time  gene- 
Ktlly  and  justly  alarmed  at  the  progress  of  tlie 
French  arms  on  the  continent,  and  at  tlie  spread- 
ing of  their  horrid  principles  and  cabals  in  Eng- 
land, Mr,  Fox  did  not  (as  had  been  usual  in 
cases  of  far  less  moment)  call  together  any  meet- 
ing of  the  Duke  of  Portland's  friends  in  the 
house  of  commons,  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
their  opinion  on  the  conduct  to  be  pursued  in 
parliament  at  that  critical  juflcture.  He  concerted 
iiis  measures  (if  with  any 'persons  at  all)  with 
the  friends  of  Lord  Lansdowne,  and  those  calling 
themselves  Friends  of  the  People,  and  others  not 
in  the  smallest  degree  attached  to  the  Duke  of 
Portland  ;   by  which  conduct  he  wilfully  gave  up 

^Xin  my  opinion)  all  pretensions  to  be  considered 


thepywK^ 
ihegM 


as  of  that  party,  and  much  more  to  be  coMiduM 
as  the  leader  and  mouth  of  it  in  the  boue  d 
commons.  This  could  not  give  much  nanga^ 
ment  to  those  who  had  been  separated  ftom  Ik 
Fox,  on  account  of  his  conduct  on  the  ini|» 
clamation,  to  rejoin  that  party. 

5.  Not  having  consulted  any  of  the  Doke  i 
Portland's  party  in  the  house  of  cooodom;  wk 
not  having  consulted  thera,  because  he  had  kmi 
to  know,  that  the  course  he  bad  reaotied  fe 
pursue  would  be  highly  disagreeable  to  lfaeis,k 
represented  the  alarm,  which  was  a  second  lar 
given  and  taken,  in  still  more  invidious  akm 
than  those  in  which  he  painted  the  alartassfli 
former  year.  He  described  those  alazns  ii  di 
manner,  although  the  cause  of  them  was  its 
grown  far  less  equivocal,  and  far  more  ta^ 
He  even  went  so  far  as  to  treat  the  suppositioo  4 
the  growth  of  a  jacobin  spirit  in  Englaod  M  i 
libel  on  the  nation.  As  to  the  daag«i  fm 
(tbroad,  on  the  fiist  day  of  the  session,  far  lii 
little  or  nothing  upon  the  subject.  HecoaMll 
himself  with  dcfending^  the  ruling  fscooss  a 
France,  and  with  accusing  the  publick  oanaA 
of  this  kingdom  of  every  sort  of  evil  den^A 
the  liberties  of  die  people;  derlaring  datiadj^ 
strongly,  and  precisely,  that  the  whole 
the  nation  was  from  the  growth  of  the 
the  Crown.  The  pohcy  of  this  dec 
obvious.  It  was  in  subservience  to 
plan  of  disabling  us  from  taking  any  stepsa^ic 
France.  To  counteract  the  alarm  giv«<i  iwlk 
progress  of  jacobin  arms  and  principles,  beiM» 
voured  to  excite  an  opposite  alarm  u>w^ 
the  growth  of  the  power  of  the  Crown.  If  As 
alarm  should  prevail,  he  knew  that  the  arias 
never  would  be  brought  by  arms  to  oppa»# 
growtli  of  the  jacobin  empire  :  becaoM  M  a^ 
vious  that  war  does,  in  its  rery  nature,  ase^ 
tate  the  commons  considerably  to  stmglfan^ 
hands  of  government ;  and  if  that  sCKIifGbiferiil 
itself  be  the  object  of  terrour,  we  could  hsn* 
war. 

6.  In  the  extraordinary  and  violent 
that  day,  he  attributed  all  the  evils  wh 
lick  had  suffered,  to  the  proclamatioo  o/th>' 
ceding  summer;  though   ne  spoke  in 
the  Duke  of  Portland's  own  son,  the 
Titchfield,  who  had  seconded  the  add 
proclamation  ;  and  in  the  presence  of  tht 
of  Portland's  brother.  Lord    Edward 
and  several  others  of  his  best  frieods  and 
relations. 

7.  On  that  day,  that  is,  on  the  13lh 
cember,  1792,  he  proposed  an  RmeDdaiaat 
address,  which  st4inas  on  the  ioaraak  «f  ^ 
house,  and  which  is,  perhapa,  the  mcsl  oti^ 
dinary  record  which  ever  aid  stand  ttpOid^ 
To  introduce  this  amendment,  he  noCdalvff^ 
out  the  part  of  the  proposed  addrew  wlMii^ 
ed  to  insurrections*  upon  the  gnMnd  df  ^ 
objections  which  be  look  t-^.  iV--  i^^.i  .^  oforfhc 
together  parliament,  (ob]r<  i  notr^ 
think  litigious  and  sophteueai.t   ly^^  nt  iiois* 
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ick  out  fhnl  part  which  related  to  the  cabals 
'  confpiracieiof  the  French  faction  in  England^ 
bon}^h  their  practices  and  correspondences  were 
jublick  notoriety.  Mr.  Cooper  and  Mr.  Watt 
been  deputed  from  Manchester  to  the  jaco- 
These  ambassadors  were  received  by  thenv 
British  representatives.  Other  deputations  of 
j1»h  had  been  received  at  the  bar  of  the  Na- 
Itl  Assembly.  They  had  ^one  the  l€ng:th  of 
ing"  supplies  to  the  jacobin  armies ;  and  they 
[return  had  received  promises  of  military  assist- 
to  forward  their  designs  in  England.'  A  re- 
Ur  correspondence  for  fraternizing  the  two 
)ns  had  also  been  carried  on  by  societies  in 
idon  with  a  great  number  of  the  jacobin  socie- 
in  France.  T\m  correspondence  had  also 
il«  object  the  pretended  improvement  of  the 
lifth  constitution. — What  is  the  most  remark- 
s' and  by  much  the  more  miscliievotis  part  of 
proceedings  that  day,  Mr.  Fox  likewise  struck 
every  thing  in  llie  address  whicli  related  to 
token*  of  ambition  ffiven  by  France,  her  ag- 
upon  our  allies,  and  the  sudden  and 
t*  growth  of  her  power  upon  every  side  ; 
instead  of  all  those  weighty,  and,  at  that  time, 
matters,  by  which  tlie  house  of  f  omnions 
(in  a  crisis,  such  as  perhaps  Europe  never 
I)  to  give  assurances  to  our  allies,  strength  to 
government,  and  a  check  to  the  common 
Ijr  of  Europe,  he  substituted  nothing  but  a 
iinal  charge  on  the  conduct  of  the  British  go- 
itnent  for  calling  parliament  together,  and  an 
Igement  to  enquire  into  that  conduct. 
If  it  had  pleased  God  to  suffer  him  to  sue- 
in  this  his  project  for  the  amendment  to 
address,  he  would  for  ever  have  ruined  this 
m,  along  witli  the  rest  of  Europe.  At  home 
tlie  jacobin  societies,  formed  for  tlie  utter 
ruction  of  our  constitution,  would  have  lifted 
{^their  heads,  which  had  been  beaten  down  bv 
two  proclamations.  Those  societies  woultl 
been  infinitely  slrengthcnetl  and  multiplied 
Bvery  quarter;  thoir  dangerous  foreign  com- 
inications  would  have  been  left  broad  and 
tlie  Crown  would  not  have  been  authorized 
take  any  measure  whatever  for  our  immediate 
:e  by  sea  or  land.  The  closest,  the  most 
inil,  the  nearest,  and,  at  the  same  time,  from 
ly  internal  as  well  as  external  circumstances, 
weakest  of  our  allies.  Holland,  would  have 
been  given  up,  bound  hand  and  foot,  lo  France, 
last  on  tlie  point  of  invading  tliat  republirk.  A 
Mneral  consternation  would  have  seized  uj«)n  all 
^ro{>e  ;  and  all  alliance  with  every  other  power, 
'ObCtjpX  France,  would  have  been  for  ever  rendered 

S practicable  to  us.  I  think  it  impossible  for  any 
kn,  who  regards  tlie  dignity  and  safety  of  his 
pnCry,  or  indeed  the  conjmon  safety  of  mankind, 
PT  to  forget  Mr.  Foxs  proceedings  in  that  tre- 
— aidoHs  crisis  of  dl  human  affairs. 
B^.  Mr.  Fox  very  soon  had  reason  to  be  ap- 
^bed  of  tlie  gcneml  dislike  of  the  Duke  of  Port- 
^pd'ft  friends  to  litis  conduct.  Some  of  those 
Ho  had  even  voted  with  him,  the  day  aHcr  their 


vote  expressed  their  abhorrence  of  his  amend- 
ment, tlieir  sense  of  its  inevitable  tendency,  and 
their  total  alienation  from  tlie  principles  and 
maxims  upon  wliich  it  was  made  ;  yet,  the  very 
next  day,  that  is,  on  Friday  the  1 4th  of  Decem- 
ber, he  brought  on  what  in  effect  was  tlie  very 
same  business,  and  on  the  same  principles,  a 
second  time. 

10.  Although  the  house  does  not  usually  sit 
on  Saturday,  he  a  third  time  brought  on  another 
proposition,  in  the  same  spirit,  and  pursued  it 
with  so  much  heat  and  perseverance  as  to  sit  into 
Sunday  ;  a  thing  not  known  in  parliament  for 
many  years. 

11.  In  all  these  motions  and  debates  he  wholly 
departed  from  all  the  political  principles  relative 
to  France,  (considereti  merely  as  a  stale,  and  in- 
dependent nf  its  jacobin  form  of  government,) 
which  had  hitherto  been  held  fundamental  in  this 
country,  and  which  he  had  himself  held  more 
strongly  than  any  man  in  parliament.  He  at  that 
time  studiously  separated  himself  from  those  to 
whose  sentimenti?  he  used  to  profess  no  small  re- 
gard, altliough  those  sentiments  were  publickly 
(Ipclared.  I  had  then  no  concern  in  tlie  party, 
having  lieen  for  some  time,  with  all  outrage,  ex- 
cluded from  it ;  but,  on  general  principles,  I  must 
say,  that  a  person  who  assumes  to  be  lender  of  a 
party  composed  of  freemen  and  of  gentlemen 
ou^ht  to  pay  some  degree  of  deference  to  their 
feelings,  and  even  to  their  prejudices.  He  ought 
to  have  some  degree  of  management  for  Uieir 
credit  and  influence  in  their  country.  He  shewed 
so  very  little  of  this  delicacy,  that  he  compared 
tlie  alarm  raised  in  the  mintls  of  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land's party,  (which  was  his  own,)  an  alarm  in 
whicli  they  sympathized  with  the  greater  part  of 
the  nation,  to  the  panick  produceid  by  the  pre- 
tended popish  plot  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
Second—describing  it  to  be,  as  that  was,  a  con- 
trivance of  knaves,  and  believed  only  by  well- 
meaning  dupes  and  mudtnen. 

12.  The  Monday  following  (the  17th  of  De- 
cember) he  pursued  the  same  conduct.  The 
means  used  in  England  to  co-operate  with  the 
jacobin  army  in  politicks  agreed  with  their 
mcxies  of  proceeding;  I  allude  to  the  mischiev- 
ous writings  circulated  witli  much  industry  anil 
success,  as  well  as  the  setlitious  clubs,  which  nt 
that  lime  added  not  a  little  to  the  alarm  taken  by 
observing  and  well-informed  men.  The  writings 
and  tlie  clubs  were  two  evils  which  marched 
toffctlier.  Mr.  Foi  discovered  tlie  greatest  pos- 
sible dispr«ition  to  favour  and  countenance  the 
one  as  well  as  the  other  of  these  two  grand  in- 
9trijnienl)»  of  the  French  system.  He  would 
banilv  cftnsider  any  political  writing  whatsoever 
as  a  lit)cl,  or  as  a  fit  object  of  prosecution.  At 
ft  time  in  which  the  press  has  been  the  grand  in- 
strument of  the  subversion  of  Oftlcf,  of  moraU, 
of  religion,  and  I  may  say  of  human  society 
iti*rlf,  to  carry  the  doctrine*  of  its  liberty  higher 
than  ever  it  has  Im-'Cii  known  by  its  most  extrava- 
gant asacrtom  even  in    Frn nee, ^'s*. «««»»«!». n»» 
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very  serious  reflections.  Mr.  Fox  treated  tlie  as- 
sociations for  prosecuting  these  libels,  as  tending 
to  prevent  the  improvement  of  the  human  mind, 
and  as  a  mobbish  tyranny.  He  thought  proper 
to  compare  tliem  with  the  riotous  usseniblies  of 
Lord  Geors:e  Gordon  in  1780,  declaring  that  he 
had  advised  his  friends  in  Westminster  to  sign 
the  ai^sociations,  whether  lliey  agrreed  to  them  or 
not,  in  order  that  they  might  avoid  destrtiotion  to 
their  persons  or  their  houses,  or  a  desertion  of 
their  shops.  This  insidious  advice  tended  to 
confound  those  who  wished  well  to  the  object  of 
the  association,  with  the  seditions,  against  whom 
the  association  was  directed.  By  this  stratagem, 
the  confederacy  intended  for  preserving  the  British 
.constitution,  and  the  puhlick  peace,  would  be 
►•wholly  defeated.  -  The  magistrates,  utterly  inca- 
ible  of  distinguishing  the  friends  from  iJie  cne- 
»ies  of  order,  would  in  vain  look  for  support  when 
they  stood  in  the  greatest  need  of  it. 

13.  Mr.  Fox's  whole  conduct,  on  this  occasion, 
was  without  example.  Tlie  very  morning  after 
these  violent  declamations  in  tlie  house  of  coni- 
roonK  against  the  association,  (that  is  on  Tuesday 
the  18th,)  lie  went  himself  to  a  meeting  of  St. 
George's  parish,  and  there  signed  an  association 
of  the  nature  and  tendency  of  those  he  had  the 
night  before  so  vehemently  condemned  ;  and  seve- 
ral of  his  particular  and  most  intimate  friends, 
inhabitants  of  tliat  parish,  attended  and  signed 
along  with  him. 

14.  Immediately  after  this  extraordinary  step, 
and  in  order  perfectly  to  defeat  the  ends  of  that 
association  against  jacobin  publications,  (which, 
contrary  to  his  opinions,  he  had  promoted  and 
signed,)  a  mischievous  society  was  formed  under 
his  auspices,  called,  the  Friends  of  the  liberty  of 
the  press.  Tlieir  title  groundles^ly  in.sinuated, 
that  the  freedom  of  the  press  had  lately  suffered, 
or  was  now  threatened  with  some  violation.  This 
society  was  only,  in  reality,  another  modification 
of  the  society  calling  itself  the  Friends  of  the 
People,  which  in  the  preeedmg  sumnier  had 
caused  so  much  uneasiness  in  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land's mind,  and  in  the  nrinds  of  several  of  his 
friends.  This  new  society  whs  composed  of  many, 
if  not  most,  of  the  members  of  the  club  of  the  i 
Friends  of  the  People^  with  the  addition  of  a  vast 
multitude  of  others  (such  as  Mr.  Home  Tooke)  of 
the  worst  and  most  seditious  dispositions  that  could 
be  found  in  the  whole  kingdom.  In  the  lirst 
meeting  of  this  club,  Mr.  Erskine  took  the  lead, 
and  directly  (without  any  disavowal  ever  since  on 
Mr.  Fox's  part)  marfe  use  of  his  naj/ie  and  autho- 
rity in  favour  of  its  formtttioji  and  purposes.  In 
the  same  meeting  Mr.  Erskine  had  thanks  for  his 
dtfence  of  Paiite,  which  aujounted  to  a  complete 
avowal  of  that  jacobin  incendiary  ;  else  it  is  im- 
possible to  know  liow  Mr.  Erskine  should  have 
deserved  such  marked  applauses  for  acting  nieiely 
as  a  lawyer  for  his  fee,  m  the  ordinary  course  of 
his  profession. 

!.•>.  Indeed  Mr.  Fox  appeared  the  general  pa- 
tron of  all  such  persons  and  proceedings.     When 


Lord  Edward  Fitzperald     and  othrr  pCTKGi.ir 
practices   of  the  most    dangerous   kind,  ia  Vtn 
and   in   London,  were  removed  from  the  Kiip 
Guards,  Mr.  Fox  took  occasion,  io  the  hoRtf ! 
commons,  heavily  to  censure   that  act  tt 
and  oppressive,  and  Lending  to  make 
citizens.     There  were  few,  however,  who 
call  for  some  such  measures  on  the  pan 
vcrnment,  us  of  absolute   necessity  for  the  ii^l 
personal    safety,   £ts    well    as    that   of  tlie  ^ 
tick  ;  and  nothing  but  the  mistaken  lenitr  <ti  | 
which  such  practices  were  rather  discount 
than  punished)  could   possibly  deserre  W|ajiej 
ston  in  what  was  done  with  r^atd  to 
llemen. 

16.  Mr.  Fox,  regularly  and  systematiralW, 
with  a  diligence  long  unusual  to  him,  did 
thing  he  could  to  countenance  the  same 
of  fraternhy   and   connexion    with   the  ji 
abroad,  and  the  National  Conrenlion  of  ~ 
for  which  these  officers  had  been  reroowedrl 
the  Guards.     For  when  a  bill  (feeble  and 
dce<l,  and  far  short  of  the  vigour  required 
conjuncture)  was  brought  in  for   removing  MS 
the  kingdom  the  emi^»saries  of  France,        ^ 
opposed  it  with  all  his  might.      He  ptir 
hernent  and  detailed  opposition  to  it,  tlir 
its  stages,  describing  it  as  a  measure  con 
the  existing  treaties  between   Great  Bnt»ii1 
France ;  as  a  violation  of  the  law  of  natioasi 
as  an  outrage  on  the  great  charter  itself. 

17.  In  the  same  manner,  and  with  tkej 
heat,  he  opposed  a  bill,  which  (though 
and  inartihcial  in  its  construction )  wa5 
wise  in  its  principle,  and  was   prei 
best  times,  and  absolutely  necessary 
tiire, — I  mean  the  Traitorous  Correspooc 
By  these  means  llie  enemy,   rendenpd  Inl 
dangerous  by  the  links  of  real   f.i 
tended  commerce,  would  have  beeu  ,.._^  .~i 
succeeded)  enabled  to  carry  on  the 
us  by  our  own  resources.     For  this  par 
enemy  would  have  bad  his  agents  and 
the  midst  of  us. 

18.  When  at  length  war  was  actual) j 
by  the  usurpers  in  France  agaiosi.  this 
and  declared  whilst  they  were  pretendmc  tt 
ciation  through   Dumourier  wii '  \%  ' 
Mr.  Fox  still  continued,  throii^               i>oill 
proceedings,  to  discredit  the  nu4M>Uttl 
justice,  and  to  throw  tlie  entire  blame  of 
on  parliament,  and  on  his  own  coufiUy,  a 
with  violence,  haughtiness,  arid   waul  of  < 
Me  frequently  asserted,  botli  at  the  Cinw  i 
since,  that  the  war,  though  declared   bf 
w>is  provoked  by  us,  and  that  it  was  wboliv  i 
ccssary,  and  fundamentally  unjust. 

19.  He  has  lost  no  opportunity  of  nflilfr* 
the   most  virulent  manner,  and    io  llw 
measured  laneruage,  at  every    foreigv  po*V 
whom  we  could   now,  or  at    anv  tias, 
any  useful  or  effectual   alliance   agmiMt 
declaring  that  he  hoped   no   fdlnuiM  vid^ 
powers   was  made,  or  wns    in  a  tmai  of  ' 


made*  He  always  expressed  liimsetf  witii  tbe  ut- 
it  liorrour  concerning  such  atliunces,  so  did  all 
phalanx.  Mr.  Sheridan  in  particular,  after 
of  his  invectives  ag^ainsi  those  powers,  sitting 
[him,  said,  with  manifest  marks  of  his  apnroba- 
I,  that  if  we  must  pi  to  war.  he  had  rntlier  go 
^virar  alone  than  with  such  allies. 
80.  Immediately  after  the  French  declaration 
rar  against  us,  parliament  addrc-ssi'd  the  kin^ 
lupport  of  the  war  against  them,  as  just  and 
ssary,  and  provoked  as  well  as  formallv  de- 
a^dinst  Great  Britain.  He  did  not  divide 
house  ri|>riii  this  measure;  yet  he  immediately 
)wed  this  our  solemn  parliamentary  engage- 
it  to  the  king,  with  a  motion  proposing  a  set 
^  resolutions,  the  effect  of  which  was,  that  tlie 
;two  houses  were  to  load  themselves  with  every 
jkind  of  reproach  for  having  made  the  address, 
rirhich  they  had  just  carried  to  the  throne.  He 
^commenced  this  long  string  of  criminatory  reso- 
ins  against  his  country,  (if  king,  lords  and 
imons  of  Great  Britain,  and  a  decided  ma- 
without  doors,  are  his  country,)  with  a  dc- 
itioH  ayainst  intermeddlintj  in  the  inleriour 
yems  of  France,  The  purport  of  tliis  resohi- 
^n  of  non-interference  is  u  thing  unexampled  in 
'  torv  of  the  world,  when  one  nation  has  been 

I,  ,  V  at  war  with  another.     The  best  writers  on 

ft^  law  of  nations  give  no  sort  of  countenance  to 
l^ciocLririe  of  non-interference,  in  the  extent  and 
Santier  in  which  he  used  it,  even  when  there  is  no 
par.  When  the  war  exists,  not  one  authority  is 
^•in.it  it  in  all  its  latitude.  His  doctrine  is 
lly  contrary  to  tlie  enemy's  uniform  practice, 
whether  in  peace  or  in  war,  makes  it  bis 
U  aim  not  only  to  change  the  government,  but 
lake  an  entire  revolution  in  t}ie  whole  of  the 

order  in  every  country. 
le  object  of  tlie  last  of  this  extraordinary  string 
>lutions  moved  by  Mr.  Pox  was  to  advise 
iC^rown  not  to  enter  into  such  an  engagement 
any  fnreitrn  |X)wer,  so  as  to  hinder  us  from 
aaking  a  teparalc  peace  with  France,  or  which 
ntglit  li-nd  to  enable  any  of  those  powers  to  in- 
roHiice  a  government  in  that  country,  other  than 
octi  ;is  those  personn,  whom  he  calls  the  in'ople  of 
Iv^lftnce,  Khali  choose  to  establish.  In  snort,  the 
riftole  of  these  resolutions  ap|jeared  to  have  but 
drift — namely,  the  sacrifice  of  our  own  do- 
Lick  dtg^iity  and  safety,  and  the  independency 
Europe,  to  the  support  of  tJm  strange  mixture 
inarchy  and  tyranny  which  prevails  in  France, 
rhich  Mr.  Fox  and  his  party  were  pleased  to 
a  government.  The  immediate  consequences 
lese  measures  was  (by  an  example,  the  ill  effects 
I'whirh,  on  the  whole  world,  are  not  to  be 
Mjlated)  to  secure  the  robbers  of  the  innocent 
Ip^iJity,  gentry,  and  ccclesiasticks  of  France, 
enjoyment  of  the  spoil  they  have  made 
''estates,  houses,  and  goods  of  their  fellow- 
I. 
^1.  Not  satisfied  with  moving  these  resolutions, 

1>  an  Fsccptlcm,  Uutt  In  one  of  M*  lut  >pccrhc«,  (bwt  not 


tending  to  confirm  this  horrible  tyranny  and  rob- 
bery, and  with  actually  dividing  the  house  on  the 
first  of  the  long  string  which  they  composed,  in  a 
few  days  afterwards  he  encouraged  and  supported 
Mr.  Grey  in  producing  the  very  same  siring  in  a 
new  form,  and  in  nioving,  under  tJie  shape  of  an 
address  of  parliament  to  the  Crown,  another  viru- 
lent libel  on  all  its  own  proceedings  in  this  sei^sion, 
in  whicl)  not  only  all  the  ground  of  the  resolutions 
was  again  travelled  over,  but  much  new  indani- 
matory  matter  was  introduced.  In  particular,  a 
charge  was  made,  that  Great  Britain  had  not  in- 
terposed to  prevent  the  last  partition  of  Poland, 
On  tills  head  the  party  dwelt  very  largely,  and 
very  vehemently.  Mr.  Fox's  intention,  \n  the 
choice  of  this  extraordinarv  topick,  was  evident 
enough.  He  well  knows  two  things ;  first,  tliat 
no  wise  or  honest  man  can  approve  of  that  parti- 
tion, or  c;ui  contemplate  it  without  prognosticat- 
ing great  miscliief  from  it  to  all  countries  at  some 
future  time.  Secondly,  he  knows  quite  as  well, 
that,  let  our  opinions  on  that  partition  be  what 
they  will,  England,  by  itself,  is  not  in  a  situation 
to  afford  to  Poland  any  assistance  whatsoever. 
Tfie  purpose  of  the  introduction  of  Polish  poli- 
ticks into  this  discussion  was  not  for  the  sake 
of  Poland  ;  it  was  to  throw  an  odium  upon  those 
wiio  were  obliged  to  decline  the  cause  of  justice 
from  their  impossibility  of  supporting  a  cause 
which  they  approve ;  as  if  we,  who  think  more 
strongly  on  this  subject  than  he  docs,  were  of  a 
party  against  Poland,  because  we  are  obliged  to 
act  wjtli  some  of  tiie  authors  of  that  injustice, 
against  our  common  enemy,  France.  But  the 
great  and  leading  purpose  of  this  introduction 
of  Poland  into  the  debates  on  the  French  war 
was  to  divert  the  publick  attention  from  what 
was  in  our  power,  that  is,  from  a  steady  co-ope- 
ration against  France,  to  a  quarrel  with  the  allies 
for  the  sake  of  a  Polish  war,  which,  for  any 
useful  purpose  to  Poland,  he  knew  it  was  out  of 
our  power  to  make.  If  England  can  touch 
F*oIand  ever  so  remotely,  it  must  be  through  the 
medium  nf  alliances.  But  by  attacking  all  the 
combined  powers  together  for  their  supposed 
unjust  aggression  upon  France,  he  bound  them 
by  a  new  common  interest,  not  separately  to  join 
England  for  the  rescue  of  Poland.  The  pro- 
position could  only  mean  to  do  what  all  the  writ- 
ers of  his  party  in  the  Morning  Chronicle  have 
aimed  at  persuading  the  publick  to,  through  the 
whole  of  iJie  last  autumn  and  winter,  and  to  this 
hour :  that  is,  to  an  alliance  with  tlie  jacobins  of 
France,  for  the  pretended  ptirjMJse  of  succouring 
Poland.  This  curious  project  would  leave  to 
Great  Britain  no  otlier  ally  in  all  Europe,  except 
its  old  enemy,  France. 

22,  Mr.  Fox,  after  the  first  day's  disciisaion  on 
the  question  for  the  address,  was  nt  length  driven 
to  admit — (to  admit  rather  than  to  urne,  and  that 
very  faintly)  that  France  hud  discovrrc<l  ambi- 
tious views,  which  none  of  his  partisans,  that  I 

beliare.j  Mr  Fm  «c«ac4i  to  think  u  «Uitnce  wUk  SfqaL*«x'«M^ 
be  ptopcf. 
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recollect,  (Mr.  Sheridan  excepted,)  did,  liowever, 
eilher  urge  or  admit.  What  is  reniaikable  enough, 
all  tlie  points  admitted  aguinst  the  jacobins  were 
brought  to  bear  in  Uieir  favour  as  much  as  those 
in  which  they  were  defended.  For  when  xMr, 
Fox  admitted  that  tlie  conduct  of  the  jacobins  did 
discover  ambition,  he  always  ended  his  admission 
of  their  ambitious  views  by  an  apology  for  tliem, 
insisting,  that  the  universally  hostile  disposition 
shewn  to  them  rendered  their  ambition  a  sort  of 
defensive  policy.  Thus,  on  whatever  roads  he 
travelled,  they  all  terminated  in  recommending  a 
recognition  of  their  pretended  repubiick,  and  in 
the  plan  of  sending  an  ambassador  to  it.  This  was 
tlie  burtlien  of  all  his  song — *'  Every  tiling  which 
**  we  could  reasonably  hope  from  war,  would  be 
"  obtained  from  treaty,"  It  is  to  be  observed, 
however,  llmt,  in  all  these  debates,  Mr.  Fox  never 
once  stated  to  the  house  upon  what  ground  it  was 
he  conceived,  that  all  the  objects  of  the  French 
aystem  of  united  fanaticism  and  ambition  would 
instantly  be  given  up,  whenever  England  siiould  , 
think  ht  to  propose  a  treaty.  On  proposing  so 
strange  a  recognition,  and  so  humiliating  an  em- 
bassy as  he  moved,  he  was  bound  to  produce  his 
authority,  if  any  authority  he  had,  He  ought  to 
have  done  this  the  rather,  because  Le  Brun,  in  his 
first  propositions,  and  in  his  answers  to  Lord 
Grenville,  defended,  on  principle, not  on  temporary 
convenience,  every  thing  which  was  objected  to 
France,  and  shewed  not  the  smallest  disposition  to 
give  up  any  one  of  the  points  in  discussion.  Mr. 
Fox  must  also  have  known^  that  the  convention 
had  passed  to  the  order  of  the  day,  on  a  proposition 
to  give  some  sort  of  explanation  or  modification 
to  tlic  hostile  decree  of  the  19th  of  November, 
for  exciting  insurrections  in  all  countries  ;  a  decree 
known  to  be  peculiarly  pointed  at  Great  Britain. 
The  whole  proceeding  of  the  French  administra- 
tion was  the  most  remote  that  could  be  imagined 
from  furnishing  any  indication  of  a  parific  dis- 
position :  for  at  the  very  time  in  which  it  was 
pretended  that  the  jacobins  entertained  those 
boasted  pacifick  intentions,  at  the  very  time  in 
which  Mr.  Fox  was  urging  a  treaty  with  them, 
not  content  witli  refusing  a  modificnlinn  of  the 
decree  for  insurrections,  they  published  their 
ever  memorable  decree  of  the  \5lh  of  December, 
1792,  for  disorganizing  every  country  in  Europe, 
into  which  they  should  on  any  occasion  set  their 
foot  ;  and  on  tlie  2.5th  and  30th  of  the  same 
monlli,  tliey  solemnly,  and,  on  the  hist  of  these 
days,  practically,  confirmed  that  decree. 

23.  But  Mr.  Fox  had  himself  taken  good  care 
in  the  negociation  he  proposed,  that  France  should 
not  be  obliged  to  make  any  very  great  concessions 
to  her  presumed  moderation — for  he  had  laid 
down  one  general,  comprehensive  rule,  with  him 
(as  he  said)  constant  and  inviolable.  This  rule, 
in  fact,  would  nut  only  have  left  to  the  faction  in 
France  all  the  property  and  power  llicy  had 
usurped  at  home,  but  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  con- 
tpiests,  which,  by  iheir  atrocious  perfidy  and  vio- 
lence, tiiey  had  made  abroad.     The  primiplc  laid 


down  by  Mr,  Fox  is  tJiis,  *'  Thai  *i 
*'  the  conclusion  of  a  war^  kus  a  r 
"  itself  of  its  conquests  totpards  an 
"  tion."     This  principle  (true  or  <al« 
contrary  to  the    policy  which    this 

fiursued  with  France,  at  varioi»s  perun 
arly  at  the  treaty  of  Ryswick,  in  the  )| 
and  at  tlie  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapf/i| 
Whatever  tlie  merits  of  his  rule  roar 
eyes  of  neutral  judges  it  is  a  rule  wJuci 
roan  before  him  ever  laid  down  lo  iSivq 
adverse  power  with  whom  he  wa»  to 
The  adverse  party  himself  mav  safcl 
to  take  care  of  his  oten  a^randi 
if  the  black  boxes  of  the  several 
exchanged)  Mr.  Fox's  English 
some  odd  mistake,  would  find 
with  the  concerns  of  France.  If  we  • 
France  as  she  stood  at  tlie  tunc  wbea 
proposed  to  treat  with  lier,  that  form; 
must  have  been  infinitely  strength 
every  other  power  in  Europe  as 
by  the  extraordinary  basis  which  he 
For  Avignon  must  go  from  tlie  Popd] 
(at  least)  from  the  king  of  Sardinia,  if " 
Liege,  Mentz,  Salm,  Deux-Ponts,  and 
be  separated  from  Germany.  On  this 
Rhine,  Liege  (at  least)  must  be  lost  to 
and  added  to  France,  Mr.  Fox's  gene 
fully  covered  all  this.  How  muck 
territories  came  within  his  rule,  he 
tempted  to  define.  He  kept  a  proi 
as  to  Germany.  As  to  the  Netb 
something  more  explicit.  He  said 
risrht)  that  France,  on  that  side.miglit  e 
thing  towards  strengUiening  her 
the  remaining  parts  of  the  Netlierl 
sup])osed  France  might  consent 
went  90  far  as  to  declare  that  Em 
to  permit  the  emperour  to  be  re 
reraainder  of  the  ten  Provinces,  but  lh«l 
should  choose  such  a  form  of  im 
vernnient  as  they  liked.  This  piOJ 
Mr,  Fox  was  just  the  arrangei 
usurpation  in  France  had  a.U  al 
make.  As  the  circumstances  w 
and  have  been  ever  since,  his  pro 
cated  what  government  tlie  Flei 
in  the  stated  extent  of  what  wvts 
government  so  set  up  in  tlie  Nelhc 
compulsory,  or  by  the  choice  of 
(who  he  well  knew  were  to  bCk 
and  the  sole  electors,)  in  what 
exist,  must  evidently  depend  for 
it  has  done  for  its  original  formaUi 
In  reality,  it  must  have  ended  in 
which,  piece  by  piece,  tlie  French 
actually  bringing  all  the  NethcrUndi 
an  incorporation  with  France,  as  a 
departments,  just  as  Savoy  i»n<J 
rest  of  their  pretended  in  '  t 

reignties,  have   been  ui.  liim^ 

Such  an  arrangement  must  hiivc 
it  roust  have  left  Holland  al 
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ce ;  it  must  totally  and  for  ever  cut  off  all 

ETzal  communication  })ctween  England  and  the 

::sent.     Such  must  have  been  the  situation  of 

,  according  to  Mr.  Fox's  system  of  politicks, 

^cr  laudable  his  ^tersonal  motives  may  have 

an  proposincj  so  complete  a  change  in  the 

system  of  Great  Britain,  with  rc^rd  to  all 

Nitinetital  jx)wers. 

After  it  bad  been  p^nerally  supposed  that 
S>lick  business  was  over  for  tlie  session,  and 
r.  Fox  had  exhausted  all  tlie  modes  of  press- 
es French  scheme,  he  tliought  proper  to 
step  beyond  every  expectation,  and  which 
strated  his  wonderful  eagerness  and  perse- 
bein  his  cause,  as  well  as  the  nature  and  true 
Ster  of  the  cause  itself.  This  step  was  taken 
.  Fox  immediately  after  Ids  <fiving  his  assent 
grant  of  supply  voted  to  him  by  Mr.  Ser- 
^dair  and  a  committee  of  gentlemen,  who 
ked  to  tlicmselves  to  act  in  the  name  of  the 
tk.  In  the  instrum»?nt  of  his  acceptance  of 
kvtit,  Mr.  Fox  took  occasion  to  assure  them, 
ke  would  always  persevere  in  the  same  con- 
hich  had  procured  to  him  so  honourable  a 
of  tlie  public k  approbation.  He  was  as  good 
word. 

It  was  not  long  before  an  opportunity  was 
if  or  made,  for  proving  tlie  sincerity  of  his 
•ions,'  and  demonstrating  his  gratitude  to 
fho  have  given  publick  and  unequivocal 
of  llieir  approbation  of  his  late  conduct. 
if  the  most  virulent  of  the  jacobin  faction, 
kirney,  a  banker  of  Norwich,  had  all  along 
[uislied  himself  by  his  Fretirh  politicks.  By 
B  of  tliis  gentleman,  and  of  his  associates 
same  de-scription,  one  of  tJie  most  insidioug 
Mgerous  hand-bills  that  ever  was  seen  had 
Jrrculated  at  Norwich  against  tlie  war,  drawn 
ftn  hypocritical  tone  of  compassion  for  the 
This  address  to  the  j>opulace  of  Norwich 
play  in  concert  with  an  address  to  Mr.  Fox  ; 
■ig'ned  by  Mr.  Gurney  and  the  higher  part 
'French  fraternity  in  that  town.  In  tliis  pa- 
Fox  is  applauded  for  his  conduct  through- 
session,  and  requested,  before  the  proro> 
to  make  a  motion  for  an  immediate  peace 
Vance. 

Mr.  Fox  did  not  revoke  to  this  suit :  he 
and  Uiankfully  undertook  the  task  assigned 
Not  content,  however,  with  merely  fall- 
■rtth  their  wishes,  he  proposed  a  task  on  hLs 
»  thif  gentlemen  of  Norwich,  which  was, 
ikey  ahould  moi*e  the  people  without  doors 
ititfw  against  the  war.  He  said,  that,  with- 
assistance,  little  good  could  be  ex- 
any  thing  he  might  attempt  within 
of  tlie  house  of  commons.  In  the 
y  to  animate  his  Norwich  friends  in 
.vourB  to  l)esiege  parliament,  he  snatch- 
opportunity  to  give  notice  of  a  mo- 
ich  he  very  »oon  after  made,  namely,  to 
the  Crown  to  make  peace  with  France, 
rws  was  so  worded  as  to  co-operate  with 
l^ndbill  in  bringing  forward  matter  calcu- 


lated to  inflame  the  manufacturers  throughout  the 
kingdom. 

'27.  In  support  of  his  motion,  he  declaimed  in 
the  most  virulent  strain,  even  beyond  any  of  his 
former  invectives,  against  every  power  with  whom 
we  were  tl»en,  and  lu-e  now,  acting  against  France. 
In  the  moral  forum,  some  of  tliesc  powers  certainly 
deserve  all  tlie  ill  he  said  of  them  ;  but  the  po/t^ica/ 
effect  aimed  at,  evidently  was  to  turn  our  indig- 
nation from  France,  with  whom  we  were  at  war, 
upon  Russia,  or  Pru.ssia,  or  Austria,  or  Sardinia,  or 
all  of  them  together.  In  consequence  of  his  know- 
ledge that  we  could  not  effectually  do  without 
them,  and  his  resolution  lliat  we  should  not  act 
with  them,  he  proposed,  that  having,  as  he  asserted, 
"  obtained  the  only  avowed  object  of  the  war,  (the 
"  evacuation  of  Holland,)  we  ought  to  conclude  an 
*'  instant  peace." 

28.  Mr.  Fox  could  not  be  ignorant  of  the  mis- 
taken basis  upon  which  his  motion  was  grounded. 
He  was  not  ignorant,  that,  though  the  attempt  of 
Dumourier  on  Holland,  (so  very  near  succeeding,) 
and  the  navigation  of  the  Scheld,  (a  part  of  the 
same  piece,)  were  among  the  immediate  causes,  they 
were  by  no  means  the  only  causes  alleged  for 
parliament's  taking  that  offence  at  the  proceedings 
of  France,  for  which  the  jacobins  were  so  prompt 
in  declaring  war  upon  this  kingdom.  Otner  full 
as  weighty  causes  nad  been  alleged  :  They  were, 
1 .  The  general  overbearing  and  desperate  ambition 
of  that  faction.  2.  Their  actual  attacks  on  every 
nation  in  Europe.  3.  Tfieir  usurpation  of  terri- 
tories in  the  empire  with  the  governments  of 
which  they  had  no  pretence  of  quarrel.  4.  Their 
|)erpetual  and  irrevocable  consolidation  with  their 
own  dominions  of  every  territory  of  the  Nether- 
lands, of  Germany,  and  of  Italy,  of  which  tliey 
got  a  temporary  possession.  5.  The  mischiefs 
attending  the  prevalence  of  their  system,  which 
would  make  the  success  of  their  ambitious  designs 
a  new  and  peculiar  species  of  calamity  in  the 
world.  6.  Their  formal,  publick  decrees,  particu- 
larly those  of  the  19tli  of  November,  and  15th 
and  25th  of  December.  7.  Their  notorious  at- 
tempts to  undermine  the  constrtution  of  this  coun- 
try. 8.  Tlieir  publick  reception  of  deputations  of 
traitors  for  that  direct  purpose,  9.  Tneir  murder 
of  their  sovereign,  declared  by  most  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  convention,  who  s(>oke  with  their  vote 
(without  a  disavowal  from  any)  to  be  perpetrate<I, 
as  an  example  to  all  kings,  and  a  precedent  for  all 
subjects  to  follow.  All  tliese,  and  not  the  Scheld 
alone,  or  the  invasion  of  Holland,  were  urged 
by  the  minister,  and  by  Mr.  Windham,  by  myoelf, 
and  by  others  who  spoke  in  those  debates,  as  causes 
for  bringing  France  to  a  sense  of  her  wrong  in  the 
war  which  she  declared  against  us.  Mr.  Fox  well 
knew,  tliat  not  one  man  argued  for  the  necessity 
of  a  vigorous  re»istance  to  France,  who  did  not 
slate  the  war  as  being  for  the  very  existrncc  of  the 
social  order  here,  and  in  every  part  of  KnrojM? ; 
who  did  not  state  his  opinion,  that  this  war  was 
not  at  all  a  foreign  w.ir  of  empire,  but  n«  muck  fat 
our  libertiev,  properties,  laws,  at\^  v^v;e»*^-. 
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even  more  so,  than  any  we  had  ever  been  engaged 
in.  This  was  the  war,  which,  according  to  Mr. 
Fox  and  Mr.  Gumey,  we  were  to  abandon  before 
the  enemy  had  felt,  in  the  slightest  degree,  the 
impression  uf  our  arms. 

•29.  Had  Mr.  Fox's  disgraceful  proposal  been 
complied  wiilj,  this  kingdom  would  iiave  been 
stained  with  a  blot  of  perHdy  hitherto  witliout  an 
example  in  our  history,  and  with  far  less  excuse 
than  any  act  of  perfidy  which  we  find  in  tlie  his- 
tory of  any  other  nation.  The  moment,  when 
by  the  incredible  exertions  of  Austria  (very  little 
through  ours)  Uie  temporary  deliverance  of  Hol- 
land (in  eftect  our  own  deliverance)  had  been 
achieved,  he  advised  the  house  instantly  to  aban- 
don her  to  that  very  enemy,  from  whose  arms  she 
had  freed  ourselves,  and  tlie  closest  of  our  allies. 

30.  But  we  are  not  to  be  imposed  on  by  forms 
of  language.  We  niusi  act  on  the  substance  of 
tilings.  To  abandon  Austria  in  tlirs  manner,  was 
to  abandon  Holland  itself.  For  suppose  France, 
encouraged  and  strcngtiiened  as  she  must  have 
been  by  our  treacherous  desertion,  suppose  France, 
1  Say,  to  succeed  against  Austria,  (as  she  hadsiic- 
ceed.ed  the  very  year  before,)  England  would, 
after  its  disarmament,  have  nothing  in  the  world 
but  the  inviolable  faith  of  jacobinism  and  the 
steady  politicks  of  anarchy  to  depend  upon,  against 
France's  renewing  the  very  same  attempts  upon 
Holland,  and  renewing  them  (considering  what 
Holland  was  and  is)  with  much  better  prospects  of 
success.  Mr.  Fox  must  have  been  well  aware,  that 
if  we  were  to  break  witli  the  greater  continental 
powers,  and  particularly  to  come  to  a  rupture 
with  them,  in  tlie  violent  and  intemperate  mode  in 
which  he  would  have  made  tlie  breach,  the  defence 
of  Holland  against  a  foreign  enemy,  and  a  strong 
domcstick  faction,  must  hereafter  rest  solely  upon 
England,  without  the  chance  of  a  single  ally,  either 
on  that  or  on  any  other  occasion.  So  tar  as  to  tlie 
pretended  sole  object  of  the  war,  which  Mr.  Fox 
supposed  to  be  so  completely  obtained,  (but  which 
then  was  not  at  all,  and  at  this  day  is  not  com- 
pletely obtained,)  as  to  leave  us  nothing  else  to  do 
than  to  cidtivate  a  peaceful,  quiet  correspondence 
with  those  quiet,  peaceable,  and  moderate  people, 
the  jacobins  of  France. 

31.  To  induce  us  to  this,  Mr.  Fox  laboured 
hard  to  make  it  appear,  that  the  powers  with 
whom  we  acted  were  full  as  ambitious  and  as 
perfidious  as  the  French.  This  might  be  true  as 
to  other  nations.  They  had  not,  however,  been  so 
to  ns  or  to  Holland.  He  produced  no  proof  of 
active  ambition  and  ill  faith  against  Austria.  But 
supposing  the  combined  powers  h;id  been  all  thus 
faithless,  and  been  all  alike  so,  there  was  one  cir- 
cumstance which  made  an  essentia!  difference 
between  them  and  France.  I  need  not  therefore 
be  at  the  trouble  of  contesting  this  point,  which, 
however,  in  this  latitude,  and  as  at  all  affecting 
Great  Britain  and  Holland,  I  deny  utterly  :  be  it 
so.  But  the  great  monarchies  have  it  in  their 
powxr  to  keep  their  Hiith  if  they  please,  because 
they  are  governments  of  established  and  recognised 


authority  at  home  and  abro&d. 
reality,  no  government.  The  t'cry 
exercised  power,  had  no  stabtliiy. 
convention  had  no  powers  of  peace 
posing  the  convention  to  be  firee  (nii 
was  not)  they  had  shewn  no  dl$ 
their  projects.  Though  long 
it  was  not  many  days  before  Mr 
tliat  tliey  still  continued  to  claim  it  i 
whicli  their  principles  of  fratemitf 
to  protect,  diat  is,  to  subdue  aad  K 
tlieir  pleasure.  That  party  which  J 
dined  most  to  favour  aud  trust,  and  l5i 
must  have  received  his  assurances,  (d 
receive,)  that  is,  the  BrissotiNff  werat 
prisoners  or  fugitives.  The  party  whi 
over  them  (that  of  Dauton  and  Marat 
in  a  tottering  condition,  and  was  dil 
very  great  part  of  France.  To  say  ool 
royal  party  who  were  powerful  and  gf 
who  had  full  as  good  a  right  to  clail 
legitimate  government,  as  any  of  die  Pi 
tiotis  with  whom  he  proposed  to  treat- 
(as  it  seemed  to  me)  to  surrender  at  dj 

32.  But  when  Mr.  Fox  began  lO' 
his  general  hopes  of  the  moderatiou  a 
bins,  to  particulars,  he  put  the  cai<| 
might  not  perhaps  be  willing  to  suircs 
He  certainly  was  not  wdling  to  rontd 
WMth  them ;  but  plainly  and  expli< 
understood  him)  proposed  to  let  the 
though  he  knew  (or  he  was  much  wol 
than  he  would  be  thought)  thai  Engl 
the  very  time,  agreed  on  tlie  terms 
with  the  king  of  Sardinia,  of  which  t 
of  Savoy  was  the  casus  Jed^ris.  In  \ 
this  treaty,  Mr.  Fox  proposed  a  dira 
scandalous  breach  of  our  faith,  fa 
recently  given.  But  to  surrender  Sjfl 
surrender  a  great  deal  more  than  so  I 
acres  of  land,  or  so  much  revenue,  i 
sequences,  the  surrender  of  Sav 
surrender  to  France  of  Switzerl 
both  which  countries  Savoy  is  the 
known  to  ordinary  speculators  in  poli 
it  may  not  be  known  to  the  wea^-erR 
who  it  seems  are,  by  Mr.  Fox,  c 
judges  in  this  matter. 

33.  A  sure  way,  indeed,  to  en 
not  to  make  a  surrender  of  this  key 
Switzerland,  or  of  Mentz,  the  key 
or  of  any  other  object  whatsoever  m 
is  to  let  her  see,  that  the  ptuptc 
a  clamour  against  the  war  be 
much  as  proposed  on  any  side.   Pron 
the  jacobins  would  be    masters  of 
They  would  know,  that  parlicim 
would  force  the  king  to  a  bc^ 
Crown  could  not,  in  that  case.  hftV« 
judgment.     Parliament  could   nol 
judgment  than  the  Crown,  when 
Fox  proposed  to  Mr.  Gumey)  by 
manufacturers.  This  descriptiou  of 
endeavoured  in  his  speech,  by  cw 
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and  inflame.  In  effect,  his  two  speeches 
through  the  whole,  nothing  more  than  an 
ation  of  the  Norwich  hand-bilL  He  rested 
test  part  of  his  arp^uments  on  the  distress 
le,  which  he  attributed  to  the  war  ;  though 
'obvious  to  any  tolerably  good  observation, 
kuch  more,  must  have  been  clear  to  such  an 
Pltion  as  his,  that  the  then  difficulties  of  the 
md  manufacture  could  liave  no  sort  of  con- 
I  with  our  share  in  it.  The  war  had  hardly 
i  We  had  suffered  neither  by  six>i],  nor  by 
\  nor  by  disgrace  of  any  kind,  Publick 
iras  so  little  impaired,  that,  instead  of  being 
ted  by  any  extraordinary  aids  from  indi- 
|»  it  advanced  a  credit  to  individuals  to  the 
it  of  five  millions  for  the  support  of  trade 
luiufacturcs,  under  their  temporary  difKcul- 
thing  before  never  heard  of; — a  ihing^  of 
1  do  not  commend  the  policy — but  only 
!,  to  shew,  that  Mr.  Fox's  ideas  of  the 
'of  war  were  without  any  trace  of  foiin- 
I 

It  is  impossible  not  to  connect  the  argu- 

Ind  proceedings  of  a  party  with  that  of  its 

■-especiallv  when  not  disavowed  or  controul- 

lim.     Mr.  Fox's  partisans  declaim  against 

wers  of  Europe,  except  the  jacobins,  just 

but  not  havingf  the  same  reasons  for 

t  and  caution  which  he  has,  they  speak 

.lisfies  himself  merely  with  making  his 

es,  and  leaves  others  to  draw  the  conclu- 

But  ihey  produce  tlieir  Polish  interposition, 

express  purpose  of  leading  to  a  French 

.     They  urge  tlieir  French  peace,  in  order 

i  a  junction  with  the  jacobins  to  oppose 

rer«,  whom,  in  their  language,  they  call 

L,  and  their  leagues,  a  combination  of  Des- 

Indeed,  no  man  can  look  on  the  prest-nt 

of  Europe  with  the  least  degree  of  discern- 

lio  will  not  be  thoroughly  convinced,  that 

d  must  be  tlic  fast  friend,  or  the  determined 

of  France,     There  is  no  medium  ;  and  I 

think  .Mr.  Fox  to  be  so  dull  as  not  to  ob- 

ia.     His  peace  would  have  involved  us  in- 

in  the  most  extensive  and  most  ruinous 

lit  the  s.inic  time  tlint  it  would  have  made 

highway  (acroi^*  which  no  human  wisdom 

lilt  an  eflWrlital  barrier)  for  a  mutual  intcr- 

ith  the  fraternizing  jacobms  of  both  sides. 

sequences  of  which,  those  will  certainly 

iridc  Mgainst,  who  do  not  dread  or  dislike 

t  is  not  amiss  in  this  place  to  enter  a  little 
lUy  into  the  spirit  of  the  principal  argu- 
On  which  Mr.  Fox  thought  proper  to  rest 
grand  and  concluding  motion,  particularly 
were  drawn  from  the  internal  state  of  our 
Under  a  specious  appearance,  <  not  uncom- 
»ut  on  by  men  of  un.scrupulous  ambition.) 
tenderness  and  compjission  to  the  poor,  he 
bett  to  ap[>eal  to  tlie  judgments  of  the 
and  most  ignorant  of  t))e  people  on  the 
trv.  He  had  before  done  something 
dMgcrou*  kind  in  his  printed  letter. 


The  ground  of  a  political  war  is  of  all  things  that 
which  the  poor  labourer  and  manufacturer  are 
the  least  capable  of  conceiving.  This  sort  of 
people  know  in  general  that  they  must  suffer  by 
war.  It  is  a  matter  to  which  they  are  sufficiently 
competent,  because  it  is  a  matter  of  feeling.  The 
causes  of  a  war  arc  not  matters  of  feeling,  but  of 
reason  and  foresight,  and  often  of  remote  con- 
siderations, and  of  a  very  great  combination  of 
circumstances,  which  they  are  utterly  incapable 
of  comprehending:  and,  indeed,  it  is  not  every 
man  in  the  highest  classes  who  is  altogether  equal 
to  it  Nothing,  in  a  general  sense,  appears  to  me 
less  fair  and  justifiable,  (even  if  no  attempt  were 
made  to  inHame  the  passions,)  than  to  submit  a 
matter  on  discussion  to  a  tribunal  incapable  of 
judging  of  more  than  ane  side  of  the  question.  It 
is  at  least  as  unjustifiable  to  inflame  the  passions 
of  such  judges  against  that  side,  in  favour  of  which 
tliey  cannot  so  much  as  comprehend  the  argu- 
ments. Before  the  prevalence  of  the  French  sys- 
tem (which  as  far  as  it  has  gone  has  extinguished 
the  salutary  prejudice  called  our  Country)  nobody 
was  more  sensible  of  Uiis  important  truth  than  Mr. 
Fox  ;  and  nothing  was  more  proper  and  pertinent, 
or  was  more  felt  at  the  lime,  than  his  reprimand 
to  Mr.  Wilberforce  for  an  inconsiderate  expression, 
whicli  tended  to  call  in  the  judgment  of  the  poor 
to  estimate  the  policy  of  war  upon  the  standard  of 
the  taxes  they  may  be  obliged  to  pay  towards  its 
support. 

35.  It  is  fatally  known,  that  the  great  object  of 
the  jacobin  system  is  to  excite  the  lowest  descrip- 
tion of  the  people  to  range  tliemselves  under  am- 
bitious men,  for  the  pillage  and  destruction  of  the 
more  eminent  orders  and  cla.«ises  of  the  community. 
The  thing,  therefore,  that  a  man  not  fanatically 
attached  to  that  dreadful  project  would  roost 
studiously  avoid,  is,  to  act  a  part  with  the  French 
Propagandists,  in  attributing  (as  they  constantly 
do)  all  wars,  and  all  the  consequences  of  wars,  to 
the  pride  of  those  orders,  and  to  their  contempt 
of  toe  weak  and  indigent  part  of  the  society. 
The  ruling  jacobins  insist  upon  it,  that  even  the 
wars  which  they  carry  on  with  so  much  obstinacy 
against  all  nations  are  made  to  prevent  the  poor 
from  any  longer  being  the  instruments  and  vic- 
ttms  of  kings,  nobles,  and  the  aristocracy  of 
burghers  and  rich  men.  They  pretend  that  the 
destruction  of  kings,  nobles,  and  the  aristocracy 
of  burghers  and  rich  men,  is  the  only  means  of 
establishing  an  universal  and  perpetual  peace. 
TI«is  is  the  great  drift  of  all  their  writings  from  the 
time  of  the  meeting  of  the  states  of  France,  in 
1789,  to  the  publication  of  the  last  Morning  Chro- 
nicle. They  insist  that  even  the  war  which,  wiili 
so  much  boldness,  they  have  declared  against  all 
nations,  is  to  prevent  tlie  poor  from  becoming  the 
instruments  and  victims  of  these  persons  and  de- 
scriptions. It  is  but  too  easy,  if  you  once  teach 
poor  labourers  and  mechanicKs  to  defy  their  pre- 
judices, and  as  this  has  been  done  with  nn  industry 
scarcely  credible,  to  substitute  the  principles  of 
fraternity  iii  the  room  of  that  saWvu^  >^\<6.>^Ji.\.'at 
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called  our  Country ;  it  is,  I  say,  but  too  easy  to 
persuade  them,  agreeably  to  what  Mr.  Fox  hints 
in  his  pubUck  letter,  that  this  war  is,  and  tliat  the 
other  wars  have  been,  the  wars  of  kings  ;  it  is  easy 
to  persuade  them  that  the  terrours  even  of  a  fo- 
reign conquest  are  not  terrours  for  them — It  is  easy 
to  persuade  them  tliat,  for  their  part,  theij  have 
nothint^  to  lose  ;  and  that  their  condition  is  not 
likely  to  be  altered  for  the  worse,  whatever  party 
may  happen  to  prevaiS  in  the  war.  Under  any 
circumstances  this  doctrine  is  hig-tiiy  dangerous, 
as  it  tends  to  nrdke  separate  parties  of  the  higher 
and  lower  orders,  and  lo  put  their  interests  on  a 
different  bottom.  But  if  the  enemy  you  have  to 
deal  with  should  appear,  as  France  now  appears, 
under  the  very  name  and  title  of  the  deliverer  of 
the  poor,  and  the  chastiser  of  the  rich,  the  former 
class  would  readily  become,  not  an  inditlbrent  s{)ec- 
tator  of  the  war,  but  would  be  ready  to  enlist  in 
the  faction  of  tlie  enemy  ;  wliich  they  would  con- 
sider, though  under  a  foreign  name,  to  be  more 
connected  with  them  than  an  adverse  description 
in  the  same  land.  AH  the  props  of  society  would 
be  drawn  from  us  by  these  doctrines,  and  the  very 
foundations  of  the  publick  defence  would  give  way 
in  an  instant. 

36.  There  is  no  point  which  the  faction  of  fra- 
ternity in  England  liave  laboured  more,  than  to 
excite  in  the  poor  the  horrour  of  any  war  with 
France  upon  any  occasion.  When  they  found 
that  their  open  attacks  upon  our  constitution  in 
favour  of  a  French  republick  were  for  the  present 
repelled — tliey  put  that  matter  out  of  signt,  and 
have  taken  up  the  more  plausible  and  popular 
ground  of  general  peace,  upon  merely  general 
principles,  although  these  very  men,  in  the  corre- 
spondence of  their  chjhs  with  those  of  France,  had 
reprobated  the  neutrality  \vhich  now  tliey  so  ear- 
nestly press.  But,  in  reality,  their  maxim  was  and 
ia,  **  peace  and  alliance  with  France,  and  war  with 
"the  rest  of  the  world," 

37.  This  last  motion  of  Mr.  Fox  bound  up  the 
whole  of  his  politicks  during  the  session.  This 
motion  had  manycircumstances,  particularly  in  the 
Norwich  correspondence,  by  wnich  the  mischief 
of  all  the  others  was  aggravated  beyond  measure. 
Yet,  tJiis  last  motion,  far  the  worst  of  Mr.  Fox's 
proceedings,  was  the  best  supported  of  any  of 
them,  except  his  amendment  to  the  address.  The 
Duke  of  Portland  had  directly  engaged  to  support 
the  war — here  was  a  motion  as  directly  made  to 
force  the  Crown  to  put  an  end  to  it  before  a  blow 
had  been  struck.  The  eflbrts  of  tlie  faction  have 
so  prevailed  that  some  of  his  Grace's  nearest  friends 
have  actually  voted  for  that  motion  :  some,  after 
shewing  themselves,  went  away,  others  did  not 
appear  at  all.  So  it  must  be  where  a  man  is  for 
any  time  supported  from  personal  considerations, 
without  reference  lo  his  publick  conduct.  Through 
the  whole  of  this  business,  the  spirit  of  fraternity 
appears  to  me  to  have  been  the  governin<j  prin- 
ciple. It  might  be  shameful  for  any  man,  above 
the  vulgar,  to  shew  so  blind  a  parliahty  even  to 
Lis  own  country,  as  Mr.  Fox  appears,  on  all  oc- 


casions, this  session,  tf>  have 
Had  Mr.  Fox  been  a  minister, 
the  principles  laid  down  by  him,  1 
is  little  doubt  he  would  have  been 
the  most  criminal  statesman  thai 
this  country.  1  do  not  know  why 
out  of  place  is  not  to  be  judged  in  tbt 
ner,  unless  we  can  excuse  him  by 
his  favour  a  total  indidcrence  to  pnfl 
that  he  would  act  and  think  in  quito_ 
way  if  he  were  in  office.  This  f  wi 
pose.  One  may  think  better  of  him; 
in  case  of  his  power  he  might  chAii^c 
But  supposing,  that,  from  better  or  (^ 
motives,  he  might  change  his  miml  oik 
sition  of  tlie  favour  of  the  Crown,  J  ii^ 
that  if  tlie  king  should  to-morrow  pm 
his  hands,  and  that  his  good  gei]ius%^ 
him  with  maxims  very  different  from  tba 
promulgated,  he  would  not  be  sMe  n 
better  of  tlie  ill  temper,  and  the  ill  docfii 
has  been  the  means  of  exciting  aod 
throughout  Uie  kingdom.  From  the  toy 
ning  of  their  inhuman  and  unprorokfll 
and  tyrannick  usurpation,  be  has  co< 
predominant  faction  of  France,  and  ikif 
ents  here,  witli  tlie  most  exaggerated 
neither  has  he  missed  a  single  oppo^ 
abusing  and  vilifying  those,  who 
currence  with  the  Duke  of  Portli 
FitzwiUiam's  opinion,  have  maini 
grounds  of  the  Revolution  settlemein 
He  lamented  all  the  defeats  of  the  Fi 
rejoiced  in  all  tlieir  victories ;  ereii 
victories  threatened  to  overwhelm  tlie 
Europe,  and,  by  facilitating  their  tneam 
trating  into  Holland,  to  bring  this 
fid  of  all  evils  with  irresistible  (aM  10 
doors,  if  not  into  the  very  beatt,  of  «• 
To  tliis  hour  he  always  speaks  of  e»enr 
overturning  the  French  jacobinisia  by 
part  of  any  ]>ower  whatsoever,  u  an 
just  and  cruel,  and  which  he  reproUlw 
rour.  If  any  of  the  French  j 
spoken  of  with  hatred  or  scorn,  he 
who  take  that  liberty,  willi  all  the 
with  which  men  of  honour  defend  thetf 
and  bosom  friends,  when  attadted. 
represents  their  cause  as  a  cauie  rf 
all  who  oppose  it  as  partisans  of 
obstinately  continues  to  conjsider 
growing  vices,  crimes  and  disorden. 
try,  as  only  evils  of  passage,  which i^ 
a  permanently  happy  state  of  ordi 
He  represents  these  disorders  tx 
way,  and  with  the  same  liniitatiiW* 
used  by  one  of  the  two  great  Jacob* 


mean  that  of  Petion  and  BrtssOi. 
studiously  confines  his  horrour 
only  to  the  massacres  of  the  '24  ol 
passes  by  those  of  the  lOili  of  Ai 
the   imprisonment   and   de{io«ii 
which   were  the  conseqoeiiocs 
indeed  were  tlie  massacrcB 
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nea  his  censure,  ihougli  they  were  not 

perpetrated  till  early  in  September.  Like 
Lion,  lie  condemns,  not  tlie  depositiun,  or 
osed  exile,  or  perpcttitil  imprisonment,  but 

murder  of  the  king.  Mr.  Sheridan,  on 
:casion,  paHiates  all  Uie  massacres  com- 
I  every  part  of  France,  as  the  effects  of 
1  indignation  at  tlie  exorbitances  of  des- 
ind  of  the  dread  of  the  people  of  return- 
ir  that  yoke. — He  has  thus  taken  occa- 
load,  not  the  actors  in  this-  wickedness, 

government  of  a  mild,  merciful,  beneK- 
d  patriotick  prince,  and  his  suffering;, 
subjects,  with  all  the  crimes  of  the  new 
ol  tyranny,  under  which  the  one  has  been 
d,  and  the  others  are  oppressed.  Those 
il  eitlier  praises  or  palliatina:  apologies 
'  tiling  done  in  France,  and  tliose  invec- 

uniformly  vomited  out  upon  atl  tliose 
iture  to  express  tlieir  disapprobation  of 
oceedings,  coming  from  a  man  of  Mr. 
me  and  authority,  and  one  who  is  con- 
is  the  person  to  whom  a  ijreat  party  of  the 
Bt  men  of  the  kini^tlom   look   up,  have 

cause  why  die  principle  of  French  frater- 
aeriy  gained  tlie  ground  which  at  one  time 
stained  in  this  country.  It  will  infallibly 
tself  a^iin,  and  m  ten  times  a  greater  de- 
ihe  kin<l  of  peace,  in  the  manner  which  he 
I,  ever  shall  he  established  with  the  reign - 
3n  in  France. 

0  far  as  to  the  French  practices  with  rc- 
Fnnce,  and  the  other  powers  of  Europe — 
sir  principles  and  doctrines,  with  regard 
)nstitution  of  states,  Mr,  Fox  studiously, 
ccasions,  and,,  indeed,  when  no  occasion 
it,  (as  on  the  debate  of  tlie  petition  for 
)  brings  forward  and  asserts  their  funda- 
Uid  fatal  principle,  pregnant  with  every 
ijttid  every  crime,  namely,  that,  "  in 
^^DUntry  the  people  is  the  legitimate 
ign ;"  exactly  conformable  to  the  decla- 
'the  P'rench  clubs  and  legislators, — "  La 
rainetc  est  nne,  indivisible,  inalienable,  et 
tcriptible  : — Elle  appartient  ii  la  nation  : 
;une  section  du  peuple,  ni  aucun  individu 
ut  ^cn  attribuer  Texercise."  This  con- 
in  a  manner  equally  mischievous  and 
the  origin  of  a  government  from  the 
villi  its  continuance  in  their  hands.  I 
hat  no  such  doctrine  has  ever  been  heard 
f  nublick  act  of  any  government  whatso- 
klil   it  was   adopteii  (I    think    from   the 

of  Rousseau)  by  the  French  assemblies, 
e  made  it  the  basis  of  tlieir  constitution 

1  and  of  the  matter  of  their  aposinlate  in 
tuntry.     These   and   other  wild  dcclara- 

abfttract  principle,  Mr.  Fox  says,  are  in 
'e«  perfectly  right  and  true;  though  in 
les  lie  allows  the  French  draw  absurd  con- 
»  from  tliem.     But  I  conceive  he  is  mis- 

The  consequences  are  most  logically, 
tnost  mischievously,  drawn  from  the  pre- 
od   principles   by   that  wicked   and  un- 


gracious faction.     The  fault  is   in  the   founda- 
tion. 

39.  Before  society,  in  a  multitude  of  men,  it  is 
obvious,  that  sovereignty  and  subjection  are  ideas 
which  cannot  exist.  It  is  die  compact  on  which 
society  is  formed  that  makes  both.  But  to  sup- 
pose tlje  people,  contrary  to  their  compacts,  both 
to  give  away  and  retain  the  same  thing,  is  alto- 
gether absurd.  It  is  worse,  for  it  supposes  in  any 
strong  combination  of  men  a  power  and  right  of 
always  dissolving  the  social  union  ;  which  power, 
however,  if  it  exists,  renders  them  again  as  little 
sovereigns  as  subjects,  but  a  mere  unconnected 
multitude.  It  is  not  easy  to  state  for  what  good 
end,  at  a  time  like  this,  when  the  foundations  of 
all  ancient  and  prescriptive  governments,  such  as 
ours,  (to  which  people  submit,  not  because  they 
have  chosen  them,  but  because  they  are  born  to 
them,)  are  undermined  by  perilous  theories,  that 
Mr.  Fox  should  be  fond  of  referring  to  those 
theories,  upon  all  occasions,  even  tliough  speeu- 
lativt-ly  they  might  be  true,  which  God  forbid  they 
should  !  Particularly  1  do  not  see  the  reason  why 
he  should  be  so  fond  of  declaring,  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Revolution  have  made  the  Crown  of 
Great  Britain  elective ;  why  he  thinks  it  season- 
able to  preach  up  with  so  much  earnestness,  for 
now  three  years  together,  tlic  doctrine  of  resist- 
ance and  revolution  at  all ;  or  to  assert  that  our 
last  Revolution  of  1688  stands  on  the  same  or 
similar  principles  with  that  of  France.  We  are 
not  called  upon  by  any  circumstance,  that  I  know 
of,  which  can  justify  a  revolt,  or  which  demands 
a  revolution,  or  can  make  an  election  of  a  succes- 
sor to  the  Crown  necessary,  whatever  latent  right 
may  be  supposed  to  exist  for  effectuating  any  of 
these  purposes. 

40.  Not  Uie  least  alarming  of  the  proceedings  of 
Mr.  Fox  and  his  friends  in  this  session,  especially 
taken  in  concurrence  with  their  whole  proceed- 
ings, with  regard  to  France  and  its  principles,  is 
their  eagerness  at  this  season,  under  pretence  of 
parliamentary  reforms,  (a  project  which  had  been 
for  some  time  rather  dormant,)  to  discredit  and 
disgrace  tlie  house  of  commons.  For  this  purpose 
these  gentlemen  had  found  a  way  to  insult  the 
house  by  several  atrocious  libels  in  tlie  form  of 
petitions.  In  particular  tliey  brought  up  a  libel, 
or  rather  a  complete  digest  of  libellous  matter, 
from  the  club  called  the  Friends  of  the  People.  It 
is  indeed  at  once  tlie  most  audacious  and  the  most 
insidious  of  all  tite  performances  of  that  kind  which 
have  yet  appeared.  It  is  said  to  be  tlie  penman- 
ship of  Mr.  Tiemey,  to  bring  whom  into  parlia- 
ment tlie  Duke  of  Portland  formerly  had  taken  « 
good  deal  of  pains,  and  expended,  as  I  hear,  a 
considerable  sum  of  money. 

41.  Among  the  circumstances  of  danger  from 
that  piece,  and  from  its  precedent,  it  is  observable 
that  this  is  the  first  petition  (if  I  remember  right) 
comi/iff  J'mm  a  club  or  as$(K'iation^  tiyned  by  itidi- 
vtdualtt  dr.futting  neither  local  reftdcnce,  nor  C4>r- 
porate  capacity.  Tliis  mode  of  petition  notbcin^^ 
suictly  illegal  or  informal.  tl>ougV\W\v&>;sj«>&.\'»^'^S!* 
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highest  degree  mischievous,  may  ami  will  lead  to 
oliher  things  of  that  nature,  tending  to  bring  these 
cfubs  and  associations  to  the  French  model,  and  to 
make  lliein  m  the  end  answer  French  purposes  :  I 
mean,  that  without  legal  names,  these  clubs  will 
be  led  to  assume  political  capacities  ;  that  they  may 
debate  the  forms  of  constitution  ;  and  that  from 
their  meetingis  they  may  insolently  dictate  their  will 
to  the  regular  authorities  of  the  kingdom,  in  the 
manner  in  which  the  jacobin  clubs  issue  tiieir  man- 
dates to  the  National  Assembly,  or  the  National 
Convention.  The  audacious  remonstrance,  I  ob- 
serve, is  signed  by  all  of  that  association  (the  friends 
of  the  people}  whaare  not  in  parliament,  and  it  was 
supported  most  strenuously  by  all  the  associators 
who  are  members,  with  Mr,  Fox  at  their  head.  He 
and  they  contended  for  referring  this  libel  to  a 
commiitec.  Upon  the  question  of  that  reference, 
they  grounded  all  iheir  debate  for  a  change  in  the 
constitution  of  parliamtint.  The  pretended  peti- 
tion is,  in  fact,  a  regular  charge  or  impeachment 
of  the  house  of  commons,  digested  into  a  number 
of  articles.  This  plan  of  reform  is  not  a  criminal 
impeachment,  but  a  matter  of  prudence,  to  be 
submitted  to  the  pubSick  wisdom,  which  must  be 
as  well  apprized  of  the  facts  as  petitioners  can  be. 
But  those  accusers  of  the  house  of  commons  have 
proceeded  upon  the  principles  of  a  criminal  pro- 
cess ;  and  have  had  the  effrontery  to  offer  proof  on 
each  article. 

4'2.  This  charge  the  party  of  Mr.  Fox  main- 
tained article  by  article,  beginning  with  the  first ; 
namely,  the  interference  of  fleers  at  elections,  and 
tlieir  nominating  in  eHect  several  of  the  members 
of  the  house  of  commons.  In  the  printed  list  of 
grievances  which  they  made  out  on  the  occasion, 
and  in  support  of  their  charge,  is  found  the 
borough,  for  which,  under  Lord  Fitzwilljam's  in- 
fluence, 1  now  sit.  By  this  remonstrance,  and  its 
object,  they  hope  to  defeat  the  operation  of  pro- 
perty in  etections,  and  in  reality  to  dissolve  the 
connexion  and  communication  of  interests  which 
makes  the  houses  of  parliament  a  mutual  support 
to  each  other.  Mr.  Fox  and  the  friends  of  the 
people  are  not  so  ignorant  as  not  to  know,  that 
peers  do  not  interfere  in  elections  as  peers,  but  as 
men  of  property — lliey  well  know  that  the  house 
of  lords  is  by  itself  the  feeblest  part  of  the  con- 
stitution ;  tliey  know  that  the  house  of  lords  is 
supported  only  by  its  connexions  with  the  Crown, 
and  with  the  house  of  commons  ;  and  tlitit  with- 
out this  double  connexion  the  lords  could  not  exist 
a  single  year.  They  know,  that  all  these  parts 
of  our  constitution,  M'hilst  they  are  balanced  as 
opposing  interests,  are  also  connected  as  friends  ; 
otherwise  nothing  but  confusion  could  be  the  re- 
sult of  such  a  complex  constitution.  It  is  natural, 
therefore,  that  they  who  wish  the  common  de- 
struction of  the  whole,  and  of  all  its  parts,  shoirld 
contend  for  their  total  separation.  But  as  the 
house  of  commons  is  that  link  which  connects 
both  the  other  parts  of  the  constitution  (the  Crown 
and  the  lords)  with  the  mass  of  the  people,  it  is  to 
that  link  (as  it  is  natural  enough)  that  their  in- 


cessant attacks  are  directed.  Tliat 
sentation  of  the  people  being  once  < 
overturned,  all  goes  to   pieces,  and  DC 
plain   French  democracy  or  arbiinury^ 
can  possibly  exist. 

43.  Some  of  these  gentlemen  who 
house  of  commons  lean  to  a  represent 
people  by  tlie  head,  that  is,  to  indit 
sentation.  None  of  them,  tliat  I  recoUec^ 
Mr.  Fox,  directly  rejected  it.  It  it 
however,  that  he  only  rejected  it  bri 
daring  an  opinion.  He  let  aJi  the 
against  his  opinion.  All  the  proceedil 
guments  of  his  reforming  friends  lead 
representation,  and  to  notliiog  else, 
to  be  attentively  observed,  that  this 
presentation  is  the  only  plan  of  tk 
which  has  been  explicithj  profx>*ed. 
time,  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Fox  app 
more  inexplicable,  on  any  good  groond,  thu 
who  propose  the  individual  represent 
neither  proposes  any  thing,  nor  even  si 
he  has  any  thing  to  propose,  in  lieu  of  j 
mode  of  constituting  the  house  of  comi 
the  contrary,  he  declares  against  all] 
which  have  yet  been  suggested,  eiihcrl 
self  or  others  ;  yet-,  thus  unprovided  wit 
whatsoever,  he  pressed  forward  this  ui 
form  with  all  possible  warmth  ;  and,  fori 
pose,  in  a  speech  of  several  hours,  be 
referring  to  a  committee  ilie  libellous  ' 
of  the  house  of  commons  by  the  assocti 
Friends  of  the  People.  But  for  Mr, 
credit  parliament  as  it  stands,  to 
leagues,  covenants,  and  associations  for] 
discredit,  to  render  it  perfectly  odious  [ 
temptible,  and  at  the  same  lime  to 
thing  at  all  in  place  of  what  he  dis 
if  possible,  than  to  contend  (or  penooalj 
representation,  and  is  little  less  dtaii 
in  plain  terms,  to  bring  on  plain 

44.  Mr.  Fox  and  these  gentlec 

present,  been  defeated  ;  but  tliey;     

verted    nor  disheartened.      They  htcrt 
declared,  that  they  will  persevert»  until  i 
have  obtained  their  ends;  perwstinif  un 
the  house  of  commons  not  only  a  no* 
representative  of  the  people,  but  ili»t  a  i 
answer  the  purpose  of  such  represent 
of  them  insist  that  all  the  debts,  di*  ' 
burthens  of  all   kinds  on  the  peof 
other  evil  and  inconvenience,  which ' 
fered  since  the  Revolution,  have  been' 
to  a  house  of  commons  which  doe$  ort  i 
sense  of  the  people. 

45.  It  is  also  not  to  be  forgotten. t|«^ ' 
and  all  who  hold  with  him,  on  ti>««,  •' 
other  occasions   of  pretended  rrfonn. 
terly  reproach  Mr.  Pitt  with  ircJidieri.' 
ing  to  support  the  scandalous  charew 
finite   projects   of  this  infnmou«  libd 
Friends  of  tlie   People.     By  tin:  aaii 
which  they  persecute  all  thote  who 
this  cause  of  pretended  rcforui,  tKej 
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lirough  levity,  inexperience,  or  ambition,  any 

ig  person  (like  Mr.  Pitt,  for  instance)  happens 

once  embarked  in  their  design,  they  shall,  by 

••hAme,  keep  him  fast  in  it  for  ever.     Many 

(have  so  ham}>cred. 

1  know  it  is  usual,  when  the  peril  and  alarm 

hour  appears  to  be  a  little  overblown,  to 

no  more  of  the  matter.     But  for  my  part, 

back  with  horrour  on  what  we  liave  escapetl ; 

[»m  full  of  anxiety  witli  regard  to  the  dangers, 

'i.  Ml  my  opinion,  are  still  to  be  apprehended 

at  home  and  abroad.     This  business  has  cast 

roots.     Whether  it  is  necessarily  connected 

, My  with  jacobinism  is  not  v»-ortI»  a  dispute. 

■Mftwo  things  are  connected  in  fact.  The  par- 
^Bs  of  the  one  are  the  partisans  of  tlie  other.  I 
H»  it  is  common  with  those  who  are  favourable 
^Ui  gentlemen  of  Mr.  Fox's  party,  and  to  tlieir 
ider,  thouj^h  not  at  all  devoted  to  all  their 
B»rDiing  ]»rojects,  or  their  fiallican  pobticks,  to 
^  in  palliation  of  their  conduct,  that  it  is  not 
;ir  power  to  do  nil  the  harm  which  their 
ts  evidently  tend  to.  It  is  said,  that  as  the 
ble  will  not  support  them,  they  may  safely  be 
in  those  ecccntrick  fancies  of  reform, 
lose  theories  which  lead  to  nothing.  This 
^^  is  not  very  much  to  the  honour  of  those 
icians,  ivhose  interests  are  to  be  adhered  to  in 
tc.e  of  their  conduct.  I  cannot  flatter  myself 
tlie.se  incessant  attacks  on  the  constitution  of 
istmenl  are  safe.  It  is  not  in  my  power  to  de- 
I  the  unceasing  efforts  of  a  confederacy  of  about 
persons  of  eminence  ;  men,  for  the  far  greater 
of  very  ample  fortunes  either  in  possession  or 
ipectancy ;  men  of  decided  characters  and 
lent  passions,  men  of  very  great  talents  of  all 
;  of  much  boldness,  and  of  the  greatest  pos- 
iipirit  of  artifice,  intrigue,  adventure,  and  en- 
i,  all  operating  with  unwearied  activity  and 
ftTcrance.  Tlieso  gentlemen  are  much  stronger 
Hlhout  doors  than  some  calculate.  Tliey  have 
)re  active  part  of  tlie  dissenters  with  them  ; 
le  whole  clan  of  speculators  of  all  denoinina- 
-a  large  and  growing  species.  They  have 
floating  multitude  which  goes  with  events, 
irhich  suffers  tlte  loss  or  gain  of  a  battle  to 
its  opinions  of  ri^rht  and  wrong.  As  long 
'  tmry  art  this  party  keeps  alive  a  spirit  of 
tion  against  the  very  constitution  of  the 
I,  and  attributes,  as  lately  it  has  been  in 
ibit  of  doing,  all  the  publick  misfortunes  to 
rimstitntion,  it  is  absolutely  impossible  but 
■  raent  must  arrive,  in  which  ihey  will 
'  produ<'e  a  prelenderl  reform  and  a 
lution.  If  over  the  body  of  tJiis  com- 
ttilutitin  of  ouni  is  subvertt^d  r.ilhcT 
of  unlimited  monarchy,  or  of  wild  de- 
fy, that  ruin  will  most  certainly  be  the 
of  this  very  sort  of  machinations  against 
isc  of  commons.  It  is  not  from  a  conB- 
in  the  views  or  intentions  of  any  statesman, 
think  he  is  to  be  indulged  in  tliese  perilous 
tments. 
Before  it  is  made  the  great  object  of  any 
.1.  2  s 


man's  political  life  to  raise  anotlier  to  power,  it  is 
right  to  consider  what  are  the  real  dispositions  of 
the  person  to  be  so  elevated.  We  are  not  to  form 
our  judgment  on  these  dispositions  from  the  rules 
and  principles  of  a  court  of  justice,  but  from  lliose 
of  private  discretion  ;  not  looking  for  what  would 
serve  to  criminate  another,  but  what  is  sufficient 
to  direct  ourselves.  By  a  comparison  of  a  series 
of  tite  discourses  and  actions  of  certain  men,  for  a 
reasonable  length  of  time,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
obtain  sufficient  indication  of  the  general  ten- 
dency of  their  views  and  principles.  There  is  no 
otiier  rational  mode  of  proceeding.  It  is  true,  that 
in  some  one  or  two,  perhaps,  not  well-weighed 
expressions,  or  some  one  or  two  unconnected  and 
doubtful  affairs,  we  may  and  ought  to  judge  of 
the  actions  or  words  by  our  previous  good  or 
ill  opinion  of  the  man.  But  this  allowance  has 
its  bounds.  It  does  not  extend  to  any  regular 
course  of  systematical  action,  or  of  constant  and 
repeated  discourse.  It  is  against  every  principle  of 
common  sense  and  of  justice  to  one's  self,  and  to 
the  publick,  to  judge  of  a  series  of  speeches  and 
actions  from  tlie  man,  and  not  of  the  man  from 
Uie  whole  tenourof  his  language  and  conduct.  I 
have  stated  the  above  matters,  not  as  inferring  a 
criminal  charge  of  evil  intention.  If  I  had  meant 
to  do  so,  perhaps  they  are  stated  with  tolerable 
exactness. — But  I  had  no  such  view.  Tlie  inten- 
tions of  these  gentlcnjcn  may  be  very  pure.  I  do 
not  dispute  it.  But  I  think  they  are  in  some  great 
errour.  If  these  things  are  done  by  Mr.  Fox  and 
his  friends  with  good  intentions,  they  lu'e  not  dune 
less  dangerously  ;  for  it  shews  these  good  intentions 
are  not  under  tlie  direction  of  safe  maxims  and 
principles. 

48.  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Sheridan,  and  the  gentlemen 
who  call  tliemselves  the  phalanx,  have  not  been 
so  very  indulgent  to  others.  They  have  thought 
proper  to  ascribe  to  those  nierabers  of  the  house  of 
commons,  who,  in  exact  agreement  with  the  Duke 
of  Portland  and  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  abhor  and  op- 
pose the  French  system,  the  basest  and  most  un- 
worthy motives  for  their  conduct : — as  if  none 
could  oppose  that  atheistick,  immoral,  and  impo- 
litick  project  set  up  in  France,  so  disgraceful  and 
destructive,  9a  I  conceive,  to  human  nature  itself, 
but  with  some  «.inistcr  intentions.  They  treat  those 
members  on  all  occasions  with  a  sort  of  lordly  in- 
solence, though  they  are  persons  tliat  (wliatevfr 
homage  they  may  pay  to  the  eloquence  of  the 
gentlemen  who  choose  to  look  down  u|*on  them 
with  scorn)  are  not  iheir  inferiours  in  any  parti- 
cular which  calls  for  and  obtains  just  consideration 
from  the  publick;  not  their  iuftiriours  in  know- 
letlge  of  publick  law,  or  of  the  constitution  of  the 
kin^om;  not  their  uiftTiuurs  in  their  ac'i 
ance  with  its  foreign  and  clomestick  intia„; .  . 
not  their  inferiours  in  expcrirncc  or  prnrtic*  of 
business ;  not  their  infcriours  in  moral  character : 
not  tlieir  inferiours  in  the  prtx>fis  thev  have  given 
of  74:'al  and  industry  in  the  service  of  their  country. 
Without  dcnvinif  to  ihev?  genllemea  dvAt  \«si^fcKX 
and  <  1 1.11  which,  it  is    vCCs.trn-ci^.SjMJiN^'**.- 
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longs  to  them,  we  see  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  as  well  be  obliged  to  defer  something  to  out 
[opinions,  as  that  we  should  be  bound  blindly  and 
•eniicly  to  follow  those  of  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Sheridan, 
Mr.  Grey,  Mr.  Courtney,  Mr.  Lambton,  Mr. 
Whiibread,  Mr.  Taylor,  and  others.  We  are  mem- 
bers of  parliament  and  their  equals.  We  never 
consider  ourselves  as  their  followers.  TTiese 
g;cntlemen  (some  of  them  hardly  born,  when  some 
of  us  came  into  parliament)  have  thought  proper 
to  treat  us  as  deserters,  as  if  we  had  been  listed 
into  their  phalanx  like  soldiers,  and  had  sworn 
to  live  and  die  in  their  French  principles.  Tliis 
insolent  claim  of  suiierioritv  on  tlieir  part,  and 
of  a  sort  of  vassalage  to  iliem  on  that  of  other 
members,  is  what  no  liberal  mind  will  submit  to 
bear. 

49.  The  Society  of  the  Liberty  of  the  Press,  tl«e 
Whig  Club,  and  the  Society  for  Constitutional  In- 
formation, and  (I  believe)  the  Friends  of  the  Pen- 
pie,  as  well  as  some  clubs  in  Scotlanrl,  have  indeed 
tleclared,  "  That  tlieir  confidence  in,  and  attach- 
**  menl  to,  Mr.  Fox  has  lately  been  confirmed, 
*'  strengtliened,  and  encreased,  by  the  calumnies 
*'  (as  they  are  called)  against  him."  It  is  true, 
Mr.  Fox  and  his  friends  have  tliosc  testimonies  in 
tlieir  favour,  against  certain  old  friends  of  the 
Duke  of  Portland.  Yet,  on  a  full,  serious,  and, 
I  think,  dispassionate  consideration  of  the  whole  of 
what  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Sheridan  and  their  friends 
have  acted,  .said,  and  written,  in  this  session,  in- 
stead of  doing  any  thing  which  might  tend  to  pro- 
cure power,  or  any  share  of  it  whatsoever,  to  tiiem 
or  to  their  phalanx,  (as  tliey  call  it,)  or  to  encrease 
their  credit,  influence,  or  populiirity  in  the  nation, 
1  think  it  one  of  my  most  serious  and  important 
publick  duties,  in  whatsoever  station  I  may  be 
placed  for  the  short  time  I  have  to  live,  eflectu- 
ally  to  employ  my  best  endeavours,  by  every  pru- 
dent and  every  lawful  means,  to  traverse  all  their 
designs.  1  have  only  to  lament,  tliat  my  abilities 
are  not  greater,  and  that  my  probability  of  life  is 
not  better,  for  the  more  effectual  pursuit  of  that 
object.  But  I  trust  that  neither  the  principles  nor 
exertions  will  die  with  me.  I  am  the  rather  con- 
firmed ill  this  my  resolution,  and  in  this  my  wish 
of  transmitting  it,  because  every  ray  of  hope  con- 
cerning^ a  possible  controul  or  mitigation  of  the 
enormous  mischiefs  which  the  principles  of  these 
gentlemen,  and  which  their  connexions,  full  as 
dangerous  as  their  principles,  might  receive  from 
the  influence  of  the  Duke  of  Portland  and  Lord 
Fitzwilliara,  on  becoming  tltcir  colleagues  in 
office,  is  now  entirely  banished  from  the  mind  of 
every  one  living.^It  is  apparent,  even  to  the 
world  at  large,  tliat,  so  far  from  having  a  power  to 
direct  or  to  guide  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr. 
Grey,  and  the  rest,  in  any  important  matter,  tliey 
littve  not,  through  this  session,  been  able  to  prevail 
on  them  to  forbear,  or  to  delay,  or  mitigate,  or 
«"ften,  any  one  act,  or  any  one  expression,  upon 
subjects  oii  wliich  they  essentially  differed. 

50.  Even  if  this  hope  of  a  possible  control  did 
exist,  yet  the  declared  opinions  and  the  uniform 


line  of  condact  conformable  to  tboae  ( 
pursued  by  Mr.  Fox,  must  become  a  i 
serious  alarm  if  he  should  obUtin  a  p<j«tr 
court  or  in  parliament,  or  in  the  nation  at 
and  for  this  plain  reason — He  must  be 
active  and  efhcient  member  in  any  admi 
of  which  he  shall  form  a  part.  That  a  ma 
set  of  men,  are  guided  by  such  not  duluun, 
delivered  and  avowed,  principles  and  oiuia 
policy  as  to  need  a  watch  and  check  on  tlteii,B 
the  exercise  of  the  highest  power,  oagiit,  mwf 
opinion,  to  make  every  man,  who  is  MtWi' 
same  principles,  and  g^uided  by  tbe  nne  inai 
a  little  cautious  how  he  makes  himself  oat  efi 
traverses  of  a  ladder,  to  help  such  a  iBim,  or 
a  set  of  men,  to  climb  up  to  the  highest 
A  minister  of  this  country  i»  to  be  conmraM 
the  house  of  commons.  He  is  to  be  Irastsd. 
controuled,  by  his  colleagues  in  office ;  if  be  • 
to  be  controuled,  government,  which  ot^htto 
the  source  of  order,  would  itself  become  s  n 
of  anarchy.  Besides,  Mr.  Fox  b  a  nsa  tf 
aspiring  and  commanding  mind,  made  uAbW 
controul  than  to  be  controuled,  and  bcnrMrid 
be,  nor  can  be,  in  any  adniinistnitkxB,  ia  ^Hi 
he  will  be  guided  by  any  of  tho«e  mham  I  In 
been  accustomed  to  coniide  in.  It  isabsnis 
think  that  he  would  or  could.  If  his  on  tf- 
nions  do  not  controul  him,  notliing  can.  Vai 
we  consider  of  an  adherence  to  a  man  wluckkA 
to  his  power,  we  must  not  only  see  whst  tfe 
is,  but  how  he  stands  relutea.  It  is  oot 
forgotten  that  Mr.  Fox  acts  in  close  sod 
rable  connexion  with  another  gcDtlerosa 
actly  the  same  description  as  b^mself, 
perhaps,  of  the  two,  is  the  leader.  Tbe 
body  are  not  a  great  deal  more  trwctaUt 
over  them  if  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr. 
autliority,  most  assuredly  tlie  Duke  of 
has  not  the  smallest  degree  of  influence. 
51.  One  must  take  care,  that  a  bliml 
to  some  persons,  and  as  blind  a  faatnd  10 
may  not  enter  into  our  minds  vader  a 
inflexible  publick  principle.  We  hear,tsa 
for  clinging  to  Mr.  Fox  at  present,  that 
ago  Mr.  Pitt  got  into  power  by  laiscl 
trigucs  with  the  court,  with  the  di 
with  other  factious  people  out  of  partiaattMUli' 
discredit  and  weakening  of  the  power  of  iktlM 
of  commons.  His  conduct  nine  Yeats  afi^U 
hold  to  be  very  culpable.  There  aie,  hdM 
many  things  very  culpable  that  I  do  not  kamlv 
to  punish.  My  opinion,  on  such  nHU|BS»  I 
submit  to  the  goou  of  the  state,  as  I  have  di 
other  occasions :  and  particularly  vttk  isca'd^ 
the  authors  and  managers  of  tlws  Aawnen 
with  whom  1  have  acted,  both  in  oAcVi^* 
opposition,  with  great  confidence  and 
though  1  thought  many  of  their  acts  crsDisal*^ 
impeachable.  WhiUt  the  mis^xjoduct nf  Sit- V^ 
and  his  associates  was  yet  recent,  it  was  lol  fu- 
sible to  get  Mr.  Fox  of  himaelf  to  lake  a 
step,  or  even  to  countenance  otben  ia  ta^af  <^ 
step  upon  the  groand   of  tlkat  mmr^aiMi  m 
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ae  policyi  thou^^h  if  the  matters  had  been  iJien 
tnkeii  up  and  pursued,  such  a  step  could  not  have 
appeared  so  evidently  desperate  as  now  it  is.  So 
^  far  from  pursuing  Mr.  Pitt,  I  know  that  then, 
and  for  some  time  after,  some  of  Mr.  Fox's  friends 
•  were  actually,  and  with  no  small  earnestness,  look- 
■^^^g  out  to  a  coalition  with  that  jjenlleman.  For 
^^^^■i  I  never  heard  this  circumstance  of  Mr.  Pitt's 
^^HKonducl  on  that  occasion  mentioned  by  Mr. 
^Hvox,  cither  in  publick  or  in  private,  as  a  ground 
^Vibr  opposition  to  that  minister.  All  opposition, 
■••  from  that  period  to  this  very  session,  has  procccd- 
ri'^  ed  upon  the  separate  measures  as  they  separately 
m^-  arose,  without  any  vindictive  retrospect  to  Mr. 
■j^Pitt's  conduct  in  1784.  My  memory,  however, 
^^Bpay  fail  me.  I  must  ap{>eal  to  the  printed  debates, 
^Hirhich  (so  far  as  Mr.  Fox  is  concerned)  are  un- 
^HaiSuaUy  accurate. 

p»i»  52.  Whatever  might  have  been  in  our  power, 
■K*  •(  an  early  period,  at  this  day  I  see  no  remedy 
^^Ubr  what  was  done  in  1784.  1  had  no  great  hopes 
^Bfeven  at  the  time.  I  was  therefore  very  ea^^r  to 
^^■CGOrd  a  remonstrance  on  the  journals  of  the  house 
|^H>f  commons,  as  a  caution  a^in.^t  such  a  popular 
^  delusion  in  times  to  come  ;  and  this  I  then  feared, 
aad  now  am  certain,  is  all  that  could  be  done.  I 
now  of  no  way  of  animadverting  on  the  Crown. 
know  of  no  mode  of  calling  to  account  the  house 
lords,  who  threw  out  the  India  bill,  in  a  way 
much  to  their  credit.  As  little,  or  rather  less, 
ni  I  able  to  coerce  the  people  at  large,  who  be- 
ed  very  unwisely  and  intemperately  on  that 
casion.  Mr.  Pitt  was  then  accused,  by  me  as 
ell  «s  others,  of  attempting  to  be  minister  with- 
enjoying  the  confidence  of  the  bouse  of  rom- 
ons,  though  he  did  enjoy  the  confidence  of  the 
iDwn.  That  house  of  commons,  whose  confi- 
he  did  not  enjoy,  unfortunately  did  not  it- 
enjoy  the  confidence  (though  we  well  deserved 
either  of  the  Crown  or  of  the  publick.  For 
nt  of  that  confidence,  the  then  house  of  com- 
ins  did  not  survive  the  contest.  Since  that  pe- 
Mr,  Pitt  ha.s  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the 
rown,  and  of  the  lords,  and  of  the  house  ofcom- 
ns,  tiirough  two  successive  parliaments  ;  and  I 
t  that  he  has  ever  since,  and  that  he  does 
enjoy  as  large  a  portion,  at  least,  of  the  con- 
e  of  the  people  without  doors,  as  his  great 
Before  whom,  then,  is  Mr.  Pitt  to  be  im- 
led,  and  by  whom  '  The  more  1  consider  the 
r,  the  more  firmly  I  am  convinced,  that  the 
of  proscribing  Mr.  Pitt  indirect Ip,  when  you 
cannot  directly  punish  him,  is  as  chimerical  a  pro- 
ject, and  as  unjustifiable,  as  it  would  be  to  have 
roscribed  Lord  North.  For  supposing,  that  by 
irect  ways  of  opposition,  by  opposition  upon 
which  do  not  relate  to  the  business  of 
but  which  on  other  grounds  might  prove 
popular,  you  were  to  drive  him  from  his  seat, 
would  be  no  example  whatever  of  punish- 
for  the  matters  we  charge  as  ofTences  in  1 784. 
cool  and  dispassionate  view  of  tlte  affairs  of 
is  time  and  country,  it  appears  obviou^i  to  me, 
or  the  other  of  tliose  two  great  men,  that 
2  B  3   . 
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is,  Mr.  Pill  or  Mr.  Fox,  roust  be  minister.  They 
are,  I  am  sorry  for  it,  irreconcilable.  Mr.  Fox's 
conduct  in  this  session  has  rendered  the  idea  of  his 
power  a  matter  of  serious  alarm  to  many  jienple, 
who  were  very  little  pleased  with  the  proceeding! 
of  Mr.  Pitt  in  the  beginning  of  his  administra- 
tion. They  like  ncitlier  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Pitt, 
in  1784,  nor  that  of  Mr.  Fox,  in  1793  ;  but  they 
estimate  which  of  the  evils  is  most  pressing  at  the 
time,  and  what  is  likely  to  be  the  consequence  of  a 
change.  If  Mr.  Fox  be  wedded,  they  must  be  sen- 
sible, that  his  opinions  and  principles,  on  the  now 
existing  state  of  things  at  home  and  abroad,  must 
be  taken  as  his  portion.  In  his  train  must  also  be 
taken  the  whole  body  of  gentlemen  who  are 
pledged  to  him  and  to  each  other,  and  to  their 
common  politicks  and  principles. — I  believe  no 
king  of  Great  Britain  ever  will  adopt,  for  his  con- 
fidential servants,  that  body  of  gentlemen,  holding 
that  body  of  principles.  Even  if  the  present  king 
or  his  successor  should  think  fit  to  take  tJiat  step, 
I  apprehend  a  general  discontent  of  those,  who 
wish  that  this  nation  and  that  Europe  should  con- 
tinue in  their  present  stale,  would  ensue  ;  a  dis- 
content, which,  combined  with  the  principles  and 
progress  of  the  new  men  in  power,  would  shake 
this  kingdom  to  its  foundations.  I  do  not  believe 
any  one  political  conjuncture  can  be  more  certain 
than  this. 

53.  Without  at  all  defending  or  palliating  Mr. 
Pitt's  conduct  in  1784,  I  must  observe,  tliat  the 
crisis  of  1793,  with  regard  to  every  tiling  at  home 
and  abroad,  is  full  as  important  as  that  of  1784 
ever  was ;  and,  if  for  no  other  reason,  by  being 
present,  is  much  more  important.  It  is  not  to  nine 
years  ago  we  are  to  look  for  the  danger  of  Mr. 
Fox's  and  Mr.  Sheridan's  conduct,  and  that  of 
the  gentlemen  who  act  with  them.  It  is  at  tki$ 
very  time,  and  in  this  very  session,  tliat,  if  they 
had  not  been  strenuously  resisted,  tliey  would  not 
merely  have  discredited  the  house  of  commons,  (as 
Mr.  Pitt  did  in  1784,  when  he  persuaded  the  king 
to  reject  their  advice,  and  to  appeal  from  them  to 
the  people,)  but  in  my  opinion,  would  have  been 
the  means  of  wholly  subverting  the  house  of  com- 
mons and  the  house  of  peers,  and  the  whole  con- 
stitution actual  and  virtual,  togedier  with  the  safety 
and  independence  of  this  nation,  and  tlie  |>eace 
and  settlement  of  every  state  in  the  now  christian 
world.  It  is  to  our  opinion  of  the  nature  of  jaco- 
binism, and  of  the  probability,  by  corruption,  fac- 
tion, and  force,  of  its  gaining  ground  every  where, 
that  the  question  whom  and  what  you  are  to  su 
port  is  to  be  determined.  For  my  part,  witlio 
doubt  or  hesitation,  I  look  upon  jacobinism  as  the 
most  dreadful  and  the  most  shameful  evil,  which 
ever  afflicted  mankind,  a  thing  which  goes  beyoD< 
the  {K}wer  of  all  calculation  in  its  mischief:  am 
that  if  it  is  suffered  to  exist  in  France,  we  mu; 
in  England,  and  speedily  too,  fall  into  tJiat  cala 
mity. 

.04.  I  figure  to  myself  the  purpose  of  these  gen- 
tlemen accomplished,  and  this  ministry  destroyed, 
1  we  that  tlie  persons,  w\\ci  v^^^v»^^*«*.^»»» 
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can  be  no  other  than  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Sheiridan,  Mr. 
Grey,  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  Lord  Thurlow, 
Lord  Lauderdale,  and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  with 
the  other  chiefs  of  the  friends  of  the  people,  the 
parliamentary  reformers,  and  the  admirers  of  the 
French  Revolution.  The  principal  of  these  are  all 
formally  pledged  to  their  projects.  If  the  Duke 
of  Portland  and  Lord  Fitzwilliam  should  be  ad- 
mitted into  that  system,  (as  they  might  and  pro- 
bably would  be,)  it  is  quite  certain  they  could  not 
have  the  smallest  weight  in  it ;  less,  indeed,  than 
what  they  now  possess,  if  less  were  possible :  be- 
cause they  would  be  less  wanted  timn  they  now 
are ;  and  because  all  those  who  wished  to  join 
them,  and  to  act  under  them,  have  been  rejected 
by  the  Duke  of  Portland  and  Lord  Fitzwilliam 
themselves ;  and  Mr.  Fox,  finding  them  thus  by 
themselves  disarmed,  has  built  quite  a  new  fabrick, 
upon  quite  a  new  foundation.  vThere  is  no  trifling 
on  this  subject.  We  see  very  distinctly  before  us 
the  ministry  that  would  be  formed,  and  the  plan 
that  would  be  pursued.  If  we  like  the  plan,  we 
must  wish  the  power  of  those  who  are  to  carry  it 
into  execution  :  but  to  pursue  the  political  exalta- 
tion of  those  whose  political  measures  we  disap- 
prove, and  whose  principles  we  dissent  from,  is  a 


species  of  modem  politicks  not  easily  comprebeiiB- 
ble,  and  which  must  end  in  the  ruin  of  the  cooi^, 
if  it  should  continue  and  spread.  Mr.  Pin  on 
be  the  worst  of  men,  and  Mr.  Fox  may  be  tie 
best ;  but,  at  present,  the  former  is  in  the  intenit 
of  his  country,  and  of  the  order  of  things  lose 
established  in  Europe :  Mr.  Fox  is  not.  I  )mi 
for  one,  been  bom  in  this  order  of  things,  uj 
would  fain  die  in  it.  I  am  sure  it  is  sufficient  to 
make  men  as  virtuous,  as  happy,  and  as  knovos, 
as  any  thing  which  Mr.  Fox,  and  his  friends  airnd 
or  at  home,  would  substitute  in  its  place;  audi 
should  be  sorry  that  any  set  of  politicians  sbook 
obtain  power  in  England,  whose  prtncipia  a 
schemes  should  lead  them  to  countenance  peim 
or  factions  whose  object  is  to  introduce  some  set 
devised  order  of  things  into  England,  or  to  ap- 
port  that  order,  where  it  is  already  introdaced,  k 
France ;  a  place,  in  which  if  it  can  be  fixed,  a 
my  mind,  it  must  have  a  certain  and  decided  m- 
fluence  in  and  upon  this  kingdom.  This  it  sv 
account  of  my  conduct  to  my  private  friends.  1 
have  already  said  all  I  wish  to  say,  or  neariy  ». 
to  the  publick.  I  write  this  with  pain,  and  vnt 
heart  full  of  grief. 
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The  French  Revolution  has  been  the  subject  of 
ious  speculations,  and  various  histories.  As 
ht  be  expected,  the  royalists  and  the  repub- 
ns  have  diflcred  a  f^of)d  dcat  in  iht-tr  accounts 
tJie  tirinciples  of  (hat  llevolutioii,  of  the  springs 
Ich  have  set  it  in  motion,  and  of  tJic  true  cha- 
er  of  those  who  have  been,  or  still  are,  the 
cipal  actors  on  that  astonishing^  .scene. 
ey,  wlio  are  inclined  to  think  favourably  of 
event,  will  undoubtedly  object  to  every  stale 
which  conies  only  from  tJie  auihority  of  a 
Tliu-s  much  must  be  allowed  by  those 
an*  the  most  firmly  attached  to  the  cause  of 
,  law,  and  order,  (for  of  such,  and  not  of 
to  despotism,  tlie  royal  party  is  composed,) 
leir  very  aflbction  to  thi-s  s^cnerous  and 
iJy  cau»e,  and  tlieir  abliorrence  of  a  Revulu- 
,  not  lens  fatal  to  liberty  than  to  p^ovemment, 
poaaibly  lead  them  in  some  particulars  to  a 
»  har«h  representation  of  the  proceedings  of 
IT  odvcrsaries,  tlian  would  be  allowed  by  tlie 
d  neutrality  of  an  impartial  judjje.  Tliis  sort 
crrour  arises  from  a  source  nighly  laudable  ; 
liw  exactness  of  tnitii  may  suffer  even  from 
frelinpt  of  virtue.  History  will  do  justice  to 
intentions  of  worthy  men  ;  but  it  will  he  on 
guard  Qi^ainst  their  infirmities  ;  it  will  exa- 
with  great  strictne-ss  of  scrutiny,  whatever 
ears  from  a  writer  in  favour  of  his  own  cause. 
tlic  other  hand,  whatever  escapes  him,  and 
M»  against  that  cause,  comes  witli  the  greatest 

n  this  important  controversy,  the  translator  of 
followini:^  work  brings  forward  to  tlie  Kn^li-sh 

nal  of  opinion  the  testimony  of  a  witness 
ond  all  exception.  His  competence  is  im- 
ibtetl.     He  knows  every  iJiing  which  concerns 

Revolution  to  the  bottom.     He  is  a  chief 


actor  in  at!  the  scenes  which  he  presents, 
man  can  object  to  him  as  a  royalist  :  the  royal 
party,  and  tlie  Christian  rclig-ion,  never  had  a 
more  determined  enemy.  In  a  word  it  is  Bri&- 
SOT. — It  is  Briivsot,  the  republican,  the  jacobin, 
and!  the  philosopher,  who  is  brought  to  give  an 
account  of  jacobinism,  and  of  republicanisin,  and 
of  philo.sophy. 

It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  this  his  account 
of  the  genius  of  jacobinism,  and  its  etfects,  is  not 
confiijed  to  the  period  in  which  that  faction  came 
to  be  divided  within  itself.  In  several,  and  tiiose 
very  important,  particulars,  Brtssot's  observations 
apply  to  tl«e  whole  of  the  preceding  jH-'riod,  before 
the  great  schism,  and  whilst  the  jacobins  acted  as 
one  body  ;  insomuch,  that  the  far  greater  part  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  ruling  powers,  since  tlie 
commencement  of  the  Revolution  in  France,  so 
strikingly  painted,  so  strongly  and  so  justly  repro- 
bated by  Brissot,  were  the  acts  of  BrisscH  himself 
ami  his  associates.  All  the  ineml^ers  of  the  Gi- 
rondin  subdivision  were  as  deeply  concerned  as 
any  of  the  Mountain  could  possibly  be,  and  some 
of  them  much  more  deeply,  in  those  horrid  trans- 
artioiis  which  have  tilled  all  the  thinking  part  of 
Europe  with  tlie  greatest  detestation,  anu  with 
tlic  most  serious  apprehensions  for  the  common 
liberty  and  safety. 

A  ijuestion  will  very  naturally  be  asked,  what 
could  induce  Brissot  to  draw  such  a  picture  ?  He 
must  have  been  sensible  it  was  hin  own.  Tlic 
answer  is — the  inducement  was  the  same  with  that 
which  led  him  to  partake  in  the  perp<'tration  of 
all  tlie  crimes,  the  cilamitoun  effect*  of  whicli  he 
descnlx'A  with  the  pen  of  a  master — ambition.  His 
faction  having  nblained  their  &tu[XMidouK  and  un- 
natural power,  by  rooting  out  of  vW  \wjA'*.  «^^\v«». 
unhappy  countryuien  every  pril\<i^^^'*'  ^^  x^>ss^"^i 
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nioralilY)  loyally,  fidelity,  and  honour,  discovered, 
that,  when  authority   came  into  their  hands,  it 
would  be  a  matter  of  no  small  difticulty  for  them  | 
to  carry  on  government  on  the  principles  by  which 
hey  had  destroyed  it. 

The  rights  of  men,  and  the  new  principles  of 
liberty  and  equality,  were  very  unhandy  instru- 
ments for  those  who  wished  to  establish  a  system 
of  tranquillity  and  order.  TJiey  who  were  taught 
to  find  nothing  to  respect  in  the  title  and  the  vir- 
tues of  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  a  prince  succeeding  to 
the  throne  by  the  fundamental  laws,  in  the  line  of 
a  succession  of  monarchs  continued  for  fourteen 
hundred  years,  found  nothing  which  could  bind 
tlieni  to  an  implicit  fidelity,  and  dutiful  allegiance, 
to  Mess.  Brissot,  Vergniaux,  Condorcet,  Anachar- 
sis  Clools,  and  Thomas  Paine. 

In  this  difficulty,  they  did  as  well  as  tliey  could. 
To  govern  the  people,  they  must  incline  the  people 
to  obey.  The  work  was  difficult,  but  it  was 
necessary.  They  were  to  accomplish  it  by  such 
materials  and  by  such  instruments  as  they  had  in 
their  hands.  They  were  to  accomplish  the  pur- 
poses of  order,  morality,  and  submission  to  the 
laws,  from  the  principles  of  atheism,  profligacVi. 
I  and  .sedition.  If,  as  the  disguise  became  them, 
they  began  to  assume  the  mask  of  an  austere  and 
rigid  virtue  ;  they  exhausted  all  tlic  stores  of  tljcir 
chwjucnce  (which  in  some  of  them  were  not  incon- 
siderable) in  declamations  against  tumult  and  con- 
fusion ;  thev  made  daily  harangues  on  the  bless- 
ings of  order,  discipline,  quiet,  and  obedience  to 
authority  ;  they  even  shewed  some  sort  of  dispo- 
sition to  protect  such  property  as  had  not  been 
confiscated.  They,  who  on  every  occasion  had 
discovered  a  sort  of  furious  thirst  of  blood,  and  a 
greedy  appetite  for  slaughter,  wbo  avowed  and 
gloried  in  the  murders  and  massacres  of  the  four- 
teenth of  July,  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  of  October, 
and  of  the  tenth  of  August,  now  began  to  be 
Bquoamish  and  fastidious  with  regard  to  those  of 
the  second  of  September. 

In  tlieir  pretended  scruples  on  the  sequel  of  the 
slaughter  of  the  tenth  of  August,  they  imposed 
upon  no  living  creature,  and  they  obtained  not  the 
imallest  credit  for  humanity.  They  endeavoured 
to  establish  a  distinction,  by  ihe  belief  of  which 
they  hoped  to  keep  the  spirit  of  murder  safely  bot- 
tled up,  and  sealed  for  their  own  purposes,  with- 
it  endangering  themselves  by  the  fumes  of  the 
poison  vvliirh  they  prepared  for  tlieir  enemies. 

Roland  was  tlie  cliief  and  the  most  accredited 
of  the  faction  : — ^his  morals  had  furnished  little 
matter  of  exception  against  him  ; — old,  domestick, 
and  uxorious,  he  led  a  private  life  sufficiently 
blameless.  He  was  therefore  set  up  as  llie  Cato 
of  the  republican  party,  which  did  not  abound  in 
such  characters. 

This  man,  like  most  of  the  chiefs,  was  the 
manager  of  a  newspaper,  in  which  lie  promoted 
the  interest  of  his  party.  He  was  a  fatal  present 
made  by  the  revolutionists  to  the  unhappy  king, 
as  one  of  his  ministers  under  the  new  constitution. 
•  Preseutetl  U>  the  king  June  1%  delivered  to  bitn  the  preceding 


Amongst  his  colleagues  were  Claviere  andStfra. 
All  tlie  three  have,  since  that  tiin«.  tritberkillki 
heads  by  the  axe  of  their  associate*  in  wMla. 
or  to  evade  their  own  revolutionary  juitiet,' 
fallen  by  their  own  hands. 

These  ministers  were  regarded  by  th*  kiof  s« 
a  conspiracy  to  dethrone  him.  Nobodj  vliot«- 
siders  the  circumstances  which  preceded  tiied(|i^| 
siiion  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  nobody  who 
to  tlie  subsequent  conduct  of  those  mi 
hesitate  about  the  reality  of  such  a 
The  king  certainly  had  no  doubt  of  it ;  he 
himself  obliged  to  remove  them  ;  and  Uk  mr» 
sity,  which  first  obliged  him  to  choo«e  iuci  in» 
cide  ministers,  constrained  him  to  replace  da 
by  Dumouricr  the  jacobin,  and  some  othencflt> 
tie  efficiency,  tliough  of  a  better  descriptiaiL 

A  little  before  this  removal,  and  evident!;  m 
part  of  the  conspiracy,  Roland  put  into  iJk  bifi 
hands,  as  a  memorial,  tlie  most  insolent,  sediUML 
and  atrocious  libel,  that  has  probably  e«(!r  \m 
penne<l.  This  paper  Roland  a  few  day^dts^* 
livered  to  the  National  Assembly,*  who  iiHOilh 
published  and  dispersed  it  all  over  Fnscs:  wk 
in  order  to  give  it  the  stronger  operatkm  IIm^ 
dared,  that  he  and  his  brother  mioislcn  bMO> 
ricd  with  them  the  regret  of  tlie  nation.  Noatv 
the  writings,  which  have  inflamed  the  ^acoba 
rit  to  a  savage  fury,  ever  worked  up  a  ' 
ment  through  tlie  whole  mass  of  the 
in  every  part  of  France. 

Under  the  thin  veil  of  prediction^  Ke 
recommends  all  the  abominable  practkei 
afterwards  followed.     In   particular  be 
the  minds  of  the  populace  against  the 
and  conscientious  clergy,  who  bccaiDe 
objects  of  the  massacre,  and  who  were  to 
chief  objects  of  a  malignity  and  rancour 
could  hardly  think  to  exist  in  a  hunvan  hean. 

We  have  the  relicks  of  his  fanatical  perstr^ 
here.    We  arc  in  a  condition  to  judge  of  tWaMt 
of  the  persecutors  and  of  the  persecuted — I 
say  the  accusers  and  accused  ;   becaaac,  ■ 
furious    declamations   of    the    atbeistick 
against  these  men,  not  one  spcciHck 
been  made  upon  any  one  person  of  those 
fered  in  their  massacre,  or  by  tlietr  derrre 

The  king  had  declared  that  be  would 
perish  under  their  axe  (he  too  well  saw 
preparing  for  him)  than  give  hb  sanctins 
iniquitous  act  of  proscription,  under  w 
innocent  people  were  to  be  transported. 

On  this  proscription  of  the  clergy  a 
part  of  the  ostensible  quarrel  between 
and  those  ministers  had  turned.      Prom 
of  the  authorized  publication  of  tlm  UWI. 
the  manoeuvres  long  and  unirormly  nao 
the  king's  depMition  became  more  ang  mmm 
dent  and  declared. 

The  tenth  of  August  catne  on,  and  in  tht^ 
ner  in  which  Roland  had  predicted  ;  H  «w  ^ 
lowed  by  the  same  consequences. — ^Thel«C* 
deposed,  after  cruel  massacres,  in  the  cvoiti  ^ 
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»partments  of  bis  palace,  and  in  almost  all 
rU  of  the  city.     In  reward  of  his  treason  to  \m 
master,  Roland  was  by  his  new  masters  nnmpd 
inister  of  the  home  department. 
The  massacres  of  the  second  of  September  were 
gotten  by  the  massacres  of  the  tenth  of  August. 
ey  were  universally  foreseen  and   hourly   ex- 
pectc<l.     During  this  short  interval  between  the 
two  murderous  scenes,  the  furies,  mate  and  female, 
«  ritd  out  havock  as  loudly  and  as  fiercely  as  ever. 
III.    ordinary  jails  were  all  filled  with  prepared 
victims  :  and,  when  they  overflowed,  churches  were 
turned  into  jails.      At  this  time  iIjc  relentless  Ro- 
land had  the  care  of  the  general  police  ;  he  had 
for  his  colleague  the  bloody  Danlon,  who  was  mi- 
ist*!r  of  justice  : — the  insidious  Petion  was  mayor 
"  Paris — the  treacherous  Manuel  was  procurator 
fthe  Common-hall.     The  magistrates  (some  or 
II  of  them)  were  evidently  the  authors  of  this 
•asacre.   Lest  the  national  guards  should,  by  their 
ry  name,  be  reminded  of  tlieir duty  in  preserving 
e  lives    of  their   fellow  citizens,  the  common 
council  of  Paris,  pretending  that  it  was  in  vain 
to  tliink  of  resisting  the  murderers,  (although  in 

Hlh  neither  their  numbers  nor  their  arms  were 
all  formidable,)  obliged  tliose  guards  to  draw 
jfiharges  from  tlieir  musquels,  and  took  away 
■  bayoj^ets.       One  of  their  journalists,  and, 
■Itling  to  their    fashion,  one  of  their  leading 
psmcn,  Gorsas,  mentions  this  fact  in  his  news- 
|ni|>er,    which    he     formerly    culled    the    Galley 
Journal.      Tlie  title  was  well  suited  to  the  paper 
'     and  its  author.     For  some  felonies  he  had  been 
ntenced  to  the  galiies;  but,  by  the  benignity 
f  the  late  king,  this  felon  (to  be  one  day  ad- 
ced  to  the  rank  of  a  regicide)  had  been  par- 
oned  and  released  at  the  intercession  of  the  am- 
dors  of  Tippoo  Sultan.  His  gratitude  was  such 
might  natuntlly  have  been  expected  :  and  it  has 
lately  been  rewarded  as  it  deserved.     This  lilje- 
rmted  galley-slave  was  raised,  in  mockery  of  alt 
criminHl  law,  to  be  minister  of  justice  :  he  became 
frvni  his  elevation  a  more  conspicuous  object  of 
ccusation,  and  he  has  since  received  the  punish- 
ent  of  his  former  crimes  in    proscription   and 
eatlt. 
It  will  be  asked,  how  the  minister  of  the  home 
partnient  was  employed  at  this  crisis  ?     The  day 
fter  the  massacre  had  commenced,  Roland  ap- 
red  :  but  not  with  the  powerful  apparatus  of  a 
irotecting  magistrate,  to  rescue  those  who  had 
rvived  the  slaugfiter  of  the  first  day  ;  nothing  of 
is.     On  the  third  of  September  (that  is,  the  day 
after  the  commencement   of  the   massacre)*  he 
^^iffrites  a  long,  elaborate,   verbose  epistle  to  the 
^■^ncnibly,  in  which,  after  magnifying,  according 
^Hko  the   Ifiin  ton  of  the  Revolution,  his  own  inte- 
^H^ty,  humanity,  courage,  and  patriotism,  he  first 
^^airrctly  justifies  all  the  bloody  proceedings  of  the 
truth  of  AuL;ust.       He  considers  the  slaughter  of 
■^ijat  day  us  a  necessary  measure  for  defeating  a 
^^CpDSmnicy,  which  (with  u  full  knowledge  of  the 
^^■jHDOod  of  his  assertion)  he  asserts  to  have  been 

^^Hpiittter  to  tlic  NfttioittI  AMemlrijr.  ttpncd— n<r  mwlMtrr  nf 


formed  for  a  massacre  of  the  people  of  Paris,  and 
which,  he  more  than  insinuates,  was  the  work  of  his 
late  unhappy  masler  ;  who  was  universally  known 
to  carry  his  dread  of  shedding  tlte  blood  of  his 
most  guilty  subjects  to  an  excess. 

•*  Without  the  day  of  the  tenth,"  says  he,  *•  it 
••  is  evident  tliat  we  should  have  been  lost.  The 
"  court,  prepared  for  a  long  lime,  waited  for  the 
"  hour  which  was  to  accumulate  all  treasons,  to 
"  display  over  Paris  the  standard  of  death,  and  to 
"  reign  there  by  terrour.  The  sense  of  the  people, 
"  (le  sentiment,)  always  just  and  ready  when  their 
"  opinion  is  not  corrupted,  foresaw  the  epoch 
*'  marked  for  their  destruction,  and  rendered  it 
"  fatal  to  the  conspirators."  He  then  proceeds, 
in  the  cant  wliich  has  been  applied  to  palliate  all 
their  atrocities  from  the  fourteenth  of  July.  1789, 
to  the  present  time; — "  It  is  in  the  nature  of 
'•  things,"  continues  he,  '*  and  in  that  of  the  human 
"  heart,  tliat  victory  should  bring  with  it  some 
"  excess.  The  sea,  agitated  by  a  violent  storm, 
"roars  lomj  nher  the  tempest;  but  every  thing 
"  has  bounds^  which  ought  at  length  to  be  ob- 
"  served." 

In  this  memorable  epistle,  he  considers  such 
excesses  as  fatalities  arising  from  the  very  nature 
of  things,  and  consequently  not  to  be  punished. 
He  allows  a  space  of  time  for  the  duration  of  these 
a(^tations :  and  lest  he  should  be  thought  rigid 
and  too  scanty  in  his  measure,  he  thinks  it  may  be 
long.  But  he  would  have  things  to  cease  at  length. 
But  when,  and  where  ? — When  tliey  may  approach 
his  own  person. 

"  Yesterday,"  says  he,  "  the  ministers  were 
"  denounced :  vaguely  indeed  as  to  the  matter, 
'*  because  subjects  of  reproach  were  wanting  ; 
**  but  with  that  warmth  and  force  of  assertion ^ 
"  which  strike  the  imagination  and  seduce  it  for  a 
•'  moment,  and  which  mislead  and  destroy  confi> 
"  dcnce,  without  which  no  man  should  remain  in 
*'  place  in  a  free  government.  Yesterday  again,  in 
"  an  assembly  of  the  presidents  of  all  the  sections, 
"  convoked  by  the  mmisters,  with  a  view  of  con- 
"  ciliating  all  minds,  and  of  mutual  explanation, 
'•  I  perceive  that  distrust  which  suspects,  interro- 
"  gates,  and  fetters  operations," 

In  this  manner  (that  is,  in  mutual  suspicions 
and  interrogatories)  this  virtuous  minister  of  the 
home  dep.'<rtment,  and  all  tlie  magistracy  of  Paris, 
spent  the  first  day  of  the  massacre,  the  atrocity  of 
which  has  spread  horrour  and  alarm  tliroughout 
Europe.  It  does  not  appear  that  tlie  putting  a 
stop  to  the  massacre  had  any  part  in  the  object  of 
their  meeting,  or  in  their  consultations  when  they' 
were  met.  Here  was  a  minister  tremblingly  ulive 
to  his  own  safety,  dead  to  that  of  his  fellow-ciii- 
zcns,  eager  to  preserve  his  place,  and  worse  than 
indificrent  a)>outit5  most  im]>ortant  duties.  Speak- 
inj;  of  the  people,  he  says,  **  that  their  hidden 
•*  enemies  may  make  use  of  tliis  uyitittion"  (the 
tender  appellation  which  he  gives  to  horrid  masaa* 
ere)  "  to  liurt  their  h'st  frirnih,  and  their  nw$t^ 
"■  aide  defrnders.  Already  the.  example  begins  ; 
fh*  tmienor,  JtOUVNU,  ilated  I'aru. fse^jft.  %1«41K  v%^  «A  \.vV..,^(v- 
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*•  let  it  restraiii  and  arrest  njust  rage.  ludig^na- 
"  tion  carried  tu  ils  height  commences  pioscrip- 
"  lions  which  fall  only  on  the  guilty,  but  in  which 
"  errour  aud  parlicular  passions  may  shortly  in- 
"  volve  the  houfst  man." 

He  saw  that  the  able  artificers  in  the  trade  and 
mystery  of  murder  did  not  choose  tliat  tlieir  dkill 
should  be  unemployed  after  their  first  work  ;  and 
thattliey  were  full  as  ready  to  cut  o<i' their  rivals 
as  tJieir  enemies.  This  gave  him  one  alarm,  that 
was  serious.  This  letter  of  Roland  in  every  part 
of  it  lets  out  the  secret  of  alt  the  parties  in  this 
revolution.  Plena  rimarum  est :  hac^  atijue 
iliac,  perfiuit.  We  see  thnt  none  of  them  con- 
demn the  occasional  practice  of  murder ;  provided 
it  is  projierly  applied ;  provided  it  is  kept  widiin 
the  bounds  whicii  each  of  those  parties  think  pro- 
per to  prescribe,  lu  this  case  Roland  feared,  that, 
if  what  was  occasionally  useful  should  become 
hiibitual,  the  practice  might  go  farther  than  wits 
convenient.  It  might  involve  tlic  best  friends  of 
the  last  revolutioti,  as  it  had  done  the  heroes  of 
the  first  revolution  :  he  feared  that  it  would  not 
be  confined  to  llic  La  Fayettes  and  Clermont- 
Tonnerres,  the  Dupontsand  Barnaves  ;  but  that  it 
might  extend  to  the  Brissots  and  V'ertjniauxs,  to 
the  Condorcets,  tlie  Petions,  and  to  Iniiiseif.  Un- 
dex  this  apprehension  there  is  no  doubt  that  his 
humane  feelings  were  altoo:ethor  unatfccted. 

His  observations  on  the  massacre  of  the  preced- 
inpj  day  are  such  as  cannot  be  passed  over : — 
"■  Yesterday,"  said  he,  "  was  a  day  upon  the 
"  events  of  wliicli  it  is  perhaps  necessary  to  leave 
'*  a  veil ;  I  know  thai  the  people  with  their  ven- 
"  geance  mingled  a  sort  of  justice  ;  they  did  not 
**  take  for  victims  all  who  presentetl  themselves  to 
**  their  fui-y ;  they  directed  it  to  them  who  had 
**  for  a  long  time  been  spared  by  the  sword  of  the 
**  law,  and  who  they  believed,  from  the  peril  of 
**  circumstances,  should  be  sacrificed  without  de- 
*'  lay.  But  I  know  that  it  is  easy  to  villains  and 
*'  traitors  to  misrepresent  tliis  effervescence,  and 
"  that  it  must  be  checked:  I  know  that  we  owe 
"  to  all  France  the  declai-alion,  that  the  executive 
"  jtower  could  not  foresee  or  prevent  this  excess. 
"  I  know  llial  it  is  due  to  the  constituted  authori- 
**  ties  to  place  a  limit  to  it,  or  consider  themselves 
"  as  abolished. 

In  the  midst  of  this  carnage  he  thinks  of  no- 
thing' but  throwii)|B!;  a  veil  over  it :  which  was  at 
once  to  cover  the  guilty  from  punishment,  and  to 
exftntjuish  all  compassion  for  the  sufferers.  He 
apolopzi^s  for  it ;  in  fact,  he  justifies  it.  He,  who 
(as  tlie  reader  has  just  sern  in  wliat  is  quoted  from 
this  letter)  feels  so  much  indignation  at  "  vapuc 
"  denunciations"  when  made  atcainst  himself,  and 
from  which  he  then  feared  nothing:  more  than  the 
subversion  of  his  ]iovver,  is  not  ashamed  to  con- 
sider the  char;^e  of  a  ronspirary  to  massacre  the 
Parisians  brought  against  his  master  upon  dentm- 
ciations  as  vague  as  possible,  or  rather  u[»on  no  de- 
nunciations, as  a  perfect  jiistifitation  of  the  mon- 
strous proceedings  against  him.  He  is  not  ashamed 
•  Sec  p.  15,  anil  p.  13,  or  this  tranflation. 


to  call  the  murder  of  the  unhappj  pneia 
Carmes,  who  were  under  no  criminal  dta^ 
whatsoever,  **  ZLventfeance  mingrlecJ  with  «  i«rfi 
justice  ;"  he  observes  tliat  "  they  had  »*«  ab^ 
time  spared  by  the  sword  of  «  -utd  aljii 

by  anticipation  all  those,  who  >.  [reseat  it 

"  effervescence"  in  other  colours,  viiimMSt 
tors :  he  did  not  then  foresee,  faowr  •ooa 
and  his  accomplict-s  would  be  under  the  fMOfllr 
of  assuming  the  pretended  character  of  tiuav 
sort  of  "  villany  and  treason,*'  in  the  hope  of  «^ 
1  iterating  the  memory  of  iheir  former  rwl  riUmm 
and  treasons : — be  did  not  fore.see,  thai  ii  III 
course  of  six  months  a  forraaJ  manifiesto 
part  of  himself  and  his  faction,  written  bjkil^ 
federate  Brissot,  was  to  represent  this 
cence"  as  anotlier  *'  St.  Bartkoiomew  ;"  and  I 
of  it  as  having  made  hunuukity  thnddfr, 
sullied  the  Revolution  fcfr  ever.* 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  he  takes  vpoal 
to  know  the  motives  of  the  assasstos,  thnr] 
and  even  what  they  "  believed."  How  coal 
be  if  he  had  no  connexion  with  tbeni  ?  He 
the  murderers  for  not  having-  taken  as  yti 
lives  of  those  who  had,  as  he  calls  it,  " 
themselves  as  victims  to  their  fury."  He 
miserable  prisoners  who  had  been  forrtblr 
upon  one  another  in  the  church  of  tJiei 
by  his  faction,  -ds presenting  tkemseires  a«' 
to  their  fury  ;  as  if  death  was  their  dioire;  \f. 
(allowing  the  idiom  of  his  language  to  mh 
this  equivocal,)  as  if  they  were  by  soine  aenkt 
presented  to  the  fury  of  their  assassins:  m 
he  knew,  that  tlie  leaders  of  the  murderen  i 
these  pure  and  innocent  victims  in  tJbe 
where  tliey  had  deposited  them,  and  wensi 
find  them.  The  very  selection,  which  he 
tis  a  sort  of  justice  tempering  iheir  Airr, 
beyond  a  doubt,  the  forcsig-ht»  deliberatina, 
method,  with  which  this  massacre  wa^  tadt 
He  knew  that  circumstance  on  the  rerr  iliT*/Ai 
commencement  of  the  massacres,  when,  laaOj 
bability,  he  had  begun  this  letter,  for  be  {i 
it  to  the  Assembly  on  the  very  next. 

Whilst,  however,  he  defends  these  acta, 
conscious  that  they  will  appear  in  anodMr( 
to  the  world.  He  therefore  acquits  ibei 
power,  tliat  is.  he  acquits  himself  (but 
his  own  assertion)  of  those  acts  '*  of  i««f«*M 
mixed  with  a  sort  ofJHStire,"  **  as  an  rxcrsawkii 
he  could  neither  foresee  nor  prevent."  Hccwi* 
not,  he  says,  foresee  these  acts ;  when  I*  *A 
us,  the  people  of  Paris  had  eagactty  to  ti»j 
foresee  the  designs  of  the  court  on  the 
.August ;  to  foresee  tliem  so  well,  :u  to 
precise  epoch  on  which  they  were  to  be  rxtxiid. 
and  to  contrive  to  anticipate  tlMrm  an  the  mj 
day  :  he  could  not  foresee  these  evrnts,  tboaslli 
declares  in  this  very  letter  that  \  ictorv  ««^  (■■( 
with  it  aovne  excess ! — **  that  the  «ra  man  W 
after  the  tempest."  So  far  aA  to  h»fmts<|^  ^ 
to  his  disposition  to  prevent,  if  he  liad  forasCA,^ 
massacres  of  tliat  day  ;  this  wiH  be  jvdgcrf  bf^ 
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re  in  puttings  a  stop  to  the  massacre  tlicn  going 
^,w„.  Tliis  was  no  motter  of  foresight.  He  was 
^in  the  very  midst  of  it.  He  does  not  bo  much 
*'*»»  pretend,  lliat  ho  had  used  any  force  to  put 
*"■'•  ft  Stop  to  it.  But  if  he  liad  used  any,  the  sanc- 
iven  under  his  hand,  to  a  sort  of  Justice  in 
irderers,  w:is  enough  to  disarm  the  protect- 
jrce. 

approbation  of  what  they  bad  already  done 
its  nulural  etTert  on  tJie  executive  assassins, 
»n  in  ilie  piiroxysm  of  their  fury ;  as  well  as  on 
leir  employers,  then  in  the  midst  of  tlie  execution 
tJ>eir  aelilierate  cold-blooded  system  of  murder. 
miHc  did  not  ut  all  dirter  from  either  of  them  in  the 
(■prtncinle  of  those  executions,  but  only  in  the  time 
t-  of  their  duration  ;  and  that  only  as  it  affected  him- 
If.  This,  though  to  him  a  great  consideration, 
.  none  to  his  confederates,  who  were  at  the  same 
his  nvals.  They  were  encouraged  to  accom- 
h  the  work  they  had  in  hand.  Tliey  did 
Tomplish  It;  and  whilst  tliia  grave  moral  epistle 
un  a  grave  minister,  recommending  a  cessation  of 
sir  Work  of  "  vengeance  mingled  with  a  sort  of 
iBtice,"  was  before  a  grave  assembly,  the  authors 
the  massacres  proceeded  without  interruption  in 
lit  business  for  four  days  together;  that  ia,  until 
irenth  of  that  month,  and  until  all  the  victims 
first  proscription  in  Paris  and  at  Versailles, 
id  several  other  places,  were  immolated  at  the 
irinc  of  the  grira  Moloch  of  liberty  and  equality. 
Jl  the  priests,  all  the  loyalists,  all  the  first  essayists 
id  novices  of  revolution  in  1789,  tliat  could  be 
ind,  were  promiscuously  put  to  death. 

>eigh  tJie  whole  of  this  long  letter  of  Roland, 
,is  curious  to  remark  how  the  nerve  and  vigour 
style,  which  had  spoken  so  potently  to  his 
sign,  is  relaxed,  when  he  addresses  hintself  to 
$ana-culotles  ;  how  that  strength  and  dexterity 
irtn,  wiih  which  he  parries  and  beats  down  the 
r,  is  enfeebled  and  lost,  when  he  conies  to 
with  the  |Kugnard  !  When  he  speaks  to  tlie 
h»!  can  no  longer  lie  direct.  Tlie  whole 
of  the  language  is  tried  to  find  synonymes 
rirtrunlocutions  for  massacre  antf  murder. 
I  riitiigs  are  never  called  by  their  common  names. 
k^daJMacrc  is  •ometimes  ar/itatiou,  sometimes  effer- 
fS^rmce,  sometimes  ezcesn  ;  sometimes  ti)o  conti- 
an  exercise  of  a  revolutinnary  power. 
f  lowi-ver,  after  wliat  had  passed  had  been  praised, 
^excused,  or  pardoned,  he  declares  loudly  again»it 
proce«Miings  in /f//«re.  Crim&t  had  pioneered 
made  smooth  the  way  for  the  march  of  tlie 
tues  ;  and  from  that  lime  order  and  justicr,  and 
mfk  •acred  regard  for  personal  projKTtv.  were  to 
~^    ^  ihe  ndes  for  the  new  democracy.      Here 

and  the  Brissotines  leasrued  for  their  own 
lion,  by  endeavouring  to  pre«kprve  |jeace. 
abort  story  will  render  many  of  the  parts  of 
>f"s  pamphlet,  in  which   Kolnnd's  view*  and 
»nttons  are  so  often  alluded  to,  tlic  more  intcl- 
in  themselves,  and  the  more  useful  in  their 
ration  by  the  pjiglish  n-nder. 

rlJie  cover  of  these  artifice*.  Roland,  Brissot, 
party,  hoped  to  gain  the  bankers,  mer- 


chants, substantial  tradesmen,  hoarders  of  as- 
signats,  and  purchasers  of  the  confiscated  lands 
of  the  clergy  and  gentry,  to  join  with  their  party, 
as  holding  out  some  sort  of  security  to  the  efiects  ^ 
which  they  possessed,  whether  these  effects  were 
Uie  ac(]uisitions  of  fair  commerce,  or  the  gains 
of  jobbing  in  the  misfortunes  of  their  country, 
and  the  plunder  of  their  fellow  citizens.  In  this 
design  the  party  of  Roland  and  Brissot  suc- 
ceeded in  a  great  degree.  They  obtained  a 
majority  in  the  National  Convention.  Composed 
however  as  that  Assembly  is,  their  majority  was 
far  from  steady :  but  whilst  tliey  appeared  to 
gain  the  Convention,  and  many  of  the  outlying 
departments,  they  lost  the  city  of  Paris  entirely 
and  irrecoverably;  it  was  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  Marat,  Robespierre,  and  Danton.  Tlieir  in- 
struments were  the  sans-culottes,  or  rabble,  who 
domineered  in  that  capital,  and  were  wholly  at 
the  devotion  of  those  incendiaries,  and  received 
their  daily  pay.  The  people  of  projicrty  were  of  no 
consequence,  and  trembled  before  Marat  and  his 
janizartes.  As  that  great  man  had  not  obtained 
ilie  helm  of  the  state,  it  was  not  yet  come  to  his 
turn  to  act  the  part  of  Bris.sot  antl  his  friends, 
in  the  assertion  of  subordination  and  regular  go- 
vernment. But  Robespierre  has  survived  both 
these  rival  chiefs,  and  is  now  itie  great  patron  of 
jacobin  order. 

To  balance  the  exorbitant  power  of  Paris,  (which 
threatened  to  leave  nothing  to  the  National  Con- 
vention, but  a  character  as  insignificant  as  that 
which  the  first  assembly  had  assigned  to  the  un- 
happy Louis  the  Sixteenth,)  the  faction  of  Brissot, 
whose  leaders  were  Roland,  Petion,  Vergniaux, 
Isnard,  Condorcet,  A:c.  Arc.  «Sfc.  applied  themselves 
to  gain  the  great  commercial  towns,  Lyons,  Mar- 
seilles, Rouen,  Nant2,  and  Bourdeaux.  The  re- 
publicans of  the  Brissotin  description,  to  whom  the 
concealed  royalists,  still  very  ntimerous,  joined 
themselves,  obtained  a  temporary  superiority  in 
these  places.  In  Bourdeaux,  on  account  of  the 
activity  and  eloquence  of  some  of  its  representJi- 
tives,  this  superiority  was  tlie  most  distinguished. 
Tliis  last  city  is  seated  on  the  Garonne,  or  Oi- 
ronde ;  and  being  the  centre  of  a  department 
named  from  that  river,  tlie  appellation  of  Girondists 
was  given  to  the  whole  party.  These,  and  wame 
other  towns,  declared  strongly  against  the  princi- 
ples of  anarchy:  and  against  the  despotism  of 
Paris.  Numerous  addresses  were  sent  to  the  Con- 
vention, promifting  to  maintain  its  authority, 
which  the  addressers  were  pleased  to  consider  as 
legal  and  constitutional,  tnough  chosen,  not  to 
compose  an  executive  government,  but  to  form  a 
|»lari  for  a  constitution. 

In  the  Convention,  measures  were  taken  to 
obtain  an  armed  force  from  the  several  depart- 
ments to  maintain  the  freedom  of  that  body, 
and  to  provide  for  the  i)er«onal  safety  of  the 
members  ;  neither  of  which,  from  the  fourteenth 
of  .July  1789,  to  this  hour,  have  been  rcnlly 
enjoyed  bv  their  assemblies  sitting  under  aa^ 
denomination. 
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Tliis  scheme,  which  was  well  conceived,  had  not 
the  desireJ  success.  Paris,  from  which  the  Con- 
vention did  not  dare  to  move,  thoug^h  some  threats 
of  such  a  departure  were  from  time  to  time  thrown 
out,  was  too  powerful  for  the  party  of  the  Gironde. 
Some  of  the  proposed  guards,  but  neither  witiv 
regularity  nor  in  force,  did  indeed  arrive  ;  tliey 
were  debauched  as  fast  as  they  came ;  or  were 
sent  to  the  frontiers.  The  i*ume  played  by  tlie 
revolutionists  in  1789,  witti  respect  to  the  French 
guards  of  the  unhappy  king,  was  now  played 
against  the  departniontal  guards,  called  together 
for  t]»e  protection  of  the  revolutionists.  Every 
part  of  their  own  policy  comes  round,  and  strikes 
Rt  their  own  power  and  their  own  lives. 

The  Parisians,  on  their  part,  were  not  slow  in 
taking  the  alarm.  They  had  just  reason  to  appre- 
hend, that  if  they  permitted  the  smallest  delay, 
they  should  see  themselves  besieged  by  an  army 
collected  from  alt  parts  of  France,  Violent  threats 
were  thrown  out  against  that  city  in  the  assembly. 
Its  total  destruction  was  menaced.  A  very  re- 
markable expression  waa  used  in  tlieae  debates, 
*'  that  in  future  times  it  might  be  enquired,  on 
"  %vhat  part  of  the  Seine  Paris  had  stooci."  The 
faction  which  ruled  in  Paris,  too  bold  to  be  intimi- 
dated, and  too  vigilant  to  be  surprised,  instantly 
armed  themselves.  In  their  turn,  they  accused 
the  Girondists  of  a  treasonable  design  to  break 
the  repuhlick  one  and  imlivisible  (whose  unity  they 
contended  could  only  be  preserved  by  the  supre- 
macy of  Paris)  into  a  number  of  confederate 
commonwealths.  T!ie  Girondin  faction  on  this 
account  received  also  the  nAnie  of  ffderalists. 

Things  on  botli  sides  hastened  fast  to  extremi- 
ties. Paris,  the  mother  of  equality,  was  herself  to 
be  equaliseil.  Matters  were  come  to  this  alterna- 
tive ;  either  that  city  must  be  reduced  to  a  mere 
member  of  the  federative  republick,  or,  the  Con- 
vention»  chosen,  as  they  said,  by  all  France^  waa 
to  be  brought  regularly  and  systematically  under 
the  dominion  of  the  common-hall,  and  even  of  any 
one  of  the  sections  of  Paris. 

In  this  awful  contest,  thus  brought  to  issue,  the 
great  mother  club  of  the  jacobins  was  entirely  in 
the  Parisian  interest.  Tlic  Girondins  no  longer 
dared  to  shew  their  faces  in  that  assembly.  Nine 
tenths  at  least  of  the  jacobin  clubs,  throughout 
France,  adhered  to  the  great  patriarchal  jaco- 
biniere  of  Paris,  to  which  they  were  (to  use  their 
own  term)  affiliated.  No  authority  of  magistracy, 
judicial  or  executive,  had  the  least  weight,  when- 
ever these  clubs  chose  to  interfere  ;  and  they  chose 
to  interfere  in  every  thing,  and  on  every  occasion. 
All  hope  of  gaining  them  to  the  support  of  pro- 
perty, or  to  the  acknowledgment  of  any  law  but 
tlieir  own  will,  was  evidently  vain,  and  hopeless. 
Nothing  but  an  armed  insurrerlion  against  their 
anarchical  finthortty  coutd  answer  the  purpose  of 
the  Girondins.  Anarchy  was  to  be  cured  by  re- 
bellion, as  it  had  been  caused  by  it. 

As  a  preliminary  to  this  attempt  on  the  jacobins 
and  the  commons  of  Pnris,  which  it  was  hoped 
would  be  supported  by  all  the  remaiuing  property 


of  France,  it  became  absolutely  neccmrrlfrM* 
a  manifesto,  laying  before  t}ie  p«ib(kmtlknik 
policy,  genius,  character,  and  conduct, of ikpn- 
sans  of  club  government.  To  make  this nftaa 
as  fully  and  clearly  as  it  ought  to  be  madcilvi 
of  the  same  unavoidable  necessity  t«  go 
series  of  transactions,  in  which  alltboie 
in  this  Revolution,  were,  at  the  eerenlfemki 
tlieir  activity,  deeply  involred.  la 
of  this  design,  and  under  tliese  difficulties, 
prepared  the  followingj^  declaration  of  bu  pir 
which  he  executed  with  no  small  abilrtv;  a 
in  this  manner  the  whole  mystery  of  the  ?tm 
Revolution  was  laid  open  in  all  it*  ports. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  mention  to  dj«  aii 
the  fate  of  the  design  to  which  tht5)  puD{ 
to  be  subservient.  The  jacobins  of  Pari* 
prompt  than  their  adversaries.  Tbey 
readiest  to  resort  to  what  La  Fayette  calls 
sacred  of  all  duties,  that  of  iruurrectit**..  li 
aera  of  holy  insurrection  commenced  tJi 
first  of  last  May.  As  the  first  fruits  of 
surrection  grafted  on  insurrection,  and 
rebellion  improving  upon  rebellion,  thf 
irresponsible  character  of  the  member* 
Contention  was  laughed  to  score.  TUr» 
themselves  shewn,  in  their  proceedings  vEUilib 
late  king,  how  little  the  most  fixed  princi^P 
to  be  relied  upon,  in  their  revohitioosry 
tution.  The  members  of  the  Giroodin 
tlie  Convention  were  seized  upon,  or  oi 
save  themselves  by  flight.  The  unhappr 
this  piece  with  twenty  of  his  assocMles 
together  on  tlie  scalfold,  after  a  trial,  tW 
of  which  puts  all  description  to  defiance. 

The  English  reader  will  draw  frtim  this 
Brissot,  and  from  the  result  of  thr  last 
this  party,  some  useful  lessons.   He  will 
to  judge  of  the  information  of  those  mho 
dertaken  to  guide  and  enlighten  us,  and  v^^ 
reasons  best  known  to  themselves.  lia»t  di«s< 
paint  the  French  Revolution  and  iu  con 
in    brilliant   and    flattering    colours. — 
know  how   to  appreciate   tlie   liberty  tii 
which  has  been  so  much   magnified  in 
They  will  do  justice  to  the  wisdom  ao4 
of  their  sovereign  and  his  parliameat, 
put  them  in  a  state  of  defence,  in  tbt 
eiousty  made  upon  us,  in    favour  of  that 
liberty.     When  we  see  (as  here  w« 
tlieir  true  colours,  the  character  and 
enemies,  our  gratitude  will  becoOM  ai 
ciple.      It  will  produce  a  stronj^  ftlid 
operation  with  the  efforts  of  oor  ttoiiw^i 
favour  of  a  constitution  under  vudi  vc  ^ 
advantages,  the  full  value  of  which,  fim 
weakness  of  human  nature  reqnirea 
ojiportunity  of  a  comparison,  to  « 
to  relish. 

Our  confidence  in    those   who  wwkk 
publick  will  not  be  lessened.   Wc  fhall  Ik 
that  to  alarm  us  in  the  late  circumstmca 
affairs,  was  not  for  our  molcatatioB,  bot 
security.     Wc  shall  be  sensible  that  tbiiili^ 
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not  ill-timed — and  Uiat  it  ought  to  have  been 
eiven,  as  it  was  given,  before  the  enemy  had  time 
fully  to  mature  and  accomplish  their  plans,  for 
reducing;  us  to  the  condition  of  France,  as  that 
condiLion  is  faithfully  and  without  exaggeration 
described  in  tfie  following  work.  We  now  have 
oar  amis  in  our  hands ;  we  have  the  means  of 
opposini;  the  sense,  the  courag-e,  and  the  resources, 
of  England  to  the  deepest,  the  most  craftily  de- 
vised, the  best  combmed,  and  tiie  most  extensive 
design,  that  ever  was  carried  on,  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  world,  against  all  property,  all  order, 
all  religion,  all  law,  and  all  real  freedom. 

The  reader  is  requested  to  attend  to  the  part  of 
pamphlet  which  relates  to  the  conduct  of  the 

abins,  with  regard  to  the  Austrian  Netherlands, 

ich  they  call  Belgia  or  Belgium.  It  is  from 
seventy-two    to   page    eighty-four   of  this 

inflation.  Here  the  views  and  designs  upon 
all  tlieir  neighbours  arc  fully  displayed.  Here 
the  whole  mystery  of  tlieir  ferocious  politicks  is 
laid  open  with  the  utmost  clearness.  Here  llie 
manner,  in  which  they  would  treat  every  nation, 
into  wliich  they  couhl  tnlroduce  their  doctrines 
and  influence,  is  distinctly  marked.  We  see  that 
no  nation  was  out  of  dan^:er,  and  we  see  what 
the  danger  was  witii  which  every  nation  was 
threatened.  The  writer  of  this  pamphlet  tlirows 
ibc  blame  of  several  of  the  most  violent  of  the 

firoceedings  on  tlie  other  party.  He  and  his 
riends,  at  the  time  alluded  to,  had  a  majority  in 
the  National  Assembly.  He  admits  that  neither  he 
BOr  they  ever  publickly  opposed  these  measures  ; 
brnt  he  attributes  tlieir  silence  to  a  fear  of  ren- 
dering themselves  suspected.  It  is  roost  certain, 
thmt,  whether  from  fear,  or  from  approbation,  they 
Wtttntx  discovered  any  dislike  of  those  proceedings 
till  Dumuurier  was  driven  from  the  Netherlands. 
But  wlialever  tlieir  motive  was,  it  is  plain  that  the 
sncMt  violent  is,  and  since  the  Revolution  has 
^wny^  bcL-n,  the  predominant  party. 

If  Europe  could  not  be  saved  without  our  in- 
lition,  (mo«  certainly  it  could  not,)  I  am  sure 
is  not  an  Englishman  who  would   not  bliisti 
be  left  out  of  tlie  general  eft'ort  made  iu  favour 
tlie  general  safely.     But  we  are  not  secondary 
pArtirt  in  thi«  war ;  we  are  princijmls  in  the  dan- 
nnd  otu/ht  to  be  principals  in  the  exertion, 
any  Englishman  asks  whether  the  designs  of 
French  assassins  are  confined  to  the  s|x)t  of 
)pe  which  tliey  actually  desolate,  the  citizen 
jt,  tlie  author  of  this  book,  and  the  aullior 
llie  declaration  of  war  against  England,  will 
him  his  answer.     He  will  lind  in  this  book, 
it  tlte  republicans  are  divided  into  factions,  full 
the   most    furious  and    destructive    animosity 
each  other  :    but  he   will  find  also  tliat 
H  one  point  in  which  they  perfectly  agree 
It  they  are  all  enemies  alike  to  the  govem- 
of  all  other  nations,  and  only  contend  with 
*ier  about  the  means  of  propagating  their 
!and  extending  their  empire  by  conquest, 
a  Ike  Mmlatlon  of  Mallet  da  Put  work,  printed  tat 


ll  is  true,  that,  in  tliis  present  work,  which  tlie 
author  professedly  designed  for  an  appeal  to  fo- 
reign nations  and  posterity,  he  has  dressed  up  the 
philosophy  of  his  own  faction  in  as  decent  a  garb 
as  he  could  to  make  her  appearance  in  publick  ; 
but  through  every  disguise  her  hideous  figure  may 
be  distinctly  seen.  If,  however,  the  reader  still 
wishes  to  nee  her  in  all  her  naked  deformity,  I 
would  further  refer  him  to  a  private  letter  of 
Brissot,  written  towards  the  end  of  tlie  last  year, 
and  quoted  in  a  late  very  able  pamphlet  of  M;dlet 
du  Pan.  **  We  must"  (says  our  philosopher) 
*'  set  Jire  to  the  four  corners  of  Europe  ;"  in  that 
alone  is  our  safety.  "  Dumourier  cannot  suit 
"  us.  I  always  distrusted  him.  Miranda  is 
"  tlie  general  for  us  :  he  understands  the  revo- 
'*  lutionary  power,  he  has  courage,  lights.  Sec."* 
Here  every  thing  is  fairly  avowed  in  plain  lan- 
guage. The  triumph  of  philosophy  is  the  universal 
conflagration  of  Europe  :  the  only  real  dissa- 
tisfaction with  Dumourier  is  a  suspicion  of  his 
moderation  ;  and  the  secret  motive  of  that  pre- 
ference which  in  this  very  pamphlet  the  autlior 
gives  to  Miranda,  though  without  assigning  his 
reasons,  is  declared  to  be  tlie  superiour  fitne^  of 
that  foreign  adventurer  for  the  purposes  of  subver- 
sion and  destruction. — On  the  other  hand,  if  there 
can  be  any  man  in  this  country  so  hardy  as  to  un- 
dertake the  defence  or  the  apology  of  tlie  present 
monstrous  usurpers  of  France ;  and  if  it  should  be 
Kuid  in  tlieir  favour,  that  it  is  not  just  to  cre<lit 
the  charges  of  their  enemy  Bnssot  against  them, 
who  have  actually  tried  and  condemned  him  on 
the  very  same  charges  among  otliers  ;  we  are 
luckily  supplied  with  the  best  possible  evidence  in 
support  of  this  part  of  his  book  against  them  : 
it  comes  from  among  themselves.  Camille  Des- 
moulins  published  the  "  History  of  the  BrissoUni" 
in  answer  to  this  very  address  of  Brissot.  It  was 
the  counter-manifesto  of  tlie  last  Holy  Revolution 
of  the  thirty-first  of  May  ;  and  the  flagitious 
orthodoxy  of  his  writings  at  that  period  has  been 
admitted  in  the  late  scrutiny  of  him  by  the  jacobin 
rlult,  when  they  saved  him  from  that  guillotine 
'*  which  he  grazed."  In  the  beginning  of  his 
work  he  displays  "  tlie  task  of  glory,"  as  he  calls 
it,  which  presented  itself  at  tlie  opening  of  the 
Convention.  All  is  summed  up  in  two  points: 
"  to  create  the  French  republick,  and  to  ditortfa- 
"  nize  Europe :  perhajn  to  punje  it  of  its  tyrants, 
"  Ay  'Ae  eruption  of  the  volcanick  principles  of 
"  equnlit}j."f  Tlie  coincidence  is  exact;  the 
proof  is  complete  and  irresistible. 

In  a  cause  like  lliis,  and   in  a  time  like  tJie 

present,  there  is  no  neutrality.     They  who  are  not 

activelv,  and  with  deci.sion  and  energy,  against 

jacobinism,  arc  its  partisans.     Tliey  who  do  not 

dread    it,    love    it.      It   cannot   be   viewed    with 

indifference.       It  is  a  thing  made  to  produce  a 

powerful  impression  on  the  feelings.     Such  is  the 

nature  of  jacobinism,  such  is  the  nature  of  man, 

that  this  system  must  be  regarded  eitlier  with  en* 

t  Sm  Ui«  trsiuiutoci  of  the  HMorjr  of  ttM  ftcwnMAA^  >3Pt  ^::;w 
mllle  DetmoaUos,  prinied  Itar  Owes,  v-"^ 


ary  tribunal,  (a  tribunal  composed  of  those  with 
whom  they  had  triumphed  in  the  total  destruction 
of  the  ancient  government,')  were  by  no  means 
ordinary  men,  or  without  very  considerable  talents 
and  resources.  But  with  all  their  talents  and  re- 
sources, and  the  apparent  momentary  extent  of 
their  power,  we  see  tne  &te  of  their  projects,  their 
power,  and  their  persons.  We  see  before  our 
eyes  the  absurdity  of  thinking  to  establish  order 
upon  principles  of  confusion,  or,  with  the  materials 
and  instruments  of  rebellion,  to  build  up  a  solid 
and  stable  government. 

Such  partisans  of  a  republick  amongst  us  as 


French  as  the  academy  would  in 
have  tolerated.  He  writes  with  gi 
vivacity;  but  the  language,  like 
else  in  his  country,  has  undergone 
The  translator  thought  it  best  to  h 
possible ;  conceiving  such  a  tram 
perhaps  be  the  most  fit  to  convej 
peculiar  mode  of  thinking.  In 
translator  has  no  credit  for  style  ; 
it  up  in  fidelity.  Indeed  the  facts 
tions  are  so  much  more  important  t 
that  no  apology  is  wanted  for  prodi 
any  intelligible  manner. 
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tThe  address  of  M.  Brissot  to  his  Constituents  being  now  almost  forgotten,  it  has  been  thought  riglit  to  mM, 
that  part  of  it  to  which  Mr.  Burke  points  our  particular  attention,  and  upon  which  he  so  forcibly  comments  ia  hia  1 


*  •  *  *  Three  sorts  of  anarchy  have  ruined  our 
affairs  in  Belgium. 

The  anarchy  of  the  administration  of  Pach^, 
which  has  completely  disorganized  the  supply  of 
our  armies:  which  by  that  disorganization  re- 
duced the  army  of  Dumourier  to  stop  in  the 
middle  of  its  conquests ;  which  struck  it  motion- 
less through  the  months  of  November  and  De- 
cember ;  which  hindered  it  from  joining  Boumon- 
ville  and  Custine,  and  from  forcmg  the  Prussians 
and  Austrians  to  repass  the  Rhine,  and  afterwards 
from  putting  themselves  into  a  condition  to  invade 


of  right,  would  establish  equality  of 
universal  equality,  the  scourge  of  si 
other  is  the  support  of  society.  / 
doctrine  which  would  level  all  thingi 
ignorance,  virtues,  and  vices,  places 
services ;  a  doctrine  which  bqgot  tl 
ject  of  organizing  the  army,  present 
de  Crance,  to  which  it  will  be  indebt 
plete  disoi^nization. 

Mark  the  date  of  the  presentation 
of  this  equality  of  feet,  entire  eqaa 
been  projected  and  decreed  even  at  tl 
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ler  destroy  all  the  respect  that  is  due 
in,  and  all  the  mutual  coniidence  with- 
kut  which  success  cannot  be  hoped  tor  ?  For  tlie 
it  of  distrust  makes  the  soldier  suspicions,  and 
lidates  the  general.  The  tir^L  discerns  treason 
leveiy  danger ;  tlie  second,  nlwavs  placed  be- 
fea  the  necessity  of  conqjupst,  ami  the  imag^e  of 
I  scaffold,  dares  not  raise  himself  to  bold  concep- 
I,  and  tliose  heights  of  counig'e  which  electrify 
t>*rmy  and  ensure  victory.  Turenne,  in  our 
s,  would  have  carried  his  liead  to  the  scaffold  ; 
br  he  was  sometimes  beat :  but  the  reason  why  he 
frequently  conquered  was,  that  his  discipline 
^severe  :  it  was,  that  his  soldiers,  contidini:^  in  his 
Its,  never  muttered  discontent  instead  of  lig'lit- 
k — Without  reciprocal  coniidence  between  the 
lier  and  tlie  g:eneral,  there  can  be  no  army,  no 
)ry,  especially  in  a  free  government. 
it  not  to  the  same  system  of  anarchy,  of  cqua- 
||tion,and  want  of  subordination,  which  has  been 
>mmended  in  some  clubs,  and  defended  even  in 
Convention,  that  we  owe  the  pillaeres,  tlic  mur- 
1,  the  enormities  of  all  kinds,  which  it  was  diffi- 
illt  for  the  officers  to  put  a  stop  lo,  from  tlie  gene- 
il  spirit  of  insubordination  :  excesses  which  have 
Bnderod  tlic  French  name  odious  to  the  Belgians? 
in,  is  it  not  to  this  system  of  anarchy,  and  ot 
3ry,  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  revolutionary 
[>fr.  which  has  so  justly  aggravated  the  hatred 
ilhe  Belgians  against  France  ? 
^hat  did  enlightened  republicans  think  before 
tenth  of  August,  men  who  wished  for  liberty, 
only  for  their  oirn  country^  but  for  all 
ope  ?  They  believed  that  they  could  yene- 
Wify  eitablith  it,  by  exciting  the  governed  against 
ton,  in  letting  the  people  see  the  facility 
advantages  of  such  insurrections. 
^hfnt  can  the  people  be  led  to  that  point  ? 
coiample  of  good  government  established 
tts;  by  the  example  of  order;  by  the  care 
r  spreading  nothing  but  moral  ideas  among  them  ; 
f  respect  their  properties  and  their  rights ;  to 
Mpect  their  prejudices,  even  when  we  combat 
lent ;  by  disinterestedness  in  defending  the  peo- 
by  a  zeal  to  extend  the  spirit  of  liberty 
igvt  them. 

lie  system  was  at  first  followed.*     Excellent 
>hletfi  from  tlio  pen  of  Condorcet  prepared  the 
)le  for   liberty ;   tlie  tentli  of  August,  the  re- 
lican  decrees,  the  battle  of  Valmy,  the  retreat 
Tthe  Prasftianii,  the  victory  of  Jena ppe,  all  spoke 
favour  of  France  ;  all  was  rapidly  destroyed  by 
fiutionary  power.     Without  doubt,  good 

MiUUOus  libel*  upon  all  Kov«rnmeota,  in  order  to 
"*'       in    Sjiaiii.   Holland,   and   other   countrle*. 

■■'■-  •  •  Ml,  toraaarkon  the  Mylc  or 

I  ranee    Wtthcmt  anyi1i5itiii<'- 
-I,  tliejr  agfM  to  ttrntintr  nil 

••■•^-mment,  law^.    -^ ■ 

>.  ax  a  krril 
rtM^  live  11 
uicnt  torch^.'.i.  .^r,  ..... 
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intentions  made  the  majority  of  the  Assembly  adopt 
it :  they  would  plant  the  tree  of  liberty  in  a  foreign 
soil,  under  the  shade  of  a  people  already  free. 
To  the  eyes  of  the  people  of  Belgium  it  seemed 
but  the  mask  of  a  new,  foreign  tyranny.  This 
opinion  was  erroneous;  I  will  suppose  it  for  a 
moment ;  but  still  this  opinion  of  Belgium  deserv- 
ed to  be  considered.  In  general  we  have  always 
considered  our  own  opinions,  and  our  own  inten- 
tions, rather  than  the  people  whose  cause  we  de- 
fend. We  have  given  those  people  a  will ;  that  is 
to  say,  we  have  more  than  ever  alienated  them 
from  liberty. 

How  could  the  Belgick  people  believe  them- 
selves free,  since  we  exercise  for  them,  and  over 
them,  die  rights  of  sovereignty ;  when  without 
consulting  them,  we  suppress,  ail  in  a  mass,  their 
ancient  usages,  their  abuses,  their  prejudices,  those 
classes  of  society  which  without  doubt  are  contrary 
to  the  spirit  of  liberty,  but  the  utility  of  whose  de- 
struction was  not  as  yet  proved  to  liiem  !*  How 
could  they  believe  themselves  free,  and  sovereign, 
when  we  made  them  take  such  an  oath  as  we 
thought  fit,  as  a  test  to  give  them  tlie  right  of 
voting  ?  How  could  they  believe  themselves  free, 
when  openly  despising  their  religious  worship, 
which  religious  worship  that  superstitious  people 
valued  beyond  their  liberty,  beyond  even  their 
life  ;  when  we  proscribed  their  priests  ;  when  we 
banished  tliem  from  their  assemblies,  where  they 
were  in  the  practice  of  seeing  them  govern ;  when 
we  seized  their  revenues,  their  domains,  and  riches, 
to  the  profit  of  the  nation ;  when  we  carried  to  the 
very  censer  those  hands  which  they  regarded  as 
profane  ?  Doubtless  these  operations  were  founded 
on  principles ;  but  those  principles  ought  lo  have 
had  the  consent  of  the  Belgians  before  they  were 
carried  into  practice ;  otherwise  they  necessarily 
become  our  moat  cruel  enemies. 

Arrived  ourselves  at  the  last  bounds  of  liberty 
and  equality,  trampling  under  our  feet  all  human 
superstitions,  (after,  however,  a  four  years  war  witli 
them,)  we  attempt  all  at  once  to  raise,  to  the  same 
eminence,  men,  strangers  even  to  the  first  elemen- 
tary principles  of  liberty,  and  plunged  for  fifteen 
hundred  years  in  ignorance  and  superstition ;  we 
wished  to  force  men  to  see,  when  a  thick  cataract 
covered  their  eyes,  even  before  we  had  removed 
that  cataract ;  we  would  force  men  to  see,  whose 
dullness  of  character  had  raised  a  mist  before  tlieir 
eyes,  and  before  that  character  was  altered. f 

Do  you  believe  that  the  doctrine  which  now 
prevails  in  France  would  have  found  many  parti- 


wfre  more  at  their  eaae  than  tt 
■  the  lower  claaa.     It  U  ruri'  ^ 
'  •(  rourhiriK  the  <«torM«  by  m 
'  ^-1  hindeied  fma  *eelne.  i 
">n  of  the   French   Hey 
^«ilh  »o  masterly  a  hAix' 
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We  have  seen,  in  the  commissioners  of  the 
Nationai  Convention,  nothing  but  pro-consuls 
working  the  mine  of  Belgium  for  the  profit  of  the 
French  nation  ;  seeking  to  conquer  it  for  the  so- 
vereign of  Paris;  either  to  aggrandize  his  empire, 
or  to  share  the  burdens  of  the  debls,  and  furnish 
a  rich  prize  to  the  robbers  who  domineered  in 
France. 

Do  you  believe  the  Belgians  have  ever  been 
the  dupes  of  tliose  well-rounded  periods,  which 
they  vented  in  the  puljrit,  in  order  to  familiarize 
them  to  the  idea  of  an  union  with  France  ?  Do 
you  believe  they  were  ever  imposed  upon  by  those 
votes  and  resolutions,  made  by  what  is  called  ac- 
clamation, for  their  union,  of  which  corruption 
paid  one  part,*  and  fear  forced  the  remainder  ? 
Who,  at  this  time  of  day,  is  unacquainted  with 
the  springs  and  wires  of  their  miserable  puppet 
show  ?  Who  does  not  hnoto  the  farces  of  primary 
assemblies,  composed  of  a  president,  of  a  secre- 
tary, and  of  some  assistants,  whose  day's  work 
was  jtaid  for  ?  No ;  it  is  not  by  means  which  be- 
long only  to  thieves  and  despots,  that  the  founda- 
tions of  liberty  can  be  laid  in  an  enslaved  country, 
It  is  not  by  those  means,  ttiat  a  new-born  repub- 
lick,  a  people  who  know  not  yet  the  elements  of 
republican  governments,  can  be  united  to  us. 
Even  slaves  do  not  suffer  themselves  to  be  seduced 
by  such  artifices ;  and  if  they  have  not  the  strength 
to  resist,  they  have  at  least  the  sense  to  know  how 
to  appreciate  the  value  of  such  an  attempt. 

If  we  would  attach  the  Belgians  to  us,  we  must 
at  least  enlighten  their  minds  by  good  writings  ; 
we  must  send  to  them  missionaries,  and  not  dea- 
potick  commissioners. t  We  ought  to  give  them 
time  to  see ;  to  perceive  by  themselves  the  ad- 
vantages of  liberty  ;  the  unhappy  effects  of  super- 
stition ;  the  fatal  spirit  of  priestfaoad.     And  whilst 


'•  your  patrons."  They  answea 
time  ;  only  leave  to  us  the  care  i 
institutions.  Our  answer  to  thi 
"  must  be  at  the  moment ;  it  mi 
**  or  we  will  treat  you  as  enemic 
"  don  you  to  the  resentment  of 

What  could  the  disarmed  Belj 
this,  surrounded  as  they  were  by 
men  ?  They  had  only  to  hold  tl 
to  bow  down  their  heads  befoi 
They  did  hold  their  tongues, 
received  as  a  sincere  and  free 

Have  not  tlie  strangest  artil 
to  prevent  tliat  people  from 
constrain  them  to  an  union  ?  It 
as  long  as  they  were  unable  to 
the  states  would  preserve  the 
amongst  themselves.  Under  pi 
of  relieving  the  people,  and 
sovereignty  in  their  right,  at 
abolished  all  the  duties  and  ta 
all  the  treasuries.  From  that  1 
ceipts,  no  more  publick  money, 
of  paying  tlie  salaries  of  any 
pointed  by  the  states.  TTius  wa 
ized  amongst  tlie  people,  that 
compelled  to  throw  themselves  inl 
became  necessary  for  Oiose  who 
aifairs,  under  the  penalty  of  bci 
sedition,  and  in  order  to  avoid  thi 
cut,  to  have  recourse  to  the 
What  did  they  find  in  this 

NATS. These  Assignats 

par  to  Belgium.     By  these  mi 
hand,  they  neutraliied  this  currer 
try;    and  on  the  other,  they  ci 
a  good  pecuniary  transaction, 
covetousness  cut  its  throat  wilb. 
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le  payment  of  debts  tliat  were  conlxacted  an- 
r  lo  the  union  ? 

id  not  this  lang-uage  energetically  enoug:h 
ify  that  they  looked  upon  the  asslgnats  as  a 
proey?  and  the  union  as  a  deadly  contagion  * 
And  vet  what  re^rd  was  paid  to  so  just  a  dc- 
and  .'  It  was  buried  in  the  committee  of  finance. 
bat  committee  wanted  to  make  anarchy  the 
e^ins  of  an  union.  They  only  busied  themselves 
aking  the  Be%ick  provinces  subservient  to 
finances. 

mbon  said  loftily  before  the  Belgians  them- 
The  Belgian  war  costs  us  hundreds  of  rail- 
Tiieir  ordinary  revenues,  and  even  some 
inary  taxes,  will  not  answer  to  our  reim- 
t*:  and  yet  we  have  occasion  for  them. 
ge  of  our  assignats  draws  near  its 
What  must  be  done  ?  Sell  the  church  pro- 
of Brabant.  There  is  a  niorig;ige  of  two 
millions  (eighty  millions  sterling). 
11  we  get  possession  of  them  ?  By  an 
union.  Instantly  they  decreed  this 
Men's  minds  were  not  disposed  to  it. 
^hat  does  it  signify  ?  Ijet  us  make  them  vote 
f  means  of  money.  Without  delay,  therefore, 
ley  secretly  order  the  minister  of  foreign  aflTairs 
►  di<ipose  of  four  or  five  hundred  thousand  livres 
10,1)00/.  sterling)  to  make  the  vagabonds  of 
inusfh  drunk,  and  to  huif  proselytes  to  the 
man  in  all  the  states.  But  even  these  means,  it 
•aid,  will  obtain  but  a  weak  minority  in 
favour.  What  docs  that  signify  ?  Revolutions, 
they,  are  mtuJe  only  by  minorities.  It  is 
minmity  which  has  made  the  Revolution  of 
mce  :  it  is  a  minority  which  has  made  the 
ic  triumph. 

he  Belgick  provinces  were  not  sufficient  to 
y  the  voracious  cravings  of  this  financial  sys- 
Canibon  wanted  lo  unite  every  thing,  that 
might  sell  every  thing.  Thus  he  forced  the 
n  of  Bavoy  ;  in  tJie  war  witlj  Hotlaml,  he  saw 
hing  b<it  gold  to  seize  on,  and  assignats  to  sell 
t.*  Do  not  let  us  dissemble,  said  he  one  day 
he  committee  of  general  defence,  in  presence 
of  the  patriot  deputies  of  Holland,  you  have 
^Kclesiastical  goods  to  ofier  tis  for  our  indem- 
.— IT  IS  A  REVOLUTION  IN  THEIR 
UNTERS  AND  IRON  CHESTS,  f  that 
be  made  amongst  the  Dutch.  The  word  was 
and  the  bankers  Abema  and  Vanstaphorst 
ntood  it. 

)o  you  think  that  that  word  has  not  been 
tk  an  army  to  the  Stadtholder,  that  it  has  not 
the  arOour  of  the  Dutch  patriots,  that  it 
not  commanded  the  vigorous  defence  of  Wil- 
fttadt? 

o   you  believe  that  the  patriots  of  Amster- 
when   they    read    the    preparatory   decree 

Jtunr  Uilof  wiD  happen  In  SaToy.   The  {M>r««canon  of 
l«fj  has  aonvd  peapte**  mlmto.  Tlie  CommlawHi 
■t  then  to  iu  ••  good  Fmrhmm 


brfc-. 


, I  put  then  to  Ute 

Wbtfe  are  ibe  tortoMr  How,  iU\tiy  fhouMOd  Sn^nv- 
ic  ibey  not  unata  to  tfeftnd,  in  concrrt  wUli  ta,  tlwir 
t    HrUiot. 

•/»fillr-l%  tlM  Ivor*)  in  the  ongliud.     tt  ligniaef  all 


which  gave  France  an  execution  on  their  goods : 
do  you  believe,  that  those  patriots  would  not  have 
liked  better  to  have  remained  under  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Stadtholder,  who  took  from  tliem 
no  more  than  a  fixed  portion  of  thdr  property, 
than  to  pass  under  that  of  a  revolutionary  power, 
which  would  make  a  complete  revolution  in  their 
bureaus  and  strong  boxes,  and  reduce  them  to 
wretchedness  and  rags  ?  J  Robbery,  and  anarchy, 
instead  of  encouraging,  will  always  stifle  revo- 
lutions. 

But  why,  they  object  to  me,  have  not  you  and 
your  friends  chosen  to  expose  tliese  measures  in 
the  rostrum  of  the  National  Convention  ?  Why 
have  you  not  opposed  yourself  to  all  these  fatal 
projects  of  union  ? 

There  are  two  answers  to  make  here,  one  general, 
one  particular. 

You  complain  of  the  silence  of  honest  men  ! 
You  quite  forget,  then,  honest  men  aretlie  objects 
of  your  suspicion.  Suspicion,  if  it  does  not  stain 
the  soul  of  a  courageous  man,  at  least  arrests  his 
thoughts  in  their  passage  to  his  lips.  The  suspi- 
cions of  a  good  citizen  freeze  those  men,  whom  the 
calumny  of  the  wicked  could  not  stop  in  tlieir 
process. 

You  complain  of  their  silence !  You  forget, 
then,  that  you  have  oflen  established  an  insulting 
equality  between  tliem  and  men  covered  with 
crimes,  and  made  up  of  ignominy. — 

You  forget,  then,  that  you  have  twenty  times 
left  them  covered  with  opprobrium  by  your 
galleries. — 

You  forget,  then,  that  you  have  not  -thought 
yourselves  sufficiently  pvowerful  to  impose  silence 
upon  these  galleries. 

What  ought  a  wise  man  to  do  in  the  midst  of 
these  circumstances  ?  He  is  silent.  He  waits  the 
moment  wlien  the  passions  give  way  ;  he  waits  till 
reason  shall  preside,  and  till  the  multitude  shall 
listen  to  her  voice. 

\yhat  have  been  the  tacticks  displayed  during 
all  these  unions  ?  Cambon,  incapable  of  political 
calculation,  boasting  his  ignorance  in  the  diplo- 
matick,  fliittering  the  ignorant  multitude,  lend- 
ing his  name  and  popularity  to  the  anarchists, 
seconded  by  their  vociferations,  denounced  in- 
cessantly as  counter-revolutionists,  those  intel- 
ligent persons  who  were  desirous,  at  least,  of 
having  tilings  discussed.  To  oppose  tlie  acts  of 
union,  appeared  to  Cambon  an  overt  act  of 
treason.  The  wisli  so  much  as  to  reflect  and  to 
deliberate,  was  in  his  eyes  a  great  crime.  He 
calumniated  our  intentions.  The  voice  of  every 
deputy,  especially  my  voice,  would  infallibly 
have  been  stifled.  There  were  spies  on  the  very 
monosyllables  that  escaped  our  lips.**** 


moTsble  iiTU|ieity  whkb  najr  t*  reprcMMsd  in  bond*,  noin, 
btlla,  utoefci.  or  uiy  aort  of  pabliek  or  prWals  Mcurttks-  I  (to 
not  know  or  ■  tiafle  word  in  tecIWi  mat  SMWcn  It :  I  have 
1  hrrenire  mbMltuted  that  of  /r»a  CMira,  m  oontaff  ncireft  to  ibe 
Idea.  Trmnatattr. 
I  In  the  origtoal  laOcr,  IM  reMrt  i  U  AiiM(«l«rrrf& 
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